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BRITAIN'S  DEVALUATION  DUNKIRK 


By  "Awake  !^  correspondent  In  Brllsln 


THE  devaluation  Darukirk  which  Brit- 
ain now  faces  has  arisen  from  one  of 
thfe  gravest  financial  and  economic  crises 
in  the  nation's  history.  It  will  demand  all 
the  resolution  and  sustained  endeavor 
that  characterized  the  British  military 
epic  of  Dunkirk  in  World  War  II  to  get 
the  nation  out  of  its  present  predica- 
ment. But  even  given  all  the  unity  of 
purpose  which  this  people  can  muster 
when  occasion  demands  it  ia  not  at  all 
certain  wl  ^ther  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial difficulties  will  be  completely  sur- 
mounted. 

When  Prime  Minister  Attlee  told  the 
nation  on  October  24  that  they  were  en- 
tering on  their  last  chance  to  save  Brit- 
ain's future  as  a  trading  nation  it  will 
he  readily  appreciated  that  devaluation 
means  much  more  than  the  mere  "adjust- 
ment i?  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  dollar'',  as  deval- 
tiatton  is  so  euphemistically  termed  in 
public  speeehea  by  certain  ministers  of 
the  government.  And  yet  in  the  face  of 
so  grave  a  situation  neither  the  prime 
minister  nor  the  Cabinet  seems  inclined 
to  take  thoroughly  courageous  and  dras- 
tic action  and  thus  give  a  realistic  lead  to 
the  nation. 

To  traders  and  others  the  decision  to 
devalue  came  as  something  of  a  shock, 
but  in  financial  circles  it  had  been  more 
or  less  expected,  notwithstanding  Sir 
Stafford  Cripp'a  firm  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  devaluation  of  ster- 
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ling.  What  was  surprisingt  even  to  the 
financiers,  was  the  lowness  of  the  rate. 
cboBen  for  the  pound.  It  Wjas  $2,80  to  the 
pound,  which  represents  a  depreciation 
of  about  30  percent,  whereas  nobody  had 
previously  thought  it  would  be  more 
than  20-25  percent,  a  dollar  rate  of  3  or 
3,20  to  the  pound.  Since  1939  the  pound 
sterling  had  been  worth  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars $4,03*  The  heavy  reduction  in  value 
necessarily  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  trad- 
ing relationships  throughout  ihe  world, 
for  Britain  is  the  banker  of  the  sterling 
area.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  at  the 
time  of  writing  to  report  on  the  full  ef- 
fects of  devaluation,  but  they  can  be  rea- 
sonably well  anticipated. 

Causes  of  the  "Dollar  Gap^' 

Before  dealing  with  the  effects  of  de- 
valuation, however,  a  brief  review  might 
be  given  of  the  economic  difficulties 
which  led  up  to  Britain's  reluctant  de- 
cision.  Her  difficulty  in  making  ends 
meet  is  to  be  traced  predominantly  to 
the  direct  effects  which  war  had  on  its 
economy.  Apart  from  affecting  Britain, 
one  of  the  World  War's  general  effects 
has  been  a  changed  pattern  of  world 
trade  by  reason  of  the  increased  depend- 
ence of  all  other  nations  on  the  United 
States,  both  as  a  source  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  as  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods. 

The  war  left  the  United  States  the 
world's  chief  creditor  nation,  having  a 


favoraHt  ti-ade  Iratamje  -with  alzndat  ev-  redTiction  in  the  ahipmenta  of  BritieJi 

*T7  other  (^puntry  and  particulwrly  with  Kopdt  to  rioHar  nmrKetB.  The  sitnatitMa 

Britain^  Thp  Tride  disparity  between  the  for  Tintain  wae  also  aftgrflv&t^d  bv  fall- 

ioi&i  Tfliue  of  Amsnifnti  rutp^Frte  iafo  ins  P"**"*,-  fr/^  Am^tte&:i  tndaulsiintv^- 

BTitain  and  the  7alue  of  Dritieh  eipocta  Biziye  tlif^  third  quarter  (jf  L&44!,  whereas 

to  the  United  ytates  and  its  iria^timalaied  BritisL  pritiee  w^re  rising  till  the  turn 

deficit  for  Britain  is  knowji  as  the  dollar  of  the  ytihr  and  showed  little  changij  un- 

gap,  and  the  onut  of  the  problem  for  111  the  d (^valuation  of  sterling, 

Britain  has  been  and  still  is  to  tlosfi  that  in  mid-June  the  British  Kovermnent 

gap  and  laalte  trade  belvi^epn  the  Uia  ordered  ft  ?tflii(istill  of  doJJftrpnrfihaseR, 

eoimtrjfcd  inorc  nearly  bfilflnctd.  and  it  wng  later  a^re^  iritb  the  other 

It  IS  obvioiia  llmt  thft  dollttr  gap  ran-  iriRmbfira  pf  tJit  sterling  Conjiflpmrtilth 
not  he  doa;^  witit^Ut  a  pronotin^:ed  «tid  to  aim  m  l*?4fJ-L960at  a  redLi':liMH  in  dni- 
continuing  inLTRasc  in  Brifain's  viports  br  iiripoftfi  to  a  level  Jfj  ysrrfnt  ht-law 
to  the  United  States  and  also  t-j  other  ths  I9i^  c^te.  Biif  a  halanfv-  canuot  be 
dfiUar  mfirketsi^.  ^larticd^riy  Caiiada,  j-espJr^J  ^injpJr  V  ^  i^"*  J^  doJlar  jm- 
The  British  government  jifid  hoped  iliat  porta.  The  only  eff^etWe  way  is  by  in- 
progrcBS  MJoiild  be  tar  and  fji^Bt  enough  creasing  dollar  ftarntngs  thrt*ush  an  ejt- 
to  show  tbat.  witli  RRP  aid  in  tbe  mcaji-  panBion  of  exports  to  th^  United  StJit^a 
time,  the  fittrling  aiett's  trsd&  -Pr-ith  the  and  othcT  drllar  inarkF^f.q^  ni^d  the  Brit- 
dollar  cf  iintriRS  eouid  ht  bBh3i]i.*fd  "by  iah  goTerniiient's?.  vit^ry  haft  b^n  that  d«- 
1552  af  the  prtf-fJerflluatioti  *?x*Thacg'?  valLLftfion  nf  the  ponnd  t!terliuf,'is  thu  on- 
rates.                                 .     ,  i  ^^  siimpla  iiicaBUre  thai  wnll  f^airkly  and 

Far  from  an  increase  in  dollar  ea^n-  antomatirally  enable  British  exporters 

ingHj  however,   th^  sterling  i»L*^a   anf-  and  tjxportftra  in  other  parte  of  the  ster- 

feTftd  a  Shverc  reyersc  in   tiie   sccoud  li ng  Commonwealth  to ^«t  [ii&relnisineasi 

fluaxter  of  1949  when  thti  gold  and  duli&r  by  scUiiii:  their  good  ?  fit  the  loirer  prices 

deiit-it  rest  io  the  sjmual  rate  of  sterling  which  dfevalnatioiL  forces  upon  them. 
£62fi  million— almost  double  (Ke  deficit 

of  theJirat  quwrt^T.  This  wafl  partly  dus  Efftett  of  DKnaiuation 

to  tncrraaed  pavincnL^  hj  Britaii^  nnri  fj^i^^^  irnmfldiate  effe<:t  of  d^valnation 

oth^r  eleriing  Qie^i  oo^mtnea  tor  imports  _„,akiufr  British  guoUd  c^wapc.r  in  dol- 

of  ddlar  goods,  biit  also,  irr  laTE:c  ptirt,  ,^^  mavkets-bi-ings  n?  ta  a  considerti^ 

to  a  fall  tn  the  do  lar  in<-ome  of  tliose  tion  of  Iha  oth^r  conEequences  tJial  fol- 

cofl^tnes^  mainly  due  to  threa  favors.  ^^^^  ^ne  nf  which  is  that  dollar  good^  are 

One  of  these  was  thp:  rumor  and  fis-  now  more  cspenalve  for  BTitain  to  bay. 

pectatioii  of  the  devaluation  of  atftriing  At  the  Eame  tine  it  must  bt  stated  tliat 

-whicli  f-nc&^iifl.^ed  people  in  Tvhpm  ihe.  devaluHtinn  of  sterling  dota  not  co-ftcern 

Britjah  ow,.ii  dollars  to  press  for  pay-  the  inlCTTinl  value  of  the  nntinns  cur- 

ment,  whi}^  thobe  who.  owed  f.it9  Butlah  rgnt-y  ^^^  pri*:*js  in  the  £hopR  ar*3  yfilf 

dollars  tftid^id   to  dday  i-arnifrn^  Tba  ^^^^  ^^^  1^;^?,  the  siune,  r'or  fho  infcrnai 

aecrtfid  wiL.  ji  .harp  tall  hotli  m  tiie  pnce  ^i^,^  ^f  ^^^    ^^^^  ^as  not  ciisi-ged.  But 

reduced  U.e  dollar  ^arj.ingE^  of  the  re.t  ^'^  ."^""^^   ?^^,*'  ^i^   now  pays   more 


jnt^.  Thti'dly,  as  a  re^vk  of  more  mm-     rsw  laiat^rrinJfcftnrl  jn/ifJiincry  ut#dit>  in- 
petitivt^  apUinf;  ^^onditions  tinere  wan  a     duaLry  bought  from  Lh^  United  States 
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cannot  but  be  reflected  in  iiigher  prices 
for  British  manufactured  gocKis. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  SO-pereent  de- 
valuation "Will  mean  an  increase  in  the 
general  cost  of  living  of  at  least  5  per- 
cent. In  view,  however,  of  the  dire  need 
of  increasing  exports  and  in  due  course 
a  consequential  shi^rtage  of  goods  on  the 
home  market,  it  is  not  at  all  improl?able 
that  shop  prices  in  wome  instances  may 
rise  by  10  percent. 

An  interesting  sidelight,  with  a  very 
broad  beam,  on  the  extra  expense  in 
which  devaluation  now  involves  Britain 
is  that  if  the  present  exchange  rate  re- 
mains unaltered  an  additional  £475  mil- 
lion will  be  needed  to  repay  the  Ameri- 
can loan  (amounting  to  £1,000  million) 
granted  in  1940,  which  is  actually  nearly 
double  the  cuts  Mr.  Attlee  announced  in 
his  crisis  speech  to  Parliament  on  Octo- 
ber 24, 

As  to  the  expansion  of  Britain's  ex- 
port trade,  which  was  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  government's  devaluation 
decision^  the  consequent  lower  celling 
price  of  British  goods  in  the  dollar  mar- 
kets  may  not  produce  the  full  result  ex- 
pected. It  is  true  that  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently price-attractive  to  the  foreign 
buyer  to  encourage  demand,  but  just 
think  what  a  great  expansion  of  trade 
will  be  necessary  now  that  the  exchange 
rate  of  the  pound  is  so  juuch  lower  in  re- 
lation to  the  dollar.  Even  to  maintain  the 
pre-devalnation  amount  of  exports  to 
dollar  countries,  a  large  increase  in  Brit- 
ain's exports  is  now  imperative.  To  still 
further  expand  is  going  to  be  a  tough 
problem. 

Parallel  with  this  object  is  obviously 
increased  production  by  British  indus- 
try, and  here  we  meet  a  situation  which 
fairly  bristles  with  difficulties.  For  a 
year  or  so  British  industry  generally  has 
been  working  virtually  at  capacity  and 
the  only  way  left  open  for  greater  pro- 
duction 80  as  to  meet  export  needs  is 
either  by  working  longer  hours  or  by 
more  intensified  work  which  in  some  cas- 
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es  may  involve  the  installation  atkl  use 
of  the  most  modem  machinery. 

Here  the  position  conies  right  up 
against  trade  union  policy  and  practice, 
and  although  some  of  the  leaders  are 
anzions  to  support  the  government  in  its 
appeal  for  more  productive  effort,  oth- 
ers  at  the  moment  are  quite  unconvincedi 
and  the  question  of  wages  in  relation  to 
a  longer  working  week  is  quite  thorny. 
Another  problem  is  that  some  industries, 
pottery  for  instance,  not  only  are  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity  but  have  already 
been  working  overtime  to  meet  demand. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  if  Britain  is 
to  increase  still  further  her  exports  to 
the  dollar  markets  then  some-  articles 
now  on  sale  in  British  shops  will  become 
very  scarce  in  the  future. 

Again,  even  if  Britain  were  able  to 
manufacture  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  sell  abroad  to  such  an  Extent  as  to 
bridge  the  dollar  gap,  can  she  be  certain 
that  the  United  States  and  other  dollar 
countries  will  take  what  she  has  to  offer  I 
It  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  the  Truman  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  reduce  the  tariff 
barriers  which  for  so  long  have  hindered 
the  flow  of  goods  from  other  countries, 
and  that  gesture  for  the  encouragement 
of  international  trade  is  most  welcbme 
to  Britain. 

But  what  is  going  to  be  the  attitude 
of  American  manufacturers  who  by  rea- 
son of  the  devaluation  of  sterling  will 
have  to  compete  with  the  lower  prices  of 
British  goods,  and  in  any  event  appar- 
ently will  have  a  more  limited  market 
than  they  formerly  enjoyed  under  tariff 
protection*  The  jliore  one  thinks  about 
it,  the  more  one  finds  that  the  policy  of 
devaluation  as  a  help  to  British  trade 
is  as  much  a  gamble  as  it  is  a  "shot"  in 
the  arm  for  stimulating  the  body  eco- 
nomic. 

Increased  Coat  of  Imports 

Then  when  consideration  ia  given  to 
the  other  side  of  the  trade  equatioHf 
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Britain's  unports,  another  sciiouB  proV 
Itm  locma  "np.  Before  devaii:iHtiuJi  Brit- 
ftin'a  purchases  from  Ih*  dollur  iirf:&, 
chiefly  i\>od,  toharr^o  and  rnw  matcrialfi 
for  indiifltrj,  xv'ct(^  nbout  tiiree  liuni'a  hb 
hfliTj'  aa  her  dolUi-r  sales,  ^fhedi^i'isinD  af 
the  British  giiTernniftiit  to  raduce  Amer- 
ican imports  l3j  25  percent  (aTjovit  $400 
millioTi)  in  i9ij0  is  a  r<ialjslje  tontrihri- 
tioji  ta  the  closijig  of  tlift  dnllar  gap,  but 
it  still  leaves  (in  ov&rwhehninf^ly  larj^e 
finpply  of  imports  which  wili  .now  coat 
more  in  eterlinj;  than  before  devalnatiou. 

Tt  rfequiiGS  no  set'ountancy  sldll  to  Bte 
tliflt  thiE  vill  impo^R  an  cstra  biirden  on 
industry  ^hicli  will  have  tc  pay  iiiort  for 
itp  rfiw  mstcrial  from  tlie  rloUar  or*  a 
and,  tc^ellitir  with  thp  higbfjr  prsces  of 
i^Qier  <jn]]nr  cflSTjmflditJejii  wiJ!  Jj^jeAH  a 
tis*i  in  the  co>;t  ol  Living.  (>n  Oi't(5b>:t-  11 
Lord  HijllenrlPHj  prepident  of  tlic  WlinEf!- 
dfLl«  T^Ttilf^  Association,  atal^M  that 
prices  <tf  rtf^'  niuterialy  for  ths  iiipn'a 
wear  trads  Lad  nlrfindy  started  to  elim^j 
and  tJiRtj  iTi  view  of  (he  export  diimn,jid, 
flnppli^is  in  the  shops,  ijartieulfl.rly  of 
flhirtB,  pajfliii.sts*,  aorks  and  knitwear, 
were  going  to  h^.  ecarcc. 

Also  ■p.-ith  respect  to  thp  fiffftot  of  de- 
valuation in  «aiis!iiig  Britain  to  pa-y  lii^^h- 
cr  Bterlijf^  i-rir.efl  for  food  and  raw  infl- 
ttf^ftU  TJiiportC'd  from  dnllar  ^-niinll-ife'; 
nnd  a]&o  fiLnii  Lilf>pr  ^ountrif?  which 
have  noi  d^vjiJji'^  1>7  Jose  thitn  ih*^  Uaii- 
ed  Ki>igdom,  it  shonld  be  nott^il  thfit  rh*i 
Tlritiih  MiniK^Q-  ol  Supply  hai  jilfL'fldy 
announ(5*;d  irmrpfiH^H  in  prices  of  copper 
( up  liy  ahnnt  3Q  porcont )  ^  aluiidci  Liiii  { 2(i 
pere^ti't),  bad  (^2  [jertsnt)  and  zinp.  (JS 
percent).  Olfif^r  raw  matorials  whoE^ 
sterling  priets  have  ini-Teased  sjjiee  de- 
valnation  include  iin  (np  hy  abnat  30 
peryentl.  rnbhRT  (15-20  poTCont),  wool 
(ahfint  Efl  percent)  and  Aitn^rlGaji  cotifm 
(over  4(1  p?j"eti[jt)-  HrtifLtJ  and  flour  wctc 
the  tiuly  inniqr  foodo  immediately  afftct- 
bii  ]yv  i^*>vnJuiition.  Sfiiie  fLirlln'T  im-ri'/j.^- 
fB  may  cventuidlv  take  pWe  in  iinpfjrl- 
«d  fooda  35  A  rirff^iJt  or  rhir  allLration  in 
fixaharge  rntps.  hilt  at  the  tbft^  of  \vTiL- 


inK  it  ig  iinposaible  to  predict  ho^  large 
llipy  inll  he. 

The  effect  of  thf:  ini^reJUjftl  import 
prices  Qu  mssoSsiCturiBg  coats  will,  of 
imurftp,  offset  to  some  extent  tUe  compet- 
itive advantage  which  United  Kin^dnin 
•JAi^urta  wilt  d(irive  fiam  devalnation* 
Pni^es  of  importftd  matfiriflls  nr*!,  how- 
ever»  estimated  to  represent  not  more 
than  alwLit  ontf-sevent!]  or  une-eif^hth  bf 
the  piicpfl  of  T.Tiiiterl  Kingdom  Exports  aa 
a  "ffholc,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  bnt  Tei*y 
injfjortant  iinea  (notably  nohferrous 
metnla  and  inannfartnrea,  wooleins  and 
worsteds,  and  ootton  yarna  ajid  inann- 
fnrtnrfta)  that  higher  ra^v  :fjat**riftl  custe 
ippy  ]iceessitate  a  major  inert eiec  in  ster- 
ling e>;pni-t  pjiye&,  ti]'o\j]»t  of  British  ei- 
porte  Idtcly  to  bf>  rLlauvcly  ]itt]e  affect- 
Hd  in  tiiLs  WAV  include  machiiiery,  vc^ 
hicks,  fiiet^triral  goods.  ciieniJcalSj  put 
t<]r>'  and  ^j^lass,  and  eutlir,-;  Ln  tach  of 
tikpse  groups  iinfjorled  mntti'iaiH  repre- 
ecnt  aboat  (>  pert^snt  or  \^t^~i  of  export 
priteB, 

Touriat  Trade 

Another  arigle  IVom  wliioh  the  effeetij 
of  rieyalnation  may  be  vicwtd  is  that  of 
toarism.  It  is  eHtimated  thai  hy  the  end 
of  1B4S  more  than  1^5,010  risitni-s  wiU 
iiavft  no3ne  fifom  the  TJnittfl  States  to 
Britain,  including'-  ptreons  in  Iraasit, 
wnJ  iJjaI  oarnirj^.'*  from  fijia  pftrtij^olflr 
traflir  will  reafth IftTC  niilliLin.  The  British 
Travel  Association  hap^a  that  npjt  year 
dollar  narjiiitgs  from  hoth  dm  United 
SffttpH  and  fJanada  will  msu-h  $100  mil- 
lion, for  the  HJuch  lower  late  of  sterling 
ia  curtain  to  enf^nnrngR  more  tr>nrigts. 

D^vflluation,  hnwpiTftV,  while  it  nhould 
help  to  fiverflomc  previous  complaintB  of 
high  pricts  in  Britttin,  is  lik&ly  to  I^ad 
1o  a  [[iwpr  rate  nf  rinllar  spending  by  in- 
d  ividual  American  toariBta  who  ob- 
viL>usly  will  ^et  more  fyr  their.  doiJar. 
I^n  ii  may  be  that  thf'  Travel  A-isocia- 
tioE'F  rptuTiate  of  Erifain^a  dollar  earn- 
ia^-?  fri^oj  tiiunjui  ut^xt  yeai'  is  fiOni«- 
wh*iL  optijniHtic,  Anfithfr  (i.inbtfdl  f&c^. 
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toT  in  regard  in  toTirist  eanunga  is  that  diu'eliin^s  u«£t  year  th^re  are  to  fa«  abont 

with  the  new  cnte  in  bnili^ing  in  th«  gov-  180,000,  the  redaction  being  achie^^d  by 

Qnmi<^nt's    new    devaluation    economic  balvinR- the  quota  of  40^000  houses  which 

program  the  Tirgent  problem  of  provid-  would  have  been  allowed  to  private  in- 

ing  more  hotel  accommodation  service  teroats.  This,  of  cou ruts  adversely  affects 

may  not  be  moi  "For  the  RritiEsh  tonrist  the  Labor  party's  social  aims  in  houain^, 

devflluatimi,  of  conrse,  mcanB  ihat  Brit-  The  present  annual  subsidy  of  £36  mil- 

ons  vrill  find  it  much  moru  «xp«Dsive  Hon  on  animal-ft^inff  atvif^  ifi  to  end 

travtilintf  to  the  United  States,  neit  February^  and  there  1b  also  to  b« 

an  odjufftmont  in  the  pricHJt)  of  ^ome  less 

Curtailment  of  Coveriunent  Spending  csGcntial  fondt). 

The  financial  cuts  announwd  on  Oc-  Other  savings  will  b^  pffftrttcd  by  in- 

tober  24  by  the  prime  minister  to  meet  <^reflftinp:  hy  ono  pcmiy  the  chargt*  for 

the  nation's  economic  needs  are  re;::ard-  Bc}iool  mctJs,  and  liters  ib  to  be  a  charge 

ed  as  anythin;^  bnt  adeqnate.  Tt  in  ^ener-  of  not  iJjor»  Lfian  one  shillini;  on  each 

allyconsidered  that  the  total  of  £2^1  mil-  prescription  nnder  the  National  K^fllth 

lion  Ftfited  by  Mr.  AttloG  should  have  Service.  The  Health  Service  preFCnption 

been  at  kaet  (ioublo  to  meet  Uio  rtjtr&uch-  charge  is  ft^nsihie  and  should  prevent 

ment  requiremyntii  wiiich  the  sitnation  many  anrcoBonablc  oalle  upon  doctors 

demanded.  The  city  view  i^  that  the  ;^ov-  and  trivial  demands  of  tlie  chemist.  It 

eniment  is  merely  tinkering  with  the  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  more  w- 

problem,  and  to  hnHin^pHmen  nil  a  whole  pensive  items,  auch  as  sptytnclftft,  the 

the  extrfimply  modcet  cuts  have  bwn  all  #rovemment  conld  hnve   paved  a   good 

the  more  Burpriaing  beuauii*j  of  the  se-  deal  more  hy  charging',  say,  ten  shillings 

riouij  warning  given  by  Mr.  Attlee  and  for  each  pair  of  spewUcles,  except  in  the 

other  ministers  on  the  gravity  of  the  <Ja^y  of  pensioners  and  children.   The 

sitnation,  and  which  was  abnndnntly  em-  small  increase  in  the  school  me.nls  aeenifl 

phaaized  imTnerlintely  before   the  eute  justified,  and  it  is  pafimnted  that  parents 

were  announced.  wi*l  ii^  future  pay  about  £13  million  in- 

To  have  thus  prepared  the  public  mind  ^**^,**  «f  ^^\.  million  toward  a  total  an- 

for  a  most  severe  pnming  of  ^ovprnment  ^ual  expenditure  of  about  ±39  miUion 

expenditure    in    varimis    direotiona  ^^  meals  at  sehooL 

(iwiich,  let  it  bft  noted,  the  nation  was  Outside  the  £250  million  in  ouIb  there 

ready  to  accept)  and  tlien  to  go  only  half  is  to  be  a  small  retrenchment  in  expendi- 

way  in  that  dir&ction  does  seem  to*  indi-  tore  on  dcfcnBe  at  the  annual  rats  of 

OBte  a  lack  of  true  leadership  and  i?  cer-  £30  nuHion,  tint  this  is  lo  be  reviewed 

tainJy  wanting  in  that  brtJdneflfl  of  action  Jaier  when  the  future  Btrnrturr  of  the 

which  the  situation  consequent  on  deval-  armed  forces  haa  been  completed.  As 

uation  bo  fully  demands.  In  the  event  the  forecast   by  Sir   Stafford  Cripps,   last 

prime  minister's  statement  produced  an  Jnly,  a  new  dollar  import  program  will 

anticlimax.  reduce  imports  in  the  first  half  of  nest 

Of  the  £250  million  the  heaviest  cut  is  year  tu  $tj00  million. 

in  capital  eipenditurej  which  is  reduced  The  nation  received  the  a-nuouncemeDt 

by  J&140  million,  to  become  fully  effective  of  the  cuts  quite  coolly.  The  more  one 

in  the  second  hfilf  of  I  [)50.  There  win  be  thinks  nbout  tJiem  the  more  on^  con- 

a  reduction  in  the  housing  pro-am  of  dudes  Uiat  they  are  merely  temporary 

£35  million  annually,  and  a  similar  sum  expedients  which  put  nfp  to  a  later  day 

will  be  saved  by  a  furtJier  restriction  of  the  real  shonldftring  of  the  nalion^s  fi- 

private  building.  This  means  ihat  in-  naneJal  and  economic  burdens.  At  least, 

stead  of,  say,  *JOO,000  new  p^rmnnent  that  if  what  it  appear?  to  be  to  the  av- 
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fira^e  cltdzen;  However,  Mr,  Herbert 
MoTnaon,  lord  presi<ient  oi'  tlie  C<iant:il, 
Bpealcing  vn  Octolier  27  in  the  closing  de- 
bate (in  the  cuts  in  FarliaJ^^t  ^^^M  Ihe 
Hiiuac  that  the  pre^^^nt  iiis+fllliTi^nt  of 
cutK  bml  be^Ti  iTiflilo  to  scTYC  Jiotice  on 
everyone  that  the  |,^ovyrnm^iU  [n<>ant 
"hnsinesB  abont  »'«"onoiny.  Anyfln^,  he 
went  on,  Tvho  ima^ncs  that  ihe  present 
list  represented  thd  end  of  tbp  govern- 
ment's (;ffi>rl  was  gr>iiig  to  be  undeceived 
bel'orp  li>ng- 

Seavy  Taxation  Sttfin  lac^ntfvt 

proM^m  'would  be  opiii[jIyt*  withont  rff- 
tTKEUM  t«  ttw  vital  mfttttc  of  taxation, 
Biitftii/fi  tnxflticn  notv  aniouufB  in  ebont 
40  p^^^ccnt  of  the  ur^lioiiii^  inrnrnp.  ooid 
it  weic''**  iienviij  rrpon  tlte  finanoial  in- 
centive's of  nil  ela^Bcs,  Ab  abuul.  h^\T  the 
flfl]fl.rios  and  waj^ta  of  ths  peop[i.>  flbore 
what  would  be  regarded  in  Amcijca  as 
A  very  loyf  iigare  is  tiken  by  (Jiti  govern- 
ment in  taxatiorhf  tliere  ba?  bfien  littlft  in- 
dnceJijyjit  lo  earn  moTC  tlifln  t^c  fiUf^tcni]- 
ary  wp*^kly  or  monthly  ajnOLUii  liy  work- 
ing Ign^er  hours  Lir  in  the  oase  of  pro- 
feeaional  vr\ej\  by  nndcrtakiu^  extrj^  00111- 
migsions.  And^  of  coui-h^,  it  is  strongly 
<ilaimt>diii  businePH  [■irfilefl  tliat  the  high 
rhtb  til'  profits  tasatir»n  curbs  ejiltjpijiie. 
It  is  iii'm  Ifu'ii  f^f  ThJ'Pntivc  tbftt  is  pxf>]>- 
a,bl>  iKe  gflVftrmnoiits  bif^W<iiit  htJitUiL'hy 
on  tlio  home  frojiL  lu  spite  of  a.11  thf.  ap- 
■p«ca\a  Viy  niim^VftT^  f>t  s^^^t  ioi  ?,itKtoi 
effort  on  tTif  part  of  the  trjide  uuitA:  rank 
anfJ  fi]r  tkcrc  has  not  up  to  this  nimnent 
bttn  jiTiy  notable  i'<^yion=if .  The-  buFincss 
ct>tiimc5iiitv  flTid  profcBsioAS.1  uiyn  would 
rerpivt  aliealtliy  rit-iiiiularit  to  entftrfriFie 
if  the  guvyriiiTifiiU  made  &  redly  heavy 
cut  111  Rtntf!  cspcnditurij,  As  it  is^  the 
hiigt  sumsiiivulved  bi  tfie  various  firn^in.!- 
iztttiou  pG^iciop,   including  riationtiJiBa- 


liou  o[  wrtain  iuduAtrit^^  and  LJi«  Health 
flervioe  scheme^  have  contributed  in  no 
eniHU  meiiJsure  to  tli?  hi)^h  rj*te  of  taxa- 
tion, ftnci  many  now  question  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  gov- 
erjjijj^t  to  bavfe  "Mflttpned  s]owl>'"  in- 
fife/iJ  of.  implcm^TL^ing  its  eiqi^npis-e 
Boheiiies  in  qiiif^k  *<ut:i^u!<ion. 

There  is  no  doubt  tlitit  the  eitiiBtion 

facing  Britain  is  grave,  -As  the  worldly 
pnliti<^innB,  businostsnien  and  econfimisti? 
eec}  it,  ev(?ry thins  iJf;pend&  upon  the  suc- 
btrftf  of  U11J  tioJUi'  expurt  liT-ive  and  ihid 
in  turn  dtpcnde  upon  the  extent  t^i  whieh 
BritSLn  can  inyreaa*?  her  pryduutioo  for 
the  dollar  am:!  other  lajukf^ta.  Speaking 

btir  E?^  Mr.  Hftrolr]  Wilfton,  ^ii^siidtint  of 
the  Btinrd  of  Trade,  mnde  this  signifliiant 
stnt^t\.*iai:  "This  i:^  Britsiin'e  JMi4t<JiaaK;. 
'.rtb«^ri^  la  no  nlteriiflfiv*"  to  increasing  'juc 
dollar  exports." 

Fortunately  to  those  who  havp  knowl- 
ed>^  of  Jehovali'e  kin^oin  there  is  a 

iTioftt  Tffplnome  aUfrriativej  not  dtjjejidyut 
upon  t]jc  vagaries  of  jntcrnationcil  i^-dHp 
nor  on  tliii  fin£t.iK.'iiril  umulpulatidn  of  ex- 
r.bflngfl*.  Thf^  a]tentn.tive  is  to  be  found 
in  the  new  world  of  rightconsnces  uiider 
Chriftl'ft  bfep^eficent  ndBrsiiip.  Be  it  &a.p- 
italist^  pocifllist  or  rommnnifit  g^oTprn- 
men1t  not  one  ctm  Ijrijm  ordcT,  pca&c. 
pnippf^rffy  or  fffe  out  nf  f'e  pteaynt  'ih.&- 
os  rJid  doeay  of  tliij;  corrupt  nnd  *?yil 
"Vi'orld  uyi^lem;  and  tiiy  t:onibined  prayers 
of  a'i'l  t>ie  reTigioni^ta  earinot  "hinder  'ili^ 
a^^t^omyMnhiiniiit  of  its  prophetically  de- 
elflrttl  doocm  at  ArTunircddon.  Tbpre  isi 
no  ilftVAlnnHmi  in  lb»*  king'^n™  ot  Jehu- 
vah,  LpijI.  the  vaJue  o|;  His  blysiiULf^a  wili 
B-pprtiyiiite  eternally,  and  obedient  nmn- 
kind  mtII  delight  thcmselTes  in  the  moRt 
Mesf^f'fi  Ri^onnmir,  find  srJi^ia!  order  Uiat 
will  ever  have  Ij^bJi  ysflabliBlied. 
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THERE  is  scarcely  a  pRTsmi  vnang  or 
old  "hnt  wVifi  hua  had  a  hoaJaehu.  At 

IcGBt  12  million  AiutjritJttiiB — iibuui  1  out 
of  ly^-yuirer  ham  i'requent  or  chronic 
Jieadftches*  More  workinjE:  hours  are  lost 
OTi  BCCQTjnt  of  "pain  in  the  upper  nl^ry*' 
than  from- any  other  singlf^  nilmfrnt,  un- 
Iftfl^  it  -might  hf^  thr^  mnimon  eold.  Why,  it 
la  even  clainiiid  that  cranial  trjl»ul»liunii 
rank  witii  imjumpatibiiily  and  the  ether 
woiuaji  as  a  caube  for  divorce. 

Wlint  can  ws  do  nhoait  our  heaJuKhis^t 
Pain-hurritid  Aiiii^rLcunH  gutp  livwn  15 
biliiij'n  aspirin  a  year,  and  spend  $S5,000, 
000  on  drugstore  headache  remedies.  Bat 
patented  pain-chasers  are  worse  than  no 
pTote^'tion  ni  all  when  reliod  upon  con- 
tinually to  stand  back  the  chrunit;  hvniX- 
aeliv  dt;inou.  Eveu  tJiou^b  it  may  i>ever 
hav^  occurred  to  anyone,  an  aspirin  tab- 
let has  no  miraculous  inteliip;ence,  no 
power  to  propel  itself  to  the  sife  of  the 
trnnble  and  romhat  thf?  foe.  Even  the 
new  "wonder**  concoction,  caU«d  calV 
gouu,  uieruly  rupb  Uie  pain  in  tb«  head 
a  temporary  deadeninjE:  bop  without  go- 
ing CTen  remotely  near  the  ogre  that  is 
raiifling  thfi  mit^ery.  Some  paUiaUveB, 
lil^o  acetanilid,  after  libtiral,  regolar  in- 
taktiH,  join  forces  witii  the  eidi  genius  of 
distress  and  produce  headaches  of  their 
ovm.  ^orriG  have  other  ways  of  adding 
f«eJ  to  the  n>^n(ftl  and  phy.siml 
rnberLfiR  of  innre  and  more  peo^ 
plti.  There  are  nyi^trumB  tlial 
are  liabit-lormiiig,  leading  the 
victim  down  the  wretched  road 
to  drug  addi(?tioD.  Others,  like 
hrnniidpfl,  prodin^p^  rondilioi^P 
of  drunkcnncea  and  even  in- 
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Banity,  But  nieauwhile,  what  about  the 
headache  T 

It  throbs  and.  racks,  undiRturbcd* 

Medical  science  has  not  much  more 
than  its  own  heftdnche  to  offer.  It  haa 
estab]]R}ied  i^penal  headache  dinics  in 
leading'  ho^pitalfif  but  iii^i  enough  to  take 
mre  o?  12  iiiillion, patients.  It  is  exper- 
iirmnlltig  with  drugs^  physiotherapy,  vi- 
liioji  correction  and  surgery.  Tt  is  com- 
piling a  Talmud-thifk  theology  tryiny  to 
explain  what  causes  hcadacho  and  what 
can  hf  don<?  ahattt  hyadttche.  But  Be  one 
baffled  invetiUgalor  attests,  the  chronic 
hvadaciie  sufferer  "may  find  liimHelf  on 
an  Gxcu rsion  to  th e  oph thalmologint, 
neurologist,  dentist,  paychiatriijt,  obIbo- 
palh  nnd  cliirnpraelor.  Thernupon  he  is 
X-raycd,  masgugedf  aualyaed,  fitted  with 
gtoB^ctj,  relieved  of  his  turbinates  and 
teeth,  and  too  often  emerges  with  hia 
headache  intact". 

The  supreme  enigma  hoflling  Etjienca 
is  how  to  anrvey  and  correct  the  emo- 
tiftnal  life  of  the  puliejil,  because  emo- 
tiunal  unbalance  is  the  familiar  spint 
tliat  shra  up  more  head  pain  than  any 
other  factor. 

What  la  tt  Headache? 

A  rp  you  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
scenoE  to  be  anything  else  than  the  brain 
ihrttbhiiig}  The  brain  is  as  in- 
ijensate  as  "so  much  boiled  ce- 
real". Doctors  have  prodded 
the  brain  of  volnnteer  vietinis 
nndergoing  surgery  without 
anesfhotiet;  and  (whether  such 
viciujji^  uuder  the^e  circum- 
stances caa  give  relifibTe  tesri- 


mony,  don't  ask)  found  that  the  headache 
seems  to  be,  (1)  pain  in  certain  parts  of 
the  dura,  a  tough  white  tissue  which 
covers  the  brain;  for  instance,  the  dura 
may  be  stretched  by  brain  tumors,  al- 
though this  is  rare.  Or  (2)  action  of  pul- 
sating veins  upon  pain  areas  of  the 
scalp :  dilation  of  the  large  cerebral 
blood  vessels  which  have  nerve  fibers  in 
them;  the  widening  of  important  arteries 
in  the  neck  may  also  contribute  to  or  stir 
up  a  headache. 

There  are  said  to  be  two  general  class- 
es of  headaches.  One  ib  called  organic, 
when  the  headache  is  caused  by  some 
disease,  infection  or  other  physical  dis* 
order.  The  other  is  called  psychogenic 
or  emotional,  when  the  trouble  is  emo- 
tional in  origin. 

Not  that  organic  and  emotional  head- 
aches, can  always  be  easily  distin- 
guished; they  may  overlap  and  agitate 
each  other.  Patients  examined  at  the 
Mqntetiore  hospital  headache  clinic  in 
New  York  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  headaches  to  which  emotional  fac- 
tors contributed  in  95  percent  of  the  cas- 
es; in  35  percent  of  the  cases  emotional 
disturbances  were  the  sole  cause  of  head* 
ache. 

If  it  is  the  action  of  pulsating  veins 
upon  the  pain  areas  of  the  scalp  that 
causes  headache^  then  it  is  no  mystery 
why  emotional  disturbances  cause  so 
much  headache.  Any  strong  emotion — 
fear,  anxiety,  anger,  hate,  worry,  guilt, 
tension—is  a  trigger  that  sets  oiT  that 
kind  of  agitation/ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen 
of  this  -swirling,  panicky  world,  besieged 
by  their  everyday  anxieties,  frustrations 
and  worries,  getting  too  little  sleep  and 
generally  overworked^  are  bull's-eye 
marks  for  the  chronic  headache. 

In  ease  you  have  unfortunately  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  the  head-racking 
fiend,  or  should  encounter  it,  tliere  is  no 
sure  method  of  self-diagnosis,  of  course. 
However,  leading  authorities  have  out- 
lined the  general  characteristics  of  the 
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more  prevalent  types  of  chronic  head- 
ache, which  are  summarized  below. 

CharacteriattcB  of  Chronic  Headaches 

Psychogenic — Emotional.  The  most 
common  headache.  Although  not  gener- 
ally so  severe,  it  makes  itself  felt  by  a 
constricting  clutch,  starting  at  any  point 
and  spreading  insidiously  to  the  top  and 
finally  taking  over  the  entire  cranium,  to 
settle  down  eventually  in,  perhaps,  the 
frontal  region.  The  victim  may  experi- 
ence the  sensation  of  wearing  a  tight 
hatband,  or  a  feeling  of  pressure.  He 
may  feel  lightheaded.  Hia  palms  may 
sweat.  Neck  muscles  may  feel  stiff  and 
tender, 

Noting  that  the  psychogenic  ease  is 
precipitated  during  or  after  states  of 
nervous  tensions,  investigators  general- 
ly conclude  that  prolonged  tenseness  of 
the  scalp  muscles  produces  the  pain.  Be- 
sides the  drugstore  panaceas,  enemas^ 
lying  down,  scalp  massages^  modified 
chiropractic,  or  maybe  a  vacation,  may 
help  temporarily.  But  the  permanent 
cure?  Well,  the  victim  will  have  to  gain 
an  insight  into  his  conflicts  and  solve 
them,  which  many  times  is  about  as  easy 
as  jumping  over  the  moon. 

A  variation  of  the  psychogenic  head- 
ache is  induced  by  general  muscular  ten- 
sion. This  is  the  kind  that  grows  slowly, 
exasperatingly,  as  the  day  wears  on,  un* 
til  you  are  suspended  in  a  vise-like  grip. 
Aak  the  tense^  high-strung  individual 
who  can^t  relax  or  who  uses  shoulder  and 
neck  muscles  a  great  deal  for  more  de- 
tails about  this  kind  of  headache.  Tem- 
porary relief  may  come  from  rest^  heat 
at  the  back  of  the  neck^  massage,  loosen- 
ing of  the  body's  nerve  centers.  When 
spinal  arthritis  is  the  cause  of  the  head- 
ache, the  general  ■  health  must  be  im- 
proved, metabolic  disorders  corrected, 
fatigue  and  eyestrain  must  be  avoided. 
But  here  again  permanent  relief  re- 
quires learning  to  relax,  to  work  with- 
out strain,  to  avoid  anxiety. 
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MiGBAiNB.  Well  does  the  victim  know  it 
before  it  comes;  it  s^nds  him  an  "aura" 
of  warning.  He,  or  twice  as  often  it  is 
she,  notices,  out  of  one  corner  of  the  eye, 
zigaag  flashes  of  ligM,  climbing  saw- 
teeth, luminous  spirals  or  other  blinding 
contortions.  Back  of  the  eyes  and  on  one 
eide  of  the  head  (migraine  means  "half 
a  skull")  begins  a  dull,  throbbing,  sick- 
ening dolor.  Bright  light  makes  it  worse. 

Commonly  misnamed  the  menstrualj 
relaxation,  Sunday,  week-end  and  siek 
headache,  migraine  may  come  at  any 
time,  especially  at  "letdown"  periods, 
such  as  on  rest  days  or  the  first  day  of 
vacation.  It  may  last  an  hour  or  a  week. 
It  tends  to  weaken  in  the  evening  hours. 

What  causes  migraine?  There  is  at 
least  one  theory  in  every  sufferer.  Some 
say  allergy.  Some,  heredity.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  personality  factor  involved. 
Migraine  sufferers  are  almost  invaria- 
bly the  hypersensitive  type,  persons  who 
cringe  inwardly  over  little  things  other 
people  do  not  notice^  the  emotionally  in- 
secure, ambitious,  tense,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  stubborn,  inflexible,  resentful 
personalities. 

Now  what  can  be  done  for  such  unfor- 
tunates? About  as  much  as  can  be  done 
tvith  them.  Various  ergot  preparations, 
like  the  aforementioned  cafegone,  may 
lessen  the  misery,  possibly  at  the  risk  of 
precipitating  high  blood  pressure.  Inha- 
lation of  pure  oxygen,  avoidance  or  re- 
duction 01  exposure  of  allergens,  relax- 
ing for  half  an  hour  in  tepid  baths,  may 
tender  some  help,  as  a  mirage  helps  the 
desert  wanderer.  But  permanent  relief 
calls  for  changes  so  drastic  that  the  vic- 
tim has  just  about  to  don  a  new  person- 
ality, or  at  least  seek  new  environmental 
factors.  Gut  the  work  routiiie.  Develop  a 
hobby.  Reduce  tension.  Cross  one  bridge 
at  a  time,  as  it  is  reached.  Learn  to  ac- 
cept or  avoid  aggravating  environmen- 
tal circumstances.  A  change  of  attitude 
and  habits. 

A  variation  of  migraine  is  the  brutal 
histamine  headache.  It  wakens  its  vie- 
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tim  after  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  witli  a 
boring,  one-&ided,  excruciating  pain  in- 
■volving  eyes,  temple,  neck  and  face.  His- 
tamine lasts  less  ttian  an  hour  an3  usual- 
ly picks  on  people  in  their  late  bo's. 
While  it  may  be  related  to  some  allergic 
reaction,  histamine  is  thought  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  the  chemical  by  that 
name  in  the  blood.  In  most  eases,  sitting 
up  in  bed  routs  the  torturer.  Gradually 
increasing  shots  of  histamine  injected 
under  the  skin  or  into  the  veins  desen- 
sitises the  pain. 

High  blood  presstjee.  Here  is  another 
eranium-thrpbbir  that  usually  attacks 
its  victims  in  their  sleep,  during  early 
hours  of  morning.  The  sleeper  is  gradu- 
ally prodded  into  a  torturous  awakening 
by  a  growing  sense  of  pain  which  may  be 
anywhere  in  the  head,  varying  from  a 
dull  ache  to  an  intense  pounding. 

When  the  doctors  find  out  for  certain 
what  causes  high  blood  pressure,  then 
they  will  probably  know  more  what  to 
do.  about  the  headache  it  causes.  Until 
real  relief  comes,  the  self-respeeting 
victim  will  try  not  to  aggravate  his  al- 
ready existing  hypertension  by  fatigue 
or  emotional  upsets,  A  nervous  shock, 
hard  effort,  excitement  or  the  like  may 
rouse  the  horny  oppressor  though  it  has 
been  absent  all  day.  An  icecap  on  the 
head,  sitting  up,  walking  around,  drink- 
ing coffee,  may  help.  Some  people  are  re- 
lieved by  sleeping  with  the  head  of  the 
bed  raised  lU  inehea  or  more. 

For  permanent  relief— that  same 
plaintive  refrain  again :  a  call  for  the 
kind  of  life  that  avoids  high  blood  pres- 
sure. Relaxation.  Sedation,  Rest.  Diet. 
Removal  of  aggravating  emotional  dif- 
ficulties. A  better  ordering  of  personal 
affairs.  The  kind  of  change  that  gives  the 
victim  a  calm  mind. 

Nasal.  There  are '  two  types.  One  is 
caused  by  acute  sinusitis.  The  victim 
feels  it  with  colds  and  upper  respiratory 
,  infections.  It  is  a  "sore-head"  joy-killer 
that  aches  with  a  deep  dull  pain  which 
is  worsened  by  stooping  over  or  shaking 
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the  head,  atraimng,  conghing,  a  draft  of 
cold  air  or  aJ^iohoL  A  frontal  sinus  in- 
fection make&  itaelf  felt  by  pain  in  th« 
forehead,  beginning  at  about  nine  in  the 
morning  and  growing  wore©  during  day- 
light hours,  Mftidllaij  sinus  causes  early 
afternoon  distress  in 'the  foreheadj 
cheek,  face  and  teeth.  The  day-long  suf- 
ferer will  have  sphenoid  or  ethmoid  si- 
nus infections,  with  pain  between  and 
back  of  the  eyes* 

The  other  type  of  nasal  headache, 
which  is  uncommon,  is  a  by-product  of 
chronie  ain^ifiitis,  nasal  obstruction,  or 
the  like.  There  is  little  to  offer  any  na- 
sal headache  victim  oth^r  than  rest,  heat, 
dspirin  or  the  like,  ehrinkijig  of  mem- 
branes of  the  nose  by  vaftoconstrif^ting 
drops.  Allergens  aggravate  some  ca&es* 
In  more  serious  cases  of  sirmsitis  the 
medico's  procedure  is  irrigation  or  sur- 
gieal  drainage  of  the  sinuses^  or  the  re- 
moval of  liead  growths. 

Besides  these  more  prevalent  types  of 
chronic  headache,  there  are^  at  least  200 
accountable  causes  for  tlie  ailment— stiff 
combs,  eye  trouble,  constipation,  ane- 
miaj  infeetiouy  fever,  allergies,  tumor, 


Rlcoholismj  stomach,  kidneys,  liver,  mus- 
cles— the  symptoms  of  all  are  about  the 
fiatne.  In  short,  the  headache  is  nature's 
warning  signal  that  something^  emotion- 
al or  organic  or  both,  is  in  distress.  Daii- 
ser  lurks  behind  the  chronic  headache. 
The  victim  should  do  something  about  it. 
He  should  not  continually  dose  himself 
on  drugstore  jejune  until  he  hastens  the 
destruction  of  his  health  and  mind^  or 
deadens  the  pain  until  a  brain  tumor  has 
grown  too  big  for  the  surgeon.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
headache  specialists  can  work  a  cure. 
Frankly^  the  panacea  for  tlie  world's 
headaches  calls  for  something  bigger 
than  men  and  science  can  provide.  It 
must  be  more  than  fresh  air  and  sleep 
and  diet-  It  is  the  kind  of  living  atmos- 
phere that  produces  stable  and  coura- 
geous personalities,  where  life  is  emo- 
tionally serene,  free  from  tensions, 
fears,  anxieties.  "What  an  eloquent  dis- 
tress-call for  Jehovah^g  incoming  new 
world  of  peace  and  tranquillityi  wherein 
rejuvenating  health  will  dispel  out  of  ex- 
istence forever  all  headaches  and  the 
maladies  that  cause  them ! --Contributed. 
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Headquarters  Buildings  of  United  Nations 

ng  At  the  Unitft^  X/s.tionfl  noriiflrRtnnfl  (ifi^ir*Ation  fifiTfiinriTiipj^  on  Oet.aber  24  President  Trtunan 
Baid:  "These  are  the  most  impurtaiiL  building  in  the  worldj  lor  they  are  the  oenter  of  man's 
}iope  for  peace  and  a  better  life."  Neit  day  the  New  York  Times  editoTialized :  ^'The  build- 
ijig&  wbose  cereiuoniiil  coraetstone  was  laid  yesterday,  wh«Te  Forty-second  street  meets  the 
East  riverj  will  be  of  cement  and  stone,  of  ^lass  and  steel.  They  ivill  also  be  made  of  the  blood 
and  bones  of  meiij  of  tears  and  broken  hearts*  Their  builders  ■will  be  not  anly  the  arehiteetg 
tt.ud  eontraotors;  tliey  wilt  be  not  only  the  workers  in  overalls  and  pkstie  helmctB^  some  of 
whom  stood  on  the  sidelines  yesterday,  or  perched  on  dizzy  scaffoldings,  or  guided  the  stone 
into  place.  They  Tvill  fllso  bii  the  men  who  fought  the  air  war  over  Baritain,  Tvho  fell  at  Tarawa 
and  Okinawaj  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  North  Africa,  on  the  Anzio  beach,  in  the  Nor- 
mandy landing^d,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  on  torpedoed  ships  at  sea;  they  should  inclitde, 
if  Jfr.  Yishinsky^  grim-taced  on  this  festive  day,  will  have  it  so,  the  valiant  soldiers  who  died 
for  their  native  land  in  front  of  Stiilingrad;  amon^^  th^m  will  al&o  be  a  veteran  who  died  of 
wounds,  too  soon  to  read  the  adopted  charter,  at  Warm  Springs,  Gra.  These  are  the  irnaeen 
builders." 

i^  These  buildings  "made  of  the  blood  and  hones  of  m^en"  the  center  nf  maTi's  hope  for  pi>flPJ5l 
Not  to  ChrisLiuits,  for  the  Bible,  saya  that  God  dwells  not  Ju  buildinga  made  by  roenj  that 
Christ  and  His  kingdom  are  the  hopes  for  poa^e,  that  only  woe  comes  to  things  built  upon 
blood— Acts  17:24;  Isaiah  9:Qj7]  Daniel  3:44;  Micah  3:10,12;  Habakkuk  2;  13. 
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WHAT      happy 

ati  a.  culd  and  dreary 
day  when  one  is 
h^niarry  and  tired  1 
Warming  nnd  ;ippfi- 
i\7.\T\g^  nonrisli  \ng 
and  satisfying— that  is  tiaup  wlion  it  is 
mndo  riglit  and  scn'od  rijfht,  BuL  alati! 
eo  often  t^oup  is  not  inadt?  or  served 
right.  Soiiietiitujs  it  i*  lukewarm,  wa- 
tered down  and  as  tast^lei^s  as  the 
turnip  "soaps"  served  up  in  the  Na>,i  con- 
centration camps.  8ometimPS  nirdtc<i,  it 
iR  aa  Tp(idling  to  lool;  upon  as  di&li'A'utur, 
or^  ai^ain,  it  in  thick  and  luinpy,  lik«  a 
I'auJty  Lalch  cf  paperhanger's  paste.  The 
housewife  that  tarns  out  JiUch  diwoourag- 
in^  failnreH  as  thepe  usually  onds  up  buy- 
ing ft  f^an  oponcr  and  eoriie  uf  the  "Ot" 
varieties  of  timmd  Kuupii. 

AU  soups,  and  this  itirlndea  the  10,000 
fancy  n  la  Freiicfiy  aoupe,  are  puin 
poEifid  of  no  more  than  four  batiii^  ijigre- 
diente:  stock,  ijyasoniiig,  vegetables,  and 
yariiishes.  ''Stoclt^'  is  the  liquid  part, 
mostly  water,  that  contains  the  ea?f*nce, 
juice  and  geiatin  hoilcd  cut  of  raeaf, 
ponltry,  flah  or  vcgetahka,  ll  it  ^simple  to 
make,  Tak^a  a  l'«w  pounds  of  lean  veal 
ur  beef,  together  with  a  knuckle  or  shin- 
bone  that  is  first  broken  open  ro  that  the 
marrow  Lsn  e.srape,  nnd  place  the,^e  in 
an  enaTn^l  or  stamloss-Bteel  pot*  Otiier 
metals  give  an  undesirable  "^ta&te".  Add 
I  quart  (mory  or  less,  depending  on  rich' 
»t?ssj  desired)  of  cold  sailed  wateMoeaeh 
pound  of  meat,  nnd  "hml  for  5  or  6  hours. 
Chicken,  duck  or  turkey  bones  arfi  good 
udditious  to  this  stock.  After  boiling, 
strain  and  ulLow  to  cool,  and  tlien  remove 


all  or  part  of  the  hardened  Tat  frnm  the 
top.  This  Block  can  be  kept  for  eoverwl 
days  and  uaM  to  niake  different  doups. 
Other  stocks  can  be  juade  from  lamb  or 
ham  bonea.  Oxtails  make  a  favorite 
iitoek*  Kabbit,  venison,  ^oose^  f  rogs.  cto., 
also  produce  suitable  sonp  Htoeks,  FUh, 
elam-s,  oysierSj  phrimps  and  turtles*  make 
pnpnlar  poiips.  Saving  the  water  from 
eoojced  and  «umed  vegetables  and  nsing 
it  instead  of  plain  water  in  the  ?itnrk  is 
good^  ^ince  it  add»  extra  fond  valuRB  and 
flavor. 

The  next  t>(«ps  in  soup-makinp;  are  al- 
mutfl  aa  simple  as  making  the  fitooif,  for 
all  that  is  needed  is  the  addition  oi!  this 
or  that,  and  the  .■stofik  is  tranbrormed  into 
an  e^riting  bouiNon^  yonsomuK',  orcamed 
or  thickened  tigup.  While  soup  is  quite 
Kiiiiple  in  its  basic  formula.,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  dull  "cut  and  drird"  affuir.  The 
greatest  latitude  ia  afforded  ttie  individ- 
ual cook  to  cspreyii  her  artistic  geniuSf 
eapceially  in  tb^dusioiiiiig  and  flavoring  the 
soup,     . 

Prpfh  or  dried  baeil,  uhives,  lovage' 
(wiih  its  celery  like  taste)»  summer  or 
win  tvi' savory,  a  re  only  a  few  of  the  horbi> 
for  soup  pots.  A  fine  bouquet  is  obtained 
with  2  sprigiri  of  parsley,  2  sprigs  of 
thyme,  1  sprig  of  luarjorain  and  i  Inay 
leif,  all  tied  in  a  bag  th^t  is  removed 
after  uooking-  llerhs  should  be  added 
aboat  i  hour  before  the  end  of  thts  cook- 
ing so  that  their  goodnec^K  is  not  boiled 
away.  Many  spiccB  also 'are  usedj  the 
prineipal  one  being  pepper. 

A  >vord  of  caution:  a  deheHte- tasting 
fioup  can  easily  be  spoiled,  and  often  is, 
simply  hy  overteasouing  it.  However,  if 
a  soup  is  designed  to  be  hot  and  spicy 
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in  flavor,  then  do  not  skimp,  but  rather 
hit  a  high  note  with  the  seasoning.  Salt, 
a  very  important  iteiEi,  will  ruin  a  soup 
if  too  much  is  used.  But  if  by  accident 
you  get  too  much  salt  in  the  soup  do  not 
throw  the  whole  away  in  a  torrent  of 
tears.  All  you  have  to  do,  unless  you 
know  a  better  way,  is  to  slice  up  some 
potatoes,  boil  thein  in  the  soup  a  few 
miniites,  and  then  fish  them  and  the  ex- 
cess salt  out  together. 

Turning  Stock  into  Soup 

A  plain  stock  with  nothing  added  ex- 
cept a  little  seasoning  is  served  to  in- 
valids, as  broth  or  houillon.  Sometimes 
it  is  strained  through  fine  cloth  or 
cleared  with  egg  white  and  e^g  shells. 
Stimulating,  it  is  of  little  food  value  and 
is  easily  digos^tcd.  A  (^onsomme  is  siniilar 
to  a  bouilhm,  but  is  made  with  leas  wa- 
ter, is  richer  and  is  more  elegant  in  fla- 
,  vor.  The  many  modifying  agencies  that 
may  be  added  make  available  a  great  va- 
riety of  consommes  that  serve  well  as 
appetizers  before  the  heavier  dinner 
courses. 

If,  however,  the  soup  is  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal dish  or  is  to  be  a  meal  in  itself, 
then  it  must  have  substantial  additions 
of  vegetables  to  give  it  not  only  flavor, 
but  also  body,  substance  and  a  satisfying 
amount  of  food  vahie.  Such  a  fortified 
soup  niay  bo  t^ifhei'  clf^ar  or  thickened, 
the  thhrkened  ones  being  either  creamed 
soups  or  purees.  Vegetable  soups  are 
good  examples  of  reinforced  bouillons. 
The  combination  of  vegetables,  and  the 
amount  of  each  used,  are  usually  deter- 
mined by  the  odds  and  ends  in  the  icebox 
or  refrigerator.  Onion,  or  chive  and  leek, 
is  greatly  desiraljle  in  a  savory  soup. 
Celery,  turnips  and  tomatoes  arc  also 
important  vegetables. 

If  one  has  a  choice  of  vegetables,  then 
here  is  one  suggested  recipe:  1  quart 
oamied  tomatoes,  3  large  carrots,  1  tur- 
nip, T  sliced  onion,  2  diced  potatoes,  3 
chopped  brancheK  of  celery,  a  handful  of 
chopped  cabbage  leaves,  j  cup  canned 
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corn  and  ^  cup  of  green  beans  or  peas. 
Vegetables  are  either  added  at  intervals 
which  permit  them  to  finish  cooking  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  or  they 
are  first  fried  in  butter  a  few  minutes 
and  then  placed  in  the  soup  to  simmer 
for  about  two  hours.  The  latter  method 
makes  a  richer  soiip.  If,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  balance  lietween  a  number  of  vege- 
tables^ a  particular  one  gives  a  predom- 
inating theme,  then  the  dish  takes  the 
name  of  that  vegetable,  as,  for  example, 
onion  soup,  broccoli  soup,  corn  soup,  to- 
mato soup,  mushroom  soup,  etc. 

Those  soups  made  with  peas,  dried  or 
fresh,  lentils,  beans  of  every  sort,  pota- 
toes, pumpkin  or  squash,  are  usually 
called  purees  because  the  predominant 
vegetable  is  rubbed  through  a  sieve  to 
make  a  soTip  having  a  thick  consistency 
like  heavy  cream.  A  cup  or  two  of  taste- 
less soybeans  can  be  nicely  hidden  away 
in  a  puree  to  add  extra  food  value. 

Another  very  important  class  of  soups 
are  those  that  are  thickened  by  creaming. 
Originally,  a  creamed  fish  soup  was 
called  "bisque",  but  today  tlie  term  is  ap- 
plied to  other  creamed  soups.  Real  cream 
or  rich  milk  is  best  to  use  for  delicious 
cream  of  ahuond,  cream  of  corn,  ereara 
of  chestnut,  cream  of  chicken,  cream  of 
asparagus,  cream  of  spinach,  cream  of 
tomato,  and  cream  of  mushroom  soup. 
But  most  families  cannot  afford  to  use 
expensive  cream.  Hence,  most  recipes 
call  for  white  sauce  as  the  thickening 
agent,  made  of  flour  and  water  or  tiour 
and  milk.  The  amoimt  of  milk  or  sauce 
to  be  added  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  present  and  what  consistency 
the  artistic  cook  desires.  From  ^  cup  to 
1^  cups  of  cooked  vegetables  to  ^  or  3 
cups  of  thickener  are  the  usual  propor- 
tions. 

Garnishes  Complete  the  Soup 

You  may  think  of  garnishes  as  super- 
fluous additions  that  go  only  with  "ritzy" 
soups;  but  this  is  not  so.  No  soup  is  com- 
plete without  proper  garnishes,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  simple  it  is  or  under  what  Ynsra-  wonderfnL  If  bean,  or  lentil  sonp,  or 

"hie  eiri^mstanees  it  is  served.  TbiB  is  be-  creamed  celery,  mushroom  or  aaparagus 

canae  the  ^iirBi^lieid  am  Integral  parta  of  soTip  is  on  the  m^nu,  then  do  not  forgot 

tL&  i:OUp,  p^rfonntng:  (h«  twofold  fane-  to  ^rni^h  it  with  plivera  of  smok^  h^xiii 

tion  of  both  pleasing  the  ey«  and  gratify-  or  Hanaog*^,  or  pieces  of  crispy  bacoti. 

ing  the  taste.  This  little  trick  will  raise  Uie  family*a 

There  ai«  ifiany  types  of  garnishes,  praise  al  least  an  octave. 
Dry  crackers  or  various  crispy  croutons  Whipped  cream,  marshmallo^-s,  fruits 
give  eic'ollent  contrast  with  the  wetness  ^nd  nuts  served  in  soup  may  seem  far- 
of  the  Roup.  Onhea  of  bread  may  he  fetched,  bar  Ihev  fire,  utaori^  tbe  iiiust 
toasted,  or  browned  in  buller  or  itk«at  delightful  of  ail  ^'arniiiheb,  CreBro 
drippiiigtj.  Or  they  may  be  spread  witli  whipped  with  bait,  pepper,  cayenne,  ta- 
peanvit  butter  and  oven-brown&d.  ItiUian  batjco  or  with  orange  or  lemon  rind,  and 
pastes,  9uch  as  elhow  mAcaroni,  spa-  then  floated  on  each  serving  nf  soup,  is 
ghptti  or  vermicelli  are  extollent  gar  most  effective.  Marsbmallow'e,  toasted  or 
niBhoBinaBJinplebouilJi^HSoup.  NoodUe  not,  and  dusted  \^ith  paprika  are  also 
too,  and  "alphabets",  are  good.  Boiled  good.  In  the  liue  off  ruils,  try  diced,  oil- 
barley  or  rice,  or  oatmeal,  farina  and  fi^h  avocados  la  a  corBOiiiine.  Or  if  a 
tapioca  are  nisjo  ti.^*-**  pxf*»Rflir**iy  fn  ju^fe  soup  is  too  rich  cut  it  v^^ith  rflisina 
floiipf^.  Try  piifffd  wheat  or  rice,  or  vari-  or  currants.  Sliced  hannnnn  browned  in 
OUB  coreal  eriBpiet,  or  if  you  waul  to  butter  will  take  the  plane  of  potwloeb  iu 
serve  a  novel,  >ot  a  pleasing  disli,  place  the  pot,  or  as  a  special  treat  serve  the 
hot  buttered  popcorn  on  creamed  corn  fmnflv  hot  cherry  soup.  There  are  also 
soup  ]nat  before  it  ifl  to  be  enten.  majiy  recipes  for  wine  and  fruit  ftoupfl 

Vegelttbles  are  vary  tlhweiil  garnishes  for  serving  cold  during  the  hot  summer 

to  ffive  delightful  color  and  flavor  to  clear  nionth^j  Arid  in  fhci^ii  npplcti,  apricots, 

aoiupa,  A  few  slices  of  yellow  carrots,  hitfl  grapes,  cranberries,  pinyappie,  peaches, 

of  red  plmiento,  pieocs  of  green  pepper  oranges,  cuconul  and  many  kind.s  of  ber- 

or  asparagns  tips  will  lift  an  otJierwise  nes  are  used  to  good  effect.  And  do  not 

conmion  doup  up  to  a  chefs  specialty,  overlook  the  exciting  poaaihilitiea  of  gar- 

Eed  tomatoes  and  beets  also  have  great  nishing  soups  with  nits.  A  fcwpiae  nuts, 

value  ae  garnishes.  "Want  to  use  np  that  or  shredded  Brazile,  aluLondi*  or  pecans 

estra  hard-boiled  egg  in  the  icebox?  Then  that  arc  first  roatilifd,  or  poppy  seeds,  or 

Srceait  throdgha  aievcsad  tjpiizildeit  m  hHs  of  cooked  cheJ?tQuta  ii>  a  creamed 

i«  Huup  just  before  serving.  One  or  two  «oap  work  wonders.  With  fiuchj  try  a 

beaten  raw  egg  yolks  added  after  remov-  staaH  dash  of  nutmeg  too. 

ing  ft  aonp  from  the  heat  win  improve  ita  g^ve  the  fruit  and  jelled  soups  for 

color  and  creamy  nehnosB*  jjot  eunimer  days  and  serve  them  arctic 

Beside*    those    used    as    seasonings,  ^old.  Serve  clear  soups  piping  hot  be- 

many  herbs  are  fine  ^amishea  Parsley  f^„  ^^^^,  dinner  coureeB.  Fui-ees  and 

anHchiVR^QrepopnhirinvcgctablesoiipB.  ^^^           ^'^  f^^  f^^jj     l^nahB^  Chow^ 

Dill,  for  fiah  soups,  and  tjpearuiint  leaves  ^^          ^^^    ^    ^^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

m  a  lamb  or  mutton  soap,  do  very  welL  ^^^""^  *^i       ^                    *i. 

Grated  cheese  added  }ust  before  serving  ^^VV^^  ^^!^f  ■  &^  numerous  the  re^pes 

give»  richness  to  any  creaniy  soup.  Try  and  materials,  so  simple  the  procedure 

it  in  an  onion  soup  the  nest  time.  Cheese  — ^^hy,  any  amatear,  with  no  more  equip- 

aticka  or  toaBted  checKe  cubes  can  be  ment  than  a  pot  on  a  hoi  stove,  a  spoon 

used  to  garnish  many  soups.  Never  over-  with  which  to  tnsic  the  broLli,  and  a  little 

look  Icft-wer  poLiltry  from  the  Sunday  know-how,  can  (jim  out  a  dilTerent  soup 

dinner.  Dices  of  it  in  the  vvup  pot  are  every  day  of  the  year. 
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Zb  It  tbt  RoDUa  CMIiollo  tHergg  tn  Cxecho- 

alovaUa  who  now  take  an  oath  of  lojAltj 

to  &  Wnuuutilet  B4Tenuu«ttt? 


ROMAN  Catholicism  poses  as  the  spir- 
itual antagonist  of  materialistic  com- 
munism. From  her  safe  pulpits  in  dem- 
ocratic lands  3he  blasts  forth  a  gale  of 
inveetiYe  against  the  Red  menace.  One 
would  think  her  adamant  in  her  position 
and  ready  to  hold  it  nt  any  cost.  Adding 
to  this  impression  tlie  pope  hiirls  an  ex- 
communication.decree  at  her  millions  of 
Catholic  communists.  But  that  showy 
purge  of  Red  from  Catholicism  is  never 
carried  out.  Courageous  words  turn  cow- 
ardly when  faced  by  the  foe  at  close 
quarters. 

Do  you,  recall  the  much -publicized  re- 
sistance of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  state 
control  of  their  church  in  Czochofjlo- 
vakia?  Would  you  even  dream  such  ad- 
vertised courage  would  ever  quail?  For 
weeks  and  even  montii.'^  before  the  new 
law  was  to  go  into  effect  .these  highly 
touted  clerical  resiaters  of  communism 


^Who    Resist 


were  applauded  and  back-slapped  by  a 
foolish  Western  press,  fauning  in  its  de- 
sire to  tickle  religious  egos.  Then  just 
one  week  before  the  law  was  to  take  ef- 
fect the  blown-up  bubble  of  clerical  bra- 
vado collapsed.  On  October  25  the  Cathi- 
olic  Church  in  Czechoslovakia  loat  its 
nerve,  or  rather  abandoned  its  bluffing, 
and  said  the  priests  there  would  swear 
loyalty  to  the  communist  government, 
accept  salary-increases  from  the  state, 
submit  to  control  of  church  finances  and 
administration,  and  bow  to  the  require- 
ment of  state  approval  of  appointments 
of  priests  for  church  posts. 

Now  the  cry  may  char^ij  forth  from 
Catholic  mouths  that  the  foregoing  par- 
agraph omits  mention  of  an  important 
point,  namely,  that  loyalty  was  sworn  to 
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the  Ked  sis.te. with  reservations.  So  to 
"be  fair  this  paragraph  will  consider 
those  reservations.  In  reporting  this 
Catholic;  clergy  retreat  the  New  York 
Times,  October  26,  1949,  said  the  priest 
is  required  by  the  law  to  take  an  oath 
that  "I  shall  be  loyal  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Eepublie  and  its  people's  democratic 
regime  and  shall  not  do  anything  that 
"would  be  against  its  interests,  security 
and  unity".  The  priests  were  to  add  the 
oral  or  written  reservation  "unless  it  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  Grod  and 
the  church  and  the  rights  of  man". 

Another  paragraph  is  needed  to  show 
what  happened  to  these  faee-saving  res- 
ervations of  the  clergy.  On  November  1 
the  new  law  went  into  effect,  and  it  be- 
came time  for  the  priests  to  swear  their 


Or  1b  It  Jabovtd^B  wttnenM  who  now  wfth- 

staod  commTuilBtlc  fUEBoaltB  on  free  worship 

In  Ea^teni  Germany? 


loyalty  oaths,  with  reservations.  But 
alas !  even  the  courage  to  make  the  timid 
reservation  vanished  at  showdown  time, 
for  on  that  day  a  high  church  dignitary 
announced  that  this  qualification  had 
been  abandoned  and  that  instead  the 
priests  would  merely  add  to  their  oath 
these  words :  "Since  I  am  convinced  that 
the  government  would  never  aak  any- 
thing which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
lawa  of  God  or  human  rights."  (New 
York  Times,  November  4,  1949)  What 
an  amazing  and  appalling  thing  to  say  I' 
Or  do  they  even  know  what  they  are  say- 
ing? Those  Roman  Catholic  clergy  now 
svjear  on  oath  that  they  are  convinced 
that  a  cowTnunist  government  would  ask 
nothing  contrary  to  God's  laws  or  to 
human  rights! 

And  now  to  ask,  Why  did  these  <jom- 
promising  clergy  make  such  a  miserable 
retreat  after  the  world  expected  so  much 
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froTTi  their  proclaimed  courage?  Let  the 
excuses  come  from  an  authoritative 
sourcej  and  as  reported  in  the  New  York 

Times  of  October  27,  1949: 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  accept- 
aiice  of  the  sovernment'y  church  control  laws 
did  not  mean,  that  the  episcopate  "has  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  principles  it  always 
fought  for  so  decisivc-ly/'  an  editorial  in 
VOsscrrafore  Romano  said.  The  reason  for  the 
episcopate's  decision  nnu&t  be  sought  in  the 
concern  it  foit  over  tiie  fate  of  7^000  members 
of  tile  ckrgy  who  wo  aid  otiierwiae  become  the 
target  of  government  persecution,  it  was  qaid. 
The  t!om]>roinise,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  has 
been  made  on  ''^political"  and  not  religious 
gronuds,  Vatican  circles  added-  .  *  .  They 
added  that  the  latest  rtports  they  had  received 
from  Czechoslovakia  had  outlined  governnient 
pJany  for  Uui  consivmXion  of  a  conccJitratiou 
eanip  with  800  beds  especially  designed  for 
recalcitrant  priests  while  there  were  other  in- 
dications that  a  new  Wiive  of  reprisals  by 
means  of  torturea  and  other  forms  of  intim- 
idation was  to  be  expec+ed  in  the  clergy^s  open 
do£a]]pe  to  state  laws, 

BU^sisf^d  arc  those  who  yuffer  persecu- 
ticrn  for  Christ's  sake.  All  who  live  ^odly 
in  .Christ  Jesus  will  suffer  perseciition, 
Christ  foretold  it  for  Christians*  No  real 
Christian  will  run  from  it.  If  any  asks  a 
Christian  to  llee  from  it^  that  one  speaks 
for  Satan,  Remember  when  Christ  Jesus 
told  His  followers  of  the  severe  persecu- 
tion He  must  undergo?  And  do  yon  re- 
call ho%v  Peter  reproved  Jesus  and  said 
i^ucli  things  should  not  happen  to  Him? 
Listen  to  Jesus'  reply:  **Get  behind  me, 
you  Satan!  You  are  a  hindrance  to  me! 
Your  outlook  is  not  God's  but  man's." 
—Matthew  16:  21-23,  Moffatt. 

And  it  will  not  do  for  these  compro- 
loisers  to  try  to  wriggle  out  by  clarming 
the  retreat  is  on  political  and  not  reli- 
gious grounds.  For  the  state  to  project 
itself  into  the  church  and  dictate  its  in- 
ternal policies^  control  church  money  and 
administration  and  appointments,  and 
finance  the  church  as  a  state  tool  is  cer- 
tainly  invading  religious  grounds. 

Later  on  the  Chechoslovakian  bistiops 
apparently  realized  that  the  oath  that  a 
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communist  governinent  would  not  act 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  was  false^ 
for  in  a  statement  dated  November  17 
they  said  their  "conciliatory  directives" 
had  failed  to  effect  a  compromise^  that 
the  control  laws  were  "against  the  law 
of  God"  and  that  ''a  religious  fight  could^ 
arise".  The  Czech  word  the  bishops  used 
for  *'fight"  was  "l^oj",  which  laay  also 
be  translated  ^'struggle"  or  "conflict". 
Press  headlines,  wantinti;  more  sensa- 
tionalism, called  it  "civil  war".  (New 
York  Times,  December  5)  But  the  bish- 
ops did  not  withdraw  their  instruction 
that  priests  take  loyalty  oaths. 

True  Christians  Resi8t 

In  contrast,  note  Jehovah's  witness- 
es in  Germany,  They  hoid  four  dis- 
trict assemblies  in'Sermanyln  igigTTlie 
one  To"  se^'ve  the  witnesses  lii  tRe"  com- 
munist-dominated Eastern  zone  was  ar- 
ranged for^jiJheBritii^h  sector^^^r- 
lin.  Quietly,  ^^^Tspeciaifrains  were  en- 
listecL"-S^ew  TJbuf sTieTore^ d^partuTe 
fKey  were  canceled  without  cause^  leav- 
ing hundreds  of  witnesses  stranded  at 
railroad  stations.  Take  one  of  the  regu- 
lar trains?  The  communist  puppets 
sought  to  squelch  that  by  refusing  to  re^ 
fund  the  money  paid  out  for  special  train 
tickets,  saying  it  must  be  held  two  weeks. 
Approaches  to  Berlin  from  the  Easterr 
zone  were  guarded  by  communists.  Cars, 
buses  and  trucks  were  searched,  anJ^- 


But  througtTthe  Eed  obstacles  the  wit- 
nesses poured  into  Berlin  from  the  East- 
ern aone^  and  more  than^l^^j 
uresent^^on^Satur^^^^  __ 

ay^n£?e^TfiSir^^5^^  On 

pages  16  and  17  appears  a  photograph 
of  that  assembly,  held  at  the  beautiful 
^^Waldbuhne"  (forest  stage).  When  the 
assembly  was  over  and  the  witnesses  re- 
turned to  their  homes  in  the  Eastern 
n  the  roads  were  blocked,  cars 


Did 


:e» 


esses  react? 
romise,  j^ligat, 
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qniibblfir  or  tswear  loy&lty  tu  the  persecut- 
ing conununistg  ?   AbsolTitely  not ! 
Saturday  itt  the  aBsembb 


a 


ron 


iMsts*  It  v/as  coDcncSTii 
pjirase  blunt  fS3^trong<  And  the  only 
allegiance  it  awore  was  us  follows  • 
"Whatever  may  happen^  we  anew  vow 
allegiance  nntil  <leat.}i  to  our  great  (lod 
and  everlasiting  King,  We  s^hall  not  atop 
preachitig  the  glad  news  of  the  Ijnirt'ft 
kingfimn  as  We  hAH  t!ominanded..AgftiTifit 
all  ^efforts  to  interfere  with  iis  m  this 
courBe  of  worslup  bv  force  of  prohibi- 


raJf&oHsTyTJ&clithef  up"ffie3fe  VKrds  with 
action,  in  the  month  that  followed  568 
more  witneBBes  were  active  preaching  in 

""^Itoflocting  the  divine  spirit  anS  eour- 
ago  that  supports  Jchovnh'g  witnesses, 
their  spokesman  at  the  district  assembly 
in  Berlin  declared  in  lining  tones  'We 
tre^sactly  aa  little  afraidof  the  powe 


we  were  of  the  Na^  t'fw  ot  eotpt^,  wordg, 
^^cfc.  ^^   WjtaesB   S?^C  jjp^^'^g 

iS^madneesTOjOOO  witneBaea  were  in 
the  camps,  2,000  died  there,  2,000  left 
too  weak  to  work»  and  6,000  started  vn- 
restrained  prcaehiBg  upon  their  reldaee 
in  i94&.  Now  that  6  000  has  grown  to 
more  t}^n  4^^JHH>  in  tour  voare. 

iolic  dictator  Hitler  started  what 
he  could  Tiot  finish — smash  Jehovah's 
witnesses. jj^owjt  seems  the  conrniuuistB 
mil  take  a7iftf[eTurn_An3mffii£TE.  J^ 
TavaFTs"  willnefiseR'Tear  them  exaclly  as 
little  as  theT  did  the  Nazis,  which  means 
not  at  all!  I'hev  will  nM  kji 

I  munis 


le, ^^y;mjnm^p^sjE&,  we^e_j>, 

t^S^^i^^X^PQD^lJfitJT^  Again^iA 
loTshevism  netter  irian  otner  systemsf 
jges^  the  SEP  believe  that  that  which 
Stler^  began  must  be  lijushed  by  TlierpT 
^e  are  no  more  afraid  of  the  yi^i)  tuai 


governmSil 

not  swearTnaT they  are  convinced  tlml 
a  communist  government  will  not  asV 
anvthing  contrary  to  human  rights  or  to 
God'   '      ■'     '  *    '     .    --.1  .1=. 

clergy 

Other  communist-dominated  lande  thgy 

^aUatg.  Bat  honest  per- 
sons Of  ronrL^tfiBfTlr^tfrTTC.  them  for 
what 


an 


Clerical  Confiission 

'8f  The  following  appeared  in  the  New  Toik  Times,  October  10  "The  l^caknefts  of  the  church 
tod&y  is  largely  Ihv  n%ulL  uf  liie  alnwuei:  uT  punswuLiaa  luid  sufifeiia^,  tbv  Rer.  Dr.  WiUlam 
L.  Pcttmg'LlI,  pttsUrr  uf  ihe  Firat  PhptiHt  dljiin:}!,  RmailwA;  njid  fievcntf-iiLiith  street)  3^d 
in  R.  sPTTTion  ye^iprdny  Tnomin^.  ''Keligions  t^f^hing  thnt  is  di^^hnd  uuL  uuw  is  &  curse  and  not 
a  bl*BBing.'  he  declared,  *MoBt  of  it  is  falsg  rejigioii  ifhBiih_  ignores  the  jjt^aidiings  of,  ChriaL 
Ti|e5_e^f fl^se ,  b^Iiefia _Oj>lled  jeligioD  are_oarjp5eajBgt^*ii(itti^  Eren  right  here  in  New  York 
dty  tb^r*  arg  Biaav  churchee  wlaeh  do  do  more  tbao  paJ«de  under  the  name  of  God,  NiiLeljf- 
nine  percent  at  Teligrion  in  this  city  Bhoold  be  i^rapped  because  one  eannot  "BeTievc  taiiQ  Hud 
God  at  the  Bame  lime.  One  muBt  belicTc  God/  *  Pettingill  h  wrong  about  there  being  an  sh- 
aenoe  of  persecution  and'auScring  for  the  true  Chmtians,  as  Jfibovah's  witBesees  well  know. 
Bat  he  is  H^tht  in  speaking  of  false  religions  with  their  fal«  beliefs  as  being  ouraes  and  en- 
cmiosi  imd  in  aayiog  that  orthodox  cburdice  only  pwadc  under  Uod^a  name  and  that  ninety- 
mne  percent  of  religion  should  he  ocrapped.  It  iB  Afi  Jesua  oaidj  ^'Oat  of  tbiiKr  own  mouth 
will  I  judgre  thee>  thou  wicked  servant." — Luke  19 :  22* 
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By  "Xwdittt"  camimndtnt  In  El  Saivsdor 


JUST  smell  that  air,  Dear  Reader.  See 
that  sky!  Can  you  feel  the  rich 
warmth  of  that  sun  ?  The  day  has  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  you  are  in  Santa 
Ana,  (he  city  second  in  size  and  impor- 
tance of  El  Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the 
republics  of  Central  America.  Santa  Ana 
is  mentioned  T>y  historians  as  early  as 
1576.  This  lovely  old  city  ol  85,000, 
steeped  in  Spanish  Bges,  lies  in  a  valley 
the  iiauie  of  whicli  means  "plaoe  nhun- 
daut  with  women".  It  is  also  a  popular 
cockiigii tins'  confer,  and  our  chief  eon-' 
cem  for  today  is  just  that. 

For  almost  two  years  we  have  wanted 
to  visit  the  Cancluf  to  wateh  the  lights, 
but  sometliijig  has  always  prevented  our 
going;  so.  Air.  Reader,  we  are  glad  you 
are  coming-  witli  us,  as  we  will  be  over- 
joyed to  show  yon  the  sights  on  the  way. 
This  little  Rn^'lJ-'^h  1^'ord  is  ours.  There 
are  only  four  of  us.  so  there  will  be  plen- 
ty of  room.  Please  sit  here  in  the  front 
seat,  so  you  can  see^  better,  hut  hold  on 
tightly,  because  in  high  gear  we  are  go- 
ing to  send  chickens  and  dogs  flyin'^  for 
their  lives,  and  sometimes  pigs  too.  We 
are  in  a  hurry,  for  our  watches  show 
that  the  fi^^ihts  have  already  started 

By  the  way,  do  yon  see  those  roosters 
staked  out  on  the  side  of  the  road!  Tliey 
are  fighting  coehiS,  and  they  are  eartful- 
ly  tied  just  out  of  r<iach  of  their  neigh- 
bor for  a  good  reason.  If  tbe^y  were  to 
get  within  biting  distance  of  each  other, 
there  would  lie  pkoity  of  feathers  flying, 
and  some  valuable  birds  would  get  hurt,-. 
The  ^afvadort^Bnsi  cBi'Ty  their  coctis 
wrapped  up  tightly  in  straw  mats  so 
that  only  the  head  and  tail  can  he  seen 
protruding  from  the  ends  of  the  roll. 
Look  quickly  as  we  pass;  there  goes  a 
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man  with  one  now.  ^ee  how  he  has  rolled 
a  piece  of  cord  in  with  his  cock  so  as  to 
make  a  shoulder  strap  for  his  bundle.  He 
has  a  coek  hanging  from  each  shoulder, 

The  sun  is  bla-zing  down  hot  now,  and 
the  dusty  road  soaking  up  the  heat  glows 
white  in  contrast  with  the  green  gf  the 
jungle  growth  on  either  side.  You  will 
notice  that  we  have  just  left  the  city,  and 
that  high  board  fence  ahead  encloses  the 
Cancha  de  Gallon,  wliich  simply  means 
cockpit.  Cockfights  are  very  popular  in 
J*]J.  Salvador ;  hut  the  est'itement  of  the 
fight  is  not  the  only  attraction.  There  is 
another — betting.  Sometimes  thousands 
of  colons  are  exchanged  during  one  of 
these  fights. 

Cockfights  had  their  probable  origin 
in  Mexico  and  w^ere  later  carried  to- Eu- 
rope, where  they  became  popular  in 
many  countries,  especially  in  England, 
where  the  Eoyal  Cockpit  enjoyed  much 
popularity. Later  Spain,  helped  to  spread 
it  thrnngh  the  Americas,  where  the  fight- 
ing and  breeding  of  cocks  became  a  very 
well-developed  art.  In  Spain,  in  the  ear- 
ly history""  of  the  aport,  the  cocks  were 
fought  with  no  other  weapons  supplied 
them  than  those  given  by  nature;  but  as 
we  shall  soon  set,  the  Am^rleRUti  have 
devised  far  moVe  lethal  means  for  draw- 
ing blood  and  insuring  a  mortal  wound 
in  thft  fighting  birds.  Even  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  cocklight  enthusiasts.  Rec- 
ords show  that 
they  had  devel- 
oped breeding 
and  t-rnhnng  to 
a  very  high  de- 
gree. One  prae- 
tico  Was  to  feed 
garlic   and   on- 
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ions  to  the  fighters  to  enhance  their  nat- 
ural combative  instincts.  The  sport  is 
cruel  and  is  frowned  upon  in  most  coun- 
tries today  by  the  cultured  people  and 
in  some  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  there  are  laws  prohibiting  cock- 
fights. 

Well,  we  have  finally  arrived,  and  will 
you  look  at  all  of  those  cars  lined  up  in 
front!  They  are  mostly  expensive  Amer- 
ican makes  too,  as  you  will  notice,  tes- 
tifying to  the  relative  wealth  of  the  own- 
ers who  spend  their  Sundays  here.  The 
man  at  the  gate  has  given  us  permission 
to  enter  as  visiting  observers^  so  we  need 
not  worry  about  pajdng  or  showing  mem- 
bership cards* 

Nowj  then,  onee  through  the  gate,  we 
are  just  part  of  the  crowd.  Wouldn't 
you  judge  there  to  be  about  forty  or  fifty 
men  here?  Notice  how  this  high  board 
fence  forms  a  square  patio  arrangement. 
It  must  be  at  least  seventy  feet  square. 
There  along  that  back  wall  in  those  cag- 
es are  the  cocks  to  be  fought  today. 
Isn't  it  nice  and  shady  in  here!  Those 
two  gnarled  trees  over  by  the  fountain, 
where  those  men  are  washing  that  bloody 
cock,  are  avocado  trees,  and  that  giant, 
majestic  one  in  the  corner  is  a  ceiba.  Its 
shade  almost  covers  half  the  enclosure. 
That  tall  neat  tree  with  the  narrow 
leaves  is  a  mango.  And  what  could  that 
odd,  square  building  in  the  center  of  the 
grounds  be?  It  certainly  is  not  much  of 
a  building — just   a  wooden  roof  built 

over  this  block- 
shaped,  concrete 
base.  It  must  be 
the  fighting  ring. 
So  this  is  the 
cockpit?  It  is 
composed  of  a 
simple,  smooth, 
dirt  floor  made 
square  by  a  board 
enclosure  of 
about,  waist 
height.  Look. over 
to     our    left    in 
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those  special  bos  seats ;  whom  would  you 
guess  those  three  men  in  straw  hate  to 
be?  Yon  are  right;  they  are  the  judges. 
All  decisions  as  to  weight  and  size  of  the 
cocks  are  decided  upon  by  them,  and  tbey 
are  final  word  in  any  dispute  that  arises, 
The  ring  is  about  twenty  feet  across,  and 
to  our  extreme  right  you  can  see  where 
the  official  bets  are  made;  that  man  with 
the  felt  hat  seated  in  tke  wire  cage  is  the 
cashier. 

By  the  way,  can  you  see  who  that  is 
waving  to  ns  from  across  the  pit?  Why, 
of  course,  it  is  our  old  friend  Joaquin. 
Prom  his  gestures  and  from  his  position 
in  the  ring,  we  know  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  that  fine  bird  in  front  of  him  with  the 
yellow  and  green  plumes,  and  this  bird 
is  one  of  the  next  fighters.  The  two  own- 
ers and  the  referee  are  the  only  three 
men  allowed  in  the  pit  during  the  fight- 
ing. They  are  handing  the  referee  some- 
thing from  that  blind,  boxlike  cage.  It  is 
a  cock,  but  see  how  he  is  trussed  tightly 
in  that  leather  harness?  He  can  move 
only  his  neck  and  head.  The  referee  is 
tantalizing  the  two  fighters  by  thrusting 
this  third  cock  first  into  the  face  of  one 
and  then  into  the  face  of  the  other.  Note 
how  angry  they  are;  they  are  really 
fighting  mad.  The  referee'is  finished  now 
and  the  fight  must  be  about  to  start,  but 
no,  wait;  the  crowd  is  shouting  "Feath- 
ers! Feathers  I".  The  referee  is  return- 
ing with  the  harnessed  cock.  Look^  he  is 
permiting  the  angry  birds  to  bite  and 
snap  at  each  other,  pulling  f eathets  from 
their  necks  and  heads.  The  crowd  is  now 
satisfied.  All  is  calm. 

The  Fight 

Eeady?  There  they  go!  Do  you  follow 
that  explosion  of  feathers,  legs,  and 
fiercely  biting  beaks?  Watch  how  they 
stab  and  tear  with  their  spurs  in  mortal 
combat.  One  can  almost  feel  the  shock 
of  the  fight  as  they  meet  in  midair.  They 
are  sparring  for  the  second  lunge.  See 
how  they  circle  beak  to  beak  with  their 
wings  outstretched?  See  how  their  neck 
plumes  stand  out  forming  a  ring  around 
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their  heads!  There  they  go  a  second 
time  I 

But  what  is  thisl  Both  birds  have  fall- 
en to  the  dirt  apparently  locked  togeth- 
er. The  three  men  are  now  bent  over  the 
squirming  roosters.  The  crowd  is  breath- 
lessly waiting.  The  referee  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  owners  is  gently  with- 
drawing the  foot  of  Joaquin's  cock  out 
from  under  the  wingpit  of  the  other  bird. 
Would  you  look  at  that !  No  wonder  they 
could  not  separate  themselves.  Those 
cocks  have  long  rasor-edgedj  steel  spur& 
bound  to  their  right  legs,  and  the  referee 
has  just  removed  one  from  where  it  wa^ 
imbedded  in  live  flesh.  Blood  is  now 
flowing  freely  from  the  wounded  cock. 
Surely  this  cannot  last  much  longer. 

The  owners  are  living  the  fight  them- 
selves. The  crowd  is  now  beaide  itself 
with  excitement.  Jeers  and  cheers  are 
tiymg  in  rapid  Spanish  on  every  hand 
Joaquin  is  wiping  off  the  beak  of  his 
bird  as  does  the  other  owner  too.  See 
how  they  spit  on  the  steel  spurs  so  as  to 
help  them  cut.  Notice  how  they  are  press- 
ing their  mouths  against  the  roosters' 
backs  J  they  are  blowing  warm  air  at  the 
base  of  the  cocks'  necks  to  give  them 
strength.  Now  the  birds  are  placed  about 
three  feet  apart  with  a  wood  shield  in  be- 
tween to  keep  the  birds  from  seeing  each 
other  until  the  proper  time. 

Now,  the  referee  has  removed  the  par- 
tition. The  cocks  have  met  in  full  flight. 
Again  and  again  they  fly  up.  See  how 
they  kick  out  with  their  feet  time  after 
time.  What  a  cruel  and  horrible  sight! 
Their  feathers  are  soaked  with  blood, 
but  still  they  continue  to  fight  despite 
their  crippled  condition.  See  how  the 
bloody  razors  rip  into  the  flesh  of  their 
opponent.  But  wait!  One  bird  is  dead, 
felled  as  if  by  a  shot  The  spur  passed 
right  through  his  neck.  Mad  with  rage 
and  unable  to  free  himselfj  the  winning 
cock  has  to  be  torn  from  his  ranquished 
enemy. 

Once  again  calm  comes  to  the  arena, 
and  the  man  in  the  felt  hat  is  busy 
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changing  money  with  the  long  line  of 
men  in  front  of  his  cage.  See  these  men 
entering  the  ring?  There  are  six  of  them, 
and  each  one  hopes  to  match  his  rooster 
in  the  next  fight.  See  how  they  strut  the 
cocks  before  the  betters.  Observe  how  the 
wage-makers  are  judging  the  coeks  for 
size  and  strength.  The  betters  determine 
largely  which  birds  will  fight,  for  if  a 
match  is  uneven  or  unpopular  with  the 
crowdj  very  little  money  would  be  bet, 
with  a  resulting  financial  failure.  Oh,  oh, 
there  seems  to  he  a  dispute  as  to  what 
the  eocks  weigh.  One  of  the  judges  ie 
leaving  now  to  supervise  the  weighing. 
Incidentally,  have  you  been  watching 
that  man  over  there  with  the  wide  grin  f 
He  wants  our  attention.  He  is  sayings 
"Vamos  Aiezy  There  you  are,  Mr.  Read- 
er ;  he  is  inviting  you  to  bet  ten  pesos  on 
the  nest  fight.  This  is  your  chance ;  want 
to  bet?  No?  Then,  we  will  wa^  our  finder 
at  him  like  this.  Ho,  now  he  says,  "Yamos 
veinte"  He  thinks  we  refused  because 
the  bet  was  too  low;  nevertheless,  we  will 
soon  have  a  chance  to  explain,  because 
here  he  comes  our  way.  Why,  of  course, 
now  we  know  who  he  is;  we  met  him  in 
Guatemala  last  year.  Eemember!  He 
says  they  are  preparing  the  cocks  for 
the  next  fight,  and  if  we  would  want  to 
see  how  it  is  done,  we  will  have  to  hurry. 
Just  around  to  the  side  of  the  building. 

Selecting  the  Knives 

Look  at  that  cock  I  Isn't  he  a  fine  bird  I 
Our  friend  is  explaining  that  this  roost- 
er was  imported  from  the  United  States, 
His  owner  is  certainly  proud  of  him.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  never  lost  a  fight.  But 
what  is  that  long  leather  case  lined  with 
red  velvet?  Our  Guatemalan  says  that  it 
contains  the  knives  which  are  bound  to 
the  cock's  leg.  How  many  knives  do  you 
count!  There  must  be  at  least  ten  of 
them,  and  each  one  is  of  a  different 
length  and  weight  Look  closer  to  see 
how  sharp  they  are.  See  how  their  sharp 
double  edge  curves  to  imitate  the  natural 
contour  of  the  cock's  own  spun  That 
small  metal  bridge  at  one  end  is  made  to 
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fit  exactly  over  the  rooster's  leg-  See  how 
they  have  removed  the  natural  spur  of 
the  right  leg,  leaving  only,  a  small,  horny 
stump  as  a  tase  for  the  steel  knife  f  No 
wonder  these  fights  are  so  bloody  and 
deadly.  That  knife  is  sharp  as  a  razor 
and  can  cut  both  ways- 
Can  you  understand  our  frieiiJ's 
Spanish?  He  is  telling  you  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
knife  "for  tbe  bird^  because  a  knife  that  is 
too  long  will  bind  with  the  bird's  other 
leg,  leaving  bim  helpless  to  his  enemy. 
The  betting  odds  are  all  wi^a  this  North 
American  bird,  but  our  wise  friend  has 
just  whispered  that  we  should  not  bet  on 
him,  because  he  is  going  to  lose  the  fight. 
He  says  that  the  owner  has  given  his 
bird  a  knife  that  is  tob  long.  We  will  de- 
sist from  bettingj  but  let's  hurry  to  our 
seat  again,  as  the  birds  are  now  being 
returned  to  the  arena  for  the  fight. 

Native  vs.  Foreigner 

That  giant,  yellow  bird  must  be  the 
native  cock.  See  how  his  spur  is  covered 
by  a  small  leather  sheath  until  fight  time- 
Hear  how  he  crows  with  confidence ;  he 
reminds  one  of  a  boxer  as  he  bows  to  the 
audience*  Now  they  are  bringing  in  the 
foreign  rooster.  This  should  be  a  very 
close  match.  There  is  the  bell,  and  the 
birds  are  together  in  the  pit.  Did  you 
catch  that  maneuver?  The  American 
bird,  instead  of  flying  up  to  meet  hia  op- 
ponent, squatted  down  cleverly,  letting 
the  yellow  rooster  pass  harmlessly  over 
his  head.  He  does  it  again.  Both  birds 
change  sides,  and  once  again  the  yellow 
bird  passes  harmlessly  over  its  foreign 
enemy*  Hear  the  crowd  as  it  screams  for 
blood.  The  native  rooster  ia  by  now  thor- 
oughly enraged. 

Now  for  the  first  time  they  meet  in  full 
flight  Listen  to  the  flutter  of  their 
wings  as  they  come  together.  See 


how  they  lash  Out  with  their  feet  as  they 
hang  on  their  wings  almost  two  feet  off 
the  ground t  But  hark!  The  American 
bird  is  hurt.  The  crowd  is  stilled.  Sure 
enough,  our  broad-fmiling  friend  was 
right;  the  American  cock's  spur  is  too 
long  and  he  is  wounding  his  own  leg*  See 
how  he  binds  himself  as  he  tries  to  strike 
out  in  defense  f  The  poor  thing  now 
seems  to  know  that  he  is  doomed.  Notice 
how  he  sits  bleeding  and  gasping  for 
breath  as  he  waits  for  each  savage  on- 
slaught'from  his  opponent.  But  true  to 
his  blood,  he  never  thinks  of  running. 
Now  both  birds  have  fallen  to  the  fioor  of 
the  pit,  and  the  native  cock  is  holding 
his  stricken  enemy  in  his  beak  and  is 
wickedly  tearing  him  with  his  razor 
spur.  Those  lethal  blows  have  done  their 
work,  for  that  bell  was  the  judges  signal 
to  stop  the  fight* 

Cruelty'8  End 

Witness  how  the  poor  dying  rooster 
quivers  in  nervous  spasms  as  he  is  car- 
ried, dripping  blood,  from  the  arena.  His 
owner  is  very,  very  sad,  for  three  thou- 
sand colons  were  lost  on  this  fight  alone; 
but  our  friend  is  still  smiling.  Look  at 
his  fist  full  of  money!  That  makes  one 
hundred  colons  he  has  won  today,  and 
now  he  ia  ready  to  go  home,  and  so  are 
we. 

The  dirt  floor  of  the  pit  is  now  stained 
a  deep  muddy  red,  and  there  are  two 
small  pools  of  blood  near  the  exit  gate. 
Such  abuse  and  cruelty  to  Jehovah's  cre- 
ation will  not  exist  in  the  new  earth.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
"They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Whett  a  peace- 
ful time  that  will  be!  Just  a  moment, 
Mr.  Reader,  and  we  will  help  you 
f    to  catch  your  bus  for  the  capital. 
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"Weeping"  Image  in  ?oland  a  Fake 

Falls  to  convert  five  hundred  or  eveiL  one  of  Jflhov4h*fi  witnesses  back  to  CatliolloUm, 
though  the  Catholic  preM  in  many  lands  mode  that  ridi^^utoua  oliOiH 


LIKE  wildfire  the  mmor  that  ad  image  in 
Lublin's  cathedral  had  ^'miraculousilY"  shed 
tears  of  blood  spread  Rcross  Poland.  Thb  report, 
afterwards  proved  to  be  an  outright  lie,  caused 
multiCcides  of  poor  peasants  from  surrounding 
villagts  to  flock  to  Lublin.  Thouaands  milled 
Around  the  cathedrai  f<jr  days,  sleeping  in  the 
open,  streets  at  nigbt.  Tb^  atmospbere  was  filled 
with  noises  of  hysterical  groaning  and  quarreUng 
over  tbe  questious  wbetber  it  "was  a  miracle  or 
not"^  and  "wlio  had  seen  it  and  who  had  oof*. 
There  was  the  crying  oi  lost  ebiii^roo  ^^pacat^ 
from  their  mothers '  the  vulgar  shouting  of  those 
ths^t  encouraged  themselves  with  alcohol,  and  the 
frequent  cry  of  alarm  from  those  robbed  by  the 
majiy  tiiieves  and  pickpockets, 
C'  Each  day  tbiugs  went  from  bad  to  worse,  un- 
tU  on  Jaly  15  a  21-year-o]d  girl,  Helena  Fabeauk, 
waa  trampled  to  daatb.  The  people  bod  come 
for  many  kilotneters  at  the  instance  of  their  loca^ 
priests,  when  suddenly  the  bishop's  own  militia, 
in  an  effort  to  bold  the  frenzied  mob  back,  cried 
out  that  the  walls  of  tbe  eathedral  were  tumbling 
down.  This  was  indeed  a  CJ*iminal  folly,  for  the 
demonized  and  insane  rrowd  began  a  stsmpede 
in  which  one  was  kiRed  and  eighteen  injured. 
<L  A  reporter  of  the  Zycie  Warssawy  newspaper, 
after  standing  many  hours  in  line  to  g*^t  a  glimpse 
of  tho  hoas,  tells' of  bis  experience:  '^Tbere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  atmosphere  crented  by  a  great 
gathering  of  people  is  easily  communicated  lo 
others,  t  After  staudiug  three  hours  in  tbe  open 
Bquare,  hearing  tbe  plaintive  eongs  and  the  many 
rumors  runniug  throug-h  the  ctowA,  aoeijig  the 
pilgrims  lying  prostrate  among  the  throng,  I 
waa  slowly  overcome  by  the  disposition  of  the 
Ofowd,  and  I  asked  myself,  "What  shall  I  really 
&ee  in  the  cathedral Y  Sttp  by  step  coming  for- 
ward among  the  praying-  mnltitudos  I  finally 
reached  the  image,  wh^re  a  priest  wilh  an  astretic 
faee  said  in  an  e^^i^ited  whisper :  'Dear  Brolher, 
do  not  stop^  let  yonr  brother  also  see.  Dear  Sister, 
do  not  stop,  let  yoar  sister  also  see/  This  only 
deepened  tbe  impression  upon  me.  I  lifted  my 
head  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  ima^ 
was  trembling  and  waving." 
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<t  ^is  eyewitsie^s  goes  on  lo  tell  th&t  saddeti}^^ 
while  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  image,  be  perceived 
that  its  shaking  was  only  an  optical  iUuaiou 
created  by  partly  concealed  candles  at  the  base. 
Their  flickering  light  oast  upward  on  the  image 
together  with  the  i*i^g  vibrating  heat  waves 
caused  the  illusion.  But  the  masses^  absorbed  in 
their  prayers,  apparently  saw  only  the  image, 
not  the  ilJusion  caused  by  the  candles.  But  even 
if  they  had  beheld  the  candles,  it  is  doubtful  they 
would  have  coniiiuded  that  it  was  a  fake.  Had 
they  not  come  to  Lublin  to  see  something  f  Had 
they  not  stood  for  many  hours  in  the  square  to 
see  a  "miracle"?  They  were  determined  to  see  itT 
C  Tbe  bishop  assembled  ia  committee  of  im- 
portant personages— artists,  historians,  doctors 
— to  verify  the  "miracle"  of  blood  tears.  But 
the  vpouJd-be  bEoody  teardrops  turned  out  to  be 
nothijig  more  tbari  dirty  water  that  had  been 
splashed  on  the  image.  The  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  committee,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
fakcj  made  the  bishop  admit  it  was  a  lie. 
C  Of  the  mountain  of  lies  told  about  this  sup- 
posed "miracle"  none  wag  more  monstrous  than 
the  One  carried  by  the  Catholic  press  in  far-away 
Uiaitod  Ststi^Sf  CRnada.^  liawsii  ^ad  elsewhere. 
That  press  release  r*^^d,  in  part;  "The  Catholic 
seitOQs  of  the  cathedral  were  reported  as  saying 
that  the  image  began  to  bleed  under  its  left  eye 
while  shedding  a  tear  of  water  from  its  right  eye. 
When  the  blood  was  wiped  away  by  a  priest,  it 
was  Sfiid^  another  drop  appeared  to  take  its  place, 
...  A  most  notable  conversion  in  connection 
with  the  phenomenon^  the  Inter-CathoUc  Press 
Agency  here  reportSj  was  that  of  500  Jehovah 
witn^iseSj  who  arrived  at  the  cathedral  headed 
by  their  bishop,  m&de  a  profession  of  faith,  anfi 
were  received  back  into  the  church,"  (Published 
iTi  Eiitish  Columbia  Catholiv^  of  August  IS;  Ha- 
waii Cii^liolie  Herald  of  August  11,  and  other 
Catholic  papers) 

C  This  was  such  a  fabuloua  lie  no  Catholic  paper 
in  alt  of  Poland  dared  to  carry  it,  nor  did  any- 
one in  this  country  hear  about  it  until  reports 
reached  here  from  America* — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Polartd. 

AWAKEJ 


•VS/OKDIS 


Control  Your  Spirit 

THE  word  spirit  may  have  reference 
to  a  spirit  person,  it  may  mean  the 
life  force  that  animates  a  creature,  it 
may  indicate  Jehovah's  active  force  by 
which  He  performs  His  will,  or  it  may 
be  used  to  mean  the  mental  disposition 
or  frame  of  mind  of  a  person.  The  word 
is  used  with  all  these  meanings  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows it  is  used  to  refer  to  the  mental  dis- 
position. It  is  Tery  essential  for  the 
Christian  to  be  able  to  exercise  strong 
control  over  his  spirit  or  frame  of  mind, 
<  Proverbs  25:  28  reads:  "He  that  hath 
no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city 
that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walls." 
That  isj  he  has  no  control  over  the  dis- 
position of  his  mind.  Every  passing  cir- 
cumstance has  an  effect  upon  his  frame 
of  mind  and  he  cannot  direct  his  course 
of  action  according  to'  the  fixed  rules  of 
righteousness  of  God's  Word.  He  yields 
to  temptations,  the  pressures^  the  stimu- 
lations to  selfish  conduct  and  evil-doing 
that  play  upon  him  in  bis  various  sur- 
roundings.  He  is  excitable  and  is  quickly 
roused  to  unreasonable  anger^  with  out- 
bursts of  speech  and  action  which  are 
not  tp  good  effect. 

Thus  he  is  disarmed  and  unprotected 
against  the  invasion  of  the  demons  or  the 
spirit  of  this  world,  and  is  easily  taken 
captive  by  forces  and  powers  that  issue 
forth  from  sources  other  than  from  God, 
He  is  uncertain^  unreliable,  and  Quickly 
turned  out  of  the  way  of  righteousness. 
As  it  is  written:  ^*He  that  wavereth  is 
Like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the 
wind  and  tossed.  ...  A  double  minded 
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man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways." — James 
1 : 6-8. 

The  same  Hebrew  word  (ruach)  trans- 
lated spirit  in  the  above  proverb  is  trans- 
lated mmrf  at  Proverbs  29:11,  which 
reads ;  ''A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind :  but 
a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  afterwards." 
For  this  reason  the  American  Standard 
Version  renders  it:  *'A  fool  uttereth  ail 
his  anger ;  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  back 
and  stilleth  it»"  And  Rotherham's  reads: 
''All  his  anger  doth  a  duUard  let  go,  but 
a  wise  man  by  keeping  it  back  stilleth 
it." 

The  fool  has  no  mastery  over  his  own 
spirit.  The  anger  or  enraged  frame  or 
disposition  of  mind  which  he  feels  rising 
within  him  he  lets  explode  w^ithout  re- 
gard for  consequences.  For  that  reason 
he  acts  foolishly,  and  the  results  are 
those  of  foolishness.  The  spirit  within 
him  is  in  itself  invisible  to  onlookers.  Yet 
it  is  a  driving  force  within  him.  Hence  at 
first  it  may  cause  the  fool  to  take  on  an 
angry  countenance,  his  blood  leaving  his 
face,  his  lips  becoming  livid.  Then,  on 
top  of  Ihis  visible  effect  of  such  spirit, 
it  vonts  itself  in  violent  Inngunge  and 
actions  to  foolish  effect. 

The  wise  person  has  control  over  his 
spirit,  including  its  quality  of  anger.  He 
knows  that  thoughtless  action  will  do  no 
good  and  may  displease  the  Lord.  He 
takes  thought  for  consequences  and  care- 
fully weighs  what  will  result  if  he  gives 
way  on  the  spot  to  anger.  He  feels  an- 
ger, because  there  is  occasion  for  it;  but 
he  realizes  that  to  act  instantly  while  in 
that  disturbed  or  indignant  frame  of 
mind   might   cause   harm   rather   than 
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good.  Hence  he  exercises  self-control, 
with  knowledge  of  Gted's  will  and  with 
endarance  of  the  ang^r-provoking  fac- 
tors or  events;  and  he  holds  himself  in 
from  careless,  unrestrained  expression 
of  it.  With  holding  it  in  there  comes  to 
him  power,  particularly  if  he  looks  to 
his  great  Helper,  Jehovah  God.  At 
leng^  he  is  able  to  still  his  anger  and  to 
reason  clearly  and  then  to  act  according 
to  the  line  of  God's  will  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  Concerned, 

He  sees  it  is  well  not  to  harbor  anger 
over  too  long  a  time,  because  the  anger 
might  harden  him  into  an  unwise  mode 
of  action,  so  committing  sin.  Ephesians 
4:25-27  warns  against  this,  saying  to 
members  of  Christ's  church  or  "body': 
*'We  are  members  one  of  another.  Be  ye 
angry,  and  sin  not:  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath:  neither  give 
place  to  the  devil."  The  wise  servant  of 
God .  will  seek  to  still  his  anger  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  then  proceed 
with  a  sober,  temperate  mind. 

In  harmony  with  the  above  is  Prov- 
erbs 17 :  27, 28 ;  ''He  that  hath  knowledge 
spareth  his  words:  and  a  man  of  under- 
standing  is  of  an  excellent  spirit";  or, 
according  to  the  marginal  reading^  of 
"a  cool  spirit*',  ''Even  a  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise:  and 
he  that  shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a 
man  of  understanding."  (See  American 
Standard  Version.)  The  man  with  knowl- 
edge of  God's  Word  should  not  let  words 
fly  loosely,  and  in  a  torrent,  especially 
when  perturbed.  If,  with  knowledge,  he 
has  understanding  of  his  relationship 
with  God  and  of  his  proper  place  in  the 
Theocratic  organization,  he  will  not  let 
the  heat  of  anger  or  vexation  overpower 
him.  He  will  endeavor  to  keep  cool  and 
balanced  in  thought.  With  such  a  dispo- 
sition or  spirit  he  can  excel  or  master  the 
conditions,  the  set  of  circumstances  that 
would  drive  the  foolish  person  into  sin. 


It  is  well  said:  *'He  that  is  slow  to 
wrath  is  of  great  understanding :  but  he 
that  is  hasty  [short]  of  spirit  exalteth 
folly"  (Proverbs  14:  29)  Being  disposed 
to  hasty  or  thoughtless  action  when 
stirred  up  leads  to  the  committing  of 
foolishness,  specifically  injurious  to  him- 
self. Never  checking  himself  to  look 
ahead  to  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  un- 
bridled speech  or  conduct,  he  acts  the 
way  he  is  disposed  to  under  the  unset- 
tling conditions  and  persists  in  doing 
what  is  unwise.  Thus  he  exalts  or  carries 
away  folly,  and  is  sure  to  abound  in 
transgressions.  '^An  angry  man  stirreth 
up  strife,  and  a  furious  man  aboundeth 
in  transgression/'  (Proverbs  29:  22)  The 
best  remedy  for  such  a  disposition  is  the 
discipline  and  counsel  of  the  great  Lord 
and  Ruler.  Hence  parents  are  instructed 
thus :  ''Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren to  wrath  [or,  do  not  irritate  your 
children] ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'' 
— Ephesians  6:4;  Emphatic  Biaglott. 

Those  who  regard  the  wisdom  of  God 
remember  the  proverb:  ^Tride  goeth  be- 
fore destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.  Better  it  is  to  be  of  an  htim- 
ble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  proud.  He  that  is  filow 
to  anger  is  better ^than  the  mighty;  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  (Proverbs  16:18,19,32) 
The  wise  prefer  to  keep  company  with 
the  lowly,  those  low  in  their  own  eyes,  be- 
cause they  recognize  Jehovah  God  and 
Christ  Jesus  as  "The  Higher  Powers". 
Only  thus  do  the  wise  gain  the  favor  or 
grace  of  the  Lord  God;  for  He  resists 
the  proud.  In  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
He  will  sf)oil  those  who  have  unright- 
eously spoiled  the  peoples  of  earth  and 
persecuted  His  witnesses,  whereas  He 
will  raise  up  Hia  dowii-trodden  and  de- 
spoiled servants  and  beautify  them  with 
a  blessed  place  in  the  righteous  "world 
without  end". 
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Tickey's  Day 

fitf  A  WAKEI  ATrakel  Awake  I"  These  Kememberiiig  that  he  has  to  he  at 

i\  are  the  first  TFords  Tickey  hears  work  at  H  a,iii»  he  now  hurries  to  the 

flftch  morning  as  his  senses  stir  and  he  tohaoco  fields.  His  hardened  feet  are  not 

sleepily  opens  his  eyes.  It  is  about  5 ;  30  sensitive  to  the  hard  gri^iind.  If  a  thorn 

a.m.   and   the   "police-boy"  i&   walking  happens  to  pen^tratftthf*  thi(^k  epidermis 

through  the  African  kraal  touting  in  he  can  dig  it  out  with  another  thoni, 

a|fme  resonant  vgiee  iv  awaken  hui  juas-  With  his  fellow  lahore»rs  hft  makes  Ma 

ter's  warkera.  way  to  his  master's  fields  and  plucks  thfl 

Tiukey  oan  just  see  the  faint  li^ht  tolwtcco  leaves  for  3  hours.  At  9  a.m. 

fx-oai  t}iy  aky  throuj^h  liis  one  window,  a  it  is  getting  hot.  Gratefully  the  gflTigs 

hole  in  the  hut  about  the  Eize  of  a  sauefir.  seek  shelter  froni  ilie  scort^Fiing  rays  in 

He  nudtfes  his  wife,  who  dutifully  Bcram-  Iht  barns,  wherij,  under  the  supervision 

bles  up,  swiftly  slipe  on  a  siraple  cotton  of  a  'l3ossboy*\  the  tobac(.t*  leaves  are 

<iresB  and  starts  to  get  the  nrc  going*  tied  into  bunches  and  hun^  up  to  dry. 

She  has  no  matches,  so  she  has  to  hurry  At  midday  work  stops  for  an  hour's 

to  a  neighbor^  who  gives  her  a  glowing  break.  Tickey  up  till  now  has  had  noth- 

cindcr  with  which  she  starts  a  fire.  A  ing  to  cat  As  he  site  under  a  tree  in  the 

primitive  open  fireplace  in  the  center  of  shade  he  is  glad  to  sec  his  wlfo  come 

their  hut  holds  the  ashes  of  last  nighfa  along  with  rofrcshmcnt.  It  is  the  usual 

fire,  and  quickly  she  heats  water  for  her  meal*  She  has  made  a  porridge  of  racalie 

husband.  meal  (maii&e  flour)^  a  good  thick  por- 

Tickfiy,  sleeping  in  the  bnff  ns  usual,  ridge,  which  she  has  put  into  a  w*oodcn 
has  now  gotten  np  aud  put  on  his  kliaki  platter  mad<^  from  mu3h<imha.  In  a  scpa- 
fihortH  and  shirt.  Sitting  on  the  only  rate  earthen  bowl  are  some  cooked  beans 
stool,  he  watc^hes  the  smoke  from  the  and  a  little  savory.  Tirkey  and  hi^  usual 
fire  rising  up  and  filtering  through  tlie  friends  wash  their  handf=  and  gather 
conical  grass  roof.  That's  the  only  place  round  on  their  haunehes,  eflting  away  at 
it  can  go  through,  as  apart  from  the  each  one's  offering  until  their  bellies  are 
peephole  and  the  doorway  there  ia  no  full,  Thev  eat  with  their  fingers,  taking  a 
other  opening  in  the  circular  hut.  His  dollop  of  the  porridge  from  the  pifltter, 
hut  is  small,  maybe  8  feet  in  diameter^  rolling  it  into  a  ball,  soaking  it  in  the 
and  Tickey  made  it  from  stakes  of  wood  gravy  and  then  popping  it  into  the 
plastered  with  mud.  Inside,  mud  was  mouth.  Water  or  perhaps  some  refresh- 
smoothed  over  the  wall  and  left  to  dry.  ing  sweet  beer  helps  the  porridge  down. 
The  floor  was  made  in  the  same  way  and  One  o*clock  comen  all  tot*  quickly  and  it 
stamped  down  till  hard.  is  work  once  more  until  i^unset- 

Xow  the  river  water  is  warm  enough  The  tired  workers  line  up  for  their 

for  Tickey  to  rinse  his  head  and  hands,  daily  ration  of  food — a  pound  of  mealie 

His  beard  is  about  a  week  old,  so  he  findia  meal  and  a  cup  of  beans,  Onee  a  week 

his  safety-razor  blade  and  scrapes  away  they  also  got  some  meat.  Tickey  has  to 

at  his  Whiskera  till  his  fingers  tell  him  buy  food  for  his  family,  and  thisho  gets 

they  have  been  removed.  He  takes  out  from  the  native  store  on  the  highway, 

his  toothbrush,  whidi  consists  of  noth-  There  he  ean  spend  his  monthly  Avages 

ing  more  than  a  f^hip  of  special  bark  of  25  shillingR.  With  hia  rations  balanced 

frayed  at  one  end  into  the  semblance  of  on  his  woolly  head  Tickey  walks  home 

a  brush  and  with  it  he  rubs  away  at  his  as  the  weflterlng  snn  diftappsarfl  on  the 

strong  white  teeth.  horiaon.  iJe  feels  thf  need  of  a  bath,  and^ 
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being  a  clean  soul,  he  gets  ready.  In  the 
kraal  is  a  grass-built  enclosure  specially 
for  this.  His  wife  brings  him  some  water, 
and  this  he  scoops  up  and  pours  over  his 
body.  Today  tJiere  is  no  soap,  so  he  vig- 
orously rubs  his  bronze  skin  till  clean. 

Refreshed  he  goes  over  to  the  kitchen- 
hut  where  bis  neighbors  are  eating  al- 
ready. His  woman,  carrying  baby  Six- 
pence on  her  liack,  brings  along  his  food 
— same  porridge  and  savory  as  before — 
and  he  happily  eats  tMs  while  gossiping 
and  laughing  with  bis  friends.  Only  men 
are  there,  as  the  wives  have  already  eat- 
en with  the  children.  Tickcy  wonders 
what  sort  of  man  Sixpence  is  going  to 
be.  He  smiles  as  he  thinks  of  the  name  his 
baby  has.  Shortly  after  its  birth  a  rela- 
tive brought  the  small  silver  coin  for  tho 
baby.  The  name  Sixpence  pleased  the 
mother,  and  so  the  child  was  named. 

Tickeys  wandering  mind  returns  to 
his  circle  of  friends.  Last  evening  ibey 
danced  and  sang  in  tlic  village,  but  all 
seemed  content  tonight  to  sit  on  the 
ground  and  chatter.  Tomorrow  will  be 


Sunday  and  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm. 
He  is  "invited  to  join  a  beer  party  to- 
morrow, but  he  remembers  that  he  has 
bought  a  copy  of  the  "New  Testament" 
in  his  own  language.  He  explains  to  his 
friends  that  although  he  cannot  read 
very  well  still  be  liked  what  he  could 
read.  The  things  the  ortiiodox  religious 
missionary  explains  are  not  reasonahlo 
but  the  Bible  makes  good  sense. 

Feeling  sleepy  Tickey  now  leaves  his 
friends  and  goes  to  his  hut.  Kh  wife  has 
put  the  soiled  dishes  on  one  side  to  llo 
cleaned  next  day.  The  baby  Sixpence  is 
softly  sleeping  and  the  bed  is  being  made. 
His  wife  has  put  the  reed  mat  on  the 
earthen  floor.  (5ver  this  she  now  smooths 
a  blanket.  With  a  pillow  for  the  head 
and  two  blankets  to  cover  tlieir  bodies 
and  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  they  now 
find  repose.  Soon  all  is  quiet  except  for 
the  whine  of  a  dog  and  the  delicate 
scratching  of  a  mouse.  Tickcy,  hoping 
fervently  that  the  baby  won't  wake  hiin 
up,  settles  down  to  blissful  unconscious- 
ness. 
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China's  Pntcet  In  tlie  U.  N. 

^  The  nifH^HCiitiitlvo  of  (Jhltiii'fl 

U*N.  prpFSori  tiiiLrt'ee  {n/'^i 
H;?ulni(  (1i^  !^uv[h1  TTrilim  in  h  r<ir- 
lUfil  ppstnlutlfjn  rnllln;:;  for  cm\ 
demaatlori  of  Mo^^roiv  iinfl  fnt  a 
ban  an  uM  to  the  ChEiK^H**  Com- 
uiualfltH  or  r«eE>gnltlnn  of  thi> 
Communist  p'>vpr[iment  Tht;  fts- 
Dluilon  wns  ppht  t^  thf^  A^it^iih^ 
bly's  rttlltlml  ntii]  S<^-iirit>  Com- 
mltree  fltiortJy  nflnr  Dr  T.  K 
TalBiiK,  cliU^f  Chlnrsr  clelfvutt^. 
ilAd  ilqbt^tJ  th?  noinmitt^f*  In  s 
htitii;  h[n'*M'\i  til  finf]  thfi  f^oriet 
Union  puliti'  or  Jcoparrtlzlnp  tho 
ppflff  <]f  AmIh  by  lrit*^rfHn!iJfi?  hi 
Chinfl. 

The  U.S.,  fiowevtr,  iiP'yyyiiffit  m 
counter^t^opoiaal  ni/2S)  to  ^^oU 
on  *ii  DHtions:  (I)  to  rpspc<'t  rhp 
politlca]  iD^eD^QdeTicfi  of  China 
and  b^  ^lO^il  t}j  the  prln(.-]]j)pu 
&f  the  U-N.  chfliifr  in  rflatiOTi  t6 
te:  ("2)  w  PMp«t  che.rtj;^bt  o(  itie 
Ohlneae  people  to  cboose  their 
(two  political  iDStJtutloDS  fla<i 
malQtalQ  a  povernment  free  from 
forei^  control;  <3)  to  reffiiin 
from  ceetiQe  to  atQtiire  spheres 
of  Influence  ftr  to  create  foreLpn- 
i^dutriilleil  rt^^Liites  witfjici  ChLim 
QTid  fPT?ai  seeking  to  obtain  &pe- 
L'inl    rights  ur  £H'ivi).y^t^  llit^re. 

"Tradlns''  iu  the  17.  N. 

#  The  rniioJ  Nfltiona'  iJooipinn 
OD    the    ItK^HU   c'jIonleK  oT   [jtlltH 

and  iSomalilatid  (11/21)  follflw*^ 
oiontLa  af  fltiarp  "ii'ULllng"  Th^ 
L*tla-Amer[c&ti  countries  plefi-^ed 

JANPAJiY   fl,    ;5^"ft 
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tho  Aralifi  by  votLof;  curly  in^lo 

(■'luli'Urii     firr    (111*     Lwi)    iiiNmltw. 

flnd  iji  return  tht-  Arab  bloe  votr^] 
for  tlie  TJitlns'  <t<?mnnf|  far  Um- 
Ian  truatc^^shlp  h\  Pomnlitiind 
Thi>  (IwrtBlon  wn8  wiOely  crltl- 
r|ji!«l  na  iT4urninc  Italy  ro  T>f>T*pr 
ttU'ro  for  t^n  ycurs  orkd  Ln  Libya 
f"r  fi'o  yf^nrs.  Since  thp  \\>st**rn 
jiourre  w'finred  to  kwjp  KiiMttin 
tiiti  lif  till'  MedtlPrraiiKhij  n  Sifvict 
tin>r>ti«il  lf>r  B  ft&nO'rni  T.  N.  Inip. 
i+^rfildli  iiv»»r  lilt*  r<ibj|i(pn  ^^nf 
turnicl  dowun  ns  ttaat  unuld  hnrr 
^Ivi'n    Rnsnl;]    h    vnliT    In    fiihirv 

UL'«;i3iOQ!?, 

U.  N,  Vvt09  ICvoiiQiiilC  Aid 

■^  Tl*e  (^nernl  Asseniblj'  of  tht 
TT.  X.  atrahtpii  n  iiimniniity  imt 
often  Ed  cviticnec  w/icn  it  toImI 
uninlrnnHsly  01/lfi>  t<i  i'nrr> 
oul  a  TOBt  mil  Hi  CO  i  111  on -del  I  ftp  pnv 
gmm  i>r  i^rtincimir  ulrl  1i»  ttMi1i>r- 
dcvrJoprd  nPM5  of  *he  cartb. 
ThTs  irnvp  rnnfrtrms  (o  Prps(<lpnl' 
Tfumfla's  Point  4  plAn,  iind  will 
aid  backward  DatEoiis  m  de^'Hd;i 
thfrir  resourtts  and  raisp  their 
^tfiDdArd  of  livJDg.  aA  partit:ii>:it- 
lag  in  World  recoTcry,  A  techni- 
cal assistance  conference  is  to  de- 
Ipfraine  (he  amounts  tbe  Tarious 
Soveniments  ^rlji  coDtribute. 

Warning  RtiS£ta 

<{^  BrtlHiii  Iji  Uip  I.'.N.  Uiiruiri] 
Hutslii  (11/16)  Uiat  (he  limt  for 
U^rtvirHfiif  WJI.S  rdniiiiij;  luii  flnrf 
fippeated  to  the  Krcrulia  to  ry- 
nnovi?  triii>  hfirrlprs  tii  wnrlil  ttutit- 
erdtign.    He    charged    Ihdt    cfav 


Soviet  waa  oat  to  mnrder  peace 
Lad  said  that  hb^tory'it  ^reHl^At 
"coalltlop  t>f  ^^tnlon"  wna  ]>n«3 
up  agajDst  th«  RuHdAnaL  Tbp  S(k 
Tie*  foreifiD  mlnlaler  la  rep]j  re 
peated  his  ch*iPi?ea  thar  the  U,  S 
waa  prepflrlue  for  wdr  apalaftt 
KuseJa,  said  the  U'eat  did  not 
want  Atomic  rontrol,  and  remind- 
ed tftc  U.S.  It  hfl_d  dshtroyefl 
SO.OOO  Hlj<flb  Jiiiuieeut  lives  In 
the  bombing  of  IlLro&^lDiE), 

Enirlaiid  XAtJoniUlxeB  Steel 

<$>  AfliM'ii  Kin^-'clrjLWjj-oiit  ai^ij  bit' 
liT  Jifjht  the  LabfiT  coTprnioent 
i»r  KjJf^lHlll!  sur-iifilt'il  tji  jhBNPJnc 
the  btl)  nailnijiilttlnj;  thr  Iron  anil 

MHi'l      llldllilTr.V.      Till'       fl<MIHP      »Z 

T/prila,    prcdoiclnantly    conBcrva 
xlve,  miinujrtKl  to  jr^r  (Iih  ci^HKuru 
TJJis*^  subjL-ct  (0  tbe  flpp[6lon  ot 
thp  voters  fit   tl^E^  i^pvt  ir^nerMl 
election. 

GcfTDaii  Emcrpfciicc 

^  Altor  llif  t.hr*v  lowljD)  uJlnlS- 
trrn  iif  the  V.  S..  PrllAlo  and 
KrflnLV  dJucupeod  ilif'  airman 
in»J-h'jii  (t(  I'nrix  imil  Recretorjf 
P«»D  Apbosnii  ^T^^nt  \r>  Bcud  1^ 
MlV  hJ(.Ii  ibp  (lei  ninn  rhoncellor, 
and  the  olllnct  Jil^fti  rora!ulw?lon«ri 
iin*!  fhp  rluicirrjliij"  lui'l  tyctthsr 
for  n  weeli'B  (lltw^tissloria,  u  prtito- 
rol  waa  mloiitinl.  T1  was  q  rlnni- 
mrnc  of  l.-ir-O  worfl?  nnd  \Till  gov- 
ern relations  lietween  Wpar*^rn 
GernwDy  and  the  thre*>  oceupyinB 
powers  until  further  ni>trre_  Un' 
fler  lift  ti;rmi?  diamantltup  of  23 
^rerniBu  plants  mflDUfftcturlTig 
pineJ  and  ejntMlc  rubber  flni  oil 
[uar-potentlaTt  is  to  eense.  Dl»- 
uiaulUiie  of  ^>th*'r  fft.:(oHra  Is  to 
be  greatly  redu«d.  Ti^^  West 
rifrtiion  state  Is  to  havf  part  In 
numerouR  internaLior\al  orgaalza- 
tlctns,  and  is  alsti  lo  bo  allowed 
UDlimited  conacruetion  or  oeean-  ■ 
going  vesfspls,  Hxifpt  pafisengrea: 
ships.  The  underlying  aim  of  all 
th(^£&  ooiiPesBlnnH  Is,  of  n.iirsw!,  to 
draw  CJerumny  more  ijni  mor^ 
jnro  the  AVesvprn  aptierp. 

Frrn<^h  OnnFriiJ  Hlrlke 
■^  I'remfer  Ortuges  iitrlault  ap 
[H^uiiHi  fiI/23>  to  Fretidi  wurK- 
eis    and    ^overnin^nt    tinploycca 
not  to  Join  Jq  the  34'hJUr  Bttllr*? 
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called  by  the  Socialist  labor  fed- 
eratlon.  The  labor  organlKationS 
were  trying  to  make  the  (lemon- 
gtratlon  a  complete  tie-up  of  pub- 
lic services  and  other  uctivities 
ttroughoiit  Fi  ance.  Tliey  flemand- 
Gd  higher  wa^es  bs  well  as  the 
bonus  the  goveriimeiTt  had  a^eed 
ta  approve.  The  strike  took  place 
as  plauneiJ  but  did  not  greatly 
Inconvenience  the  public.  The 
government,  whicb  had  taken  ex- 
tensiye  preoaiitions,  came  out 
stronger  in  its  potion,  but  labor 
had  given  a  telling  demonstra- 
tion of  its  discontent,  not  to  be 
ignored, 

French-Polish  Exchanges 
^  In  njid-November  Poland's 
government  arrested  a  French 
consular  official,  Andr^  Simon 
Roblneau,  ac^'using  him  of  work- 
ing against  the  security  of  Po- 
land. With  customary  Comrnunisit 
effectiveness  the  Poles  extracted 
an  1  EJineol  ta  te  con fessioa  from 
Robineau,  who  was  said  also  to 
have  implicated  a  hundred  Poles 
as  constituting  a  spy  ring-.  Later 
two  more  Frenchmen  "were  arrest- 
ed by  the  Poles-  The  French  gov- 
ernment protested  and  backed  up 
their  protest  In  the  only  way 
likely  to  Impress  the  Communist 
Poles.  They  arrested  and  Jailed 
a  Polish  vice-consul  and  three 
other  consular  officials,  and  also 
expelled  26  Polish  citizens  from 
France. 

Hunger  March  In  Madrid 

^  A  thousand  bank  employees 
paraded  In  the  streets  of  Madrid 
{11/29 »  in  a  demonstration  un- 
precedented under  ITranco  rule. 
They  demanded  better  pay  and 
better  working  conditions,  ahout- 
iBg,  "Wo  are  hungry^  we  want  se- 
curity,"  At  the  same  time  the  au- 
thorities were  facets  with  the 
problem  of  a  strike  hy  students 
of  the  Madrid  University. 

Yugoslav  Anniversary 

#  Qn  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Marshal  Tito's 
Oommnnist  regime  In  Yugosla- 
via, th*is  Comlnform  of  the  sur- 
rounding Communist  nations  an- 
nounced that  at  a  secret  meeting 


it  had  decided  to  go  aftei*  the 
naarshal  with  more  deteiTiii nation 
and  to  accomplish  his  overthroAv. 
This  fresh  assault  on  Yugoslavia 
was  received  by  its  leaders  with 
disdain. 

Land  Hef orm  in  Italy 

^  Late  November  saw  Sicilian 
peasants  moving  to  occupy  and  till 
uncultivated  lar^ds.  Simiiar  at- 
tempts were  made  in  Calabria^ 
toti  of  the  mainland.  In  Punta 
d'EIla  Castella  a  priest  led  peas- 
ants in  grabbing  a  modest  nine 
acres  of  Baron  Baracco's  8,000, 
If  the  baron  and  other  eittensive 
landholders,  particularly  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Churchy  do  not  re- 
sist too  strenuously^  some  land- 
reform  may  yet  take  place  in 
Italy.  Work  is  under  way  for  re- 
claiming 5,000,000  acres  of  land 
that  is  at  present  of  no  value,  b^t 
progress  is  slow. 

ItaHan  Orougfht  and  Floods 

^  The  severe  drouRlit  that  has 
afijicted  Italy  for  almost  a  year 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  late 
^November  by  widespread  rains 
and  floods,  Tt  rained  heavily  and 
almost  without  let-up  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula, 

South  Africa  Walks  Out 

<^  South  Atrica  boycotted  the 
^O-member  Trusiteeship  Commit- 
tee of  the  Ur  I^-  Genexfil  Assembly 
(11/26)  when  Michael  Scott,  An- 
glican cleric  representing  native 
groups  in  S.  W*  Afnca,  made  his 
plea  for  U,  M.  action  to  curb 
South  African  segregation  meas- 
ures there.  He  w^as  granted  a 
hf^aring,  said  South  Africa's  repre- 
sentative, contrary  to  U.  N.  rules. 

Iran's  Shah  Visits  U*  S* 

^  Mohammed  Riza  Pablevi,  30- 
year-old  shah  of  the  ancient  and 
iGoiiei'uly  undereloped  kingdom 
of  Iran,  arrived  in  the  U.  S. 
(11/10)  for  a  month-long  visit. 
The  shah  made  the  trip  from  Te- 
ran  (7t2(X)  miles)  in  President 
Truman's  private  plane,  the  In- 
depeniJence.  Welcomed  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  president  and  mem- 
bers   of    the    Cabinet,   a   21-gun 


salute  anH  an  honor  guards  the 
shah  sa  id ,  ** Allies  in  war,  we 
shall  ) ikewi ae  be  p ri vileged,  I 
trust,  to  "vrork  with  the  U.  S.  In 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  Kast  and  the  achievement 
of  liberty  and  prosperity  as  the 
aim  of  aU  peace-loving  peoples." 
With  reference  to  Russia  he  said, 
'*We  are  always  willing  to  be 
friendly  with  our  ijeighbors,  but 
always  on  a  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spe<it  and  independence-"  The 
i^huh  is  seekla^  monetary  and  mil- 
itary  aid  for  his  oil-rich  domain. 

Turkish  Assassination  Plot 

^  Tne  Turkish  governinent  an- 
nounced (11/16)  that  it  had 
sirjashcd  a  plot  to  assassinate 
President  Ismet  Inonu.  Three 
members  of  the  opposition  Na- 
tion's party  were  placed  under 
arrest;.  The  plot  had  also  marked 
for  death  Oelal  Bayar,  leader  of 
the  pro-government  Democratic 
party. 

FuBhtunistan 

#  The  establishment  of  sfn  ''in- 
dependent nation"  on  Afghanis- 
tan's eastern  border  was  being 
announced  by  press  and  radio 
11/20.  The  new  nation  is  called 
"Puahlunislan"  and  Us  forma- 
tion has  Intensified  the  already 
strained  relations  between  Af- 
glianistau  and  Pakistan. 

For  A  rah  Tleiugces 

^  The  U.  N.  Economic  Survey 
Mission  for  the  ^liddie  East  rec- 
ommendftd  (11/18)  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appf'ovc  a  S1S,000,- 
000  relief  and  public  works  pro- 
gram beginning  January  l,  19r)0, 
for  tiie  stipport  of  6ri2,000  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  over  a 
period  of  eighteen  months. 

Israel's  Jewish  Population 

^  With  the  landing  of  633  imi^i- 
^rsfjrs  from  Tripoli  (ti/20^  the 
.Tewish  population  of  Israel 
passed  ttie  1,00(),(H)0  mark. 

India's  Constitution 

^  The  Indian  Coostituent  Assem- 
bly (11/20)  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution after  working  on  it  for 
three  years.  It  transformed  the 
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AW  AKE  ! 


ootiDtrr  Into  B  "BOTtrcIcD  doD- 
MflraMc  npubtit!"  dader  ■  ^nt\- 
d«i]t.  The  prei9ldeDt  ot  Uke  A^naa^ 
hij  flald  the  docummf^  would  env- 
crn  337,000.000  personB.  which  Ifi 
^'moi^  than  tbfi  populfttEou  of  tb« 
who^e  of  BuroDCt  mttiua  Ituula". 
The  coDiitltutlan  mtntalns  39&  ai^ 
Hfl^h  and  is  the  loneest  tti  ihv 

Itj"  iad  CBbl«  dl&tLactlou!!  In  sec- 
ulAr  tlfQ  and  fuarant«M  fr««dom 

tlclo  ptlpalfltce  "there  Le  <>quaj 
imy  Ci]r  Hiiujil  wurk  fifr  IjdiJi  uifu 
and  womon". 

From  Chui^klny  to  Cbengtu 

^  WIiMp  rlie  NHfliWlHltfirB  wpfv 
paehlnjT  bombing  of  ConinuntBt 
ib»hl:uri}j  In  Cblim,  Comcmnlvitf 
war*  morfl  «ffectlTely  tiushLnic  the 
NltlonHlUt^  jind  la  late  Norflm- 
ber  w«re  hnockLnir  at  the  door  of 
ChUTigklns,  The  capital  reii'hly 
fell  to  the  Commuulsts  (11/30). 
AB  20,OOU  ChlnesQ  Comcnunlst 
forcftS  moTrd  acroM  the  YttntitA 
river  and  entfsnjd  the  ouCaki^ta  of 
ChuntkhiB.  G^[ltilHlt^<^Lllll>  riilmij; 
Xal-Bhok'P    ppreonnl    SkymjiBtor 

tilFlllf>  n-nrliprl  Chftitflu,  170  m11<a4 

northwoBt  gf  Chun^klu^.  t?h(!Q(f- 
tii  hjjil  hifji  mntlR  th#»  n^w  Vr- 
tlonaLlflt  capital,  tba  ftiDfth  with- 
in a  jear.  Meanwhile  Ul  Tvung- 
jen,  OWna's  actiufi  rr«td<ntt  was 
flt  Hoog  Kdhs  T]Dder  nietiic&l 
trefttment  for  a  atcmach  allnjeDt, 

Adkw  Wnrd 

#>  Preiltlunt  Tmmon  and  S^cfe- 
tuT  of  £5tate  Achi^sda  la  mEd- 
NovAca^r  denounced  det^ntioa  <jf 
tii<Tr,8,  consttl  at  Mutden.  China. 
cm  tho  3lBt  th«  V.  a.  «ak«cl  cuity 
natioDs,  InelDdlDff  the  S^ndel:  Uti- 
ion,  to  denonnce  the  arttet  of  ite 
ttJLSuL  The  Chlnesie  CoiiiujUijijitH 
iiud  b(jld  tJie  f:rODS«l,  Aiign^  Ward, 

ing  Up  a  CTfiinosc  OEuployee  4t  (h? 
ronHdix nt^.  Thpy  flnnlly  wnt^rpd 
him  aod  four  mombcrs  o  (  his 
atati  Co  prlvoQ  sent^u^^e?;,  hut  ethb- 
pend^d  thfise  to  ord«tr  him  aud 
the  two  npii-ChlDese  QHtmlwra  of 
3tt&  Btaff  to  Itave  the  conatry. 

RiiHla  Faaa  to  Return  P.  O.  w. 

#  ChitTgiDS     that     repniripiioci 


pled££«  hj  SuMiB  «re  hvlnf  bro- 
ken, Jfliiari  In  UU«  Nqrember  r^ 
ported  tlmt  Uk  total  number  of 
prisoners  of  irar  nftumn]  hi  Ja- 
psn  In  1(M0  was  only  84,073, 
whervav  It  was  to  haw  lnwii 
SO^OOO  a  month.  Maut  of  those 
rtnimed  were  nor  p.a.w.,  bnt  p1- 
TlUaDsfroia  the  Koiileaaud  from 
Manchuria,  uld  ib9  Japanwe. 

New  Zealud  UlndtM  Low 

#  Aft«t-  a  fourtep a-r«ar  mie  N«w 
ZeaJand'a  Ldborltw  to«t  in  the 
Niivetiilit^r  Hwflona  and  the  Na- 
tlonalletB  were  in,  pledged  to  cut 
fsx»'«.  rrtlmv  MrHi(>  iwuLrttls  and 
promote  frcp  tnlerprlee*  The  Wa- 
tlonHllJft  i]>Hrtj  ^itWrnl  4fl  nf  the 
60  seats  L  the  Uibor  part>  ob- 
tained onl>'  34. 

HuktnlHlttt|h  RrtiHUnn 

t^  In  H  |i1h-li*i>i1  liHilli^  with  300 
Hukhaluhap  rrbpl&  {U/'Zi}  con- 
stHbnlaO'  Klllt><iH»  iriiii|i!f  riinl  2d 
men.  The  Tlukbalqhvpa  arc  said 
to  IwCommuDtai-iHl  nni  arn  kI¥- 
loe  the  new  rovprnmcnt  of  the 
l^hiiippln^B  t^nf\asTm)>i^  tniuUt 

ColomblA*a  dectiaiw 

^  Political  teaaioD  mouDt«d  In 
Uolombia  ae  tb«  Xoveniber  elec- 
tions drew  nA4r  Ten  thoasand 
troope  patrolled  the  capital^  Bo* 
^)(&.  AIh]]>  hIju^is  Dtid  offices 
closed  down.  Art^r  nightfall  the 
■treetH  wetv  iln^rtvd-  Thp  ria^ 
before  iht  election  there  were 
liols    nnd    talllfn^.   Thuu^ti    ihe 

Liberals  are  the  iDaJorlt;^  P&i^7< 
the  ConsprTMtlv^is  run  iht?  ^n^i^rn- 
m«nt  aad  are  d?t«rnilned  to  liocp 
It  tbat  way.  The  Llbernhi  Imt  vut 
in  19*ft  when  the  party  aplJt  and 
two  LilMrflJ  caadldaCes  nn  fur 
president.  The  Oon^ervatlve  can- 
didate. Mariano  Ospina  P^rez,  a 
mlllioDAlre  buaJDeKPsan,  was 
erected,  Tb(a  year  tb*  Consercfl, 
livv  candidate  was  tAureaoo  G^ 
mcs,  aeeuBed  of  being  a  fnead  of 
FrHiico,  He  W4tn,  tKcaoRe  the  Lib' 
eTal$>  thoU|th  now  united,  would 
noT  Takfl  iiarL  in  the  ejections^ 
due  to  rcstrictionQ  whlcb^  tlief 
held,  rriHdi*  il  h  fni-tv.  GAniez  de- 
nied that  be  w»B  D  supporter  of 
Franco. 


#  Panama  had  a  bit  of  trouhla 
La  the  tatter  part  of  NnfMntier  In 
the  matter  of  keeping  lt4  presL- 
a«nt8.  It  h9.d  thr^  In  rtiii^  wt>ek, 
the  tb[rd  oecesBltatlne  the  pre- 
Ctpltato  departure  of  tlw?  preeftd- 
loE  two,  who  flou^t  refuse  !n  the 
Canal  :6od«. 

B.  O-  Hierarchy  vk.  JanuMilen) 

^  Tbf  cardinals,  archhlfihopa  and 
htflbojiH  of  thn  Roican  CathoHr 
Hl^niivliy  In  the  U.S.  fn/18) 
CAlkd  for  jntertifttlonflllmtlon  of 
JpritKijlHm.  CrEUclsiiiE  the  pro- 
posal of  thp  I'alflBtlne  Conciliation 
CoiiMidwlnn  iiruler  mnsl deration 
bv  The  U.  N\.  the  ^^atbflJie  Ipadern 
mill  [hp  BtHTiin  (jf  JHruHUlem  wos 
preeminent]?  a  rellglnua  quw- 
tlfln.  \Vh*»n  the  Ort-jit-ml  AAneinbly 
(n/20/<7t  decreed  the  partlrifln 
oC  I'fl]4?titJDe  Into  Anih  atid  Jt^w- 
jth  BlpTei^  It  ]]inde  the  formation 
of  the  International  FikIiivh  (if 
Jei'iifiulem  and  its  environs  an 
uaentlal  elemi^nt  in  thp  triiuir- 
Hip^  nrranc^ment.  This  provision 
the  i^ftthollc  HlGrHrcri>^  umfer 
rii]i4>  MiiH  XI]  Klill  lnnlnt  on  eve- 
Infl  carried  out.  I^rnpl  la  tTElitlne- 
(h^  |i1t*ii  iif  an  nitf  ran  clonal  rlty, 
wlUln^  only  to  ffvant  Biipi^rviiion 
of  ^  Holy  plai-f^h"  tu  the  U,  Jf,  Ae 
moat  of  thcEio  eltea  are  In  the 
Arab  part  of  JfruHntem,.  Israel 
doea  not  have  too  mueii  to  say 
flboui  It.  ThP  Arnh  ^nvt^riinieut 
of  Jordan  informed  tha  V.  N. 
tH/^)  That  it  would  m«l  ncit^ 
to  acj  rhaoEe  In  the  <*x[8tinfr 
aystem  of  divided  ccintrxii  rpvt-t 
I  In*  rity. 

STew  Atomic  Weapon  XMta 

#  Uavld  E.  Ltllenthal,  retlrlqis 
diAiruiao  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
ComnjiBsion,  said  in  late  Novflm* 
ht^r  tbnl  the  U.  S.  is  (jrepftrioSf  In 
prcat  eefTPCy  to  cpndui^t  iiirlbpr 
cests  of  i<K>i(fWftfr  weapons  flf  (he 
isolated  Uentrnl  PB.ciflL^  provinjr 
erouadfin  KnlwRfiik  Alull.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  mdde  publio 
a  i^tatement  that  thu  (\f(^\i;ning  of 
a  machine  ioten^lcd  to  "Tjteed" 
atomic  energy  h/iO  lieen  W)-cier- 
ccQt  romi[>leted,  und  will  produce 
atomif  energy  for  iriiliihiiknl  ones 
aa   H^ell  aa  for  wcapoua. 
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Reports  of  Christian  Progress 


/ 


Frotn  im  Over 


Had  yuu  thoiiplu  C'hri.^tianity  to  be  wati;inp  a  in^^lii^^  f)a1l!o?  Tlio  (!is- 
coiHagiii^^  reports  of  apathy  in  organizt^d  roliirious  tri'oupri  ini^lit  Irad 
one  to  rt^aclt  t^urh  a  tonclu^ioci^  but  you  will  not  think  f^o  after  reading 

The  1950  Yearbook  of  Jeho^ah^a  witnesses 

Tliishook  pressntt?  factual  t*v'ider)(^<^  di"  Christian  pTOi^ress 
all  over  tla*  world.  Yes,  irom  seort^^  ol'  countrif\^.  frsniaiul 
re[jortti  prove  thatOod  h  ^\^ti*enrTpr  a  ^rroat  ?nu!lit?jd<>  I'nm 
"ail  aatiuns,  kindrods,  and  people,  aiul  tnngiies"  eis;  Me  has 
proniisod  that  Ihi  would,  (f{ov.  7:0)  L(!arn  luor*^  aliovit  ihis 
oxpan^ion  of  Christianity  which  continues  m  ^pite  of  op- 
position Vim\  pf?rsocutit)n  from  many  r^nul■l.'('s.  Yunr  ropy  of 
i\\^  1050  Yearkooh^'iW  be  ^*?nt  postpaid  f:;-r  <]nly  o()c% 

The  IDt^O  Calendar  i!4  also  uow  available.  It  dispJajH  a  bcaulUuJ  coiore<]  plc'tiire  cf  Bethel,  world 
hpa*5quarters  of  )hu  Watchtowrr  Society,  at  Bn»>kjynp  N.V.  Tht  IBftO  yt-an^^xl  nppeurs  lit  tht^  top 
and  Ihe  Calemlar  pad  prpwinls.  HrriptiiraT  iheme  texts  It^r  ew*  mfinth  of  tiie  y(>ar.  TIk>  Col^nctar 
may  be  had  for  tJ5r,  or  5  for  SI  It  sent  to  Oft^s  ud dress. 


*  ■»  * 


>[mne S:rctt 


■  ■■   ■■■ ■■■**dHH4 PI 


City  ~ ---'         Zoue^u*  „  tStiiir - 
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INSIDE  COMMUNIST  EUROPE 

Here  is  a  revealing  look  behind  the  "iron  curtain**, 
relayed  to  you  by  a  poltdcaily  neutral  businessman 


Isaiah  Speaks  Again! 

Reviewing  the  find  of  the  ancient  scroll  of  Isaiah 


Will  Bombers  Win  the  Next  War? 

This  question  has  been  thrust  into  the  public  eye  by 
the  squabble  over  unifying  U*  S.  army»  navy,  air  forces 


Where  Insects  Winter 

How  do  sununer's  millions  survive 
winter's  blizzards  ? 
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THE    MISSION   OP   THIS   JOURNAL 

Nevrv  tfOurocB  that  arc  aMa  to  keep  you  ttwoke  to  ^i&  vital  if  su«t 
of  our  times  muot  be  uoiettcred  by  censorship  and  jfcl&ih  int«r«^^ 
*'Av>rakef'*  has  no  {etiierA.  Jt  recoAnixes  fftcta,  £axxs  factat  la  fre^  to 
publish  fiurts.  It  ia  not  bound  by  political  AitJ^itknu  or  obli^ttoiu;  tt  Is 
unhampet^ed  by  «dv^t]«er0  whose  to«s  must  not  be  trod<len  oxij  it  is 
unprc^odJcetl  1^  traditloaJkl  creedo.  UrSa  ^urnal  keeps  Itself  free  idaort 
it  may  *peak  freely  to  you*  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
nuOntoiiu  integrity  to  Iruth. 

^Awakc !"  <ues  the  regular  luswrs  i^ianaela,  hat  is  not  dependent  on 
Ihftn.  Its  ovm  correspondftita  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  riationfl» 
Frcm  the  £our  comers  ^f  the  ^lartlt  th^ir  uaoffns^rGdf  va- the- scenes 
reports  conie  to  you  through  th^HA  columns.  This  joum»l'«  viewpoint 
Is  not  narroWt  but  is  iatcmatiorLal.  It  ia  read  hx  m^jiy  nations,  iti  many 
Jan^a^M,  by  persona  of  all  a^ea.  Through  Iti*  pa^a  many  fields  of 
kno\vled^  paaa  iii  review — =^v«rr«n^nt,  twmjjierte,  religion,  hifltory, 
^o^raphVi  science,  social  oondiiions,  natura,!  "woiuiera— why,  its  coveiiv 
o^e  is  as  brojUl  as  the  forth  and  av  Irii^h  as  the  he&ven^, 

"Awake  V  pledjjes  Lta^lf  to  righteous  princfples*  to  ejcpojin^  hidd^in 
foes  and  ttibtlc  danjjers.  to  championing  freedom  &r  all*  to  comfoHiii^ 
naoumerff  and  irtrengtlitfiiin^  those  di^eartened  by  the  fatlures  of  a 
dclln^iucnt  worlds  r^ecttog  sure  hope  foe  the  «stahfi«hmcnt  of  «  right- 
eous Nev/  World. 

Get  Aci^tuunted  with  '''Awake  T  Ke^  Aw^ak*;  by  reodinsj  "Awokef" 


117  AOaiwi  -BUMt  lJrot»klyii  1,  N.  Y.»  R  B.  a. 

^f,  H.  Kkobh,  PrKtidtnt  Grant  ^dituk,  j^eiirernti/ 


■•■ttbatH  ihauld  ba  mnt  JA  aSa  |D  rodr  Q|pii- 
UJ  la  cii&iMliiiu  tfilta  NfDlallocit  In  furihlN 
■il»  drUnry  if  mcV'  libliUAa*  m  HnpU4  *l 
M/wk^B  ifom  jcflujirtn  itxit  k  uttoi  b  kmied, 
br  iPkmiiliHikl  w^n^  4deir  WiT'  VutKffPlA^ 
nw  IB  iUC«tiii;  onui-r^H  u^  Iwrr  tUM  LD  ttnj 

ffurrtiQ'. 
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Number  2 


INSIDE  COMMUNIST  EUROPE 


The  following  artlnlu  ia  revealing.  It  1h  written  by  a  businessman  who  1h  neutral  rela- 
tive tu  the  poUtieal  fsniH  that  dJvlOe  this  world.  His  report,  thfirefore,  \s  free  from  prop- 
aganda raotlvett  for  either  East  or  West.  It  merely  seta  forth  wliat  this  buslne»Hman 
heard  and  bvtw  when  he  recently  traveled  to  the  International  fairs  in  Czechosh>vakla 
and  VugoNlavla.  lUfl  report,  written  Ortober  IS,  1919,  and  contributed  to  the  "Awake!'' 
magazine^  s\v^it^  an  Impartial  look  behind  the  "iruD  curtain",  Kead  It  to  be  Instructi^d. 


CC  \  KPj  you  still  tlio  ownor  of  yonr 
l\  shop?"  I  askofi  a  ^t^ntlf^man  at 
Prti^iie.  ''Yf^R,  T  am  still,"  lu^  said,  **but 
in  no  oase  phall  I  lio  iH^vond  tho  (*nd  of 
this  year,  and  poi'liaps  alroady  tomorrow 
a  commission  c*oin<\s,  without  provionn 
notice,  an<l  informs  me  that  my  shop  Avill 
heconio  tho  propt^rty  of  the  state  and  that 
they  will  take  the^  stock  ritrht  away/'' 
^'And  then  you  g(^t  a  payior,  don't  you, 
on  which  the  commission  states  the  value 
of  your  business?"  '^Yes,  hut  such  state- 
ment is  not  worth  more  than  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written;  nothing  will  ever 
be  paid." 

He  looked  suspiciously  toward  a  friend 
who  accompanied  me  and  w^ho  had  taken 
a  seat  in  a  corner  of  the  shop,  and  said 
in  a  low  tone  which  betrayed  his  uneasi- 
ness: "Who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  Avith 
you  V I  assured  him  that  he  need  not  fear 
that  ho  w^ould  be  betrayed  to  the  connnu- 
nist  Gestapo  of  his  country. 

This  is  what  happens  or  has  happened 
to  ail  the  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia  who 
had  a  businessii,  small  or  great.  It  began 
with  the  largo  enterprii^es,  and  then  more 
and  more  private  businesses  were  nation- 
alized, down  to  100  workers,  then  down  to 
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50,  afterward  doAvn  io  10,  and  eventually 
tlie  rest  accordinp:  to  a  rliytlim  deter- 
mined by  no  other  consideraf  ion  tfian  the 
capacity  of  the  governmental  and  party 
machine.  If  you  are  a  .shoemaker  and 
have  in  your  employ  another  siKtemaker, 
you  are  exploiting  this  man  and  belong 
to  t]ie  bourgeois-capitalist  class.  You  are 
not  a  "worker''  in  the  sense  of  communist 
doctrine  and  accordingly  you  are  not  en- 
titled to  food  and  textile  coupons.  Being 
an  exploiter  you  have  earned  enough  or, 
if  your  business  has  not  yet  been  pushed 
into  the  cogAvh(^eis  of  the  bolslievist  or- 
ganization, are  earning  enough  to  bny 
your  and  your  family's  necessities  on  the 

Black  Market  of  the  State 

On  that  black  market  you  pay  six  to 
eight  times  the  normal  price,  the  price 
fixed  f o r  merchandise  sold  against 
coupons.  There  are  shops  selling  only 
against  coupons,  and  others  selling  only 
without  coupons.  This  free  market  of  the 
state  is  the  second  step  to  liquidate  and 
ruin  the  bourgeois-capitalist  class.  The 
first  consists  in  nationalizing  a  private- 
owned  business,  \vhatever  its  size,  and 
the  second  in  forcing  such  a  person  to 


Bp^nd  vhat  means  he  may  yet  liave  f  or  pTograms,  or  wot^  in  tue  uranium  nunes 

procuring  the  necessities  of  life  at  prieca  ^f  JoacHmsthal. 

w\uch  Tonld  make  the  heart  of  any  black-  Since  it  is  the  *'diotatorBhip  of  the  pro- 
market  dealer  in  non-comnniniBt  eonn-  letariaf'^  d«es  the  proletariat  now  cjojov 
tries  jump  for  jnj,  and  which  bring  great  better  conditions  of  lifp,  a  higher  stand- 
sums  into  the  state  treaj^ury  of  such  a  ardof  living,  better  working  conditions^? 
corijmtiiiist  state*  Only  fanatical  communists  will  answer 

Thus  it  is  no  wonder  iJiat  the  gov-  positively  and  u*i?3  make  themsdves  he- 

emmeut  in  Pra^c  could  annonTM^  in  lieye  such  declarations  as  the  following 

August  or  September  that  the  state  ae-  which  'was  displayed  in  big  letters  in 

counts  dosed  ^ith  a  surplus  of  16  bil-  four  languiiges  in  the  Fair  building  at 

lion  (Czech eroyvns).  To  the  conamimsis  Frjxgne:  '"We^re  happy  to  3iv^  m  a  iime 

this  is  evidence  of  the  splendid  govern-  when  our  work  has  a  real  sense,  when  it 

mental  ability  of  th*^  communist  mlcrE  of  is  joyful  and  leads  us  toward  socialism. 

the  country  and  of  the  excellency  of  the  We  wish  to  all  the  natious  of  the  world 

Marxist  doctrine,  but  there  is  nothiug:  that  they  get  to  know  the  new  spirit  o? 

"splendid"  nor  "excellenf^  about  it  when  work  such  as  we  know  it,  and  that  they 

you  coiiBider  that  thes«  surplus  amounts  understand   the  new  idea   of  people's 

have  simply  been  taken  away  from  tens  democracy." 
of  thoi7sM7ids  of  citizens  of  the  country 

cither  by  nationaliiing  their  property  or  Are  Workers  More  Contented  Now? 
by  forcing  them  to  buy  things  at  prices        These  communists  wiU  way  that  now 

whit?h  meaJi  a  profit  of"  six  or  seven  bun-  every  worker  has  the  pos  aibility  of  reach- 

dred  pere-ect  to  the  government  ing  thu  highest  positions  if  he  ie  capable. 

If  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  worst  yim  Thus  in  September  the  government  an- 

make  up  yonr  mind  to  meet  the  eommis-  nounced  that  *till  now  200  workers  havH 

sion  which  eomes  to  dispossess  you  with  !«**;<  >me  directors  of  nationalized  enter- 

H  HBiiJe,  and  if  you  ar<?  thus  able  la  make  pj'ises'-  If  one  hud  a  possibility  to  analyse 

them  think  that  vou  believe  in  the  jus-  these  cases  one  would  find  that  thi*He"di- 

tioe  of  the  proeeihire,  that  you  s>Tnpa-  rectors",  although  they  may  have  shown 

thizie  with  communism,  that  it  is  all  for  initiative  hikI  ability,  have  become  such 

th%  good  of  the  peopic  as  a  whole,  then  mainly  because  they  vrert^.  (haesriug  of 

thev  may  let  y<nj  carry  on  as  manager  of  the  communist  party»  In  most  easea  such 

your  former  business,  hh  an  employee  of  "^^n  ari^  at  the  top  because  a  eommuniet 

fhttHtate-ButyonHrenotonsafegroundt  i^  wanted  at  the  top  and  because  they 

because  a  short  time  af^er,  perhaps  only  ^^^*  communiste  to  draw  the  ?ifg^rt*Mt 

a  few  montlTs,  you  tnay  he  dismissed  the  salaries,  but  the  real  managing  is  done 

Hame  as  yott  may  have  once  (lismissed  I'y  technical  ami  imnunerciat  director b* 
your  employees,  and  find  yoarseif  on  the        The  government,  in  order  to  have  some 

Btreet.  If  you  hare  some  metinH  of  your  ^**>*'j  '^'"^^  create  a  class  of  bcnciiciarieB 

own  you  mav  Kiintinue  to  live  for  a  while  ^^  ^^  l^^^^  ^^P  ^^^H  ^^^^  its  praiaea 

without   becoming   a   "workt^r"   of  the  ^^^  ^%^^''^  ^*'  ^f^"^^  '*  for  selfish  rt^a- 

Btate,  but,   as  recent  developments  in  nni.HioH  '''^'^'}  ''™f  "l"  '"*'  ^""^ 

ri      u    T       I  '      1.  1      r*L'   1'  J  deficiencies,  thf^se  are  only  temporary. 

Czechoslovalaa  show,  people  of  this  kind  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,.^  ^/^^  ^^^ 

are  now,  according  to  esistmg  prescnp-  former  Capitalist  regime,  and  that  within 

tions,  being  forced  more  and  more  to  ac-  a  short  t1tri«  they  will  be  overcome  and 

eept  any  work  the  state  may  think  proper  eoeialism  will  prove  itsHlf  beyond  any 

to  give  them^  work  in  coal  mines,  work  doubt  to  be  the  way  which  will  eventually 

in  conBectii}n  with  goT^mment  building  lead  lc>  communism.,  which  will  be  -the 
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highest  form  of  human  communal  life^ 
a  class-less  society,  and  which  vnAl  make 
for  the  happiness  of  everybody. 

The  communist  also  tells  you  that  it  is 
right  to  force  such  a  regime  upon  a  ma- 
jority of  people  who  do  not  want  it  be- 
cause they  don't  tmow  what  it  is,  that  it 
is  btit  out  of  ignorance  that  they  decline 
it  Therefore,  because  it  is  all  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  using  force  to  establish  such  an 
order  of  things. 

But  the  common  workman  iinds  that 
working  conditions  are  worsening  more 
and  more,  that  he  has  to  accept  without 
murmuring  Avhat  he  fought  against  un- 
der capitalism.  More  and  more  is  ex- 
pected of  him.  Norms  are  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  performances  {real  or 
alleged  is  not  sure)  of  so-called  "Heroes 
of  Work'^  which  he  is  simply  not  able  to 
reach.  In  this  case  his  salary  is  reduced, 
There  are  case^  where  the  working  time 
is  prolonged  up  to  20  percent  while  at 
the  same  time  tlie  salaries  are  reduced 
by  a  lik«  amount  for  ail  those  who  are  not 
able  to  work  according  to  the  new  norms 
fixed  by  the  communist  or  bolshevist 
taskmasters,  so  that  the  total  reduction 
in  salary  would  amount  to  about  40 
percent. 

Such  methods  applied  to  the  workers 
of  the  whoie  country  bring  billions  into 
the  state  treasury.  Such  new  norms 
would  never  be  accepted  in  non-commu- 
nist countries,  and  the  communists  in 
audi  countries  would  ei^  and  protest  tiie 
loudest  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  in- 
troduce in  such  capitalist  coujj  tries  the 
norms  which  their  communist  brethren 
find  all  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  the 
countries  ruled  by  them.  What  we  say 
atio^'e  is  based  upon  utterances  of  a  num- 
ber of  workers,  some  of  whom  have 
worked  for  twenty  or  more  years  in  the 
same  works  and  who  are  now  expected  to 
do  jobs  in  a  time  which  they  declare  ab- 
solutely impossible.  It  seems  that  the 
communist  taskmasters  are  every  bit  as 
zeatous  aft  capitalists   in   cracking  the 


whip  over  the  back  of  the  laboring  man. 
Contentment  has  not  resulted. 

Shortage  of  Matenals  and  Trade 

The  Czechoslovaki^n  government  is 
said  to  have  grave  difficulties  as  regards 
providing  certain  important  raw  mate- 
rials wbii-li  can  be  supplied  only  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  or  in  any  quantities  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
the  Western  world.  The  communists  are 
inflamed  about  this  situation  and  say 
that  only  a  war  can  solve  this  problem, 
that  all  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
are  the  common  property  of  the  peoples 
and  that  the  capitalist  world  must  be 
overthrown  so  that  'the  democratic  peo- 
ples have  free  access  to  these  necessary 
supplies'.  After  the  world  has  become  a 
"people's  democracy''  there  will  ba^plenty 
for  all.  The  problem  is  really  a  very  seri- 
ous one  for  these  communist  govern- 
mentSj  and  they  may  in  the  end  see  no 
other  way  out  than  to  try  to  conquer  the 
^'rotten  capitalist  wor]d'\ 

Czechoslovakia  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  trade  with  the  "West 
One  can  see  this  when  \dsiting  the  Inter- 
national Fair  at  Prague.  According  to 
the  Fair  authorities'  pwn  statistics  some 
8Q  percent  of  the  textile  production  goes 
to  countries  outside  the  communist  realm* 
The  day  that  the  capitalist  importers  of 
these  goods  should  decide  to  boycott 
Czechoslovakia,  such  action  would  have 
very  "grave  consequences  upon  the  na- 
tional economy  of  this  countr5^ 

It  seems  that  foreign  merchants  have 
already  become  less  interested  in  Czecho- 
slovakia as  a  supplier,  for  last  spring 
airplanes  brought  but  a  few  buyers  from 
England,  and  this  autumn  certain  hotels 
where  foreigners  were  wont  to  stav  had 
even  far  less  vi^i^itors  than  last  spring. 
Russia  will  not  mean  a  compensation  in 
this  respcctj  because  they  do  not  want  to 
pay  proper  prices,  and  with  their  money 
nothing  can  be  bought  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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So  the  situation  is  a  gloomy  one.  That 
the  government  does  not  feel  at  ease  is 
evidenced  hy  its  recent  actions  chiefly 
against  middle-class  people,  according  to 
press  reports.  How  could  any  govern- 
ment feel  ^afe  when  it  knows  that  only 
a  Bmall  minority  of  the  people  stands 
fai-flifnlly  by  it  and  that  its  safety  rests 
whoUy  on  the  armed  forces  which  it  com- 
mands, such  as  police  and  militia? 

And  now  let  us  go  down  to 

Yugoslavia 

to  see  how  things  are  in  Tito's  conntry. 
There  are  many  people  thinking  that 
conditions  must  be  better  in  Yugoslavia 
for  the  simple  reason  that  serious  dis- 
agreements have  developed  between  Mos- 
cow and  Belgrade,  Al^ny  people  think 
that  from  the  fact  that  Tito  is  at  odds 
with  Ms  Eastern  neighbors  the  conclu* 
sion  may  be  drawn  that  he  is  a  ^'less 

food"'  communist  than  his  former  allies. 
'he  fact  is  that  Yugoslavia  is  the  worst 
police  state  of  all  the  countries  under 
Bed  dictatorship.  Your  correspondent 
has  visited  most  of  the  Cominform  .coun- 
tries and  in  nonB  of  them  has  he  found  so 
many  secret  agents  or  been  told  about 
them  as  in  Yugoslavia, 

And  why  are  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  at 
odds?  Tito  agreed  to  receive  Russian 
instractors  for  the  Yugoslav  army,  but 
Stalin  wanted  to  send  not  only  instruc- 
tors but  commanders.  This  spoiled 
things.  Belgrade  did  .not  want  command- 
ers. Stalin  requested  that  his  instructors 
or  commanders  be  paid  a  monthly  salary 
of  40,000  dinar  ($800),  while  the  Yugo- 
slav officers  of  the  same  rank  get  but 
4,000  dinar  ($80),  Tito^s  government 
stated  that  such  difference  of  treatment 
was  impossible  because  it  was  grossly 
imjust  and  would  cause  trouble  in  the 
Yugoslav  army.  Russia  wanted  to  supply 
arms  to  Yugoslavia,  but  w^hen  the  sup- 
plies arrived  it  was  found  that  the  arms 
were  not  of  the  latest  make,  that  Russia 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid 
of  obsolete  armaments  at  good,  prices. 


So  Belgrade  gave  Moscow  to  understand 
that  they,  were  willing  to  buy  Russian 
arms  but  not  old  stuff,  Moscow  demanded 
that  Yugoslavia  stop  industrisiiziii^  the 
country,  for  the  reason  that  Russia  would 
supply  finished  goods  and  Yugoslavia 
should  supply  raw  materials.  With  this 
Tito  did  not  agree  either.  For  such  Tea- 
sons  and  others  the  break  between  the 
two  countries  became  unavoidable. 

The  Yugoslav  communist  government 
wanted  to  remain  independent  It  did  not 
want  Russian  trusteeship  or  tutelage. 
This  was  intolerable  for  Stalin.  Belgrade 
thus  proved  to  be  ungrateful.  Every 
country  "liberated"  by  the  Red  army  has 
for  such  liberation  contracted  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude  tow^ard  Soviet  Russia 
and  on  account  of  this'  Russia  considers 
itself  entitled  to  demand  practically 
everything  of  its  satellites;  for  instance^ 
supplies  at  very  low  prices^,  for  certain 
manufactured  goods  at  prices  which  ane 
only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Belgrade  committed  a  capital  crime  to- 
ward Moscow  in  expecting  and  then  de- 
manding equality  of  treatment  in  trade 
relations  as  a  simple  matter  of  fairness. 
The  former  Hungarian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Laszlo  Rajk,  hanged  on 
October  15,  1949,  is  an  example  of  what 
happens  to  communists  who  want  to 
maintain  national  independence.  Moscow 
through  the  Cominform  organization  de- 
mands absolute  obedience  to  its  wishes 
and  instructions  and  woe  to  the  one  who 
deviates  therefrouL 

Stalin's  disappointment  as  to  Tito 
must  be  all  the  greater  as  every  person 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  in  Yu- 
goslavia confirms  that  Tito  is  no*  a  Yu- 
goslav but  a  Ukrainian  or  White  Russian 
smuggled  in  among  the  partisans  while 
the  wai"  was  still  on.  One  is  told  that  the 
authentic  Tito  was  a  peasant  leader  of 
Croatia,  also  a  partisan,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle. Thus  Stalin's  own  creature  did  not 
show  the  submissiveness  he  had  expected 
from  him. 
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General  ^Uuettion 

That  Yugoslavia  made  common  cause 
with  the  other  "people's  democracies" 
till  spring  1948  was  not  to  its  advantage. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  poor  country,  but 
although  it  had  to  look  to  the  West  for 
new  trade  partners  Tito  has  time  and 
again  stated  that  he  and  his  party  want 
to  stick  to  socialism  and  eventually  bring 
about  communism.  Considering  the  par- 
ty machine  and  organization^  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  for  him  to  change 
his  political  doctrine  without  making 
himself  impossible  to  his  party  com- 
rades; but  nothing  indicates  that  Tito 
has  any  such  intention. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  said  to  be  comnmnists.  But 
there  is  a  political  mass  organization 
called  the  "people's  front*'  with  7,768,328 
members  out  of  a  total  number  of  voters 
of  9,014,645,  according  to  official  data. 
How  solid  an  organism  this  is  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  is,  of  course,  dominated 
by  the  communists. 

The  peopk  are  generally  poorly 
dressed.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  average  monthly 
wage  of  a  worker  is  3^000  dinar  ($fiO)  and 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  higher 
than  those  in  the  U.S.A.  The  few  who 
have  proper  clothing  are  mostly  materi- 
ally favored  communists  or  persons  of 
the  liquidated  bourgeois  class  who  were 
once  better  situated.  ''Workers'''  are  only 
those  who  work  in  state  enterprises.  In 
this  respect  the  situation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  thp  other  Cominform  coun- 
tries* The  bourgeois-capitalist  class  has 
been  or  is  being  liquidated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
other  countries  behind  the  ''iron  curtain". 

But  even  'Vorkers"  do  not  get  enough 
coupons  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  at 
the  normal  prices,  at  prices  which  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  in  the  U.S.A. 
So  even  the  ^'workers"  are  forced  to  buy 
part  of  their  food  and  their  clothes  at 
the  black  market  prices  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  which  are  six  to  eight  times 
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as  high  as  the  normal  prices.  Thus  an 
umbrella  of  the  simplest  make  (there  are 
only  such)  costs  2,000  dinar  ($40),  a  coat 
of  average  quality  10,000  dinar  ($200), 
a  shirt  which  in  America  may  cost  $2,50, 
700  to  800  dinar  ($14  to  $16),  a  pound 
of  fat  250  dinar  ($5),  etc*,  etc.  Consider 
such  prices  (and  even  the  normal  prices) 
and  the  monthly  salary  of  $60,  and  you 
will  understand  that  the  situation  is 
very,  very  bad. 

Secret  Police  and  Spying 

The  party  dictatorship,  like  that  in 
Russia  and  in  the  other  communist-con- 
trolled countries,  calls  for  an  omnipres- 
ent secret  police  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Secret  agents  are  everywhere,  in  hotels, 
trains,  among  the  crowds  on  the  streets, 
in  queues,  generally  everywhere  where 
people  gather.  The  spying  system  covers 
the  whole  country. 

In  the  cities  practically  every  house 
with  several  families  has  its  communist 
watcher  whose  duty  is  especially  to  see 
who  goes  in  and  out  of  the  house,  par- 
ticularly persons  who  do  not  Jive  in  the 
house.  I  know  of  examples  where  such 
communist  watchers  want  to  know  with 
whom  strangers  to  the  house  have  been 
and  what  they  have  done  there.  It  may 
happen  that  a  few  minutes  after  yon 
have  begun  talking  to  somebody  in  the 
street  a  secret  agent  places  himself  at  a 
yard  or  so  beside  you  t6  listen  to  what 
you  say.  In  such  a  case  you  quietly  move 
on,  of  course.  At  the  International  Fair 
at  Zagreb  girls  were  stationed  in  the  en- 
closures of  foreign  exhibitors  to  watch 
Yugoslavian  visitors  contacting  foreign 
representatives. 

Thus  before  you  open  your  mouth  you 
have  always  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
hears  you  who  might  betray  you  to  the 
secret  police,  for  if  you  said  anything 
disrespectful  about  the  ruling  party  or 
showed  your  discontent  with  existing 
conditions,  a  few  days  or  weeks  after- 
ward you  might  hear  a  knock  at  your 
apartment   sometime  after  midnight 


andj  opening,  be  irndted  to  follow  the 
men  who  came  for  you.  Ton  may  not 
even  remember  that  you  made  certain 
statements  or  where  you  made  them,  or 
you  may  iiot  have  done  it  in  an  intention 
to  agitate  against  the  government,  yet 
you  are  squeezed  into  the  gear  of  com- 
munist justice  and  your  relatives  may 
not  learn  for  some  time,where  you  have 
been  taken  to^  if  they  ever  learn  about 
it  at  all. 

How  U.  S.  and  V.  N.  Might  Help 

If,  now,  the  United  States  wanted  to. 
help  Yugoslavia  it  woutd  accomplish 
a  useful  task  if »  before  lending  any  sup- 
port in  an  economic  way^  it  demanded 
the  liheratioJi  of  ail  the  political  prison- 
ers and  of  all  those  who  for  reasons  of 
faith  and  conscience  languish  in  filthy 
Balkan  prisons.  The  Unman  Eights 
Conamissioh  of  the  U.N.  might  also  do 
well  in  demanding  admission  to  Yugo- 
slavia to  inspect  prisons  and  camps  and 
see  for  itself  how  the  most  elementary 
human  rights  are  woefully  trampled  un- 
der foot.  But  nothing  indicates  at  present 
that  such  a  practice  will  be  put  into  force. 
If  Yugoslavia  wants  help  from  Uncle 
Sam,  the  latter  might  certainly  be  in  a 
position  to  make  such  help  dependent 
upon  concessions  on  Tito's  part  in  the 
sense  of  releasing  innocent  victims  of 
communist  revolutionary  justice, 

**Vf>luniary"  Working  Service 

Another  thing  that  may  be  mentioned 
about  the  Yugoslav  dictatorship  is  the 
voluntary  working  service.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  very  little  voluntary  abot^t 
it.  Everybody,  except  the  aged  and  dis-, 
abled,  are  expected  to  do  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  voluntary  working  service  per 
week,  or  104  l^ours  per  year.  Such  work 
concerns  clearing  away  debris,  building 
new  road^,  autostradas,  railroads,  hydro- 
electric works,  etc,  Suidi  service  is  offi- 
cially said  to  be  voluntary  but  is  not  in 
practice.  If  you  do  not  participate  you 
risk  getting  no  wood  or  coal  to  heat  your 
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flat  during  the  winter  season  and,  of 
oourse,  you  get  into  a  bad  lighi  with  the 
almighty  party. 

The  two  hours  a  week  you  are  expected 
to  work  after  your  ordinary  working 
hours.  The  Yug<rslav  leaders  want  to 
make  foreigners  believe  that  it  is  really 
voluntary^  and  they  succeed  in  having 
even  noted  foreign  writers  publish  com- 
mending articles  on  the  ^'voluntary  na- 
tional effort,  of  the  Yugoslav  people". 
Such  statements  were,  for  instance,  made 
by  Jean  Cassou,  the  well-known  French 
writer,  who  seems  to  be  an  honest  person. 
But  his  mistake  lim  in  thh,  that  he  must 
have  got  his  information  from  official 
comraumst  circles  instead  of  by  inter- 
viewing the  '"mhii  in  the  street"  without 
the  presence  of  communist  agents. 

It  is  in  no  wise  your  correspondent's 
purpose  to  blacken  the  eSorts  and  per- 
formances of  the  Yugoslav  people  ac- 
complished in  every  domain  of  national 
activity.  On  the  contrary,  the  wiU  of  the 
Yugoslav  government  to  improve  the 
economic  situation  and  the  social  stand- 
ard of  the  people  must  be  recognized* 
But  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  freedom  of 
the  people  is  not  respected^  that  pressure 
and  coercion  are  used  to  bring  about  the 
desired  .ends,  the  same  as  everjrwhere 
else  where  Marxism  is  put  into  practice- 
One  last  thing  we  wish  to  mention  and 
which  is  common  to  all  countries  under 
the  Bed  dictatorship  is  the  glorification 
of  man.  Atheism  has  dethroned  God  and 
has  deified  man.  This  is  best  seen  in  the 
person  of  Stalin,  whom  they  call  "the 
leader  of  the  peoples",  ^'^the  sun  of  the 
Soviet  peoples,"  etc.  In  the  Russian  sec- 
tions of  the  International  Fairs  in  Com- 
inform  «ountries  gigantic  pictures  of 
Stalin  are  displayed,  and  on  either  side 
of  him  doaens  of  pictures  of  second-rate 
notabilities  of  Eussia*  The  Cominform 
countries,  and  Yugoslavia  as  an^ex-aatel- 
lite,  imitate  to  some  extent  this  mania 
to  glorify  mortal  man,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  *^great  things" 
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man  is  doing,  whertlify  the  Devil  tries 
more  and  more  to  get  the  Almighty  God 
out  of  the  rainds  of  the  people.  Snch  de> 
thronement  of  the  Most  High  by  puny 
man  will  precipitate  the  doom  of  sneh 
peoples. 
Indeed,  Amiagectdon,  the  battle  of  the 


great  day  of  God  Almighty^  is  near,  when 
by  the  destruction  of  Satan's  world  all 
oppression  will  cease  and  when  tiie  peo- 
ple of  good-T\aQ  wDl  forever  enjoy  living 
in  full  freedom  on  the  earth  under  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace, 


«;■:!.;;>* 


v^...-^. 


^.-Jt 


i^T^HE  greatest  Bible  manascript  dis- 
J,  eovery  of  modem  times  !^'  ''A  phe- 
nomenal discovery  r  "The  most  impor- 
tant discovery  ever  made  in  Old  Testa- 
ment manuscripts  I"  Such  is  the  way  the 
recent  finding  of  an  ancient  scroll  of  Isa- 
iah's prophecy  was  hailed,  and  with  good 
reason  too.  Think  of  it,  practically  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  a  copy 
more  than  2,000  years  old,  more  than 
1,000  years  older  than  any  Hebrew  manu- 
script roll  hitherto  found! 

No  wonder  this  priceless  scroll  was 
put  under  heavy  police  guard  when 
brought  out  of  its  vault  and  placed  be- 
fore television  cameras  on  May  5,  1949. 
No  wonder  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines featured  many  stories  about  its  dis- 
covery. No  wonder  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  lined  up  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  it  when  the  Library  of  Congress  put  it 
on  public  display  for  the  first  time  on  Oc- 
tober 2S  near  the  shrine  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 
In  the  minds  of  those  that  viewed  this 
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sacred  scroll  of  antiq- 
uity there  were  many 
mixed  emotions,  inter- 
ests, feelings  and  ques- 
tions. Some  wanted  to 
know  how  its  age  could 
be  determined,  how  one 
could  tell  that  it  was 
genuine  and  not  a  for- 
gery, how  valuable  it  is, 
and  whether  it  differs 
much  from  the  book  of 
Isaiah  found  in  our  Bibles,  Others  want- 
ed to  know  how  it  had  been  preserved, 
where  it  was  found  and  who  f oundit.  Still 
others  were  more  interested  in  the  actual 
scroll :  its  size,  length,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties and  peculiarities  of  its  writing.  Some 
of  these  questions  are  easy  to  answer; 
others  take  more  time  to  explain. 

All  together  the  scroll  is  made  up  of  17 
parchment  skin&  sewed  together  to  make 
a  strip  23f  feet  long.  The  skins  vary  in 
color* from  light  tan  to  dark  brown,  and 
in  length,  from  10  inches  to  25  inches. 
The  short  skins  contain  2  columns  of 
writing,  the  long  ones  4  columns,  and  the" 
columns  average  29  lines.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions  the  words  are  carefully  divided^ 
which  makes  it  unlike  the  Greek  uncial 
manuscripts.  Sentences,  however,  are  not 
always  separated,  and  paragraphing  is 
crude.  On  the  whole  the  scroll  is  in  excel- 
lent eondition*  and  it  is  this  fact,  in  view 
of  its  age,  that  makes  people  interested 
to  know  where  and  how  it  was  preserved 
and  how  it  was  discovered. 
The  story  goes  back  to  a  spot  on  the 


northwesten;  sh^jre  ^f  tht  Dead  Sea  in 
the  JfiBd  of  Palestine,  abonf  ten  miles 
south  of  Jericho,  There,  m  the  spring  of 

1947,  an  unwitjing  goat  with  the  instinct 
to  climh,  led  his  Bedouin  goatherder  in  a 
chase  up  the  side  of  the  ragged  cliff  and 
past  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  cave  which 
was  not  visible  from  the  plain  helo>7. 
Ma*kine  the  spot  the  Arab  Bedouin  re- 
turned later  with  a  compamoTi  to  investi- 
gate the  cavern.  Once  inside  in  the  dim 
light  they  spied  some  sealed  earthen  jars 
— maybe  containing  hidden  treasures, 
they  thought.  Upon  breBJ^ing.them  open, 
to  their  astonishment^  instead  of  glitter- 
ing gold  or  preeioua  jewels,  a  number  of 
old  leather  rolls  tumbled  out,  worth  far 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold,  if  they 
only  knew  it.  Somewhat  disappointed, 
they  reasoned  that  maybe  somebody 
would  buy  them;  so,  aa  true  sons  of  the 
desert,  they  divided  the  cache  and  de- 
parted for  the  cities. 

One  of  the  Bedouins  of  fortune  took 
his  booty  to  the  museum  of  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem,  while  the  others 
thinking  the  curious  writing  which  he 
could  not-  read  must  be  Syrian,  went  to  an 
antique  dealer  in  Bethlehem.  Eventually 
Mar  Athanasius  Y,  Satnne]^  the  Syrian 
archbishop  of  St,  Mark's  Orthodox  Con- 
vent in  Jerusalem,  purchased  these  latter 
scrolls,  among  them  being  the  one  of 
leaifih,  though  the  archbishop  did  not 
know  it.  In  fact,  no  one  was  sure  of  what 
these  scrolls  contained  until  they  were 
taken  to  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
ifesearch  in  Jerusalem  on  February  19, 

1948,  where  the  acting  director  pro  tem 
of  the  Bchool,  Dr,  John  C.  Trever,  was 
sharp  enough  to  recognize  one  of  the 
scroUs  as  Isaiah's  prophecy.  Thereafter 
the  other  scrolls  were  identified  as  a  com- 
mentary on  Habakkuk,  a  aectarian  docu- 
ment of  a  rabbinical  sect^  and  an  apocry- 
phal writing  in  Aramaic  called  the  Book 
of  Lamech. 

However,  it  was  only  after  photo- 
graphic prints  of  Isaiah  were  airmailed 
to  Prof.  W.  F.  Albright  of  Johns  Hopkins 
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University  that  the  archbishop  learned 
what  a  truly  valaabJe  aeroiJ  he  posBeflsed, 
Albright  in  reply  wrote:  "My  heartiest 
congratulations  on  the  greatest  manU' 
script  discovery  of  modern  times!  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  scrip*  is 
more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Nash  Pa- 
pyrus  1  should  prefer  a  date  around 

100  B.C What  an  absolutely  incred- 
ible fijidf  And  ther^  c&u  happily  not  he 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  about 
the  genuineness  of  the  manuscript."  This 
was  Albright^a  iirat  impression.  Later, 
his  more  considered  opinion  pushed  the 
date  back  further,  "to  the  second  half  of 
the  second  century  B.C.*'  Other  scholars 
suggest  a  date  even  50  years  earUer 
than  this. 

Proof  of  Antiquity 

Aa  might  be  expected,  some  questioned 
the  venerable  age  of  the  scrolls,  saying 
it  was  impossible  for  parchment  to  en- 
dure 2,000  years  of  corrosion.  Zeitlin  of 
Drop^ie  College  and  Lacheman  of  Welles- 
ley  College  were  among  the  critics-  But 
for  every  doubter  there  were  several 
noted  believers.  Besides  Trever  and  Al- 
bright such  men  of  renown  in  the  fields  of 
archaeology^  and  paleography  aa  Profa, 
H.  L.  Ginsberg  and  Saul  Lieberman  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  Dr. 
S,  A,  Birubaum  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies,  University  of  London,  and  Prof. 
E.  I.  Sukenik  of  the  Hebrew  tfniversity 
in  Jerusalem,  all  agreed  that  the  writing 
on  the  aerollB  belonged  to  the  first  or  sec- 
ond century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Asked  the  critics:  Where  is  tbh  cavef 
Has  any  reliable  archaeologist  investi- 
gated itl  Where  are  the  jars  in  which 
the  scrolls  were  supposed  to  have  been 
stored?  Good  questions,  these- 

With  the  aid  of  the  Arab  Legion  an  ex- 
pedition was  organized  to  answer  them, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1949  the  search 
was  made  and  the  cave  now  known  as 
Ain  Feshkha  was  found  G.  L.  Hard- 
ing, chief  curator  of  antiquities  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  (for- 


merly  "Transjordan"),  and  Pfere  R,  de. 
Vaux,  director  of  the  French  Archaeo- 
logical school  in  Jerusalem,  assisted  by 
other  scientists,  went  to  work  combing 
the  debris  of  the  ca?e  with  penkniveB. 
There  they  found  a  fabuloTis  airiount  of 
evidence  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the  age 
oi  the  scrolls,  l^bey  found  pieces  of  the 
same  linen  with  which  the  scrolls  were 
wrapped.  A  small  number  of  papyrus 
fragments  were  found  together  with 
more  than  250  fragments  from  leather 
scrolls,  some  of  which  were  identified  as 
belonging  to  Bible  scrolls  of  Genesis,  Le- 

S"'icus,  Deuteronomy,  Judges  and  Dan- 
,  The  fragment  of  Leviticus  is  even 
older  than  the  laaiah  scroll,  possibly 
written  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
B-C,>  which  makes  it  by  far  the  oldest  bit 
of  Biblical  manuscript  yet  found  I 

These  fragments  were  important  in 
establishing  the  date  of  the  Isaiah  scroll, 
since  the  writing  was  of  the  same  period, 
yet  was  written  by  more  than  a  score  of 
different  hands,  thus  canceling  the  charge 
that  Isaiah's  scroll  was  a  forgery  and  a 
hoax  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Clfemical  anal- 
ysis of  the  ink  on  the  fragments,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  H.  J.  Plenderleith  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  also  showed  that  the  pig- 
ment used  was  carbon,  not  iron,  and  be^ 
longed  to  the  Graeco-Roman  period  of 
the  first  and  second  century  B.C. 

Overwhelming  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  scrolls  was  found  in  the  great 
quantity  of  pottery  fragments  recovered 
from  the  cave.  Tlie  jars  must  have  been 
of  about  the  same  period  as  tlie  manu- 
scripts, for  not  even  a  first-class  forger 
could  have  found  so  many  ancient  jars  in 
which  to' store  the  scrolls.  According  to 
Harding,  and  all  the  archaeologists  that 
have  looked  at  fhera  agree,  the  pottery  of 
the  cave  belongs  "to  the  late  Hellenistic 
period — i.e,,  the  late  second,  or,  at  latest, 
early  firsts  century  B.C/* 

Originally  there  must  have  been  some 
40  jars,  each  a  foot  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  high  and  able  to  hold  several  scrolls, 
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Hence,  tliere  must  have  been  an  entire 
library  of  at  least  200  sctoUb  fttored  here 
for  safekeeping.  But  the  fact  that  so 
many  jars  were  found,  yet  so  few  scrolls, 
raises  the  question :  *^hat  became  of  the 
others  f  Based  on  circumstantial  evi* 
dence  it  has  been  suggested  that  Origen, 
who  lived  abourt  A-D.  185  to  254,  or  some 
other  person  at  that  time,  raided  the  cave 
and  made  off  with  the  library,  leaving 
behind  a  few  copies  {if  so  far  found) 
for  this  twentieth  century  to  ponder 
oyer.  In  the  cave  a  Roman  lamp  and  part 
of  a  cooking  pot  of  the  third  century  A.D. 
were  found.  Most  of  the  pottery  frac- 
tures are  hundreds  of  years  old.  And 
Origen  himself  says  that  about  the  year 
217  from  a  place  near  Jericho  he  obtained 
scrolls  that  had  been  wrapped  in  linen 
and  stored  in  jars.  These  he  used  in  his 
famous  Hexapla  of  the  Bible.  Other  early 
church  fathers  (Eusebius,  HieronymuSj 
Epiphanius)  mention  the  same  thing. 

Scroll's  Value 

And  What  is  the  value  of  this  ancient 
scroll  of  laaiah?  Being  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  older  than  the  Leningrad  Co- 
dex written  A.D.  916,  language  schol- 
ars who  for  the  most  part  are  '"higher 
critics"  were  astonished  to  find  that  aside 
from  certain  variations  in  spelling,  a  mi- 
nor point. they  admit,  this  scroll  is  iden- 
tical  with  the  accepted  Masoretic  Text 
from  which  our  translations  of  the  Bible 
have  beer  made.  From  the  ancient  ink  on 
this  scroll,  then,  the  inspired  prophet- 
Isaiah  speaks  out  with  all  the  grandeur 
and  eloquence  of  27  centuries  ago,  declar- 
ing: "The  grass  withereth^  the  flower 
fadeth:  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall 
stand  for  ever  I"  (Isaiah  40:  8)  What  as- 
surance in  those  words  I  Long  after' Ar- 
mageddon blots  out  the  enshrined  Con- 
stitution and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  other  documents  of  men  the 
Word  of  our  God  Jehovah  shall  stand 
vindicated  in  the  coming  new  worfli  of 
righteousness  I 
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Suencfiing  Antigua' s  i  nirst 


By  "Awftke!"  comApandent  m  Aiitt|ru» 

Sitoale^i  between  the  vatcrB  pf  the 
North  Atl&btiG  and  Lbe  bine  Gaidb- 
bctm  ie  the  ^roup  of  Leerard  Islands, 
otie  of  whidt  is  -eftUc^  AntigiM,  mean- 
ing **no  water^'.  That  is  the  uame  Coliimbila  gavo 
this  little  islartd  ot  lUH  squHT«  miles,  and  r^htly 
BO,  fpr  it  is  a  riverleas  land  mth  few  spritnga  or 
f  rsi^-miter  atreflms.  Kvtm  Uie  streams  are  no  more 
than  croeion  dif«he»  down  TcMch  STirface  water 
draius  dnring^  the  rainy  season  from  July  to  Oflto- 
bar.  rn  the  iong  dry  season,  Norembcr  throng 
June,  most  of  these  water  coinws  bwome  di7- 
C  Thfl  Bcareity  on  LLta  island  of  the  prMiong  lif  e- 
BUfltaining  fluid  caDftd  ^'wflter"  is  caused  ^yy  the 
fact  that  the  hills  are  not  hi^b  enong'h  in  aUitade, 
Itfoat  of  tliti  bills  are  less  than  1,000  fe»t  in  clsva- 
tion,  whil6  thfl  highest,  23D0  ieet,  is  700  feet  short 
of  being  lofty  enough  to  captnre  the  mQiElure 
from  the  hijfk- Eying  iratcT- laden  cloudfi.  As  a  con- 
fteqn*Hi(iPj  flirbome  «aiTf  oea  of  priceless  watot  pnas 
OTorhead  and  drop  down  nn  loftier  neighbor  is- 
landn — St.  Kitta,  Montserrat,  Dominicfl  anH  Rt, 
Ldda — Tfhila  ditiupijointed,  thirsty  Antigna  help- 
l^eely  gssea  heArerjwsrA,  vonderin^  uby  her  akiefl 
are  so  heartless  and  indifferent  to  her  crying  needs. 

tf,  One  of  the  motit.  aggravating  Lbing^i  aboxit  thia 
flad  matter  is  that  the  annufll  raxnfall  nf  44  or  43 
inches  is  far  more  water  than  is  pecded.  Before  it 
Qan  be  anught  nr  used,  however^  95  percent  of  the 
thirst-quonclinig  liquid  qnipWy  runs  hack  inio  the 
HBver-aatiafied  reflervoir  of  iho  etitj  te&st.  Whpn 
it  raimn  about  all  the  ihinty  papqlatioo  eab  do  is 
to  611  their  potd  and  pflnn  And  thinJc  huw  woader- 
ful  if  they  only  bad  more  pota  and  pans. 
C  MaddeDiilf,  iudevd,  that  such  a  calatnitous  eon- 
dition  Bhoald  exist  in  thin  age  of  udvuneed  eni^- 
neerlng»  Vea,  engineering  could  eorr^rtthiR  painful 
iitUBtitiii  tu  a  Jar^e  de.gTee^  not  in  causing  it  to 
libn  et.tlie  ^H  of  iiiaa»  bat  in  conserving  and  Bay- 
ing for  fntura  nse  the  vater  that  fallA.  That  Lhiu 
ia  pQflHJble  is  demonetratcd  hy  the  few  catehments 
that  have  already  betii  constructed.  There  ia  one 
reservoir  called  Body  Pnnda  about  ei^(  miles 
from  the  capital  of  St,  John's,  and  two  city  pnndft 
cf  ill  capai!JtVr  pfns  ^  fMF  veils  wJueh  wctPB 
mmk  in  1923,  htit  these  are  al toother  insafBcient 
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fosr  the  vver-^ivwiiig  population  no^  numberinK 
■bant  35,00(1,  Tf  mora  man  -made  baeius  of 
earth  urorkfl  and  eoneiete  were  tionBtmeted  nnd 
equipped  with  modem  pumping  stations,  t^c 
needs  of  the  peojfle  aa  vgU  &e  the  retjuirettieuis  v£ 
their  eattle  eonld  be  eared  for  very  nJeely. 

^  One  reason  why  such  modem  jjtnprovemfentH 
an  slow  in  eominy  is  that  it  eosts  moneyj  plftnty 
of  money^  to  install  a  first-GlaBs  irat^r  system. 
Another  reason  is  Ibat  the  authorities  themselTes, 
the  mlors  and  the  richer  olft-wefi,  do  not  suffer  as 
much  08  the  common  people,  since  they  Aave  pri- 
vate cDstems  to  fall  baet  on  in  tim^  of  shortag- 
es and  divnight-  The  poor  elfls&es  are  the  hard- 
prcesed  viotima,  for  they  have  to  trudge  long  dis- 
tances to  reach  $,  stream  tbht  by  now  is  probably 
no  more  than  a  mere  trickle,  aud  there^  in  what- 
ever E^ceptaele  they  have,  thf>y  ohtain  n  little 
water  for  tbeir  fomiliea.  A  strenuous  ordeal, 
C  In  times  of  water  shortat'ea  these  huiuble  folks 
also  have  another  problem  besides  getting  water 
for  themsdvcB  and  their  li-^cetoclc.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  self-resifeel  Ouit  demands  tliat  they 
wash  theuuel^s  and  their  elotbing.  %n  in  ihp.  same 
trickling  atrcama  from  which  they  endeavor  to 
queiiotr  their  Qiirbt^  they  also  do  the  family  waah- 
ingr  tuming  out  Hnow-white  shirts  and  dred^iBB. 
4,  These  conditiobB  are  nothing  novo]  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Antigua.  Through  the  cenluriea  of  the  paat 
they  have  thirsl^  for  watpr,  na,  for  example,  in 
the  fateful  year  of  18B3^  when  wat«r  vaa  hauled 
ill  trma  nearbj  ialandc  tmd  sold  &t  fri^rhtfut 
priees.  In  1837,  ,%000  fattlt!  perished  from  tbiiut 
nod  human  life  was  in  peril  before  relief  cutyi^. 
C  Uatil  riHxiiUy  the  good  people  o£  thin  "no 
water"  island  suffered  from  anothPT  type  of  water 
shorto^,  not  ''a  thiret  for  water,  but  of  hearing 
\h»  words  of  JehoTah".  (Amos  8:  llf  Am,  Sian, 
r^r.)  Thfiy  srifld  to  God  and  He  auij^yrfi]  liar 
prayers  and  sent  His  faithful  wit)i«>j>j4?!j  to  thin 
parched  comer  of  Christendom.  Thew  brought 
showErs  of  refreshing  raiu  from  the  Lord,  ''living 
waters**  that  whosoever  drank  thereof  wonld  not 
thirst  again.  (John  4:11-14)  "And  the  parehed 
ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
sprtf^  of  WrtfeTj."  wh£ii  the  prophsoyi^  L'tasphie- 
ly  fulfiUcd  in  the  new  world- — Isaiah  35 ;  7. 

AWAKEl 


WILL  BOMBERS  WIN 


THIS  question  is  being  debated  more 
and  more.  In  the  factories,  offices 
and  homes,  in  smoke-filled  clubhouses 
and  barrooms,  and  in  the  public  streets, 
men  and  women  are  discussing  wheth- 
er bombers  alone  will  win  a  possible 
war  with  Eussia,  Their  interest  in  the 
subject  has  been  kindled  by  the  recent 
fiery  squabble  over  unification,  of  the 
United  States  army,  navy  and  air  force* 
A  brief  consideTation,  theref  ore^  of  this 
open  warfare  among  the  "bi^  brass*'  of 
the  war  department  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  enlightening  the  layman  on  the 
questioned  etfectiveness  of  strategic 
bombing. 

Last  spring  when  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Forrestalj  a  pro-navy  man,  re- 
signed, Louis  A.  Johnson,  an  advocate 
of  air  power,  succeeded  him.  One  of 
Johnson's  first  acts  in  his  new  position 
was  to  stop  construction  of  a  65,000-ton 
super-aircraft  carrier.  This  act,  in  the 
name  of  economy,  was  accompanied 
with  the  ordering  of  more  B-36  bomb- 
ers, those  huge  135-ton  intereontineutal 
bombers.  At  one  time  100  B-36's  were  on 
order,  but  in  1948  the  air  force  cut  back 
its  or<^er  to  50  or  60  on  the  ground  that 
the  bombers  fell  far  short  of  expecta- 
tion afi  attack  weapons.  But  when  John- 
son moved  into  the  Pentagon  he  not 
only  canceled  the  cancellation  order,  not 
only  restored  the  original  order  for  100 
B^36's,  but  he  increased  the  order  to 
around  170,  As  one  Qae^nientator  ob- 
served: ''0aif  y^BtQTdig^  ^^^ll^;^^  ^^s 
discountfS  as  a  eit&ig  do^^^^o^  it 
is  prai^  ^  baling  the  IftM^iwI  alert:- 
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name  of  econonflpi  and  th#n  abruptly  or- 
dering a  half-billfoH^'ddllars'  worth  of 
B-36's  did  not  inai;§,|iea)ae,  so  somebody 
started  to  invey^pfefe-  to.  find  out  who 
would  benefit  ftOtolh|B  ojiange  of  pol- 
icy, Wh^,  the  ^t^omgitixf  Ijiat  bf  ilds  the 
bombers,  was  th<j;  ^answer.  And  who  is 
that?  ConsolidatediTuitee  Aircraft  Com- 
pany. Oh,  that  is  the  company  of  which 
Johnson  himself  was  a  director  and  le- 
gal representative  up  until  a  few  days 
before  he  became  defense  secretary. 

Irregular?  Not  according  to  today's 
standard  of  politics,  for  such  things  are 
so  common  and  regular  they  no  longer 
are  considered  "irregular".  You  see, 
Johnson  was  the  man  responsible  ffTr 
raising  the  $1,500,000  poliHcdl  fund  in 
1948  that  put  Truman  back  in  the  White 
House,  and  the  ht^av^iest  contributor  to 
that  fund  was  a  fellow  named  Floyd 
Odium,  nho  holds  controlling  interest  in 
the  Consolidated  Vultee  Company. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  move  on  John- 
so^ifl  part  failed  to  convince  many  peo- 
7jie  that  the  B-36  is  as  powerful  as  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  The  air  force,  how- 
ever, loudly  and  heartily  applauded  the 
move-  Those  high-flying,  air-minded 
bomber  boys  are  sold  on  _,the  Douhet 
theory  of  warfare  which  embodies  the 
idea  of  mass  bombing  of  cities  as  a 
means  of  demoralizing  the  enemy's  civil- 
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ian  population  and  making  him  inca- 
pable of  waging  war  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  factonco  have  been  destroyed. 

Such  mass  bombing,  in  the  langnage 
of  the  militarist^  ia  called  strategic 
bombing  as  opposed  to  tactical  bombing, 
which  latter  employment  of  air  power 
has  to  do  with  giving  air  support  to 
gronjid  forces,  guarding  bases  and  sup- 
ply lines  from  the  air,  and  harassing  the 
enemy  by  hammering  (fit  his  advance 
forces,  communication  lines  and  supply 
depots.  Strategic,  not  tactical  bombing, 
is  "the  heart  of  the  air  offensive"  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  main  factor  to- 
ward winning  the  next  war,  according  to 
the  secretary  of  the  air  force,  W.  Stnurt 
Symington. 

Paper  Ptans  for  Next  War 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  bomb- 
ing and  the  ability  to  knock  an  enemy 
out  froqj  the  air^  there  eeems  to  be  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  air  force. 
With  glory  and  pride  they  point  to  the 
last  war:  how  the  Germans  "blitzed" 
Britain ;  how  wave  after  wave  of  British 
night  bombers  were  sent  over  Germany; 
how  great  fleets  of  American  super- 
fortresses carried  out  daylight  preci- 
sion bombing.  With  enthusiasm  they  re- 
call the  round-the-clock  Berlin  airlift  as 
an  example  of  aviation's  ability  to  de- 
liver the  goods. 

With  excitement  they  rattle  off  a 
whole  line  of  pC'f  twar  advancements  in 
aeronautical  researti  and  development, 
among  these  being  the  porfection  of 
round-the-world  nonstop  flyijig.  They 
boast  that  long-range  intercontinental 
bombers  are  now  capable  of  ^y'ms  to 
any  point  on  earth,  there  drop  their 
10,000  pounds  of  bombs  and  return  to 
United  States  soil  without  using  foreign 
bases*  Then,  too,  there  are  new  and  im- 
proved atom  bombs,  designed  to  release 
indescribably  greater  death  and  destruc- 
tion than  anything  thrown  against  Ger- 
many in  the  last  war. 

Though  the  military  esperts  them- 
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selves  are  careful  to  avoid  claiming  tiiat 
these  advancements  in  bombing  science 
can  win  the  next  war,  the  impression  is 
created  in  the  minds  of  ill-informed  and 
over  enthusiastic  individuals  that  a  few 
squadrons  of  B-36'b  dropping  atom 
bombs  on  Russia's  industrial  installa- 
tions  will  knock  her  out  in  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  next  war. 

Describing  how  the  next  war  will  be 
fought,  advocates  for  tie  mass  bombing 
of  Russia's  cities  boast  that  night  mis- 
sions of  B'Sffs  will  fiy  at  40,000  feet  alti- 
tude,  will  be  out  of  reach  of  fighter 
planes,  will  carry  enough  guns  that  they 
will  need  no  escort  planes,  will  be  un- 
detected by  radar  equipment,  will  drop 
their  atom  bombs  with  ts  great  an  accu- 
racy as  medium-level  bombers  did  in  the 
last  war,  and  will  fly  nonstop  to  the 
heart  of  Russia  and  return.  By  the  time 
the  stockpile  of  atom  bombs  is  used  up> 
they  think,  the  "big  red  bear"^  if  not  alto- 
gether knocked  out,  will  be  so  groggy 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  ground 
troops  to  mop  up  any  resistance. 

Ruthless  and  brutal  T  Immoral,  wan- 
ton and  a  fiendish  destruction  of  non- 
combatants  and  innocent  civilians?  Most 
assuredly  I  But  militarists  who  plan  such 
type  of  w;ar  push  all  moral  principles 
out  of  the  picture.  War  is  war  to  them, 
"Prom  a  military  standpoint,  any  dam- 
age you  can  infliet  on  the  war-making 
potential  of  a  nation^  and  any  great  in- 
jury you  can  inflict  on  the  morale  of  that 
nation,  contributes  to  victory,  ,  .  .  Your 
military  planners  must  plan  to  win. 
There  is  no  second  prize  for  the  runner- 
up.  As  far  OS  I  am  concerned  war  itself 
is  immoral/'  so  says  this  country's  diief 
militarist,  Gen,  Omar  N.  Bradley.  To 
which  adds  secretary  of  the  air  force^ 
Symington:  "I  canH  see  the  difference 
between  trying  to  stop  a  man  at  a  lathe 
building  a  bomber  to  attack  us  and  try- 
ing to  atop  a  soldier. , ,  .  If  civilians  are 
goin^  to  be  killed^  I  had  rather  have 
them  their  fthe  enemy's]  civilians  than 
our  civilians," 
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and  it  would  take  more  than  an  All- 
American  tackle  to  buck  that  determined 
line. 

On  the  majority  of  the  railroad  lines, 
some  of  which  are  narrow-gauge",  the 
old-fashioned  steam  engine  is  used,  fond- 
ly called  by  the  Brazilians  "Maria  Fu- 
maqa"  (Smoky  Mary),  She  is  true  to  her 
name.  Wateh  her  coming  along,  leaking 
forth  hissing  steam  on  all  sides*  and  bil- 
lowing forth  voluminous  clouds  of  black 
smoke  and  soot  that  settles  over  every- 
thing- There  are,  however,  some  stream- 
liners, and  Diesel  engines  are  taking  the 
place  of  steam  between  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo,  part  of  which  line  is  already  elec- 
trified. Train  schedules  on  most  lines  do 
not  mean  too  rancL,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  train  to  come  in  hours  late. 
First-class  travel  is  comparable  to 
second-class  in  the  States,  and  the 
second-class  offers  the  ordinary  trolley- 
car  type  of  seat  As  most  other  means  of 
transportation  in  Brazil,  the  trains  are 
always  overcrowded,  and  women  with 
children  in  their  arms  frequently  will 
journey  a  whole  night  through  standing 
up.  Still,  it  is  better  and  faster  than  rid- 
ing by  horse  and  wagon,  as  so  many  do, 
or  taking  an  oxcart  drawn  by  white 
zebus,  which  animals  are  commou  here* 
Others  will  strike  out  on  foot  rather  than 
take  a  train.  Some  of  the  caipiras  (hill- 
billies) dread  train  travel  and  will  walk 
many  kilometers^  frequently  with  a 
heavy  ioacl  balanced  on  the  head,  rather 
than  take  a  train. 

"Jardineirtxs'^ 

Buses  also  help  one  get  around*  The 
buses  in  the  city  are  tolerable,  some  very 
modern  ones  having  been  imported,  but 
the  jardineira  of  the  interior  is  an  actual 
miracle^  seeing  tliat  such  old,  broken- 
down  jalopies  can  still  run.  There  yon 
sit,  on  low,  wooden  benches  close  to  the 
floor,  with  your  knees  doubled  sharply. 
Lack  of  shock  absorbers  on  these  rattle- 
traps means  that  the  passenger  must 
absorb  any  and  all  shocks*  Usuallv  there 


are  no  windows,  and  the  only  feeble  pro- 
tection against  hea\^  downpour  is  a 
cloth  flap  which  serves  to  concentrate  all 
the  individual  drops  of  rain  into  one 

steady  stream  that  drips  into  your  shoes 
or  onto  the  back  of  your  neck  from  your 
neighbor's  flap. 

In  many  parts  of  tKe  states  of  Sao 
Panlo  and  Parana  there  is  a  rich,  red 
earth  whieh^  when  dry,  is  as  fine  as 
powder  and  stains  one's  clothes  and 
body,  and,  when  wet»  cakes  on  oner's  shoes 
until  they  become  the  size  of  the  pro- 
verbial millstones  and  feel  just  about  as 
theavy.  The  jardineira  skids  on  this  red 
clay  worjie  than  on  iee^  and  you  frequent- 
ly  find  the  car  skidding  along  broadside 
on  these  dirt  roads  they  travel,  splash- 
ing mud  onto  all  the  trees  that  line  the 
highway,  and  finally  ending  up  in  some 
ditch.  Then  alL  passengers  have  to  hop 
out  and  push  the  bus  out  of  the  sticky, 
red  day^  in  the  midst  of  a  steady, 
drenching  rain  and  with  several  pounds 
of  mud  clinging  to  each  shoe. 

Bridges  are  lacking  very  often,  and 
the  only  means  of  crossing  rivers  or 
streams  is  by  way  of  rafts.  These  are 
usually  large  enough  to  hold  a  bus  or 
truck.  A  wire  cable  stretched  across  from 
bank  to  bank  keeps  the  raft  from  float- 
ing downstream,  and  the  force  of  two 
strong  men  tugging  on  this  cable  is  suffi- 
cient to  help  pull  the  raft  across  to  the 
other  side. 

Cable  Train 

Just  time  to  mention  one  more  inter- 
esting item  in  Brazilian  travel  It  is  tiie 
engineering  feat  of  stretching  a  railroad 
from  the  seaport  of  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo 
over  a  mountain  range,  the  "Serra  do 
Mar",  The  train  is  enabled  to  climb  over 
800  meters  (2,625  feet)  within  the  short 
distance  of  10  kilometers  ( about  6^ 
miles)  1  and  pass  over  the  mountains  and 
continue  into  Sao  Paulo.  The  stunt  is 
done  with  specially-braked  locomotives 
and  cables,  and  a  seesaw  arrangement, 
as  follows. 
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An  ordinary  locomotive  pulls  all  the 
train  coaclies  to  the  first  landing  of  the 
five  inclined  planes.  The  train  is  then  di- 
vided into  several  sections  of  coaches, 
each  of  which  sections  is  then  attached 
individually  to  a  special  locomotive 
called  '1  f>co-brake"j  having  especially 
strong  clutch  brakes  that  are  bnilt  to  se- 
cure on  inclined  raUSj  as  well  as  having 
emergency  rail-hooks  that  can  also  he 
used.  This  Loco-hraJce  engine  hooks  on- 
to a  powerful  cable  that  runs  along  be- 
tween the  rails  up  to  the  next  landing 
and  then  hack  down  again.  On  this  upper 
landing  is  another  train  waiting  to  come. 
down,  which  is  also  attached  to  the  same 
cable.  ThuSj  as  one  train  goes  up  with 
the  aid  of  the  moving  cable,  the  other 
comes  down  J  and  the  weights  of  the  two 
trains  counterbalance  each  other.  At 
the  upper  landings  the  loco-hrake  un- 
hooks from  the  cable  and  pulls  the  coach- 
es to  the  next  cable  where  it  hooks  on, 
repeating  the  same  process  until  the 
train  comes  over  the  fifth  im^lined  plane 
and  is  joined  again  to  an  ordinary  steam 
locomotivej  ready  to  head  for  the  teem- 
ing city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Chicago  of 
Brazil. 

Train  sections  follow  each  other  at 
nine-minute  intervals,  the  time'it  takes 
to  go  from  one  level  to  another.  There  is 
little  danger  of  these  cables'  breaking, 
since  they  are  really  several  strong 
cables  intertwined  and  approximately 
two  inches  in  diameter.  They 
travel  along  smoothly  and 
continuously  over  4^800  ro- 
tating, plow-shaped  pairs  of 
wheels,  evenly 
spaced  along  the 
tracks.  Interesting, 
alsoj  is  tlie  fact  that 
three  rails  are  used 
instead  of  four,  the 
left  rail  and  the 
center  one  em- 
ployed  in  ascend- 
ing and  the  center 
rail  and  the  right 
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one  in  deseending^  and  using  double  sets 
of  rails  only  at  points  where  trains  pa8s 
each  other  midway  along  the  cable. 

At  each  landing  underground  are  1000- 
horsepower  traction  machines  with 
large,  braked  wheels  which  the  cables 
loop  five  tiiues.  In  casiB  of  emergency 
these  wheels  can  secure  the  cable  and 
arrest  the  trains  moving  along  the  in- 
clined planes.  So,  in  addition  to  the 
counterbalance  of  the  trains,  and  the 
protection  through  the  loco-hrakes,  there 
is  also  an  added  counterweight^  at  ekch 
level,  of  7  tons  by  these  tremendous  un- 
derground brakes, 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
engineering  maneuver  is  that  it  was  not 
done  recently.  In  fact,  thy  railroad  was 
hrst  built  in  1S67  with  4  inclined  planes 
and  later  rebuilt  with  5  inclined  planes, 
in  1900,  It  may,  however,  soon  be  out- 
moded by  fast  bus  transportation  tliat 
was  recently  instituted  at  the  completion 
of  a  new  paved  high^vay  from  Sao  Fault) 
to  Santos,  with  buses  leaving  the  ter- 
minals every  fifteen  minuter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  new  modern  high- 
ways, greater  airlines,  ar^  opening  up 
vast  horizons  of  Brazil,  Comfortable 
buses  and  new  bridges  will  get  one 
places.  Before  long,  there  will  be  ap- 
pearing more  of  those  new  streamlined 
trains,  such  as  speed  along  so  silently 
and  BAviftly  that  one  needs  to  look  out 
the  window  at  passing  objects  to  realise 
one  is  in  motion.  But  until  then  travelers 
in  Brazil  can  continue  to  en- 
joy their  open  bondes,  their 
skidding  jardineiraSj  their 
smoking,  tooting  Smoky 
Marys,  and,  though  travel 
may  be  a  little  slower  and 
somewhat  ujore  inconvenient 
here  than  in  other  more  high- 
ly favored  countries,  the 
principal  thing  is  that  one 
can  get  around  in  Brazil. 
— Awake!  correspondent  in 
Brazil. 
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Industrious  Worn 
of  Brazil 


By  "Awake  r*  correspondent  in  B 

THE  "Good  Neighbor  Policy 
called  your  attention  to  the  Latin- 
languaged  pet^ples  to  the  south,  and  their 
infectious  music  has  become  well-known 
to  you;  howevet,  the  different  South 
American  songs  and  dances  have  their 
origins  in  separate  countries.  For  in- 
stance, the  Samba  had  its  birth  in  Brazil 
and  has  ever  since  occupied  the  favored 
position  of  an  only  child.  But  what  do 
we  know  of  the  people  themselves  J  Here, 
then,  are  introduced  to  you  the  women  of 
'"Sambaland",  Brazil. 

The  outstanding  attribute  of  the  Bra- 
zilian woman  is  her  fine  disposition.  She 
is  loving,  kind,  reveres  her  husbandi  is 
Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  children^ 
and  immediately  sympathetic  to  those  in 
less  fortunate  circumstances  than  her- 
self. Seldom  does  she  pass  a  beggar  with- 
out giving  him  a  penny  or  two.  Content 
with  life,  she  is  not  pretentious,  grasp- 
ing, nor  envious-  She  does  guard  jealous- 
ly that  which  is  hers,  especially  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  is  a  homebody 
and  very  religious,  making  her  home  a 
miniature  chapel,  though  she  may  or  may 
not  attend  church  often.  In  each  room  is 
to  be  found  a  religious  picture,  a  cross, 
or  a  statuette  of  the  virgin*  Each  decla- 
ration or  promise- she  aiodifies  with  the 
words,  "God  willing," 

Her  home  being  her  chapel  and  castle, 
she  makes  every  sacrifice  for  it  and  even 
more  for  her  family.  She  will  go  througli 
two  or  three  years  of  privation,  living  in 
a  board-and-tile  cabin  in  order  to  save  to 
buy  the  materials  to  make  a  little  stucco 
house,  and  more  years  to  pay  for  a 
W'Olled-in  yard  and  additional  rooms^  at 
the  same  time  taking  in  washing  in  order 
to  educate  the  children. 

Let  us  imagine  we  watch  Dona  Maria 
carry  out  her  household  duties  and  see 
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how  she  manages  to  make  a  home  on  juat 
a  small  income.  She  now  has  a  little  brick 
and  stucco  home  with  a  red  tile  roof. 
Upon  entering  we  see  that  the  house 
lacks  ruffles  and  frills,  but  in  it  we  find 
all  the  necessities  of  a  home  and  it  is 
very  clean.  Carved,  highly  varnished  fur- 
niture and  glossy,  waxed  floors  give  it 
a  rather  stern  but  b«coming  appearance. 
The  design  in  the  kitchen  tile  floor 
shows  brightly  from  its  daily  washing. 

Washing  and  Ironing 

This  day,  as  usual,  Dona  Maria  is  in 
the  back  yard  at  the  cement  wash  tank 
scrubbing  on  the  first  of  two  dozen  sheets 
and  other  assorted  clothing  that  is  to  be 
washed  and  ironed  today.  The  cement 
tank  has  a  rippled  impression  in  one  of 
the  sides  that  slopes  into  the  basin  which 
serves  as  a  scrubboard.  Near  at  hand  is 
a  250-gram  block  of  yellow  wash  soap. 
When  Dona  Maria  lived  in  the  interior 
she  washed  at  the  riverbank  oA  a  plank, 
soaping  the  clothing  and  beating  it  with 
a  stick  to  loosen  the  dirt.  She  hangs  the 
clothing  on  a  short  line,  on  the  nearby 
fence,  but  for  the  most  part  on  the  grass 
and  sunny  sections  of  cement  about  the 
house.  To  bleach  the  stubborn  pieces  she 
spreads  them  on  the  grass  still  soapy, 
then  from  time  to  time  she  returns  to 
sprinkle  them  f  roin  a  can  of  water  to  re- 
dampen  them.  She  has  learned  that  the 
tropical  sun  does  all  arid  more  of  the 
work  of  a  modern  chemical  bleach*  When 
their  whiteness  satisfies  her  she  will 
gather,  rinse,  iind  spread  them  to  dry 
again. 
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It  is  time  now  to  hasten  into  the  house 
and  start  some  beans  and  rice  to  boil. 
She  carries  the  beans  oTit  to  the  yard  on 
a  large  screen  upon  which  she  tosses 
th^ni  and  picks  out  the  pebbles  and  bad 
beftns.  Returning  to  the  kitclien  she 
poiirs  hot  water  on  them  and  sets  thera 
to  boil,  putting  more  charcoal  on  the  tire 
and  blowing  vigorously;  satisfied  that  it 
wUl  catch  fire  she  now  wnno-ws  the  rice 
and  puts  it  on  the  store.  Returning  to 
the  yard  she  finds  the  clothing  drying 
nieely,  so  she  tinishes  gathering  and  ar- 
ranging it ;  then  into  the  house  once  more 
to  fry  some  slices  of  beef  she  bought  from 
the  butcher  at  dawn.  Having  made  a 
salad  of  tomatoes  and  onions  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  a  little  vinegar  and  a 
touch  of  salad  oil,  slie  is  ready  to  spread 
a  cloth  on  the  table.'place  the  dishes  and 
silver,  and  is  setting  the  food  on  the  table 
as  the  family  arrives  famished.  It  is  the 
cuetom  in  Brazil  to  have  ooilfee,  hot  milk, 
bread  and  butter  only  for  breakfast. 

The  meal  finished  and  dishes  washed 
she  is  ready  to  iron.  Hoping  to  soon  af- 
ford an  electric  iron.  Dona  Maria  still 
uses  the  hot,  heavy  and  ugly  little  fur- 
nace which  is  the  charcoal  iron  yet  mnch 
in  use.  With  the  tongs  she  takes  some  live 
coals  from  the  stove  and  tills  the  iron, 
adding  too  some  chips  of  charcoal  from 
the  sack.  Then  leaving  this  little  stove  to 
heat  she  pads  a  table  in  the  back  yard 
and  apririkles  the  shirts.  Now  returning 
for  the  iron  she  peeps  down  the  curved, 
black  funnel  that  protrudes  out  in  front 
of  the  handle  to  see  if  the  coals  are  a  live, 
bright  red.  If  not,  she  opens  the  damper 
on  this  little  stove  by  blowing  down  the 
fiinnel  vigoroufily  two  or  three  tiinesj 
then  wetting  a  finger,  touch-tests  it.  Sat- 
isfied, she  begins  to  iron  the  flat  pieces. 
In  a  few  moinents  she  must  tend  the  iron, 
blowing  out  the  collected  ashea  or  adding 
more  fuel,  and  so  through  the  long  after- 
noon^  on  and  on  she  irons.  Having  fin- 
ished she  places  the  folded  pieces  in  a 
sheet,  makes  a  bundle,  slings  it  onto  her 
head  where  it  balances  perfectly  as  she 
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goea  down  the  street  on  her  delivery 

route  retqrning  ttie  linens  aiid  receiving 
layment.  On  uie  return  trip  she  passes 
y  the  bakery  to  be  in  line  for  the  fresh, 

hot  bread  that  comes  out  of  the  ovens 

at  sis  every  evening. 
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Induatrious  Seamstress 

Dona  Maria  during  the  la^t-year  has 
attended  one  of  the  many  private  eve- 
ning schools  of  cutting  and  sewing. 
There  she  learned  to  cut  patterns  first, 
as  the  ready-made  pattern  is  scarce  and 
costly,  even  considered  undesirable.  Each 
woman,  like  a  modiste,  learned  first  to 
measure  and  make  flat  cardboard  manne- 
quins which  become  the  basis  for  all  sub- 
sequent dress  styles  made  for  a  certain 
person.  In  this  way  she  has  made  school 
clothing  for  the  children,  underwear  and 
shirts  for  her  husband,  and  even  a  Sun- 
day "walking  dress"  for  herself.  Now  she 
is  becoming^  expert  and  hopes  soon  to 
leave  off  taking  in  washings  and  find  sev- 
eral well-to-do  ladies  for  whom  to  make 
all  the  latest  styles. 

She  then  could  afford  a  sewing  ma- 
chine with  a  treadle  instead  of  the  hand- 
modeJ  that  she  now  uses.  With  the  new 
machine  she  could  sew  twice  as  much  and 
then,  "God  willing,"  the  tuition  could  be 
afforded  to  enter  the  two  oldest  children 
in  the  second  four-year  period  of  school, 
bujdng  the  necessary  books,  clothing, 
meeting  cost  of  food  and  transportation. 
That  would  still  allow  the  full  salary 
of  her  husband  for  food  and  buying  of 
construction  materials  and  paying  of 
other  bills. 

Relaxation  and  Simple  Pleasures 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  relaxation  and  di- 
version. Dona  Maria  hastens  out  to  mass 
early  in  the  morning  and  returns  to  buy 
meat  nearby  and  prepare  some  Sunday 
foods.The  meal  over  and  dishes  aside, 
she  dresses  herself  in  her  best  clothing, 
perfumes  her  hair  with  a  fragrant  oil 
and  is  ready  to  go  walking.  This  is  the 
favorite  diversion  in  the  small  towns. 
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With  her  children  ^d  Uie  neighbor  lady 
and  her  children  they  go  meandering 

along  the  streets  to  see  me  same  famil- 
iar,  but  to  them  exciting  sights.  There 
will  be  children  flying  Wtes,  perhaps  a 
cockfight  in  a  back  yard* 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
family  together  will  see  a  circns,  it  being 
a  single  large  tent  where  singing  and 
dancing  of  folkloric  pieces  wiU  be  fea- 
tured and  a  few  freaks  displayed.  At  the 
carte  scattered  around  in  front  there  are 
popcorn  and  roasted  peanuts  being  made 
oyer' a  charcoal  fire  contained  in  a  large 
oil  can  hooked  onto  the  side  of  the  ven- 
der's cart  or  wheelbarrow.  Several  worn* 
en  selling  fresh  coffee  have  little  cups 
and  saucers  ^tting  on  small  tables  spread 
with  white  cloths  and  pots  of  black,  sweet 
coffee  sitting  on  spirit  lamps  to  keep  hot 
until  the  midsession,  when  they  will  be 
deluged  with  customers.  Each  cup  of 
coffee  costs  IJ  cents. 

The  final  session  over,  the  family  re- 
turns home  for  a  good  meal  and  then 
returns  to  the  public  park  early,  for 
there  is  to  be  a  concert  by  the  church 
band,  and  always  some  old-timer  will  b^ 


entertaining  small  groups  with  some  of 
the  standing  favorites  on  his  accordion 
for  the  few  cents  in  donations  he  will 
receive. 

Then  more  excitement  as  four  colored 
boys  break  out  with  drums  and  tambon- 
rinGB^making  the  beat,  for  the  national 
dance,  the  Samba.  A  crowd  gathers  to  lis- 
ten and  join  in  as  the  singer  brings  them 
to  the  chorus.  There  comes  a  silence  of 
expectancy  as  all  the  couples  look  toward 
the  large  building  reserved  for  the  ball 
scheduled  to  begin  soon. 

Dona  Maria  returns  home  this  ni^ht 
very  tired  but  content,  for  the  diversion 
on  this  day  has  given  her  a  lift,  has  made 
her  forget  for  a  few  hours  the  weekdays 
of  seemingly  thankless,  boring  drudgery 
behind  and  ahead  of  her  as  she  struggles 
on  and  on  trying  to  better  conditions  for 
her  family. 

The  pleasure  of  bringing  a  message  of 
comfort  to  such  a  meek  one  in  search  of 
a  hopeful  future  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  only  under  the  blessings  of  the 
Kingdom  rule  that  tiie  Dona  Marias  of 
the  world  will  not  labor  in  vain* 


"Will  Public  Schools  Pmsh? 

C  Beware !  Official  Cattobc  doctnne  teaches  that  oU  schools,  ptiblic  and  private,  shall  b«  brought 
under  the  foreigna  control  of  the  Vatican.  Canon  Law,  No.  1381,  states:  "1,  In  aU  schools  the 
religious  training  of  the  younff  is  snbject  to  the  anthority  and  inspection  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

der's.cart  cyt!  w^eGlbQi:xfl}'^tBfeY^iljgPa>'.^^T>^'i>^fl.a^^iiA^n^^  »i*+  KpcTno^^ 

the  Faith  or  sound  morals  in  any  schools  in  their  territory.'*  Enlarging-  on  this  dogmatic  lav 
in  an  cncyelieal,  Pope  Pius  XI  said:  "It  is  neeesaary  that  all  the  teaehers,  syllabnfij  and  text- 
books in  every  branch,  be  regulated  by  the  Christian  [that  iSj  Catholic]  spirit,  under  the 
direction  and  mati^mal  superviaion  of  the  Catholio  Church  .  .  .  and  this  in  every  ^rade  of 
Bchooi,  not  only  in  the  el^entajy  but  the  intermediate  and  higher  infititutions  of  learning'  as 
welL"  Making  bold  that  the  aim  and  purpose  is  to  bring  the  public  scbooU  under  Kome's 
bondage,  Jesuit  "Father^'  Paul  Blakely  refers  to  these  papal  laws  when  writing  in  the  Jesuit 
magazine,  America:  "From  ail  this  legiala^on  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  is  plain.  ,  .  ,  He 
can  find  no  tolerance  for  the  opinions,  now  almost  universal  in  this  country,  that  eduiJation 
belongs  pxiraarily  to  the  civil  power;  that  the  schools  belong  to  the  State;  ,  ,  ,  that  a  system 
which  deliberately  excludes  rebgious  instrnction  from  the  dasaroom  [as  the  public  school  doeB] 
may  be  approved  as  proper,  even  for  non-Catholics"  Such  a  system,  Monsignor  Fulton  J. 
Sheen,  declares,  '^ia  not  worth  preserving.  Let  it  perish  I" 
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Bom  in  a  black,  shining  wrap,  the 
youngsters  get  a  winter  coat  of  dark- 
gray  before  they  leave  the  islands  with 
their  mothers  for  a  winter  emise  to 
points  south.  It  is  believed  they  travel 
as  far  as  the  temperate  waters  off  the 
coast  of  southern  California  before,  re- 
turning. The  mature  males,  however, 
lean  and  gaunt,  do  not  travel  so  far,  but 
take  it  easy,  sleeping  and  eating  and 
growing  fat  for  the  next  season^s  ordeal. 

A  Story  of  Slaughter  mid  Slavery 

At  first  the  pelts  of  the  fur  feea)  were 
considered  worthless,  until  an  ingenious 
Chinese  furrier  discovered  a  secret  way 
of  removing  the  long  guard-hair  that 
protects  the  soft  fur  beneath,  a  discovery 
which  sounded  the  death  knell  for  the 
fur  seal.  A  Hew  era  opened  up,  Bussia 
began  to  build  a  great  seal  empire  in  the 
north.  Ruthlessly  the  czar^s  henchnien 
forced  the  native  Aleutians  into  a  form 
of  torturous  slavery  as  their  sealers,  the 
blood-chilling  details  of  which  were  long 
ago  buried  in  the  Arctic  snow. 

The  seal  rush  was  on,  and  other  na- 
tions sent  tJieir  buccraneers  to  ilewe  the 
rookeries  of  the  Southern  Heniisphere, 
So  terrible  the  plunder  and  so  ghastly 
the  waste  that  it  was  not  long  before 
several'  species  of  the  fur  seal  we're  ex- 
tinct. By  1840  as  many  as  16,000,000 
pelts  had  been  sent  to  market,  a 
figure  that  only  serves  as  an  in- 
dex  to  the  unnumbered  millions 
that  were  wantonly  killed  and 
whose  skins  were  never  used,  A 
single  example  of  the  waste  was 
the  cargo  of  400,000  beautiful 
pelts  that  rotted  en  route  to  Lon- 
don from  Australia,  in  1821,  and 
were  sold,  as  a  consequence,  for 
manure. 

WJien  the  United  States  ac- 
quired Alaska  from  Russia,  in 
1867,  for  $7,200,000,  the  Pribilof 
islands  were  tossed  in  for  good 
measure.  At  that  time  the  fur^ 
seal  population  was  estimated  at 
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4,500,000,  By  1897  only  400,000  remained 
in  tlie  herd  and  the  price  of  a  pelt  had 
risen  from  $2.50  to  $30.  Such  depletion 
was  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  seal  pirates  and  poacher^  who 
killed  the  females  at  sea  in  their  feeding 
grounds.  The  horrors  of  this  practice, 
known  as  pelagic  killing,  were  made  vis- 
ible by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dead  puppies  that  had  starved  to  death 
on  the  beaches  because  their  mothers 
never  returned  to  suckle  them. 

Finally,  after  years  of  senseless 
slaughtering,  controls  were  set  up,  and 
since  1910,  when  the  fur-seal  dynasty  of 
the  Pribilofs  was  down  to  a  remnant  of 
130,000,  a  herd  has  been  built  up  that 
now  numbers  about  2,000,000,  Provisions 
allow  for  the  killing  of  only  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  a  year,  and  ihen  these  btb  svp- 
posed  to  be  taken  only  from  the  surplus 
three- and  four-year-old  '*baehelor.s**  that 
wear  velvety  silver-gray  tleeces.  Nor  has 
this  practice  made  the  sealing  business 
unprofitable,  for  in  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  from  1910  to  1928,  the  government 
took  in  more  than  $50,000,000  from  seal 
furs,  an  amount  seven  times  as  great  as 
the  purchase  price  of  all  Alaska! 

Many  of  the  circus  seals  and  those 
found  in  the  zoos  are  of  a  certain  species 
found  along  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  "Sealpunchers"  lasso  them 
as  cowpunchers  rope  a  calf,  and 
deliver  them  ariy-vvhere  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  money-back  guarantee 
if  they  are  not  in  good  condition. 
These  particular  seals  are  more 
intelligent  than  other  species,  but 
they  too  have  their  sorrows,  for 
they  are  forced  to  live  an  abnormal 
life,  never  breed  in  captivity,  and 
never  get  enough  to  eat.  *'Keep 
them  hungry/'  is  the  rule  for 
training  t}ieTih  Like  hnngry 
members  of  human  society,  a 
half-starved  seal  will  perform 
any  kind  of  gymnastic  trick, 
if  in  the  end  he  is  tossed  a 
fish, 
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NOT  siiif^e  Columbus  discovered 
Americ'a  lias  the  world  £;&f:n  such  a 
mad  ms]]  by  the  nations  to  stake  out 
claims  of  ownership  on  a  new  and  little- 
known  continent  as  is  taking  place  to- 
day* A  doaen  {Countries — Britainj  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Nor- 
wajj  Sweden,  Knssia,  Japan,  Argentina^ 
Chile,  New  Zealand  and  Australia — have 
sent  inorc  than  170  missions  to  the  bot- 
toni  of  the  world ;  thousands  of  men  have 
risked  tlieir  lives  (many  lost  their  lives) 
wrestling  with  the  uncompromising  ele- 
ments ;  and  millions  of  dollars  from  gov- 
ernment treasuries  have  been  poured  in- 
to the  battle  with  the  polar  giant  of  the 
Antarctic.  For  many  years  south  pole 
expeditions  Avere  nothing  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  man's  curiosity  and  his 
desire  to  explore  the 
unknown,  but  since 
World  War  U  the  atom- 
ic a^e  has  kindled  a 
flaming  military  inter- 
est in  this  frozen  waste 
land.  Hent^e  in  deadly 
earnest  the  t^onquest  of 
earth's  last  continent  is 
now  pushed  as  never  be- 
fore! 

Here  i  s  a  continent 
five  or  six  million  square 
miles  in  area.  This 
makes  it  a  third  larger 
than  all  of  Europe  or 
almost  twice  the  size  of 
the  United  States!  But 
instead  of  being  a  land 
of    fertile    valleys    and 


rich  forest  reserves  it  is  the  world's 
moat  extensive  barren  and  lifeless  land 
mass.  There  are  no  land  animals  and  no 
flowering  plants  in  the  Antarctic^  and 
aeide  from  a  few,  a  very  few,  birds,  in- 
sects aiid  lichens  it  is  altogether  unin- 
habited and  devoid  of  any  form  of  life. 

The  pride  and  glory  of  the  Antarctic 
is  its  cold  and  snow,  both  of  \vhich  it  has 
in  superahnndance.  Surrounding  the 
continent  is  ice  that  is  500  feet  thick 
in  places.  The  land  ma^s  itself  is  very 
higJu  averaging  6,000  feet  in  altitude, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  any  other 
continent.  On  top  of  this  is  an  eternal 
pile  of  snoWj  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Huge  mountain  ranges  higher  than  the 
Alps,  with  20,000-foot  peaks,  cut  across 
the  continent  in  several  diref^tions.  Here 
and  there  are  active  volcanoes.  The 
south  pok^  itself  is  reached  only  if  one 
ascends  a  great  plateau  10,000  f&et  high, 
where  storms  are  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Wind  velocities,  it  is  said,  reach  200 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  winter  cold  touch- 
es a  solid  90  degrees  beloAV  zero  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  There  is  a  "summer- 
time" down  there  during  January  and 
February,  when  the  ice  shelf  thaws  a 
little  and  manunoth  icebergs  the  aize  of 
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New  York's  Manhattan  island  break  off, 
but  by  early  April  winter  again  takes 
hold  and  strengthens  its  cold  death  grip 
on  thia  £orbid<£ng  continent. 

Why,  you  ask,  would  any  nation  be  so 
desperately  anxiona  io  grab  control  of 
such  "froa^n  assets"  as  these?  To  study 
weather  conditions  is  one  reason  ad- 
vanced, for  it  is  supposed  that  long- 
range  predi ctions  on  north ern  hen^i- 
gpheric  weather  can  be  made  by  studying 
meteorological  data  of  the  Antarctic.  To 
search  for  oil  is  another  reason  given; 
to  gain  control  of  the  whaline:  industry, 
and  to  prospect  for  coal  ana  minerals, 
are  atill  other  excuses.  The  whaling  in- 
dustry is  now  a  $15,000,000-a'year  busi- 
ness^  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  fish- 
ing industry  that  is  governed  by  inter- 
national laws  of  the  high  seas.  Low- 
grade  coal,  together  with  copper,  man- 
ganese, tin  and  molybdenum^  have  been 
found,  but  because  of  their  location  these 
are  of  little  value  today  and  it  will  take 
a  hundred  years  to  develop  them.  Con- 
sequently there  is  another  reason  for  the 
heated  activity  in  tJmt  frigid  country- 
It  had  only  to  be  whispered  around 
that  there  was  uranium  buried  in  the 
Antarctic  icecap  and  the  appetite  of  the 
avaricious  militarists  was  whetted  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  desired  to  swal- 
low the  whole  continent  at  once,  icebergs 
included.  Ah,  uranium,  the  basic  metal 
that  makes  possible  atomic  fission,  that 
enables  demonic  men  to  produce  atomic 
bombs,  that  enables  devils  bent  on  world 
rule  to  wipe  out  in  a  moment  whole 
cities  that  resist  their  enslaving  rule! 
Little  wonder,  then,  with  the  whole  world 
trembling  with  fear  of  another  w^ar,  that 
the  rumor  of  possible  traces  of  this  rare 
metal  in  the  Antarctic  touched  off  an  in- 
ternational uranium  rush  that  paralleled 
the  California  and  Alaska  gold  rushes. 
Interested  governments  sent  many  scien- 
tists with  elaborate  technical  equipment, 

'^Operation  High  Jutnjf' 

This  was  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  Navy's 
expedition  that  went  to  the  Antarctic  a 
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year  ago  under  the  conmiand  of  Ad- 
mirals Byrd  and  Cruzen.  It  consisted  of 
an  armada  of  twelve  vessels  that  carried 
thousands  of  tons  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies (the  taxpayers  footed  the  bill), 
most  of  which  was  left  there  for  the 
penguins  as  a  total  and  extravagant  Joss* 
Also  a  personnel  army  of  4,000  hand- 
picked  scientists  and  technicians  went 
along.  Arriving  at  the  Ross  Shelf,  the 
solid  glacial  ice  that  stretches  over  the 
Eoss  iSea  some  400  miles  long  and  400 
miles  wide  and  which  rises  out  of  the 
water  50  to  200  feet  and  extends  down- 
ward ten  or  eleven  times  as  far  into  the 
water,  the  Byrd  expedition  landed  and 
set  up  its  "Little  America"  headquarters. 
From  here  the  most  e^ttensive  explora- 
tion of  the  continent  ever  made  was 
launched, 

-  In  two  months'  time  1,700,000  square 
miles  of  territory  was  photographed  and 
mapped,  which  achievement  was  greater 
than  that  accomplished  by  all  previous 
expeditions  put  together.  This  was  also 
a  uranium  mapping  operation,  for  the 
planes  used  to  do  the  aerial  photograph- 
ing were  equipped  with  uranium  detect- 
ing devices. 

For  military  reasons  the  people  were 
not  told  what  was  learned  from  the 
uranium  radiation  counters^  but  instead 
the  "most  spet^tacular  discovery"  of  the 
whole  expedition  was  said  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  ice-free  glacial  lakes  on  the 
ice-bound  continent.  With  this  announce- 
ment imagination  ran  wild  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  there  was  an  *'oaeis"  heated 
by  subterranean  volcanic  ener^*  Months 
later^  however^  a  short  notice  in  the 
newspaper  told  how  the  ice-free  "lakes" 
were  nothing  more  than  u  backwash  of 
sea  water  lying  in  shallow  basins  of 
black  lava  rock  that  retained  the  sun's 
heat  during  the  several  nionths  of  con- 
tinual daylight. 

Another  "discovery"  made  was  that 
the  Antarctic  is  the  world^s  greatest  ice- 
box, where  food  crops  during  bumper 
years  could  be  put  in  cold  storage  as  a 
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resen^e  for  a  time  of  war.  Funnyj  isn't  it, 
how  these  fellows  while  talking  peace 
always  think  in  terms  of  war.  And  be- 
cause they  are  so  fearfnl  of  another  war 
they  feverishly  prepare  for  it.  Declared 
Byrd,  '^the  security  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  hundred  years  lies  in  the 
polar  regions'';  and  his  associate  com* 
mander,  Cruzen,  thinks  that  the  Ant- 
arctic cannot  be  left  out  of  any  future 
military  strategy.  If  Germany  was  able 
to  establish  a  submarine  base  down  in 
the  Antarctic  during  the  recent  war,  they 
reason,  the  next  tinie  they  can  do  the 
same  thing. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States 
continues  to  push  its  surveying  and  map- 
ping project.  Another  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Ronne  remained  through 
the  last  Antarctic  winter  in  an  area  not 
covered  by  last  year's  Byrd  expedition. 
Minimizing  the  military  signiiieance  the 
public  press  played  up  the  fact  that  this 
was  tlae  iirst  expedition  to  iVie  Axitarctic 
to  boast  of  having  two  women  in  its  sup- 
plies, Bonne's  wife  and  the  wife  of  the 
chief  pilot.  Then,  last  November,  with 
the  approach  of  another  southern  sum- 
mer, the  United  States  sent  450  men  and 
scientists  back  to  Little  America  on  an- 
other mission. 

Other  nations  are  likewise  eyeing  the 
military  importance  of  the  Antarctic. 
Last  year  the  Russians  sent  a  flotilla  of 
ten  whaling  vessels  down  there,  presum- 
ably to  do  a  little  fishing  of  their  own- 
In  the  middle  of  the  recent  war  Britain 
saw  that  sooner  or  later  the  conquest  of 
the  Antarctic  would  be  made,  and  so  in 
1943  she  quietly  set  up  so-called  *Veath- 
er  stations"  down  there  on  an  all-year 
"permanent  resident"  basis,  and  they  are 
still  there  in  operation. 

Because  the  Antarctic  is  a  natural  and 
logical  base  from  which  to  launch  an 
attack  on  South  America,  South  Africa, 


Australia  or  New  Zealand,  these  coun- 
tries are  concerned  over  which  nations 
presume  to  fly  their  flags  from  the  south 
pole.  Australia  claims  sne  has  conquered 
2,500jO0O  square  miles  of  the  continent. 
France  claims  the  section  nearest  Mada- 
gascar. Norway's  flag  was  the  first  to  fly 
from  the  squth  pole,  in  1911.  Chile  has 
made  great  claims  for  the  section  lying 
between  53°  W.  and  90^  W.  longitude. 
Atgentiiia's  and  Brltaiii'ft  ^la™?>  al^ro 
overlap  in  this  section,  so  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina have  pooled  their  claims.  Each 
country  has  its  peculiar  reasons  why  it 
is  entitled  to  certain  sections  of  this  land 
of  icebergs,  but  none  seems  more  fan- 
tastic than  those  advanced  by  Chile, 
"Look,"  she  says,  "the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  mountains,  together 
with  their  deposits  of  minerals,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Andes,  hence  they 
belong  to  Chile  though  separated  by 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean/'  By 
sucli  "reasoning^  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains immediately  to  the  north  also  be- 
long to  Chile,  and  because  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America  are  also 
of  the  same  general  chain,  they  too  be- 
long to  the  elongated  but  narrow(-mind- 
edf)  country  of  Chile! 

How  apparent  it  is  that  even  if  the 
bickering  nations  of  this  old  Satanic 
world  fully  conquer  this  vast  continent 
at  the  bottom  of  the  world  they  will  con- 
tinue to  contest  and  squabble  over  it, 

ever,  who  lift  themselves  above  this  com- 
mon din  of  sword-rattling  see  the  Eigh1> 
ful  Owner  of  the  earth,  Jehovah  God^ 
moving  majestically  on  in  His  purpose 
to  crush  out  the  present  rebellious  na- 
tions ^nd  establish  in  their  place  His 
glorious  Theocratic  Government  that 
will  maintain  peace  over  the  entire  earth 
throughout  all  eternity. 


"THe  earth  is  the  LORB^Sj  and  the  /uln^sa  thereof ;  the  worldtf  and  they 

that  dfwdl  therein.  H^  shall  have  domimon  also  from  sea  to  sea^  and 

from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." — Paalms  34 ;  1 ;  72 :  8. 
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Jesus  Denies  the  '^Trinity" 

THE  reHgioTis  clergymen  of  Christen- 
dom, the  trinitarian  bloc  thereof, 
teach  that  Jesus  Christ  was  His  own 
father.  Oh,  yes,  they  do!  and  there's  no 
denying  it,  no  matter  how  impossihJy  it 
may  sound.  The  very  xinreasonaWe  im- 
possibility of  what  they  teach  shows  they 
do  not  tell  the  truth. 

The  true  relationship  between  Al- 
mighty God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  that  of 
Father  and  Son,  with  all  that  this  implies 
and  with  all  that  this  debars.  His  fjon- 
ship  to  God  Jesus  Christ  always  ac- 
knowledged. He  said:  *Tor  the  Father 
loveth  the  Son^  and  sheweth  him  all 
things  that  himself  doeth/'  (John  5:  20) 
The  term  ''father''  implies  the  position 
of  life-giver  to  the  son;  and  life,  exist- 
ence, beginning,  is  what  God  the  Father 
gave  to  His  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus"  own  words  prove  this,  tliereby 
showing  that  He  did  not  claim  to  be  His 
own  father  and  was  not  one  in  sub- 
stance with  His  Father  and  co-eternal 
with  His  Father,  as  the  trinitarians 
claim.  On  this  point  Jesus  said:  ''As  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself; 
and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because'  he  is  the  Son  of 
man."  From  these  words  of  Jesus,  at 
John  5:26,27,  let  the  people  determine 
whether  or  not  Jesus  here  told  the  truth ; 
and  if  so,  then  they  must  conclude  that 
tte  clergy  who  teach  the  trinitarian  doc- 
trine are  false  witnesses  and  really  anti- 
christs, 

Jesus  repeatedly  spoke  of  himself  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and,  because  ''son"  means 
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one  that  receives  life  from  a  parent,  this 
shows  He  was  not  His  own  father  nor 
ever  claimed  to  be.  He  said:  ''Labour  not 
for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for 
that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlast- 
ing life^  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
unto  you:  for  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed."  Hence  Jesus  was  not  asking  the 
once-blind  man  to  believe  on  a  "trinity'' 
when  Jesus  asked  him:  "Dost  thou  be- 
lieve on  the  Son  of  Godr  (John  6:27; 
9:  35.)  Again  Jesus  confessed  to  have  re- 
ceived life  as  a  son  from  a  heavenly 
Father,  when  Lazarus  His  friend  became 
sick  and  the  news  of  that  fact  was  borne 
to  the  attention  of  Jesus.  Then  He  said: 
''This  sickm^ss  is  not  unto  death,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby/'  Before 
witnesses  He  prayed  to  His  own  Life- 
giver  and  said:  ''Father,  I  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  alwayt^;  but  be- 
cause of  the  people  which  stand  by  I  said 
it,  that  they  mav  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me."  {John  11:4,41,42)  If  the 
trinitarian  clergy  are  right  in  their  tlieo- 
logical  teachings,  then  Jesus  in  here  us- 
ing the  tender  term  "Father'^  was  prac- 
ticing a  subterfuge.  But  as  a  denouncer 
of  hypocrisy  He  was  too  honest  and  true 
to  practice  a  subterfuge,  and  He  was 
here  praying  to  God  as  His  Father  or 
Life-eriver*in  deed  and  in  fact. 

^_r 

When  instructing  His  disciples  con- 
cerning their  privilege  of  praying  to 
their  Father  as  well  as  His,  Jesus  did 
not  say 'they  ought  to  pray  to  Him  as 
one  equal  and  eosubstautial  witli  th<^ 
Father,  but  He  directed  their  attention 
away  from  Hhn  and  taught  them  to  say: 
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"After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye: 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name/*  (Matthew  6 ;  9)  Die- 
tinguiBhing himself  as  a  son  separate  and 
distinct  from  His  Father,  JesuB  also 
said:  '^And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  tha  Father 
may  be  g^lorihed  in  the  Son/'- John  ]  4 :  13. 

Jesn?^  addreSFed  His  heavenly  Father 
and  spoke  of  His  Father  above  in  just 
the  same-  ^^ay  thai  vj^  a^  t^hildreTv  ^i  God 
would  speak  of  Him,  namely,  as  Life- 
giver,  which  a  father  is.  Jehovah  God  is 
the  great  Life  giver  to  all  that  He  creat- 
ed to  enjoy  intelligent  life.  He  gave  life 
to  JesuSj  His  only  begotten  8on;  and  the 
tern]  "begotten^"  means  one  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  begun  by  a  parent.  God 
sent  this  Son  to  the  earth  to  lay  the  basis 
for  the  reconciling  of  faithful  men  to 
him?elf,  that  He  might  give  lite  to  ntf€- 
dient  men  through  this  Son,  Man  par- 
takes of  material  food  for  the  sustaining 
of  lii«  body,  Jeaus  likened  himself  to 
bread,  in  this,  that  faith  in  Him  and  in 
His  shed  blood  and  in  His  work  that  the 
Father  sent  Him  to  do  leads  the  believ- 
ers to  where  they  can  get  food  for  life 
eternal.  Therefore  concerning  the  giving 
of  >ife  Je^ns  said:  'As  the  living  Father 
bath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father 
[thns  denoting  His  own  dependence  up- 
on (jod  for  hfe] :  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me."  (John  6:57) 
Jesus'  dependence  upon  God  for  life  just 
asj  ^Ye  are  dependent  upou  Je^u^  tor  life 
prove-s  that  Jesus  is  not  His  own  father 
and  that  He  denied  a  '"trinity",' 

In  His  last  instruction  period  with  His 
disciples  Jesus  taught  them  about  the 
way  that  leads  to  life.  In  order  for  any 
one  to  have  eternal  life  he  must  get  into 
harmonious  relationi^lup  with  God,  the 
great  Father  from  whom  all  life  i'^sues 
to  all  creation.  So  Jesus  said:  "I  aiii  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me/* 
(John  14:6)  Because  no  one  could  get 
to  the  original  Life-giver  except  through 
Jesus  His  Son,  there  Jesus  said  He  him- 
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self  was  the  way  and  the  life.  If  He  were 
at  one  and  the  same  time  ^'Godthe  Father 
and  God  the  Son'),  the  same  in  substance 
and  inseparable,  then  Jesus  would  not 
have  said  that  to  get  to  the  Father  the 
believer  has  to  go  through  Jeeus.  Thus 
Jesus  denied  the  "trinity'^ 

He  taught  His  disciples  He  must  go 
away  and  that  He  would  come  back  and 
receive  them  to  himself  after  setting  up 
the  Kiiigdoin  for  whicVi  they  prayed.  His 
disciples  asked  when  that  would  be  and 
how  they  might  know  when  this  world 
would  come  to  its  final  end  to  make  way 
for  Kingdom  rule,  Jesus  answered:  "Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  mv  Father 
only.''  (Matthew '24:  36)  Does  that  mean 
that  even  Jesus  did  not  know?  Yes,  for 
Mark  13:32  reports  Jesus  as  saying: 
"But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son^  but  the  Father  " 
If,  when  Jesus  spoke  those  words,  He 
was  equal  in  power  and  one  in  substance 
with  God  the  Father,  as  the  religious 
elergy  claim,  then  He  would  have  known 
when  the  final  universal  war  would  break 
out.  Again  He  denied  the  ''trinity". 

The  foregoing  quotations  of  Jesus'  ul. 
terances  are  simple  means  by  whicli  to 
test  the  genuineness  of  the  unexplain- 
able,  confusing  ''trinity^'  doctrine^  but 
they  are  nonetheless  powerful  charges 
to  explode  the  heathenish  doctrine  of  the 
''tniiity\  Je?.\i^  siiudW  worAs  are  to  be 
taken  for  what  they  mean,  and  they 
plainly  show  a  distinctness  between  God 
the  Father  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
They  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  at  any 
time  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  so- 
called  **trinity".  His  last  utterance  to  one 
of  Hi&  apostles,  on  earth  was:  *'These 
things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion of  God."  (Revelation  3:14)  He  was 
the  first  of  God^s  creatures  and  was  the 
'^only  begotten  Son",  Thereby  He  mad.e 
a  final  denial  of  the  ^'trinity"  and  glori- 
fied the  Fatherhood  of  God  the  Creator. 
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Tofdrtifj  oAesdlf  against  falliiig  bw^  lead  afoont  a  Bister,  a  wife,  aa  well  aa 
into  the^wayft  of  tiiifl  uoomed  old  world  other  apostles". — 1  CorinthianH  9:5* 
and  to  ke«p  on  in  the  "reasonable  wrv-  As  to  the  Htate  of  mind  with  ivhich  he 
ice"  ^f  God,  the  hard-lightin^  apoatle  did  his  work  of  preaching  the  Kingdom 
Paul  exhorted  hie  fellows:  "Be  not  con-  gospel,  Paul  wrote  to  his  fellow  Chris- 
formed  to  this  Tvorld:  but  be  ye  trans-  fiann  at  Eome:  "For  God  is  my  witnessj 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind*  vhgm  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gos- 
tbat  ye  may  prove  what  IB  that  good,  and  pel  of  hie  Son,  Oiat  without  ceasing  T 
^ce^ptable^  and  perfect  wiU  of  G^d.  Not  inake  :mBJit3oxt  of  yon  always  in  mypray- 
slothful  in  busmees;  fervent  in  epirit;  ers."  (Rothhtis  1: 9)  lie  desired  that  Je- 
aerving  the  Lord;  reioining  in  hope;  pa-  hovah  God  by  Christ  Jesus  should  ap- 
tient  in  tribnlation;  continuing  instant  in  prove  and  be  favorable  or  gracious  to- 

E layer"  (Romans  12:1,2,11,12)  Solely  T^ard  the  sjririt  with  \rhich  Mb  fellow 
y  the  study  and  application  of  God'e  Christians  worshiped  and  served  Ood; 
Word  is  the  consecrated  mind  renewed  and  he  prayed  to  that  end.  To  those  in 
or  renovated  and  brought  in  line  with  the  Galatia  Paul  wrote  these  cloBing  words ; 
new  world  of  righteousness.  ''Brethren,  the  grace -[favor]  of  our  Lord 
Thia  in  turn  ehanges  the  disp^ition  or  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spi  rJt"  (Ga- 
frame  of  mind,  which  disposition  Bhouid  latians  6:  IS)  To  Timothy,  his  devoted 
not  be  lukewarm,  half-hearted,  listleee  or  assoeiate  in  service,  he  wrote:  "The 
sluggish,  but  cnthasiaetically  and  wliole-  ^otd  Jesus  Christ  h«  with  thy  spirit, 
heartfidly  bent  on  carrying  out  one's  vow  Grace  be  with  you/'  (2  ^'imothy  4:22) 
to  God.  Onlv  in  moh  way  can  one  serve  ^^^  another  fellow  laborer,  Philemon,  he 
the  Universal  Ruler  with  fervor  nf  spirit*  «l<>&ed  his  letter  with  these  words :  *'The 
The  rejoicing  in  the  hope  set  before  us  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with 
also  helps  to  give  addwl  inclination  to  your  spirit  Amen."  Philemon  25, 
t}i0  direction  of  the  mind  a/id  its  impnJs-  In  his  letter  to  the  Christians  at  Thes- 
es* And  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  saionica,  in  which  he  aeSh  attention  to 
should  be  a  continual  tendcnoy  unto  the  faith  Tul  and  earnest  state  of  mind 
prayer,  so  that  one  iw  instant  in  prayer  with  wh^ch  that  Christinn  body  rendered 
and  as  soon  ae  the  emergency  arineK  be-  service  and  worehip  to  Ood,  he  wrote  thin 
taking  himself  to  prayer  to  God.  prayer;  '1  pray  God  your  whole  spirit 
The  apoBtle  warns  against  distractions  ^"^  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame- 
of  the  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who  less  unto  the  coming  of  our  T.onl  Jesus 
really  want  to  render  their  fall  measure  Christ/*  (1  Thesaaionians  5 ;  23)  In  pray- 
of  sorvioB  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood  Show-  l^g  tbis  remarkable  prayer  for  the  Thos- 
ing  what  is  the  better  state  in  that  behalf,  eafoniane  Paul  ^'as  rea??^  (fr^pjig  for 
the  apostle  refers  to  one  who  keeps  clear  the  entire  church,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
of  earthly  burdens  and  savs:  ^'Tlie  un-  s^jy^^l  ^^"^^"^  ^H  ^^^  ^^  *^f  ^^^^*^'  ^* 
married  woman  careth  for  'the  things  of  S-  i -^^  "  ^^^^"^  ^°^^  ^"^ 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  ^^"^  ^""^iTWi     ^  ■. 

body  and  in  spirit:  but  she  that  is  .J^t  Wh^^iHil[;f3*''^^ 

■  J  11,    i       *i_     J.I  *  J  iu  *nt  that  ootn  indivint  als  and  Christian 

marned.  careth  for  the  tbmgs  of  the  congregations  must  take  careful  heed  to 

world,  how  she  may  ple^  her  husband,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^al  disposition  or  spirit  in  these 

(1  Cormthiana  7: 34)  While  Jumself  do^  i^gf  ^^y^  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^ 

jng  pioneer  missionary  work  in  Kmgdom  t|mt  prayer  to  God  for  assistanee  and 

interests  from  country  to  country,  the  reliance  upon  Him  arc  necessary  to  see 

apostle  Paul  did  ao  without  family  dis-  ns  snocessfnny  through  theae'trialsome 

tractions,  not  exercising  the  "power  *to  times. 
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And  the  Raitis  Came  to  Guatemala 

By  -Aw&ke!"  iHTctfrfloacvt  tn  icHHtomMin  matches,  Imt  moTO  like  ftrrowB  abet  from 

EVERT  y^fftf  iji  this  coantry  th«  rainy  soinfi  giants  bow,  iike  battering  rams  in 

season  begins  around  Ap]4l  and  lastfl  thtt  handE  of  a  ^«at  monatet  they  do- 

uutil  September  and  October,  when  a  etroyed  everything  in  their  path.  Winds 

peak   is   reath^   in    continuouB   rains,  at  hurricaEe  velocity  tosRftd  a  man  ijito 

There  is  Tiothing  nnnsTial  about  this.  It  the  swollen  river  at  Ncbaj  Quiche  aa  if 

happens  cvtiry  year  (*nd  ih^  peop/e  ex-  he  were  bTit  a  leaf  ia  aa  &ittifniii  breeze. 

peot  it.  Biit  lliifi  Last  year  it  rained  as  it  The  p<ior  people  were  thw  hardest  hit. 

hBd  not  rained  in  a  Jonis;  time,  the  T^orftt  Their  flimsy  huts  tuid  shacks  of  artobe, 

downpour  in  years  and  on p  that  caTJsed  tin,  cardboard  and  wood  were  no  matGh 

heavy  deptm^frnn  tn  iifc  ond  property  I  for  ihv  (eoipeflt  Under  the  /vtatinuouH 

The  temporai^-<i,  aa  thepe  rontinnoua  downpour  the  adobe  blo<*ks  moltttd  Uk« 

Tains  are  <^allftd,  h^gan  the  latter  part  of  su^ar  <?ubes  in  hot  water.   When  th* 

fleptcmbcr,  when  for  five  days  and  nights  foundation  of  a  house  on  a  higher  level 

heavy  torrential  rains  tnmed  San  Jos^  was  out  away  and  it  came  crashinK  flown 

on  the  Pacific  coast  into  a  lake;  flooded  on  o<he»  below,  the  j:!eople  wero  killed 

over  many  important  bridges;  hronght  before  they  oonid  escapp.  Tt  ia  hard  to 

down  landslides  thftt  blocked  highwayti,  imagine  and  hojwlPBPiy  impybsible  to 

anrl  rnuRed  (lonatal  rivcrB  to  overflow  and  describe  the  fluffering  and  hardship  in- 

inundate  large  areuti.  Tfiis  was  a  seriona  flicted  on  the  tioor  people  who  were  for- 

blow  to  Ihe  country,  but  as  a  pretnde  to  tnnate  cnon^ii  lo  escape  alive.   Th^ir 

what  vr&5  coming,  it  was  insignffioant  in  ftomce  je^iroyed,    tie  homef^  of  thaif 

comparison.  Nor  did  hU  the  prayers  of-  Iriendfi  and  relatives  waf^hed  away,  tlieir 

fered  by  the  Indians  tf>  their  ancient  Ma-  few  possessions   and  fands  lost,  they 

yan  goda  nor  oJl  the  prayers  of  ihe  Calh-  found  themselvea  in  the  open  at  the  mer- 

dUcs  to  their  colieclion  of  ^saints  prevent  cy  of  the  mcrcileuu  elements-  A  pitifnl 

ov  hold  back  the  new  rains  that  lashed  condition  indued  1  And  what  a  pftthotio 

the  country  from  October  1]  io  15  in  a  eigrht   thereafter.   Wlien    searching   for 

most  horrifyinj^  deluge.  th^r  loved  onea,  they  found  their  hroken 

Tiny  streams  were  converted  into  vio-  bodies,  sometimes  stripped  and  naked, 

lent  rivers.  Hilltops  and  great  cliffs  top-  half-boried  in  mud  and  debriel 

pled  down,  dfifltroying  moxuitain  roa<hi.  Ifore  terrible  than  any  political  tip- 

Million-ton  landslides  buried  multitudes  heaval,  inore  costly  than  any  revoilution, 

of  homea  In   th^  valleys  below,  Down  th^  losses  and  damage  make  this  dif^anter 

the  gorges  and  canyons  mshed  the  mad-  the  worst  to  hit  Guatemala.  The  countiog 

dened  torrents,  carrying  with  them  rockB  of  the  dead  continneEH  with  conservative 

and  freest  aa  if  thsee  were  nothing;  uiuro  estiniates  of  fh^  (o(a7  set  li/etween  500 

tfian  uutehellfi.  In  their  fury  to  reach  the  and  1,000.  The  lose  in  property  and  de- 

Atlajitic  and  tlie  Pacific,  the  raging  rivers  stmction  to  eropa  runs  into  many  mil- 

diauged  their  courses  bj  cutting  into  the  lions  of  dollars*  At  least  55^000  families 

aides  of  mountains  and  dissolving  away  were  made  homele&s.  ThouB^nds  of  a^res 

great  sections  of  highways.  CemeterieB  of  eorn,  .rice^  beans,  pugar  cane,  co^ee, 

were  gutted  out,   leaving  casketij  and  Beaame,bananasand  other  products  were 

corpses  hidoouEly  exposed.  The  Samala  a  total  loss.  Many  cattle  were  drowned, 

river  ripped  loube  uiassive  trees  from  All  of  which  meauf^  a  great  shortage  of 

their  ceuturies-old  moorings  and  hurled  food  for  monihb  to  come. 

them  downstream  aa  easily  as  if  they  Vatjl  areas  of  fertile  fields  no  longer 

were  match  stickfl ;  yet  th&y  were  not  Jit  for  agriculture  are  buried  under  three 
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feet  of  »nd.  The  United  Fmit  Campany 
©BtiTTiates  it  lost  60  percent  of  its  baiupia 
crop.  Coffee  to<»  atiff^red  heavily*  In  cold 
figures,  loss  in  ajcfricnlture  alon«  is  set 
at  $8,000,000^  which  means  in  other  Tig- 
ures  that  20,000  peoi>le  were  made  idle, 
with  no  means  of  income.  In  actual 
money  the  large  corporatioits  «iilI  liuid- 
owners  -were  ihe.  heavy  josere^  yet  it  is 
the  poor  peasants  that  should  be  really 
pitied.  Maybe  all  they  had  was  a,  small 
patch  of  corn,  a  cow  or  a  pig,  or  a  few 
ehickenSj  and  when  they  lost  thcee  they 
lost  everything.  What  a  calamity! 

CommaJTieationfi  in  all  forms  wprn  *:e- 
verely  d^Hraaged.  Highways,  bridges  and 
telephone  lineK  were  ohliterate<l.  Air- 
fields were  flooded.  Thousands  of  miles  of 
roads  need  to  be  repaired,  and  in  some 
plawM  entire  new  highAvays  must  be  cut 
through  the  monnlaln^.  Damage  to  rail- 
roads, over  $2,000,000;  damage  tu  high- 
ways, over  $3,000,000,  Power  plants  se- 


verely damaged,  among  these  being  the 
big  pituit  at  Santa  Mana,  Quctzaltenan- 
go,  which  suppli««  42  cities  and  towns 
with  electricity.  Now  it  can  turn  ouh  only 
a  fraction  of  power,  and  many  months 
will  be  needed  to  restore  ita  service. 

To  the  rescue  came  planeloads^  ot  food 
and  medicine  from  the  United  States, 
Mexicti,  Cuba  and  Honduras.  Volunteer 
workers  turned  nnt  fay  the  tiiouftands  to 
rebuild  and  repair  the  arteties  of  com- 
munication, 1.T0  the  rescue  hastened  Je- 
hovah's. faithful  witnesses  to  give  assur- 
ance and  proof  that  Satan  ^Lh  Devil, 
and  not  Jehovah  God^  ie  the  om^  respon- 
fiihle  fnr  Lliese  heart-breaking  cfllamitice, 
What  a  comfort  to  thf^Ke  despondent  peo- 
ple to  learn,  that  shortly  God's  glorious 
kingdom  will  transform  this  plimder^ 
globe  into  a  paradise  of  perfection  where 
nothins;  will  hurt  or  destroy  :iiul  where 
the  meek  will  enjoy  the  delightful  abun- 
dance (jf  eternal  peace ! 


Wliat  a  Wealth  of  meaning  is  contained  in  these  few  words  I  Tlif  reby 
Jesus*  the  world's  greatest  pn^ph*-*,  bnished  aside  unfonndcd  queetion- 
ings  concerning  the  autbenti<'ity  of  God's  Word,  the  Bible,  and  put  His 
stamp  of  approval  upon  it.  So  doing,  lie  also  showed  the  liiblc  to  have 
God's  sanrtion^  for  Jesua'  words  were  not  His  own,  but  OuM^e  of  Kin 
Father,  who  sent  Him*  (John  7: 16)  The  Bible  is,  therefore,  a  rcJiahIo 
and  proppr  guide  for  all  who  would  walk  the  paths  of  truth  and  riglM.- 
eouBness  to  win  the  approval  nf  ffie  Creator,  Do  you  have  a  Bible  for 
daily  study?  If  not,  why  not  order  one  today  t  Tlie  Watchtower  ediiinji 
of  liie  King  James  Version  Bible  i«  available  for  only  $1.00* 


WATCHTOWHK  117  Ad«ma  fiU  BronldyD  1,  N.  y, 

PitOM  scud  m^  A  copy  ot  tht^  Watchlawer  tdiiJvD  of  tht  King  Jomnfv  Vtrtion  Bibh,  1  hAve  eneian^/t  flJDO. 
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•^  The  V.  N  In  ttif^  w^Rlaii  eiiU- 
Ine  Tdi/Hi  flpvnrwl  much  tltue  lo 
flr(?iiinir  rwo  cpixjsltiL'  [teti*.'^  plauc. 
Tli«;  Hrat.  uilvu<.'ulk?i1  by  [Luffiln, 
iaillt*i]  fuf  a  non-n*?ffri^alan  pact 
between  thRlSlfi  Flvt^-^wprs.  'irbo 
secondt  tio.  AmorlcctQ  reBolutloh, 
£].]9&  EKpomaor^  by  BrItiXin,  Ln^l^it- 
^d  thnt  all  thut  wns  nfT?f*wnry 
wa»  for  nif  ifm  powers  In  Tbv 
Vr.  N.  tn  flijjjpre  to  th«  urIiji.|j>ltB 
nf  tde  C',  Pi.  tlmrU'i.  rtiis  "«Vji(- 
ern"  i>:>iu[uLioii  ^vus  HHlor*l<^J  lij" 
u  vole  of  53-5.  Only  the  ItueQlaa 
bloc  opposed,  Vk-hlle  YtigOf-iftvi^ 
abstaltiod-  The  WBohitlon  e!\lled 
on  metubere  to  uphold  '"Juimnn 
rights''  I  to  refrain  Irom  thrpnt- 
flntnff  or  using  ffyrcf^,  trrnd  per- 
fcnuing  fl(?Ta  nlmfH3  at  lmi>a.lrlin; 
ihA  Trp(*(]om.  intippeudenue  or  in- 
E^rlty  Gt  uaj  ^^ule,  and  {Toa>  fo- 
mtiHtfUK  !^iFlf  strife  flc  subwrr.iag 
the  will  of  ttie  people  in  any  atate. 

Pop«,  V.  X.  vs.  Jenisftlem 

^  Th9  U.  N.  Politici^l  Committe*, 
doubtless  acting  fin  thfl  stroae  In- 
SieTftDCft  nf  tltfi  Vatican,  in  tarly 
T>pt>piDber  voted  (35*13)  lo  luter- 
iiatl0Da]j£ij  JeruaaleiQ  And  its 
envlrvjis,  lDt:ludiiig  Qeth^ebcm. 
Thii  Truateeahlp  Coluk^H  would 
jidialfli*ter  tiie  flffflJ™  of  tte  io- 
tCTQfttlcinttl  city.  Tfee  U.  S.  and 
BrlULq  w«i'e  amoDg  tlioa^  th^tt 
opposed  the  plao^  and  thprp  were 
eleven  nhsti^nrtons  in  tlie  voting:. 
Tififc  LatLn-Amerlciiii  rtiirt**eiita- 
tlTCB,  nuiiJtriL'un>  strong,  bftd 
luuLb    Lo   do  with  awingtA^   th« 


d^l^lob  lb  Rome's  favor.  The 
(lenerDl  Aisaciublj'  nrtVprinS  (12/**^ 
q  rOBolutlon  (58-H>  rvatRrm- 
izifi  its  doclflfon  of  two  y^nrm  ngn 
thnt  J^rusal^m  ^hoiiM  hP  AdmlQ- 
ifitcrpd  hy  fhp  \\  y.  Tmateeshlp 
('rtiinpli.  Iflrael  and  JvrUuu  buiL 
Fiah)  thf>v  Wvuld  iiu(  HlHiid  for  in- 
tenmOunuU^ntlon.  nnd  the  J«wfl 
tuuh  Liumedlate  attp^  to  move  the 
Israeli  povtrnment  fronn  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jcnisftk-ni.  Tho  AiJmlnlstrative 
nm/  l^trrffHfitrj  Otojh*^^'**  vaied 
^^,000,000  tn  MtTj'  oin  tttt-  intf»r- 
nftttonnliTfttmn  rUnn  At  the  Vatl- 
ri\n  there  wm  rejoicing. 

luveAtifation  ol  CoIodIm' 

^  NeUIier  Brliuiu,  Dot  Prance, 
nor  ieL  Btl^luca.  will  consent  to 
ha¥e  United  Nattona  reprcoenta- 
th-es  SDHJplng  nroond  in  tb«fr 
coloalftJ  i>oQac«AJooff  9»  wiw  dCtCfr 
Ja  the  Dutch  col<iafes  TftRt  wa£ 
fine  for  the  i^tf^h  colonics,  of 
coTiPse,  hut  Dflt  for  them.  They 
told  the  TT.  N.  plainly,  ici  early  I>e- 
cemlier,  ttjui  Lhey  will  bar  such 
iIhLu  to  tbe  U'  N.  aa  would  rc- 
T^al  the  politlta]  ^atus  of  th«  in- 
habitan&p  This  Id  eplte  of  the 
fact  that  tbt  Af^emblF  TOtod 
PYcrwh&lDitiiglf  Id  favor  of  iVt^^h 
Investigation,  «nfi  wf»nt  ahead 
witJi  flrran^flflipjits  t<i  c&rry  InUf 
^fTpcf  t«it  reaolotlons  uruvLdiog 
permanent  t^upervlsdou  by  tb« 
L".  N.  over  Oie  vorld's  ^00.000,000 
dependent  peoples. 

IndoDeflSan  CoDBtitQtlon 

^  A   constltntioD    which    brln^ 


lalo  cxMeDOfr  a  nffn  natJon  of 
77/100,000  pepsons  was  fttgued 
4L2/U)  At  FatATU,  Java,  br 
d^legnrpfl  of  the  sJxteeu  Tudoae* 
fiiftn  Btatea  aud  temtorleia  of  the 
former  Dutch  Saat  Indlea.  The 
churltrr  was  to  become  ettoctive 
before  the  end  of  the  ycftr, 

Chtai»  All  B«d  AlrMily 

^  Ail  LI  Tsun^-Jen,  thf^  nrrlDC 
prMldent  Of  Mir.LiinaEtflf  ChtniL, 
Vfla  nn  tila  way  to  tht  D.  9.  for 
m*Hiicai  care  lu  eurl.v  December, 
the  CojiiiJiLjulsl  s"vfirnraetit  eent 
11  HarulL^g  to  the  U- S.  dgitinet 
iSlwtterlns  fl<?eln§;  NfttloraUat 
tenders.  Though  the  cooaQ^iinlca- 
tlon  wfts  e*nt  directly  tfl  h'mjice 
flnd  othpr  conntriw  With  tMTl- 
tftry  horjJprlnE  riblni),  copies  were 
«ent  tn  otTifr  t^uVuriiiiiKUlfl  ^ftb 
rpprpBPntnllvtftj  In  Comtminlit- 
Qcc^jitMl  (lilim.  TheVarnln((  was 
ttluiiiql  H  ihi-eat,  saying  that  "any 
coiititry  rfvih^  pholter  to  Ktio- 
tntntanp  rcftOtlonary  arniftd  forr*- 
«3  mtiRt  .  ,  .  bear  thp  rHpoiiHS 
bSIity  for  all  the  eraulng  coase- 
fjti^cfp''.  t^hlnng  Knl-shnk  SMid 
Tbt  n^hl-  t^r\  the  mnlnlaud  of  CIil' 
n/i  frnaftf  cw/icff/ue,  At/j?  he  h{meKi' 
n^  tQ  Tdlpei,  Formos*,  toiwthcr 
ttlLb  Jiia  KOTcrnmeDt  il2/%). 
That  made  Taipei  the  flfth  "cap- 
ital" of  Nfttltinallat  China  lor  the 
year.  It  was  w^ll  for  Chiang  that 
he  moved  when  he  di*i,  for  tHe 
ffov^rior  of  VonnHd,  who  tum«d 
thftt  proTinpfl  over  to  tlie  Ojin- 
TTinntRtii,  bad  intenilHl  to  hand 
Cbiaj^ir  oyer  a^f  we)).  la  nearby 
fadif-Cbiaa  actloa  w&s  tsikcu  to 
iDt^m  troops  of  Chiang  fl«elng 
from  the  CommuDLete, 

In  mld-Dcceiuber  th*  govftrnor 
of  Slkang  ptovtnce  fnllnwed  the 
example  of  Vitnnan'S  governor, 
toi-ning  thfi  refflOTi  uvt^r  to  the 
i!>imniuiilst5,  tuKClher  with  two 
SxechwEui  senerals.  While  ptune 
Nttiloualifet  forces  wefc  ail]]  n- 
slatinj^,  China  had  become  pretty 
tfei)  ill  Kcd. 

IT.  S.  Beco^lERB  P&nanui  fiule 

^  The  U-  S.  rp>nf!Wfiil  dlDlqju&Ctc 
relationf?  wttji  the  goverauaent  of 
Panama  [12/14).  but  tht  ^ecre- 
rary  of  stain  said  thia  did  not  in- 
dlchle  approval  uf  the  wey  thfl 
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t&slux  (that  of  pro-NflsI  Arias) 
had  come  Into  power.  The  U.  S. 
merely  recognized  that  It  Is  now 
In  power  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  people. 

AuatraUan  Electioiu 

^  After  an  uninterrupted  rule 
of  eight  years  Australia'a  Labor 
government  was  tbrOwli  out  of 
office  (12/10)  la  the  elections. 
The  Socialist  regime  tell  before 
a  coalition  of  tbe  Hberal  and 
Ootintpy  parties,  considered  Con- 
sep^atlv&g.  These  won  a  small 
majority  from  Australia's  five 
mUUon  voters.  The  leader  of  the 
Aufttrallan  coalition  !s  Robert 
Gordon  Menzies.  He  campalgced 
to  outlaw  the  Communist  party 
and  to  ptirge  the  government  of 
OomimiDlats.  He  was  prime  Tslnls- 
ter  once  before,  from  1931-1&41. 
Tlie  CoEservatives*  victory  in  Aus- 
tralia is  considered  an  event  of 
world  importance,  especially  as  it 
qutobly  followed  a  similar  victory 
fn  New  Zealand.  In  Britain  the 
Conaervatlves  Anthony  Eden  and 
Wlnaton  Churchill  were  elated, 
hoping  for  similar  reaults  in  Bri- 
tain's elections. 

Kostov  Denies  Onllt 

^  Commanista,  who  can  endure 
no  party  opposition,  also  seem  to 
lack  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions under  test.  At  Communist 
trials  the  victims  are  eager  to 
confess  all  that  la  expected  of 
them.  The  exceptions  stand  out 
as  unufiuat  Such  was  the  case  of 
Balgarla'a  former  Deputy  Pre- 
mier  Traicho  Kostov.  That  "un- 
reasonable" victim  of  Communist 
pBrgt  tactics  refused  to  adhere  to 
a  typed  confeasloa,  inslating  on 
stating  the  facts  as  he  knew 
them.  Brought  up  twice  to  "con- 
feas  right",  Kostov  pereisted  In 
denying  that  he  iad  spied  for 
lugoslavla,  Britain  or  the  U.S. 
He  was  aeeordingiy  accused  with 
more  than  usual  vehemence,  even 
by  his  own  defense.  His  ten  co- 
defendftnts,  who  otiediently  con- 
fessed guilt,  received  life  sen- 
tences, but  Kostov  was  given  the 
death  penalty. 
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Trial  at  Sarajevn 
<$>  Ten  Russian  emigrants  ao- 
cueed  by  TugoeiaTia  of  wanime 
collatoration  with  Germany  and 
postwar  espionage  for  Ruasia 
were  sentenced  (12/9)  at  Sara- 
jevo to  hard-labor  terms  of  from 
three  to  twenty  years.  An  elev- 
enth member  of  the  group,  a  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  priest,  escaped  be- 
ing sentenced  by  committing  sui- 
cide, by  hanging  himself  In  his 
celL 

Czech  Bishops  "Protest" 
■^  Thfr  R.  C.  bishops  of  Caecho- 
aiovakia  issued  a  token  protest 
(12/4)  objecting  to  church  con- 
trol laws  Issued  by  the  Commu- 
nist government.  The  bishops 
covertly  threatened  insurrection, 
but  thus  far  the  clergy  have  been 
quite  subservient  to  the  govern- 
ment and  have  temporized  rather 
than  protested.  The  Parliament 
has  now  adopted  a  law  declaring 
church  marriages  Illegal  imiese 
preceded  by  civil  ceremonies 

VlBhlnskT'nsltft  Fleck 

^  President  Piecli  of  East  Ger- 
many had  a  visit  (12/14)  from 
Russia's  foreign  minigter,  Andrei 
Y.  VIshlnslty,  who  was  on  h!s 
way  baclr  to  Moscow  from  attend- 
ance a^  the  TJ.  N.  The  idea  of  the 
visit  was  to  bolster  up  the  rather 
wol>bly  regime,  somewhat  upaet 
after  Premier  Grotewohl  reputed- 
ly attempted  suicide.  That  digni- 
tary had  been  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  Soviet  ambassa- 
dor Pushkin. 

GatlLoUc  Schools  In  Britain 

^  A  battle  between  the  R.  C. 
Church  and  Britain's  government 
has  broben  out  over  the  amount 
of  aid  to  be  given  to  Catholic 
schools.  A  Ministry  of  Education 
spokesman  said  Roman  Catholics  , 
are  trying  to  tap  the  public  treas- 
ury In  a  way  that  "amounts  to 
the  state  j>rovidlng  all  the  money, 
while  the  Cathcrfi<B  keep  all  the 
control".  To  keep  the  OatholEc 
schools  up  to  government  stand- 
ards will  require  an  eatiraated 
$28,000,000.  The  R.  C.  bishops  say 
It  would  call  for  5168,000,000,  and 
ao  want  to  have  the  government 


take  over  the  Softools  and  appoint 
teaching  staffs,  subject  to  R.  C. 
approval. 

Nazi  Teachers  Refnsta.ted 
^  It  was  reported  in  early  De- 
cember that  of  the  12,000  school 
teachers  dismissed  from  their 
jobs  In  Bavaria  because  of  Nazi 
afiiilation,  11,000  were  back  on  the 
job.  Bavaria  ia  extremely  Cath- 
olic. Renasitfl cation  Is  making 
equal  progress  in  universities.  In 
other  ways,  too,  renaztfleation  Is 
going  on.  Said  the  N.  Y.  Timea, 
"It  that  element  is  making  a 
comeback,  ...  we  have  lost  the 
war." 

Adenaner  Speaks  Too  Much 

^  Although  Allied  High  Com- 
mission iad  made  it  dear  (it 
thought)  that  it  wished  any  dis- 
cussion of  German  rearmament  or 
German  pBjticipatlon  In  a  Euro- 
pean army  to  cease.  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer, chanoellop  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic,  demanded  (12/9) 
that  Germ  all  tnao  power  be  includ- 
ed in  a  European  striking  force 
against  Russia.  The  Western  Al- 
lies, he  said,  must  choose  between 
their  fears  of  Russia  and  German 
participation  In  a  Western  de- 
fense army. 

SpMilsh-Vatlcmi  Pact  Sought 

^  According  to  a  December  5 
dispatch  Spain  is  preparing  to  try 
to  negotiate  a  new  concordat  with 
the  Vatican.  Spain's  last  concor- 
dat was  signed  in  18.51.  Since  the 
Civil  War  the  Franco  regime, 
strongly -R.  C,  has  had  no  concor- 
dat with  the  pope,  but  there  was 
complete  agreement, 

Fren«h  Armjr  Shahe-up 

^  Replacing  General  (Georges 
Revera,  Major  General  Olemeqt 
Blanc  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
general  and  appointed  chief  of 
the  army  genera]  staff  by  the 
French  cabinet  (12/7)  in  a 
sweeping  shake-up  of  the  high 
command  of  the  French  army, 

Mt.  Etna  Erupts  Ag^iln 

^  Glowing  lava,  flowing  from 
four  new  cracks,  lit  up  the  slopes 
of  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily,  Europe's  big- 
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gest  and  most  DOted  volcano.  Ifi 
early  Decembert  doitig  great  dam^ 
age  to  Tiew^j  farms  and  homes, 
Pe«pt«  LD  toivus  farther  ott  car- 
ried ambrellaa  for  protection 
^rotD  the  descending  asheSt  Loud 
roa re  and  ea rthquakes  accons- 
panl^d  the  eruption,  ivhlch*  bov- 
ever,  quieted  down  In  a  few  days, 

U,  S*  Political  Crooks 

<$-  Wartime  conspiracy  ttnd  brib- 
ery sentences  t>f  former  Repre- 
sentative Andrew  Jackson  May 
and  of  Murray  and  Henry  Gars- 
son,  muDltlons  makersi  were 
put  Into  effect  December  1  by 
the  Washington  Federal  District 
Court,  after  two  appenla  to  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  denled- 
Oa  December  9  J.  Pamell  Thorn- 
asj  representative  from  I<ew 
Jersey,  was  sentenced  to  6-15 
months  .m  prison  and  a  $10,000 
fine  for  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment by  way  of  padding  payrolls 
and  getting  "iiiclibacks".  Thomas 
coQtlnued  to  draw  his  salary  un- 
til January  2  and  so  got  anoth- 
er $1,000  out  of  the  government 
he  defrauded;  meanwhile  doing 
nothing  to  earn  it.  Both  he  and 
A.  J.  May  wJH  receive  p^Qfllons 
of  nearly  $300  monthly  ta  due 
time.  The  0.  S,  deals  gently  with 
crooked  politicians. 

Atom  Secrets  and  "Sples^ 

^  A  new  apy  investigation  stirred 
the  U.  S.  In  early  December,  and 
involved  the  atom  homb<  The 
chBr^BS  originated  with  C.  Racey 
Jordan,  who  was  army  major  in 
World  War  II  and  lend-lease  ex- 
pediter at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  on 
the  air  supply  route  to  Russia. 
They  were  pubhciEed  by  Fulton 
Lewie,  Jr.,  a  commcnttitor.  It  was 
ohar?ed  that  the  late  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  aide  to  President  Roose- 
velt, **ga.ve  Rnssia  the  A-bomb  oq 
a  platter.'*  Among  suitcases  on 
planes  goipg  through  Great  Falls 
Mr.  Jordan  found  one  containing 
CLUantltiea  of  "official"  U,  S.  gov- 
ernment papers.  He  said,  too,  that 
shipments  of  ^uranium  had  been 
made  to  Russia,  and  that  radar 
equipment  (a  military  secret) 
had  been  obtained  by  the  Soviet. 
The  investigations  tended  to  show 


that  Auesla  didn't  r^Uj  get 
much  of  anything,  and  toward 
mid-December  the  furor  over  the 
exposure  was  dying  down.  But 
there  was  some  demand  for  oon- 
tloulng  the  investigations. 

U.  B.  Aid  to  Education 

#  During  the  present  school  year 
the  U.  S,  federal  goverDiueDt  will 
give  some  200  colleges  more  than 
$100,000,000  for  research,  and  pri- 
vate Industry  will  contribute  aa- 
other  $25,000,000.  This  is  an  eatl- 
ma ted  increase  of  500  percen i 
over  funds  supplied  In  prewar 
>earB.  The  bulk  of  the  federal  aid 
goes  to  the  larger  nnlveraltiea 
and  noted  technological  Instltu- 
tioQS.  and  comes  maldy  from  tlt^ 
Defiartments  of  Defense  and  Ag- 
riculture, the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency, 

Preventing  Hiots 

#  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  holding  an  Inquiry  into 
the  PeeksklU  Interference  with 
freedom  of  asisembly  and  of 
speech,  recommended  the  follow- 
ing: That  the  right  of  peaceable 
assesDbly  be  oot  curcaned  and 
tbat  piacea  be  designated  where 
orderly  meetlnss  may  be  held 
without  special  ^rmlt;  that  dem- 
aniitrat!ons  against  meetings  be 
kept  at  a  distance  If  there  Is  rea- 
son to  fear  disturbances;  that 
adequate  police  protection  be  ^iv- 
en,  If  necessary,  at  the  selected 
spot  and  its  approaches ;  that 
persons  committing  acta  of  vio- 
lence  be  promptly  arrested,  but 
that  meetings  should  not  he  closed 
or  the  speakers  arrested  until 
the  speakers  urge  someone  to 
commit  an  uniawiful  act 

EliM  Trial 

^  Id  the  first  perjury  trial  of 
Alger  Hiss,  former  U.  S.  State 
Department  officer,  and  In  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  second 
trial,  under  way  In  December, 
he  had  one  principal  accuser, 
Whlttaker  Chambers.  Chambers 
charged  Hiss  with  espionage  for 
Communists  in  the  l&SO's.  Hiss 
was  indicted  only  for  perjury  be- 
cause of  denying  some  of  Cham- 


ber's aocusations,  but  the  major 

charges  bad  been  tmmpported. 
In  December  Chambers'  charges 
were  (12/9)  for  the  first  ttcnp 
backed  by  another  witness,  Mrs, 
Hede  Massing,  an  ex-Communigt 
worker  like  Chambers  h  Imsel  t, 
Dr>eu  mentary  evidence  aga  in  a  t 
Hiss  also  began  to  pile  iip. 

IT.  S.  Storms 

^  Violent  December  weather, 
composed  of  blizzards  and  torna- 
does, brought  death  to  33  persons 
In  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  but  did 
not  strike  any  of  the  larger  cities 
of  iLe  territory. 

Health  Plan  Good — fining 

^  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  U.  S.  federal 
security  administrator,  stated 
<12/9)  that  the  critics  of  th^ 
health  insurance  program  for  the 
U.  S.  had  for  the  most  part  *'tried 
to  mislead  the  American  people" 
on  facts  concerning  the  British 
National  Health  Service.  Said  he, 
"What  we  have  seen  in  England 
confirms  my  deep  conviction  that 
the  national  health  Insurauce  pro- 
posal will  be  good  for  Ajuerica." 
Id  Washington  the  A.M.  A.  was 
charg<ed  with  planning'  to  coerce 
physicians  against  supportiag  the 
public  health  program. 

U.  S,  Stn<sld)ag  Record 

^  According  to  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  Americans,  men 
and  women,  are  smolsinff  more 
than  double  the  cumber  of  ciga- 
rettes  used  before  the  last  war, 
or  a  total  of  358  billion  for  1W!3, 
This  Is  3,400  cigarettes  for  every 
aduit  man  and  woman^  but,  as 
many  are  non-smokers,  the  aver- 
age for  smokers  Is  considerably 
higher,  more's  the  pity. 

"Cold  Cure"  Not  Sure 

^  The  new  cold  cure  pills  which 
are  supposed  to. do  marvels  should 
be  received  with  reserve,  accord- 
Inff  to  the  A.  Mr  A.  The  anti- 
histamine drugs  ^are  still  being 
tested,  although  two  brands  of 
pills  containing  them  have  been 
released  by  the  Federal  Food  and 
Dn;g  Administration,  and  are 
available  at  drug  stores  without 
a  doctor's  prescription. 
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Your  Viewpoint 

Practical 


or 


Visionary'^ 


Do  yon  envigion  a  bright  future  for  this  \Forld!  Do  you  exp^c' 
world  planners  to  su«*^  in  their  attempts  to  awppp  ha<'k  thi^  (Iw-rk 
rloiJEls  whirh  <1iiri  oi:r  ]1t)rj/.<>n^(  to  (^stalilisli  h  wurld  of  p^^uce  and 
unity  1  If  60,  is  your  hojje  visionary,  bai^et]  upon  the  ever-changing 
proTuises  of  men,  or  is  it  founded  upon  the  sur*^,  tinfailirg  Word 
of  Cod!  Tt  IP  impiirtaiit  to  be  certain,  for  God's  Word  warns* 
'*Where  thero  is  no  vision,  the  people  porieh."  (Prov.  2\}:  IH)  The 
LDi&K^ncd  blue  slcit&  which  men  promise  independent  of  God'B 
purpose  wU  be  darkened  by  Armageddon's  K:orn3,  God'a  Word 
points  to  the  only  practical  hope  for  the  future. 


Uf  inestimable  valoe  to  you  in  viewing  your  future 
hope  from  a  prnr^tic^Hl  vlt^wpjiiit  is  Th^  Watchtoicet\ 
Tt  considers  Bible  propiiery  throtij^ch  which  (Jod  foro- 
tolifi  the  future.  Study  it  together  with  your  Bible. 
Then,  Tiilh  eye  uncJoudp^J  by  Tenrn  whicli  thh-^I  jiuI. 
be  yours,  y^t  not  blinded  by  glittering  promises  that 
canaot  be  fuifiilcd,  you  vill  be  io  position  to  direst 
your  steps  to  your  eternal  welfare. 

A  r«»r'R  uMirtlpiloi  lor  "T^  MfmuhV^mot*  nmj  b«  had 
fDT  OMlr  f  L  FfH  ttlth  JtnbMTlptloH  ^ved  !■  tte  nwU  hetan 
ViMj  X,  IUSI,   vHU  b*  ant  t  bMkMir  am  Mrrlptarml  HuTilnrta. 


WATCHTOWIM 


U7 


fit  Dnitklrill,  N*Y. 


£nQ^om:4  ia  |1  Ear  ■  l-yttmr  mbvcritktMD  For  tkp 
befOK  Maj  I,  11)50,  with  tl*  uin]t*r»»*J.iliui  tint  I  am  tn  rrtcJFc  8  Si^iipliiTtfJ  Ujuklelt  frtve* 


Mftuu  ^ 


Cit7 
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AWAKJSfl 


^c:.- 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  TOLERANCE 

■  A.^   toitraiicc  HK-an  to  ^^U'nth  endure  nianv  evils 

Japan  Today 


"But  Can  It  Be  Found  in  the  Bible?" 

^n:;ppin;^  the  vuhtlc  snares  woven  by  ihr 

^u'.'cptjvo  i\l\>  oi    Kr)ii::lus  of  Cohinibu.^ 


Garden  in  Your  Window 


Wfffi     FEBRUARY  8,  1950  semimonthly 


THE   MISSION    or    THIS   JOURNAL 

Nti^w«  ootu^ca  that  vre  ahle  to  keep  you  swake  to  tKd  vital  iflHU£S 
of  tmr  tinfiu  nuut  be  ucfettered  hy  censo^^hip  and  ftel^h  interests. 
''Awtikel"  h^»  no  fetters.  It  reco4ni:»B  facts,  fkoes  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  fftc^  It  I0  not  boiind  W  pQUticd.  ambLtion^  or  obligations^  tt  i« 
Ufibamper^  hy  ^verf^g^ra  -wno^e  tc^e^  mu^  jiot  bs  tc£?Jden  on;  it  ^ 
t4r\prc|tidlce(i  by  trac!iiioii<J  crealfl,  TKlo  }<?urfuil  keeps  itwlf  fre«  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  Bui  It  <loea  not  ahiAOC  its  freedom.  It 
maifltaifis  inte^ly  to  "tTuiii. 

"Awake  I"  uses  il^e  rcjjular  news  channels,  but  b  n^t  4«pendent  on 
tiiem.  Its  own  corr«»poiid?ntB  ar«  on  all  continents^  in  Bcyres  of  nations. 
From  th«  four  corners  of  the  earth  their  ufLcenaored^  on-^thc^sccueB 
reports  come  to  you  ^rou^h  these  column^.  Thin  jrtrjrfiaj**  viei+'p^irji" 
Ja  not  noj'foWj  but  U  international*  It  is  read  in  many  riationw,  In  mAriy 
Ittn^uagCH,  by  persona  of  all  a^B.  Through  its  pa^a  many  fields  of 
knovkrled^c  yasa  in  review — sJovcrmncnt,  commerce,  religion,  higtory, 
deo^rAphy,  science,  social  conditions,  ncrtur^l  wonders — ^vhy,  its  cov^r- 
a^e  is  na  brOtA  as  tlus  earth  arid  a^  hi^h  as  the  heavens, 

"Awake  1"  plvdjjes  ito«lf  to  ri^Jhteous  principles,  to  ocpoiing  hidden 
fc^s  Afid  subtle  JiiJi^rfl,  io  chajnpioninjj  freedom  ior  all,  to  comforting 
ftioumcrsi  and  strengthiaiiti^  those  dbKeat-tencd  by  the  failures  ot  a 
de^n^uent  worlrl,  r^ccUn^  suri^  hope  for  tlie  estabfislunent  of  a  t-LjJhi^ 
QouB  New  World, 

Gtst  acquainted  with  ^'Awakcf*  ICeep  «.wake  by  reading  "A-wakfll" 
WATcnTOTymrt  didls  awi>  tract  socT^rr,  /vc. 
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Fiva  canti  a  ^^^vr  ^^*  '!'>"'>*  '  year 


fif*  UllTFjy  of  JiKBU.   RcnitlstWH  arc'KAvpM  •! 

Bnicikbia  hD&i  ttontnn  pturc  k  DOiDr  ii  iniit^ 
te  iDtHnitlfinil  nirttHT  ordD  onb.  SUKTiptUB 
rata  Iti  fUlEKOt  viibtriM  •»  h«n  lUTri  l»  hn,l 

»t    IcMt    tr>    Lhuh    brfere    pibsCipgoa    ttptfS, 


nop  iT  Mdnu  vbcQ  luul  lu  uur  oflli^  nif  bn 
HpHicd  cffi;etjT«  viiiiio  ciiK  dlddUi-  tKUd  roui  old 

A*trlf^  1l,t>H   Lll  ^ilb  El..  BfoeklD  I.  N-V,    ti 
AittnlJjL  ]  1  BerfsToni  Jiti .  ArtUincici,  K.a.tf.      ai 

Cvf^M^,  5<  OiVH  7>mc»,  LnncTwi,  rf.  1  S* 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  TOLERANCE 


ryfuch  ifl  said  today  about  tolerance.  Not  the  tolerance  that  allows  tree  expression  of  dlfferlne 
<fp\nion,  but  a  tolerance  that  silently  enduTes  contradictory  opinion.  Put  this  silent  tolerance  la 
deemed  sssentlaJ  only  in  rellQiOus  matters.  IVluch  is  said  about  brotherhood,  bjt  always  relative 
ta  religions.  There  are  no  Brotherhood  We^tfs  for  politici^nsp  or  ffnanciers,  or  mllitarlttB. 
Tolerance  to  them  do<$  not  mean  silent  endurance  of  clashing  oplrilcn.  They  plunge  Jnto  sarcastic 
worfl  battles  and  fiery  cold  wars,  loose  their  verbal  broadaideB  in  tfimi^cetudus  rough-and-tumhle 
that  truth  may  triumph  over  *rror.  But  the  maderr  view  l«  that  Bifcle  mAtttrt  muat  rot  be  so 
threshed  out  in  the  open  farum  of  public  dftcuatlon.  In  the  Biljip  realm  free  speech  becomea 
intbieranoe;  religions  error  becomes  unsssalUbla;  blunt  or  sarcastic  wopiJs  horrify.  But  in  ihe 
field  of  the  BEbLe,  what  better  authority  than  tTie  Bible?  This  article  looka  Into  the  Soripturee 
to    see    whether    plain    and   even    sarcastic   speech    stands   or   falls    before   the   divine   Atandarct. 


CiTjKOTireBHOOD  is  not  only  a  gen- 
D  erous  impnl^e  but  also  a  divine 
command.  Others  may  bo  moved  into 
brotherhood  only  by  sentiment.  Wo  s^e- 
knowledge  brotherliood  a^  a  religions 
duty.  All  the  faitli?  represented  Yn^r^ 
claim  as  a  common  heritage  the  great 
thoughts  or.  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
prophets  were  amorj;  the  first  of  men 
who  saw  that  the  eonce|>t  of  the  father- 
hood of  Cod  required  men  to  do  jils:tiee 
to  one  another/' 

So  said  President  Truman  to  flie 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  when  pledging  support  .of  their 
Brotherhood  "Week.  Hie  words  raise  ques- 
tiouH*  Is  brotherhood  among  differing 
church  groups  a  divine  eommand  antl  a 
religious  duty?  Was  that  outstanding 
Hebrew  propiiet  Moses  saying  so  when 
he  warned  concerning  other  religion?; 
"Neither  shalt  thou  serve  their  gods; 
for  that  will  be  a  snare  unto  thee.  But 
ye  shall  destroy  their  altars^  break  their 
images,  and  cut  down  their  groves:  lest 
thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tlLC  land,  and  they  go  a  whoring 
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after  their  gods"1  (Deuteronomy  7:16; 
Exodus  34:1:^,  ir^)  And  was  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  admitting  brotherhood  with 
tlie  Pharisees  when  He  labeled  them  sons 
of  Satan  ?— Jolm  S :  44, 

Realize  that  the  way  of  Christian  in- 
tegrity does  not  tread  the  path  of  com- 
promise.  Jesus  advocated  no  interfaith 
movement  to"  eonsoUdate  scribci  Phari- 
see^ Sadducee  and  Christian,  Rather  than 
such  a  merger,  Jesus  told  Christians: 
"Ijet  them  alone:  they  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind.  And  if  the  blind  Jead  the 
blind;  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 
(Matthew  15:14)  When  the  mentally 
blind  had  their  eyes  opened  they  aban- 
doned their  former  bedarkened  sects. 
They  tried  no  foolish  imitinp:  of  Christi- 
anity with  the  doctrine  of  Pharisee  and 
8addncee.  for  tiiat  religious  leaven  would 
have  contaminated  pure  Cliristianity, 
(Matthew  1 6;  6, 12;  Galatians  5  :  y)  Nei- 
ther Jesus  nor  His  disciples  tolerated 
unequal  yoking  of  believer  and  infidel, 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  light 
and  darkness,  Christ  and  Belial,  God's 
temple  and  idols.  Not  interfaith  but  sep- 


aratenftBB,  they  demaadftd. — 2  Cormthi-  gatory,  tolerate  bingo  gambling:,  tolerate 

ans  6 :  14-18.  the  view  that  Jesus  was  not  Mpssiah  but 

Nor  did  faithful  nieii  hefare  Christ  an  impostor^  tolerate  clerical  h>T>oerisy 
champion  interfalth.  ''Can  two  walk  to-  and  political  rueddlingt  tolerate  relipioua 
gether,  except  they  be  agreed!"  (Amos  warmongeriTig,  nnd  thaplaia-btessing  of 
8:3)  When  the  Tsraelites  entered  Ca-  Christian  killing  Christian,  and  on  and 
naanland  they  were  not  instnicted  to  on  T^^oold  flow  the  endloBs  etPeam  of  bias- 
launch  Brotherhood  Weeks  to  promote  phewiicj^  against  God  that  the  Christian 
h&rtndny  between  themselves  and  the  would  have  to  tolerate  Sn  silejure.  He 
false  worshipers  there.  Sni'li  weak  frat-  would  have  to  wink  at  sin,  shut  eyes  to 
erniiing^  was  practiced  later,  bnt  the  price  wti>Eig,  plug  ears  to  blaepheniy,  make  hie 
wa&  proliihitive.  On  the  subtle  altar  of  toi^^e  dumb  to  sSIptiIIv  tolerate  eviL 
religious  peace  they  surrificed  integrity  Fearinf;  to  oiTend  by  word  or  deed^  tol- 
toward  Jehovah.  As  the  centuries  rolled  t^raliug  in  the  name  of  tolerance  every 
by  their  spineless  backalidin^  gathered  satatiic  snare,  he  wwiild  convert  to  an 
momentum^  till  finally  it  swept  them  to  tmrcsieting  worm  squirming  its  jfay 
national  dieaster  and  Babylon  ian  »^ap-  through  a  useless  cxiBtcncc  till  eternally 
tivity.  But  faithful  men  sidestepped  the  dead. 

sly  interfaidi  wnares  and  weak  brother-  This  sly,  eubWe,  mofferrr  (hctdne  of 

hood   compromises.   Tlmy   i-ounted   the  tolerance  that  snakes  ita  devious  way 

cost  of  relijBfious  peace,  and  when  it  add*  through  the  land  is  not  true  tolerance, 

ed  ux>  to  their  integrity  toward  God  they  but  is  actually  iuloleranne  in   devilish 

Vallced  at  the  price.  die^ise.  In  the  name  of  tolerance  men 

have  become  intolerant  of  exposure  of 

ToUrance  for  Wkat?  religions  nviMoers^  intolerant  of  unadul- 

Today  most  religionista  readily  pay  terated  Bible  truth  that  mak^^  rrnni  Pj-t^n, 

over  integrity  to   Scriptural  priiiriple  intolerant  of  goEpci-preaching  that  re- 

fifr  outward  haraiony  bQiwe^n  sects  and  least^s  inifumeis  froin  Fahe Tehgiona  and 

cults-  Popular  belief  once  held  that  the  eets  th*m  moving  on  the  roHil  In  life.  The 

many  separate  religions  weri»jiiHrelydif-  modern  tolcranco-cult  gives  rew  niean- 

ferent  roads  leading  to  heaven,  but  now  ing  to  the  word  tolerance.  To  them  it 

modern  religious  engineers  want  to  ce-  does  not  mean  tokratjjig  expression  of 

mcnt  together  into  a  Kiany-laned  high-  opinion  different  from  theirs;  to  them 

way  these  different  relij^ons  roads.  Th+^y  it  means  tolerating  differences  that  must 

yearn   f^ij-  one  world  church.  Realizing  never  be  vigonnjsly  debatedn  To  chal- 

that  this  means  drawing  together  a  con-  lenge  is  to  stir  up  hate,  they  say,  Tliis 

gJomeration  of  ritual  and  doctrine  ihat  they  carnot  tolerate, 

clash  KS  and  repels  and  pushes  apart,  they  Aetually,  the  toleraucH-howlers  are  not 

cry  out  for  tolerance,  hail  tolerance  as  tolerant  in  matters  on  which  they  feel 

the  glue  needed  to  cement  into  one  the  strongly.  For  example,  do  tlicy* tolerate 

divtirae  sects,  in  silence  pnlimes  poliiical^comjnercial, 

Tolerance  for  what!  Wliyr  tolerance  eoeial  and  military  that  they  oppose? 

for  error.  For  a  Christian  to  enter  the  Would  there  be  such  a  hot  cqld  war  if 

interfaith  fold  would  mean  ho  mast  tol-  they  did?  iSilent  toleration  of  error  seems 

erate  pagan  t^^acldngs  under  a  Christian  to  apply   only  to  the  religifjui^   realm. 

JabeJ,  tolerate  the  tenet  of  a  ihj'**e-in-one  Why?  The  reason  so  many  can  grandly 

God,  tolerate  claims  that  God  fiendishly  say  we  should  mumiy  tolerate  religious 

tortures  souls  in  6ery  lakes*  tolerate  tlie  differences  is  that  they  rnnsider  religion 

bloaph^y  that  for  money  God  will  re-  of  little  practical  consequence.  So  they 

lease  suffering  souls  from  a  flaming  pur-  argne,  Why  highlight  differences  and 
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crieatefrictioiis^  why  AotliTe  and  let  live  T  ing  for  a  change,  and  leave  sarcasm  to 

^th  their  cearsi^lited  and  materidistie  the  world  and  its  imterst  Tact  ahould  be 

vision  they  see  not  God  in  the  pietare,  our  Theocratic  weapon.  Why  iftn't  tact 

fail  to  see  the  need  cf  letting  tmth  tri-  heing  need  in  the  ^wafc^/T"  Undoubtedly 

umph  oyer  error  through  public  discus-  theae  queBtions  are  asked  in  Binceritjt 

aion,  of  Jetting  Bible  tmth  be  preached  and  deserve  re.sjrP4:irzjl  AnaweTing. 
even  though  it  divide  father,  mother,  son, 

daughter  (Luke  12:51-53)  They  prefer  in  Sarcasm  Theocratic? 

blaapheniy  against  God  to  error  expo-  First,  there  is  a  proper  hatred,  Jeho- 

aure  that  shocks  vulnerable  religious  sng-  vah,  hates  liars  and  evildoers.   (Psalxn 

ceptibilities,  because  they  appreciate  not  5:5, 6;  Proverbs  6: 16-19)  Christ  shares 

that  "Grnd  must  prnve  trij«,  Utnugh  every  that  hatred.  (Ilebrews  1 ;  8, 9)  All  Chrift- 

man  he  false",  (Romans  3:4,  An  Amer,  tians  can  say  Amen  to  DavJd*K  words; 

Trans,)  Better  that  mankind  be  divided  '"Do  I  not  hate  them  that  hate  thee^  0 

anfl  some  right  than  united  and  all  wrong.  Lokd!  And  do  I  not  loathe  them  who  op- 
pose theeT  With  the  deadliest  hatred,  I 

Proper  to  Use  SareoMm?  hate  them,"  (Pealra  139:  21,  32,  AnAmar. 

In  the  name  of  tolerance  some  legis-  Trans.)  Nor  ie  that  hatred  euppreEsed 

latora  would  become  intolerant  of  free-  orconwMled  hypnmtically,  but  finds  fre- 

dom  of  speech  and  worship.  Thoy  would  quent   and   blunt   expression  in   Oodlfl 

frame  mischief  by  law.  (Psalm  M:20)  Word,  Tea,  it  even  finds  outlet  in  cutting 

Last  year  r  bill  was  introduced  in  an  san-asni  and  mocking  ridicule. 

Australian  state  aefiembly  to  prevent  Job  called  his  three '"religious  rriHrds" 

'1>lasphemous  writings  likely  to  incite  "forgers  of  lies"  and  '"phyeiciane  of  no 

abhoiTt^ncf*  aji^ninrtt  any  religii^ri  i)r  any  value"*    (Job   13:4)    Isaiah   pulled   no 

religious  denomination  or  sect".  One  of  .  punehea  when  he  exposed  religious  shep- 

the  published  porpoaea  of  the  bill  was  to  herds  supposed  to  watch  over  God's  flock: 

fialL  "tlie  irif^ulting  and  abusive  slanders  "Ills  watchmen  are  blind:  they  are  ail 

on  all  forms  of  organized  relij^^^Ji  ^^  the  ignorant,  they  are  all  ilumb  do^s,  they 

joumala  of  auch  bodies  as  the  Coramunist  cannot   bark;    sleeping    [dreaming,    or 

party  and  the  witnesses  of  Jehovah"  talking  in  their  sleeplj  lying  down^  lov- 

Any  prosecuted  would  have  the  burden  ing  to  slomber.  Yea,  they  are  greedy 

of  proving  their  literature  not  guilty;  it  dogs  which   can  never  have  enough" 

would  be  considered  guilty  till  proved  (Isaiah  56:  IQ,  11;  margin)  And  what 

innocent.  Again,  a  bill  introduced  in  the  about  Jerpmiah'N  slashing  verbal  bar- 

Uftlifornia  etate   legislature  sought  to  rage  that  castigated  Israel's  spiritual 

make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  distribute  adultery  with  demon  gods  by  likening 

or  preparB  '^nuy  pitipHganda  designed  lt«r    to    lust-maddened    beastst^"How 

to  belittlej  ridicule,  upbraid,  condemn  or  dare  you  say,  'I  am  not  stHint'd,  I  have 

Sold  up  to  scorn  and  contempt  any  roll-  not  sought  the  Baals'?  Look  at  your  life 

giouH  system  or  denominatioa".  More  in  the  Valley,  think  how  yon  have  carried 

than  ten  years  ago  the  United  States  Su-  on :  you  are  a  swift  young  camel,  that 

preme  Court  declared  such  gag  laws  nn-  doubles  on  her  traekSy  a  heifer  running 

constitutional. — 310  U.  S.  2%,  wild  in  the  wold,  heated  with  passion, 

Occasionally  a  reader  of  Awake?  will  snuffing  the  breeze,  in  the  rutting  season 

make  a  Eimilar  protest  against  the  use  — who  can  control  herT  No  male  need 

of  sarcasm.  One  recently  objected;  ^*Is  trouble  to  search  for  her;  all  can  find 

the  sarcasm  necessary,  that  appears  so  her  at  «?atiTjg-tinw."— Jeremiah  2;  23,  S4, 

consistently    in    the    main    articles    of  MoffatU 

Awake  11  Ca^^'t  we  have  straight  report-  Who  will  contend  that  Job  and  Isaiah 
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and  Jereimah  Bpoke  in  tmmffled  tonos  imto  whited  sepnlchrefL  which  ontwardly 

void  of  oral  emphasis  or  feelingf  Can  appear  beautiful,  but  mwardiy  are  fuD 

any  cooceive  sneh  devastating  condem*  of  dead  Tnen's  bon^,  and  of  all  unclean- 

nations  parroted  oct  of  mouths  roinua  ness.  Te  gerp^nte,  ye  offspring  of  vipei'B, 

the  vocat  infltctions  of  scorn  and  disgust  how  shall  ye  eacape  the  judgment  or  hell 

the  worde  cry  out  forT  ^Mio  can  argiae  [Gehi^niiM]!"   (Matthew   23:25,   27,  33, 

that    this    was    no    more    than    ''plain  Am.  Stan,  Ver.;  margin)  Later  He  told 

Bpftficli"?  that  this  strong  language  ^as  the  fiame  classj  "Ye  are  of  your  father 

weakly  uttered  in  placating  or  neutral  the  devil.'' (John  8: 44)  Peter  referred  to 

voice  T  that  the  speakers'  hearts  were  not  hackBlid9rs  as  dogs  returning  to  their 

in  it!  The  heart  represents  the  seat  of  vonut  and  be  washed  Eowe  returning  to 

motives  an'd  emotioTtK.  ami  we  can  be  their  miry  wallo^e. — 2  Peter  2:22. 
Buro  an  abundance  of  righteous  indigna- 

tion  welled  up  in  thoae  three  hearts  to  Unmiwtakabte /Hockery  and  DerUion 
make  those  thrnR  itiouthii  pour  out  the        If  aoihe  atill  aay  the  foregoing  is  not 

words  with  all  the  feeling  needed.  san-asjii  hut  only  hluut  speech  apirideea- 

"Ont  pi  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  ly  spoken,  let  them  weign  the  following. 

mouth  ttpeaketh/^.  said  Jeeus.  (Matthew  ARuin  give  car  to  Job  ae  he  addresBOS 

12:^)   Hence  we  can  be  jjositiv**  ihni  his  three  "friends*';  "No  donbt  you  are 

iLefiiis  also  allowed  heartfelt  feelings  to  the  men  who  know !  WiBdoTn  will  die  with 

merge  with  ideas  from  the  mind  so  that  you  I"  Did  Job  mean  that!  Hardly!  Sec^ 

both  might  find  full  t^xpn^^i^ion  in  the  onda  later  he  told  them;  "Ask  the  very 

words  that  came  out  of  His  mouth.  He  beast*?,  and  thny  will  leach  you;  ask  the 

spoke  with  feeling  when  iie  referred  to  wild  birds — they  will  tell  you;  crawling 

murderousj  crafty  HfiiKl  aa  "tliat  fox"^  creatures  wilUnatruct  you,  iish  in  the  sea 

and  when  He  spoke  of  some  as  hrutiRh  will  infonn  yon/'  Ni>t  mo  wise,  if  needing 

Bwine  before  whom  the  pearls  of  truth  to  go  to  crawling  creatures  to  get  gome 

should  not  be  cant.  (Matthew  7:6;  Luke  sense,  Thoae  men  thought  they  knew  if 

13:  32)  Was  He  not  ridiculing  the  hypo-  all,  thought  all  wisdom  resided  in  their 

elites  that  presume  to  remove  specks  heads  and  would  perish  with  them.  That 

froTn  the  eyes  of  others  while  they  have  is  what  Job  was  tclhng  thorn.  Irony  is 

beame  iu  their  own?  (Matthew  7:3-5)  used  when  a  person  says  one  thing  and 

And  now  ridiculous  He  painted  ^'lergy  means  just  the  opposite.  Job's  words 

thai  fussed  over  minor  matteiB  but  flout-  dripped  sarcastic  irony  I — Job  12:  2, 7,  S, 

ed  major  duties!  Tf  ynu  huw  a  finjcky  MoffaU, 

fellow  etrain  a  gnat  out  of  hi^  drink  but        For  an  exampJ*?  nf  tmtdn&ry  open  yotir 

leave  in  arid  swallow  a  camel,  would  you  Bible  to  Isaiah  (Chapters  13  and  14  and 

not  brand  him  a  ridiculous  foolf  So  Jesus  read  there  the  taunting  song  aimed  at 

oolled  such  clergymen  fools  and  said:  Babylon   and   ifw  king.  Also,   note  the 

"Ye  blind  guides^  that  strain  out  the  taunting  ring  in   the   following:  "The 

gnat^  and  swalluw  the  camel  l"*"^Matthew  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  forborn  to 

23:  IT,  23,  24,  Am,  Stan.  Ver,  %1't,  they  have  remained  in  their  holds: 

And  who  ia  such  a  dullard  that  he  can-  their  might  hath  failed ;  they  became  as 

not  Hnixiw.   the  deep  conc<^m  in  Jeaua*  women."  < Jeremiah  51:30)  On  another 

voice  when  He  cries  out : '  Woe  unto  you,  occasion  God's  then-holy  city  toased  her 

scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  head  and  laughed  in  scorn  at  Assyrian 

cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  kin^  Sennacherib  because  he  stupidly 

platter,  but  within  they  are  full  from  ex-  blasphemed  God:  "She  scorns  you.  she 

tortion  and  cxeesp*  Woo  unto  you,  scribes  laughs  at  you,   Bion  the  maiden^  she 

and  Fharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  tosses  her  head  at  you,  Jeruealern  the 

6  AWAKSi 


maid.  Whom  have  you  inatdted  and  bias- 
phemed,  at  whom  have  you  dt^red  raise 
your  voice^  andJift  your  eyes  on  MghT 

—the' deity  of  Israel  T— 2  Kings  19:  21, 
2%  Mofatt. 

Wishy-washy  Israel  at  one  time 
trickled  aimlessly  along  its  religions 
course,  weaving  unsteadily  between  Je- 
hovah's worship  and  Baalisin,  Then^  a 
showdown,  ''Elijah  came  near  unto  all 
the  people,  and  said,  How  long  go  ye 
limping  between  the  two  sides!  if  Jeho- 
vah be  God,  follow  him ;  bnt  if  Baalj  theil 
follow  him/'  Elijah  proposed  a  test:  put 
a  bullock  on  Baal's  altar  and  one  on  Je- 
hovah's altar,  let  the  Baal  prophets  call 
on  their  god  to  devour  their  sacrifiee  by 
firej  let  Elijah  ask  Jehovah  to  consume 
his  by  iire,  and  the  deity  who  answers  is 
the  true  God,  The  450  demon  prophets 
''called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morn- 
ing even  until  noon",  They  shouted  and 
leaped,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives 
and  lances  after  theiiv  manner  till  the 
blood  gushed:  But  no  answer.  Then,  "It 
ca^ie  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked 
them,  and  saidj  Cry  aloud;  for  he  is  a 
god ;  either  he  is  musing,  or  he  is  gone 
aside,  or  he  is  on  a  jonrney,  or  per- 
adventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaited."— 1  Kings  18 :  21^28,  A.  8.  F. 

Jehovah  Mocks  and  Derides 

Elijah  mocked  the  false  prophets,  ridi- 
culed them,  taunted  them,  sarcastieally 
suggested  to  them  that  their  god  was 
preoccupied,  or  aatray,  or  asleep  on  the 
"job  and  needed  to  he  roused.  Was  Jeho* 
vah  displeased,  did  He  deem  His  ear- 
caatic  prophet  intolerant?  No,  for  de-. 
epit^the  handicap  that  Elijah's  sacrifice 
was  repeatedly  drenched  with  water  "the 
fire  of  Jehovah  fell,  and  consumed  the 
burnt-offering,  and  the  wood,  and  the 
etonesj  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the 
water  that  was  in  the  trench",  (1  Kings 
18: 30^38,  Am,  Stan.  Ver.)  What  God  ap- 
proves shall  we  disapprove? 

If  one  disapproves  of  properly  used 
sarcasm  he  will  have  to  disapprove  of 
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not  only  Awaket,  not  only  prophets,  not 
only  apostles,  not  only  Christ,  but  also 
Jehovah  Himself!  When  men  and  na- 
tions plot  and  rage  after  world  domina- 
tion they  scheme  against  Jehovah,  for 
He  has  given  world  rulerahip  to  Christ's 
kingdom.  How  does  God  react?  "He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh:  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  Or, 
"The  Lord  mocks  at  them;  the  Lord 
makes  sport  of  them,"  (Psalm  2:4;  Mof- 
fatt;  An  Amer.  Trans.)  In  other  words, 
they  are  a  joke,  make  themselves  a  laugh- 
ingstock. Puny  men  warring  against  Al- 
mighty God?  Too  ridiculous  to  take  seri- 
ously. Worthy  only  of  mocking  gibes  and 
derisive  laughter,  Jehovah  reserves  for 
himself  the  last  laugh :  "I  in  my  turn  will 
laugh  in  "the  hour  of  your  doom,  I  will 
mock  when  your  terror  comes." — Prov- 
erbs 1 :  26j  An  Amer,  Trans. 

As  men  sow  they  reap.  If  they  per- 
sist in  planting  folly  they  must  expect 
to  haryest  ridicule.  Certainly  Christen- 
dom's religions  sow  folly  in  the  name  of 
serving  God.  Their  sermons  range  from 
silly  twaddle  to  political  meddling.  They 
wheedle  and  beg,  demand  and  gamble  for 
money.  Much  of  their  public  praying  is 
nauseatingly  selfish  or  maddeningly  blas- 
phenious.  (Matthew  6:5;  James  4:3) 
Jehovah  evaluates  such  spiritual  feasts 
and  sacrifices  as  follows:  ^'I  will  rebuke 
your  seed,  and  will  spread  dung  upon 
your  faces,  even  the  dung  of  your  feasts." 
{Malachi  2:3;  Amoa  5:21,  Am,  Stan. 
Ver.)  In  the  name  of  tolerance  Jehovah 
God  does  not  silently  tolerate  impure 
sacrifices. 

Why  "Awake!"  Uses  Cutting  Speech 

False  teaching  in  God's  name  must  be 
attacked  in  a  spirited  way,  with  right- 
eous indignation,  appealing  not  only  to 
the  mind  but  also  to  the  heart,  not  just 
to  the  intellect  but  to  the  emotions  as 
well,  to  impress  the  hearer  or  reader 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  error.  The  is* 
sue  is  bigger  than  avoiding  wounded  re- 
ligious pride.  It  is  a  matter  of  eternal  life 


or  eternal  death,  and  better  to  woimd  they  Were,  usually  the  cotmnon  people 

now  with  corrective  words  that  cut  than  were  standing  by  in  see  the  outcome,  0th- 

to  tolerate  in  aileaoe  the  evil  and  allow  ers  were  present  wh6n  Elijah  needled  the 

the  evildoer  to  land  him&elf  and  others  Baal  prophets.  And  Jesus'  scathing  de- 

in  the  ditch  of  deatruotion.  (Proveriis  nnnciatiou  of  the  scribes  and  PhariseeB. 

23:  23;  Matthew  15: 14)    Furthermore,  Doesn't  it  open  with*these  words:  "Then 

the  iswiitt  ifi  bigger  than  human  salva-  Bpakc  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  and  to  his 

tion;  God*6  name  is  involved.  It  must  be  disciples"!  (Matthew  23:1)   Moreover, 

cleared,  vindicated.  Henee  it  is  necessary  hasn't  God  oAused  all  tins  shtx^hsih  to  l]e 

to  roll  up  the  sleeves  of  our  vocabulary  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  circulated 

to  grapple  adequal**ly   with  tlie  many  to  all  classes  of  persons? 

blaephcmiee  ac'ainst  our  Creator  Howfi^f^r,   /1/vv  jminl   rjinnuL  he    too 

In  their  fight  against  satanic  error  forcefully  wade,  namely,  that  sarcasm 

ChriatiansaskiioquartertWant  none,  get  should  he  the  exception  rather  tfian  the 

none,  and  give  none.  They  have  courage  mU,  tuul  ike.n  u,-ied  only  when  facts  have 

to  speei  unpopular  trqthj  and  Awalce!  been  presented  that  justify  it, 'R^Ta&mh^i 

BtandM  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  themj  how  Elijah  waited  for  a  full  morning  of 

tmwllUng  to  disembowel  itself  of  int^K-  failure  by  the  Daal  prophets  before  he 

tinal  fortitude  to  pleaBO  men  or  Devil,  mocked  them,  at  noontime  f 

After  etrong speech  from  Jeaus  reJigion-  In  conclusion^  Avcakef  cannot  pleaee 

iats  complained,  '^Ts  alsci  d4>st  thou  in-  all  It  does  not  try  to.  The  Jews  wanted  a 

suit  I"    (Luke    11:45,   Rotherhatn)    But  «tgn,  tli*^  Ort-t-k**  wanted  wlidwy  windfHTi. 

J^sus  did  not  change  Hia  way  of  epoak-  Jehovah  God  gave  them  neither^  so  His 

ing.  When  Paul  allaeked  idolatrous  reli*  message  was  a ,  atumblingstoDe  to  the 

gion  Hb  devotees  feared  that  "thetemple  Jewn  atid    fo(tljf^hnt^^;w    to   tlit?   (rreeks. 

of  the  great  goddess  Diana  ehould  be  (1  Corinthians  1:22,23)  Yet  God  jdid 

deepised"  and  especially  that  ''this  busi-  not  allow  them  to  dictate  the  message 

nccB  of  ours  wit)  he  diseredifed^  Rut  to  Imprt^arhed,  N(?r  are  the  world's  sleeps 

even  threat  of  mobbing  did  not  alter  ties  or  its  wise  m^n  of  today  allowed  to 

Pauls    niessage.    (Acta    19 :  23-23;    An  dictate  His  message.  The  aim  of  Awake! 

Amer.  Trans,)  Neither  will  Awakfj  rmi^  is  not  circulation  at  any  price,  popularity 

vert  to  the  stylish  doctrine  of  tolerance  at  any  price,  or  religious  peace  at  any 

f  nr  religious  error,  which  is  no  more  than  price.    The   magaaino'e   purpose    is   to 

a  Bubtle  scheme  of  Rntan  to  gag  Chris*  please  God,  to  tell  facts^  to  expose  hypoe- 

tian  mouths.  Awake!  will  not  ^'develop  risy  and  blafsphemy^  to  comfort  monrnv 

character'^  with  the  tolcratiorusts  and  sot  ere,  to  show  the  Kingdom  hope  to  a  world 

itself  up  as  'iiolier  titan  Bible  writers"  overflowing  with   misery  and  woe,   to 

and  "holier  than  Jehovah",  who  wore  not  point  to  JehovHh  s  righteous  new  world. 

averse  to  strong  and  sarcastic  speech  to  Awake!  writes  for  those  who  sigh  and 

slash  and   rip  away  the   sheep's  cloth*  cry  for  all  the  abominable  conditions  in 

in^  behind  which  religious  wolves  mas-  thu  land,  wlin  «re  not  tiafiKfied  wi1h  pres- 

querade,— Matthew  7 :  15 ;  2  Corinthians  ent  conditions  or  imperfect  human  lead- 

1"]  :  lS-15,  AfiAmer,  Trans,  erg  but  who  look  for  something  better. 

Because -iwa/:^/ is  written  for  ji^rsoim  Am  it  strives  to  meet  this  purpose  it 

of  good-will  and  not  for  errant  religious  sticks  to  rigliteous  principles,  Bible  prin- 

leaders,  some  may  qoeation  the  use  ot  cipies,  and  among  which  is  found  full 

sarcasm  aimed  at  clergymen.  But  what  justification  for  sturdy  speech. 

about  the  Bible  sarcasm  T  Many  times  the  And  in  those  righteous  Bible  principles 

barbed  remarks  were  spoken  directly  to  nothing  is  found  to  Justify  evil  in  the 

the  offenders,  hut  nul  always.  Even  when  name  of  tolerajice. 

9  AWAKE! 


onriM>Hf»i>n[lf'nt  Ih  Japan 

''PHE  most  noticeable 
X  thing  about  Japan  is  its 
people,  iiivcrywhere  you  look 
there  are  people  both  old  and 
young.  Plentj'  of  |jt*oj>W  uii  the 
eiclcwalks;  plenty  more  in  the 
streets.  People  on  hicyclca  and 
people  f»n  ImsHs  and  sLreetcars. 
EveryTA^'here  masses  of  people — some  rid- 
ing, aome  walking,  and  some  just  stand- 
ing arimnd  or  squatting  on  their  heels. 
In  eity  or  country  there  are  people  wher- 
ever one  ROC£f  and  w^herevor  ther^  are 
people  there  are  babies.  Most  of  the 
women  carry  hnbie^^  cjii  l.lieir  backs,  and 
tied  to  the  backs  of  many  young  girls 
and  boys  are  more  babies.  The  baby- 
raiNiii^  biiKirittsM  is  iadeed  one  of  Japan's 
greatest  industries,  with  prodnetion  fig- 
ures well  over  a  million  birtha  a  year. 

Feeding  the  hungry  mouths  of  this 
vast  population  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem. There  are  approximately  80,000,000 
people  living  in  147^690  square  luWviij  yet 
only  15  percent  oi  this  area  can  be  cul- 
tivatedf  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  is  TnoiiritxlrHma.  During  the  war 
most  of  the  food  went  to  the  military 
forces,  so  much  bo  tHat  even  workers  in 
the  war  indukrieis  got  only  two  light 
meals  a  day.  Since  the  ending  of  hiiHtili- 
ties  conditions  have  gradually  improvedj 
and  this  last  year,  the  first  in  m&ny,  the 
people  seemed  to  have  gottf^n  enough 
to  eat. 

By  stringent  governiiimit  control  on 
both  prodnotion  and  consamption^  Japan 
ie  able  to  raise  approximately  85  percent 
of  linr  lood.  All  basic  items  are  rationed 
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and  prices  are  fixed 
^^^  by  the  gov»mni<^nL  A 
quota  system  is  used  for 
all  farina,  one  in  which  tho 
kinds  of  erops,  the  area  planted 
for  each  crop,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced* as  well  as  the  price  re- 
ceived ff>r  eacli  foodstufT,  19  set 
by  the  Japanese  aiithorffrew.  If 
a  farmer  is  nnable  to  raise  his 
i|uota^  he  goes  to  the  blackmarket,  buys 
the  balance  needed,  and  turns  it  aver  to 
the  quota-colleeting  agency  for  about 
one-fifth  of  what  it  coat  him. ' 

Kicc  is  the  chief  item  in  the  diet,  with 
just  enough  pickled  turnip  or  other  vege- 
table and  H  f^Timll  amount  of  dried  nah 
added  to  make  the  dish  tasty,  "White  and 
sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  barley  and  corn 
Hre  rHispd  in  limited  amounte.  Season- 
ings, such  as  soy  sanc&,  ginger,  Hesame^ 
etc.,  are  extensively  used.  Green  tea, 
wiliiout  BUgar  or  milk^  i^  the  national 
drink,  for  coffee,  though  enjoyed,  is 
priced  out  of  the  general  public's  reach- 
Steamed  beans  are  a  favorite  breakfast 
food,  and  early  iji  the  day,  from  five 
to  eix  o'clock^  men  and  boys  on  bii^ydes 
or  afoot  go  through  th*c  streets  and  lanes 
sHlUug  steamed  beans,  often  sliglitly  fer- 
mented. As  they  go  they  i^iug  out  "Natot 
Nato!"  You  see,  it  is  considered  impolite 
to  shout,  and  the  Japanese  are  sticklers 
for  politeness,  sr>  they  sing  their  bean 
song  ever  eo  loudly. 

Foreigners  ar^  required  to  purchase 
their  food  from  Overseas  Sales  StorHS, 
provided  for  that  purpose.  AH  ttie  food 
in  these  stores  is  imported  so  as  not  to 
further  burden  the  limited  domestit?  sup- 
plies. The  canned  and  packaged  foods 


sre  mostly  fn^ip  Hub  Doited  Stotesir  inth 
butter  QOmng  from  Denmark  rhees^ 
from  Italy,  oho  from  tho  TJ.SiA.  and 
meat  from  Canada  and  South  Amexioi, 
Clothing,  oars,  gasoline  and  fuel  for 
heating  are  also  eold  by  this  Overaeaa 
organization^  but  only  to  foreigners. 

HouHing,  No.  2  Problem 

The   Tnkyo^Yoltoham^  area  has  the 

greatest  population^  witii  tlie  Hecond- 
enaeat  section  in  Osaka  Kobe,  In  the 
Tokyo  area  it  ie  estimated  that  out  of 
flvery  lOOhoinofl,  6!i  wer*i  (U^tttroyed  dnf- 
ing  the  war  by  oxplosivaa  and  fire  bomb^. 
Rebuilding  has  progreseed  slowly,  ao  to- 
day housing  is  MtlJl  »  major  problem^ 
second  only  to  food.  Tbe  poopl^  nre 
crowded  together  in  tho  pmalleEt  possi- 
ble H^iHdfij  wi(Ji  many  famih'ea  hVing  in  a 
ainflfle  tiny  room,  Thene  linuseB,  with 
their  thin  walls,  mnltiplo  sliding  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  their  flimsy  paper- 
aoyered  ^eliding  partiiionK,  are  highly 
Buitablc  fof  the  warm  summer  weather 
But  how  tragic  for  the  cold  winter  eoa- 
HOnl  Japanese  linmeH  have  no  central 
heating  systcniB;  only  gmall  charcoal 
stores  for  cookin^^  bi^  enou^ij  for  a  sin- 
gle pot.  Thnri^  are  no  warm  ovbratuffed 
fiofae  in  whioh  to  cnrl  np.  One  siU  fui  the 
cold  floor,  at  best  only  thinly  padded.  At 
night  there  is  no  warm  bed  in  which  to 
sleep,  A  large  stuffed  fuUm  about  one- 
third  aa  thick  aB  a  mattress  spread  on 
the  floor  serves  as  a  bed— delightfully 
cool  in  the  summer;  iniHerably  and  pain- 
fuilly  coid  in  the  winter. 

Coming  to  these  islands  in  the  winter, 
visitors  might  think  thtt  ruby-red  cheeks 
of  the  children  are  the  picture  of  healtlt. 
On  a  second  look,  however,  they  would 
see  that  the  trlieeke  and  hands  of  the  poor 
children  are  badly  ehappeii  from  the  cold. 
Their  noses  eoem  to  be  always  running 
during  the  winter  mcntha,  This  sad  condi- 
tion U  ditB  to  thsJr  cold  house?  and  their 
lack  of  BUiftci^nt  clothing.  Clothing  i^ 
another  serious  problem  for  the  maB^es, 
for  many  of  them  lost  their  entire  ward- 
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robes  in  tho  vartiiDe  fires  and  have  aince 
beeii  unable  to  replace  them.  Clothing  is 
rationed  and  any  made  of  cotton  ik 
quite  expensive,  while  the  older  women 
still  wear  the  Japanese  kimono,  the 
younger  women  and  girl^i  prefer  West- 
ern styles.  All  men,  with  the  exception  of 
the  beskirtcd  priests,  wear  Western  oob- 
tumes  in  public,  but  at  home,  especially 
the  older  men^  like  to  relax  in  rdljes 
contun<is-oid  in  desien. 

Sanitation  conditaona,  while  not  as 
primitive  as  in  sniri«  juirfu  of  Ihft  eartli, 
are  nonethebsH  nnieh  worae  than  they 
should  be.  With  few  exceptions  there  are 
no  iTHMleni  batlis  or  toilet  facilities  in  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Each  neighbor- 
hood in  the  large  towns  has  a  public  bath 
available  for  a  small  fee.  The  newerage 
systetHf  hfiwevar,  is  mffnt  dnfthnthh.  TctU 
lets  equipped  with  wooden  buckets  must 
be  emptied  every  ten  days*  the  sorviec 
dmrge  being  10  yen  the  bucketfu?*  The 
contents  of  these  **honey  buckets",  aa 
they  are  calbd,  arc  carted  off  to  the 
fanna  and  uecd  as  fertilizer.  In  the 
summerttme  when  the  "honey  carts"  are 
passing  they  radiate  such  a  terrible  and 
inde-iEcrihabie  stanch  ii  jeacheB  to  h!^gh 
heaven^  forcing  the  w}if>le  iieighburhood 
to  close  all  doors  and  windows  despite 
the  excessive  heat. 

Other  DUn^ultiet  and  Frohlerra 

To  fhft  Tokyi*  area  .besides  the  street- 
oars  and  buses  there  are  electric  trains 
serving  the  principal  scctionB^  and  most 
of  tJie  time  the^e  are  aJJ  jannned  to  the 
limit  with  people.  Gasoline  is  so  highly 
restricted  it  ia  seldom  used  and  most 
trucks  and  taxis  operate  on  charcoal  or 
wood-buniingfnriuLces.  A  fiirjuy  sight  to 
Bce  these  stop  to  fire  up.  Such  clouds  of 
billowy  smoke!  From  a  short  dietanoe  it 
apjiears  tlie  whole  neighborhood  is  on 
fire,  Most  hauling,  including  loads  the 
size  of  5  or  t)  telephone  poles,  is  by  means 
of  bicycle  trailers  or  pushcarts.  As  a  visi- 
tor, ox-  and  horse-drawn  carts  would  at- 
tract your  attention  because  the  "driver" 
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instead  of  ridiii^,  always  wa!lkB  ahead 

leading  the  ^lodding^  anima]  and  its  load. 

Throughout  this  country  Truman  power 
ii  fltiU  tlie  moEt  common  force  ustid  to 

turn  the  wheels  of  industry.  Elcclrioal, 
Diesel  and  steam  jiu\^t;r  is  still  yery  lim- 
ited. The  farms  &v^rago  only  2J  &ert?s  in 
siae  and  here  handpower  is  odcd  to  i^ow, 
cultivnte  Mud  harvest  the  crops,  includ- 
ing graii^s,  It  is  liardly  correct  to  i-aW  it 
'^mftftpower^  ajncc  !he  women  ino  \\i^ 
o.itief  butden-bearers.  After  doiiij;  a 
man's  share  of  work  in  tlie  fitiUl  the  wom- 
en taUe  care  of  the  cooking,  iiomeuiaking 
aiid  the  raiding  of  the  childrcii. 

Whether  duy  to  a  lag  in  education 
during  the  war,  or  an  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  the  average  collojare 
gradiiHth  f^r  Jmj>hjj  is  Imrdly  equal  in 
general  k-nowledge  to  the  avonif;*'  Arfnir- 
ican  high'^chool  ^faduato.  On  tht;  wliolo 
Ihfi  Japant^se  also  seem  handicapi^id  with 
&  laok  of  initiative^  perh^jm  ihn*  In  rnn- 
turiea  of  r<j^imontation  when  thoy  wore 
told  when  to  think,  what  to  think,  when 
to  act  and  how  to  Hct.  Tlc^ri^iviii^  frpfrdoni 
nowj  thov  do  not  fciewn  to  know  Jiow  to 
make  full  use  of  it  to  their  beat  advantage* 

Japan's  *'Big  Brother" 

The  occupation  of  Japan  by  the  Allied 
powers  has  been  henpfinnf  f-durutioually^ 
socially  and  in  many  otlior  ways,  for 
these  people  have  received  valuablo 
training  in  ronHnrting  ahing  democratic 
lines  tiieir  own  ffovernmont,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  other  inatitutioiiB.  Public 
health  HTid  sanitation  engineers  have 
come  in  to  snpervis^  the  co>istnicli(ui  of 
modern  nndergrocnd  eewerage  systems. 

Along  industrial  line^modem  methods 
have  been  introduf.^ed,  improvements  in 
worldng  ]ionr&  and  conditions  havt?  been 
made,  and  a  lon^-overdne  ^maD^ipatioD 
of  Japan's  wrniiRa  frmu  tJieir  life  of  ser- 
vitude has  begun.  Tliese  advancements, 
it  ia  true,  have  manifested  themselves 
only  in  *he  large  populated  area^,  and  it 
will  require  a  long  time  for  ihiuu  in  pene- 
trate the  rural  commnnitieft. 


'^Benovolent  i^d  protective^''  that  it 
tb&  way  the  Japanese  speak  of  the  Occn. 
pation  force^^-^apan'e  'T)iff  brother^.  By 
'*pr<)teetiv«"  they  refer  to  the  immediato 
threat  of  conimunifim  that  h^tt  moved 
riglit  up  to  Japan's  hack  door  in  China, 
AViMiiii  *he  rouutry  Ibe  commnnists  are 
only  a  small  minority,  onl^v  ahout  5  per- 
oenl,  yet  tiiey  are  excoodingly  voced  in 
tlieir  statements  and  plenty  active  in 
intiti^atin/i  JirtK  oT  viol(*nc&-  Politioally, 
tlie  remainder  of  thu  population  U, 
roughly  speultin^,  aljout  <>5  percent  in 
favor  of  \U'  polit'ie^i  of  the  Occupation 
and  about  30  jiereent  either  di^tintereat- 
ed.  uninformed  or  too  old  and  eot  in  th«lt 
way  i)f  lliiriking  to  wish  any  chunRC  from 
the  traditional  feudal  HyKit^ni  of  the  past. 

Relijijiously,  Japan  today  ie  about  the 
same  as  it  has  ln^eii  for  the  paat  hundreds 
of  years,  and,  no  doubt,  if  thft  apostle 
Paul  were  io  viuit  this  country  today  ho 
would  (*xrl?iim,  as  he  did  in  Athena  1900 
years  a^o,  '"in  all  tiling?  you  are  *^xtreme- 
iy  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.'* 
(Ai'l^  17:22,  Dingloit  translation)  The 
so-called  ''('iiristijin"  mise-ionaries  that 
have  Iloclsod  here  in  preat  numbers  Bin*'*^ 
the  war  have  done  little  to  change  this 
condition.  There  art^  thousands  upon 
thouFands  of  shrincsj  and  temple^?,  iiig 
ones  and  small  ones,  each  and  all  dedi- 
cated to  soniH  dt^mo]i  god.- 

Everything  tlie  people  do  He^ms  to 
have  a  religious  si^niiicance.  When  frog 
legs  ure  exported,  one  of  the  pa^an 
priests  ia  called  to  eomforl  the  "spirits" 
of  the  frogs*  When  eels  are  eaten  to  give 
health  durin;^  the  coming  winter,  a  reli- 
gious ritual  is  «hs*?rved  to  comfort  the 
*'  31)1  rits"  of  the  eeU  before  cooking* 
When  a  house  is  to  be  built,  the  priests 
of  tliesR  [lagau  gods  are  called  to  erect  an 
altar  and  to  d^elare  which  way  Ibe  house 
may  face  and  w^hero  the  windows  and 
doiira  may  be  put.  Almost  every  home 
haa  its  own  ahar  wber«  the  poor  and  ig- 
noront  householder  offers  food,  flowerni 
and  prayers  to  his  gode. 

It  is  obviouM  that  in  spite  of  improve- 
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mentg  ^ong  some  lineB  over  tbe  farmer 
etftte  of  smdrs,  still  there  rcfmain  many 
barriers  and  stmnbliiig&tones  in  the  path 
of  the  good  and  honest  iwaiw-loving  peo- 
ple of  Japan.  These  must  yet  be  removed 


in  order  thai  &ey  may  hehoU  £he  great 
S^al,  Christ  Jesus,  whom  Jehovah  0-od 
hos  8ct  up  B&  the  Leader  and  Coimnand- 
er  of  the  people,  the  King  of  the  new 
WOrM  of  rightenusnesKj  rnan'M  tiiily  liope. 


ri 


.X 


--J.J.J 


J^oaj  Crimes  Outdated 

*'  Mbtire?  behind  the  sappre&aoa  by  tlw  arzo^ 
of  ita  fllm,  "Nuremberg— Its  Leswni  for  Today," 
dosoribcd  ob  b  poi^perful  mdictrnf^nt  against  auti* 
QtiUUtisnii  arc  being  questioned  hvn.  Frodneed 
to  tell  the  public  the  story  of  the  Katis*  erimca, 
the  Him  wan  docmnentprl  tiy  captured  Ntul  Qluia 
of  the  orffMiiacd  wAflB  nkordfir  of  Jews.  The  offl- 
dal  eipIauiLlicia  o£fer«d  hj  the  army  for  cap^ 
pTeaaion  is  thftt  it  h  outdated,  ttwbuLcaUj  im- 
■ptric^  Asd  o<mtaiD«  too  mnch  hnrrnr.  However, 
bom^  quarters  id  Washingion  at^  char^g  that 
thn  array  f^ara  t^ritlcium  of  tb«  £ailuf«  of  ittt 
^eni^Eifloation  progTHTn  nnd  is  Afraid  of  «Urriu£C 
up  'bublio  opinion  ia  tIow  of  u^w  occnpafinti 
poliBif!»t  which  proride  for  the  rctura  of  Natb  to 
r«tp«etabiltty.  Tt  has  been  iaitlvatedt  ako,  from 
morooB  within  the  goTcmm^nt,  that  renewed 
publio  resentmant  of  Nfflzisni  might  inEcrfere 
w^th  army  and  6i.aLe  Dtipartmeut  plana  for  the 
new  Weatem  German  irpublie  and  might  cum^ 
p1i«4,t«  the  crcatiot).  of  a  solid  anti-Cnmmimiflt 
Westera  Europe, — New  York  paily  Compaetf 
Beptember  2S;  1949. 

^lly  of  Fersectitioji 

*■  The  history  of  persecution  is  a  hietoi-y  of 
cndeaToura  to  cheat  nature,  to  make  water  mn 
op  hill^  to  twist  a  rope  of  s&nd,  Tt  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  oeCois  bo  many  or  one^  a 
tyrfijit  or  a  mob.  A  mob  is  a  society  of  bodies 
Toiuntarily  bereaving  themsdvea  of  reason  and 
traversing  its  work.  The  mob  is  man  Tolnntarily 
deai;tading  to  the  natiu*  of  the  beast.  Ite  fit 
honr  of  actiTlty  Is  night.  Itfi  actiuxia  are  ioaoaej 
like  its  whole  constLtntioQ.  Tt  pfrrRneutes  a  prin- 
ciple ;  it  would  whip  a  right ;  it  would  tar  and 
feather  juaiiuei  by  inflictitiig  fire  and  outrage 
upon  Hm  'hoaaefi  &rtd  persons  of  those  vh'Q  bsve 
these.  It  rcBombloe  the  prank  of  boys,  who  rnn 
with  ilre  engines  to  put  out  the  ruddy  anrorft 
streaming  to  the  ^tara.  The  inviolaLe  spirit  turns 
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their  spite  againflt  the  wrongdoers.  The  martyr 
can  not  be  dishonoured.  Every  laah  inflicted  is 
a  tongue  of  fame ;  every  prison  A  moro  iUuetrions 
abude;  every  burut^d  bwk  or  house  enlighteas 
the  world;  every  flnppri«fisMif|  nr  PTpungftd  word 
reverbcTatea  through  the  e&rth  fi^m  sid«  to  aide. 
The  minds  of  men  are  at  last  aroused;  reason 
looks  ont  And  justifles  her  own  and  malice  finds 
all  her  work  ia  vain.  It  is  the  whipper  who  is 
whipped  and  the  tyrant  wbo  is  undone.  From 
Balph  Emerbuu^fi  enuay  on  "Cumptu^atiou". 

"^c  of  Tmidivy" 

*-  The  president  of  We»t  Virginia's  Marflhall 
College  ha.s  gone  on  retsord  as  believing  Amer- 
ican* are  killing  time  in  an  "age  of  triviality", 
Dr,  Stewart  H.  Smith  declared:  '^Some  people 
say  tfaat  we  are  Uvinu:  in  the  atuuilu  age.  Others 
tail  it  the  age  of  acienee.  It  is  rsp.Lly  th^  ag^  of 
triviaUty,  Most  of  ua  arc  uaing  all  kinds  of  child- 
ish eifCHpt:  ukecliauisms  to  avoid  being  eericua 
about  the  thirgft  that  rftalty  rriflttftr."  He  con- 
tinued to  tell  thocsands  of  del9gate&  attending 
the  education  association  convention  that  Amer- 
icans are  ^'witaessing  a  proeressive  degeneration 
of  our  standards  of  taste^  our  sense  of  values 
and  oar  judgment  of  what  i^  sound  ^d  true  and 
valid.  Fifteen  yeats  ago  the  radio  programa  were 
well  filted  with  rpally  gwid  programs! — the 
world's  great  musi^j  gpsat  plsysj  g<}od  ffpeaierB, 
talented  comedians^  serious  and  effective  report- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  day.  But  today  thcnsands 
of  radio  etatione,  potential  instrumentfl  of  cuU 
tnnd  and  spiritual  growth,  are  filling  the  air 
waves  with  blood-curdling  crime  stories^  janami 
soap  operas,  time-killing  breakfast  eUib  pro- 
grama. From  the  lovely  melodies  of  Stephen 
Foster  and  Vidflr  Uerbert,  we  went  to  ^a^^time, 
tb&i  toJasXf  to  jjvp  snd  ^iUj  to  the  digni^^d 
title  of  'be-bop*,  I  am  told  the  current  readera 
eonBome  20,OO0^0OQ  eomic  booki  weekly.  Thia  is 
juat  another  effordeaa  way  to  kill  time." 
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Mountains  and  Ooeant  oi  Oil 


OF  ALL  the  panicky  sigiis  of  a  ilis- 
astronp  oil  shortage  during  1^48,  the 
inrjsi  aJarming  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  price  upshot  that  eatapiilLwl  crude  oil 
trora  $1,2d  to  $3.00  a  barrel  delivered  on 
the  Neu-  York  market* 

Oil  tyeoonw,  f*f:iijn>mic  prophets  and 
political  soothsayers  painted  the  sipTi-i  (>r 
the  times  in  aucii  lugubrious  colors  that 
TT,  S,  foredg-it-policy  makers  worked  over- 
time to  iiivolve  America,  in  nri  ali-out  de- 
foneo  program  covering  Greece,  Turfcey, 
Iran,  Arabia  and  the  general  Middle 
East  area.  A  (*iirdon  of  treaties,  pipelines 
and  guuB  was  thrown  up  around  tlit* 
fabulously  rich  Ati<i<iie  Eaet  oil  reserves 
)m\\^  exploited  by  British  and  American 
oil  monopolies.  A  cold  war  of  hut  words 
and  bristling  threats  reverberated  back 
and  forth  across  the  border  between  Iran 
and  Soviet  Riisshi,  and  still  rumbles  on* 

Keynote  of  the  u-arning  cries  that  nil, 
"the  lifeblood  of  economy,"  was  apt  to  be 
{'.til  itf[  hy  Uie  ItuasJan  l>ear  was  atrufk  by 
the  chief  of  the  State  Dep:irl  riiHnt'h  office 
of  Mcar  Eastern  Affairs^  Loy  W.  Hen- 
derson- He  shuddered  out  loud  through 
the  AmeriraTi  jjrt^.sn  mitl  radio  to.  think 
that  if  Anglo  American  domination  of 
oil  production  in  the  Middle  East  were 
intt^T-ftij'tid  with  by  the  Eu&sians,  the 
ComnQunists  would  be  "in  a  pnsititin  lu 
hamper,  if  not  pervert  tJie  rehabilitation 
of  western  Europe  and  to  retard  the  eco- 
nomic developmeni  of  Africa  and  south- 
ern Asia",  No  one  in  the 
political  realm  stopped  to 
"%«  ask  why  the  worid'a  recovery 


program  had  been  made  dependent  upon 
oil  siphoned  from  the  world's  most  de- 
fenseless and  prostrate  counirij^s  lying 
jnst  up  against  tlic  borders  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Rather,  on  July  25,  1049,  Preei^ 
dent  Truman  called  for  a  stepped-up 
arms  program  thativould  pour  $3t>0jOnD^* 
000  more  into  (he  defenses  of  the  Middl* 
Easr  Hnd  itti  gateway. 

And  the  general  piFhlic,  frightened  by 
the  specter  of  gasohne  rationing  antl 
Jieatless  homes,  has  ewalJowcd  the  hyB^ 
teria.  They  Koari^ly  hear  the  dissentinR 
voice  of  the  few  who  ask  if  tliinj^s  can 
really  be  as  bad  off  qb  they  sound.  Has 
it  nmw  id  he  a  matter  of  lire  or  death  to 
world  economy  that  the  TTnited  States 
and  Great  Britain  continue  to  tap  Ara- 
bian oiit  Or  the  fact  that  Middle  East 
Jabor  and  pnn3uetion  costs  are  so  cheap 
tliat  oil  monopolies  find  m*ir(^  lullions  of 
profits  from  the  Middle  East  oil  fields 
ihj*ii  from  anywhere  else — would  that 
have  anything  In  do  witJi  HI 

If  Soviet  Huseia  interferes  with  Mid- 
dle East  oil  Kii]i|)li*^h,  will  the  rest  of  the 
world's  economy,  which  dept^ndM  upon 
oil,  collapse  T  Will  European  recovery 
fall  apirt  t  Wdl  the  American  doracstie 
oil  supply  dry  upT  Some  men  with  both 
hands  weighted  with  irrefutable  factja 
wave  the  evidence  in  the  face  of  the 
scaremongers  and  c:ail  the  whole  thin^ 
bugaboo.  While  Kui^sian  intHrference 
would  work  n  hardship  under  present 
cnndilionst  they  say  there  is  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  letting  things  drift  along  to  such 
a  sorry  state.  They  say  it  is  an  insult  to 
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Amenean  ingenuity  to  make  the  coujitry 
dependent    for   oil   upon  .any   fore^B 

True^  at  presejit  mtH  of  cousumptioD 
the  ^2  billion  barrels  of  proved  oil  re- 
sources remftininfi^  in  the  ground  of  con- 
tinental lluited  States  wouM  be  exhaust- 
ed in  another  11  years.  Prowpw^li^rs  who 
really  feci  an  oil  scare,  however,  seem 
always  to  find  more  new  oil-producing 
areas.  (In  1925  ibe  nation  had  known  re- 
Borves  big  enoug^h  to  last  only  10  years.) 
And  of  the  two  thousand  million  barrels 
of  oil  f'ojisumed  each  year  a  prodigious 
amount  of  it  is  wasted. 

Proponents  of  self-sufficiency  point  to 
improved  cracking  pn«t»sw**s  Umt  can 
now  double  the  yield  of  gasoline  from 
petroleunL  New  techniques  of  drillinc 
can  sink  nri  old-fashioned  3,000-foot  well 
down  to  ISjOOp  feet  and  the  wt^ll  oftf*n- 
times  comeB  to  Life  ap^ain  to  produce  from 
SO  percent  to  50  percent  of  its  ori^nol 
yield.  Thus  countless  fiehls  of  America's 
425^000  oil  wella  (95  percent  of  the 
world's  total)  may  prove  to  be  found 
hoarding  ii^!W  frontiei  a  right  under  their 
own  derricks.  And  what  can  he  naid  fftr 
the  still  available  natural  reserves  at  the 
tip  of  America's  drill  bits  can  be  said  for 
Canada,  Mexico,  Bm/il,  nr  jutit  about  any 
other  area  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  in  Africa  or  in  tiuropc^  or  even  to 
some  t^xteuL  in  the  island  country  of 
Great  Britain, 

Then,  IjKhides  the  etill  unproved  areas 
in.  the  United  States,  there  is  a  land 
area  if  one-half  miiiion  square  miles  in 
the  Alaskan,  Canadian  and  Arctic  re- 
gions where  oil  seepages  reveal  unknown 
reserves  of  oil  that  can  be  drawn  off  at 
less  expense  tiian  tif^hting  a  third  world 


war. 


It  is  likely  that  the  investigators  who 
argue  for  the  development  of  a  self-suffi- 
cient nil  ijidustry  go  to  extremes  in  their 
predictions.  They  estimate  Ihat  thwrp  are 
at  hand  suJficaent  reserves  within  the 
U.  a.  national  boundaries  to  supply 
American  economy   with  gasoline  and 
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other  petroleum  products  at  proBent 
rates  of  consumption  for  a  thousand 
years,  Even  though  some  of  flieir  esti- 
mates most  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  for  a  moment 
from  the  oil-scare  hysteria  to  hear  what 
these  investigators  have  to  say. 

Tid^and$ 

Over  and  above  fhf*  practice  of  oil  con- 
servation, new  cracking  processes  and 
drilling  techniques,  and  the  tapping  of 
uncharted  areas,  the  optimists  point  to 
an  entirely  new  frontier  of  oil-proddeing 
ground.  It  is  an  area  one-twoHth  tho  size 
of  the  nation's  land  area.  Proved  rich 

esj  tlie  new  frontier  extends  seaward  and 
under  water.  It  consists  of  the  conti- 
nental flhelf  or  land  masses  lesa  than  600 
feet  below  the  snrface  of  the  hiens.  The 
land  masses  or  "tidelands*'  extend  under 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
ftiilf  of  Mexico  aw  far  as  thirty  miles  and 
more^  narrowing  under  the  Pacific  wa- 
ters in  places  to  as  little  as  five  miles,  but 
yielding  to  ingenious  methods  of  under- 
water well-drilling  to  disclose  at  least 
10  billion  barrels  of  oil,  or  almost  half 
the  known  remaining  land  reserves. 

Although  dangerous^  underwater  oil 
prospecting  is  admittedly  less  hazardous 
than  fighting  an  atomic  war  over  oiL  It 
is  expensive^  or  cheap,  depending  on  the 
way  one  looks  at  it.  One  underwater  well 
14,000  feet  deep  costs  half  a  milhon  dol- 
lars; but  one  Vi^6  supt^rfighter  rostfii  aa 
mnch  as  fifteen  of  these  oil  wells.  A  float- 
ing platform  big  enough  to  house  work 
crews  ten  miles  off  shore  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  ocean  hurricanes 
costs  an\-^v'hcre  from  $200,000  (the  price 
of  an  obsolete  bomber)  to  $2,000,000  (the 
price  of  two  atom  bombs).  Not  long  ago 
Congress  voted  $24,000,000  for  scientific 
research  on  oil  developments,  and  $189,- 
000^000  for  the  consiruction  of  one  super 
aircraft  carrier.  This  latter  project  was 
scuttled  in  favor  of  39  B-36  bombers 
coating  $300,000,000,  That  is  ten  times 
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all  the  Ieas&  mon^  bo  far  epent  <m  tide- 
land  oil  grounds. 

And  what  if  all  the  continental  shelves 
bordering  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
were  tapped?  It  is  ecid  that  they  would 

yiHld  tliirty  million  cubic  miles  of  oil- 
bearing  sedimeritB  to  prodiipt^  500  billion 
barrels  of  oil. 

Oil  from  Shale  and  Coal 

Another  immeasurable  reservoir  of  oil 
lies  eoinpreH,sf?(i  mid  untapped  in  com- 
mon shale  rook.  Containing  from  r>  to  fitl 
gallons  of  liquid  fuel  to  tlie  ton,  shale 
can  ha  Xound  m  many  states  in  tlie  Unit- 
ed States.  The  richest  tirf*u  yet  discov- 
ered is  tlic  gigantic  Green  River  forina- 
tion»  stretching  throuffli  1J,(>0U  square 
milCB  of  wenti^rn  Colorado,  4,700  square 
miles  of  Utah  and  9,200  square  miles  of 
Wyoming,  One  lone  mountain  in  Colora- 
d*^  in  a«Mayod  to  hold  30*>  billion  horrcJa 
of  oilj  waiting  to  be  ntaMivd  out  of  the 
roclt<  That  is  six  times  as  much  oil  as 
the  world  has  consumed  smcc  the  first 
oil  well  was  >\\iiik  In  the  United  8tat«s,  in 
1859.  It  is  enough^  this  l,000-H<iiiarH-iiiile 
mountain  of  oil,  to  keep  America's  autos, 
plftiit^fe,  Diesel  locomotives,  oil-consujn- 
ing  industries  and  1wo  itiillion  home 
furnaces  S^iTig  at  current  rates  for  gen- 
erations. To  get  an  impression  of  its 
richness,  jiiwt  ron^ider:  a  single  70-Foot 
eeam  in  the  Colorado  shale  rnounlain 
treasures  twenty  limcB  as  much  oil  as 
was  found  ia  the  fabulous  east  Texas  oil 
strike. 

Experimentation  proves?  that  oil  can 
be  extracted  from  shale  rock  for  about 
$2,60  a  barrel  and  pipt^d  to  California 
and  New  York  a:t  no  greater  cost  than 
natural  crndes  cost  at  pro&ent. 

The  remaining  proved  natural  od  de- 
posits, currently  estimated  at  22  billion 
barrels,  constitute  only  0.4  percent  of  the 
oil  that  'Cofild  be  prodneed  in  Ihp  ITjjited 
States.  Seven  times  as  much  oil  can  be 
extracted  from  shale;  and  yet  shale  oil 
constitutes  only  ,^.6  percent  of  the  known 
potential.  By  fur  the  most  prodigious 
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atorehoufic  of  eynilietic  liquid  fneLe  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  coaZ.  Coai  conetitates  more 
than  95  percent  of  Americans  mineral 
fnel-eDergy  rfeserves.  At  present  con- 
sumption rates,  that  is  enough  fuel  ener- 
gy  to  Intit  tlie  country  for  3,000  ycare* 

There  are  hvo  basic  methods  in  use 
for  eniiverting  coal  into  oil—  direct 
hydrogenation  and  gnw  Kjjithesis*  The 
leas  expensive  converi^ion,  by  hydrogena- 
Lion,  produces  gasoline  at  a  cost  of  12cs 
to  loc  a  gallon.  Ah  experiment,  now  nn- 
der  way  in  Alabama,  may  by-pass  both 
methods  by  an  inexpensive  short  cut. 
The  new  method  is  to  ignite  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  and  catch  the  escaping 
gas  and  convert  it  into  liquid  fuels. 

Coat  of  a  Synthetic  Oil  Induttry 

While  thes^  mountains,  intiies  and 
oceans  of  oil  have  been  lying  around 
(hpin  nV  fhtr  time,  the  big  oil  proapeetors 
have  Rhunned  the  inilinl  t'osts  of  exploit- 
ing them.  More  immediate  profits  lny  in 
tapping  oil  fields  of  natural  cmdes 
wherever  Oit*y  could  find  them,  even 
though  it  be  'thousands  of  miles  froin 
home  within  tJic  boundaries  of  precari- 
ous fiatioiis  where  the  greedy  struggle 
for  oil  endangers  wurld  stability  and 
threatcnB  to  tonch  off  a  third  world  war* 

Servile  government  oflficials,  toadying 
to  the  deiTiHihU  of  the  prospectors,  have 
paid  scant  attention  to  ilie  black-gold 
mines  in  their  own  back  yards,  Not  nntil 
the  Nazi  menace  to  world  domination 
threatened  Arnpriean  fuel  supplies  Were 
the  oil  tycoons  and  politii^al  lackeya 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  oil  substitutes 
on  tht*  home  front*  It  was  as  late  as  1948 
that  Congress  voted  the  first  note- 
worthy scareh  for  petrolenra  reKcrves, 
If  allotted  the  Bureau  of  Mines  $24,- 
000,000  to  explore  the  s>'nthetic  field, 
That  amount  is  hardly  two-thirds  of  the 
$3S,(MX)t000  which  th»  Arabian  oil  mo- 
nopoly, Aramco,  filched  from  the  U.  S- 
Navy  in  overcharges  for  Middle  East 
oil  during  ths  heat  of  World  War  11.  It 
is  jus-t  one-fourtii  the  $t*U,000,000  which 
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^  United  States  poured  into-  Ssodi 
Arabia  Tip  to- 1947  in  behalf  of  Aramco^s 
oil  Gotie(^asiona. 

On  ita  modest  budget,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  already  prodneed  evidence 
snffidieiit  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
(or  almoBt  any  fiimilar  area  on  earth) 
could  develop  a  synthetic  oil  industry 
that  wnulf]  rrmt*^  tbft  (y)niitry  khIP-siiI^- 
cient  under  almost  any  conceivable  eon- 
ditiona.  The  Bureau  has  proposed  the 
construction  of  a  gigantic  fuels  industry. 
If  built,  it  would  become  the  biggest  sin- 
gle American  industry,  employing  mil- 
Rons  of  people,  and  producing  the  mini- 
mum rwjiiirHjnHnt  or  2,000,000  barrelK  a 
day. 

ir  Uie  bureau's  program  were  adopted, 
natural  gas  would  be  converted  into  mo- 
tor gasoline  at  the  rate  of  150^000  bar- 
rels a  day.  Sh^es  would  supply  850,000 
faarrelH  a  day  of  lieatltig  oiIh.  CouI  would 
contribute  one  million  barrels  of  various 
type  fuels  to  round  out  the  program. 
Big  oil  companies,  fighting  the  program, 
say  the  cost  of  the  industry  would  be 
cloeor  to  18  billion  dolIarB  instead  of  12 
billion  dollars.  But  seeing  that  modem 
Amerieaiis  hnve  "billinns  tor  extrnvH- 
gant  waste,  nothing  for  social  welfare", 
why  haggle  over  a  paltry  six  billion? 

Twelve  billion  dollars  is  slightly  more 
than  ia  spent  in  one  year  on  the  navy, 
air  force  and  army  combined.  It  is  four- 
fifths  the  15-biUion-dollar  annual  cost  of 
nonmilitary  defenses.  It  might  not  be 
venturing  too  far  to  eay  this :  If  Aramco 
and  similar  economic  monopolies  were 
'eft  to  shift  for  themselves  on  Russia's 
doorstep,  enough  could  be  shaved  off  the 
42-billion-dollar  defense  program  to 
build  the  synthetic  fuels  industry  pro- 
posed by  the  bureau*  Such  candid  opin- 
ions must  be  simmering  near  the  surface 
of  the  minds  of  m^n  like  Dr*  Wilbur  C 
Schroeder^  head  of  the  Office  of  Synthetic 
Liquid  Fuels,  In  speaking  out  for  the 
synthetic  fuels  program.  Dr.  Sehroeder 
aaid: 


At  th€  fttart,  Q0»t8  may  be  higher  than  for 
cril  from  forey^n  forces.  But  security  can  be 
worth  this  added  cost.  If  a  synthetipj?  indiistry 
fiihould  prevent  a  war,  qr  make  it  possible  to 
win  a  war,  the  added  cost  would  be  a  small 
one  to  pay.  Repeatedly  in  tlie  past  the  cost 
of  syntlietic  products  haji  bftftu  high  in  tlie  be- 
gituiing,  but  in  the  end  they  have  been  as 
cheap  ag  or  cheaper  than  natural  products, 

SituaiUm  Certain  of  AdjastriHnt 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
advocate  a  political  or  economic  program 
for  a  nation  in  Tollow.  Tt  is  the  purpose 
here  to  draw  attention  to  the  bountiful 
provision  made  by  earth's  Creator  for  its 
inhabitants.  By  eo  doiiig  die  Cieati)r 
bifiLSf^K  cHu  he  seen  to  stand  absolved 
and  guiltless  of  promoting  any  groody 
squabble  over  the  wealth  of  the  planet 
The  wealth  is  here  in  superalMmdaTit-H 
and  in  such  variety  of  form  as  to  chal- 
lenge and  absorb  the  marvelous  brain- 
power of  humanity  in  exploiting  it  fairly, 
with  nn  tinK-  or  rfastiTi  to  waste  in  de- 
ceiving, cheating,  fighting  and  destroy- 
ing each  other — as  well  as  earth's  re- 
sources— over  a  seltish  love  of  gain  and 
power. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  answer  thosn 
who  ask  why,  it  the  Creator  has  done  all 
thiSj  He  has  not  exercised  a  righteous 
dispensation  of  earth's  affairs.  The  an- 
swer is  that  in  His  patiHiicH  tlie  Creator 
has  placed  the  written  testimony  contain- 
ing His  purposes  for  creation  before 
men's  eyes  for  LhoiisMnd.s  of  years  for 
them  to  loam,  and  they  have  not  learned. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  HiiFi  to  make  the 
proper  and  permanent  adjustment  of  all 
aifairs  of  human  society  and  "destroy 
them  which  destroy  the  earth",  if  it  must 
come  to  that  (Revelation  11: 18)  Those 
who  scoff  and  ask  '"Where  is  the  sign  of 
aU  thisf  have  only  to  look'abroad  at 
earth's  pres ent-day  aff ai r s  which  so 
manifol<Uy  fulfill  the  prophetic  Bible 
blueprint,  and  then  acknowledge  that  it 
is  so* — Contributed. 
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A  WAKEf  r^adors  have  s^Tit  in  wany 
J±.  oopice  of  a  Knights  of  Columbus 

advertifiement  headed,  ^'^vl^  Can  It  Be 
Fouml  in  Hih  RIIjIh?"  Tlie  definite  pur- 
pose of  the  ftd  is  to  show  that  finding  it 
in  the  Bible  is  not  an  eeBential  require- 
ment, and  that  the  Bible  is  not  an  ade- 
quate "rule  of  fairli'*,  luit.  rw|uires  ths 
addition  of  tradition.  The  reason  for  this 
effort  ia  that  the  lioman  Catholic  Church 
htjhlw  iMjjin'nujM  UiadiingK  and  ob&erv- 
aneeB  that  not  i>nly  are  omitted  in  the 
Bijbic  but  arc  not  even  hinted  at  in  what 
the  Bible  teacliee.  The  general  idea  is. 
however,  that  th<?  Cntholif^  Chiin-h  ItHs 
merely  added  certain  things  that  are 
noneasentifll,  and  that  other  religious  dc- 
nomination:^  reject.  There  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  But,  to  examine  the  ad  a  little 
further. 

We  read,  '^Christianity  did  not  begin 
with  the  Bihlp.  Tt  l>pgiLTi  with  Ihe  rom- 
ing  of  Christ."  While  this  expresses  a 
factj  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story; 
and,  since  the  purpose  is  to  discredit  the 
Bible  as  a  Bufficient  guide  for  Christifinfi, 
It  merite  further  examination-  It  ii  re- 
markable how  closely  Christianity  from 
its  vf^ry  b^girmirt^ti  Ik  linked  with  5!erip- 
ture  (whieh  admittedly  preceded  Chris- 
tianity), Christ  demonstrated  His  own 
Messiahship  from  the  Word  of  God,  and 
at  His  haptism  puld,  "Tin,  T  rcmi*^  (in  tliH 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,) 
to  do  thy  will,  0  God."— Psalm  4L1:  7,8; 
Hebrews  10:  7, 

Even  before  He  began  His  ministry 
He  used  the  things  written  to  repulse 
Utf  teijipli^r,  referi'ijjg  faitl)fnlly  to  the 
Word  of  God.  (Luke  4:4,S,  12)  Then, 
announcing  His  ministry  at  Naaateth, 
He  again  appealed  to  the  Bible,  quoting 
the  propht?t  T^'Haias   (Tsatah).   (fil :  1,  2) 
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Throughout  His 
ministry  Jesus  eon- 
etantly  appealed  to  the  written  Word  of 
Cod,  saying  repeatedl:^  "It  ie  written'\ 
Hh  did  iKjt  quote  tradition  except  to  con- 
demn it.  (Matthew  15:3-9)  F^ven  after 
H\&  rosurreetion  He  instructed  His  die- 
eiples  from  the  Bible,  saying,  not  that 
they  were  shuv  t*>  helinv^  //fm,  but  that 
they  were  "slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken'',  (Luke 
24:2r>)  Surely  Christianity  did  not  be- 
gin  without  the  Bible. 

The  ad  mentiona  that  the  church  is 
'^tliH  pillar  and  luaiiiiitay"  of  the  truth, 
(1  Timothy  3: 15)  But  how  was  the  early 
church  the  pillar  ( supporter )  o£  the 
Uuth?  Evidently  by  holding  fa^t  the 
Word  of  life,  not  by  pushiiig  it  into  the 
background.  (Philippians 2 r  16, Moffatt) 
The  apostles,  like  the  Master,  continually 
ijuotHd  \\w  Wtjrd  of  God  as  support  for 
Iheir  preaching. 

An  attempt  is  next  made  to  ineinuate 
doubt  by  saying,  "The  last  part  of  the 
Bible,  written  by  St.  John  .  .  .  iva^  not 
completed  until  60  vears  after  the  eruei- 
fijtion  of  Christ/'  The  part  that  John 
wrote^  while  of  great  value,  particularly 
today,  was,  for  the  most  part,  synibidic 
and  "prophetic,  and  evidently  the  Lord 
saw  no  ne^  of  hastening  it.  But  thia  fact 
does  not  mean  that  the  clmreh  then  did 
not  have  the  Bible.  They  had  the  apostles 
while  these  carried  on  their  ministry, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  in- 
cluding John,  they  had  their  writings, 
and  thcFc  in  the  providence  of  God  com- 
pleted tJ»e  Sacred  Record,  making  it  a 
harmonious  wlu>l*^. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  early 
Christians  had  the  ali-but-eompleted 
Word,  in  writmg  within  the  generation 
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that  witoessed  the  death  of  Christ  Jesus. 
They  had  three  reeords  of  the  life  of 

Christ,  one  of  them  by  A.D.  41,  only 
eight  years  after  Jesus'  death.  Also  they 
had  the  richly  full  writings  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  and  the  epistles  of  Peter,  Jude 
and  James,  This  left  only  the  three  brief 
epistles  of  John  to  be  addedj  together 
witli  his  gospel,  u-hieh  was  meanwhile 
unquestionably  Giiculated  orally,  and 
finally  tiie  Revelation  (Apocalypse),  to 
complete  the  canon.  And  these  were  all 
supplied  before  the  last  of  that  genera- 
tion passed  away. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  statement  of 
the  ad  is  seen  to  be  a  dodge,  when  it  says, 
"There  was  no  Bibie  in  ajiything  resem- 
bling its  present  form  until  nearly  ,400 
years  after  Jesus  liad  died  on  the  eross." 
As  though  the  form  made  a  particle  of 
difference.  That  they  did  have  the  Bible 
is  evident  from  the  words  of  Polycarpj 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  who  wrote 
(A.D.  107)  to  the  Philippians:  ''1  trust 
that  you  are  well  read  in  Holy  Scripture 
and  that  nought  is  hid  from  you/*  He 
would  sureiy  not  write  this  had  these 
Philippians  had  no  access  to  the  Bible- 
Then,  ''the  widespread  distribution  of 
the  Bible  as  we  know  it  today  was  im- 
possible until  the  invention  of  printing, 
some  1400  years  after  the  Savior's. death. 
By  wiiat  'rule  of  faith'  did  the  millions 
of  Christians  live  during  those  1500 
years?"  TJii^s  does  not  make  a  point,  for 
if  the  early  Christians  in  the  days  of 
Polycarp  could  be  expected  to  be  well 
read  in  Scripture,  those  of  later  and 
more  advanced  times  also  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  ready  access  to 
the  Bible*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  arguing  from  an- 
other angle,  will  insist  that  many  Bibles 
in  the  language  of  the  people  were  circu- 
lated even  before  Lutlier  (hence  before 
the  invention  of  printing).  They  also  con- 
tend that  monks  often  spent  all  their 
time  copying  the  Bible  in  Latin,  so  that 
it  could  have  been  provided  in  larger 
numbers  for  the  benelit  of  the  people  had 
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not  the  Catholic  Church  itself  hindered 
such  distribution,  aa  it  did  all  too  often. 
Still  it  wOrS  circulated. 

Tradition  Contradicts  Scriptures 

Then  the  advertisement  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  Prot- 
estant denoMiinations,  though  it  ignores 
for  the  occasion  the  divisions  within  t]ie 
Roman  CathoMe  Church  itself,  whose 
*'unity"  is  more  apparent  than  real.  But 
what  is  more  important  is  that  the  chief 
fault  of  the  denominations  is  not  their 
difference  one  from  another,  but  their 
similarity  to  Catholicism  in  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines.  It  is  here  that  the 
effect  of  tradition  shows  itself  most 
plainty.  It  is  not  that  tiie  Catholic  Church 
lias  made  some  additions  to  the  Bible 
that  are  of  secondary  importance.  It  is 
that  things  are  taught  and  believed  that 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Bible. 
Tradition,  in  other  words,  'fundamentally 
coniradicta  the  Bible,  It  is  in  the  chief 
doctrines  that  are  taught  that  this  con- 
tradiction is  evident: 

1,  The  doctrine  of  consciousness  of 
the  soul  between  death  and  resurrection, 
which  the  Scriptures  deny.— Ecclesias- 
tes  9:5,10. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  "eternal  torment'*  of 
the  unsavedj  also  nnscriptural. — Psalm 
37 :  20 ;  Ezeldel  18:4:  Eomaiis  6 :  23,  and 
dozens  of  other  equally  clear  statements- 

3,  The  doctrine  of  equality  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son  and  holy  spirit,  nowhere  taught 
in  Scripture.— 1  Corintluans  S\Q\  John 
14:28. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  literal  burning  up 
of  the  earth  at  '""the  end  of  tiine^\ — Eccle- 
siastes  1:  4;  Isaiah  45: 18,  etc. 

0,  The  doctrine  of  "divine  right'^  of 
the  clergy  and  of  kings  and  other  rulers 
of  nations.— John  18 :  36 ;  1  John  5 :  19, 
Am.  Stan.  Ver. 

Not  one  of  these  teachings  will  stand 
the  test  of  Bible  investigation.  This  is 
something  that  can  be  pi*oved  from  the 
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Seriptures  by  any  reaeouable  person* 
The  addition  of  uDacriptaittl  tradition^ 
OB  ILe  oilier  hand,  has  fostered  these 

errors. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  errors 
shared  by  Protestants  and  Eoman  Cath- 
olics, there  are  others  wiitt^li  lh«  Prol- 
estante  have  rejected,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  prayer  for  tlie  dead 
and  to  the  dead. 

3.  The  diJiitriiie  of  extreme  veneration 

for  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

None  of  thtise  things  are  so  much  as 
hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures*  record  of  the 
life  of  the  early  ehuroh.  As  this  record 
covers  the  time  of  the  npostles,  is  it  not 
stmn^e  thht  thewf^  intiTnate  rpi-iirdu 
shonkl  80  entirely  omit  the  most  out- 
standing  <;urrent  observances  and  doc- 
trines? Would  the  tone  of  the  writings 
be  so  completely  different  from  the  ac- 
tual state  of  thini^B,  aa  would  be  the  ease 
if  the  church  had  been  anything  like  the 
RoiMHTi  Cutholie  Ctiiinth  of  l[>dayT  The 
answer  is  obvious.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned because  they  did  not  exist  And 
they  are  not  even  in  harmony  with  what 
15  mentioned.  Again  tradition  is  shown 
to  be  unsafe,  untrue. 

Bible,  NqI  Tradilion,  ike  Guide 

The  ad  concludes  with  an  invitation  to 
the  reader  to  **examine  the  role  of  faith 
of  the  fiiwt  Christrans"  hy  writing  for 
the  booklet.  The  booklet  enlarges  upon 
the  adr  but  fails  to  dcmonetratc  tliat  the 
first  Christians  did  other  than  what  the 
hook  fif  Acta  and  the  writiiigH  of  the 
apostles  ghow  they  did.  Those  truthful 
writings  emphasize  the  pre-eminent 
place  of  the  Bible  (not  tradition)  in  the 
early  church. 

Timothy  knew  the    Scriptures   from 


cluldhood,  and  Pa.nl  said  these  same 
Scriptures  were  able  'to  make  wise  unto 
Balvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jeeus", 
knowledge  of  whom  was  conveyed  by  the 
preaching  of  tb<  apostles  and  subse- 
quently by  their  writings.  Again  he 
urged  Timothy  to  set  an  example  by  his 
use  of  the  Word  of  truth,  saying  that 
"all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  ana  is  probtable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof^  fur  correction,  for  instruction 
in  riifhteousness:  tiiat  the  Tnaii  of  God 
mar  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  un- 
to all  good  works"-— 2  Timotiiy  y:  15-17. 

Faul  thus  showed  that  Scripture  was 
an  adequate  and  complete  rule  of  faith, 
able  to  comp]eii*Iy  equip  the  man  of  Gpd. 
He  <Ud  not  mention  tradition  as  being  of 
equal  value,  or  even  hclpfuL  He  ignores 
it.  In  view  of  this  fact  hia  statement  ftt 
2  Thessalonians  2:  15,  quoted  in  the  ad 
to  "prove"  the  Catholic  position,  is  shown 
to  do  nothing  of  the  Kind.  Paul  there 
merely  rpfers  to  certain  particular  t«- 
at ructions  {An  American  Tra/tislation), 
He  was  not  commending  tradition  as  nn- 
drrstood  hy  the  Catholic  Church  today. 

On  another  occasion^  when 'Paul  was 
taking  leave  of  the  EjAesiane,  he  com- 
mended llu^in  to  Qod  and  the  Word  of 
His  ^race  (not  tradition).  That  Word- 
he  said,  was  able  to  build  tbera  up  and 
give  theln  an  inheritance  among  all  the 
sanetified,  (Acts  20r32)  Yes,  the  book 
that  really  shows  the  rule  of  faith  foJ- 
lowed  by  the  early  Christiana  is  the  book 
of  Acts,  And  it  shows  that  they  adhered 
closely  to  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  Q-od, 
which  was  completed  in  their  day.  The 
early  Christians  even  did  what  the  ad 
suggests  "should  not  be  done,  for  they 
seerehed  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether 
what  the  apoatiea  taught  them  could  be 
found  in  Oie  Bible.  For  tliis  they  were 
eonamended,  not  condemned.-Aftw  17 :  11< 
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Report  on  Wild  Life 


^  E  v^rj  j9.ar  man  letLCns  more  aud  more  dboot  the  wonders  of  crcitioii,  Fgr  mEtfuicer  -wAggitig- 
tongue^  man  has  di9<!<avered  IbAt  thfl  tongnel^a  bees  Dse  a  sign  lar^ag*  all  their  own  to  tell 
one  another  where  the  nectar  is  to  be  found,  Scoats  are  sent  out  early- in  the  day  to  eurvejr  the 
oountr3^d4^,  and  upon  retunsing  they  pass  the  word  around  by  incan^  of  a  pftntomiinc  danoc, 
In  this  '^hnnpy  dance"  the  position  iakvD  by  fht  danct/s  knly  relative  tu  the  po&itJou  of  the 
flilTi  indicates  tvhiob  dirtdion  should  be  tak^n.  1,ikp  Hfln<»in'j  South  Pfyi  Isilandflrs,  fivsry  little 
■wieele  has  a^meftEingj  thr  icttrpretation  of  which  tell?  the  Eiett^rvL-rkers  not  only  which  dirtc- 
tiOD  JR^Uw  huL  alsu  buvr  fuj*  lo  fly  to  reach  thp  finJ,  How  msDy  honey  pickers  »h{>u]J  go 
dcuHniKJciw^ife^,^^ l^^^'^ ^p "p'^^  ati'I  ri^hnt^ftA  iif  the  flel(l,  hente  the  d¥iti<^r^  iadicatc  this  by  Lb^lr 

lifiical  wigrgle  inditai^e  poor  ptekjngs.  S^itnti^tfi  havp  ajso  bcon  able  to 
itiflcmiDation  of  queen  bew  a  super  rate  of  bu*y  beesj  that  excel  the  pfo- 
buaynoas  of  beeing. 

'^  E^perimcnt;^  on  the  efTeit  of  noise  from  jcitdrcmft  engines  ha^  dleelosad 

LbaL  httch'fH'iluL'Noy  aound  uuvi-s  cau  kill  ratt  and  guinea  pif^.  The  vibrai-inu 

QAiinri  i>nprgy  nn  th^ir  fur  i^^  pnjiVFrU*^  into  heatr  whitb  in  turn  totiifulttLL'B  tht 

protcinc  Of  the  hod}'.    ^Vh«n  tbc*  fur  in  shav^  oif  AA^mn}?  Are  nhif-  tr*  rt'Kifit 

aound  wflTcs  about  as  wtU  aa  man.  Con«(jUfM]tlj,  the  next  time  you  onvy  tho 

jfnr-bcarinff  aiiitiisl»  tliul  an;  iiljK'  t^^  un>w  a  nl'w  wanlrjjr,  remfl-mbci-  that  the*« 

not  only  days  of  FTiftt<»hjil  ^linrtjiffps  nufl  pnonniriic-  hardi^hipfi,  but  nlflo 

jet  propulfiioti.  Bcttej"  to  be  a  hvin^  ludeeB  Piwature  than  a  dead  pelt. 


'^  Tn  Now  York  city  raccoons  art;  fuidicjy  life  rather  tou^h.  Jjcadinp  wo\il 
captors  a  merry  three-hour  chn^P'^  nne  of  thpm  tf>ok  Tpfiig^  in  a  trwtop.  Whrn^ 
a  3t)-foot  ladder  an<^  a  40-foot  pole  were  broitq-ht  into  play  flie  ooon  K^^apod 
up  a  second  true.  Thuu  fulluwcd  a  setond  ^taway  and  a  third,  until  in  a  fourth 
treetop  it  was  finally  pflprnrpd.  In  another  pari  of  tht'  dly  a  |jet  raft?ooii  wfjit 
berecrk  and  nipped  the  Ifg  of  Mrs.  Holland.  Luler  il  tonk  a  bite  out  nf  nnritb^T 
lud.v.  Tbiru  the  police  came  an  J  tbe  toon  took  a  third  bil^r  but  this  time^  with 
buLl'^t  in  hk  h^^ad^  it  was  Ch'?  dust  he  bil. 
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^  While  the  pope  h&^  been  busy  fighting  tho  *^fd^'  Tormin  of  ^^[H^^9H|^BH|^^EV^^ 
lenuiU^  have  invaded  the  most  sei^rct  part^  of  the  Vati<?an.  ^^^^^f^p^^^^^^Btg^KB^^^^^ 
insiwtB  Ifliinp.hed  a  pincer-attatk  aud  ate  their  way  through  TViills  and  fJJrf^^^^^^MMppT^ tj-T> 
of  papal  archives  before  being  difw^overed.  When  one  column  was  foimd^^^^^^ra^ix-foot- 

thiek  wall  of  the  Cortiic  del  Pallagallo,  Headed  for  the  prirate  tbambtrs  oF^^^K^seeretflriat 
of  slate,  just  juia^iue  the  rhaafrin  and  humiliation  on  the  facta  of  the  imieh  vawnted  l^viss 
Guitrd  who  ar^  r-hftrgpd  wilh  tcepmir  out  uU  uiiJi'^ijahle  iufrudei^!  Tb?  plb^r  columD  of  aoU 
hod  spearheaded  its  invasign  into  the  jipflrrmeRt  of  Cardinal  An^olo  Mttcatij  papai  libniriflti 
aud  archivist,  Says  the  dispatch  of  Router  Xew*^  Service:  *}iy  the  tune  the  invasion  waa 
disnoverf^d,  the  termitt^s  Imd  eaten  their  way  through  several  hooks  and  doenmcntsj  rtduficd 
the  eardinal's  cGremonial  eapp  to  a  fragment  of  gray  poi\"der  and  eateu  fiway  une  yak  beam 
to  the  point  irhcTc  it  v^as  about  to  eojlapse  on  tbe  oardinal'5  bed,"  Anti?  in  Mu*  hfid  arp  as 
bad  as  an(.»  in  tht;  pants- 
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TAKING  example  »tT>y  nHt.ijr<>j  lioum 
biiild^re  today  lande^ape  their  dw€?Jl- 
ing:  grouTida  mth  appropriate  Bhrubs, 
flowei'H  HTitl  i['**<^H.  Thfy  aeek  to  get  back 
to  the  natural  ways  of  living  by  building 
large  picture  wiTidowe  in  on  attempt  to 
bring  some  of  this  green  landscape  into 
the  home.  From  these^  tlie  st^Hsims  Are 
viewed  in  comfortable  fashion.  As  the 
fall  foliage  wifhers  and  finaliy  drops  its 
last  flH.N!iHf^  of  hrilliarit  cOlor,  the  scene 
looks  eold,  bleak. 

But  now,  instead  of  letting  winter  blast 
the  green  foliage  entirely  from  your 
vieWj  why  not  provide  yoiitsplf  with 
some  house  plants?  Literally  bring  in 
some  of  that  summer  outdoors  to  pass 
tlip  wintf^r  iinltnn'ri.  Your  plants  irill  be 
your  pleasure  when  the  anow  and  ioe  ^ind 
ho"wlin;Bf  wind  drive  you  in^  -  ■ 

«idR.  You  will  get  satiafac-         :■    ;  .  . 
tion  in   seeing  your  plants     .  >:'■,'  ' 
grow  into  plcasiTi^  form,  pro- 
duce  gorgeous   flowers,  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  wintry       -  ' 
winds  blowing  but  a  few  f^     :  \ 
away.  .      ■ 

OOit^r  reasons  for  this  inr  ^  ■- 
teresting  hobby  of  growing 
house  plants  are,  thoy  ajte 
decorative  and  healthful  ^e 
interior  furnishirigs  rjiny 
look  hard  and  barren  un- 
less some  livings*  gracefully- 
f firmed  plant  <^hHt^k:i  tlie 
sharp^  features  of  the  plain 
style  and  steel  curves  of  mod- 
ern-design furniture.  They 
are  healthful  because  they 
demand  a  certain  amount  of 
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fresh  air  ind  iunshine  and  humidity. 
lo  ord^rtii  bs  »iM'j^hk«/ii1  you  mnet,  as 
in  anything  else,  be  very  mueh  interested 
in  them,  \ou  must  understand  how  they 
live.  Everyone  knows  that  plants  of 
every  kind,  except  mushrooms  and  {)ther 
chlorophyl-lcss  plants,  need  light  to  make 
Ihem  grow.  That  is  the  first  requirement. 
Light  means  life  to  theiri,  for  without  it 
tJicy  g^row spindly  and  die.  Some  plants, 
like  the  geraniums,  demand  sunlight,  and 
long  hfnirs  of  il,  to  produce  blooms*  A 
wide  variety  of  others,  however,  grow 
and  Hourish  aueccEsfuUy  with  just  a  few 
hours  of  sun  each  day,  as  can  be  pro- 
vided in  an  east  or  west  window.  Many 
others  flourish  wpH  in  a  northern  expo- 
sure and  will  wax  glossy  and  sleek,  and 
like  lh«  Afiifftn  violet,  will  even 
bik)om  in  that  location. 
A  large  wind^iw  with  wide 
..  ■  mljU  is  tlie  best  place  to 
UTQnge  a  window  garden. 
^MDettmos  sills  t?an  be  wid- 
flird  ^^3'  the  addition  of  a 
BMjnd  or  tray  that  iw  prop- 
"-f^g:.),  yV  eriy  braced  for  the  weight  of 
the  flb^'^er  pots.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  see  a  harmonious 
"bank  of  greenery — ferns  for 
leafy  tropical  effect  and 
background,  begonias  for 
flowers  and  broad  ^^ni  varia- 
tion, feathery-leaved  plants 
and  evergreen  miniature 
pine  foT"  exolic  specimen 
planting.  African  violets  and 
gloxinias  liven  the  scene  with 
llje  exquisite  loveliness  of 
their  velvety  bloomi?.  Hang- 
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ibg  and  dlimbing  vines  will  titld  to  the  grouped  Hghtly  in  a  coUectiQii.  A4  for 

floral  and  lui^  diepiay  of  BTunmer  in  yonr  new  elay  pots,  acak  them  In  wfttar  until 

winter  mndow.  they  absorb  all  they  can  before  use, 

Tiie  temperature  for  most  houBe  plants  otherwise  they  will  rob  the  soil  of  its 

should  be  cool,  exceiTt  f«r  cacti  and  eome  waUr, 

tropical  tj^pes,  Tt^mperatarea  under  sev-  If  you  use  potfi  that  do  not  have  drain- 

enty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  preferably  ago  bolea  in  the  bottom,  auch  as  tJie 

between  o5  and  70,  arc  the  best  Most  glazed  ornamental  potH  in  the  form  of 

ImmeH,  despite  high  humidity  outdoors,  animals,  you  must  make  mve  there  is 

have  very  dry  air,  r^eus^d  by  thfiir  beat-  euflfioient  graveJ»  pebbles,  or  brDken  bits 

ingrayateme,  Unlcflfl  humidifierfl  are  ti*ed  of  pois  placed  in  the  bott£>m  to  allow 

or  pans  of  water  are  aet  on  radiators  tliia  for  a  certain  amount  of  drainage.  The 

dry  air  i»  not  at  all  auitabk  for  plant*,  amount  of  water  poured  in  muet  be  a 

Notice  how  well  plants  grow  in  green-  limited  measure  to  avoid  a  stagnant  aup- 

houses.  Smell  the  air  as  yon  enter  one  l*b  follenling  nn-the  bottom  or  souring 

next  time  and  nnticH  how  moisture-laden  the  soil.  In  these  kinds  of  pote,  add  a 

it  16.  They  grow  well  there  because  of  little  charcoal  to  keep  the  eoil  sweet* 

the  comparatively  cool  temperature  and  Kow  that  the  ploce  and  location  and 

high  humidity.  Try  to  maintain  eimiiar  equipment  are  ready,  what  are  the  rules 

oonditione  locally  around  tlie  garden  in  and  regulationa  for  the  care  of  houie 

your  window.  plants?  What  kind  of  noil,  and  when  and 

how  often  do  I  wat«r  my  plants  f  Remem- 

Bowto  Make  a  Window  Garden  bcr,  plants  are  living  thinKS  and  will 

Obtain  a  waterproof  tray  or  metal  respond  to  proper  treatment.  Their  re- 
window  box.  This  provides  a  good  place  quirements  differ ;  each  ii  an  indiTidual. 
to  set  the  clay  potB  and  protects  thp.  No  "^y^i^  rules  will  bring  buccbbs  but  you 
windowBills  from  any  water  that  might  J^^^  ™^  that  you  as  the  caretaker  can 
splash  oat  while  WHt*iring  them.  Cover  Jt?»nj  their  rwiinrements.  After  a  iittle 
the  bottom  with  several  inches  of  cnarae  expenmenting,  providing  the  fundamen- 
gravel  or  pebbles.  Von  may  use  even  a  *al  neceasitiea  dictated  by  the  natural 
thi<ik  coattTiL-  of  moee.  Make  aure  the  environment  from  which  Ojti  plant  vnm^, 
pots  are  not  touching  or  Bitting  in  the  you  will  soon  learn  how  to  grow  ho^ee 
water.  If  there  is  a  radiator  or  other  plants, 
heat  pouung  up  under  or  very  close  so  as 

to  pasB  through  the  foliage  or  heat  the  S'^  ""rf  ^«'*''  ^'^^' 

pots,  be  enre  eome  protective  board  in  The  requirements  for  healthful  growth 

placed  to  prevent  direct  contact  with  the  are  the  saffit^  >ls  liifit^^  for  hmnaiijs.  Good 

30t6  or  foliage.  ^*^<^^j  which  is  proper  soil,  plenty  of  fresh 

For  containers  there  is  a  wide  variety  fir,  water  botli  for  baths  and  to  drink 

to  be  obtained  at  florists  or  other  garden  through  soil,  and  sunshme  and  fresh  air 

sunplv  houses.  Window  boxes  to  fit  the  with  proper  temperatures,  wil3  bring  sue- 

length  of  your  window  om  be  obtained  ^sess.  Light  furmshes  the  power  to  grow j 

reasonably.   There  are  many  different  air  Uiey  breathe  through  their  leaves  and 

1       J       I        J  *u^^^    r  ^^^J^■^^  th'^*  t>an  S^'^^  ^ff  nioisturp  bv  evaporation;  for 

glazed  pots  and  those  o  plast.e  that  can  ^^^^^  ^           ^^     ^^-  ^^.^^1  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^ 

be  used  to  set  clfly-p^tted  specimens  m  f^^i^hes  the  raw  food  material  .which 

for  better  display  purposes.  Itiere  are  passHs  through  the  roots  to  the  stems  and 

some  in  the  form  of  animals  and  other  feaves.  There  the  action  of  Ught  on  the 

odd  doeigne*  These  can  be  very  omamen-  ehlorophyl  causes  ^c  food  and  water  to 

tal  if   uHed  for  single  plants  and  not  be  changed  into  a  form  usable  by  the 
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pl&ntH  to  fee<}  th«  froviiig  odls  that 
make  uTt  th^ir  fttrueture^ 

Ab  you  may  know,  different  ^ante  rt- 
quirtt  rlifTHi'ftwt  tj'pea  of  soil  mutares. 
S^iJfiQ  flourish  en  glim  diet  with  roclcy, 
sandy  J  dry  soil ;  snoh  a»  the  caeti.  Others, 
sudi  as  fernsj  begonias  and  African  "vio- 
lotii,  require  a  rich  mixture  of  li^afnuvU] 
and  fibrosis  soil  with  much  org&nic  innt- 
teT  and  little  saiid,  A  g'ood  mixture  for 
general  use,  r'tirisid**!  iii^  ihat  agreat  per- 
centRffff  of  hous«  pUnta  are  grown  on 
much  poorer  eoil,  iB  compoeod  of  two 
parts  good  |:(\rden  sail;  one  part  sharp 
clean  Band  (for  poroua  aeration  tind 
dralna^o) ;  one  part  compog^  leafmold 
or  humua.  The  hurnun  or  lea^moW  makes 
the  Hoil  moUou'  Hnd  friabln  wi(}i  water* 
holding  power.  For  plants  needing  fur- 
ther enrichment  and  sweeteninfi,  add  a 
ieaMptKinrul  of  boHH  mflal  for  each  iive- 
inch  pot,       h 

Kach  plant  diiTcrs  in  its  water  roquire- 
inentu.  Thiti  al«ro  depends  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weatJior  or  the  room.  Tf  Ihfi 
location  is  hot  and  dry^  plants  dry  out 
sooner,  requiring  water  ottenor.  Certain 
plants,  like  thp  JiUcr(i]nrilN  and  cacti,  re- 
quire water  infrequently,  but  thoroughly 
to  aimulato  deaert  conditiona,  l*'crns  and 
African  yioletw  and  begronias  require 
water  more  frequently  and  abundtintly. 
A  good  rule  is  to  let  the  surface  of  the 
&oi[  get  fairly  dry  before  adding  more 
water.  Overwatenng  doeg  more  harm 
than  dryncfiB.  Some  types  prefer  wator 
supplied  from  the  bottonjj  and  plants 
tfoing  dfiririH-nt  riJuMiM  liave  their  water 
fiupply  gradually  decreased- 

FoHagc  Plant* 

Foliage  plants  are  the  easiest  plants 
to  grow  becaua^  they  require  the  least 
light  and  attention.  Many  will  grow  in 
water  atone  with  no  direct  sunlif^ht. 
Their  handsome  foliage,  often  mottled  in 
variegated  forms*  provides  natural  deco- 
ration in  otherwise  drab  loi^titions.  Those 
that  grow  easily  in  water  are  phiJoden^ 
dron,  Chinese  ever|E:reen  and  Ncphtliytie. 
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Tropleal  vpleador  U  tdd«d  to  your 
green  view  by  ferns.  The  arching  f rowlB 
nnr^rl  wjowly  froin  carls  nedtled  clOBe  to 
1M  warm  forlike  hair  nt  the  ha-a^  at  the 
pl^t  The  6oU  they  grov7  in  muit  b« 
rii^h  in  humus  or  leafmold  and  watered 
more  frequently  during  their  period  of 
growth.  Care  must  be  ascerelBed  that  the 
frond  tips  or  ends  are  not  bruiftod  or 
touching  anything  or  i)wy  will  apoil  the 
growUi  of  the  leaf  and  the  final  anapg  of 
the  plant.  They  demand  enough  epeoe  to 
spreati  th^ir  plomee.  The  sizea  of  f^rns 
vary  from  the  aword  ferns  to  the  Bmall 
spider  ferns.  The  (iBparague  fern^  which 
w  Jiot  a  true  fern,  sends  up  a  feathory 
spray  as  delicate  and  fine  aw  any  of  your 
house  coHoction,  Your  window  garden 
will  not  be  complete  without  ferne. 

Draoaonas,  Bometimee  called  com  plant 
because  the  leaves  hang  from  the  center 
stem  lUce  a  corn  plant,  have  bright  green 
loaves  with  white  or  yellowish  markinifs 
running  parallel  with  tho  edge  of  the 
Ihkvcs,  3<Hn«  i^xtremaly  beautilul  varie- 
ties hfive  roBe-eolored  markings  ctownwd 
by  new  leaver  showing  clear  pink,  giving 
the  effect  of  blosaome.  The  common 
eoleug  will  always  please  you  wiLli  a  goF'^ 
KcouB  array  of  leaves,  bringing  to  you 
ei.ll  the  brilliance  of  autuntn*  Crotons  etre 
from  the  tropica,  pro  virling  long,  narrow, 
thiokiah  loaves  in  bright  colore.  You  cbjd 
always  have  color  witbout  actual  flowers. 
Add  another  to  ynur  collection,  the'  cftla- 
dium»  grown  for  its  gorgeously  colored 
leaves  and  grace  of  outline.  To  mako 
your  oaladiums  or  rnlpuaee  loot  claasy, 
choose  a  well-balancod  plant  with  ro^a. 
colored  center  and  focus  the  light  of  a 
lamp  on  it  for  evening  display.  Tt  wOl 
practically  glow  with  color, 

A  concentrically  branched  little  pine 
for  vannfiim  in  foliage  is  the  aiaucarja 
or  Norfolk  leland  pine.  It  makes  a  per- 
fect nihiijilure  tree.  The  branches  grow 
m  a  whorl  around  the  main  stem.  To 
maintain  perfect  form,  this  plant  must 
be  turned  regularly.  In  a  window  garden 
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its  fonti  coDtTftsts  Btrongly  mth  other 

Hangmg  Ibaskets  gTafwfiilly  Kuspended 
on  three  chains  or  cords  make  fine  aerial 
perches  for  drooping  or  hanp^ing  flower- 
ing or  foiiagp  |ilajils- 

Flowering  Plants 

The  gloxiTiiHs  and  African  rioletg  are 
qnite  similar  in  appearance  and  are  of 
the  same  family.  The  hairy  leaves  of 
both  are  velvetlike.  The  gloxinia,  which 
some  consider  the  lovelier  of  the  two,  is 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  while  the 
violet  is  from  Africa,  as  its  name  infonni?. 

Gloxinias  have  volvetlike  belUshaped 
upturned  flowers,  hybrids  of  which  pro- 
duce blooms  four  or  five  inehes  aerosis. 
They  range  in  color  from  lavender  and 
purple  to  pink  and  the  deepest  of  reds. 
White-Oiroatsd  with  pink  or  with  laven- 
der edges,  oFj  conversely,  dark  tliniatM 
and  lighter  edges,  make  wide  selection 
possible,  Buffled  and  speckled  variations 
are  unbeatable  in  lovplinfi'ss. 

The  flowers  of  the  African  violet  are 
less  spectacular  than  the  gloxiniaH.  The 
violetlike  flowers  range  from  pink*  white, 
r^d  and  several  shadings  of  blue  or  lav- 
ender. They  will  ^row  in  no  direct  sun- 
light but  do  enjoy  the  morning  sun  of 
an  east  window  in  the  winter  arMl  ful! 
lif^ht  of  northern  window  in  the  summer. 

Christmas  cactus  should  be  on  your 
listj  for  the  Invely  cerise  pink  blossoms 
prefer  the  time  of  the  year  when  other 
plants  may  be  holding  back.  This  plant 
IS  nttt  dilTicult  to  grow.  For  other  flower- 
ing indoor  plants  trj'  geraniums  in  sunny 
window;  lantana,  impatientSy  flowering 
maple,  and  many  others.  The  amaryllis, 
a  spectacular  contribiitioTi  front  the  land 
of  Brazil,  is  grown  from  a  large  bulb, 
A  large  hollow  stem  is  thrust  up  and  ^vc 
vr  six  trmnpetlike  flowers  blow  forth. 


Some  fsloasoms  measure  7  inches  across. 
Colors  to^)e  chosen  from  are  white,  pink, 
red  and  orange,  with,  variations.  A  rartf 
blue  one  was  shown  at  the  International 
Flower  Show  in  Xew  York  last  spring. 
Other  bulbs  that  will  give  a  spring  flower 
dit^play  and  are  alsd  wcrih  gniwing  for 
their  fragrance' are  the  narcissus  and 
the  hyacinth. 

Rt^goniax 

Begonias  are  on  the  list  of  common 
house  phiiilM.  Most,  of  thenj  an^  <Lijit.e 
easily  grown.  The  small-leaved  variety 
often  used  as  border  plants  in  the  out- 
door garden  are  called  seitificrftorens  be- 
cause  tJiey  bloom  continuouisly.  Their 
profuse  flowers  come  in  single  and  double 
varieties  and  they  prrow  bushy  in  form. 
Thnii  lln^  btrge-lHaf^d  vaileiies,  grown 
for  t4ieir  ornamental  foliage,  are  fibrous- 
rooted.  Of  these  interesting  types  with 
thick  leaves  and  hairy  stems,  the  Rex 
begonia  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding- 
Some  types  have  largo  spectacnlar  sil- 
very leaves  with  inconspicuous  flowers. 
Other  varieties  are  silver-  or  purple- 
veined.  The  leaves  are  striking  in  con- 
trast with  other  foliage. 

For  Uieir  outslandiiig  flftwers  try  the 
large-flowering  tuberous-rooted  bego- 
nias, hybrids  of  which  produce  flowers 
that  are  roselike,  .or  caniellialike.  OUiKr 
blossoms  are  single  or  frilled;  while  still 
others  are  shaped  like  daffodils,  besides 
coming  in  many  different  colors. 

By  meeting  the  fe"w  simple  require- 
ments, your  house  plants  will  reward 
you  with  ln\iiriant  growth,  gay-colored 
bloomsj  and  give  you  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  successfully  accomplish- 
iug  a  seemiugly  difficult  project.  Treat 
them  well,  and  they  will  he  your  .prize 
decorating  pieces  to  bring  the  outdoors 
indoors. 
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A  WAKE  ! 


^Marry  in  ihc  Lord' 

JiliHOVAH'S  consecrated  people  afh  in 
this  world  but  are  no  part  of  it.  ( Jolm 
17:14-lfi;  ir):19)  fhey  are  in  a  posilion 
similar  io  that  of  Abraham  sojimniin^ 
in  the  land  of  Conaan.  Just  as  Cliristians 
H.rp  adjjjDjij&hed  to  keep  separate  from 
this  contaminating  ot'I  wnild,  so  Abra- 
ham kept  himself  separate  from  the  in- 
liahitantB  in  Canaanland,  He  did  not  &in 
by  falling  in  with  lUAc  reJigious  wor- 
ship, and  he  even  avoided  close  assnfi«- 
tion  with  them  for  fear  of  acquiring  some 
of  their  i]hi;jijij  fonns  of  worship*  Jle 
safeguarded  his  family  circle  from  heiiig 
broken  np  by  heathen  idolaters,  or  being 
itivmltid  by  thf^m  through  marriage  tics. 
To  his  trusted  servant. -Aliruham  said; 
**fciwear  by  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of.  heaven, 
and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  tjiou  shalt 
not  takea  wifeiinff^rriy  won  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Canaanites,  anion^  whoni  T 
dwell :  but  thou  shalt  ^o  unto  my  country, 
and  to  my  kfrfdrt^d,  and  take  a  wife  «ato 
my  eon  Isaac." — Genesis  24 :  3^  4. 

Not  oJily  was  Abraham^  eon  Isaac 
prL>lti(^lh>d  from  demon-worship  through 
entangling  intermarrisige  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  but  al&o  Isaae^s  son  Jaeob  ob- 
tained a  wife  from  the  distant  land  of  his 
own  people  and  not  fnirii  the  Canaanite 
ncighbortj.  "And  Isaac  called  Jaeob,  and 
blessed  him,  and  charged  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  Tfiou  j^liait  uot  take  a  wife  of 
the  daughters  of  Canaan.  Arise,  go  to 
Padan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  thy 
7M^>nf*^i'*.s  father;  awl  take  th<^  a  wife 
from  thenee  of  the  daughters  jjf  Lahan 
thy  mother's  brother/^— Genesis  138: 1,2, 

Centuries  later^   after  the  Israelites 


had  gone  into  Eg>73t,  after  they  had  been 
dellvere^J  frojn  Egyptian  bondage,  and 
while  they  were  in  Iht*  wilderness  en 
route  to  the  promised  land  of  ranaan, 
Jehovah  God  gave  them  guiding  laws, 
one  of  whioli  was :  "When  the  Loud  your 
*God  brings  you  into  the  land  wiiich  you 
are  invading  for  conr^ucfit,  and  clears 
out  of  your  way  great  nations  like  the 
Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorifew,  Canaan- 
iteft,  Peri'/,Eite3,  H]witee,  and  Jebusites, 
seven  na^diis  greater  and  stronger  than 
yourselves;  when  the  hintu  your  Ood 
puts  them  at  your  mercy^  and  yon  defeftt 
fhem,  yini  must  be  sure  to  cxtorininate 
them,  without  mnking  n  covenant  with 
them,  or  giving  tliem  any  quarter;  you 
Tmjsf  not  internmrr>'  with  them,  neither 
giving  your  danjLrhJ.f'rK  in  marriage  to 
their  Bone,  nor  receiving  their  daiigh- 
lers  for  your  sons:  for  they  would  turn 
your  sons  from  fiiUnwing  me  to  serving 
alien  gods." — Deuteronomy  7:14,  Am 
Amer,  Trans. 

So  important  was  tins  safeguanHng  of 
the  consecrated  people  of  God  from  con- 
tamination by  Ho&e  relatiDnshipa  with 
detnon-worshiperi?  that  Jeh^^vah  again 
incorporates  in  His  divine  Law  this  in- 
stnietioTi  forbidding  intermarriage,  say- 
ing, "Xiest  jou  make  a  coiij^act  'with  the 
^nations,  deserting  to  their  gods,  sacrifitv 
ing  to  their  gods,  agreeing  to  partake  of 
their  gaerificial  meals, .  marrying  your 
sons  to  their  daughters,  w^ho  will  desert 
to  their  gods  and  make  your  sons  desert 
al$o,"— Exodup  34: 15, 16,  Mofaft, 

After  Israel  had  entr^rnd  Canaan  and 
gained  many  victories  over  the  enemies, 
it  was  still  essential  to  Ararn  the  Israel- 
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itee  away  from  entftngling  lelations  with 
th«  heathen,  mdudiirg  int  tnatrimoiiiAl 
relationship.  "B«  ye  therefore  very  cou- 
rageous to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that 
ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  l^t;  that  ye  come  not 
among  these  natione,  theoe  thaf  remain 
araqng  yon  ;  Ti+^iHiHr  make  mention  of  the 
iiani()  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  Kwnar 
by  them,  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow 
yonrBelvew  uuLo  them;  but  cleave  unto 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  bave  ilont^  unto 
this  day.  hilec  if  yc  do  in  any  wiae  go 
baek,  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant  of 
these  nations,  even  t]wAv.  Uiat  remain 
amon^  yon,  and  ebalt  make  marrlAges 
with  them,  and  co  in  unto  them,  and  they 
to  you:  know  Tor  a  certainty  tliat  the 
Loan  your  Ood  will  no  more  drive  out 
any  of  these  nations  from  before  you; 
but  tbey  «hall  he  snaree  and  traps  unto 
you."— Joshua  23 : 6-8, 12, 13, 

But  there  ^vcro  always  leraelites  who 
thou^?it  they  were  strong  enough  aptrit- 
ually  to  wed  heathen  women,  enjoy  the 
marria^o  tics,  and  at  the  same  time  resist 
the  enenaring  effects  of  their  wives'  de- 
mon religions.  Yet  God's  good  counsel 
and  command  could  not  be  ignored  with 
impunity,  not  even  by  the  wieoet  man  in 
those  olden  limes.  That  man  was  wise 
King  Solomon,  Of  him  it  is  written  that 
he  loved  many  foreign  women^  and  took 
wives  from  among  the  heathen  nations 
round  about,  and  "his  wives*  turned  away 
Mb  heart  after  other  gods ;  and  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  Jehovah  his  God"< 
This  deliberate  disobedience  came  after 
God  had  warned  SolomoUj  after  He  had 
''commanded  him  conceniing  this  thing, 
that  he  should  not  go  after  other  gc>6s : 
but  he  kept  not  that  which  Jehovah  com- 
manded".—! Kings  11:1-11,  Am.  Stan. 
Ver,;  wee  also  Ezra  9 : 1,  2. 

Do  any  Christians  today  feet  wiser 
than  Solomon,  atrong  enough  to  resist  Jn 
their  own  strength  the  inroads  of  euhtie 
demon  Bnarea  through  m^irriage  with 
non- belie vcreT  Do  they  feel  that  Jehovah 
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God  was  exaggerating  and  greatly  mag- 
nifying the  dingers  of  marria^  with 
those  outside  his  consecrated  people?  Or 
do  they  think  surh  reatiaints  no  hinder 
hold,  since  we  are  no  longer  under  the 
law  covenants  Then  let  them  remember 
that  similar  warnings  of  separalenesB 
from  this  old  world  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Greek  Scriptures.  For  ex- 
ample, '^Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers :  .  .  .  what  part 
hath  he  that  believeth  \vith  an  infidel! 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate,  saitli  thn  TjOrd/' 
—2  Corinthians  6:14,  iO,  17, 

Marriage  of  a  consecrated  Christian 
to  an  iiiilieli^vHi'  re?iuUs  in  au  unetjual 
yoke  and  cannot  he]p  but  produce  un* 
equal  pulling  and  8trcf>s  and  friction.  All 
should  remember  that  marriage  ties  are 
liable  to  prove  long-term  honds,  because 
in  Gods  judicial  court  they  cannot  hs 
lightly  snapped  as  a  triviality  for  some 
minor  cause  or  for  any  caitSH  lesrt  tlian 
fomie&lion  by  the  unfaithfuJ  partner. 
These  bonds  may  add  responsibility  and 
restrictionH  In  f>iie*rt  lilt(^i'ly  thai  will  laai 
a  lifetime.  For  this  reason  not  only  a  first 
marriage  but  also  a  remarriage  after 
death  Oi  one  partner  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  The  apostle  Paul  counsels:  ''A 
wife  is  bound  for  as  long  a  time  as  her 
husband  is  living;  but  if  the  husband 
have  fallen  asleep  [in  death],  she  is  free 
to  be  married  unto  whom  she  pleaseth, 
»— only  in  the  Lord/'— 1  Corinthians  7 ;  31?, 
Rotherham. 

The  restriction  here  given  concerning 
Christian  widows  desiring  to  remarry 
applies  with  (^pinl  fijri:^  to  any  consi*- 
crated  servant  of  God  seeking  a  hus- 
band or  wife»  namelyt  to  merry  '*in  t^e 
Lurd".  That  means  to  marry  a  conee- 
crated  person  like  oneself.  For  a  Chris- 
tian to  unoquaily  yoke  himeelf  up  with 
an  unbeliever  is  not  conducive  to  Chris- 
tian welfare  and  is  controlled  more 
by  pa&eion,  Such  endangerment  of  the 
Christian's  Rpiritual  interests  could  hard- 
ly be  pleastng  to  God  or  Christ 

AWAKEt 


Coiiscription  and  Freedom  of  Conscience 

Bj  "Avrakvr  «o(ffe«poiidaat  la  BwedM 

DU  R 1 5"  G  the  war  the  newspapers  We  have  never  heard  him  ureadi  and  can- 
wrote  freely  about  Jehovah  3  vit-  not  iaaae  any  statemeut  vouching  for  him  or  his 
nesseSf  who  refuB&d  to  takfi  part  in  opiuioiiB.  But  it  appears  that  the  man  sb  ready 
national  defense  inQasures  because  as  to  AnfT^r  about  everyibiu^  for  liis  convictionsr 
aervantfl  of  the  Most  High  they  arc  doty-  Ta  then  punish,  punish,  pwnigh  And  puuish 
huuml  i<i  H-bsolul^  Qeutrality  toward  af-  ng&in  ia  an  endless  row  k  something  fri^hten- 
fairs  between  oarthty  nations.  Nowadays  ing— sunietliing  owe  jvlmost  refusea  to  helicvo 
one  aoldom  reads  about  the  young  men  is  possible  in  an  pnlighterRd,  de^lol^^atic,  cul- 
among  Jehovah's  witnesses  who,  when  turcd  ^vernmcnt. 

flailed  up  for  training  hs  rn^niiLN,  take  Tou  ask,  on  what  gronndK  <!*>  these 

their   stand    of  nnswenin^  neutrality,  youn^^jncjj  refuse  military  conaeriptiont 

which  Btand  often  aenda  them  to  prieon.  Jq  Antwerp  we  print  the  following  from 

SfmiethnHS,  liowever,   notice  and   com-  the  defense  speech  giv*^u  bv  one  of  these 

luent  on  these  eaaeg  do  appear  in  the  men  last  spring; 

prose.  An  editorial,  tor  exainple,  in  the  j^  ^j^  ^^^  ^  ^^.-^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  q^^  ^r  before 

N'i/hro  Tidnmg  of  June  3, 1949,  told  how  n^p^  f^j.  ^^^  ^  be  faithful  to  the  T.ord  to  ^hom 

one  Erik  Andersson  of  Ludvifcn  ^^as  s*hii-  ^ne  has  pledged  himself  to  aons.  If  I  had 

tcnoed  to  one  month's  imprisonment  in  ^^^^^  flj^j^^  ^  ^^e  kini  of  Sweden  it  would 

1944;  two  months  imprisonment  in  1918;  ^  ^^ht  to  eonsider  ir  a.  dm-itful  'iiLalon  if  I 

and  three  Tnnntlrs  iriipnsonEnent  in  1949,  served  from  the  service  of  this  king  and  en- 

Commenting  on  this  ''shocking  human  ^^^^^  ^^^  j,^.^^^^^  ^f  another  king  in  another 

tragedy"  the  editorial,  m  part,  sftid;  poiniiry  T  have  H\v»rrt  fidelity  to  Chrisit,  Kin« 

The  reason  is  that  for  ronsriener'  shKp  he  of  kin^  and  Lord  of  Jords,  and  1  ^mve  (^onst;- 

haa  refused  to  do  eonaeript^d  aerviee  of  any  crated  my  life  to  3crvc  and  obey  him.  For  this 

kind.  He  is  daily  busy  as  a  preacher  and  it  ia  renson  I  ftd  myself  bound  by  the  Word  of 

his  conviction  that  lie  must  not  k'uvt;  lliisvoca'-  Qod  .  .  ,  to  ''obey  Gofi  rather  Ihuji  men". 

tion  on  any  terms.  Seeing  that  he  has  already  f^cts  5:  29] 

been  in  prison  tidce  for  this  cause  and  now  haa  Th*  measure  to  ptinish  a  pprsnn  because  he 

been  ittnienoed  the  third  time  one  has  no  rea-  ref»i*ew  to  ahrink  from  his  duty  to  obey  God  is 

son  to  doubt  his  honest  eonviction.  A  man  does  tantamount   to  pronouncing  Almighty  ihd 

not  go  to  prison  of  hLg  free  volition  the  third  destitute  of  the  right,  to  have  His  servants  on 

time — cgtisiderinp;  all  that  this  means  in  scri-  earth,  wholly  isolated  for  His  ptirpoaes.  Such 

ous  ment»l  Buffering — If  he  is  not  moved  by  a  a  pror^cdLni;  ought  to  be  unworthy  of  a  eomi- 

stron^  faith.  try  thai  claims  to  be  Christian. 

Thia  is  a  shocking  hTiman  tragedy.  It  is  al-  The  paragraph  which  the  prosecutor  ap- 

laost   inconeeivable   that  such  a  thinf*  rould  pealed  to  in  his  oharge  against  me  provides 

happen  in  enlightened  Sweden  in  AD.  1&49.  punishment  for  a.  wat-rior  Tvho  has  made  him- 

,  ,  .  We  do  not  stop  at  all  to  consider  the  self  guilty  of  infiubordination  to  a  superior, 

creed  of  this  man.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  met-  I  do  not  qni^stion  the  right  of  the  power  of  the 

ing  001  justice  it  is  immaterial.  If  he  had  been  state  lo  demand  obedience  of  its  warriors.  But 

a  Catholic,  an  athei«t^  a  Mohammedan,  a  dis»  I  am  no  wnrrinr  in  tin;  Swcdisli  army.  I  em  a 

senter,  or  a  'Hiigh  ehurch  man"»  it  would  hare  ^soldier  of  Jesus  Christ",  as  Paul  ealls  him- 

been  equally  absurd  to  punish  his  eonviotion  in  self   and   his   Christian   biethren,    [3    Tim, 

this  manner.  The  law  of  Sweden  states  that  no  2:3,  4]  And  it  is  because  i  will  not  make  my- 

mon's  conscience  shall  be  coerced.  .  .  ,  self  guilty  of  insubordination  to  my  Kinff 
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Christ  tiiat  my  cfmacieiKse  prevents  me  rrom 
performing  military  daty*  .  »  * 

Mr,  JudgCj  T  am  hftre  aa  s  poor  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ,  charged  with  a  crime  aimilar  to 
that  on  which  He  woa  indicted,  for  having 
spoken  afcfaiiist  Caosar,  against  the  power  of 
the  Stat*,  and  he  was  seriten<*ed  to  dpath  hy  a 
heathen  judge,  who  tried  to  rdcase  him  when 
he  saw  that  the  accused  was  innocent.  I  am 
hfire  before  a  court  of  justk'c  win^re  ttie  law  of 
God  rests  on  the  court's  table,  and  where  the 
human  lawbook,  to  which  the  prosecutor  has 
appealed,  say^:  '*The  judge  shall  judge  in  ac- 
cordance with  ftod^a  law  and  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,"  ,  »  . 

Many  isenteneea  have  been  passed  on  Jeho- 
vfth'R  witriefljipa  in  this  country,  sentences 
which  have  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
wise  judicial  rule;  "More  attention  should  be 
p*tid  Lu  the  intention  and  the  meamni?  than  to 
the  aet."  "The  TjORo  looketh  on  thfl  heart.,"  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  Bible,  at  the  motive  of  the 


aenons  oi  men,  an^  i  beg  tbat  the  coart  m&^ 
do  30  in  my  cose  as  welL  [1  Sam,  16 ;  7] 

The  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  Sweden 
do  not  always  agree,  and  the  courts  gen- 
erally  prefer  in  such  cases  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  latter.  But  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  havG  placed  their  lives  *fet 
the  disposal  of  the  Lord  to  be  used  "in 
His  yervire,  and  who  iHH^  th(*  senousness 
of  their  position,  there  is  no  alternative. 
And  happy  the  young  men  who,  like  the 
ones  above  menfioned,  are  '^renremberijig 
their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth' 
(Eech  12:1),  and  tirf?  "oheying  God  rath- 
er than  i¥icTi\  In  due  time  they  will  have 
their  reward  froiri  thp  One  Tjawgiver  and 
Judffe,  from  Jcliovnh  (iod  "who  is  ablte 
to  sftve  and  lo  di'stroy"  (Janiea  4: 12), 
from  Him  wiio  can  grant  eternal  life  free 
oT all  juilHary  i:(tnsrripli(>ii  in  a  rightf^ons 
new  world  of  everlasting  peace  1 


CTffp.  7:  IM 


ACTS. 


\Chup.  1: 10. 


"'HASc    at    JLiilAc    ^V'    fi^nv    tAv    ynv   AL- 

C4Mf     *>4     >  tanlDa     -oa     wk-ola      li*      [ind      at 

BfjpL  aad     faaa-^Bq      aad     aDI-^tt-rp       ■■'vali        nvi 

AOL  r9ILl4  pi-at  I  al-prtt  1        Ih^        TplFIBri-        -J*   up. 

HATlni  ^*¥r^     *kJ     It-imf.     Kala.|(     «FaI*      IB        IE||!-'U.i. 

b*  ■•■(  tt*      rilfaar*      or  na        flri.t^  And 


over  Kgyiy^t   nod  All  I1I9 
imisy;. 

1  \  xath\  n  FnmlnQ  cama 
un»u     All     the    t^and    of 

KTem    iii.siretiif :    anH   our 
trA'j'Ml^Iix   fonnd  jio  ProTl- 

12  tnuT-  .TBrph,  hnvlng 
hi-'ard  tlifit  there  wAfi  Grain 
•in  ISpypt.  BCUl:  fmi  *"*■ 
■liitita  [lie  tirtit  time; 

1.'^  tand  At  tFiA  ttncovb 


Exonflirie  the  above  sample  from  a  page  of  the  Emphatic  Diaglott 
translation  of  the  tJ^rcck  Scriptures,  Note  the  word-for-word  tranala- 
tion  of  the  original  Greek  text  and  the  new  translation  in  the  column 
to  the  right.  Many  other  valuable  features  combine  to  make  the  Diaglott 
outstanding.  Send  for  a  copy  today  and  see  for  yourself. 


Enclosed  is  h  coitfribiifion  of  f-'W  for  vhif?h  pteiiKp  spnrf  rae  n  «jpy  of  the  Emphaiie  Diagloit. 
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J«  S^  of  indonMlB 

^  Dr.  Buliiimo  was  elcctoii  proa 

a«nt  of  thp  UnitDd  BtutPS  of  In- 

.<inoeln    IX^ceciber    1*1.    He-    was 

nuninciouslr  thfls*?n  by  th(*  flfH-- 

ors  from  ti^f  ftl^tpoj]  stntps  rpp- 

iflsflnfflri.  Ffft  wfis  sworn  (ti(<>  wrthT; 

Lind«r  n  MnHl^tn  uuLIj   Uiu  tic:^t 

dtty.  Sukuriuf  OfTlnti^d  ljlmj:«_'lf  "u 

ecrvHDt  Qf  tbe  rioople,  fiot  tln;lr 

tuaatet"H    ToiHtiiKi;   stiiitipa   Ispued 

PorapftPcil   Sukarno  t<t  Cearj^e 

WaehlnKton  of  the  Unlterj  snifps 

of  AmGrJt^n,  thf\t  iilftiirx's  njippar- 

tlie  l&sue  furrh'U  plrlurt^s  oC  oth- 
ar  uruiulneiit  Iiidoaealan^,  cnm- 
pared  with  Liticoln,  Humilton 
and  Franklin. 

At  Th«  Ha^jLie  (12/21)  the  hill 

Irnnsferriufi  isovgrt^i^aity  over  tbt 
Kethflclanda  Hast  Indies  in  the 
radoflosflane  fKVatae  Ja^r  by  a 
^gl«  vote  over  the  rpquit^tl  twn- 
thirds.  Tbe  i^ovprpignty  transfer 
was  ■fomiiilly  made  (l2/27>  as 
Queen  Juliana  ut  tli«  iSeLherTands 
Hi^iued  llie  act  of  transfer,  eneilni: 
threfe  and  a.  ba!f  centnrios  of 
Dutch  mle  in  the  EjiBt  Indies  and 
inaugurating  th$  union  of  the  is- 
Jaods  and  th^  JVjp|:hj?rJjJn/i'*  as 
eqnal  partnpra  nndpr  the  DntcU 
frown.  The  arrangement  Is  Himi- 
lar  to  that  i>r  Uif  Brltl&h  i:^om- 
luuuwtaltli.  The  equal-purtDers 
status.  hQwever,  ia  coaEidcrably 
weakened  in  aetiinlity  by  the  fact 
thUt  there  is  a  two-tiiUioa-donar' 
foi^Jfin  Inv&stm&iit  in  Hip  isiantis, 
three-fmirihH  Dutch,  which  the 
IndoneslaDS  must  rwuKuia;. 
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MarvhaU  Fliui  CtuioK«  3oa|clit 

^  Xeffotiiitlana  t^inff  on  fn  I'arld 
In  m1fl'li'V*mlier  hml  iindt^r  cim- 
Hldpriulon  ilm  tiltcrarluu  of  iln* 
Murshall  iiiaii.  [[  wji^  tu  be  made 
u  cli^arliLi:  union  t-alher  than  a 
ait^ahfi  vf  suhMUf£fnfi  tbe  rcfitora 
tlon  of  European  pniductlon^  By 
pritvldlrij;  a  contra)  doihtr  fund 
frotjc  truUe  anions  th*  t>fl'''^'*''pnf* 
Sng  nntionq  mmid  j*p  promoted. 

Artn»  Standardization 

^  Slmultaiiroiifly  al  Ijondon.  Ot- 
tava  anff  U'li^Ji^f^^fr^n  if  u'fis  Hfi- 
nontic^d  in  mlil-l.>OL'P'Tiil>c«r  that 
tho  U.  S^,  IlritfliTL  nnd  Cnnnfla 
wouid  9tandardi7^  their  :irnis  jiiul 
their  milirary  inKJmds,  Thi^  unity 
oT  puritoJie  was,  hvwtj^i'r,  luci'e 
appareiiL  lliaa  real.  Transferring 
il  fioiii  paper  to  practice  is  atilt 
to  he  ateotaplL^hed. 

Setting  Spain  Klght 

•^  Mid- December  sa-fc  the  report 
ttiat  tliree  U.  S.  congressmen  vis- 
itiDC^  Spain  tried  to  gpt  that  conn- 
try  Tight  ^bont  ftif^  iniportance 
th^y  siiniild  airacH  to  sucli  v!siIjj> 
<it  whlcli  there  have  Li^u  quUe  a 
Sew.  Thvy  eipJa/ced  that  no  in- 
dividual iiK-mi>er  of  ConEircsg 
couid  apeak  for  tb^j  whole  Iwdy, 
nor  does  sueh  congressman  trar- 
cUn^  on  his  oim  represent  tive 
goveruiDent.  One  of  tJip  ^foup^ 
TDorpover,  rcminrtfyi  Spain  that 
the  problem  as  far  as  iliut  t-uun* 
Try  wsA  titnttTijed  was  not  what 
Llu^  U.S.  did  aliont  f^iuiiu,  biit 
what  Spain  would  do  alwut  tho 


CT.  S„  and  thftC  Spain's  poflliion  in 
Ui«  democratic  world  dei>eDdB  on 
whkt  haE^K^d  In  Spain.  Inciden- 
tally, the  reUgion  of  congreBsm^n 
wtio  give  Spaip  utflothorlzftd 
bop^  of  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port should  be  noted.  It  has  a 
Itearlng  on  the  subject. 

Franco  Bad  the  FarmerA 

^  Spain's  Third  "^''atl(maI  Aa- 
aembly  of  Fiumeis  and  Stock 
Jtalatra  meeting  on  12/27  called 
OD  Franco  for  mnchnccdcd  r&- 
forms  to  malic  their  dlflltiultlea 
more  f-ndui^ble.  The  Bpfinlfib 
Cftrtee  (iV21)  apjirovftd  the  lf)5{) 
budptt,  whirh  adds  up  to  ubouL 
irtjMM>.noo  pesetas.  Ovtr  30  per- 
rent  of  the  eM»t'4jdltnres  liiabsi 
ary  for  the  armed  forces,  cxelu- 
ilve  of  the  polloc.  Seven  percent 
la  alloticd  to  cducntipn,  Isfld  than 
one  pcrcpnt  to  the  Minlarry  of 
A  ijrl  culture, 

Btdault  Wins  GouAdence  Vote 

^  Uneasy  Hi>s  th^  hpart  of  any 
preinipr  ftf  KranPf.  i"Jeorce«  Bl- 
flfiult,  Sim  orcupyh]^  IhaLoiricein 
late  Dtntmbtr.  after  a  "lohg 
reiKij"  of  some  eight  weeks,  rc- 
cdred  a  toufldence  Voto  of  th© 
A&Bi^ttjhJy,  SOS  5»7,  A}r  th»  j'saf*^ 
KTi\l  he  -won  a  f^irther  vitJtory  by 
^ret(ing  a  msjority  of  AH  in  faror 
of  his  tnenenrpR  tn  Increase  tai^. 
to  bnianop  ihv:  hudset  to  tiontlnne 
string  Marahull-ulau  a.ld.  So  his 
EOvtmioynl.  wobbled  on. 

Steel  Not  Prodnced 

^  According  to  tigureB  issu^  by 
ch*  U.N.  Economic  L'ommlsiRlon 
for  Europe  1 1-^/22)  fthout  6,900." 
(MX>  tons  of  steel  is  nvt  Lein;;  pro- 
duced m  Euroi>&  Idle  steel  ca- 
DafHy  aiJ|j?ared  mainly  In  Eu- 
rope's most  effective  ateol-produc- 
icig   countries,   and  Is  hindering 

UiitrJi  Baby  FroblBm 

^  1  n  the  Netherlanda  the  trayel* 
er  is  aware  of  larj^e  numbers  of 
rOBV-t-'lietlS'*'Ll  children  playing  In 
Uitf  streets  or,  a  little  oJdw^ 
traveling?  alonK  the  highways  in 
jfroups  on  hi<'^tflea.  The  Nethef- 
laadB  is  having  fl  nirrerit  baby 
boom,  and  the  population  la  uow 
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tb«  oaantvy  hu  btfcome  th«  mo^ 
deoaelf  populated  In  Btirope^  £!vf> 
l^ttloB  to  ATiBtmia^  Brvflit  sxK 

an  mt^reafie  of  the  quuta  naiulUf^ 
tP   Uie    Unltwl    Statn   1»   bv1[L 

Height, 

B«olt-Diuiiiitf  ^  OomuHUtial* 

^  According    to   fl    dlapatcb 
(13/18)  the  Communl^-domliiat- 
od  lands   ar«  now   go^ng   tn  to* 
boolt-buralng.    Every    book   tM 
do$4  not  fl<ivftace   thp  raiiRp  fi 
eommunlHm  In  aoqi^  A^fltilte  W3 

arjJdu  Jii  Tvorla:  "The  book  f htf 
(Tow  not  htlJd  xiB  re-educate  Ut" 
peaplft  Id  th«  ftplrlt  of  floduUaFi 
and  Manriet-Lciilnlst  Uw>r7  IP  b 
barmful    book.    The    Communlft 
party  hfls  pffftctlvp  mPniiR  rn  onni- 
ppl  thp  pnirhgae  nf  potltkat  Llt^' 
atum/'  But  It   la   prubablu  lU«L 
tu  cuQunuDtst  countries  the  otd 

that  myB,  ^'£oa  can  load  a  hor0« 
to  vator,  but  yon  CftiiDot  malE» 
him  drink."  The  aim  swms  to  b» 
to   inak«   the   p^nplf    firltilr   tn* 

oloiy  or  «1fte. 

Bavfai4a3i  EiCf^nanfm 

^  HtiDeary  tn  mtrf-l^pftpmrtpr  nr 
refitM  two  Aniflricflnfl  as  SDfw-  K 
alH>  arrested  ^  Brltlelivr  Cunri;D* 
Vionft  w«re  «aLd  to  Unve  be«n 
made.  American  and  British  <oO' 
aalB  we™  denied  Access  to  tb* 
prtaoncra.  The  U.  S.j  Iq-oodb^ 
qnence,  btitin^d  traTel  by  Ameri- 
can to  Hungary.  Krffftin  ^tirterf 
talks  on  trade  agr^JHfi^t.R  with 
thft  Hun^iian  Eovernment  Later 
In  the  moath  Hungary  annona^ 
a  Hweeploff  aatlonallzatl^n  de 
cre^,  affecting  all  trad?  cmd  in- 
duntJ'y  still  Iq  private  haodF  and 
Incl'ttdlng  thtt  -ana^ced  \^y  fwe^^ 
capital,  Involved  were  Amerlrm** 
Brltitb,  h'rfni^h,  Swiss  and  DutcH 
indnatrlfll  holdings  in  HuDKHr>. 

Boltaila  lI:c«eDtea  Koatov 

^  Traicfco  Kobtov,  farmer  d^ 
uty  promler  of  Balg3.rta,  wae  exa^ 
cnt^  br  haufdng,  December  16 
H«  had  atoutiy  d^ntea  ^ilt  ot 
the  iDflJor'  j^iun-gpa  brouKht  acalotfC 
him  and  mntaiDed  In  the  wrUCva 


In  apesi.  «OFnit  For  gnod  measure 
Koator  waa  alaoBtrlpcie^  oC  bla 
<dTll  Ftgtata;  fizHjd  tS.;}Oa  and  de- 
prived ot  aE  bis  gooda, 

Polli^  CefBt  ftantBPPga  Bix 

^  A  m^lHar;  cfrtiit  at  I^rcslm 
fonnd  fotir  French  natJonalB^  a 
German  and  a  Pole  guilty  of  cpj- 
Ids  ftir  the  Frencb  iDtttlUgeDOC' 
a«rvloe  and  Impoacd  long  pM^^h 
seuteocps,  ConftRmtion  of  prop- 
prty  a<¥OinpBaied  K>me  o£  tbM 
MDteoces, 

Pru  Woddlnga 

ni*d«  fr«  £13  of  DcffiOilKT  27.  Th* 
proirpHtlvc  pair  do  not  havfl  to 
pay  a  ponay.  The  manrlarps  nr« 
Blto  oompulBory^  tbnr  \\  to  }w 
rmlly  marrtPd,  thpy  muit  be  niur- 
T\t<  by  civil  mai;ltMrate».  Xhtr  rr^« 
provtetuu  waa  made  bec^unp  ni- 
uwoia  had  beeo  f-irtulBtHH  that  fbc 
new  cIfS!  weddlni^  wDuld  cost 
^*ten  timw  nioro  than  tha  chuT(*h 
c<rromonl«".  Wonder  who  Btart«l 
th«  rumor«? 

TdflOftUfltt  Oat  of  Um  em 
^  TUo  In  lRt<*  Detj^wber  nti- 
noflfl*^  two  ecofjomk  Irlui^plis: 
a  new  flre-ve^r  {radv-ftvatr  w(th 
Grttil  Britain  and  a  mirpluii  In 
Tngoelavla^s  treasury,  bHne^ltiff 
that  ^untry  om  Df  the  r^d  lu 
raoTc  ways  than  one.  Fuktber  h 
civil  flir  pact  w*s  slgn^  Iwrwpni 
Yugoaratia  and  thp  United  States 
whli^h  will  allow  Amerlvuii  fivtl 
Ale  trsinsj^JTt  i/iittiree  to  use  ?u^ 
aluv  irULLlaa  airfields  and  to  paaa 
or*r  Yugoslav  territory  to  other 
points.  The  United  Stateq  In  re- 
ttifn  will  allow  Ti^goaUv  dvH 
alreraft  vWullftr  prtvllofca  Id  the 
IT.  S.  hoDHi  of  Ani^tDH  nnd  Gpr- 
nsHTkjr  MftreoTftr,  a  toati  n^iu  \^e 
Bftn£  for  RecooBtruLituii  huh  in 
rtew  ftjc  Tito. 

Greece  Moans  Clilldt«n 

^  The  Gfeek  gDvemmeut  eeil- 
mates  that  elnce  1^46  the  Cod- 
maniat-led  gnerrfllflft  hnvA  neot 
'.!8.(ion  Gr»t  rfuidrao  out  of  tbe 
CddDtry.  Ttiese  are  now  la  ttiin' 
nicuitaC  facnffa-  ^ud  tni  scTHUfl^ 
mentfl  for  their  repatriation  are 


In  view.  In  jg>fte  ^  <?;»«*«  f4e^ 
tor  tb&lr  return.  Decesftwr  W 
Grvecu  irtHwrTed  a  day  ot  (ooarD' 
ti«  for  these  deported  chlldten. 
N«wgpaperB  were  pubUah«d  with 
hlnek  hordcTB,  fla^  were  flown  nt 
half-maflt  acd  aaiaw»mcDt  pIkcbb 
wer*  clfl^ed.  Fort^im  M^TilBteT 
fy^nfitnnMn  wamwi  Thar  rnmmih 
nism  Intended  to  use  tbese  chll- 
dreu  lu  furtljfr  uttucka  uu  Greece, 

Byrla^fl  Coup  No*  $ 

^  Syria  eifperlenc^  another  coup 
December  10,  the  third  of  the 
year,  Troopa  eurrf^timied  the  ret- 
Idence  of  Oen.  llInnHwl  and  ar- 
rfifiti^l  him  Jinn  hin  fff^fv  Tf^fj"  ir^ 
flTHllwl  nsllif*new  nrpmlerlthiLlftl 
L■l'Ai^*lu.  wbo  losf;  out  in  coup 
Ni>.  1.  Nu»v  be'»  b&ek  lu  Uie  uad* 
dtfr  af::aLu. 

Viet  JifatD 

^  t:1i6  Btnte  of  Vlot  NaiD.  ^hich 
JH  <wmpoBed  of  Tonpklnff.  Anaani 
nnij  LVv^hin-Chtnn,  fortjJ  pprcent 
of  thfl  rprritfiry  of  indo^hinfl. 
took  H  Btep  toward  dominion  sta* 
lui  111  lilt;  Fitui^h  Unlou  ou  De- 
cember 30.  Foreign  affalrii  aod  de- 
f^nae  remain  In  French  hunda 
Fdrnitr  Emperor  Bao  Dai  ta  the 
ehlGf  of  state. 

The  ChliiMA  Sltuattoo 

^  At  the  yenr'B  eiid  PreBldent 
Tnimnti  nnd  tln>  \nrlfinBl  Hivn* 
rity  Ofjundl  werfe'reptJitefl  eia 
having  u^n-tied  that  U,  S.  ocL'upa- 
tfuii  of  PormoBB,  atlU  undfiT  con- 
trol of  G^oeraliBSlmo  Chlaog  Kai- 
abei,  wiis  out.  Further  nJd  tn  thE^ 
NotionaH^tE  waa  under  consider- 
atlon,  aiid  recognltloa  of  Com- 
munist  China  was  deferred,  yen* 
t^MliflfilTTin  ChtaUff  atruitpd  rhfi 
SoviM  of  bQflDK  b^ped  tHe'CM* 
nese  CommuiitE^l!*  lu  |>er|teirdtc 
tht  "gretitefit  ciiiM.  in  h\iiii&tt  ti'iS- 
tory".  lit  said  the  Nntrobalists 
wouM  flight  on  to  the  cud.  What 
that  end  would  be  did  not  aeem 
luuoh  in  doubt. 

RlacArlhar  ConunOrum 

^  Tn  srite  of  the  laot  that  the 
new  JflDanese  Constltutl-^n  b^trs 
JuL^Etii  i\yv  all  tliu«  Irooi  i^filu- 
eaiiifng:  ermec?  fotr^.  QtfitetAl 
MrtoArthur    In    blfl    New    Tear*8 
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Ay^  AKE! 


taeflBflE^e  aeeDToil  Hut  Japaheati^ 
they  bad  sot  rtnoDDred  tftA  knw 
Allecable    Tifght    of    Klt-(lef«Eiee 

flfi:tlnst  TinproToked  attack.  He 
^id  not  explain  ht>w  the;  would 
nifliMixe  (.Ilia  without  arma. 

AnU-PeTfin  Pi4>*v  Stopped 

♦  The  ArK«ntLne  government 
)iiLUd«d  the  aaCl'E^enJn  papci"  El 
/nfmnBiffe^to  a  nice  ChriBtmas 
preuetxt  in  the  shap*  of  a  virtual 
ban  on  the  pap^r.  It  is  thf  t^r^t 
ttmft  a  pap&r  hnit  hppin  Bhut  AbVffi 
tar  iM  nppflii!t[oci  tw  the  Ftidu 
ppmidlctatotslilp.  With  the  iVa- 
crftJw  ami  ^cnira,  two  o^  the 
world's  Rteatest  pap<'ra,  the  rov- 
emnaent  le  iiHlnfi  tnrtlfs  of  har- 
aMitnrnt,  such  fja  ahnttlriff  ddwn 
the  i:>lm'ntors  in  ihe  b»iMing  /w 
<7upJ«fi  by  the  Kttn<m.  HJUiiS  DorJi 
til*  A'fT.mrtn  flnfl  thfi  J'rtftflu  fot 
llbi^l,  Hnil  HtFitlon1ii]>  pulk'emeuaU 
over  tlieiL'  prviuibtfs. 

The  Oro«i  IJffht  for  Trojillo 

^  Th«  Oongrefia  of  the  Domini 
can    Republic    on    Dooomber    26 

gavv  PcflBident  Raf&el  Tnjjlllo 
the  right  tft  uttacw  npt^hhrtrlnir 
laniJa  If  simTi  "knftwin^ly  har- 
hftrpi)  pJnttPra  of  rpvplutlijn  almetl 
Aj;fll[]sC  tJle  rKjiulut^rao  Republic", 
Thti  irrealdent  auured  the  con- 
j^itao  that  the  po^vrer  thua  cap 
ferred  on  him  never  would  b* 
used  in  nets  of  flggresstoD. 

L'utAfia']*  >iupr«me  CouH 

^  pflme  Mlntatep  JhOeiI:^  St.  Lau- 
rent of  Uflnaria  iBHued  B  prwln- 
mRTmn  U2/22)  matins;  Canada's 
Supreme  Cuurl  (he  final  appeal 
tribjijal  or  the  fand-  r^reTioas^y 
Cai^iada'fl  ^al  court  vf  app^l  io 
dvli  matt&ra  l]nd  b^en  ths  Judl- 
clnl  CoTnmttte&  ot  the  PPivy  tJrtiin^ 
cll  la  LontJoCj  suprenri^  rnurt  Of 
the  British  ■Empire.  Ttvo  Jndyvi? 
w^iv  fldcied  to  Canada'fs  5Lit>renje 
HofUrt  to  rtiiae  itH  mpnibeiBhlij  to 
nlDfj, 

Antl-UAW  Vloletioe 

^  The  Uolted  Aut&nupbjle  Worfr- 
erft  l3  a  Btrong  utlon  and  has  cn*^ 
mlee,  AttempU  on  the  lives  nt  lig 
leaders  have  twlcp  hnen  mad« 
duflTig  rbfi  past  yeiir.  A>;aLa 
(12/201    ha  attempt  was  made, 
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Tiynamite  WW  found  on  b  UAW 
Imdanartera  sUUrwaj  ahovU?  be- 
furv  a  achednl^  meetlne  w«b  doe 
t4>  besln.  It  wad  Bii^»«t^  that 
the  dynamite  had  b«ea  piared 
there  In  th&  h<ipft  oif  getting  rrefi- 
Ident  Walter  Reuthw. 

Bice.  Cam,  E^k" 

^  The  rv  s.  governmiiut  02/30) 
ciUfirea  dew  nriv  Jn  tbt!  new 
year's  c^um  aud  ricv  planttngg  In 
ord^jr  to  vrtTeot  nes?  mrpluaeie. 
It  oJso  anpounccd  a  Btop-gap  egg* 

Sine  producer  prlow,  Th*-  hens 
Bhoiild  be  MconrflErPrt  to  lay  few- 
er oi^fis,  no  doaht. 

Oay  Snaov 

ion  Wij*  t'alled  the  ^y'^si'.  elnoe 
lass,  cold  tvar  arcn»  oaflt  a  ehiCr 
OTer  the  ctlebmtiona.  In  th^U.  S.. 
holldny  nfrUltnta  (oot  ft  Toll  of 
hundrcde  ot  lives.  A  ttrf  Htartlu); 
lb  a  ChplttmaR  tr**  dwiroytd  Hi* 
caaJoF  [urt  of  til?  tuwu  uC  H/nd* 
Thfln,   Pll. 

TnunaA  Lov<!  D«d]e*tlov 
^  PrvHldeiit  Tnimaa  In  n  rhriflt- 
■uaa  eve  ^^tlng  f^klad  upon 
the  Amcrloun  peop'o  to  <J«l/(^r« 
theiDSclToa  anev  tO'  th*»  tnvfl  of 
their  fclloiiv  men.  H**  IJUiored  a. 
petition  aaking  him  to  paj-dnn 
Wjnsclent^ftUs  i>bJec.iorti  t^  irar. 
'I'hp  DPlltlOD  wus  BisnH3  by  Icad- 
ttiK  «dccttt^*rt,  ujJoMfera  aulborB 
and  tsdentifitb. 

Come  B&ek  toBonirt! 

^  Tht  popc^s  invitation  (lU/Sa) 
for  Procofftaor^  and  OrmrKloX  to 
«^Jd  Jfrin  1b«  Knmafi  Catiii^llc 
church  did  ant  cause  muQh  com- 
motltin.  Protestants  remembered 
the  InaniHitlou  and  the  millions 
slain  by  the  pope'g  ordeif*  ip  ten- 
luHes  past  They  had  no  desire 
to  return  tv  unjthing  of  tbe  binil, 
Alao;  TPlth  "holy  yeaf"  emphasis 
on  building  afid  painilnes  and 
art  treasi^tea  and  mbes  and  yru- 
MSBionA  a  nrf  ^eremorti*^  the  Yati- 
rain's  mnceptloo  oF  "materialism" 
was  muL'L  Id  doubu  The  Xcw 
Yvrt  Time*  head((iicd  an  attlrle 
showing  that  the  '-holy  yflar"  has 
a  poLltteal  aim. 


4  fbc  ""bolv  fMir"  inauEDrnted 
by  t>opa  Piiw  xri  in  late  Decem- 
ber la  to  he  on^  of  ornate  and 
elaborate  ceremoulea.'  But  the 
nev^Apera  £ave  apace  to  a  ''pim- 
ple eereujony"  <>»  December  2B  In 
which  the  pope  itpDi  to  an  altar 
In  the  Vattcan  and  repeats  J  *i!nt- 
pie  prayers  pre^oribed  by  himself 
bj  ^bleh  he  simply  forgave  him- 
self all  sinsi  up  tn  tben.  The  Klui- 
ple  pf<kpl4>  Joined  Id  the  act^ 

Dedflcatlofi  9I  Stollo 

♦  JStul1ri"»70tli  birthday  brought 
KiviiL  celebrations  in  TtuEsia,  to. 
gether  wltli  immenBe  llkenpsasfl 
of  tbc  premier  dlsplFiyed  (*very- 
»h(^re,  fljid  htB  Tniflnme  pralae 
procJslmed  !n  many  apetMrbeB  aod 
Hrrlrle*.  Wantlnir  a,  deity,  why 
wn(|(d  not  Che  (up  man  of  coai- 
naubl8iu  hv  given  tmmodcratQ 
praise-*  In  the  eatJmatlon  of  <;om- 
mublat  propnRandlete'  thei%  la 
n&na  hisbcr  than  Stalin,  In  henv- 
co  or  i^artb.  Statin  la  vtrrtiaiiy 
lead  to  them,  and  be  Hpems  to  ru- 
oelve  their  pntPntly  exaiwt^i-ated 
prniRP  with  iL  HlmiK  Ltmiitenanco. 

Ncfv  EUnstcIn  Theorj' 

^  rrvCeKSf^r  Albert  Eiast^Ju, 
^htme  nimble  brain  evolved  the 
Cheflry  of  rclntU'lty,  leading  ro 
the  discovery  of  the  atom  homt)* 
hfltt  come  forward  with  a  Dew 
theory.  This,  hh  t^inimA.  explaJi* 
"Ihe  un'vi»rj4p"  frflin  ihe  stand- 
point of  ia"BvLtaiHjLi.  The  aeir 
theory  niuHt  uUtl  tie  tested,  how- 
ever, arid  there  Is  much  work  in- 
volved Ln  appljioe  the  tests.  Com- 
pnrgtfv'ely  few  seientlstB  will  ful- 
Ij  gra^p  the  theory.  It  se^nB. 

"R*ln  on  the  Sun"' 

#  Selentistft  attending  tl»e  aji- 
nuM  TiieediiK  flf  the  American  M- 
soejatiOD  for  lite  Advaiicetuent  of 
SeleoLV  Ln  late  December  saw 
atxjlti.  The  upota  wero  ^n  the  ^un, 
had  been  there  for  a  long  tlm*. 
but  the  eeiefltlsU  had  a  ne^s- 
tbporj  about  them.  Tbey  said 
the**  spots  Indii'BTe  solar  rain- 
alorwE,  not  of  n'a[er  but  uC  fittr 
irfts(*ff.  ffo  liol  l!i^([  eieo  ti<^tt  is  va 
P'^rised,  Tlie  mlnflCnrnia  covewd 
a  m<>de»t  billion  equarc  miUa, 
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^ 


True  friends  are  few  in  tliis  fild  world  of  malice 
and  duplicity,  Happy  indeed  is  the  man  who  ia 
fortunate  entjiigh  to  find  one.  Do  you  aeek  a 
frieiidf  Then  read 


The  Watchtoweff  pnbtishwl  \^\\w^.   1879,  is  dependable.  An  iague 
appears  regularly  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  Gver^'  month. 

Tht  Watchtoivcr  doce  not  claim  to  be  perfect  or  inspired,  but  it 
faithfully  follows  in  Hit*  light  nf  advancing  Scriptural  knowledge. 
Its  articles  are  the  result  of  painstaking  Bible  researoh. 

The  Waichtrnver,  likp  h.  hue  friend,  directs  its  readers  to  the  path 
of  life  as  revealed  by  the  Bible  and  warns  against  snares  and  pitfalls 
which  a  Christian  must  i^hiinJu  avoid  injury  and  harm* 

The  Waichtower  is  not  swayed  by  pubjic  opinion.  It  clings  stead- 
fastly to  truth  in  spite  nT  pressure  or  insinuation. 

The  Watchtow^r  uncovers  ODomiea  and  faleehood  and  eonstaatly 
seeks  the  welfare  of  hnnnst  men.  Ia  this  not  the  work  of  a  faith- 
fnl  friend  1 


Encloaed  Is  |1.00.  Pleua  ent'^r  ityy  Hut]ficri[)Tiofi  fftr  The  W^tchimDcr  for  1  ^«iir.  I  imder«tfmd  Uiflt  it  tlia  is 

maiJed  \x^i*ttti  M47  1*  1050,  [  ani  to  neoipa  S  Scriptural  bootct«t£  fre^?. 
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AWAKE! 


INSIDE  THE  ITALIAN  BOOT 

As  Italy  faces  another  "holy  year" 


Petticoats  in  Politics 

Could  women  succeed  in  running  the  world 
wliere  men  have  failed? 


Hawaii*s  Strong  Bid  for  Statehood 

Would  she  be  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  the  Union  ? 


Nature^s  Gliders 

Things  stranger  than  birds  or  men 
sail  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 


FEBRUARY  22,  1950  semimonthly 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

No^vf  vaun»9  UtiAt  are  M^  to  )c«ep  you  wxArake  to  'the  ^tal  bvue^ 
of  our  Hmef  fru»t  be  unfettered  by  ceoscrsMp  and  ffel£«h  interots. 
"Awake!"  hu  no  fbtteraH.  It  reco^Izeff  facts,  facea  facts,  t^  fr^e  to 
publish  foctff.  It  U  not  Iwund  W  political  ombitiofu  or  oblMatlormj  it  ifl 
unhampered  by  adverttAers  whose  tees  must  not  be  trodoen  on;  it  ia 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creedo.  Thld  journal  keeps  ttself  &6e  that 
It  may  speak  freely  io  you.  But  it  dots  not  abu^e  its  freedom.  It 
maintaifu  Inte^Jrity  to  truth. 

"Aurake  1"  uses  the  regular  nevw  channelAf  but  hi  not  dependant  on 
ih^nv.  [t£  own  correspondents  are  on  all  contiTients^  fn  scores  of  nations. 
Frotn  tho  four  comexv  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on-the^soenes 
reports  coma  to  you  throii^h  these  colutnns.  This  jourrtal*a  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  intcmatioAaL  It  is  read  Iti  many  natcons,  in  many 
lan^uo^es,  by  persons  of  all  a^cs.  'I'hrou^h  its  pa^cs  many  fields  of 
kiiuwied^  pass  in  revic^v — ^vcmmcnt,  commcrcct  religion,  history, 
deoOrttphVi  ocience,  social  condttiono^  natural  ■wondera — why,  its  covers 
a^e  is  Ob  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hijjh  aa  the  heavens. 

"Awake  ["  pledf^  itself  to  righteous  principles^  io  exposing  hidden 
foes  aiid  subLlc  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
moLimera  and  strtfii^Llieiiiii^  lliose  di^ieai'ieiied  by  the  failui'es  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  estabUslunent  of  a.  right- 
eous Ne^v  World, 

Get  act^uainted  v^'ith  "Awake!"  Keep  awake  by  rcodinjj  "Awake]*' 

Ftblisftvd  6Chr]iia?*THLT  Bt 

WATCnTOM'EH   DIDL.E1   AND    TRACT    SOCrE?rrt    INC. 

117  Ad*ma  Stre*l  Br*ofc1jn   1.  N.  Y,,  U   H-  A. 

Fiv*  ocnt*  Ji   c6py  Oti»  dol'ar  K  lf«r 

ChHIt  If  ftWW  wUa  KOl  to  cw  oAtct  kiv  t* 
«pHlMl  «ffHtlw  wlthlf]  iw.  notith.  Rtnri  ^mit  nU 
■I  well  u  in  addrcsL 

Oflhxa  Iwly  QubcrlptJva  tttit 

IVttfftlU,  1 1  Rrf^rfrtri  U..  AintUltld.  H.a.W.  Hi 
CaaHdt,  IV  Inriii  Ai^.,  T^fonlo  S,  OoLieIci  tl 

(■•li«d,  M  Ctmfta  ToTftw,  lADdw,  ff.  2  Of 


RwHIuiu  ^hi-.Yiltt  IM  Hot  In  rffles  la  rov  <■»' 

^■fc  (UUicr^  «t  fopff.  bjnhLuion  an  anrpW)!  *t 
JinHUyn  tnm  Munitiei  mtn  no  «■«  h  bmioi, 
h9  1rit»mirJanil  luilicT  drier  vBlT.  eitvAlpHHI 
ritn  tn  ddBMOl  onntrkc  ut  bm  cttLcd  La  Imt 

HVt\ti  «  nplntia   (wllA  rmmt  btaok)  b  nt 

■Dtwwl  M  HCUd-diH  Mflft  4  BrmklTB,  H-  T.,  nid  vf  >tw4i  S,  IBTfl.  Prlflt«d  la  U.  a.  J. 
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INSIDE  THE  ITALIAN  BOOT 

By  ''Awake!"  coirespondetit  in  Italy 


STILL  badly  bruised  and  bleeding,  the 
world  staggers  to  its  feet  to  face 
another  'Tioly  year'*  in  1950.  In  Italy  it 
is  called  Armo  Santo  and  great  prospects 
are  in  view.  Among  other  things,  it  will 
bring  a  gOodly  influx  of  dollarSj  pounds 
and  pesos  as  an  anticipated  two  million 
pilgrims  and  tourists  converge  upon  the 
"Eternal  City"  Rome  in  response  to  pa- 
pal invitation*  The  pope,  expressing  hope 
that  1950  would  result  iu  "the  return  of 
humanity  to  God^',  declared  it  the  year 
of  ''the  great  return".  Whether  or  not  it 
will  be  so  in  a  spiritual  sense  leaves  room 
for  conjecture.  But  aU  indications  favor 
a  substantial  return  in  the  numbers  of 
visitors  to  Italy  and  Rome  as  world  trav- 
el agencies  gear  themselves  for  the  heavy 
traffic  expected.  However,  when  the  trav- 
elers arrive,  what  will  they  find?  Inside 
the  water-bounded  boot  what  is  taking 
place  J 

First  you  must  east  an  approving  eye 
over  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land;  its 
scenic  spots  would  be  hard  to  match* 
Up  in  the  north,  the  stolid,  snow-tipped 
peaks  of  the  Italian  Alps  reach  up  into 
the  blue,  making  wide-eyed  pfe,ssengera 
crane  their  necks  upward  from  passing 
trains  to  take  in  the  full  height  of  their 
beauty.  Just  to  the  south  and  following 
the  Po  river  eastward  spreads  out  the 
fertile  Padana  plain,  in  whose  center 
throbs  the  nation's  industrial  heart,  Mi- 
Ian,  first  in  economic  importance  and 
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second  only  to  Eorae  in  population.  The 
curving  coastline  to  the  west  delights  the 
tourist  with  its  unparalleled  climate  and 
seaside  resorts  that  have  made  famous 
the  Italian  Itiviera,  But  the  coastline  on 
the  east  offers  picturesque  Venice,  whose 
streets  are  paved  witli  water  and  whose 
romantic  setting  makes  it  ideal  for  an 
Italian  hone^Tnoon*  Una  gondolaf  8%,, 
signore  ! 

Like  a  rock-ribhed  backbone,  the  Ap- 

ennine  mountams  run  the  length  of  the 
boot,  making  many  an  Itahan  farm  slant 
steeply;  yet  the  farmers  till  the  slopes. 
Ah !  then  there  is  Rome,  rich  in  its  tra- 
dition and  historic  ruins,  its  culture  and 
priceless  works  of  art,  resting  as  of  old 
upon  its  seven  hills  while  the  green- 
colored  Tiber  snakes  its  way  in  and 
out  And  here  is  found  also  the  center 
of  attraction  for  the  '"holy  year":  the 
temporal  kingdom  of  the  Vatican  City 
state  from  which  the  vast  spiritual  do- 
main of  the  pope  reaches  out  to  embrace 
345,000,000  people  throughout  the  world. 
Traveling  130  miles  farther  to  the  south 
one  finds  gay  Napoli,  gay  despite  its 
misery,  while  across  its  beautiful  bay 
sulks  the  menacing  Mt  Vesuvius.  The 
prolific  fruit-producing  island  of  Sicily 
at  Italy's  toe  tip  and  the  rectangular  is- 
land of  Sardinia  complete  our  geo- 
giaphieal  aketcb.  But  what  about  its  size 
and  population  ¥  Italy  has  approximately 
46,000,000  inhabitants;  so  if  you  take 


(iboat  one-ihiid  of  the  population  of  the , 
48  United  States  and  Kqneen  it  into 
an  area  slightly  smaller  then  CnlifDmia, 
yoii  will  JjftVH  an  idea  of  what  Italy  Is 
up  cigEiinet, 

PolUieal  Pnhletm 
Only  a  centui-j  ago  Italy  was  divided 

into  many  small,  jealous  kiiigcLoms  and 
dnkeihiKia,  incladinR  a  large  terrilnry 
over  which  tl)«  jjapaey  mled.  Tears  of 
Wtter  stroggle  finally  iiniled  Ihem  all  io- 
gethcr  under  the  ftfrhting  aeal  of  (lari- 
baldi,  Victor  Eminanael  U  asBuined  the 
title  of  Kijig  of  Italy,  hulI  with  the  aub- 

f'ugation  of  the  papal  state  in  ISfOKpme 
aca.me  t.lii>  capital  of  tlio  new  kingdom. 
Then  began  miit'li-iintided  reforms;  rail- 
roads, streets  and  schools  ivi-rn  built,  and 
colonic  actiuircd. 

On  October  28,  1922,  in  the  wake  of 
postwar  diBordor,  the  blm'.k-s!iirted  forc- 
es of  Mussolini's  faeeists  effe^'ted  their 
"March  on  limtm",  and  &  new  regime 
began.  It  ended  sadly  for  the  Italian 
penple,  after  plunRing  thero  jdId  the 
Rbyis  of  war  [com  which  ihcy  have  yet 
to  recover.  After  tJre  i*ar  a  new  democ- 
racy waJ^  formed,  and  the  nMlinn  be- 
gan putting  the  broken  ends  together. 
Anew,  liberal  C'onHfilutJon  was  produced 
m  1945,  Article  7  of  whieh,  however,  re- 
news tliH  marriage  bond  between  Church 
and  Stnte  by  dwlaring  the  Maeeolini- 
isigned  Lateran-Treaty  of  192^  stJU  valid. 
Today,  no  sooner  does  one  enter  Ttaty 
than  lie  Teali/.es  somelhinR  ie  brewing 
politieuUy,  The  govennaent  ia  aharply 
divided  between  toft  wing  Cowmiimsis 
and  right  wing  Christian  Democrats,  In 
the  ccntroversy  tlie  newspapers  violently 
taie  sides,  leaning  either  to  tin-  right  or 
to  the  iuCt,  with  a  few  tryiiig  hard  lo  re- 
main independ^nL  bat  not  aiwoyg  suc- 
ceeding. ThuB,  in  regard  to  Ibe  govem- 
meiil's  failure  to  apprehend  the  notorious 
Sicilian  bandit.  Oiuliano,  who  has  eluded 
an  army  of  police  for  several  years,  (lie 
ciinaerTative  //  Tempo  observed:  "What 
is  the  nflw  democracy  doing!  Hasn't  it 


any  lawet  Hasn't  it  the  necesBary  pow- 
erst  Hasn't  it  the  will  and  energy  to  en- 
sure Pcepcot  for  law  and  defcmi  public 
safety  r 

The  highly  independent  Jl  Montcnto 
fiot  in  a  erack  at  the  govt- riKoenf  g  exten- 
sive "morality  drive"  which  outlaws  kiss- 
ing 10  public  and  vneaiin^  abbreviated 
bathing  sqits:  'Randilism  represents  at 
least  as  BcriouB  an  ofteuKe  against  iiinrala 
as  does  naked  shouldere."  Such  straining 
at  a  bathing  siii*  and  swaiJowiBg-  a  bandit 
seems  typical  of  the  inflnenw  uf  the 
dergywho  are  famous  for  their  '"moral- 
ity drives"  iliM  world  over  but  who  neg- 
lect to  provide  that  whii-U  h  the  best 
defense  a«ainat  immoralitv :  tru«  knowl- 
edge of  Oud'B  Word,  the 'Bible. 

Becanse  of  the  jiolitical  discord,  .the 
debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Jyei'iil'iff  mid 
ill  thft  Senate  provide  plenty*  of  action 
these  days.  On  mr-asion,  the  heat  of  arRu- 
nient  has  passed  the  name-calling  stage 
Hwd  erupted  in  the  swinging  of  fists 
and  ehair-ibrowing. 

AffricuUan  ana  Industry 

In  KdutJieru  Italy,  a  minority  of 
wealtLy  barons,  miinlH  and  counteasea 
own  vast  uncnltivated  domains,  ai.t.iiiiUy 
feudal  inlieritances.  The  poor  farmers, 
poverty-stricki'd,  with  hungry  moutfis  afi 
home  Gryijig  for  food,  have  hemi  driven 
by  despferation  to  become  "squatters"  on 
this  idle  Imid,  cultivating  portions  of  it 
to  provide  some  neceasif/ias  of  iife  for 
their  families.  The  alternative  is  to 
starve.  Learning  o£  this  encroaehmcnt  on 
their  property,  (he  opiilrait  landowners 
summon  the  authorities,  and  wfiat  resuffe 
is  wpU  typified  by  the  following  incident 
reported  in  11  P(w.xe: 

A  group  of  Knemployed  farmers,  living  in 
the  moRt.  squalid  misery,  were  iatcnt  on  oc- 
eupfing  a  smsll  area  of  land  beluufcing  to  the 
Uarquis  Anscimo  BerlinBeci,  land  on  which 
had  growu  cveri-  kind  of  weed,  not  havmBbfen 
coifivated  or  liUcri  fur  at  itasl  twenty  years, 
About  4  p.m.  tlie  iarmers  were  fllrrfl<'ti;d  by 
the  roar  of  AcamioriEtte  of  th&"UeUrc"  <me«h. 
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anised  police),  with  A  handred  nulitUmcn  there  is  no  scarcity.  But  who  can  buy 

aboard,  commanded  \>j  the  nwrshal  oi  the  these  products  on  the  salary  of  the  aver- 

carahin^eri  £ryiit  Ctrtl.  ,  .  ,  age  laborer  who  earns  from  $1,00  to  $3,00 

The  farmers,  in  their  inoooenee  far  from  a  dayT  A  railroad  worker,  for  uistanoe, 

fluppoamg  what  would  happen,  welcomed  with  may  cam  30,000  lire  monthlyj  which  is 

joyous  cheering  the  appearance  of  the '^Celere"'  less  than  $50.00.  Yet  beef  costs  70o  a 

police.  But  these,  armed  with  pistols,  snh-  pound,  or  half  a  day's  wages.  Butter  is 

machine  guns  and  hand  prenad&s,  hurriedly  83ea  pound.  Coar,$30.00perton.  Aman*s 

dcsctndefJ   and  madt   threateningly  for  thfc  suit  yfi]\  cost  ^6.00,  while  a  pair  of  ehooft 

wnrkersof  the  soil.  ItFfli^hinglhefBrmerH,  who  rung  from  $R.r»0  and  up.  In  one  fomilyj 

stood  imnwvabie  and  sstonished,  they  rounded  the   hushand  is  working  14-16  houn^  a 

them  up  tgfcther  with  the  vrora^n,  pushing  the  day,  his  wife  worka  about  6  hours,  and 

men  auJ  buys  wiUi  Hit  butLs  o£  their  sub-  togelht^r  Uiey  earn  L.lOOO,  or  $L50»  to 

machine  ^ns.  The  poor  farmers,  with  only  support  themselves  and  ihree  i:hiidreru 

their  hoes  for  wcapous  of  dcfcneo,  tried  in  How  can  one  properly  feed,  Yjlothe  and 

vain  with  words  to  placate  this  unsusp^tod  jnt^dit-ally  care  for  a  large  family  on  that 

police  fnry,  and  then  ilecided  it  was  h<>st  \n  amount!*  And  what  about  thost^  poor  un- 

retreot,  wiiile  the  j^^omon  and  youngsters  look  fortunates  who  cannot  obtain  a  job  of 

to  their  hceJs.  terriflod.  Then  the  police,  for  miy  kind f  The  unemployed  number  cloee 

motives  uniisnaKy^difflr.iilt  to  eKplnin,  hurled  to  two  million.  Re^gttrs  alxiund. 
A  number  of  hand  grenades  at  their  backs  and         it   is    in   thifi   discouraging   ec^oJiQiiiic 

fired  their  sub-machine  ffuns.  A  15-year-old  abyss  that  thousands  of  Italians  exist 

boy,  FraiK^ewtM*  Zho,  fell  vn  his  faee  in  a  puol  today.    An   Tfalian   journalist   reflected 

of  blood,  his  ghouldera  riddkd  with  bullets;  a  this  seemingly  hopeless  condition  rKnent- 

few  tjtcps  away,  25-ycflr-old  Francesco  Nigro  ly  while  inapectinff  the  unbelievably  bes- 

t!ulla|j.-it;J   Lm  111*;  i^i-uuiid   vvilL  large,  mortal  tin!  r.oTiditiims  Under  which  the  BuJphUT 

wcunda    in   hi»   back.  .  .  ,  thirteen   of   the  mine  workers  of  Sicily  lahor  and  live, 

wounded  w^rc  taken  to  the  hospital  Moved  by   the  eight  of  back-breaking 

Other  shootings  followed.  In  protest  \a\Hu\  fillht  fioverty,  large  families  of 

against  such  police  action  a  nation-wide  ragged,    shoeless,    sVimiy    children,   he 

strike  was  called  by  all  bus  and  tram  op-  muttered :  "^Vhy  are  these  people  liv- 

erators^  paralyzing  the  country's  trans-  ing?'*  AndJ  in  truth,  were  it  not  for  the 

portation  Byetem.  President  of  the  Coun  will  in  man  to  live,  and  to  live  in  hope 

cil^  De  Oa^peri,  visited  the  trouble  areas  tbal  some  day  things  will  be  better,  it 

in  CalabriH  to  paf^ify  l^hH  fartiiers  wIUi  would  alt  seem  so  futile,  vain< 
promises  of  putting  into  effect  certain 

agrioultural  reforms  long  overdue.  But  Religion's  Contribution 
alrKady  many  lives  have  been  lost  in        But  has  Italy's  religion,  which  ghonlij 

thie  bitter  struggle  between  the  hungry  oiTftr  hope  and  enlightenment  to  the  pgo- 

poasants  and  rich  landholders.  pte,  made  it  a  better  pla<'e  in  wliich  to 

But  surely  the  condition  is  better  for  £ve!  For  all  its  1,600  years  of  existence, 

the  workingman  in  the  eity,  is  H  mitt  influence  and  opportunity  to  help  the 

In  NapIeSj  Home,  Genoa,  FaJermo  and  Italian  people,  what  haw  she  to  ehowF 

other  large  cities  one  seea  bright  store  A  man  who  lived  on  earth  19  centuries 

windows  filled  with  all  [rianuer  of  fash-  ago,  imbued  with  more  than  human  wis- 

ionable    clothes,    rich-looking  bolts    of  dom,  declared  ;/*Fnr  lliere  is  no  good  tree 

clothj  household  goods,  and  every  other  that  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit;  nor  an  evil 

necpKsjIy.  The  colorful  markets  that  fill  tree  that  bringeth 'forth  good  fruit.  For 

the  pia^^as  daily  are  well-stocked  with  every  tree  in  knoviTi  by  its  fruit/* — Luke 

fruits,  vegetables^  fish  and  meatB.  Truly  6: 43,44,  Douap  Version. 
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It  IB  this  combination  of  economic  pav-  m  the  many  eomitrieB  left  un  scathed  or 

erty  and  eleiical   political  connivance  iee^  damaged  %  the  wart  Have  not  these 

that  is  f motif ying  the  seedbed  of  Com-  prayed  and  confessed  and  partaken  of 

munism  in  Italy.  To  stem  the  rising  tide^  cominiinioTi  hs  jnm^h  as  and  more  tiian 

the  Catiiolic  Church  threw  all  her  weight  oth^r  peoples?  And  here  in  Italy  is  the 

into   the   1948   elections   to  prevent  a  very  heart  of  the  "Christian  religion''. 
Communist  victory,   Monfes,  nuns  and 

priests^  many  of  whom  had  been  acclnd-  Religion  in  Daily  Life 

ed  from  the  world  in  c*lf/if^tera  and  con-  Bat  turn  now  to  the  rclij^ioue  SBpeot 

venta,  showed  np  at  the  polls  to  vote,  of  Italy.  It  pftrmeates  every  phase  of 

An  unprecedented  eight,  but  it  worked  I  daily  life.  It  affects  the  cuetotnsj  habits, 

The  Christian  DemocrafM  scored  a  ma-  and  even  their  dress.  It  influences  them 

jorJty.  However^  more  and  more  Cathn-  strongly  In  Iwth  social  and  political  af- 

JicB — inany  alienated  from  the  clergy  by  fairs.    Religion    is    compulsory    in    tiie 

their  tactics  duiing  Fascism  and  the  war  pohools,  where  yonnp  minds  are  early  in- 

— began  to  show  increasing  symjmtliy  (IcH^irinated.  Statues  of  saints  are  placed 

toward  Coinmuniam»  and  the  pope  was  in   special  niches  cnt   in   Uih   exterior 

constrained   to  apply  his  most  power-  of  mo&t  buildings  and  in  the  entrance- 

ful  weapon,  GxcommuniCHtinn.  Each  one  way   of   apartment    houses.    'Ihc    part 

must  decide;  arc  you  a  Catholic^  or  a  played  by  inrnj^t^w  of  eaints,  and  particn- 

Commiiiiirtf,!  You  cannot  be  both.  In  a  larly  of  the  Madonna,  is  very  significant 

nation  traditionally  boiin<l  i.ij  the  Church  in  the  Italian's  worship, 

as  is  Italy,  the  decree  had  its  effect  with  High  up  on  a  mountain  near  Genoa 

liaany  wlio  were  "on  the  fence'\  but  with  rests  a  little  sanctuary.  It  was  built,  nn 

others  it  was  "the  straw  that  broke  the  the  spot  where,  three  or  fo^r  centuries 

earners  back"   and  they  became  more  ago,  a  in^asant  is  reported  to  have  seen 

hardt^ned  in  their  anticlejicalism^  the  '*Blessed  Virgin".  According  to  the 

If  prayers  and  religious  blessings  tradition,  the  vision  requested  him  to 
count,  Italy's  health  ought  to  be  tups,  buihl  a  church  there,  but  when  he  excitcd- 
Probably  no  other  one  nation  in  the  ly  told  his  wife  about  it  she  ridietiled  him 
world  has  as  many  churches  per  square  with  scorn.  So  he  said  no  more.  Some 
milo,  whose  citizenry  pray  Dfleiifir  or  time  later,  confined  to  bed  by  an  injury, 
longer  before  images  of  saints  and  ma-  he  beheld  in  a  night  vision  the  Madon- 
donnai?,  than  right  here  in  Italy.  Yet  it  na  repeating^  her  request,  MirEwulously 
scema  not  to  be  the  most  blessed.  Priests  cured  soon  after^  the  story  continues,  he 
and  people  prayed  fervently  during  the  proQlaimed  to  everyone  what  had  hap- 
last  WHV,  but  suffered  miserably  at  the  pcned;  his  account  was  believed  and  the 
hands  of  both  friends  and  tmemieH,  Their  religious  leaders  saw  to  the  building  of 
cities  were  hollowed  out  by  bombs,  both  a  cliLireh  and  a  chapeL 
and  when  the  useless  war  was  ended  it  Within  the  chapel  reposes  a  life-siwe 
was  found  that  nerilfHr  sairds  nor  niadon-  statue  of  the  MadoimQ.  deUa ^uardia^  the 
nas  had  protected  husbands,  fathers,  baby  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  the  old  peas- 
brothers  and  sons,  women  and  children,  ant  kneeling  before  her,  hands  clasped 
For  all  this  the  clergy  had  an  answer,  in  worshipful  attitude.  At  the  foot  of  her 
From  their  pulpits  they  unashamedly  altar  is  a  bassket  and,  as  we  look,  the 
declared  that  this  was  a  just  punishment  simple  folk  who  cuhik*  Id  pray  and  light 
from  God  justly  executed  upon  a  sin-  a  candle  addtheircontribution  to  the  pile 
fnl  people.  of  ItaJJan  lire  already  theTo. 

But  the  reasoning  mind  rebels  at  this!  Farther  up  the  road  a  little  carnival 

Are  thewe  people  more  sinful  thaa  those?  is  going  on,  with  hucksters  of  every  de- 
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scription.  There  is  a  restaurant  and  hotel 
for  those  who  come  to  stay  and  pray  for 
several  days,  local  stores  offer  religious 
knickknacks  for  sale,  stories  of  the  Ma- 
donna's miracleSj  etc.  Upon  entering  the 
church  in  the  square,  we  hear  the  priest 
discoursing  about  the  Madonna,  and  not*? 
his  words  as  he  declares:  "Next  to  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  Mary  appears  as  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  Chnstian  religion. 
A\Tty?  Because  she  was  chosen  by  God 
the  Father  to  be  the  mother  of  His  son 
and  finally  she  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Grhost.  This  means  she  was  married  to 
the  Holy  Ghost/'  It  was  Mary  that  had 
always  helped  the  Church  in  its  hour  of 
distress,  and  so  he  called  upon  her  to 
defend  the  Church  against  Conunimism. 
We  i&ave  the  building,  calling  to  mind 
the  simple  Jewish  woman,  Mary,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  knew  little  of  and 
cared  less  for  polities,  and  who  loved  God 
too  much  to  ever  want  so  much  adula- 
tion given  her.  In  her  day  she  knew  tlio 
Scriptures  declared:  *'I  the  Lord,  this 
19  my  name:  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to 
anoth&r,  nor  my  praise  to  graven  things," 
— Isaias  42 :  8,  Douajf  Version. 

Idolatrous  Procession 

Last  spring,  the  Madonna  ddla  guar- 
dia  left  her  retreat  on  Mt.  Figogna  and 
was  carried  into  Genoa.  For  weeks  in 
advance!  wall  posters  and  church  an- 
nouncements notified  everyone  that  the 
Madonna  was^  to  make  a  parish-to-paiish 
pilgrimage.  As  the  day  approaches,  the 
excitement  heightens ;  feverish  prepara- 
tions are  made ;  a  sign  appears  in  lights 
on  the  church  facade,  ''Come,  0  Mary!'' 

Then  one  evening  the  movement  in  the 
streets  below  gives  evidt'nce  that  tho  long- 
awaited  hour  is  near.  Sometime  tonight 
the  Madonna  will  come.  Women  and  chil- 
dren are  seen  carrying  tandles,  shielded 
in  a  cone  of  white  paper  to  protect  the 
flame  from  the  wind.  Draperies,  special 
banners,  blankets  and  even  bedspreads 
are  hung  from  every  window.  Though  it 
is  an  hour  before  niidnigiit,  the  illnmina- 
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tion  makes  everything  day-bright,  throw- 
ing into  clear  relief  the  packed  proces- 
sion now  entering  the  street  to  the  right* 
The  air  is  filled  with  ^^  muffled  murmur- 
ing of  thousandSj  the  sculHing  of  shoes 
on  the  pavement,  the  shouts  of  children, 
and  the  boom  of  a  loudspeaker  thunder- 
iug  above  it  all. 

Now  the  noise  changes  as  the  throng 
joins  unevenly  in  a  song  of  supplication 
to  the  ''Bl^i?^s^d  Vii'f^W,  tbt^  thivi,  l^^yrifcTil^- 
ing  wail  of  feminine  voices  drowning  out 
the  fewer  masculine  notes.  The  crowd 
comes  nearer.  In  the  lead  are  a  number 
of  men  walking  in  loose  order;  a  sound- 
car  precedes  the  float  of  the  Madonna 
carried  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve 
men;  on  each  side  are  the  ever-present 
oarabinierij  rifles  shing  over  shoulders; 
and  finally  tht>  mas.s  of  the  proression, 
jamming  the  street  behind  and  overflow- 
ing onto  the  sidewalksj  lips  moving  in 
hymn'  or  in  prayer,  eyes  fixed  on  the 
image,  the  ground,  or  gazing  up  at  the 
windows  above.  The  cone-shielded  can- 
dles and  several  torches  add  a  weird 
ligliting  effect  to  an  already  fantastic 
scene.  Spasmodically  as  it  had  begun^  the 
singing  stops ;  the  "Virgin''  is  immediate- 
ly below  us. 

In  front  of  the  Madonna  walks  a  black- 
robed  priest,  beside  the  powerful  sound- 
ear.  His  heavy,  amplifled  voice  splits  the 
niglit  with  a  phrase  in  Latin,  The  mul- 
titudes mumble  the  ree;ponse  in  unintel- 
ligible di¥.cord.  Thevi  ^hft  pT^^^t's  vmee 
again,  followed  by  the  chant  of  the  heav- 
ing, moving  mass.  Thus  down  the  street 
they  pass:  the  stiff,  inert  image  of  the 
Madonna  inclining  and  veering,  bobbing 
and  swaying,  utterly  impassive  and  un- 
responsive, borne  along  on  the  uneer- 
tain  crest  of  the  tide  of  woi'sliipers. 

Scenes  such  as  these  are  very  com- 
mon throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy.  To  the  mind  leap  the  words  of 
the  Bible:  '*The  idols  of  the  Gentiles  are 
silver  and  gold,  the  works  of  the  hands 
of  men.  They  have  mouthfi  and  speak 
not:  tliey  have  eyes  and  see  not.  Thej' 


haTe  ears  and  hear  not:  they  have  noe- 
ea  and  Bmell  not.  They  havp  hoDds  and 
ftife}  not:  they  have  feet  and  walk  not," 
— Psalm  J  1^:4-7,  Douay  Version, 

BibU  Education 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  veneratioa  of 
ima^OB,  tiurning  of  eaTidles,  "solemn" 
DiflB&es,  pomp  and  procession^  what  is  to 
b6  said  of  iht'.  Bible?  Is  it  widely  dis- 
tributtid  and  r^ad?  Alrts!  no.  In  but  a 
meager  number  of  homes  is  it  found, 
Amerirait  missionaries»  'who  in  re<?Gnt 
months  have  been  pniidiirting  a  campaign 
of  Bible  education  here,  !mve  l>e(*n 
ama/^ft]  to  find  **o  few  having*  copies  of 
the  Scriptures.  Nii(  Uiat  Italians  discfain 
Q^'b  Word;  to  the  contrfiry*  But  they 
have  not  been  encouraged  to  read  it 
When  shown  (he  Bible  and  allowed  to 
scan  its  paRCS  they  exprt^sf%  themselves 
elatedly  over  the  wonderful  truths  Hiey 
find.  QnHslions  by  the  dozens  pcur  forth 
on  subjects  lonpf  reprpsM^^d  by  minds  dar- 
ing at  last  to  think  unharnessed. 

The  endless  t^xperiencea  of  thcec 
American  missiontivi&Sf  grnihrnieif  of  the 
Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gilead,  give 
proof  that  (lie  desire  of  Itahans  for 
enlightenment  is  b«(*lin^  its  way  up 
throiaj^h  the  moraes  of  superstition^  Ut 
breathe  in  finally  the  clear,  fresh  air  of 
truth.  They  have  diHliibuted  thousands 
of  Bibles  and  Bible  helps.  They  are  con- 
dnc+iiig  hundrede  of  family  Bibl^  studies 
weekly,  FuhUc  Bible  discourses  arrauffed 
by  them  have  packed  out  theatt^rs,  with 
an  overflow  in  the  street  outside*  From 
industrial  Milriii  to  Palermo,  these  mis- 
sionaries, together  with  their  Italian  co- 
workers, are  bringing  new  meaning-  to 
the  bves  of  many  hundreds  of  pood- 
^ffill,  farmers,  lawyers,  factorj'  w*?rlt^r8, 
housewives,  clerks,  cobblers,  oarpt^iiUrs 
— ^l**^ople  from  every  walk  of  life. 

All  this  has  not  been  without  it^  re- 
action, however.  Under  cleriflsl  inspira- 


tion, in  Palermo,  some  of  th^  Bible  litera- 
ture was  gathered  up-  from  the  homes 
where  it  had  been  placed,  and  then 
burned  in  front  of  rhurches^  while  the 
rcUgioue  newspapers  dubbed  the  mis- 
sionaries 'Volvea  in  angels'  clothing". 
At  Milan,  both  Catholic  and  Comniuniat 
presFure  shared  in  an  atteinjit  la  deny 
Jehovah's  wHjicsbcs  &  plaoo  to  nctpj.  It 
faileil.  lu  Oenoa»  a  Catholic  ^jricet 
Bnatched  a  Bible  froTn  \h^.  baiida  of  a 
misaionaryt  refused  to  return  it^  and  then 
brH/*t*[iiy  defied  him  to  report  the  inattor 
to  the  police,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
latter  would  give  no  heed.  Religions 
intermeddling  in  government  circles  is 
working  to  <U\ny  (he  missionarieis  per- 
mission to  remain  in  Italy  to  cHrr^  on 
their  benevolent  activity.  Everywhere, 
the  clprgy,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  Bible 
information  in  the  bands  f>r  the  people, 
have  loudly  and  atornly  warned  their 
floi^kn  rjot  to  give  car.  But  the  "sheep"  in 
these  flocks  give  ear  all  the  more.  And 
despite  it  all,  the  preaching  of  ''this  goa- 
pel  of  the  kingdom"  goea  on  apaco,  to 
end  only  when  Almigbly  Qod  so  wills  it. 
This,  then,  is  a  brief  glinipse  of  Italy 
as  it  ent»*rs  the  '"holy  year".  Its  problems 
are  many.  But  they  arn  ntti  problema 
created  golely  by  the  war.  The  roots  go 
farther  back.  They  are  the  same  difficul- 
ties to  be  found  in  one  form  or  another 
in  every  nation  of  this  dying  old  world. 
X(»i  111  Communism  nor  in  Catholicism 
is  the  solution  to  Ijh  foiind^  The  answer 
13  found  only  in  God's  fsstab/ishefl  fcnig- 
dom  by  Christ  Jesus,  under  which  this 
peninsula  of  frit^ndly,  musicdoving,  sen- 
sitive people  will  begin  to  enjoy  true 
prosperity  and  peace.  In  that  Kingdom 
the  people  of  good-will  of  all  nations  arc 
placing  their  hope  toriay,  turning  from 
this  world's  politics  and  religion  even 
while  tlie  pope  taps  the  door  of  St. 
Peter's  witli  his  gikind  hanuner  anii  the 
'lioly  year"  begins. 


Q 


AW  XKJt:! 


THii^  old  cry  of  ''What  thia  world  needs 
is  more  religitiii"  has  a  competitor. 
This  competing ,  cure-all  prescribed  for  "rji,^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  governed  ly  cunning,  aelf^ 
tho  political  mesB  is  "What  this  country  ^^j^  j^  ^.j^^  j^^^  politics  with  axes 
needs  IS  a  ^voman  president!   Oratleaat,     ^^       -^^  where&s  women  instinctively 


and  universally  are  prone  to  place  hu. 
man  needs  first  ,  ,  .  Alter  thousands  of 
years  of  blundering  man-nilf^,  wtniian 
mt^ht  take  matters  in  hand  and  suoeeed 


"Let's    havt*    itune    wontHii    in    polilieal 
ofiiees.*' 

Advocatca  ask  if  anyone  couJd  more 
appreciate  the  problems  of  home,  school, 
and  civic  imjirovement.  Indeed,  women 

do  the  marketing;  aren't  they  more  fa-  where  man  lias  shamefully  failed." 
miliar  with,  and  hence  better  equipped  to 

handle,  iuflatiiui  and  tlie  rmii^  cust  of  Woman's  Rise  Politically 

living T    Wouldn't    the    mother-instinet  But  the  trend  for  a  feminine  "cham* 

curb  the  repetitious  saerifieo  of  sons  in  pion  of  the  people"  ha^*  far  exceeded  pub- 

Wftr  ?  Wouldn't  they  apply  house-cleaning  Wr.  opinion  aud  conversational  topic.  Ilar- 

LaeUcrM  toward  ward  hnelerw,  civw  rol.len-  yard  Law  School,  for  the  first  time  in  its 

ness,  graft,  and  dirty  politics  in  general T  132  years,  has  openod  its  portalB  to  wom- 

Who   would   have   deeper  insi^^ht   into  en  applicants.  Public  administration  ia 

problems   of   health   facilities,   housing,  nrnong  the  courses  nfjw  ujieii  to  women 

educational  systems  and  the  intricacies  applicants.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the 

of  equal  statuB,  since  her  own  'liability"  Victorian   Miss    thought   ward   heelers 

of  being  a  woman  was  one  she  had  to  con-  were  district  shoe  makers,  a  lobby  mere- 

quer  for  Llie  politiral  racel  ly-a  reception  room,  planks  just  so  much 

Thousands  cry  that  women  are  surely  lumber,  and  the  Department  of  the  In^ 
the  answer*  "If  women  controlled  the  terior  existed  solely  to  devise  a  "new 
unions  and  politics  of  this  world,*'  one  look"  for  her  little  nest.  Actuallyj  wom- 
speaker  avers,  "we  wouldn't  have  mil-  en's  political  appointments  are  appear- 
lions  unemployed,  nor  would  we  have  ing  almost  daily.  Ever  since  Susan  An- 
hundreds  of  thousands  starving  while  we  thonys  fight  for  her  underprivileged  sis- 
have  plenty  to  eat.  The  influence  of  worn-  ters  won  its  final  triumph  in  1920,  women 
en  has  kept  men  from  being  worse  ani-  havie  forsaken  home  hy  the  range  and 


mals  than  they  are/' 

Lady  AHt{)r  thinks 
making  activities  are 
anions  the  future's  sur- 
est hopes.  ^"Just  wait 
another  50  years,  we've 
got  a  lot  of  mistakes 
to  undo/^  she  promises. 
Quoth  one  more: 
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women  s   peace- 


become  mayors,  senators,  representa- 
tives of  llie  House,  amhaHsadorH,  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet, 
director  of  th^  U.  S* 
mint,  secretary  of  la- 
bor, ministers  to  Nor- 
wav,  Denmark,  Lux- 
emburg, etc. 
Wljile  fornign  na- 


tions  have  long  accepted  voman'a  admin-  Offa^ttin^  the  thousands  who  eiy  for 
ietrative  reigDj  its  ascent  in  the  United  more  politicel  petticoata,  other  then- 
States  has  been  a  slow  and  hdrd-fonght  sands  range  in  opposition.  One  published 
process.  The  early  eniaaders  for  equal  opinion:  *Tn  spit«  of  the  purifying  ef- 
politicSil  ngbts  receive  taunts  ami  Jeers,  fects  of  the  cf>miii^  of  wom&it  into  politi- 
and  Hometimei*  physical  violence  for  cal  m-iivities  it  is  open  to  a  >?roup  of 
their  efforts,  critics  te  say  that  hs  irmcJi  graft,  as  much 

On  July  19,  184H,  tlie  first  Women's  corruptionj  ae  much  malfeasance  in  orri(!« 

Eighths  canvMiaoii  was  hald.  Many  worn  exists  as  at  any  time  during  the  present 

en    were    active    in    tliis    movement —  century/' 

Lncy  Stone,  KU^aheth  Stanton,  Aiig*^l1na  The  Catholic  dignitary  Edward  Lodge 

Grimkt^  ami  Lucretia  Mott  boiug  some  of  Curran  states  that  the  nineteenth  amende 

the  outstanding  fi^rnp^s.  Most  prominent  "i4-nl  granting  women  the  ripjht  to  vote 

of  ail,  hoW£>ver,  was  the  afort^ijipjifiojied  instead  of  bein^  "thfi  hetginmng  of  a  new 

Biisan  B.  Anthony,  who  did  some  very  eraof  cleaner  politics  has  been  a  hopelews 

effective  r^vfj^Hinzin^  and  leadinj^  of  the  failure.  .  .  .  They  winked  at  the  abuses 

f^roup.  In  1B54  and  Ifif)^  whe  held  conven-  i"  their  (jwn  pulitical  oiKanizationa  jnet 

Sena  in  each  couitiy  in  New  Y(»rk  U*  ^jro-  as  much  as  men ;  they  yiehled  to  the  same 

mote  woman  suffrage,  la  JSfiS  she  and  specious  ar^m^nts  and  paid  trihtite  to 

two   others  Iw^gan   to  publish  a  paper  the  same  ward  heelers  and  grafters*', 

called  the  ''RcvoUitionisI",  d**votcd  to  a  Some  time  ago  a  member  of  the  Na- 

further  plea  of  the  cau^e.  At  tlie  siuti'  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  declared 

and  coTign^Hsional  elcctioni^  in  1872  at  that  a  J^rgt+nmnLer  of  women's  appoj.nt^ 

Eochesterj  N.  Y.,  sIim  t^uf  t  ballots  to  clar-^  monts  were  purely  through  political  in- 

ify  the  application  of  the  fourtperitli  and  fluence.  ^amc  old  story  I 

flftwiith  Eimcrndments,  which  guarantee  it  ^   strongly  belit^VHil  that  women 

protection  of  the  rights  and  pn\nlegee  have  no  aaturai  aptitude  for  leadership, 

of  U.S.  cith97i.<  For  this  she  was  pro-  The/tr  instincts  are  to  t'ollow.  Tho  doai 

claimed  gnilty  of  voting  illegally.  ineering  wife  has  never  made  for  happi- 

After  Mrs,  AnthoTi^'H  death  the  vari-  nci^a  in  any  matrimonial  venture.  The 

ons    women's   leagvies    continued    cam-  Bible,  too,  corroborates  this;  ''The  head 

paigniiig,    rallying^    parading,   In   1919  of  the  Avuman  is  the  man."  Mother  Eve 

Congress  fbially  yielded  and  women  wgre  wanted  to  blaze  a  new  trail  iu  leadership, 

at  last  rcc<^nized  in  the  administrative  hence  the  worid'e  woes.  A  not  so  splendid 

processes^  From  that  time  fon\*ard  the  ud  for  the  ^'women  instinctively  place 

advance  of  female  supervision  has  grown  human  needs  JithI"  plank  in  the  platform 

considerably,  "Women  are  here! — to  stay  t  of  fiuuinJne  rule  t 

AVomen  reallv  haven't  faith  in  women. 

Have  Woinen  Succeeded  a  writer  for  the  N,Y,  Times  observes, 

Where  Men  F<ai€d?  ^If  women  were  to  use  their  votes  as 

Is  the  world  now  safer  for  dejnocracy  t  women  Lhey  tould  control  every  election 

Have  women  established  any  revolution^  as  a  solid  bloct;  they  cotild  vote  women 

ary  democratic  beachheads?  TTave  proh-  into  every  important  office  in  the  lantl, 

lems  of  home,  school,  and  civic  improve^  even  create  a  Madame  ir'Tcsident  for  the 

ment  been  remetlied  thus  far?  Have  the  United  Statics.  In  point  of  fact,  women 

unemployed  millions   h**eii   reduced  by  appear  very  reJuctant  to  vole  power  to 

woman^s  30-year  advent?  Or  have  they^  other  women;  prcBumably  ijf  they  cannot 

too,  taken  a  course  like  their  ^Innder-  maltH  the  laws  personally  they  prefer  to 

ing^V'a^ii^^l-^^'*- '  ^*^'l^^'r  nia>i»  and  Rone  delegate  the  authority  to  men.  Ma^'be 

the  lyay  of  all  flesh?  they  do  nottrust  other  women  to  exercise 
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authority  ^th  discretioii;  maybe  Uiey  nor  to  impcrfeotr  blundering  man^  but 

am  right/'  thaf   the   tiaHoikB   tJid   thdir   crooked, 

Anotherdang^r  of  woman's  dominanee  TParped.  political  set-opa  are  without  ex- 

ia  the  smotlierinK  power  of  matcmaliBiD,  <;eption  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  like  some 

Many  a  man's  stamina  has  been  stifled  old  clay  pots!  (Psalm  2)  A  righteoua 

from  little  up,  begimiing'  with  ''TlTHnia  gdv^nuiient  shall  be  over  all  the  earthy 

knows  beet",  then^  "Now  listen  to  teach-  without  ward  heelers,  civic  rottennesB^ 

tt"  then,  "After  all,  I  am  your  motlier-  graft  and  ^rty  politics;  without  crooked 

in-law  r  To  have  soiuf*  iiif>therly  political  elections,  stuffed  ballot  boxes  and  politi- 

monarch  reign  over  him  would  be  the  cat  puU,  and  even  witliniit  Hickneaa^  Bor- 

final  crushing   blow  to  any  rouiainlag  row,  and  death.  (And  let's  see  any  politi- 

male  Belf-reepect.  cal  party  match  that,  even  in  ite  rosy» 

Of  course  there'a  always  the  woman V  empty  campaign  promises  I)  But  it  will 

plaoe-iB-inthe  home   angle*   Another  rain  down  permanent  life,  justi(^fi»  fteco- 

country  heard  :frouj — E^pt  (which  has  rity  aiid  happineBS  for  ever  and  ever, 

Iwvn  [^iMirnniti^tl  wiLli  a  uew  EiufTra^ette  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  na 

movement).  A  spokesman  for  the  leading  a  son  h  given ;  and  llie  giivernment  ohall 

political  party  th^rg  opines :  "The  Egyp-  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name  fihRll 

ttan  nation  does  not  desire  a  new  femin-  be  called   Wonderful,   Counsellor,   The 

iflt  party.  The  Egyptian  woman  dot^s  not  mlglity   God,   The   everlasting  Fatherj 

noed  anything  of  the  sort  because  woman  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  incieaHs  of 

has  a  place  in  society  that  must  not  be  his  Kovcmmont  and  peace  there  shall  be 

neglerW  Uir  aiujlht^r,  Shtt  must  occupy  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and 

hereelf  with  the  home  and  preparation  of  upon  his  U\r\^hu\i,  f<»  order  it^  and  to 

the  new  generation."  eatabtish  it  with  judgment  and  with  jus- 
tice from  henceforth  even  for  over.  The 

}f ho  Shall  Rule? \  y^eal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Jehovah  God's  this/' — Isaiah  9:  6^7. 

infallible  Word,  the  Bible,  are  women  the  The  boncst  conclusion  must  be:  The 

futurK's  MiireMi  Lupt**;?  Will  tliey  he  tlie  petticoata  in  politics  slip  and  show  tho 

cure-aU  for  this  political  mesa  J  Emphat-  same  imperf(?ffti^HJH  hh  the  panta  in  poli- 

ieally,  No!  Why  notT  The  Bible  states  ties.  Clirist's  kingdom  rule  ia  the  only 

that  soon  this  earth  will  no  more  be  hope  for  perfect  government, — Mtttthew 

subject  to  experimental  mle  by  woman,  12:21,  Am. Stan,  Ver, 
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Truman  Snuggles  Up  to  "God" 

1g  y/asihi]%gt<ai,  Um,  22  [194^ J — God  was  infrtfcwi  ^y^.ry  other  B^nteoce  y«tenLLy  when 
Mr.  Truman  dedicated  a  conllan  numorial  to  the  war  dmd  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Wlitiuvvur  u  ^vifrLLLueut  LegiDa  to  heat  ap  emation  foe  a  new  Tar,  it  drafts  God  for  its  armed 
services.  .  ,  .  Whfsn  a  na.tion's  leader  be;g:iii£  to  snug:gle  up  tu  Gxki.  il  uaualf/  iadicatea  there's 
some  n^rw  vickadnecs  in  the  offing.  ...  It  is  nonsense  tA  imply^  as  Mr.  Truman  did,  that  if 
only  people  belitred  in  Cod,  there  vould  be  peace,  Thero  ia  Eome  doubt  laa  U>  whether  and  bow 
la^th  Mr.  Tnimui  himself  hdievbs  in  Gvd.  "Much  as  w«  tro^t  in  Qo6"  ht  aaJd,  ''wltile  Kb  ia 
rejected  by  so  mttnj  m  the  wortd,  we  mn*r(  tnist  slsa  ia  ourarives/*  Wh&t  doea  ii  mv&u  iu  "troHt 
cJao  in  ouraclT^^'^T  The  neit  phra6«  provided  thftamfiwer,  **We  must  report  to  our  own  atrength 
ti>  hold  ftggreaaion  at  bay."  In  other  wordi,  much  as  Mr,  Irumati  tru£ta  in  God,  lie  doea  not 
think  God  quite  as  dependable  as  atom  bombs*  B-3C*if  luid  buillesbips.  G-od  bulks  e^er  larg^er 
in  the  propaganda,  but  bombs  bulfc  tver  Jaiver  in  thft  budget. — News  commeiitator  I.  F.  Stune, 
ITew  York  Daily  Ci^mpaas. 
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MOLLYWOOD'S 

^^damson  anil'Delilalt" 
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IF  you  gro  to 
see  the  high- 
ly: publicized 
moticm  picture 
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trayal  of  Sflmson.  But  the  pietnrttatioii  or  iSwaaon 
is  almost  perfect  in  compamaa  liri.tfa'.tfcfit.i^f  BeU- 
Uh.  TMs  tK?^heroua  viUamesd  q£  the  BiUe  nsxTA- 
tive  has  been  whitewashed  in  this  technicolor  ex" 
trftvagania  till  at  the  rlimactie  end  she  shares  in  the 
bluEingly  glorious  txil  of  Sam&oxi,  In  fa<rt,  in  the 
movie  he  t^ould  never  have  toppled  the  temple  of 
Dagon  without  Delilah's  help.  The  Lord  also  helped, 
by  tlie  grace  of  prodm^er-dire^tor  Cecil  B.  De3rlilie* 
These  typically  Ilo^ywoodian  Itbertiea  tak^zi  with 
the  facta  of  the  BifalLeal  drame,  deserved  the  ei»sy 
ifxjny  movie-re  viewer  Seymour  Peck  delivered  in  an 
offhand  matiner : 

"Take  it  from  old  Ce<iL[  B.  DeMille,  DeLileii  was  a 
mueh  nicer  girl  than  we  aU  thought.  She  may  have 
betrayed  Samson  to  the  Philistines^  but  she  loved 
2iim  all  the  t'nne^  and  afterwards  her  conseiecte 
bothered  her  terribly.  So  great  were  her  agonies 
that  she  Jed  the  blind  Sanison  to  the  pillars  holding- 
up  the  Philistine  temple,  and  when  Samson  pulled 
the  temple  down  upon  himself  and  the  popuZaee, 
Delilah  made  no  attempt  to  eacapc.  She  died  near 
her  beloved  Samson,  a  wistful  smile  upon  her  lips, 
dencting:  possibly  the  regrcneration  of  history's  mo&t 
famous  scarlet  woman. 

"At  least  that's  the  way  it  happens  in  Mr, 
DeMille's  new  movie,  'Samson  and  Delilah,'  I  waa 
waiting  for  the  sOLils  of  Samsoa  ^nd  I>eli!ah  to  be 
wafted  heavenward  on  clouds  of  TecliriLcoloT^  but 
somehow  Mr.  DeMUle  overlooked  that.  Perhaps  he 
considered  that  bis  movie  already  deviated  suf- 
ficiently from  the  Samson  and  Delilali  story  as  the 
Bible  tells  it. 


"Undoubtedly  Mr.  BeMiUe  and  his  four  wi-iters 
should  be  permitted  a  few  deviations  and  embellish- 
ments, siiLce^th^y  have  made  a.  film  lasting  over  two 
houra  from  a  tale  I'uiiTiiny'  only  a  fesv  paro^aphain 
the  Bihle,  It  is  not  so  mu^:h  the  need  to  cmbelUsh 
that  troubles  me;  it  is  rather  that  Mr,  DeMille 
h«s  broug:ht  a  tiud  of  meuumental  vulgarity  to 
Qn&  of  the  diidsie  taicy  of  atl  agos.  The  Biblical 
figures  have  been  cut  down  to  the  level  of  Holly- 
wood gtiyjfi  and  dolls." — New  York  Daily  Compass, 
De^mber  22. 

Movie -reviewer  Peck   hm  just  about  wrapped 
tm  m  a  ne^i:  nat^eli  the  adverse  jud^rnient  Holly- 
W0ad*a  "Swfiaou  and  Delilah"  earns.  The  picture 
ui&<ie  f^QBtmoa  a  Mriee  of  crenis  ihroy^h 
whieh  Jehovfllt  God's  spirit  surged  aa  a 
mighty  imdereurrrnt,  Hollywood  feels  ob- 
ligated to  sell  sox»  even  to  SaTOSon,  and 
lightly    reduces    hLs    life   history   to   a  oev 
quence  of  eveiits  shaped  by  love  trianf^Ics. 
If  anything  was  more  api)alling  than  the 
tranefonuation  of  Delilah  from  villainess 
to  heroine,  it  was  the  published  report  that 
Mr,  DeMillc  ^^was  particularlj^  anxious  to 
portray  Dehlah  with  stunniiig  autheritic- 
ity^' I  It  wa.-j  the  absenee of  iinlhetitidty  thai  stunned. 

Was  there  any  yood  in  this  movie  *'epic^'  that  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $3,000,000  and  pub- 
licized by  almost  another  $1,000,000  spent  before 
release  T  There  is  no  denying  the  sweep  of  power 
generated  in  several  scenes  where  Samson's  divinely 
griven  prowess  is  unleashed,  such  as  when  Philistiiie 
soldiers  fell  before  the  trnshin^  blows  of  the  jaw- 
bone, or  when  the  temple  oE  Dagon  erashed  to  the 
^ound  amid  billowing  dust  clouds.  These  and  other 
accurate  scenes  were  foretnstes  that  whetted  the 
appetite  for  what  never  came,  were  as  teasers  to 
show  what  might  have  been,  Hollywood's  '*Samson 
and  DeliJah^'  could  have  heeu  a  truly  great  picture, 
with  leas  of  DeMille  fantasy  and  more  of  Biblical 
fact,— See  Judges  chapters  13  to  16. 
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ALMOST  any  of  the  islands  of  the 
tropical  Pacific  are  a  delight  to  the 
pHHHwiger's  eyes.  Seen  from  the  deck  of 
an  incoming  vessel,  the  welcornt*  sig:Ut 
of  green  voj^otation  ^fleams  lush  and  un- 
dulating  as  it  cUiribs  to  irtountain  orcsts 
in  the  clouds.  Thn  I  tunkH  of  palm  trees 
lean  seaward,  where  the  constant  trade 
winda  have  bent  them  to  their  force- 
They  s^way  as  atemlike  supports  for 
spreading  crowns  of  fronds  ndgirij^  the 
golden  strand.  Here  the  outline  of  beach 
contracts  perceptibly  as  bine  waters 
t^liiirn  whltf^ly  Imfure  each  comber,  then 
expands  ever  so  sliglitly  as  a7.iire  ?iiiil 
epray  glide  hack  for  another  cycle  of  ebb 
and  flow.  To  the  passenger  winging  in 
by  air,  this  inovtiniHiii,  barely  exists.  To 
his  viQw  the  isles  are  emeralds,  with  the 
merest  augcgeption  of  platinnm  setting, 
laid  ont  for  display  on  a  fieJd  of  hlvte 
satin,  sparkling  for  an  Hdniirirg-  snn. 

Yes,  almost  any  of  the  islands  of  the 
tropical  Pacific  are  a  ilRllghL  But  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  first  eaJled  the  Sand- 
wich lalanda  by  Uaptain  Cook  of  the  Brit- 
isIl  Navy  (1778)j  are  not  merely  some 
of  earth^s  most  colorful  spots.  .Tn  addi- 
tion j  their  equable  climate,  productive 
fertility,  advanced  knowledge  of  Bolf- 
gnvwrniJiHJit^  ei^ojionuc  streogtb  and  stra- 
tegic location  endow  them  generously  for 
their  place  as  ''gateway  to  the  South 
Paclfio",  Mark  Twain  found  them  ''the 
loveliest  fleet  of  isln-nds  Ihwt  lie  anchored 
in  any  ocean" ;  while  that  great  exponent 
of  civil  liberty,  Abraham  Lincoln,  found 
in  them  an  early  kinship  with  the  Ameri- 
can ideal.  Back  in  18fi4  when  Hawaii  was 
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ruled  by  a  corii^tUutional  monarchy,  he 
remarked:  "Its  people  are  free,  and  its 
lawa,  ian^ua^e  and  religion  are  largely 
the  fruit  of  our  own  teaching  and 
example/'  Ten  ypius  bf fure Lincoln  thus 
commented  King  Kameharneha  TTT  of- 
fered to  cede  the  islands  to  the  United 
SItiIk:^  ill  exchange  for  statehood.  Since 
then  Hawaii  has  been  h.  tprrilory  for 
some  fifty  vcare  and  still  is  not  a  state. 
Many  people  in  ^overnuicnf  and  out,  and 
the  great  majciriiy  <jf  llawaiians,  are  ur- 
gently if  not  indignantly  asking,  Wliy? 

QhaliRcaiiong  for  Statehood 

More  than  two  years  ago^  the  then  sen- 
retary  of  the  interior,  J,  A,  Krug,  on  his 
return  from  a  24,0OQ-mile  tour  of  the  Pa- 
cific^  vigorously  recommended  HHwaii's 
admission  as  a  state.  Concluding  his 
outline  of  Hawaiian  history  through  its 
stages  of  absolute  nioiijirrhy  to  its  an- 
nexation (1898)  and  organization  as  a 
territory  (IDOO),  his  position  was  made 
Hrnplintie:  "T.  do  not  care  what  standard 
yott  apply — whether  it  is  population,  de- 
votion to  American  ideals,  the  effect  up- 
on the  nation  in  forei^  affairs,  wealth, 
ability  for  self-government  or  social  con- 
sciousness^ Hawaii  passes  tlie  test/'  It 
seems  that  in  view  of  all  the  evidence 
Hawaii  has  the  highest  qunUficationfi  and 
the  strongi^st  case  in  favor  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  statehood. 

One  reason  that  moat  Americans  are 
not  fainiliar  with  is  the  fact  that  when 
Hawaii  was  annexed  to  tlie  tin  i  ted  fiLatea 
in  18il8  she  was  an  independent  republic 
with  world  recognition.  Annexation  ao- 
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tually  took  place  only  after  scvBral  futile  the  Btat^^  of  Bhode  laUnil  uid  Coimec- 

atteinptB  on  th^  part  of  Hftwaiianfi.  Et-  ticut  combined.  It  approsixaates  the  size 

ery  attempt  of  the '"land  of  the  hn]  a  ^Hh"  "f  New  Jer&ey,  As  to  populaiionf  its 

to  bring  herself  into  the  American  fani-  540,000  total,  of  which  85  to  90  percecnt 

ily  seemed  to  find  Uncle  Sam  hiding  be-  arc  American  Gitizena,  exoceda  that  of 

hind  hla  beard.  One  treaty  at  annexation  six  atatea. 
was  killed  by  the  Senate  in  lS54,  another 

was  tabled  by  President  Grovcr  Cleve^  Flnanckd  Statu* 

land  four  years  prior  to  the  Si>aiUBh-  Th  it  a  duwry  Uncle  Sam  seeks  before 

American  AVar,  Only  after  T)i*wey  wf»n  leading  the  little  lady  to  the  altar  of 

the  Battle  of  Manila  in  1898  was  the  an-  statehood  T  As  to  wealth,  the  islands  have 

nexation  put  through  by  McKjnley.  In  been  stuffing  their  unappreciative  Uncle's 

1900  the  Orgpnic  At^t,  t^slablishiug  ITa-  coffers  for  a  half  century.  In  fact,  Ha. 

wdi'fl  government  as  a  territory-,  was  waii  ie  an  outstandingly  *paying  invest- 

passed  and   the  islands   still  continae  ment  shining  like  a  jewel  among  Uncle 

under  thiw  establishment.  For  four  full  Sam's  iivcreaslugly  vatit  number  4)floainK 

years  after  the  summer  of  1894,  wlieu  ventures,  Hawaii  should  be  treasured 

Cleveland  recognized  the  infant  republic,  more.  It  is  not  only  solvent  but  is  helping 

Hawaii  continued  as  an  accepted  member  to  pay  for  Uncle's  extravagancea.  After 

of  the  fHniily  ijf  nations.  Even  from  this  (^imsiilnriug  the  faelH  up  to  thlw  point 

single  fact  all  doubts  as  to  whether  Ha-  even  most  stern  Ya^ees  would  give  up 

wauana  can  povcrn  thcmaelveg  should  be  and  marry  the  girl. 

entirely  erased.  But  there  is  more.  The  territory  pays 

The  only  other  facte  of  historical  in-  taxes  to  the  federal  government  greater 
terest  concerning  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  those  paid  by  14  states.  Its  gross 
are  that  they  were  jjettpledby  Polynesian  taxable  incnine  is  more  tlian  «  billion  doU 
soamon  unknown  centuries  ago,  and  came  lars;  real  estate  valuation  $500,000,000. 
toworldattentiontirst  in  1778  when  Cap  Excluding  military  appropriation  a,  the 
tain  Jatrji's  Cook  of  the  British  Navy  United  States  spends  only  about  $13,- 
touched  these  idyllic  isles  and  with  sin-  000,000  on  the  average  and  receives  in 
gular  laek  of  imagination  dubbed  them  taxce  for  remission  to  Washington  the 
the  Sandwitrh  Islands,  after  his  patron,  comparatively  staggering  sum  of  $140,- 
the  Earl  of  SwrnUvjch.  Between  1816  and  OOOjilOO.  The  lady  is  evidently  injl  only 
1850j  euee^ijsively  the  Russians,  British  paying  her  way  but  furnishing  a  good 
and  French  unsucccEBfully  attempted  to  many  free  rideg*  In  1945,  a  "peak"  year, 
taVe  over  the  islands.  Native  rulers  held  Hawaii  added  $173,000,000  to  the  federal 
sway  until  Queen  Lilinokalanl  was  de-  coffers.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  fur- 
posed  in  1S93,  but  'T>y  the  close  of  the  ther  that  m  1947  the  percentage  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  small  coterie  of  Hawaiian  population  filing  individual  in- 
Amerienns  Inad  succeeded  in  acquiring  come  tax  returns  was  higher  than  that  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  taxable  real  estate  26  states  of  the  union.  From  1939  to  1946 
in  the  islands".  This  group  is  fairly  well  while  the  continental  U,  S.  was  multiply- 
perpetuated  today  in  what  is  known  as  ing  her  bonded  indebtedness,  Hawaii  re- 
the  Big  Five.  duced  liers  from  $23,51 1 ,4G8  to  $9,237,835, 

Succinctly,  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Com-  a  sixty-eight  percent  cut  According  to 

mission  has  arraywd  a  formidable  bat^  this  the  Ainerican  taxpayer  could  afford 

tcry  of  additional  arguments  iji  support  to  send  Washington's  budgetary  experts 

of  their  slateltood  plea.  As  to  sise.  Ha-  over  for  a  year's  training,  to  be  taught 

waii's  land  surface  of  ^,4.^5  st:{uare  miles  how  the  llawaiians  did  it. 

confltitutea  an  urea  slightly  larger  than  It  might  be  of  interest  to  pausB  in  the 
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cansideration  of  the  argmuents  for  Ha-  The  Japanese  and  CommuniMt  Questions 

waJi'B  admission  and  explore  the  source  In  a  land  where  Uie  educational  syB- 

of  the  iaiands'  income.  Agrieultare,  da-  tern  has  been  developet^  f-ij  a  liigher  stand- 

pending  upon  Hawaii's  tremendoTis  rain-  ard  than  ia  some  parts  of  th^  United 

fall,  which  reaches  as  miic>i  as  fiOO  inches  States,  where  illiteracy  amon^  the  native 

annually  on  t}ie  island  of  Kanai,  snp-  born  is  npH^^y  iK^iiexistentt  some  oppon- 

ports  the  ialanda.  More  apeciiicoliVj  the  eats  of  b^tatehood  nrge  the  dafigt*rn  of 

two  crop^  thH.t  nre  Hawaii's  breadwin-  Japanese  or  CommuniEt  political  eontroL 

nera  are  sugar,  iirst,  and  pineapple,  sot*-  Th«  1949  congressional   booklet  State- 

ond,  Hiigar»  upon  which  the  economy  of  ^load  for  Alaska  gav>  th+^sh  population 

HaTvaii  has  depended  50  largely  for  the  ti^urcs  for  Hawaii'B  different  races :  Cru- 

laat  ten  years,  reath^'d  the  vhIuk  of  a  ca&ian  American  177,580  {'A'X^  percent); 

hiindred  million  dollars  for  a  crop  of  JapHnnsf^-AiriHiiean   144,640   {o2S  per- 

975,000  tons  avera)a:e  for  the  ten  yeare  cent,  in  addition  to  31,640  Rli**ji  Japa- 

[ivior  to  IJie  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  The  neae) ;  Hnwaiiane  and  part-Hawaiians 

sugar  industry  2ms  he^n  lar^t'ly  \\tuli  by  8O,7G0;  Ciiiuese- Americana  2^,14^0;  li'ili- 

thc  world-famous  coterie  called  tJie  Big  pinos,  Puerto  Ricans,  Knivaus  make  up 

Five,    whose    interlocking   directorates  the  total  of  540,000,  The  opponents  urged 

onee  eontrutJed  the  islHTiil,  {Now  the  pow-  two  objections  to  the  Japanese,  disloyal- 

er  of  the  Big  Five  ift  waning^  giving  way  ty  during  IIih   wnr  and  habitual  bloc- 

to  well  orKaniaed  labor  unionii  under  the  volinjfj.    The   charge    of   betraying    the 

C.I,0*)  One-fourtU  of  the  sugar  used  by  American  forces  and  strategic  locations, 

the  United  States  comes  frnrn  Hawaii.  sm;h  as  hangars  and  air  fields,  at  the 

Ag  for  pineaptjle,  not  far  behind  sugar  time  of  Tiie  JapHnpsf  assault  on  Pearl 

in  value,  Hawaii  rurniirhes  IH)  percent  of  UarJwr  was  eoinpJelely  disproved  by  i}}*^ 

the  world's  raiiiit^d  (supply.  The  third  in-  Federal  Bureau   of  InvcBtigation.  The 

dUBtry  ia  the  tonritit  trade,  which,  though  g(M]f*rHll>  accepted  story,  for  example, 

it  collapsed  during  the  war^  has  now  ex-  that  Hawaiian-Japanese  cut  arrows  in 

ret^ded  prewar  levels  to  the  tune  of  $^'<i  the  su^ar  fields  to  direct  enemy  planes 

million  lu  1948.  to  bombing  targets  was  libelous  fnbriea- 

Japanese- Americans  carr>'  on  a  thriv-  tion.  "Robert  Tj.  Shivers,  former  Special 

ing  and  picturesque  tuna  indu^^trv  on  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  Federal  Bureau 

their  slipperr,  raillese  sampans,  Manu-  of  Investigation  oitice  in  Honolulu  from 

facturing  ia  limited  chiefly  to  [jineappie  AuguA  1939  io  April  1943  .  ,  .  emphat- 

aiid  fish  prodiK^H.  More  important  than  ically  stated  that  every  st]^:h  rumor  of 

sea  products,  however,  ia  beef-raising,  k*i  IJapancsc]  treachery  was  utterly  false/' 

greatly  stimulated  by  war  shortages.  By  As  to  bloc-voting  thti  record  states: 

1945  Hawaii  boaf^ted  a  total  of  141,800  "The  racial  composition  of  the  Hawaiian 

head  of  cattle.  On  thti  island  of  Hawaii  legislature  in  1040  presented  rather  con- 

the  Parker  cattle  ranch  claims  to  hold  chisivH  t^vidence  that  bloc-voting  has  not 

second  place  to  Texa^  l^inR  ranch  in  size,  been  praeticed  bv  anv  ra^'ial  gronp  save, 

Tl  haw  a  "spread"  of  500,000  acres.  Of  possibly,  the  Chinese,  Of  the  forty-five 

commercial  importance  aho,  though  in  JegisJators   fbicameral,  30  members  of 

much  smaller  degree,  is  the  raising  of  the  hou^e,  la  st^njifurs]  only  three  were 

coffee  and  the  macadamia  nut.  Though  Japanese ;  on  a  population  ratio  the  J !m>- 

eomprising  less  than  t^n  percent  of  the  anese  should  have  numbered  thirteen.  On 

isiailda,  the  tillable  area  produces  "more  the  same  basis  the  whites  were  entitled 

calories  p^v  m'.m  than  any  other  land  in  to  :5fteen  seats,  but  actually  held  twenty- 

thc  worlds  Thus  water,  soil  and  sunshine  one.  The  Hawalianfs,  rating  twelve  seats, 

supply  Hawaii's  abundant  riehea.  boasted  ecventeen.  But  the  Chinese  with 


a  theoretical  ratio  of  four  IcgislAtore  results;  that  Calif ornia  had  no  cloaer 

were  represented  by  exactly  that  nuni-  Btate  than  Texas  when  admitted.  In  ad- 

ber,"  Apparently  the  Japanese  are  in-  dition  Hawaii  is  as  close  in  time  today 

olined  to  vote  according  to  political,  bo-  to  Washington,  D.C.^  as  all  hut  the  adja- 

cial  and  economic  motives  rather  than  cent  states  were  when  the  capital  was 

act«irdijig  to  ratiial  loyalty.  first  loeal^^d  ihi^rt*. 

The  anmmary  of  opinion  is  to  the  effect  On  November  14  Hawaii^s  determined 

tliat  Hawaii  is  the  true  'belting:  pof*  campaign  to  htH^tJiut^  h.  state  g-ained  irn- 

where  the  different  races  and  peoples  get  petns  as  Territorial  Governor  Stainbaek 

along  with  much  more  amity  and  bar-  signed  a  proeiaraation   eailing  for  an 

mony  than  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  election  to  name  delegates  to  a  constitu- 

Ae  to  the  communist  question,  this  has  tional  convention.  The  announcement  set 

been  argued  pro  and  con.  It  has  been  up  the  following  schedule  :  (1)  a  primary 

spotlighted  by  the  Bridges*  orgiini/jition  election  on  February  11,  (2)  a  final  elec- 

of  all  Hawaiian  labor  under  the  C.LO*  tion  on  Mardi  21  for  t^bonsingHixty-three 

Chief  Hawaiian  branch  was  the  ILVVU  convention  delegates,  and  (3)  the  calling 

(International   Longahoremen^s   and  to  order  of  a  constitutional  convention  on 

Warehousemen's  Union,  responsible  for  April  4,  1950.  After  the  constitution  is 

the   recent  crippling  strike).   In   1947,  draflHl,  it  will  be  stinlied  by  the  legisla- 

through  C,LO*-P,A.C.  democrats  the  leg-  t^re,  which  in  turn  will  submit  it  to  the 

iwlttliirf^  wa.s  Mirmisl  doniiiiatwl  by  the  pubhefor  a  vote.  If  ratified  by  the  public 

Eeda.  The  effect  on  the  statehood  qnes-  "t  becomes  the  bawic  law  (»r  llie  slaie  of 

tion  is  that  Congress  does  not  want  any  Hawaii,  if  and  when  Congress  grants 

communist  representatives.  statehood  to  Hawaii*  Hawaii  will  be  the 

About  the  only  other  objection  to  Ha^  ^^^j'  territory  in  sixty  years  to  draft  a 

waii'a  becoming  a  state,  besides  the  T.  S.  ^'^I''  ^'^'"siiliiM.^n  without  prior  authors 

Senate's  party  concern  as  to  whether  nation  from  Congress.  But  fifteen  of  the 

the  almost  equally  divided  constituents  Preaent  forty-eight  states  foUowed  a  sim- 

of  Hawaii  would  elect  democrat  or  re-  "^^^  course,  ho  the  advance  drafting  of 

puhlitrao   i^enators,  and  representatives  »  s*»tf  constitution,  according  to  fifteen 

(two),  is  that  the  eight  principal  islands  pi'^donts,  will  not  jeopardize  Hawaii  s 

of  the  archipelago  are  about  2,400  air  statehood  chances  and  will  certainly  save 

miles  from  the  mainland  at  the  closest  '''"^*^- 

point.  They,  like  Alaska,  are  not  "con-  In  general  both  people  and  press  favor 

tiguous   and  compact"  with  the  other  Hawaii's  bwroniJnj^H  slHte.  Tt  is  now  vir- 

Btates.  Refuting  this  point  it  is  argued  tually  blocked  by  the  United  States  Sen- 

that  FrsiiicH  made  Algiers  a  "depart-  ate  alone.  "^Vhat  the  present  Senate  will 

ment",  though  not  eontiguocs,  without  ill  do  is  the  big  question. 


Sing  vnio  jenovah  a  mte  t&ngf  and  hii  praise  from  fhe  end  0/  tha  aarthj  ys  th^t  g^      Jwn 
to  the  sea,  andall  thai  »  ihercint  ihciaiesfand  ihr  inhabitanis  thereof.  Let  the  'wilder- 
ness and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  their  voice  .  .  .  let  them  shout  from,  the 
t0p  Qf  the  mOiiJiifliTiJ.  Let  them  givf  glory  vnlo  Jehovah^  and  declarv 
ftw  praiee  in  the  islands- — Isaiah  42: 10-12,  Am.  Stan.   Ver. 
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WRITING 


WHO    INVENTED  IT  ? 


NOT  so  long  ago  people  believed  that 
Moses  wai^  the  first  to  invent  writ- 
ing, doing  so  in  order  to  carry  out  God's 
commandment :  "The  Loed  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Write  thi^  for  a  memorial  in  a  book." 
(Exodus  17:14)  Howeverj  many  Eible 
critics  pooh-poo}K*d  the  idea  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  claiming:  that  writ- 
ing was  invented  lon^  after  Moses  died. 
Archaeologists,  however^  have  in  recent 
years,  dug  up  indisputable  proof  that 
both  these  formf^r  theories  are  wrong. 
Writing,  it  has  been  learned,  was  at  a 
high  state  of  development  many  cen- 
turies before  Moses'  day.  Who,  then^  was 
the  first  to  write:  Abraham^  Noah? 
Enoch?  Setb?  or  Adam? 

Twenty-three  oi  our  alphabetic  letters 
came  from  the  Eonians  of  2,000  y*:!ar9 
ago.  They  had  taken  IS  of  them  from  th^ 
Greeks  about  the  fouTth  century  before 
Christ,  The  Greeks  in  turn  had  picked 
up  15  of  them  from  Phoenician  traders' 
in  the  early  part  of  tlio  eighth  century 
B*C,  Where  the  Phoenicians  got  them  is 
an  unanswered  question*  Maybe  they  fab- 
ricated some  of  the  letters  themselves 
or  maybe  they  drew  upon  Cretan,  Assyr- 
ian, Babylonian  or  Egyptian  sources, 
''These  are  ([ucstions,''  says  O,  F.  F^ge, 
"that  probably  will  never  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  Many  arguments  and  the- 
ories are  advanced/'  (The  Stor-if  of  the 
Alphabet)  A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was 
announced  that  "the.oldest  form  of  char- 
acters from  which  the  English  alphabet 
originated",  dating  back  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury B.C*,  had  been  found  in  the  t^inai 
peninsula.  From  this,  let  none  jump  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  writing 
had  its  beginning  in  the  Sinai  peninsula 
or  in  the  lijth  century  B.C,  A  century 
earlier,  Moses  had  begun  the  writing  of 
the  Pentateuch.  A  century  before  that, 
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in  the  17th  een^ry  B.C.,  the  righteously 
disposed  Job  was  familiar  with  the  art  of 
writing.— Job  19:23,24,  Moffatt;  Job 
31 :  35,  36,  An  Amer,  Trans. 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  the  noted  ar- 
chaeologist, pointing  to  the  Prisse  Papy- 
rus in  the  EibHotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
(Nos.  1S3-194),  written  in  Jiieroglj'ph- 
ics  during  the  12tli  dvnasty  some  time 
between  2200  and  2000  B.C.,  declares: 
"We  thus  have  from  Egypt  an  actual 
manuscript  which  was  written  before  the 
end  of  the  third  millenium  B.C.,  and  the 
works  contained  in  it,  if  we  are  to  believe 
their  own  statements,  were  composed  re- 
spectively in  the  fourth  millennium,  and 
early  in  the  third."  Egypt,  the  hrst  world 
power,  was  busy  carving  its  hieroglyph- 
ics centuries  before  Moses  began  writ- 
ing the  Bible, 

Oldest  Writings  Yet  Found 

In  1887  (A.D.)  more  than  350  clay  tab- 
lets were  found  in  Egypt  about  160  miles 
south  of  the  Nile  delta,  tablets  written  in 
cuneiform,  meaning  ■'wedge-shaped",  in- 
stead of  in  hieroglyphics.  Cuneiform 
writing  originated  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  in  that  part  of  the  world  now 
known  as  Iraq;  and  since  it  is  a  more 
ancient  form  than  hieroglyphics,  the 
search  for  the  original  source  of  writing 
shifted  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the 
alluvial  plains  between  the  twin  rivers  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

Diggings  in  this  cradle  of  civilization 
unearthed  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
clay  tablets  and  inscriptions.  Some  of 
the  tablets  are  syllabic  cuneiform  and 
some  are  an  even  older  form  of  writing, 
a  kind  of  writing  identified  as  belonging 
to  the  Sumerians,  a  people  who  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  world  before  tlie  ancient 
Babylonians.   Some  of  the  tablets  dis- 
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covered  at  Ur  of  the  Chal^Bes  and  &t  the 
city  of  Ki&h  Were  *'the  most  primitive 
wriljjigs  of  all,  which  can  bardlv  be  later 
than  3500  B.C.",  ways  Keuyon.  The  Su- 
merians  lived  ia  the  days  of  Xoah,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  950  years,  two  years 
before  ALraliam  was  born. 

Concernini^  tho  writing  of  the  Sumer- 
innK,  soiJie  aiithorities  believe  they  sim- 
plified an  even  old^.^r  turtu  of  writing 
known  as  pietographic,  in  which  eaeli 
sign  was  a  picture  resembling  some  ob- 
ject or  uoiil.  One  noted  authority  in  this 
^old  of  investigation,  G.  R.  Driver,  ah- 
aervea  that  at  the  eanie  period  of  time 
Ihat  abstract  sign-writini|:  was  in  use, 
Sumerians  Wf re  also  ^^illg  the  semi- 
piotographic  form  of  writing.  Tfpnre, 
Driver  cornea  to  the  conclusion;  'Tossi- 
hly  l.littiij  two  JiHtiuct  traditions  of  writ- 
ing were  eurrent  c,  riOf)-,^DO0  B.C.;  tlie 
ahatradt  sj^na  omploj^ed  at  Ur  and  La- 
gash  and  the  yemi-pictop;raphic  charac- 
ters of  Elatii  nrid  llu^  district  of  Kish,  As 
tho  two  BViitems  were  practieally  contt*m- 
porary^  the  onp  (iould  not  have  been  de- 
velopers out  of  tht'  otJier.  .  .  ,  The  only 
plausible  eonelusion  in  tfj<>  pie^^eiit  state 
of  Itnowlcdge  is  that  these  two  types  of 
script  are  derived  from  a  common 
Bource.''  (Sf'/milic  Writing.  1948,  pag- 
es 1,  2)  When  talking  about  ''a  corinnon 
aoarce"  and  in  dcaJin^  with  datei?  around 
3,000  B.C.  we  are  getting  back  before4hc 
flood  of  Xoali's  day! 

Writing  Before  the  Fiood 

There  is  no  indication  that  Noah  or 
his  descendants  were  the  iirst  to  indent 
the  art  of  wriLing.  All  the  evidence  pointa 
to  the  fact  that  people  before  the  flood 
were  able  to  write  and  did  write.  It  is 
true  that  one  cannot  accept  dates  set  by 
ftrchaeolog]st^^  sinttH  such  fail  to  taUy 
with  the  autheTitie  ehronoiogy  of  ih^ 
Bible,  and  also  Ijccause  it  ia  necessary 
thai  such  datew  be  revised  from  time  to 
time,  i'or  e^ample^  fifty  yeari*  ago  the 
arcliaeologiats  said  the  year  of  the  aeees- 
sion  of  the  ruler  Huimnurabi  was  2342 
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B.C*  Now  thev  estimate  it  to  hare  been 
in  the  year  1728  B.C.  But  Rven  if  their 
dateS'are  farther  pared  down  with  suc- 
ceeding revisions,  yet  the  material  al- 
ready dug  np  shows  that  people  were 
writing  five  thousand  years  ago^  f«op]e 
who  lived  before  the  flood,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  ia  set  at  2370  B.C. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  actual  records 
have  been  found  that  ^o  back  "certainly 
to  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Kish, 
the  first  recorded  to  have  ruled  after  the 
Flood'',  IJarold  Pcake  admits  tho  proba- 
bility "that  writing  wa^  known  before 
Uint  I'atastroplte  Irmk  plHfP,  fnr,  an  we 
have  seen,  a  later  tradition  mentionH 
written  tablets,  which  were  buried  for 
safety  during  the  Deluge",  {The  Flood, 
1930,  pages  76,  77)  Jt)i*ej>hni5,  the  Jewish 
historian  of  19  centurLeK  ago,  tella  how 
the  Selhitea  {descendants  of  Adam's  bob 
8(^Ui)  made  certain  <liiiCOvtries  in  astron- 
omy «nd  "inscribed"  their  findings  on 
two  pillars,  concerning  whioli  Joscphus 
says:  ^'Now  this  remains  in  the  land  of 
Siriad  to  this  day/'  (Knah  ami  His 
TimeSf  J.  M.  Olm&toad^  1S54,  page  52) 
And  one  of  the  archaeological  findings, 
containing  a  very  sigiiifiuant  statement 
by  Ashnrbanipal  (called  Osnappar  in  the 
Kiblc  at  Ezra  4:10,  Am.  Stan.  V^t.), 
says;  "I  had  my  joy  in  the  reading  of 
insefiptions  on  stone  from  the  tijiie  be- 
fore the  flood." 

And  why  think  you  thiit  tht:ise  peo^jlfi 
living  prior  to  the  flood  were  not  capable 
of  writing  T  It  is  only  when  so-called 
"scientists"  ignore  genuine  scientific 
fact&j  and  $iibstitu*e  for  them  the  pagao 
theories  of  evolution^  that  they  are  led 
astray.  Warped  in  their  power  to  reason 
such  men  say  that  nihii  was  tirst  a  lf)W- 
grade  savage,  than  a  high-grade  savage; 
that  from  there  he  evoluted  upward  to  be 
u  ]i?whrow  barbarian,  then  a  Jiighbrow 
barbarian;  and  tliat  finally,  throngh  a 
slow  proccfeB,  he  became  ''civilized''*  They 
think  that  man*s  language  followed  the 
same  pattern,  that  at  first  he  only  grunt- 
ed, that  later  he  learned  to  enunciate  and 
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syllabify  his  grunts,  and  that  after  eons 
of  "haby  talking"  he  finally  learned  to 
speat  intelligently.  Believing  such  a  non- 
sensical theory,  their  final  conclusion  is 
that  man's  written  language  followed  a 
similar  pattern  of  development. 

But  not  so!  Adam  and  his  wife  Eve 
were  able  to  converse  intelligently  with 
each  other  and  with  their  Creator.  It 
must  therefore  be  admitted  that  sneh 
ability  to  speak  was  a  wonderful  gift 
from  Gfod  their  Creator,  who  made  man's 
mind  and  tongue  to  coordinate  bo  lie 
could  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Be- 
fore the  flood  men  were  well  developed 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  science  of 
metallurgy  they  mastered.  They  were 
capable  of  smelting  ore  and  forging  in- 
striimonte  of  copper  and  iron.  Being 
highly  cultured  in  the  art  of  musip,  they 
were  fully  equipped  to  "handle  tho  harp 
and  organ". — Genesis  4:21,22. 

Imagine  the  amaEement  that  struck  the 
evolution-minded  archaeologist 3  when 
they  found  instruments  of  iron  and 
bronze  and  beautiful  pottery,  fully  cor- 
roborating these  truths!  As  an  AP  dis- 
patch modestly  cxprcsaea  it,  they  found 
"a  culture  much  higher  than  had  been 
suspected".  Dumfounded,  they  couM 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
found  beautiful  kiln -dried  porcelain,  be- 
speaking a  very  high  development  and 
dating  back  to  the  4th  millennium  B.C. ! 
Moreover,  the  mathematiciaiis  and  en- 
gineers back  there  who  built  their  cities, 
made  mathematical  measurements  and 
astronomical  calculations  were  not  dul- 
lards or  mentally  doltish.  Cuneiform  tab- 
lets show  tliey  wore  able  to  figure  out  the 
square  root  of  a  number  up  to  sis  deci- 
mal points,  were  able  to  determine  the 
circumferences  and  diameters  of  circles 
and  were  able  to  make  certain  calcula- 
tions in  time.  For  such  a  brilliant  people 
as  that  ancient  race,  mastering  the  art 
of  writing  surely  was  not  too  difficult 
a  task. 

Not  only  do  the  diggings  of  the  archae- 
ologists in  the  Meaopotamian  valley  show 
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that  writing  was  in  use  before  the  flood 
of  Noah's  day,  but  also  testimony  within 
the  Bible  itself  indicates  that  the  first 
man,  Adam,  wrote.  Genesis  5:1  states: 
"This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam."  But  other  "generations"  prior  to 
these  are  mentioned,  at  Genesis  2:4: 
"These  are  the  generations  of  the  heav- 
ens and  of  the  earth  when  fhey  were 
created"  However,  inanimate  heavens 
and  earth  produce  no  generations.  Tlie 
Hebrew  word  toledoth  here  translated 
"generations"  should  be  rendered  "his- 
tory", or  "family  history",  or  "origins" 
or  "story  of  origin".  TMs  particular 
expression  translated  "generations"  is 
found  eleven  times  in  Genesis,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  referring  to  the  generations  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  Adam,  speaks  of 
the  generations  of  Noah,  Shem,  Terah, 
Ishmael,  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob.- — 6:9; 
10:1;  31: 10, 27;  25:12,19;,%:!, 9;  37: 2. 

According  to  modern  stj-le  of  composi- 
tion those  expressions  may  seem  mis- 
placed, but  compiler  Moses  wrote  in  tiie 
ancient  style  as  he  received  it,  and  re- 
vealed the  source  of  the  documents  he  in- 
corporated into  Genesis.  In  Moses'  day, 
and  in  the  moi'o  than  sixteen  centuries 
prececding  him,  it  was  the  literary  style 
for  a  historical  document  to  be  concluded 
with  the  words,  "These  are  the  genera- 
tions," or,  better  translated,  "This  is  the 
history,"  of  So-and-so,  in  this  way  to  in- 
dicate who  was  the  writer  of  the  record 
or  its  owner.  This  expression  is  therefore 
not  an  introduction  of  what  is  to  follow 
but  a  conclusion  that  names  the  writer 
oT  owner  of  the  document.  Other  Scrip- 
tural illustrations  confirm  the  foregoing. 
For  further  absorbing  details  of  proof 
see  the  Biblical  researeii  magazine  The 
Watchtouier,  July  1,  1948. 

Hence  it  is  estabUshcd  that  Moses  com- 
piled the  material  for  Genesis,  down  to 
chapter  37,  verse  2,  fr<im  eleven  pre- 
viously written  documents.  The  first  two 
were  written  by  the  first  man,  Adam,  as 
the  material  was  revealed  to  him  by  God 
or  as  he  experienced  it. 
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LONCl  lias  the  g 
branch  of  nature's 
air  forcL^  captured  the 
atLmiring  gaze  of  men. 
Row  g^racefut  that  soaring  hawk  draw- 
ing la7-y  i;ireies  in  the  sky!  How  raa^- 
nitioent  those  billowy  clouds  tiiat  slip 
sik^ntly  across  the  expanses  of  heaven! 
How  tiny  the  parachutelike  ^^ee(]s  of  an 
SL^ing  dandelion  riding  the  breeze!  But 
most  unknown  and  perhaps  most  unusual 
of  the  glider  pilots  of  nature  are  those 
ingenious  creatures  of  the  jnanunal,  rep^ 
tile,  amphibian  and  fish  world  generally 
thougjit  t(.»  he  land  or  water  bound.  Let 
them  now  lake  to  the  air  and  glide  by  in 
review. 

The  flying  squirrel  is  the  only  native 
quadruped  in  North  America  equipped 
with  gliding  apparatus.  With  his  soft^ 
dense,  molelike  fur,  this  gentle,  dreamy- 
eyed  little  forest  denizen  comes  in  all 
size^,  from  the  cat-sized  variety  to  one 
that  is  only  about  three  inches  long.  His 
amazijig  gliding  ability  may  be  credited 
to  a  loose  fold  of  skin  which  is  used  in 
parae?[ute-tasiiion  and  is  attacfted  to  a 
cartilaginous  "outrigger''  arising  from 
his  front  wrist.  Assisted  by  a  flat,  wide 
tail  which  serves  as  a  rudder,  Mr,  Frying 

Squirrel  planes  some- 
times more  than  fifty 
yards. 

Up  to  a  tree  summit 


urries,  there  to  find  a 
od  "take  off"  spot  on  some 
convenient  branch.  As  he 
ehes,  poised  for  the  leap  into  space, 
tho^o  powerful  bind  legs  which  pro- 
t  him  into  the  air.  Suddenly  lie  cata- 
pults forth!  Stretching  out  liis  fjtrong 
legs  to  tlm  utmost  so  as  to  extend  the 
folds  of  skin  along  his  sides,  he  makes  a 
controlled  glide  downw^ard  toward  some 
nearby  tree.  At  the  end  of  the  glide,  with 
the  fiyer  speeding  toward  what  would  ap- 
pear to  bo  an  inevitable  ^'erash  landing*', 
a  sudden  delleetion  of  the  body  occurs 
causing  t>m  pint-sized  pilot  to  shoot  up 
diagonally  a  few  inches  and  grasp  the 
tree  trunk,  rf^ady  for  another  climb  to  the 
treetops.  Crowds  of  these  little  gliders 
join  in  snch  sportive  gambols,  no  less 
than  two  hundred  being  counted  on  one 
occasion. 

As  his  saucerlike  eyes  indicate,  the 
flyer  favors  ^''night  Hying".  During  the 
day  he  remains  rolled  up  in  a  furry  ball 
in  his  tueked-away  nest,  generally  in 
some  abandoned  woodpecker  hole,  tree 
trunk,  bird  box  or  unoccupied  house.  But 
after  sunset  he  emerges  to  feed  and  frolic 
throughout  the  dark  hours.  Flyers  are 
a?tfo  mo^t  soeiahJe  and  live  gregariously, 
their  nests  having  been  kno\\^l  to  accom- 
modate as  many  as  tiffy  occupants.  In 
storing    winter    provisions    of    acorns^ 
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haze]  and  beech  nDtB,  aeveral 
of  these  frugal  fellows  may 
cooperate  in  collecting  «  rom- 
irninal  supply. 

Strong  maternal  love  and 
('H.i-^  IS  aii  ouLstandinK  ciual- 
ity  of  Mama  Squirrel.  This 
was  ixptiy  illustrated  on  one  occasion 
when  same  young  flyers  -were  removed 
from  ihe\r  r\t*st.  in  jt  UtAhtw  i^tnmp  and 
placed  on  the  ground  at  its  bascv  Wht^n 
Mr^.  Squirrel  returned  and  found  )ier 
children  missing,  she  promptly  ^imrchcd  . 
fdT  and  located  tlt^rn.  Qiiirkly  she  took 
one  in  her  iiwuth:  t^eainpered  to  the  toj) 
of  tlie  stub  and  launched  into  the  air* 
The  glidt^  folded  at  a  tree  tliirty  feet 
away,  up  wliicli  she  earried  her  hidiy  jind 
carefully  ptacod  it  in  a  knotho[G.  This 
performance  wan  succed^fuUy  repeated 
until  her  littln  fHiriily  wan  reunited  in  its 
new  home* 

WkoC  Murwer  of  Creature  U  TkU? 

Akin  to  tlie  flying  sqtiirrel  in  looUs  and 
hahits  iw  hti  odd  liUle  animal  acrobat  that 
will  greet  the  eyes  of  the  visihir  lo 
Malay*  imap:ino,  if  you  can,  a  slender, 
st^uirrellike  animal  about  18  inches  lonp, 
with  soft  brown  fur  ^plotched  with  yel- 
lowy white^  hanging  slothlike  from  thp 
branch  of  aoiue  tree.  Suddenly  he  un- 
fohlh  H  Mkin  membrane  furred  on  both 
sides^  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
man  stru^ghng  in  an  oversized  raccoon 
coat.  With  amazifl^  speed  our  jstrauj?e 
new  aciiiiHiidaiice  gallops  nimbly  up  the 
tree  trunk.  Before  our  unhp- 
lieving  eyes»  the  furry  little 
fellow  flings  hijBseTf  iTitf*  the 
air  and  is  literally  t  rans- 
formed  into  a  living  magic 
carpet,  as  the  folds  of 
skin  extending  U-ixm 
the  underside  of  his 
flat  jaw  to  the  tip  of 
his  tail  arc  "fanned" 
to  produre  r^jJiarkable 
gliding  power.  You 


have  jnat  seen  a  flying  3»nni  in  action  I 
Unnauab  you  say.  Yes,  indeed !  In  facjt, 
60  individual  ia  the  flying  lemur  that  it 
is  classed  in  a  separate  order,  the  Der- 
moptera.  The  lemur's  diet,  ironsists  of 
green  leaves,  buds  and  seed 
pods,  Hia  lower  front  teeth, 
used  in  snip  off  such  juicy 
morisels^  are  unique  in  the 
entire  ani^nal  realm,  re- 
sembling small  combe  rath- 
er t}i4n  teeth.  Bo  combs  they 
resemble,  and  combs  tliey 
are,  used  to  keep  the  wise  little  lemur's 
fuie,  soft  fur  scrupulously  clean. 

The  bahy  lemur  clings  ar't'tiss  the  moth- 
er's brcaet  during  flight.  However^  when 
she  is  relaxing  on  aorac  Jimb,  Junior 
seamblerf  <\\\l  f\{  Ms  maternal  bassinet  to 
perform  his  little  toilet.  The  friendly  le- 
mur makes  a  very  desirable  pet,  and 
wlien  his  soft  fur  is  stroked  as  he  haiige 
upside  dottTi  a  iiwt't^l,  a^rewable  odor  i* 
noticed- 

Flying  Opo89um 

The  next  glider  of  nature  to  paee  be- 
fore  our  ^{'iirrhtlgld  of  investigation  is 
the  flying  phalanger,  or  opossum.  Like 
his  a?i^ociate  avialora  in  the  field  of  scar- 
ing, the  flying  opossum  is  nocturnal  and 
scurries  ahout  at  niglit  eJimbiug  and 
gliding  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of  a 
^flying  membrane,  extending  from 
wrist    to   ankle   in    some   species 
and  from  elbow  to  knen  in  others. 
Enunent  representatives  of 
this  glider  group  are  the 
greater,  lesser  and  the  pig- 
my. Of  the  three  thn  greater 
flying  opossum  is  by  far  the 
best  glider,  volplaning  80 
yard.^  in  iine  instance.  And 
while  the  greater  and  lesser 
flying  phalajigora  are  de- 
vout vegetarians  with  soft, 
bushy   tails,    thei  r  mouse- 
siaed  relative,  the  pigmyj 
is  ingectlivorous  and  hoa  a 
scaly  tail* 
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like  othfrr  marsupiald,  the  flying  opos-  black  trinimiagt  are  revealed.  In  fact, 
Bum  prodncEts  many  youag  at  a  tune,  this  little  glider  ie  somotimeB  confUBdd 
wiiioh  ar&  housed  in  a  poTidi  across  tbe  witJi  botterflieB*  At  the  end  of  a  flight  the 
motKer'a  stomach  and  later  on  the  paren-  transition  from  conKpic;,u(»UM  gay  colora 
tal  haftk-  Because  of  this  nnusuaJ  rear-  to  unobtrusive  6hades  harmanidng  "with 
ing  the  manner  it*  wlach  the  young  are  the  backgr6Tmd  is  ao  abrupt  and  deccp- 
broufiht  forth  has  been  a  source  of  de-  dve  to  llie  untraijied  eye  that  the  reptile 
bate  among  laymen.  An  oye-TAitneBs  ae-  performs  a  most  convincing  Cinderfella 
count  rHvnaU  that  after  conception  the  act;  it  sceme  to  literally  disappear. 
embryos  remain  ui  the  ft^uiale's  body  Then  there  ifi  the  unusual  but  hannlHsw 
about  12  days  and  are  bom  at  a  very  im-  flying  enake  of  India,  decorated  with  a 
mature  stage  of  development.  Each  of  yeliow,  four-petaled,  red-eentered  tiower 
the  young  (frnm  nj^ht  to  as  many  as  deiiign  along  its  bar^k.  But  Hven  more  re- 
twonty  one)i6BoJongerthanaboDeyl)He,  markaWe  than  its  coJoring  is  the  faculty 
but  posseagea  strongly  developed  front  whi<!h  has  given  it  ite  name— an  ability 
legs.  These  powerful  little  legs  are  put  to  to  glide  to  a  limited  extent.  When  fright- 
ffood  use  a^  the  babies  daiiiber  through  ened  it  will  fling  itaelf  into  ilip  nir,  am] 
Moma'B  fup  into  her  pouch.  Once  within  by  holding  its  body  rigid  a  gentle  descent 
the  maraupium,  each  one  swallowB  one  to  earth  is  effected.  The  fl>'inp  Bnabc  has 
of  the  tHHU  nr  nippies  so  firmly  that  it  no  special  mechanism  or  "winga"  as  oth- 
ie  almost  impossible  to  detach  Hiem.  er  gliders  of  nature.  Rather,  he  sinijily 
OccaBioDuUy  moro  young  are  produced  pushes  hm  ribs  outward  to  the  fullest 
than  th«re  are  teats,  and  only  thoec  for^  extent  and  draws  in  hia  bclJv,  thus  pro- 
tunate  enough  to  liwHttt  a  mammary  ducing  a  largn  (^oncavp  surface  which 
giand  survive,  Aft^jrftbout  seventy  <I«yrt  checks  the  fall  and  converts  it  into  a 
in  the  pouch  the  youngetcrs  make  their  rapid  glide.  When  in  flight  he  rcscmblea 
exit  and  r^lnsp  to  the  hair  on  the  mother's  a  piwin  of  t^plit  bamboo  or  cane.  The  fly- 
back and  sometimes  her  tail.  Tln^re  they  ing  snake  is  a  constrictor,  and  birds, 
remain,  hanging  on  for  dear  life  as  she  lizatde  and  rodonte  occupy  top  priority 
^flily  soars  hither  and  yon,  until  the  day  dj,  his  menu, 
they  make  their  solo.  p^^gs^  too,  have  taken  up  gliding.  At 

^  ,  „  least,  over  forty  species  of  flying  froge 
Flying  Dragons,  Snake»,  Frogs  },avH  dnne  so.  By  spreading  the  mem- 
Flying  dragon!  No  need  to  conjure  np  branes  between  their  long  toes^  the  air- 
visions  of  mammoth  monsters  spitting;  minded  frogs  arc  able  to  glide  through 
Are,  for  tlie  flying  dragon  of  Java  is  only  space  for  astounding  distances.  To  learn 
^  araallj  hurmlesB  lizard  about  six  or  how  well  these  unusual  avrwtorN  could 
eight  inches  in  length.  Like  other  glidere  glide,  one  was  dropped  from  a  high  water 
of  naturedoirij  the  flying  lizard  or  dragon  tower.  He  plummeted  downward  about 
is  oquipped  with  "wings"  formed  by  five  iwi^lvt?  feel  and  then  pulled  his  "ripcord*' 
or  six  elongated  movabto  ribs  which  are  and  soared  alowiy  earthward,  landing 
connected  hy  loose  folds  of  skin.  When  a  "oninjurcd  about  ninety  feet  from  the 
glide  is  executed  the  Tn<^rribraiies  spreetd  base  of  the  tower. 

like  fans,  enabling  the  lizard  to  soar  dis-  Wbile  the  female  flying  frog  is  laying 
tancea  up  to  twenty  yards,  her  eggs,  an  act  which  does  not  take  place 
When  folded  up  the  visible  portions />r  m  ihe  vvaler  bal  at  some  location  near 
ttie  flying  dragon  are  duU  shades  of  its  edge,  she  paddles  tbe  soft  mass  with 
brown  and  gray  and  blend  with  surround-  her  hind  lege.  The  frothy  maee  soon  hard- 
ing  branches.  However,  wlieu  in  flight  ens,  fomoing  a  meringuelike  crust*  In- 
brilliant  reds,  oranges  and  blues  with  side  this  "nest"  the  eggs  develop.  But 
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aBiheydoBO,  the  jelly  inside  I]qm£es  and  Leaping  oat  of  ike  water  w^hen  die- 
slowly  dissolves  tho  outer  cruet,  thus  re-  turbed  by  an  approaching  vessel,  flpng 
leasing  the  anxious  tadpoles  to  the  cuter  fish  resemble  big  drag^onOJes  or  "squad- 
world,  rons  of  diminative  aeroplanes".  Little 

does  the  curi(»UK  onlooker  realize  that  the 

Gliders  of  the  Sea  queer  anties  of  this  *'high  flying"  a*iiiatic 

Skirnriiiii^  Lhn  surface  of  the  sea  like  creature  are  a  matter  of  Belf-preeervfltion 

flkipping  stone&  are  the  fiying  fish,  hti^  wheu  the  yawning,  tooth-studded  iaw6  of 

other  jc^roup  ol'  naturc'e  ^liderR.  Flyiug  a  hungry  barracuda  tlirt-HlHii,  The  tast)' 

fish  are  essentially  tropical  and  roam  in  Hying  heli  Ib  also  ravenously  puraned  by 

large  schools  north  to  Fldtidflj  and  on  leaping  tunas,  sailfiah,  ewordlishj  mar- 

the  Paeific  side,  north  to  the  Santa  Bar-  lins,  doliihiriH,  porpoises  and  man,  Yes» 

bara  Islanda,  Some  hardy  specimens  are  our  seaworthy  glider  is  ecnsiderwl  good 

ev»*n  found  irj  Newfoundland,  Contro-  earting  by  humans,  although  not  exten- 

versy  over  whether  the  flying  fisli  flips  sively  so  used  because  of  the  difficulty 

by  flapping  its  pectoral  tine  or  glides  by  encountered  in  caii'liirig  U.  Most  of  those 

using  ita  iina  as  elevators  and  gtabilizcrs  oaten  are  taken  aecidently  as  they  Imid 

as  in  airplaru^s  }uis  wMxed  jjo*.  from  time  aboard  ships  at  sea  rather  than  in  their 

to  time.  Most  authorities  now  agree,  how-  native  el^ni^-nL  Occasionally  they  are  in- 

ever,  thai  the  illuaion  of  wing  flapping  duoed  to  fly  aboard  a  craft  wt  night  by 

IK  du«  to  rapid  rplling  from  side  to  pide  the  display  of  a  lighted  lantern. 

while  in  (light  and  that  the  fish  sijiijily  So  perfectly  constructed  wit  modern 

glides  like  a  soaring,  motorless  piano,  aerodvnanuc  principles  are  flying  flsh 

The  power  for  the  glide  is  furnished  (i,ai  f)r,  C.  M.  Breder,  Jr.,  authority  on 

by  a  lower  h.>ber>fih*^  tail  wliicli  oscillates  this  sea  glider,  wliow^s  that  pioneers  of 

to  give  tho  necessary  "push"  for  the  take  oirplano  d<^Bign  would  have  progr*^KH«a 

ofF,  Through  the  air  tiic  tieh  soare,  some-  niore  rapidly  by  imitating  tho  iish  rather 

times  from  200  to  400  yards,  depending  than  nnv  bird  used  a^  a  model  since  tho 

on  the  breeze.  As  he  begins  Ut  lofif^  alti-  ^^^ys  of" da  Vinci,  Modern  planes  resetti- 

tudc  and  mnk^  and  tonche^s  the  surface  of  |,,^  ,„^^„i^  ^^^^^    ^i.^  anatomical  features 

the  water  he  wjll  frequently  lash  out  with  £  ^j^^  flvinc  fish 

a  powerfu)  swlsli  of  his  tail  and  take  oflF  .     i  - '    i     ^    "i        \     -        v  n. 

anew,  without  letting  his  bodv  become  ^^  ^  ^^  '^""^  analysis,  whether  en 

immersed.  A  speed  of  ten  varda  per  sec  ^^^^^  "»  ^*>^  ^'^i  <^^  ^^  *"«  ^**'  **^,^**  ^^^ 

Olid  was  observed  in  one  instance*  Hia  of  nature*s  glidt^rs  plays  its  role  m  add- 

maximum  rate  of  speed  is  probably  tM  en-  ing  to  the  endless  variety  of  Jehovah 

ty  yarde  per  second,  God's  wnnrlrous  creation, 

*-j •O^t^T*- tf^ 

icAviation's  1949  Record 

l^  Commennal  airlinea  uf  the  Uniied  States  fiaxried  more  people  and  more  freiglit  for  more 
miles  dmrag  I&49  than  evpr  Vn^fore.  Bueaiin^  aU  rwords,  1G,500»000  passengem^  wi  increase  of 
2,Q0O^G0O,  rhoUtCHl  up  S^3OD,O0O,D(IU  fevenue  puspog^r  milpft  1949  was  also  the  sa^v^l  year  id 
ariatiuu'a  hiatorji  notwithstanding  the  temfaie  afKidoata  dtina^  ttfr  }att^T  pttH  of  thfi  year. 
Alon^  dnnipstic  and  LDtematioaa[  rout*a  imly  One  person  "vf^  kiUed  in  eveiy  lOOpOOOjOOO  p&a- 
aeiiger  miles.  Safetyj  rcd^iced  fares,  uxpjti^si^  of  eheap  "flir-wai:h"  sei-vifie,  all  contributed 
to  "sell"  more  people  on  the  idea  of  traveling  by  air.  And  with  this  inen^ased  businesa^  pxyHts 
roiiketed  ftiuu  $16,300,000  in  1948  to  ?44,800,000  in  1049. 
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Fruits  of  Scientijic  Research 


Puiniejs  Dental  DrdHn^ 

<L  No  heaU'no  preosure,  no  vib:r*tion,  wid  moat 
smportaat,  nn  pain  I  These  are  the  claims  for  "air- 
dent*^,  a  revolntioDS-ry  method  used  fur  diiUiuj^ 
dental  cavities.  Similar  in  principle  to  Mindblast- 
ing,  a  flue  abrasive  of  alimuQum  oiide  powder  is 
fad  into  h  atrpam  of  carboFi  diuiide  pjaa  noder  si*- 
ty  pDuads  of  presaure.  When  this  miiture  Itaves  a 
tiny  iiuKsle  traveling'  at  aupei^onio  speed,  it  cuts 
Away  with  no  moru  feelinK  than  a  ''tickle'*.  A  buc- 
"tion  dev'nx  i^nio^'w  thf^ spnnt  abr^ivti.  "Ahdtat" 
however^  has  limited  usage,  for  it  carves  out  only 
round  Loles. 

Locusts  Have  Fiip,hi  StiibiUzcn 
a  Long  before  airplanes  wptv  (Quipped  with  ftu- 
iuiuatia  stabilizora  locUste  had  a  patch  of  hair  od 
thftfr  heeds  aefvhit;  the  a&mt  purpoec.  Wh^n  a  jet 
ot  «ir  i%  turnprt  nn  a  ItjeuaL  ib  immediately  benda 
into  the  wind.  IE  tho  air  currmt  shifts  to  lh«  side, 
the  iutiect  automatically  faoua  tbo  new'  direction. 
Through  a  fleiisory  iitrve^  velocity  of  the  air  oq  tha 
haJPB  controls  wing  movement*  CoBBt-quently,  in  a 
TBriable  wind,  the  ineeet  can  remain  In  one  place 
ia  "ist«ii<J^ary  flight"  for  an  hour. 

Coatings  That  Prevent  Corrosion 
4L  Of  all  the  tnateiiala  triod,  eodium  bentoiite  is 
by  far  the  most  effecLiVB  auticorroaive  agent  for 
taotal.  It  is  aUo  eompatihlp  with  organic  sub^taoc- 
eh  and  reaiataiit  to  mold  growth  in  tropi**fll  cU- 
mfltes.  To  appl/j  wgUI  psrtfl  are  cither  di];>p«d  or 
sprayed  with  a  rubb^F  latex  sulutioD  containing 
■odium  bcnEOftte,  or  th&  chemicnl  is  ineorporaied 
in  masking  tape.  Later,  if  this  protective  film  is 
peeled  off;  the  metal  in  an  brifcht  and  shiny  and 
fre^  from  corrosion  p^ts  as  when  new. 

Elecir-onic  Torch  Has  Hot  Touch 
C  "Wolfram,"  the  nev  ofBcial  name  for  txuigaten, 
has  the  highest  melting  point  of  wiy  metaJ,  6,093" 
Fahrenheit  (3,370*  Centigradi").  Yet,  the  new 
Q.  E,  electronic  toxdi  can  meit  even  wolfram  1 
When  a  Jet  o£  ^ua  in  passed  through  an  arc  of 
radio  waves  having  1,000,000,000  cycles  per  mc- 
iKidf  the  g&B  molecules  brvfit  down  into  atoms. 
This  creates  a  iame  which  in  it£«lf  ie  not  hot, 
HoVflVftr,  if  the  flami;  falls  npon  any  object  the 
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atoms  a^oin  join  together,  thug  generating  t«m- 
puraturea  of  niore  than  6,000*^  Fahrenheit. 

Highways  With  a  **Bowi\ce" 
C  Rubhetiaed  hiffhwaya  are  now  a  reality,  with 
tept.  septiflns  laid  in  Ohio,  Virtfluia,  Minnesota  and 
Texas.  More  fliw  planned.  Pnwr]f^rpd  rubber  is 
mixed  with  asphalt  blaf  k  top  and  spread  with  reg- 
ular road-buildiug  machinei-y.  Great  claims  arc 
made  for  its  imprnvpirt  durability  and  low  main- 
tcnaneo  eoet  If  rubber  prii^t^a  cun  be  loweretl  Rnfl 
stabilized,  no  doubt  the  U3c  of  this  material  in 
highway  coofitnicliou  wjU  ijjciease.  Then  traMo 
will  both  bound  and  bounr^A  fmm  coaat  to  QoaJsL. 

Wear  Elfl5iic  Qixst  iron. 

C  "Dufllile  Cast  Trn^n,"  as  it  Js  called,  has  several 
(idjcfl  greater  fitrength  and  toufl"hiJC6S,  and  greater 
n.>3iatAiiGe  to  haninncr  blawa,  than  ordinary  oaat 
iron.  Tt  can  be  bent  and  twiskJ  like  atteU  Yet,  at 
the  Eam«  time  it  rptaina-many  of  f.hf"  Etinil  qualities 
of  ref^ular  cast  iron,  such  as  lluidiiy,  oastability 
and  maehinabiUty'  The  secret  Lies  in  the  small  ad- 
dition of  mftgnpflinm  whieh  causes  thtj  wuakening' 
ikkc  graphite  to  be  replaced  with  compact  par- 
ticles of  apheroidal  graphite^ 

?[uxa\  Size.  Fifudly  MmiureJ 
C  After  many  altempt!:  anr]  fniluTftH  nntronomerfl 
have  finally  moaaured  the  diameter  of  f  Into,  the 
most  distant  pUnet  in  our  solar  system.  It  ia  about 
80  perennt  the  gi^  of  the  earth^s  diambt^r,  oi 
abeat  6,500  miles.  This  measurement  in  quite  an 
accomplbhment,  for  even  with  the  lai^eet  tele- 
scopes Pluto  ifl  no  njore  tJian  a  faint  point  of  light 
in  th^  heavens.  Think  of  it,  some  3,000,000,000 
milea  away  from  ns,  ItB  orbit  1b  so  large  it  takei^ 
Pluto  250  years  to  go  around  the  ^im  oneel 

For  the.  B£Q£Tiii^nr  of  t?ie  Syfe 
C  Chemifitry  has  improved  on  man's  soIr  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  a  aolution  of  smoked  sheet  rub- 
ber containiug  a  vuIcaniKing  a^ent,  Tbia  ia  easily 
done  faeeau^e  of  Ihft  leather's  porosity.  Tesla  aihow 
that  pubber-treatcd  leather  Boats  up  cnly  hftlf  a? 
much  water  as  natural  leather.  Abrasion  reBietanoe 
ia  improved  from  50  to  100  percent  over  thai  of 
vegetable-tanned  leather. 

AWAKBt 
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Marriage  or  SinglenpSK,  Wliich? 

IN  THESE  days  the  matter  of  Btaying 
BJiigJp  or  of  mnvry'iiif^  po^es  a  prohlem 
for  a  person  of  the  world.  It  is  partifMi- 
larly  so  for  a  pcrpou  that  hae  givon  him- 
swir  tn  Lilt!  Lord  Qod  in  full  consecration 
through  Jefius  Christ,  Tli*-  ^wisim  of  the 
world  may  hewitatc  over  the  matl(*r  be- 
cause of  the  pfeneral  econoniic  conditions 
And  the  iiiH^Ht.jon  uf  finding'  a  mate  that 
ie  cloan  and  that  will  prove  coniEianitMi- 
able,  faithful  and  true  amid  the  lowering 
tuornl  condition  of  niankind,  and  altjo  the 
possibility  of  a  third  world  war  inside 
a  generation's  time,  whon  his  children 
^vo■llld  be  of  age  and  subject  to  miJitary 

The  true  Chriatian,  however,  with  the 
Bllil*^  viewpoint  of  matters  studies  the 
Bubjeet,  not  only  with  the  abovt^  (^on^ider- 
Eition  in  mind,  but  also  with  the  question 
in  mind  of  carrying  out  hig  conseemtion 
and  obligatory  KPt  virt*  li*  God.  For  such 
one  the  matter  becomes  doubly  seriows, 
because  ^e  have  reached  the  consumma- 
tion ar  '^time  of  the  end"  of  this  old 
world  and  the  propherry  must  now  be  car- 
ried into  fulfillnieni  by  ChristianSj  ''This 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  shaft  be  preached 
in  a^l  tliH  Wf)rld  for  a  Ti'^tjiess  uulo  ^]1 
n&ticns"  {Matzh&w  24: 14)  Xo  Chri^liaii 
can  afford  to  misB  sharing  therein.  So  as 
not  to  hamstring  himself  in  his  efforts  to 
do  the  witness  work,  the  C}iristian  stud- 
ios over  tho  subject  of  marriage,  before 
he  jooarriea  in  hadte  to  repent  in  leisure. 

The  apostle  Paul  gave  good  advff**  tm 
this  subject,  at  1  Oonnthians  chapter  7. 
He  did  not  forbid  marriage^  and  most 
positively  he  did  not  lay  h.ii_v  foundation 
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for  the  religious  inslHulIng  of  monaa- 
terics  and  convents  of  monks  and  nana 
and  of  a  priestly  hierarchy  all  under  the 
re^jniretnpnl,  Itj'stJiy  unmarried.  To  the 
contrary,  Paul  wrote:  "Tn  the  latter 
timeii  aomc  shall  depart  from  the  fail.h, 
giving  iieed  to  seduoinfi:  spirits,  and  doc- 
trines of  devils;  {uihiddlng  to  marry.'' 
(1  Timothy  4:1,3)  Nevertheless,  Paul 
does  set  forth  good  rcaGone  for  not  get- 
tin^'^  oiarrji'd. 

Among  those  reasons  is  Ihat  those  who 
give  up  their  virginity  or  singleness  will 
liiLve  the  outward  troubles  of  married 
life,  "tribulations  nf  the  flesh,"  and  he 
would  like  to  have  the  i^ingle  onew  to  be 
spared  that.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
jnarrt**d  fifr  tJie  couple  marrying  havo 
taken  on  a  burden  in  Hficli  other  and  it 
may  lead  to  further  responsibilities  in 
(he  way  of  children.  Unavoidably,  trou- 
bles are  due  to  (-.(nne  amid  this  present 
distressed  condition  of  the  world  and  be- 
cause  of  human  imperfections,  faults  and 
unwisdom-  Hence  let  thone  in  the  single 
state  be  cautioned  bt^forehand  that,  al- 
though they  may  not  sin,  by  now  gel  ting 
married,  they  will  be  putting  themselves 
in  the  wH.y  of  new  troubles,  which  they 
must  bear  while  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tions in  God's  service* 

The  Chri>?lJaii  sliould  not  ^ivc  his 
whole  or  chief  attention  tf>  personal  self- 
ish matters  which  have  to  do  with  the 
flesh  or  human  body,  whether  theeo  be 
enjoj'ing  a  w*ife  or  l^nsband^  or  be  one's 
own  joys  or  sorrows,  or  commeirial  ac^ 
tivities  or  necesi^ar>"  dcaUngs  with  this 
world.  The  Christian  tihould  not  bury  or 
Eink  himself  too  deeply  in  Uiese  thLnga  to 
the  neglect  of  what  is  eternal;  becaust; 
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this  vorld  and  its  Beheme  or  fashion  of 
thingrt  are  due  to  pass  off  the  staj^e  of 
this  earth.  As  against  hecoming  over- 
charged with  the  swiftly  passing  selfish 
thing's  of  thia  present  world,  one  ehonld 
iHy   ii|t  treasures  in  heaven.  No  other 

Ijerson  or  thing  or  activity  should  be  al- 
owed  to  engross  the  Ghristian's  time  and 
attention  to  the  point  of  interfering  with 
Kingdom  service.  Instead  of  an  over- 
load of  the  cares  of  tliis  life  in  this  ah] 
world,  he  should  try  to  relieve  himself  of 
such  cares  diS  far  as  po&bible  or  avoid 
thera.  Then  he  can  (mimmhid  tiin]>^elf  more 
fnily  with  the  things  of  God's  kingdom, 
which  kingdom  must  now  be  advortieed 
to  all  lliH  nations  as  a  witness  to  tbem. 
Specially  is  this  so  nnw,  in  ih^^i^.  lawl 
days-  AIL  thie  is  the  gist  of  the  following 
instnaction  given  through  Paul: 

**The  opportunity  [or  seasonable  time] 
is  contracted  for  what  rcmainoth — in 
order  \\\nl  the}""  who  have  wives  may  be 
as  though  they  had  none^  and  Uiey  wliif 
weep  ae  though  they  wept  not,  and  they 
who  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not, 
and  they  w))f>  )uiy  h^  t]iou,^h  they  po5- 
flcsaed  ngt,  and  they  who  uso  the  world 
as  though  they  used  it^not  to  the  full, — 
for  tiie  fashion  of  this  world  pasaetJi 
away^  and  I  desire  yon  t<i  be  wifhout 
anxiety."—!  Corinthians  7;  29-32,  Roth- 
crkam;  Am.  Stan,  Fer*,  mar^^n;  Young. 

There  are  anxious  eares  attached  to 
living  in  this  world,  in  showing  the  com 
paraiivH  freedom  that  the  unmarried 
Christian  may  enjoy  from  such  rarps  jind 
how  the  intcrcGte  of  the  married  Chm- 
tiana  necessarily  are  divided  between  the 
fleshly  and  the  spiritual,  Paul  coatinues 
on :  "And  I  desire  you  to  be  without  anxi- 
ety :— The  unmarried  man  i  j^  anxious  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please 
the  Lord;  but  he  that  haih  marrited  is 
anxious  for  the  things  of  the  worlds  how 
he  may  please  hia  wife — and  he  ie  divid- 
ed; anil  I  lie  unmarried  woman  or  the 
virgin  is  anxious  for  the  thing?  of  the 
Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  her 
body  and  in  her  spirit;   but  she  that 
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hath  married  is  anxious  for  tihe  thingB 
of  the  world,  bow  she  may  please  her 
husband.  This,  however,  with  a  view  to 
your  own  jirofil  am  I  saying, — not  that 
a  snare  upon  yon  I  may  cast,  but  with 
a  view  to  what  ia  comely  and  devoted 
xinto  the  Lord  without  distraction," 
— 1  Corinthians  7:S2-35,  Unilurhim. 

The  married  person,  as  Paul  already 
explained,  dfw^H  m\i  have  the  Tull  au- 
thority over  his  body,  for  his  mate  is 
one  flesh  with  hira  and  has,  therefore, 
some  claim  upon  his  body*  Seeing  this, 
Paul  correctly  states  that  the  unmarried 
Christian  is  more  fully  set  apart  and 
reserved  for  God's  direct  service,  both 
in  IxKly  and  in  Mpiril.  The  spirit,  or  men- 
tal inelination,  of  such  single  Christian 
urges  liifu  into  service.  8o,  having  no 
spouse  claiming  part  control  of  his  body, 
he  c;an  follow  tlie  spirit  or  ijurliTiaiion' 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  Lively  being  a 
widower,  Paul  knew  whereof  he  spoke 
and  was  competent  to  give  trustworthy 
advice.  (1  Corinthians  7:8)  His  advice 
so  pleased  the  Lord  that  the  Lord  saw 
good  to  preserve  it  in  the    Bible. 

Not  referring  to  any  so-called  'spirit^ 
nal  bride^'  nor  to  a  father's  ^ving  or 
willihi^hlirig  his  daughter  as  regards 
marriage,  but  speaking  about  the  virgin- 
ity of  a  single  Christian,  whether  mole 
or  female,  Paul  nest  says:  ''^Ile  that 
standeth  in  his  heart  steadfast,  having 
no  necessity,  but  hath  authority  concern- 
ing his  own  will,  and  this  hath  deter- 
mined in  ]|js  own  hftart,  to  preservt*  his 
own  virginity^  well  shall  he  do.  So  that 
he  that  giveth  in  marriage  his  own  vir- 
ginity doeth  well;  and  he  that  giveth  it 
not  shall  do  better.^' — 1  Corinthian  a 
T :  36-38,  Rotketham;  also  Diagloit, 

So,  for  Christians  in  this  postwar 
world  and  with  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
in  the  ofiiup,  it  is  a  choice  of  taking  a 
good  course  by  getting  married  to  a  like 
consecrated  servant  of  Jehovah  God  or 
doing  hotter  by  staying  single^  by  not 
getting  married  but  keeping  hi^  virgin 
state  ttirh  all  its  vital  wtrengtli. 


Almmnum  from  the  Ground  Up 

ALUMINUM!  Magie  word  of  modem  PHssiug  the  busy  24-hour  a-d&y  mill^ 

timea,  it  luings  iimnediately  to  mind  we  hop  a  little  Dif^sRl-powered  train.  We 

a  mimberiess  host  of  uses.  Evftry  day  it  climb  into  one  of  two  wood  Hit-framed 

can  be  seen:  Irequently  tbongh  "aniVJ&ely  cArs  and  brace  ouracJveE,  Ten  miles  and 

in  i'Oftkuig  utensiis,  more  bencfieialty  as  inniimer«k.ble  jurs  and  joUa  later  bring 

ftluminxun  foil,  '*silv*jr  ink/'  ali-alnniiiium  us  to  the  mine, 
canccs  and  lannehes,  alominnTTi  «yt^les» 

streetcars,  furniture,  stoveSj  and  paint  Mittinp  Bauxite 

Looking  skyward,  you  see  it  siJhoucttod  Bauxite  is  mined  from   Uie  surface, 

against  tiie  ann  in  airplHnrt^s  and  mighty  When  a  ffuffiojcnt  euppJy  is  anticijJHied 

Zeppelins,  its  use  is  crowing,  too.  Did  from   ou (strops,   boulders   and  pebbles, 

you  know  an  entire  church  building  in  drilling  is  begun  hy  linml^operated  drilla 

Lomsville,  KHTitmky,  was  constructed  which  penetrate  to  a  tnaximiiTri  ilt^pth  of 

from  aluminum?  Have  you  used  the  new  130  fH^t.  When  hindrances  euch  as  quick- 

ahminam  yarnT  eand  or  ^'catehi^nw"  (hard  Jayers  in  th& 

Whore  do  we  get  alnniinmnl  From  overburden)  intervene,  tht*<limnond drill 
bauxite,  its  boeic  orcj  first  discovered  In  jk  used  to  spin  the  way  through  to  tliH 
aoutht*rri  France  in  182L  Today  British  mueh-sou^lil-  deposits.  If  it  is  decided 
Guiana  is  the  worhlV  fourth-largest  that  the  ore  can  bp  niiniMl  economically, 
Bource  of  bauxite^  or  A]>OiHaO  hs  it  the  area  is  denuded  of  aH  vi*g(*iation, 
iofjkfi  inacliemicaliahoratory.  A6o-niiI«  raked  h^U\  of  every  shimp^  trunk  and 
boat  ride  frfmi  Georgetown  up  the  dcvi-  branch-  If  the  nvf  rburden  is  entirely  of 
0U3  Deinerara  brings  uf^  1ci  Mackenzie,  sand  it  is  forced  off  by  powtrful  jeta  of 
British  Guiana,  a  company-owned  com-  wwier,  a  method  cetll&d  "b^dranlic  strip- 
mnnity  of  3^50^D»  One  of  three  present  ping*\  Finally  Uic.  ore  lies  bare  in  eur- 
companies  began  op^ralinns  here  before  render  before  the  invarleri,. 
the  close  of  World  War  I  after  an  Arnt^r-  x^xt,  a  hatlt^ry  of  jackhammcrs  pel- 
ican, George  Mackenzie,  dieeovered  f  orat<;6  the  bed  \vith  24-f  oc  jt  holes,  and  in 
baiaxite  on  the  site  in  1914,  and  the  com-  their  wake  a  crew  of  powder  men  plug 
rounity  today  supplies  Canada,  third-  these  with  dvnamifc>  A  light  blast  loos- 
larpest  aluminum  producer,  with  much  ^db  th&  bauiite  and  a  Dicbel  &hovel  ie 
of  its  bauxite.  *Valked"  to  the  epot  to  take  up  its  task 

ApprojiimateJy  thirty  shiploads  are  of  hmiUng  the  ore  into  small  railroad 

a^nt  out  of  Mackenzie  each  month.  How-  cars.  About  40,fMX)  tons  of  bauidtc  are 

ever,  the  lOjOOO-ton  vessels  must  carry  railroadedto  the  mill  in  a  24-ljour  period. 
only  half  loads  until  they  cross  Uih  bar 

at  Georgetown  on  the  Domerara*s  mouth.  Through  the  Mili 

To  remedy  tliisj  small  boats  shuttle  addi-  At  the  mill  the  rough,  porous,  reddish- 

tional  bauxite  out  to  points  in  tlie  Virgin  strealied  rock  is  crushed  if  too  large, 

Islands  where  the  larger  vessels  stop  then-w^asbed  and  drit*d.  This  process  con- 

and  complete  their  cargoes.  Before  de-  siste  of  bathing  it  beneath  a  row  of  noz- 

p&Fting  for  ihc  mine  we  are  to)d  that  s}eF  liuwphig  »ater  ^nd  next  turnin|f  it 

Cockatara,  the  laliorers*  residential  area,  over  to  the  "scrubbers''  wh^re  it  is  rolled 

ia  the  only  village  in  British  Guiana  with  and  shaken.  This  all  but  cliniinates  any 

eleetrieity  and  running  water  for  the  silica  content  present.  Afiprward  it  must 

workers.  he  dried,  and  drying  bauxite  is  no  child's 
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play.  The  ore  is  dumped  into  long,  brick- 
fined  Mbis  approximately  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  extending  more  than  fifty 
feet,  sloping:  ilownward  to  the  kiln  bood, 
from  y^hieh  a  very  hot  fiame  is  sliot  at 
least  twenty  Icc"  up  this  tube.  Five  of  the 
kiltiK  rotate  slowly,  two  of  them  more 
slowly  than  otliprs.  TJjH.se  hio  coulain 
hotter  firee.  the  temperature  inside 
reaching  l,4t)0  degrees  Fahrenheit.  "This 
is  the  't'tth'iriin^'  process/'  the  onlooker 
is  told  as  he  sweats  it  out 

Finished  ProdueU 

The  calcined  bauxite  is  st.r*recl.  TjH.ler 
it  will  come  t>ut  of  retirement  to  fuiftJI 
ita  destiny  in  idmisiviHs  surh  ns  **irii'i'> 
wheela,  ^rindin^  stones  and  rofraetory 
bricks.  The  nnnrtindHr  <>[!  the  oii'  is  pr»^- 
pared  for  a  more  p'lainoroQs  exifitene*^. 
From  stoni^^  it  iw  trHriwporle<!  lo  the  lall 


ship-loader  and,  amid  an  estravagant 
farewell  mushroom  of  graj^  dust^  is 
plunged  into  the  ship's  hold.  The  baux- 
ite's course  in  reducing  at  the  mill  has 
slnshed  on*^  lialf  (if  itx  wHJglit  awa^,  Jt^Mv- 
ing  the  ore  now  in  smaller^  more  uniform 
chunkg.  The  vcfisoJ  plies  down  the  river 
and  &oon  disappears  on  tli  e  horizon, 
pointing  seaward  for  its  deatination, 
Port  Alfred,  Quebec. 

There  the  bauxite  will  periah,  but  not 
hffore  hriiigiji^  forth  its  fHiiiilnus  }i«]r, 
aluminum.  This  light,  durable  metal  IB, 
in  ever-increasing  wys,  contributing  to 
more  convenient  living  on  land  and  sea 
and  in  air  in  virtually  evory  nation  and 
citj-  of  the  earth.  It  la  helping  to  pro- 
vide more  poaaibilitiee  i'or  oiir  modern, 
iiit'lidlie  iimeliine  age.  l^ut  what  will  h^. 
possible  wlien  all  mankind  in  a  new 
woHd  falJy  eomprohende  Xha  rceotiroca 
of  his  global  hornet 


Who  I 


Is  It 


That  shows  the  origin,  growth,  preservation  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Bible  1 

That  epitomises  tlie  contents  of  each  of  the  66  hooka  of  the 
Bible  and  presents  other  perrinent  data,  such  as  the 
writer,  time  of  writing,  etc."! 

That  oontalufi  maps,  charts^  itlustrations  and  a  valuable 
ScTiprural  hummary  of  primary  doctrines,  all  arranged 
to  make  the  Bible  more  understandable? 
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The  CliineHe  Unemma 

^  The  U.  IS.  De;iarttri('nt:  of  State 

and  the  U.  N.  w^r-e  on  rii*?  horns 
of  a  flilemma  as  to  the  question 
of  TrrognlKir^  Oomnuiiiist  Chiua. 
Th*;  dr  fiu^to  t'ovei'iimont  of  China 
was  that  of  the  GomiuiuiigLs,  with 
the  Kutioufilists  f'l>iji;inp:  preear- 
loHsly  to  a  dc  jvirtt  gtatna  and 
the  piece  of  Ohiii^st?  triTitory 
known  as  PV-rma'ifi.  Sf>mi?  Aruer- 
if'ftn  *'state>iTn*-ii*'  suiii  ilT-siJvistKi 
rhinos  a^H^nt  ojf njiyin;^  rf>riuosn, 
hut  sucJt  :i  yrhcme  ww^  ;:vneral[y 
rejectwi  at  Wn^hliiiirnti, 

Britain  montuvhlle  ^^ok  time 
hy  the  forclocU  and  the  hfill  by 
the  horns,  ^irtmtlii^  CnriHiiunist 
China  not  mcfely  de  fiu-to  but  de 
jure  rfsroKnltinn.  Fijrmal  rjotifo 
was  sent  to  Ohiarij?  Kiii-shek\s 
provernment  of  the  ^Lei>  t;jlvon.  As 
far  as  the  "f:0n!5eiu  of  th*^  ;^ov- 
emt^d'*  was  eont^rnrfl,  nothing' 
was;  &aid  abont  tlint,  hut  tJH*  Ciii- 
nese  peoplt^  seetiied  tn  he  ritui^erit- 
inf^  without  Tuneh  adn  to  having 
the  Comuiuuists  take  o\rr. 

The  TVkini,'  ;^^ivei'firnent  further 
fomplioatnd  mjittera  hy  taking 
possession  of  Aincfiraa,  French 
and  Dutch  consnhic  pforerties. 
In  retaliation  U.  ^r-.  Soorptary  of 
State  Arhe-son  ordt^r^itl  all  reinatti- 
inp;  Amertonn  <lin[oiiiati5  oiTt  of 
China. 

In  tho  U.  X.  Kcturily  Coundl 
the  Russian  repT*-^*^ntiitivr,  .Tiifob 
A.  MjiJik,  ohje'.-ted  tn  rnntinii*!d 
recognition  and  s'-atini:  of  Na- 
tiinialist  Ciona's  ii^jnejrPjjlalive, 
Dr.    T.    h\    Tshinp:,    walking   out 


<1/10)  svheti  th*^  pcotrt^t  wentnn- 
heedwi.  He  Teappeared  at  ttie 
Council  two  (iaya  tnter  and  a^aia 
fleraanded  the  ousting  of  Dr, 
Tsiang,  s-aying  timt  this  was  ''tlie 
wil]  and  d<.*iRion  of  the  people  of 
China**. 

Another  JeruHaTprn  Plan 

^  M.  Ro^er  Garrean,  Frendi 
U.N.  dele/^tiLe  and  pros^jdent  of 
thn  Tru^tec'shj]^  Council,  Ju  early 
Jajiuary  disclosrij  a  plan  for  Je- 
lusafeai  whi<Th  proviflrtl  for  intei"- 
nationahzation  of  part  of  both 
the  old  i:ity  and  tht^  u*?\v,  takin^^ 
in  the  "holy  jilaces."  and  the  Jew- 
ish wailing  wall.  The  plan  also 
seeks  neutralization  of  both  tlio 
Jewish  and  Amrf  areas.  Israeli 
spokesman  indicated  they  would 
not  acfent  the  plan.  Siprriificance 
was  attached  to  tlarreau's  con- 
sultations with  Cnrriinal  SpHl- 
man  as  ajj  jrjrjicatinn  nf  the  V^iti- 
oan's  wiPingncKS  to  coroproniist.^ 

Spa-ali  At  Fhllfld«]phla 

<|>  Spe/ikin.i:  at  a  ctiec^titJg  of 
tho  Univt;rslLy  of  Pennsylvania 
(1/14),  Paul-HcQri  ^paiik  of  Bol- 
SUini  said  the  U.  jS,  "will  not  sur- 
virc,  in  the  lonj;  run,  the  absurd 
rule  which  frrants  the  rigbt  of 
ahsohite  veto  to  the  five  great 
powers''.  Better  and  fairer  than 
the  vetOf  he  sali],  wnuld  be  a  sys- 
tem under  which  ench  nation 
wTjuhl  have  a  uLiJuher  of  votes  In 
the  GeTjf^ral  AhiSomMy  in  propor- 
tion to  its  ti-rritoi-ial  auU  ecocom- 
ic  iujptittaiiee. 


HuDjirartAn  Consulates  Closed 

^  The  U.  S.  Jn  early  January 
(bailed  on  Huiigary  to  close  down 
its  coiisQiates  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland  hy  the  15th,  The  action 
was  ohvlously  in  retaliation  for 
the  lon§  detention,  inoomnmnli 
eadn,  of  Roht.  A,  Vo^^der,  assist- 
ant vieti-president  of  an  Amerl- 
ean  firm  nationalized  by  the 
Hungarian  feovernment.  Vogeler 
is  charged  with  sabotage  and 
espionage. 

Assistance  to  Tito 

<^  The  U.  R.  Security  Council, 
the  icovcrnment's  top  level  strate- 
^Jo  lH*Jiey-j7>ak(itg  nevtiry,  gave 
initial  anpi-ova!  to  a  "Help  Tito" 
prograta,  It  was  reported  O/H)- 
Tliia  progrotu  in^-ludes  shipment 
of  military  p;i;j(jli(.»s,  under  cer- 
tain eoTidltioas,  to  aid  Yugoslavia 
in  case  of  attack  .by  ItussJa  or 
any  of  its  satellites.  Ya^oalavia 
ineanwluie  was  considering  plac- 
ing a  ban  on  Hisrhts  of  Soviet  and 
aatellite  pin  new  T^ver  its  territory. 

Said  Mr.  Smith  of  WlsRonsltt 

<$>  As^ertin;,-  that  the  U.  S.  is  2oa- 
iji^  the  cold  war.  but  fa^t,  iCep- 
rescntative  Snjith  of  Wisconsin 
told  the  TIoUm*'  il/^i)  :  *'ln  Jnn- 
uary  liMH  l\foj?r;ow  ruled  100,tH)0r 
000  peopio,  in  Juoe  IJMl)  Moscow 
ruled  450,tUX>,P(>n  people.  Tn  No- 
vember 104n  I\Toscow  ruled  SOOr 
(MMM)OO  people.  Under  a  bankrupt 
foreign  poliey.  In  that  same  pe- 
riod, we  have  lost  fa<'e,  prestige 
and  iH^f^ition."  And  that  in  gpite 
of  spending'  P;?:^. 1)70, 200,648  In  for- 
eign aid.  Koine  thfngs  cannot  be 
bonght. 

U.  S.  Finances 

^  While  Prenjdetit  Truman  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  the 
proSipeet  oE  a  trillion-dollar  eeon- 
oniy  m  the  vear  2000  In  his  "State 
of  the  Unioji"  nit^sage  (l/4)»  he 
ask<^l  a  raise  in  taxes  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  Two  days  later 
the  president  p:nve  Congress  his 
annual  cri>ni>mie  re[>ort,  saying 
tiiat  the  n:iTion  wasi  heading  to- 
ward a  $:i<")0.(.xiO,i^x>.0(X>  annual 
prodijftifin  wiTJjin  tive  years.  That 
woulii  give  every  family  in  the 
U.  S.  almost  a  thousand  dollars 
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lavre  Income.  After  three  mtntt 
days  tbe  pmld^t  eabmlttcd  a 
942,48T,000,000  bndget  for  tfae 
DBit  ftspftl  y*ftr,  wbtch  will  lesTc 
a  deflffit  of  $5,43a,oon,ono. 

Admom  Angers  FlBplnos 

^  U.  3,  SecretaO  o*  State  Dean 
Acheeon  brought  upon  htm^lf  the 
iro  of  tbo  PbUipplne  government 
in  earls'  Jannary  by  charging 
that  muph  of  the  |'it>rj(WHMMKK> 
m  TL  S.  al(t  to  thf>  FltlptDOft 
had  been  inlsu!^.  Ttie  PLUuLiiu^, 
In  turtle  Agyerted  thnt  flnancEal 
a4al8tonc&,  as  administered  under 
TJ,  S.  control,  had  btought  on  lo 
flntlon  and  many  economEc  TIIb. 

tlftfiOOpBDO  to  maiani 

^  The  U.  S.  Court  o*  ClBlms 
awarded  »10.5CK),000  (1/5)  in 
four  Indian  tribes  for  lands  In 
Oregon  tahen  from'  them  by  the 
g6vernm«nt  Ln  lS^^i,  Tho  Itind  oiu- 
brftc&ia  2 J&S,OCJU  acr&a  atontt  mora 
than  half  of  Orpgon's  frontBg?  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

End  VaticAD  Mlaaioii! 

^  The  group  with  the  <Tiinber' 
some  name  Protcstatit»  and  Other 
Ain«rlcati«  Utilted  for  the  Scpara 
ttoQ  of  Churc^h  and  Stat«,  called 
onPrRHinmrTnirTinn  (l/Sj  to  end 
diplomatic  relfttionn  with  thp  Vnt- 
lcau<  SalU  tLe  teleErHin :  "M>toti 
Taylor'et  expected  rest^uatloti  a  til 
give  you  opportanEty  to  end  VatU 
can  ml^iatoD  which  is  an  ofTeaee 
to  non-Catholic  Americans,  A'ow 
la  the  time  to  lra«p  your  pmm* 
IM  tTiftt  the  mission  would  be 
^temporary'.  Taylor's  ofilrifl  nmat 
be  closed  for  Kood  when  he 
leaveGL  ,  .  .  " 

Coiholtca  Want  More  DP's 

^  The  Catholic  Church,  always 
eager  to  Increase  Its  nnmericftl 
attren^h  ATiywnere,  ancl  parnm- 
larly  In  the  TJ.  S-.  In  early  Jan- 
uary urxed  tlie  V.  S.  tv  admit 
more  of  Europe's  dieplaced  per- 
sonEt,  mainly  Roman  CathoUc.  A 
special  agencj,  the  Natitmal  Cath- 
olic BeBetttement  Council,  urged 
that  the  goTecnment  also  prx>- 
Tlite  funds  ty  cover  coata  of  DP 
tmnsinrtattua  frum  port  tu  In- 
land defltlDatloiiB. 
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Oopda'a  Papnlattaii 

^  Oanada'a  popnlatioii  readied 
13,515^000  dnrlng  19i»,  an  In- 
crttise  at  fl^.OMO  over  the  pre- 
vious y€ar.  About  half  of  the  In- 
crvuHC  was  the  result  of  Uie  iu- 
cIuBiDn  of  Newfoundland  aa  Can- 
ada's tenth  proving. 

Mextcan  Taxi  l^trlke  Riot 

^  Me^fco  city'a  taTfcah  strtJrp  In 
f>arly  January  was  provoked  by 
the  governnient'B  hutta^tn]^  of  32T 
additional  cab  drivers  and  the 
iDcreaae  of  gaffotlne  cojstSk  Three 
peraona  were  Wiled,  forty  Injnred, 
and  eiffht  hundred  temporarily 
Jailed  as  a  reanlt  of  rioting?. 

BoUvlMi  StKte  of  SlecB 

^  ExpluliiluK  the  ileclarHtlou  of 

a  state  of  Blege  In  mid-January, 

President  Urrlolftgoitla  of  Bo- 
livia aald  ho  acted  "In  vJcw 
of  Irrefutable  evidence  that  sub- 
versive prepnrnttons  wfre  nfoot". 
Up  nflflert  Thnr  frpwlom  of  tho 
preaa  would  be  maintalunl  and 
timt  tht^m  would  be  uu  ctJimir- 
thip  of  the  diapatches  of  foreign 
correspondenta. 

Per6a  ?few*paper  Ban 

^  The  charge  thai  faiiurc  to  dis- 
pifly  "The  Year  of  the  iJlwrnror, 
Geoeral  Saa  Martin"  on  their 
muKtheadti  uas  aoli-ArKi^tfni; 
was  Per6n'a  aimsy  excuse  for 
ahuttfoi;  up  more  than  fifty  newa- 
papcre  la  early  January, 

Land  to  Aigientlae  Workera 
^  The  Argenrinf*  govemmmr 
wtUi  the  heginping  of  the  new 
J  ear  ofTervd  laud  to  Uiose  who 
would  work  it.  The  offer  was 
made  In  the  form  of  renewable 
ten  year  leases-  The  land  embrace 
es  1,100,000  h«cta.re$  In  the  three 
DEitionai  territories  of  Kio  JVesro^ 
Cbuhut  and  f^anta  Cruz.  A  Hfvs 
tare  la  slightly  less  than  2^  acres. 

Plans  for  Gennna  Poaoo 

4^  The  U.  S.  Ui  early  January 
Joined  Britain  and  France  in  be- 
ginning a  stadj  of  bow  to  end  the 
state  of  war  with  Gennany.  The 
three  powers  agreed  Ibui  Uie 
If^nil  relalluushlp  with  G^rmaay 
should  be  chajiEed  lato  a.  peace 


aet-up,  evHi  though  fhc  "cold 
WBT**  with  BuBsia  made  the  con- 
clnsloQ  of  ft  peace  treaty  a£ 
yet  ^mpoagible.  French  Foreign 
Minister  Eolx?r  Mrhnmflin  en- 
Ptased  in  talks  with  Dr  Konrad 
Adenauer,  chancellor  of  WesBteru 
Cermany,  but  made  it  cleat  no 
decisions  could  be  reached  on 
German  territorial  qn«etlonB  un- 
til   a    ppflee    treaty    In   realised, 

Proleatanta  Stunod  In  Italy 

#  ProtesiaiiiH  were  aCoaed  oAt 
of  Caatel  Gandolfo  aud  HoiAe  oth- 
er towns  neat  Eome  tu  early  Jan- 
uary. Caatol  Gandolfo  ia  the  sum- 
mer home  Bf  Pope  Plua  XJL 
Pnpflta  w^r**  said  to  have  stirred 
up  the  peoplfl  In  thesp  attnctes  on 
AiJiertnajiM.  lu  HimmentlDE  nn  the 
affair  the  N.  T.  Times  dald  upolo- 
gctlcally,  "Italy's  populaclou  Is 
ovorwhelmEnflly  Unman  Catholic," 
Thfl  Vatican  tried  to  link  the 
ProtPBtant  activity  to  commu- 
nlani.  The  TT.  S.  jfovertiment  asked 
Its  embassy  In  Horary  for  a  fnll 
report. 

l>e  Gasperl  Realgna^  Kotuma 

^  There  waa  no  grave  crisis  In- 
volved In  the  reelpnatJon  (1/12) 
of  I'rcinier  de  Gaaperi  of  Italy, 
as  It  fHfJ  nor  indicate  much  more 
than  a  reshuHliQe  of  the  fnhlniit 
The  prt;ji]]ifr  was  redesignated  6y 
the  president,  Luigl  Eiuaudl,  un 
the  14tb  and  prepared  to  form  a 
new  governiDcat. 

Italian  Rlata 

^  influKtrlnj  vrolence  and  pollt- 
leal  agitation  f^at^irpd  news 
fruKi  Italy  In  early  JaQnary.  Sis: 
foundr^r  worJiera  at  Modeua  wtMTe 
killed  and  some  sixty  wounded 
In  a  clash  between  police  and 
workers.  Irater  <1/10)  strtkceoc- 
carred  all  over  Italy  In  protest 
ngJtinRt  the  shooting  of  workers. 
There  were  serious  dintnrhances 
lu  Rome. 

Erltrcflu  lUots 

^  A  British  cruiser  entered  the 
Red  sea.  port  of  Massawu  In  Er- 
itrea |iy6J  to  Htand  by  In  case 
of  need,  because  of  contlnuons 
riots  In  which  a  cumbej-  or  itjii- 
IflD   coloniHt^   had   already   t^een 
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ilUAd  Iti^  rtoti  gntf'  pot  of  tht 
tUflinite  OT«T  B  rltrea's  fatur& 
ixtiy  olatmed  ebe  had  a  right  to 
tlie  country  becanoe  ol  econonaio 
bentflts  brought  la  i^md^r  li«r  rA- 
mlDlitr^tioD.  Etblfiptn  wants  Mas- 
BQwa  w  fin  fiijrlet  to  tlie  ««. 
rmimlng  Eritrea  bud  Livtm  Atolcp 
from  StiiJupLa  ioDg  ago. 

F»)tob  Budget  DiAcnlttM 

^  PrcKilDr  Geor^tip  Bldoult  of 
Frabtn  wae  od  thp  hat  n&nt  tn 

tlmmt-lnn  ot  Ills  caallUun  cu}jLu«i 
on  talB  recoril  Sfl,L*»j,00O,OO0  bud- 
Kvti  he  aahiaitt^  the  Saatidal 
progrnm  to  a  aeries  of  eonfldeaet 
TOttg,  He  survlvttl  tb&m  nil.  but 
tho  sixth  ati6  ]n«t  by  a  mftf^ln 
of  only  four  vot^a. 

BftVlng  Butcher  Pnuiou 

^  In  nild-Juuutiry  ^ilpuLn  was 
b«tKluK  fvr  Kiflln,  from  any  coiiri' 
try-  IIIerfirch.v  IfiverB  )n  ttic  U.  S. 
w<re  Men  dolnj;  cvflrythlnrf  In 
their  power  to  ^t  mipport  for 
FrftGCO,  who  i9  iti  n  hnrt  Tvny< 
flnacclfllly,  rMiitiipuHy,  iDorHlly, 
Bvm  TitH  frlpnil  PerOn  "f  Ar>!eii- 
tiaa  )»  aloof,  Itiili^flnlte  "soutcwi'* 
alal^  Ihat  any  rhaDfte  in  ihc. 
pMflent  rdattonshtp  with  Spain 
votitd  have  to  foHgw  some  luov? 
by  the  U.  N.,  which  has  htirr^l 
Frauoo,  There,  toe.  etf*^rts  wprA 
btlftf  madp  tn  hPip  Tilm  keep  hla 
BMt  on  rtiR  uPOkH  pT  the  Souiilub 
people,  FresLdent  Tiuiuau  de- 
clined to  t;utLinient  on  the  poaslhll- 
Ity  xjt  a  new  poUcy  toward  Fnn- 
clat  6&a[E. 

EuHlii  (uul  thn  Find! 

^  Little  KrnJAnri  tf^ia  tbe  owd 
rtf  hning  nice  to  its  1>[k  DtlKlibor, 
Bu^la.  So  lu  Ffesid«ut  Jtlho 
Paafjltlvris  new  year's  meaaagc  he 
said;  ''^ere  must  be  no  enemies 
of  tte  Soviet  Cnlon  in  FinianiJ^ 
only  friends."  The  Finjilsh  ror- 
elsn  ministry  et^'tio^  thin  stAt^ 
nient  by  saying  Finland  tiad  'a 
s^riniia  intenElon  to  dw  evety- 
thlng"  tn  fulfill  Its  a(TeeniiMit» 
with  KnBsia  In  thft  peace  treaty. 
Th^?  asfjurnri''^  rnme  after  a 
BuAsUn  aote  hud  hi^oiiwhI  Wla- 
laad  of  harborlag  :^Hi  Riissiaa 
Tvar  criminals. 
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Wtmam  An»ti  MaM  FuhmIi 

^  Polaiid  conttnnea  m  csm- 
palgD  a^&iQst  PTflnm  la  earl? 
Jsnuaf}^  h;  arresting  twelve  more 
FrenrJt  nftll<Hial9p  (uid  ordering 
the  FreitL-h  lofiCttnte  to  sufFpend 
Mb  aollTttles  Id  Poland  alto- 
gether, Frince  has  taken  r^prls* 
als  b^  nrrmUag  and  dep^jrtine 
J^oUah  DBtiflnalfi  In  Pranw 

India  SMba  Woj  Ban 
^  India  )D  car]\  Jttnuary  pro^ 
aoeett  to  Puklstaa  thttt  the  trfl' 
iloEuliilonfl  Iaup  a  joint  declara- 
tion outlnwlafi  war  aa  a  mesng  of 
nolvlng  the  numerous  problems 
That  aff&ct  tbelr  mutufli  ivrafian- 
fihip  slnec  pnrtkTloTi  innlc  pltit'^, 
Thf^  Kashmir  dispute  m  hu  Iui* 
ivortant  i'tmse  vl  frlc4JuUi  both 
domlnlujia  irljiiiiiUiK  the  rf^lon. 

On<ik  Chaogo  of  Gov«nimmt 
^  Or«><M^  (-bnnfjcfl  f:ov*i'iuueiit9 
the  flt*t  wprk  In  JprmiU'y,  Hp- 
par(»nllv  aa  a  prpfiido  tn  t\ow  otf»fv 
tlf^ns.  The  Mniro'^^rvnid  roaUilou 
Jtnvemmfiif  repluned  hetiiuse  llie 
Literals  ^v^re  titiivllllujc  lonj^r  to 
I'lfutwrtite  wlUi  thf  ropuHnt?!,  duf 
to  I'reraler  Tsnldarlis'  elcetlnnwr- 
luj:  AftlHtJev  n»  Popoiist  ]pa«l»r. 
King  Paul  at  onw  afltwJ  ffip 
parUflmentaify  speaker,  John 
Thecitotis,  to  form  a  nffW  Kovprn- 
Tnenr  which  wan  done  by  urrHn^- 
inf  for  n  riuDpollHcnl  I'arplaktT 
Jtroup  lu  aiL'L  ualll  th^  eleciloiut 

EffTpf  ■  New  OAveminent 
-^  After  bofng  out  of  ^Tamment 
affairs  slnca  1945,  the  pro<British 
Wafdlat  partjr  of  Kgypi  won  a 
d^flnttp  majority  iti  the  p>nrlla- 
mf>nt.ary  ^lectr^aa  ot  mrt}'  Joaa^ 
Rry.  Somf  ttjusldered  thla  change 
an  indication  of  popaUr  dis- 
approval of  King  Parook's  love 
affairs.  LoTe  and  politic  do  not 
mis,  it  ae«nF. 

stranded  Moslem  IHtcrliiia 

^  MnRlem  rillplQO  pllKTitUH  to 
MKS^a,"  1.700  of  thern,  were 
stranded  h1  Jidda  in  ear]^  Jan- 
uary, due  to  an  epidemic  of  amall- 
]M>x  umung  tbem.  Fifty  hud  a1- 
reudjr  dl«d  ol  tbe  malady.  Tbo 
pElgrlms  wtjrv  fed  by  tb#  Saudi 
AraMan  Kuvemment  while  being 


dcmio^d,  wiCh  Mecca,  tha  blrtli- 
Etlao:  of  Hohamm«d,  vniy  4S  mllaa 
awaj, 

Tootli  of  Boddhft 

^  Buddha  didn't  know,  ralHeu- 
niutns  a£o.  that  some  d^iy  far,  far 
to  th#  future  a  huL  dignitary 
frflm  a  land  unknowp  wftuld 
pause  In  ostensible  respect  before 
wbut  was  ostensibly  his  toothf 
that  la,  Euddba'a.  But  that  in 
what  bnppenftd  In  mM-Jflnuary 
whMt  S^t-Tetflry  HAVin  of  DrJtalii 
catoe  to  Knndy.  GeviyUn  aud  vl*- 
it»*d  the  Temple  of  (he  Toothy  In 

pion>  of  e^poai tl Dn  took  forty 
miniiirt,  all  to  sw  nn  old  tooth 
the  length  of  a  boar't  ivvk. 

ComtnonveKittt  C^onfeirence 

^  The  flrRt  Corara\MiweHllli  con- 
ference of  me  BrUlBh  dominlona 
to  be  held  \u  A«Iq,  and  the  aev- 
ehlh  pluce  the  war^  (iHscmblf>d  in 
O-Jomfjo.  CeyJon  H/m.  to  coti- 
Blder^roblems  oflmni'nn  to  tbwn. 
Th0y  pndors^nl  p  pJRn  ofTprpfl  by 
thp  Austriilion  imlniwtfir  for  ei- 
terhaj  atTfllrR  whlrli  fHlled  for  a 
I Vjrniiinnwealth  luutuni  nld  pro' 
prHin,  Tbw  hIho  upprored  a  bug 
t^esttvti  (hat  Ii!trma,  f<?rzacr}y  » 
pait  of  the  BrlUnh  (smpire,  IM 
piven  a  £7,CO0hOO0  credit 

Laborlte*  T<fBiaed  Peers 
^  Thf  tiritlsh  mlnlSTer  of  dfr 
f**ft*w.  A,  V.  Ateittiider,  who 
srarreO  Ills  career  hh  aji  office  boy> 
waR  made  a  Tlscrmnt,  an<i  fow 
oliiel-  Labor  merabrrs  of  I'arUa- 
ment  were  made  borons  hy  King 
Ge*>rpc  VI  In  the  aniiiinl  new 
year  celebratlofti.  Tftla  trana- 
ferrftl  tbeTn  from  :h&  Huuse  of 
Conimnns  tD  th*  Hijuse  of  Lords, 
ana  was  seen  a*i  a  political  move 
haviaw  111  mind  eofuin^  elections. 

F«rty  Tvna  of  tiotd 

-^  In  whnt  "WflE  bpll^^ed  ta  he 
th^  bif^ffest  gold  alrlifr  in  history, 
mom  than  forty  tons  Of  gold  bare, 
valuwi  nt  $4ft,000,000,  was  being 
flotrn  to  .\eff  Tork  from  Japan. 
It  belon^^d  to  ibf^  Kingdom  of 
Tbflilftnd,  and  wflB  To  tie  C!r«dlte^t 
to  thflt  t."onntry'3  government  by 
the  Federal  Rceervp  Bank, 
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AWAKW 


"HOLY  YEAR'^  CRUSADE 
AGAINST  COMMUNISM 


Fruits  of  the  last   ^holy  yeaT*\  aims  of  thb  one 


Alaska  Knocks  at  the  Door  of  the  Union 

win  the  United  States  invite  her  to  come  in? 

.  *  r ^ 

Birth  of  China*s  New  Democracy 


Oddly  termed  a  *T>emocratic  Dictatorship 


»* 


God's  Word  or  Man*s— Which? 

Necessary  to  choose  between  even 
the  Bible  and  religious  creed 


MARCH  8,   1950     semimonthly 


THE    MISSION   OF   THIS    JOURNAL 

New*  sourco  -titct  atw  ttble  to  kittf^  you  awoke  to  the  vlUl  Iwues 
of  our  times  muat  be  trnf^i^rtd  by  cenvorshlp  Atid  5el£«b  latereats. 
''Awokel"  ha«  no  fetters.  It  reco4nl7:«B  facts,  fapa  fa«i«»  Iff  ^^«  to 
pul>bsb  fActff*  It  Iq  not  bound  by  potttiGiU  ombitloTu  c^r  oblidationj »  It  tfl 
unhampered  by  advertiseni  ^vho«c  toe»  must  not  be  trodden  c»i;  It  to 
unprejudiced  by  trAditionol  <irveda.  Tbla  )oumttl  keeps  ItnelT  free  that 
it  may  0|KaJ&  ireely  to  you.  But  it  doc>  not  kbuse  ita  freedom,  tt 
inalntftinA  Intef^^  to  tEmiK, 

"Awttke  r*  TiBCs  the  regular  newv  channels^  bvi  If  not  depei^dent  oci 
them.  It?  own  correspondent*  ore  on  all  con-dnenis^  \n  vcioru  of  netionp^ 
Fcooi  the  four  corner*  of  th«  earth  tbelr  unocntforcd,  on-tha^fcenen 
reports  come  to  you  ihrou^b  tliese  coIumnA,  Thla  joumol'a  viewpoint 
If  net  narrov^,  but  !■  intemationA].  It  Is  read  Ln  many  nations,  In  many 
langu*L^es,  by  persons  of  all  a^a.  Through  Its  pa^^  itimiy  £eldff  of 
knowledge  pwa  in  review — ^vemm^nt,  commerce^  religion,  l^ifltory, 
^eo^raphVp  iicience,  social  coriditiontt  natural  wrtnderff— why,  Ita  tov«r* 
a^e  ^rt  W  broad  «a  tiw  earth  and  b«  hij^h  a«  the  heav*ni. 

''Awakel"  pled^eB  Itocif  to  rl^hteou«  princlple-s,  to  exposl^jj  hidden 
foK«  and  BuHle  dan^rs,  to  championing  freedom  for  alU  to  OOtnforLiii^ 
motimera  and  atrei^^thei^irt^  those  duhearten«d  Lnr  the  failure*  of  a, 
delin<{*jtnt  world.  rvStscUn^  «ure  hop«  for  th«  Mtabjiihment  of  a  rJ^ht'- 
eouB  New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  ''Awake  ["  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakel" 
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"HOLY  YEAR"  CRUSADE 
AGAINST  COMMUNISM 


POPE  Pitts  XII  inaugurated  1950  as 
"Holy  Year"  amid  a  great  flare  of 
temporal  glory,  wealth  and  splendor,  to- 
gether with  solemn  ritual  mingled  with 
a  blaze  cf  color  and  spectacular  pageant- 
ry, the  like  of  which  is  not  displayed  by 
earth's  most  royal  potentate.  Clad  in  rich 
ceremonial  robes  and  surrounded  by  in- 
cense burners^  lighted  candles  and  a  corp^ 
of  high-ranking  diplomats  from  the  lead- 
ing governments  of  this  world,  Pius  took 
a  gilded  hammer,  tapped  three  times  on 
the  mystic  door  of  St.  Peter's  basilica 
while  chanting  in  Latin,  "Open  to  me  the 
doors  of  justice,"  and  the  stucco  door  fell 
in!  Thereupon  the  bells  of  400  churches 
dolefully  announced  that  Eome's  twenty- 
fifth  jubilee  year  bad  otScially  begun. 

The  first  Catholic  '*HoIy  Year  of  Jubi- 
lee'* was  A.D.  1300,  so  designated  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  Large  numbers  of  pil- 
grims flocked  to  Borne  "to  the  profit  of 
"both  c)er^  and  citizens*',  the  Encyclo- 
ptBdia  Britannica  tells  us.  Thereupon, 
"infallible''  Boniface  decreed  that  such 
'iioly  years"  should  be  celebrated  at, the 
turn  of  every  century.  Other  popes,  how- 
ever, consitiered  a  hundred  years  too 
long  to  wait  and  bo  "holy  years*^  were 
ordered,  every  50  years,  and  finally  at 
25-year  intervals,  in  1389.  The  last 
•Tioly  yeat''  launched,  A.D.  193£?>  was  an 
extraordinary  one  slipped  in  by  Pope 
Pius  XI  on  the  1900th  anniversary  of 
Christ's  death.  It  was  extended  to  Whit- 
sunday, 1935- 


Now  that  the  mid-twentieth-century 
"holy  yeur"  is  in  progress,  what  may 
we  expect?  In  his  prayer  Pius  XII  de- 
scribed 1950  as  "the  year  of  the  great  re- 
turn and  of  the  great  pardon".  This  is 
very  significant,  as  we  shall  see.  Then,  in 
his  Christmas  message  on  the  eve  of  the 
'"holy  year'V  the  pope  said  he  can  "already 
foresee"  that  1950  is  of  great  "impor- 
tancLe  foi'  the  eortii-?^g  h^i  ^ftI^t^Ty^  '1i 
seems  .to  us/'  the  pope  continued,  '"that 
the  holy  year  of  1950  must  be  decisive," 
And  again,  he  averred  that  this  would  be 
a  decisive  year  ""^for  the  future  of  the 
[Catholic]  Church'',  which  he  further  de- 
scribed as  the  "church  militant'*-  In 
this  send-off  speech  for  the  year  the 
pope  called  for  a  holy  crusade  against 
communism. 

In  view  of  such  ominous  statements  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  questions 
crowd  the  mind  regarding  the  impor- 
tance, significance  and  consequence  of 
this  year.  Will  another  clerical-sponsored 
crusade  be  launched?  What  are  the  pros- 
pects for  peace?  Since  Catholicism  and 
communism,  the  "church  militant"  and 
"militant  atheism*',  are  politically  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  international  teeter- 
totter,  what  hearing  will  this  year  have 
on  the  temperature  of  the  "cold  war^^f 
In  short,  what  are  the  Vatican's  aims  and 
purposes  during  1950?  To  aid  in  answer- 
ing, we  may  well  consider  the  Vatican's 
aims  and  purpos.es  during*  ti\^  le^st  '*Wy 
year"   of   1933,   and  review   the  chain 


reactions  set  in  motion  by  the  Yaticaik  man  and  his  Catholie  government  that 

during  that  fateful  year  Buod  thereaff nr,  the  Vatican  aign&d  a  concordat. 

A  few  dsvfl  aft^r  Hitler  was  secnrely 
Fmiis  afJ&33  ''Baly  F*wr^  seated  in  the  dictator's  saddle,  Plus  XI, 
In  his  papal  allocution  before  thftVati-  on  April  2,  tapped  three  times  on  the 
can  CoTisistory  on  March  13,  i&33,  Pope  mystic  door  and  officially  opened  the 
Pius  XI  set  forih  in  dhrk  erdcsiasfjcfil  *'ho\y  year".  Iramediately  G^jjnaijy^ 
language  what  the  Hth»rarchy's  aims  constitutional  Weimar  republic  was 
WHi-e  for  that  year.  First  denonnrufig  the  sorapp^l;  Catholic  hishopa  and  clergy 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  the  strongest  rallied  to  Hitler's  3iippi>rt;  the  twentieth- 
terme,  the  pope  th*^ii  made  certain  who  eentury  inquisition  began  jconcentratifm 
these  enemies  are  by  sajin^^;  "^\e  refer  (^amps  and  torture  chambers  were  con- 
first  of  all  to  Froteetant  proselytism.  at  structed;  ttntURiHiiitipm  w&b  unleashed; 
onetitnGCiititiounandcruimnf^tat&noth^^r  Jehovah's  witnesses,  t/re  miitiiniUan  fo&s 
time  unabaBhed  and  provocative/*  God-  of  papal  totalitarianism,  were  banned, 
l<iS8  commimiBm,  that  13,  comnuiTiif^ni  mi-  their  RiMes  and  literature  wero  burned, 
nus  Caiholiciem,  was  also  denounced  as  and  the  American  propiirty  of  the  Watch 
the  Church's  eneitiy.  Bestowiuff  high  and  Tower  Society  was  seised.  On  July  20  of 
elegant  praiee  on  CatliuHc  Action,  the  that  unholy  year,  Fapal  Knight  Franz 
jtope  called  upon  this  force  to  wipe  out  von  PafH*ri  signed  the  concordat  on  bo- 
these  enem\^>.  In  reality,  iX  was  a  raJJy  /j^If  of  the  Xsxis,  whUe  CHrtlhrn}  Pa^eJlJ, 
of  papal  forc(^s  against  all  thoae  opposed  now  Piua  XII,  did  the  signing  for  th« 
to  Vatican  schemes.  It  was  a  passionate  Vatirhn,  From  then  on  the  Vatican 
cry  for  Hiiother  "holy  crusade".  marched  arm  in  nruj  in  faithful  alliance 
Answering  Hi*'  call  to  action,  madman  ^-ith  Hitler  and  Mussolini  as  t^Mir  ar- 
Hitler  prepared  for  the  <u  usade.  Liisten  i  n,i^,H  took  over  one  country  after  another. 
crusader  Hitler  apoaks:  -^q^^^  ^^^  N^^^is  marched  into  Austria^ 
My  purpose  ia  the  subjugation  of  all  racej  fJardinn:/  JnnftKer  hoisted  the  s^&stika 
Mid  peoplR=i  ajiil  fc  set  np  our  maBter  race  to  atop  his  c^ili^idral^  declaring  that  the 
rule  tho  worl^.  .  .  .  £iiipires  arc  mode  bj  fuehrer  was  "a  man  visihTv  MeMsed  'by 
ftword  .  .  ,  by  theft  and  robttfrj' .  ^  .  by  bnilc  Providence"-  When  the  Kazis  conquered 
forfie.  .  .  .  We  shall  pi-oceed  step  by  stop  with  S*;iavHkia,  Roman  Catholic  Moneignor 
iron  detGTminaiJyn  ...  we  ^hall  be  master  of  Tiso  was  installed  us  ilt^  ruler.  When  the 
the  earth.  ,  ,  .  I  havo  no  conscience,  I  ahall  Xaais  crushed  Poland,  Catho]ic  priesln 
ahrinli  from  nothing  .  .  .  we  hHvenos-crupfcg,  t^^tied  upon  tiie  peop/c  to  fiubmil  to  <^Gr- 
.  ,  ,  Thr?rF  Is  no  aych  thing  flg  truth.  ...  We  man  rule.  When  the  Naais  overran  Prot- 
arc  at  the  end  of  thp  Ags  i>f  Itea&on  .  ,  .  the  estant  Denmark  and  NorwjLy  i<>  the 
Tea  Commandui^nts  ha^^e  lost  their  validity  north,  and  the  Low  Countries  and  France 
.  .  .  the  Serjnon  on  the  Mount  is  for  idiot.^.  to  the  west,  the  Hierarchy'3  Quislings 
^History  of  ^^oTU  War  II > F,  T.  Miller,  tl^i;?,  and  ''fifth  column'*  wpre  there  to  weaken 
pa^e  63.  ali  reaistanee.  CathoUc  Leopold  of  Rel- 
it was  suoh  a  man  that  the  Catholic  ^itun  ^as  given  Aaven  by  tfio  iVazis  from 
Center  party  put  in  power.  It  was  such  a  the  wrath  of  his  own  betrayed  people, 
man,  a  baptised  and  faithful  son  of  the  and  Vichy's  puppet,  P^tain,  w;ih  put  in 
Church,  thrtt  became  chnnct-Uor  of  Ger-  O^ce  and  lauded  by  the  Hierarchy  as 
many  ea  January  30,  19:^3,  that  received  "Ibe  ^i)od  Marshall  To  the  ftDfit^  whea 
virtual  dictatorial  Rowers  on  March  2d,  the  Nazis  tum^  on  ihe  Rusftians  in  a 
that  Iwl  the  Catfiolie  crusade  first  against  *'boly  crusade''  against  godless  comrau- 
Protestant  G(»rinany,  and  then  against  nism,  fb^  Catholic  newspaper /^Y^o^uj  of 
the  Protestant  Allieg.  It  wmss  with  such  a  Milan  told  how  tlie  Vatican's  priests  foU 
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iiwred  up  and  took  over  the  chnrchca 
%itli  the  consent  of  the  OennBn  military 
authorities".  (St.  Louis  PosUDispatch, 
July  23,  1942)  Each  year  during  that 
frightful  struggle  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  Gt^rirmny  met  at  Fulda  and  there 
Messed  and  praised  the  cmsade  and 
prayed  for  German  victory  *'on  land»  on 
sea  and  in  tlie  aii-'^ — New  York  Times, 
December  7,  1941. 

**B€n€nt8"  of  "Holy  Year^  Extended 

With  the  extension  of  that  "holy  year" 
into  1935  the  Hierarchy  backed  op  Mus- 
solini in  his  itiarrb  ng-ainst  Kthio^>ia 
and  Albania.  When  brutish  Axis  armies 
raped  Ethiopia,' 57  biahopa  and  VJ  arch- 
bishops sent  /(  Duce  a  joint  telegram 
reeling:  ''Catholic  Italy  thanked  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  ronowod  greatness  of  the 
country  made  stronger  by' Mussolini's 
policy/'  (O^^^iervaloff.  Rumano^  Aug.  22, 
1935)  Blessing  the  rape,  Cardinal  Schus- 
ter of  Mildn,  on  October  m,  1935,  de- 
clared :  "The  Italian  flag  is  at  this  moment 
bringini^  in  triumph  the  oross  of  Christ 
to  Ethiopia  to  free  the  road  for  the  oman- 
dpation  of  the  alaves,  opening  it  at  the 
same  timtt  In  our  rriisHionnrj'  propagan- 
da/' Like  a  modem  crusader,  Archbiehop 
Mar^otti  jubilantly  declared;  'Italy  haa 
joined  the  an ti -Bolshevik  front  wifh  the 
enthusiasm  and  faith  of  the  ancient 
orusaders/'  (:N"ow  York  Daily  -  News^ 
July  21,^  1941)  Catching  up  this  phrase, 
the  PfiKtij^J  j>reKs  said  that  the  war  was  a 
''crusade  against  the  Russian  afheists", 
— Kansas  City  Siar^  June  8,  1942. 

Call  to  mind  also  that  it  was  June  3, 
1933,  when  Pius  XI,  in  his  encyclical 
Dileciissima  Nobis,  issued  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  democratic  government  of 
Spain,  and  imposed  upon  it  automatic 
excommunication,  With  the  revolution- 
ary Mword  forgpd  by  the  Vatieanj  cru- 
sader Franco  massacred  2,000,000  men, 
women  and  children,  overthrew  the  Span- 
ish republic,  and  thus  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion the  Hierarchy's  '"holy  war"'  in 
Spain,  The  bishop  of  Salamanca,  Cardi- 
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nel  Pla  y  Deniel^  primate  of  Spain  since 
1941,  turned  his  ^talat^  over  for  F*ranco^s 
use  during  that  wicked  campaign,  (New 
York  Times,  September  3,  1945)  ''A, 
Christian  gentleman/'  the  Hierarchy 
called  "Butcher  Franco"  t 

In  due  time  Japan  joined  the  totali- 
tarian-Vatican crusade  against  West- 
em  democracy  and  Protestantism.  One 
mouth  after  Pear]  Harbor  was  bombed  a 
Japanese  broadcast  on  January  0,  1&42, 
r4^jk>rted  by  United  Press,  stalt^d :  "M,  0. 
Daugherty,  Irish  archbishop  for  Great 
Manila,  and  Bishop  Madri^ra,  papal  rep- 
resentative in  the  Philippines^  Thursday 
pledged  fulUhearted  cooperation  with  the 
Japanese  forces  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  order  in  East  Aaia  "  Then  in  June 
of  thai  year  the  Valj(7in  opened  up  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  this  new  partner 
of  the  Vatican- Axis  gang<  Concerning 
this  the  Japanese  Times  of  Tokyo,  said: 

The  voice  of  justice  has  eome  from  the  Vati* 
can.  Never  before  has  eracl  wholchcflrtcd  aup- 
purt  of  Japuu'is  prvtfi;iiL  action  iii  China  been 
given  outside  the  nation.  .  .  .  There  are  al- 
most four  hundred  million  Roman  CathoiicB 
to  wliom  the  Vatican's  word  b  law.  Thus  it 
may  he  safd  that  onft-foiirth  of  the  pupulaliua 
of  the  world  is  supporting  Japan  in  the  China 
incident. 

What  This  History  Shows 

Infamous^  and  black  as  it  is,  tliis 
running  historv  from  and  after  1933 
shows  that  the  Vatican's  last  "holy  year" 
trmrli(>d  (]Jr  a  series  of  international  fire- 
bombs which  set  the  whole  world  ablaze 
in  World  War  IL  That  was  no  mere  ac- 
cident* It  was  a  planned  crusade,  planned 
by  the  political  architects  of  the  Vatican 
who  are  determined,  one  way  or  another, 
to  bring  all  "wayward  children",  mean- 
ing the  Protestants,  Orthmlox  and  athe- 
ists, back  to  "Mother  Rome".  When  the 
Axis  gang  was  at  the  height  of  its 
gh»ryj  when  developments  were  taking 
place  "according  to  plans'^  it  was  boaBt- 
ed  that  the  Vatican-Axis  powers  were 
engaged  in  a  "holy  crusade"  for  the  pur- 


poae  of  blottinff  out  the  effects  of  the  Kef-  chase  abaolution  from  his  sins  as)  well  as 

ormatioti.  This  accompli  shed*  the  hande  special  iaduIgeBcea.  Such  a  candy-coated, 

of  the  clock  TPOiild  hav*^  been  turned  h&dk  ptomise  should  cause  all  creduloua  Cath- 

tc -the  time  when  the  "Holy*' Roman  Em-  olics  to  hit  the  r^«d  tor  Ttom&,  But  if 

pire  ruled  under  VaticBu  conti'ol.  any  hesitate^  there  are  many  other  in- 

In  proof  tliat  this  Tvas  the  overall  ob-  duceincnts  oiTprwl  the  tourist  trade.  For 
jectivc  of  the  crusade,  hoIh  these  star-  example,  an  athletic  ohaiupinTiKhip  in 
tling  statements.  From  the  Nazi  paj)er  Italy  is  expected  to  attract  50,000  per- 
Hannhurg^T Fremdenhlattt  May  15, 1940;  sons.  Also  the  saint-making  ceremony  of 
"It  iB  not  the  revision  [)f  the  Versailles  eanonizmg  and  heatifyinj^  individuals 
Treaty  which  is  the  great  thought  written  long  dead  vill  be  repeated  on  four  dif- 
on  the  haimer  of  the  German  trqopa,  but  rwrtnit  oocasion**  On  &oother  oc{^asioii  it 
the  extinguishing  of  the  last  remnants  is  said  that  the  jjop^  will  speak  in  a  voice 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of  lfi48  [the  more  mfallible  than  God's  ^hen  he  pro- 
treaty  Uiat  ended  the  Thirty  Years*  War  claimfi  that  the  literal^  floEhly  body  of 
ij3  a  ProtestaTit  victory]/'  Ajirain:  Mar>'  Hip  irin(her  of  Je^u5  w&3  taken  to 

The  GctTnantpar  aims  w&re  outlined  tomght  heaven,  Thi&  ahould  bp  a  Kight  to  aee: 

u  ft  rft-ftstfllilishment  of  the  Holy  Koman  Em-  the  pope,  a  mere  man,  exalted  above  the 

pir&  by  Dr,  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  recent  of  thfe  Almighty  God  of  the  Universe,  openly 

Fon^f^a  Service  School  of  GporgciowH  Vrnver-  contradietiniT    (rOiVn    Word    the    BiWe 

sity  [a  Jesuit  ■unii'^ersity  outside  "Wnshtngton,  i^'hieh  says  that  "flesh  and  blood  cHnnot 

D,C.].  ,  .     Dr.  Walsh  said  that  he  had  heard  possess  the  kinjcdom  of  God"I— 1  Corin- 

Adolf  HJUer  say  that  the  Hgly  f^oman  Em.  thiana  iriifiO,  Douay, 

pir^i  Tphich  WS9  a  Cermani^  empire,  flinst  he  re*  For  the  eurioaity-seo/ccre  e^nd  sou^em'r- 

establishcd.— New  York  Timca,  February  17,  collectorH  tberti  are  plenty  of  attractiooa 

1940-  in  Rome  ihifi  year,  what  uitli  hmlgea, 

gadgete  and  reUgiouB  trinkets  galore,  all 

Paraihl Aims tmd ^vrpv^r*  forlSSO  eaperinUy  Messed  and  sanctified,  not  fo 

Kow  consider  how  similar  the  Vatican's  mention  the  "holy  relirrs"  ihat  will  be  on 

overall  purposes  set  forth  m  1&33  are  to  display,  the  antiquity  of  some  reaching 

her  avowed  ai^K  ror  1950.  As  then,  bo  tiack  to  the  d^ya  of  pagan  Rome  I  The 

now^»  "holy  year  '  has  a  twofi»M  purpose;  g'^eat  pnbiTcrty  and  advertising  giVen  fo 

religious  and  political.  The  religions  pro-  these  attractions  are  drawing  over  1,000 

gram  endeavots  to  stir  up  and  stimulate  pilgnmagee  with  an  cBtimated  2,000,000 

the   "faithful''  to  gre^tpr  ferror,  zeal,  visitors  fn  the  city  of  Borne.  Of  these, 

devotion  and  service  to  the  Church.  On  Ixitwmn  800,000  and  900,000  will  6e  for- 

the   political  front,  Catholic  Action  is  eigners,  tSome  10,000  were  on  hand  for 

stimulated  to  crusad**  against   Protea-  the  "holy  year"  opening  ceremonies. 
tantism,  Judatsm,  Orthodoxy  and  athe- 

iBOi  in  an  ftfifort  to  bring  bock  or  "return'^  Great  Year  for  Lucre-L^wevR 
these    ^'orphans''    to    the    Roman   fold.  Much  of  the  noise  accompanying  theee 
There  are  some  very  tnteresling  details  pilgrimage  parades  comes  from  the  band- 
in  this  douhle-purposQ  prctrram.  wagons  of  the  travel  agents,  Bteamship 

PUgrimageR   to   Rome  constitute   an  companies  and  airlines.  In  their  greed 

important  feature  of  the  religiona  prow  for    the    blessed    **holy    year'*    dollars, 

gram.    The    "holy    father",    with    self-  squabbles  developed  over  fare  prices  to 

assumed  '''divine"  powder,  pushed  asidd  and   from  Borne*  A  couple  of  airlines 

the  sin-atoning  merits  of  ChriJ^fs  eacri-  even  got  in  an  open  fight  over  which 

fice,  and  in  its  place  decreed  thai,  any-  should  get  the  haul  of  business.  It  seema 

one  ooming  to  Rome  this  year  may  pur-  the  Viitican's  commercial  aeal  and  paa- 
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aion  for  profits  seized  many  inside  and 
outside  the  country.  So  mneh  so  that,  in 
spite  of  what  areiermed  "price  controls^', 
everyone  along  the  routes  of  travel  is 
doing  a  roaring  big  business.  Especially 
is  this  true  inside  Kome.  You  must  have 
'^escorts"  and  "guides".  A  bed  too  and  a 
room  you  must  have.  You  must  eat  And 
for  all  this  you  must  pay,  even  before 
you  get  to  see  the  man  from  whom  you 
buy  your  indulgences, 

"A  holy  year  is  a  source  of  exceptional 
revenue  for  Rome."  {New  York  Times j 
December  17, 1948)  The  cost  for  a  12-day 
stay  is  officially  estimated  at  $96  over 
and  above  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
Rome^  and  this  does  not  include  a  pil- 
grim badge  you  must  buy  for  $3  before 
you  leave  the  United  States,  No,  the 
pilgrims  do  not  buy  the  buildings  or  beds 
at  these  prices,  for  the  United  States 
government  already  advanced  $15,680,- 
000  to  pay  for  hotel  and  housing  facili- 
ties. So  you  3ee  everj'one  besides  Rome 
pays  for  the  buildings  and  nobody  be- 
sides Rome  owns  fbem. 

Other  unholy  problems  to  be  contended 
with  by  'Tioly  year''  pilgrims  include 
Bome's  7,000  pickpockets  and  1,000  fe^ 
male  thieves.  Besides  these,  there  are 
4,000  prostitutes  running  722  bawdy 
houses,  and  6,000  free-lance  harlots  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  this  "eternal  city"  of 
wickedness*  These  too,  to  quote  the  mis- 
tress of  one  Roman  brothel,  are  praying 
for  ''a  prosperous  holy  year". 

The  Vatican,  whilfi  considering  these 
wicked  excesses  as  unavoidable  eviJs  that 
must  be  tolerated,  endeavors  to  minimize 
and  mask  them  over  with  its  own  display 
of  architectural  beauty,  gilded  glory  and 
splendor,  works  of  art  and  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. If  the  visitors  to  Rome,  both 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  can  be  awed 
with  this  temporal  magnificence,  if  they 
can  be  .spiritually  overpowered  by  the 
mystic  ritual,  chanting  and  idolatry,  they 
may  return  home  convinced  in  their 
minds  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  and,  consequent- 
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iy,  thinkiif  futile  to  oppose  her  political- 
ly or  otherwise.  But  whether  this  su- 
preme objective  of  the  Vatican  is  accom- 
plished, or  not,  the  pilgnmages  to  Rome 
are  swelling  the  papal  treasury  with 
their  riches. 

In  launching  the  1933  'Tboly  year", 
Pius  SI  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  *'a  year  of  great  expiation  and  remis- 
sion of  sins".  All  non-Catholics  were 
called  upon  to  "return''  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  receive  remission  for  their 
sins.  Those  that  refused  to  be  "convert- 
ed" were  run  through  with  the  Hier- 
archy's inquisitional  sword,  wielded  by 
the-  Axis  crusaders.  And  while  that  cru- 
sade met  with  some  success,  as  in  Spain, 
it  came  sliort  of  "converting"  the  whole 
world,  IlencBj  in  ushering  in  1950,  Pius 
XII  repeated  the  cry  for  a  "return", 
praying  that  it  will  be  '*the  year  of  the 
great  return  and  of  the  great  pardon" 

Couched  in  the  usual  papal  rhetoric 
the  pope  pleaded  that  Protestants  and 
Greek  Orthodox  end  all  "separations" 
and  '^schism''  and  be  "harmoniously  unit- 
ed"  with  Eome.  To  the  Jews  he  threw  the 
door  open  and  bade  thtm  enter  and  take 
part  in  the  Vatican's  political  plans  and 
schemes.  To  those  Catholics  who  had 
turned  to  communism,  the  pope  said: 
"For  them  there  is  only  one  remedy — 
return !''  This  papal  allocution^  there- 
fore, was  a  clear  bid  for  all  non-Catholics 
to  join  hands  with  the  Vatican  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  It  was  a  sly  and  subtle 
invitation,  with  no  mention  of  uniting 
on  points  of  doctrine  or  teaching.  Rather, 
it  was  a  call  to  unite  in  fighting  com- 
munism. If  this  could  be  accomplished^ 
if  on  the  one  hand  the  Protestant  and 
Jewish  half  of  the  world  could  humbly 
submit  to  Vatican'dictation  and  take  up 
the  papal  sword  to  bring  the  communist 
and  Orlhodox  half  of  the  world  under 
the  Vatican  domination,  what  a  master 
stroke  of  Jesuit  diplomacy  that  would 
be  I  If  accomplished,  truly  1950  will  be 
"the  year  of  the  great  return^'  to  the 
Dark  Ages! 


"tCrufode  of  the  Great  ReturnT 

But  regardless  of  what  action  non- 
Catholics  take,  whether  or  not  they  will- 
ixigly  volunteer  for  the  pope's  army,  the 
Vatican  is  relying  heavily  on  its  old  and 
faithful  wt^aiKin,  the  one  that  has  been 
tried  axid  proved  in  many  liattles,  name- 
ly. Catholic  Action.  As  in  1933.  so  now 
ilw.  Vatican  wasted  no  time  waiting'foT 
Protestants  and  others  to  "return".  The 
day  after  the  1950  "holy  year"  ^vas 
opened  the  cruaadc  against  communism 
was  announced.  The  following:  account  of 
it  was  carried  on  the  frout  iiaj^ce  of  the 
New  York  Times^  Deeember  26,  1949, 
niidi^]-  the  headline:  '^Italian  Catholics 
to  Start  Cruf=iHde  Against  Atheism," 

Kome,  Dpo.  2fi — IiiaUactiGnB  have  been  is- 
eucd  to  all  membcm  of  iTalifin  Csthnlit^  A^iiuii 
to  bef^in  a  nation- wide  erusado  to  make  ecn- 
Vfirts  to  Romati  Ciitholicism  omong  the  nthcrst 
memboTS  of  the  rnmmuntsl  and  anticlerical 
parties  and  to  persuade  oth&ra  who  are  still 
nuuiinally  Catholic  to  return  to  the  Church's 
folcl. 

This  movement,  accorrling  to  CitOiulitr  cir- 
cle*, wiJl  be  knoivn  &s  the  *X'ru9odc  of  the 
Great  Keturn".  It  ha5  the  imi:>licit  support  oi 
more  than  4,000,000  Ca  I  hoi  ic  Action  membera 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  othfirs  who  be- 
long to  lay  Catholic  organizations  such  as 
the  Marian  Congregation  and  the  Frnneisean 
TertiariGs.  ,  ,  . 

The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  opening  of 
the  Ho^y  -Door  ,  ,  .  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  .  .  .  T^T*y  higih  Vatican  officials, 
aiso  had  intended  to  symboHze  tho  remnvaf 
of  the  harriers  that  divide  believers  and 
unbelievers.  .  . 

Trcnslated  in  practical  termR,  this  iiiltr- 
pretation^  according  to  these  offieialS;  means 
that  Catholics  must  go  out  into  the  field  and 
make  converts  among  flnbclitvers  and  per- 
suade those  who,  although  believers,  'are  no 
longer  practicing  Catholics  '^to  return  to 
ChTht". 

This  will  be  done  through  intense  Cathohc 
propaj^anda,  the^e  Catholics  said,  which  will 
takt  llie  form  of  lar^fe  meetings,  kcturesj  pra^ 
jeetion  o£  filni^  that  det^uribe  and  portray  reli- 
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gious  ffubjeets,  &  vast  Junonnt  oT  litetrature 
adapted  to  all  IcvdB  of  culture  and  many  other 

Quick  results  eannot  be  expected ^  as  they 
will  depend  on  the  constant,  tenacious  but 
slow  work  of  pcrauasion,  officials  explained. 
Similar  movompnts,  aecordiug  to  Ihem,  are  ex- 
pected to  start  in  other  countries. 

Ab  this  year  rolls  on  it  will  1>r  interest- 
ing to  obBcrve  the  **many  other  means'" 
used  by  Catholic  Action  in  its  eonvcTeion 
crusade  agtiinj^t  nol  only  (communists  and 
atheists,  but  ^Iso  against:  other  non- 
Catbolic  groups,  ^'Other  oountries/'  it  is 
aniioiin(*t^d,  nre  scheduled  to  be  scorched 
with  '^similar  movenients".  Tn  \'\m\  of 
the  bJood-ehilJing  events  that  occurred 
duniig  the  1933  "holy  year"  and  there- 
after, and  ir  vi^w  of  tlje  pope's  prognos- 
tication that  ''the  future  of  the  Chun^h'* 
is  ut  st^ke  and  1IJ30  "must  bo  decisive", 
it  is  HnylKidy*s  guess  at  this  time  whether 
Vatican  firebrands  will  siur-ct^t^d  h\  kin- 
dlin;B:  another  world  war. 

But  regardless  of  the  historirH.l  pventfi 
recorded  during  1950,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
times,  if  this  is  not  ih^.  Human  Catholic 
Hierarchy's  last  unholy  *'holy  year'\  At- 
mageddon'e  final  war,  "the  battle  of  that 
great  dsy  u{  Otid  Almighty,'"  according 
to  the  Bible,  draws  nearer  and  nt^H.rt*r. 
When  it  strikes  "as  a  thief  in  the  night" 
il  will  wipe  out  and  destroy  forever  ail 
such  commercial- poliliiral-religious  or- 
ganizations as  that  operated  by  the  Vat- 
ican. (J^veZatiou  t6:14\l  Thcssahnians 
5  r  2, 3)  So  l^t  the  promoters  of  this 
year's  "holy' program  make  the  most  of 
it.  Let  them  flouristi  and  grow  up  as  the 
springLIme  grass.  And  at  the  same  time 
let  all  people  of  good-wiilj  both  0:il]n»lics 
and  non-Catholies,  who  sigh  and  cry  be- 
cause of  these  and.  other  abominations 
committed  in  OhriwLendom,  rejoice  in  the 
eojTifoTtJng  words  of  the  psH}inJst  : 
^^Vlien  the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass, 
and  wlitTi  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  dd 
flourish ;  it  is  that  thev  shall  be  [it^Kl.nivHd 
for  ever/'    Psalm  92 :  7. 
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ALASKA !  ITow  difff^rently  this  Indian 
name  for  ''Great  Tjand"  apj^rals  1o 
the  varied' interests — military,  commer- 
cial, political — who  seek  iti  each  for  hia 
own  t^ritl.  Evt'ii  ivliglint  Uns  iifr  stakt?  in 
the  eoastnl  towns  and  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  hinterland*  i''or  these  powerful  in- 
teresta  it  may  well  become  a  pawn  in  the 
internationaf  game  t  , 

To  tha  pcoploB  "ontside'',  hy  which 
term  Alaskans  refer  to  the  Spates  and 
t^lsHwhf^re,  it  offers  a  'last  fronJier".  Ap- 
pealing, though  dangeroui^  and  doubtless 
filled  'with  hardahipa,  it  ia  hoped  that 
in  its  untramiueliLMl  freshness,  itw  vast 
wealth  and  resources,  lie  success  and 
hope.  To  those  who  merely  like  to  roam 
through  far  climes  in  imagination,  it 
may  bring  to  mind  the  haunting  phrases 
of  Robert  W.  Service:  "And  ley  moun 
tains  hemmed  yon  in  with  a  silence  yon 
*most  eoiild  hpur,"  aTid  ujjon  them  is  Hie 
"spell  of  the  Yukon". 

Alnsk*  ia  all  of  these  things  and  more ! 
Neither  air  executive,  in  a  land  wdiere  tlic 
people  travel  thirty  times  as  many. air 
miles  per  person  as  in  the  L  nited  States ; 
nor  the  businessman,  v^hc  surveys  prac- 
tically untapped  stoi'es  of  forestj  cohL 
and  metallic  wealth ;  nor  the  fishing  mag- 
nates, who  take  a  hundred  million  fish 
a  year  from  Alaskan  waters,  dare  esti- 
mate the  full  potentialities^  of  this  land 
once  derided  as  *'the  icebox"  of  "Se- 
ward's foay\ 

Near  Nome,  standing  on  the  Bering 
BGEj  one  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  on  a 
clear  day  the  rugged  shore  of  Siberia,  Its 
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Knocks  on  the  Door 
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proximity  to  Russia  was  further  em- 
phasizeti  when  the  U.  S.  army  delivered 
thousands  of  planes  to  the  Russians  at 
Ladd  Field,  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  So  easily 
were  they  ferried  by  the  Russians  to 
their  own  land,  many  gen*»rals  (hjuhllesa 
meditated  that  they,  could  as  easily  be 
flown  back  by  enemie?.  To  Billie  AlitehcU, 
Jafe  nir-rtiinded  tuetieian  of  the  army 
who  foresaw  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
thi?i  had  occurred  lon;^  before,  Ko  crys- 
lalixed  his  cojiviction  in  the  now-famous 
summary:  "lie  who  holds  Alaska,  hf>hlM 
the  world,"  Convjnecd  of  tJiisj  the  gov- 
ei  nment  has  built  Fairbanks,  located  but 
a  scant  ninety  iniles  south  nf  the  Arctic 
Circle,  into  a  city  of  nearly  10,000.  Even 
for  passenger  travel  Alaska  is  an  im- 
portiint  sto[iping  ]>laee  on  tlie  Great  Cir- 
cle Route  to  the  Orient,  Otj©  authority 
phrases  it:  "From  our  mainland  via 
Aiaskft  i.s  the  shortest  and  most  semce- 
able  skyway  to  the  Old  WoHd."  Also 
speeding  military  endeavors  is  the  fear 
that  "Alaska  maV  be  the  Pearl  Harbor 
of  World  War  l'll^\ 

Alaska  as  a  Prospective  State 

In  1946  by  plebiscite,  the  people  of 
Alaska  voted  throe  to  two  in  favor  of 
statehood.  According  to  late  opinion  from 
a  congressional  cominiitee  en^insidering 
H.  R  331,  latest  proposed  ''enabling  act' ' 
to  provide  forAlaska's  admission  to  the 
Union,  "a  90-percent  group'*  of  Alaskans 
were  asking  for  statehood.  Similar  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  for 
the  last  six  years.  According  to  a  recent 
Gallup  pole,  68  percent  of  the  Arriericaua 
voted  for  Alaska's  admission.  The  army 
and  navy  have  offered  no  objection  to 
Alaskans  entranci*.  PrKsidniit  Truman  ad- 
vocates statehood  for  both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Several  admission  bills  such  as 


tbe'aboT^lMtTe  readily  pB3^  the  TTriuse^  sionaL  committee  fLcariog*   The  latter 

hot  thu  Senate  had  so  fax  dvclined  papd-  popiilation  estinoate  15  given  at  &5r06o 

age.  This  deliberfltive  body  looks  with  to  105,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  wViIte 

critical  appralBal  at  eaoh  candulate  for  Americans,   The  value  of  the   salmon 

statehood  as  a  mother  looks  at  her  son'^  parrfc  (1947),  chief  industry,  waa  placed 

fiancee.  PoVit.lt*ally,  too,  the  admission  at  $88,000,000;  other  fish,  Kuttli  as  herring 

of  Q  state  (adding  two  Henators)  car-  and  cod,  raise  the  total  for  fish  to  $107^- 

rie&  more  importance  for  a  body  of  9fi  000,000.  (Thisia  ^eaaonal  oceupatson  for 

jnejjiberH    than  for  the  llouee   with  a  only  about  two  iTinuihs  of  the  year  and  is 

pormanent  membtrsfjjp  &et  at  455,  in  finaDccd  b7  absentee  owners^  conprHin 

which    Aiaska    would    have    only    one  some  AlasKana.) 

rep r*^ sent ative.  Like  fishing,  the  Tniniug  industry,  sec- 
Sotne  oppositioiij  however,  to  Alahka'a  ond  in  importance,  imports  men  from  the 
adTnihKion  is  found  outside  the  Senate,  States  for  the  major  part  of  ita  labor 
The  late  Dr.  Ni^liolas  Murray  BntJer,  supply.  Thui*  aftt^r  a  short  season  in 
president  emeritus  of  CoUiinbm  Uni-  gold  raining  from  spring  to  fall  both  the 
versity,  has  warned  the  committee  con^  personnel  and  payrolls  loavo  Alaska, 
fiiderin^  the  bill  that  the  i^eoKrapJiical  Between  1880  and  1939  Alaska  produced 
poeitions  of  bo(h  Afft^ft«  atid  lletwaii  $779^92^777 in  gold^  more  than  lOH  times 
make  their  admiskjion  undesirable.  Ife  the  purchase  price  which  was  so  much 
argut.^rt  Lliat  they  are  not  "contiguous  criUcized  by  opponents  of  Scerotory 
and  compact"  wifh  ih*r  fortv^eight  etatea,  of  Slate  Seward,  wHn  arranged  the  sale 
Hawaii  is  2j400  miles  from'tlie  A mnrii^an  from  Russia,  in  38G7.  (Purchase  price 
mainland^  while  betweon  Alaska  and  the  to  Ruesia,  $7,200^000)  Coal  valued  at 
United  States  extend  870  miles  of  Cnna*  $2,000,000  mid  plalhium  valued  at 
dian  land*  Admitting  that  both  have  larg^  $1,OCO,000  were  reported  in  1&47,  The 
er  populations  and  more  wealth  than  trappingof  pelts  ho?  reached  the  $2^000, 
some  of  the  Kfaies  dido^t  their  adnnsaioDj  000  Jeve):  \uiiiherwg,  chie^y  spmce,  ce- 
he  contends  that  the  divergent  tntereats  dar  and  hemlock,  brings  in  $^,000,000, 
of  four  senators  representing  such  dis.  These  industries  plus  the  tourist  trade 
tant  niitposts  mignt  well  affect  the  atuumnl  for  most  of  Alaska's  income. 
treaty-making  aetivitiea  of  the  U.  S.  Sen*  Many  believe,  however,  that  with  the 
ate,  the  major  que&tion,  others  nverred,  re(*ent  enactment  of  a  personal  and  cor- 
is  wlmt  is  best  for  the  Union  as  a  porate  income  tax,  passe<^  by  Alaskans 
whole.  The  aT-gijjjieiit  is  weakened,  how-  territorial  legislature,  Alaska  will  be  able 
ever,  by  the  experience  in  the  Jast  war  U\  afforxi  statehood.  More  than  $16,000,- 
pniphasising- fhe  net'ceeity  of  safegnanJ-  000  m  feders)  wronn^  ia:ses  was  paid 
ing  the  interesits  and  independence  of  by  Alaskans  in  iy45,  while  much  of  her 
both  Alaska's  Aleutians  and  Hawaii's  farming  and  lumbering  resources  have 
Pearl  Harbor.  ^g^j^  hardly  scratched.  The  famoue  Mat- 
Other  arguments  apply  specifically  to  anuska  farming  vallny,  with  a  compara- 
Alaska.  Jack  McCord  *.^ttle  rancher  «th1  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,-^^^g  warmed  by  an  arm  of 
forty .ynar  resident  of  the  territorjS  oh-  ^^^  p^^j^^  reaeliin^j  near  its  location  at 
jects  on  the  gro(*»aa  of  an  increased  .,^  t  ^^  ,p  ..  r  t^.t  *.  -  a..  *t 
cost  of  statehood  of  about  $5,000,000  f^  ^^^^  *>^,^,^^^  ^  ^''}f^  produces  the 
^hlvh  must  be  homri  largely  by  20,000  ^^^^^  vegetifb  es.  Residents  of  Juneau 
white  property  owners,  MeCord^s  ineome  declare  that  when  local  produce  le  avail- 
and  population  estimates  (1947)  appear  ahle,  the  carrots  and  ^itrawherriSB  par- 
rather  low  in  comparison  with  the  fig-  ticularly  are  larger  and  tastier  than  any 
ures  submitted  during  the  194E^  congi^e^  in  the  States, 
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Alaska's  problems  spring  chiefly  from 
its  size  and  geographical  location. 

The  Climate  and  the  Country 

If  the  territory  of  Alaska  were  super- 
imposed upon  the  United  States,  the 
southeastern  point  of  the  Panhandle 
would  rest  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  the 
Arctic  shore  line  would  extend  along  the 
Canadian  border,  while  the  southwestern 
Aleutian  Islands  ( Attu)  would  touch  Los 
Angeles.  This  vast  northlsind  empire  of 
586,400  square  miles  is  ahont  one-fifth 
the  size  of  the  United  States  and  if  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  woBld  dwarf  the 
state  of  Texas.  The  combined  area  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which 
have  a  "comparable  climate"  and  were 
supporting  a  population  of  13,000,000  be- 
fore the  wa*",  is  less  than  that  of  Alaska, 

Former  secretary  of  the  interior,  J.  A, 
Knig,  gavEs  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  Alaska's  three  main  climatic  divisions, 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  a 
few  years  ago.  "South  eastern  Alaska," 
his  article  stales,  "the  Panhandle  strip 
stretching  down  to  within  700  miles  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  is  a  mountain- 
ous forest  country  with  some  of  the 
world's  best  fishing  grounds  off  shore. 
The  southern  coast,  including  Kenai 
peninsula  and  Kodink  island  [and  ths 
Panhandle],  is  like  southern  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  is  not  unlike  parts  of  Maine 
in  climate  and  vegetation,  The  central 
heartland  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana 
rirer  valleys  is  similar, to  the  Swedish 
and  Finnish  interior  and  again  is  not 
unlike  tlie  high  plainii  country  of  the  up- 
per Missouri  Valley.  The  northei'i)  and 
western  regions  are  like  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula." 
About  one  third  of  the  Alaskans  live  in 
the.Panhandle  strip,  another  third  in  the 
central  heartland  aroond  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage  and  the  prosperous  Matanu- 
fika  facraing  valley. 

The  Indians  live  chiefly  in  the  Pan- 
Jjandle  and  southern  coastal  area  while 
the  Aluuts  live  on  the  AlaHkan  peninsula 
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and  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  EakioioB 
live  in  the  north  and  west,  doing  much 
whaling  and  trapping  along  the  Arctic 
shore.  The  terram  occupied  by  the  Eski- 
mauan  ato<'k  is  a  region  primarily  of 
seaeoast  and  Inndra,  largely  treeless  and 
frozen  thj'oughout  most  of  the  year.  This 
severe  environment  presented  a  chal- 
lenge which  the  lOskimo  had  to  meet  or 
die,  On  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
salmon  are  a  great  source  of  summer 
food,  while  lake  trout  weighing  up  to 
thirty  pounds  are  caught  in  all  seasons. 
What  the  buffalo  was  to  the  Plains  In- 
dians the  caribou  is  to  the  Indians  of  the 
far  north.  Bears,  including  the  grizzly, 
polar  and  tremendous  Kodiak  or  brown 
hear,  are  hunted  by  the  Indians.  Another 
big  fellow  of  the 'forests,  the  moose,  is 
so  abundant  in  some  sections  that  An- 
chorage has  an  ordinance  forbidding 
shooting  them  within  the  city  limits, 

CiviliKstion  has  brought  the  Arctic 
and  hinterland  dwellers  outboard  motors 
for  their  whaling  boats,  "walkie-talkie" 
radio  sets  for  the  smalt  Indian  villag- 
es to  establish  communication,  phono- 
graphs on  which  the  latest  records  fur- 
nish music  in  ice-windowed  iglooa 
through  the  long  winter  nights.  Civiliza- 
tion, wiping  out  these  advantages,  has 
also  brought  tnbcreuloi'is  and  venereal 
disease,  to  whicli  the  aborigine  is  twice 
as  vulnerable  as  the  white. 

Comparison  with  Sweden 

Further  comparison  of  Alaska  with  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  should  brighten 
Alaskan  hopes,  For  ejiample,  Sweden, 
with  only  one-tenlh  of  its  land  arable, 
and  even  adding  that  of  Norway  and  Fin- 
land, has  less  fanning  and  grazing  land 
than  Alaska,  hut  supports  (5,500,000  peo- 
ple. The  Swedish  standard  of  living  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  and  their 
longevity  is  only  exceeded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Netherlands  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  only  Alaskan  railroad,  run- 
ning through  Seward  and  Anchorage  to 
Fairbanks,  has  a  total  length  of  509.4 
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mile^  while  Sweden  has  10,000  miles  of  i^iiasized  tiy  lk«r  friends^  clearly  appear 

raiiioade,  mostly  electiified,  plus  bus  from   this   comparieon:    (1)    adequate 

and  air  lines*  Until  the  completion  of  the  transportation ;  (2)  capital  to  expand  in- 

Alaskan  liighway  througb  Canada^  which  duatry  and  develop  resources.  In  the  ntsw 

still  has  not  stUficient  HL'^ommodationH  world,  when  the  Father  of  Lights  makes 

for    general    travel,    Alaalca    could    be  all  land  yield  abundantly,  Alaska*  ^-ith 

reached  only  by  water  or  air.  its  mighty  forests,  gla<ner^girdled  moun- 

Sweden  raises  htir  best  potatoes  above  tains  and  scenic  waterways,  will  donbt- 

the  Arctic  Circle,  40-percent  better.  Her  less  rival  in  beauty  other  "gems  of  the 

wheat  yieid,  on  land  no  more  fertile  than  Faci/J^?", 

Alaska's,  i»  32  bushels  per  acre.  Swedish  Meanwhile    Alaska's    long    fight,    fnr 

cattle  are  fattened  on  sawduKl  transmut-  statehood  goes  on.  According  to  estimate 

ed  by  chemists  into  exceptionally  fine  it  lakHs  a  year  for  a  territory  to  become 

fodder.   Alaska'e   forest  presert'cs  are  a  state  even  after  pft^isagH  by  Congress 

not  quite  so  extensiv*^  ha  the  Scandina-  of  the  enabling  act,  and  retjuires  the 

vian'a  but  they  are  nonetheless  vast,  electing  of  a  constitutional  convcntionj 

At  least  100^000  Swedes  own  tlieir  own  whose  constitulUujal  draft  must  be  rati- 

boats.  The  cooperative  store  is  developed  fiod  by  the  president.  In  the  last  h\]\ 

to  a  high  degree  so  that  sU  irmy  gH  food  Alaska's  proposed  conBtiiutJon  called  for 

cheaply*  Besides  supplying  her  own  peo-  an  arli<Oe  prohibiting  molesttition  of  any- 

ple,   Swwlen  exports  bacon  and  other  one's  practice  of  bis  nOigittn.  The  chief 

products.  The  town  of  EStockholm  has  criticism  of  the  act  concerned  its  ceding 

much  exceptionally  fine  modern  architec-  only  2  percent  of  the  territory  to  the 

ture.  IL  is  set  in  a  lacework  of  "countless  proposed  statn.  Debate  on  tliis  brought 

watenvaySj  splashed  by  lakes  glittering  out  the  information  that  the  U.  S,  gov- 

and  glowing,  and  partitioned  by  strf^junw  ernment  now  own  a  91  percent  of  Nevada, 

rushing  from  the  lakes  to  the  Baltic''.  85  percent  nf  Arizona,  75  percent  of 

All  this  couid  be  Ahiskti's  and  more,  Utah,  and  46  percent  of  Califfirnin. 

Alaska's  mineral  resources  are  beyond  Alaska  need  not  be  discouraged.  It 

comparison  with  those  of  the  Vikings  took  seventeen  bills  before  New  Mexiiio 

land.  It  has  not  only  ^old,  but  many  became  a  etato  in  1912,  which,  together 

other  minerals  including  tin,  iron^  cup-  with  Arizona,  was  the  last  admission, 

per,  platinum,  lead,  petroleum,  tungsten.  Another  year  will  [loubtless  see  another 

molybdenum,  marble,  and  so  much  coal  bill  introduced.  According  to  the  demoi 

that  nobody  han  ever  been  a.ljle  to  esti-  cratic  system  of  self-determination  in 

mate  how  many  billions  of  tons  are  wait-  government  it  seems  that  Uncle  Sam  is 

ing-  to  Iw?  developed.  obligated  to  eventually  admit  Alaska  lo 

Alaska's  two  great  n«eds,  so  often  em-  statehood. 


Qreat  Writers  Slightly  Insane? 

"^  Ail  article  m  a  recent  issoe  of  Uie  British  Medical  Journal  declares  that  many  famoua 
Guthoi*3  ^hovf  symptoms  of  being  eligtitly  insane.  listed  in  \hhi  classificBtion  are  isucb  great 
names  in  English  literatiipc  ns  Banyan,  Shelley,  Bo&well,  Tennyaftn,  Lsrah,  fiuskin,  Buras, 
Johnson  and  Dickens.  Svuie  of  these,  it  is  said,  -sci^j  fit  for  (Jie  insane  asylum,  while  othera 
ure  juet  elBs^s'tSe^  as  AJ/V)ho]J£S,  dmg  addicbi,  manic  depressiTea,  or  achizoplirciiics  and 
paychopatbs-  Presumably  it  takefi  more  brsinn  tn  r^ach  these  conf^lusiuiis  tliau  the  great 
masterg  of  writixig  bad.  But  the  author  of  titifi  brainy  article,  though  he  docs  writs,  ^nuld 
probably  be  insulted  If  called  a  "greut  writer*.  He  says  he  ia  simply  a  brain  speeialiet,  hia 
nwne  incidentaliy  b^ing  Dr,  R.  "W,  Brftin, 
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A'ZDOLQ©l€AL 

TREASURE  IS 


By  "Awake !"  correspondent  in  Panama 

A  HAPPY  exception  to  the  repntation 
gained  by  most  zoos  is  that  of  Pan- 
ama's island  zoo  in  Gatun  lake.  No  na- 
ture lover  need  fear  that  he  is  there 
observing  an  unhappy  animal  population 
that  would  far  rather  be  somewhere  else. 

When  Gatun  lake  was  formed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  by  piling  back  tho  waters 
of  the  Chagres  river,  many  hilltops  be- 
came islands.  As  the  rising  waters  inun- 
dated their  feeding  and  breeding  places^ 
the  animal  inhabitants  migrated  to  the 
largest  of  these  new  islands,  Barro  Colo- 
rado (Red  Clay) J  covering  six  square 
miles  in  the  middle  of  Gatun  lake.  On 
behalf  of  these  "displat^ed  parties'',  the 
governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  1923  de- 
clared Barro  Colorado  island  a  forest 
preserve^  where  wild  animal  and  plant 
life  would  be  free  to  thrive  unmolested. 
A  trip  to  this  unusual  zoo  to  watch  ani- 
malsj  birds  and  insects  living  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  ancestors  and  free  from 
man's  interference  will  prove  interesting 
and  enjoyable. 

We  cross  the  lake  by  native  cayucOf 
clamber  ashore,  and  immediately  realize 
that  this  isle  boasts  a  form  of  life  unusual 
in  most  zoos^insects*  The  first  to  be 
noticed  are  the  ants,  for  the  most  casual 
visitor  will  observe  their  bare,  well- 
packed  roads  about  four  inches  wide  run- 
ning through  the  thickest  grass  for  as 
far  as  half  a  mile.  Over  these  "sail''  the 


Attas,  or  leaf  cuttef^s,  carrying 
overhead  a  fragment  of  green  leaf 
larger  than  themselves. 
r\  There  are  other  ant  inhabit- 

^^  ants.  Note  the  giant  Congo  ant,  an 
inch  in  length.  Don't  shake  hands, 
though,  as  he  stings  like  a  hornet. 
A  sweeping  gaze  upward  may  re- 
veal beautiful  "icicle"  decorations 
hanging  from  trees,  sometimes  as 
high  as  eighty  feet  above  the 
ground.  These  are  the  work  of 
the  Azteca  ants,  the  papermakers. 
They  industriously  chew  up  bits 
of  wood  or  plants  and  glue  it  to- 
gether  with  secretions  from  their  mouths. 
The  result  is  'the  very  thin  yet  tough' 
paper  forming  their  iciclelike  nests.  Ant- 
dom's  militant  black  army  ants,  the 
dreaded  E<dtons,  are  also  evident.  These 
meat  eaters  are  often  heard  before  they 
are  seen,  as  the  snap  of  their  great  sickle- 
like  jaws  can  be  heard  several  feet,  and 
they  travel  in  regiments. 

Inquiringly,  now,  we  note  underfoot 
and  from  a  nearby  tree  a  long  narrow 
tube  of  a  durable  paperlike  substance. 
Tracing  it  upward  brings  our  gaze  to  a 
football-shaped  nest  of  the  same  material 
— the  home  of  a  family  of  termites.  The 
termite  is  a  habitual  "subway  commuter", 
as  he  dislikes  light,  wind  or  moist  air; 
and  those  tubes  of  masticated  wood  and 
clay  provide  his  transportation.  In  the 
order  of  size,  termites  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  queens,  kings  and  workers 
(as  the  names  imply,  the  proletariat  sup- 
ports the  royalty).  Every  spring,  baby 
kings  and  queens,  born  with  two  pairs 
of  wings  each,  catapult  from  the  nest 
through  holes  in  the  walls  made  by  the 
workers.  After  a  few  hours'  flight  they 
bite  off  their  own  wings  and  settle  down 
to  domestic  life  and  the  chore  of  pro- 
ducing the  next  generation.  Every  house 
owner  is  aware  that 
the  termite's  chief 
diet  is  wood ! 

Much  propaganda 
has  been  circulated 
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relative  tb  fipidei-s,  HoweTfe^^  a  cloBer  in- 
Testi^tion  of  their  habits  here  in  this 
wild-life  "promis^ed  land''  will  aid  in  cor- 
recting some  of  if.  Strangely^  spiders  are 

more  easily  located  at  night  than  in  the 
ilaytime,  due  to  the  pin-point  gleam  of 
greenish-bhie  light  reflected  from  their 
eycB  in  the  flash  light'a  V>eajTj.  One  of  the 
apider  clan^  the  Bcarpion^  whose  painful 
sting,  coTilrary  to  popular  belief,  is  not 
fatal  to  humana,  is  a  ni^ht  hunter.  Catch- 
ing beetles  and  otlier  prey  in  its  cruwfish- 
lik«  «lnwa^  it  .brin^^a  its  ;iointed  tail  np 
over  its  body  anil  jjiKrces  its  victim,  and 
poiaou  tiowq  into  the  wound. 

Northerners  us^taJly  fear  the  hideous 
tarantula  with  its  body  of  two  inrhuj^  and 
l^g  spread  of  seven,  it,  too^  r^^yidey  here* 
Thongh  its  blLe  may  be  fatal  to  a  person 
in  poor  lioalth,  the  fiativ**s  seem  unafraid 
of  it.  The  tarantula  has  Us  remesiK  in 
the  tarantula  hf^wk,  a  large  waap  whose 
sting  paralyzes  t}n>  tarantiiln.  In  this 
nonreaiatant  state  he  is  drfl*5gp<l  off  to 
the  hawk's  neat  to  become  food  for 
young  wftsp&. 

One  insect  we  do  not  wish  to  fontact  is 
Uie  red  bug-  Too  small  to  see,  the  first 
awareness  [tf  his  presence  comes  from 
jntcnae  itching  of  tlie  skir  under  which  he 
has  burrowed  f  Seed  ticks  are  sirnilar, 
han^fig  Ihickly  on  jungle  foliage.  They 
may  strike  at  any  passer-by,  and  can 
bore  through  anything  short  of  Ipaih- 
er.  Though  fatal  to  northern  livestock 
strains*  the  native  breedfi  are  immune 
to  tiiem^ 

We  are  ready  to  turn  onr  back  on  the 
insectE  when  a  rare  treat  catchea  our 
eyes:  a  queer  Uttle  wormlike  creature 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  called 
''peripatus''.  Peripatus  is  apparently  a 
cross  between  a  worm  and  an  insect^  hav- 
ing rows  of  fat  Icga  arranged  In  paira 
along  its  side  and  a  real  heart  (unlikG 
worraflj.Xike  inseclfi  U  hTeathes  through 
air  tubes.,  Its  velvety  skin  is  light  hn)wn 
with  a  darker  stripe  down  its  back,  and 
above  its  eyes  it  trarries  a  pair  of  an- 
tennae almost  ae  long  as  its  hody.  Ita 
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fragiid  eggs  are  camea  inside  t\m  motn*' 
er'fl  body  unti!  they  hat^h, 

Snahn  and  LizardB 

it  would  hardly  be  natural  if,  in  this 
jungle  wonderland,  we  did  not  feel  the 
pangs  of  feapof  the  typical  tropical  ter- 
ror—enakes  I  Dreaded  reptiles,  long  am] 
ale^k^  han^^ing  from  every  other  tree. 
Though  comparatively  few  arc  found  in 
Panama,  Barro  Colorado  island  shelters 
representativcfl  of  many  troijieal  species. 

Hereof  or  instance,  one 
might  have  thequestion- 
ablo  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the 
viperH.  Take  the  tree  vi- 
per (Or  perhaps  youM 
rather  notf)  He  is  a  tree  dweiferj  ewing- 
ing  from  limb  to  limb  and  feasting  chief- 
ly on  birds.  His  olive^green  and  yellow 
camoutlafi:e  adds  to  his  deadly  accuracy 
in  picking  off  his  prey,  and  there  may  be 
-as  much  as  three  feet  of  length  to  one 
snake. 

But  if  vfrti  think  that's  a  long  story, 
tako  a  look  at  Mr,  Rnshniahter;  but  be 
sure  5^oa  look  first.  The  biiehmaster,  <?f- 
ten  seven  feet  long,  is  second  only  to  the 
world's  largest  pinwonous  snake^  king 
cobra.  A  colorful  charaeter,  the  dr^rtdwl 
bufhmaster  is  marked  with  brilliant 
black  saddlelike  markings  on  a  tan  or 
rcddieh^yellow  background.  Other  rep- 
tiles present  include  th^  mild-mannered 
poisonijus  coral  snake,  the  long-headed 
tree  snake,  the  hljjui-hpjff^f^d  snake  isud  a 
relative  of  the  northern  blackanake.  - 

Then  come  the  snapping  crocodiles  and 
the  lizards.  The  anolis  or  alligator  liaard 
is  five  inches  long.  Its  short  front  legs 
and  long  hind  ones  enable  it  to  jump  lite 
a  kangaroo,  tiiirty  inches  to  the  hop. 
Vacuum  pads  on  his  ti^-enty  long  tot^s 
help  hiiTi  to  climbp  end  his  favorite  posi- 
ti^n  le  head  downw^nj  otj  a  tree  trunk, 
Of  more  consequence  in  public  life  is 
the  igoana,  a  five-foot  dark-greenish 
lizard  with  yellow  flanks  and  a  pinkish 
ruff  of  spines  running  down  its  back.  It 
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is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  for  food. 
Think  you  would  skip  it  at  a  dinner 
table?  Carefulj  then,  if  dining  out  in 
Panama,  as  there  the  ''chicken"  on  many 
restaurant  menus  is  none  other  than 
''Brother  Iguana"  in  disguise  I 

Bird  Life 

Now,  eyes  aloft!  The  greatest  pride  of 
the  Isthmus  is  in  its  bird  life.  On  Barro 
Colorado  she  alone  limits  the  variety. 
Almost  any  time  one  peers  slcyward  be 
will  glimp'se  the  ominous  vulture.  Having 
an  astute  sense  of  smell,  this  valuable 
scavenger  is  usually  circling  above  a 
carcass  even  before  it  stinks  to  the  hu- 
man sense  of  detection. 

More  military,  the  brown  pelicans  pa- 
trol above  the  island  in  V-shaped  forma- 
tions. Other  flitting  silhouettes  against 
the  blue  are  the  grackles.  These  raucous 
long-tailed  creatures  are  black  as  the 
blackbird  and  as  impertinent  as  the  spar- 
row. They  iKrivfe  as  wftll  vr  tb^  city  as=  in 
the  "wild< 

Like  light  planes  taxiing  on  an  air- 
strip, you  watch  the  jaganas  skipping 
over  a  lake  of  lily  pads.  Or  in  a  lagoon 
one  may  spy  an  area  as  great  as  half  a 
city  block  dotted  with  black  heads.  This 
announces  a  fleet  of  submerged  cormo- 
rantB  or  "fish  dueks",^  These  amphibious 
aircraft  can  fiy  heavily 
a  few  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter or  sink  the  body  be- 
neath the  surface  sub- 
marine style,  using  the 
head  as  a  periscope.  In- 
deed, with  each  new  introduction  to  a 
different  form  of  wild  life,  one  becomes 
increasingly  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  creation  and  of  his  own  elementary 
knowledge. 

Turning  for  a  final  panoramic  view  of 
nature's  ''Treasure  Island",  we  catch  in 
our  gaze  still  more  unique  creatures. 
There  is  the  eoati,  first  cousin  to  the 
griszly  bear  and  raccoon.  He  looks  like  a 
small  brown  doglike  monkey  and  is  fre- 
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quently  seen  traveling  incognito  in  com- 
pany with  monkeys.  He  has  a  probing 
snout  andis  a  savage  fighter  against  his 
predatory  enemies,  dogs  and  hawks,  but 
makes  a  dociiej  clever  pet. 

Now  meet  the  shy 
night-riding  tapir.  Four 
feet  high  and  tipping  the 
scales  at  a  ton,  that  is 
Mr,  Tapir.  His  power 
and  express-train  speed 
stride  fear  into  tiie  natives. 

Here,  too,  are  many  varieties  of  mon- 
keys, a  few^  deer,  jaguars  and  ocelots  of 
the  feline  family,  the  large  two-foot  ya- 
guarondi  or  chicken  cat,  wild  pigs,  ar- 
madillos and  red-tailed  squirrels.  Also^ 
say  good-bye  to  the  nequi,  a  peculiar 
combination  of  a  head  similar  to  a  rab- 
biVs  and  a  pig's  body. 

But  speaking  of  peculiar  fellows,  none 
exceeds  one  of  the  island's  star  boarders, 
the  sloth.  Built  like  a  shaggy  doormat 
and  topped  by  a  mirror-cracking  face 
resembling  an  idiot  monkey,  he  gains  his 
name  no  doubt  from  his  complete  allergy 
to  work.  Sleep  is  hia  favorite  sport,  both 
indoors  and  out,  and  his  greatest  exertion 
is  going  after  a  few  green  leaves  for  food. 

No  matter  when  we  leave  we  will  have 
to  miss  part  of  this  teeming  "2:00  of 
zoos".  But  now,  at  last,  farewell  sloth, 
coati,  ja<;ana,  iguana,  anolis,  birds  and 
all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  night  now  and  as 
we  embark  in  our  cayuco  we  wave  adieu 
to  the  last  occupants  we  see,  the  preva- 
lent bats  now  soaring  high  against  the 
moonlight  like  guardian  night  watchmen. 

Inadvertently  we  think  how,  in  com- 
mon with  mankind,  animals  find  peaceful 
life  with  contentment  a  rare  thing  on 
earth.  We  think  what  a  boon  will  be 
brought  to  ail  forms  of  life  then  provided 
for,  when  the  long-promised  new  earth 
under  God's  kingdom  government  brings 
divine  rule  to  all,  providing  a  glorious 
bomft  for  raau  aiii.d  makiivg  a  c^'V^i^asvt 
with  the  beasts, — Hosea  2:18. 
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Last  of  the  A^ec  tmpercyrs 


WIEN  thfl  pablio  press  o«ne^  the  bIoij  flbant 
the  fiappoaed  Uiacorerr  of  Pete^a  bo&da 
in  Rome  it  aratiaed  rniir,h  ponuuent  UnvLighoiit  the 
irorldt  But  in  Mexico  it,  wa$  tlit  flnTirmucemciit 
at  another  discovery  that  atitred  up  ihn  greatest 
istereat  On  Sfljilraober  26,  1949,  the  asuolfy 
peace£\il  littlo  tova  of  ichj^t^op^n  in  the  south- 
weatern  part  of  the  repuhlic  was  suddenly  ahat^n 
oiU  of  ita  tFEinqnillity  by  the  ilajii:infC  churoh  bells. 
M  the  people  gbthered  To  l«fim  what  had  h^p- 
pentnl  their  iatervst  waa  pcntered  on  a  er^y'^ 
itttir^d  ep^t*el^  My,  With  tear*  in  b*r  ty«  *1» 
aimouiid«d:  "The  renminn  nf  the  last  euip«ror  of 
the  Azt^cA  hav£  been  fgund," 
"Bf  Tdu  worid*rf  wiy  thw  4En£n«a*cnjc»t  as  of  sneh 
gT««.t  itiipoTtftti^f  1  Tt  In  bbcHUs^  the  last  of  the 
Astett  e^nperors,  Cuauhtemoc,  is  f>np  of  Indian 
Mwtioo'fc  ifjeatest  heixies,  a  Icgondary  tigure  eher- 
Uhed  in  th«  hparta  of  the  MejLJcaDB.  In  1520^  vhcn 
CoftTihtflmoo  WW  a  ttalwart  young'  warrior  iif 
*ight^n  years,  Htmin  Cort&i  the  Spaniard,  vjir 
in  th«  pt^ftwuof  coiiquifrjiig  the  AtUx  dviliznbon. 
MontoetimL,  then  king  of  the  rich  Aztec  tuipjre^ 
hsd  fpytn  cMt)y  gi£U  to  Cortie,  trwi  had  jfrAntwl 
many  reqnesti,  even  it  the  npcDSc  of  hie  own 
peoplee'  lives.  Tt  A.ppi'ared  that  Muutezuma  was 
still  king,  but  in  feality  he  was  Cortfe'  prisoner- 
This  aiiiiatiou  cauaed  the  Aatcc  wfttrioTa  to  lose 
eonfldenae  in  their  king,  auJ  in  the  revolt  that 
followed,  led  by  Cnayhl^mofl,  Cortfe  and  Lis 
forces  fled  the  Azrte«  capital^  now  Mexico  city. 
'K  A  ypar  later »  itben  Curtes  Rf^a\n  laid  aicfft  to 
the  Adiec  capital^  Ouniibt^moc  was  empcrrur.  and 
though  iia  diafiD^iahcd  himse/f  bj  his  brtT^ry^ 
faminfl  and  peBLiltufe  amoa^  hi$  pcoplt  Bnally 
tonatd  htra  to  fiurpprrrter  Obsessed  vith  the  dttire 
for  Tichca,  Cortoi^  tb«n  sabj«cted  Cnanht^Tuof:  to 
fi^diah  toriurts  to  forcp  him  Ut  tell  where  the 
hidden  treasiir(*fi  were.  A  IttJiwua  hi&toHc&l  paiiit- 
LDg'  of  the  scone  ahows  a  Spanish  soldier  bomin^ 
CuHuht^moc's  oil-tovercd  feet  with  fiery  coals, 
while  before  him  sbtuid  Coring,  a  Catholic  priest 
holdis^  a  etit^&r^  ajkJ  a  third  m&n  with  ifirit  and 
paper  Tcaiting  to  write  down  the  statement  that 
was  never  forLhiomiue,  Cuauhtemoo  refused  to 
talk.  It  is  tbi»  Inrlinn  bTavcry  and  atoiciaTa  that 
ia  idoli^d  aa  the  hontag?  of  the  M^^ci^n  people 
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InHexloa 

IS  Because  of  Ouauhi^oc*^  power  OTer  ihe  pco- 
pU,  CoFt^  deem^  it  h*^t  trt  keep  bim  alive  and 
und^  $urvcillanfie  rather  thaii  put  him  to  death. 
However,  uome  time  later  wh<!Ti  the  Spanish  con 
quest  WHS  pushed  into  Hondurtii;^  Cuaubtemoc 
TFAS  ff^p^^  o£  pl&ttiBg  Pebf]]loj5  with  other 
AA^  nobles.  Then  and  there  Cort^e  had  Cuauh- 
tAm^  hang^  alon^  with  nJije  others,  and  that 
waa  the  last  beaird  of  thia  It^pnr^nry  Aztec  untl] 
recently, 

%  The  rest  of  the  story  haJc^eeo  pieced  together 
from  a  &ay«d  yellow  TnAn)iJu>r?pt  and  ea^ed  tra- 
ditions that  have  recently  ^nig  to  lipbL  It  ^eema 
tliat  13  dayb  aftei^  Cuaubtftnot  waq  hangod^  33  ^1- 
diera  desert^^  Cort^ftj  returnt^d  to  the  Hceue  of  the 
erii&e^  took  the  body  down,  ^mhalmpd  it.  with 
aromatic  herb i,  and  for  four  years  carried  it 
Rperetly  frotn  one  plu-ue  lo  another ,  until  it  was 
finally  buried  in  lehpfltwipan  in  1.^29. 
'^  Baaed  on  this  mfortnatmt)  (ryeav option b  In  th? 
colonial  eburch  of  Santa  Maria  de  Asuncion  led 
to  the  diwovery  of  a  RUinp-roverpd  vault  ivilli  the 
iDscription:  "Rcy,  ^  S.  COATKMUC"  (King  find 
IjotA  C*uiuhiSnme}.  Insi^  with  the  skeleton  wen 
37  beads,  2  rings^  3  out  am^thy&Ui  and  a  lar^e 
uncut  diamond.  News  ot  the  discovery  spM^sd  likfi 
wildfire,  by  telegraph  and  telephone.  Pi'eEident 
AteTn£.n  was  notifled.  The  guvtriiur  of  the  ^fcate  [>f 
Guerrero  personally  visited  Trheatenpan  and  ar- 
raaged  to  turn  the  little  Tillage  into  a  fir^t-claaa 
fihrtne.  All  talk  uf  transferring  the  remains  to 
M«3deo  city  m^ets  with  fitiff  apposition.  The 
townspeople  intend  that  having  jealously  guard- 
ed (he  remaina  for  ceEtnries,  any  aittJiipt  now  t!o 
move  the  bones  will  mi^an  bloodsheds 
'S?  N<iw  the  people  of  Menea  hav9  what  sonw  of 
tbem  want — another  hero  to  venerate  and  wor- 
ship ^  One  sng^^tion  hi^ard  is  that  atop  a  lofty 
mountain  peak  ^  statue  of  Cuni^ht^Tiioc  be  raised 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  When  a  nS'Wspapef 
writer  refers  to  this  as  the  "[^luai  of  Mexico"]  it 
cftlU  to  Dund  another  ^r^at  loader,  Moses,  whose 
body  aiso  disappeared  ^t  his  de&th.  Bui  ij?  thst 
iostancc  Jehuvah  Ood  disposed  of  the  body,  Scc- 
\u^  how  eager  m^n  st&  XjCi  worship  even  the'boneg 
of  a  creature  instead  of  woiffthiping  the  Crefltor, 
wv  Appellate  Cod'a  wisdom  in  doinET  ao, 
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Chm^  Hw  Pemocrac 


By  "Awahel**  correspondent  in  China 

EVER  since  the  ancient  Greeks  toolc 
the  word  demos  and  comhined  it 
with  their  word  kratos  to  malce  what 
the  EaKlish  language  voices  as  ''democ- 
racy", it  has  been  understood  that  a  gov- 
ernment bearing  the  label  of  "democ- 
racy" is  a  government  of  tho  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people- 

Byt  there  are  many  countrien  claiming 
to  be  democratic  or  "people's  govern- 
ments" whose  governments  are  not  born 
by  the  practice  of  suffrage.  In  some  of 
theHfi  eountriey  guerrilla  units  manage  to 
develop  into  a  hard-hitting  army  tiiat  ul- 
timately scores  enough  victories  to  be- 
come a  major  power.  It  then  drives  out 
the  exit?ting  government  and  produces  a 
new  self-appointed  government  to  take 
the  place  of  the  former  one.  All  tliiy  is  ac- 
complished presumably  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  The  victorious  army  is  then 
hailed  as  the  people's  army;  tho  new 
government  as  the  people's  government ; 
the  laws  of  the  country  become  the  peo- 
ple's lawf^ ;  and  its  courts  are  referrtMl  to 
as.tho  people's  courts  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  people's  tribunals.  In  fact, 
never  before  in  the  history  of  tho  coun- 
try have  its  people  been  made  so  eon- 
scious  of  their  pride  of  possession  [ 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  analyze  tlie 
clasB  of  people  particularly  benefited  by 
the  People's  government.  Certainly  the 
man  in  the  street  has  nothing  to  say  in 
the  matter,  lie  has  no  guns,  bayonets^ 
tanks,  aircraft,  etc.,  in  his  i:)ersonal  pos- 
session but,  theoretically,  he  holds  a 
simrt;  in  everything  produced  by  tho 
new  reforms  sweeping  hi.s  coimtry.  lie 
is  only  aware  of  the  fact  that  tliere  are 
a  conple  of  armed  sentries  at  the  corner 
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of  bis  street  and 
at  almost  every 
other  street  in- 
tersection to  re- 
mind him  of  his 
appreciation  o  f 
the  new  People's 
government.  However,  this  article  is  not 
desij^ned  to  discuss  such  democracies 
generally,  but  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
a  newcomer  to  the  field  of  world  democ- 
raeVj  namely,  "The  People^s  Detnocratie 
Dictatorship"  of  China.  The  title  is  a 
queer  one,  granted,  for  usually  democ- 
racy and  dictatorship  do  not  live  to- 
gether, but  you  will  see  the  thought  be- 
hind the  combination  later. 

Rise  of  the  "New  Democracy" 

The  Kuomintang.  or  Nationalist  rule, 
although  adopting  for  its  party^s  use  the 
imposing  title  of  "democracy",  did  but 
little  for  the  people.  It  is  true  that  cer- 
tain liberties  were  enjoyed  under  its  re- 
gime but  tho  actual  benefjciaries  were 
the  war  lords  and  their  families,  some 
wealthy  mercliants  (usually  kin  to  the 
wai'  lords)  and  government  officials.  The 
bribery,  corruption,  (>xtortion  and  finan- 
cial speculations  which  resnlted  from 
these  "special  privileges"  finally  brought 
the  Kuomintang  regime  face  to  face  with 
an  opposing  force.  Ah  uprising  of  the 
people?  Not  exactly!  It  was  the  fulfilled 
ambition  of  a  farmer's  son  to  lead  the 
opposing  faction. 

The  year  1949  saw  the  victorious  Ked 
armies,  under  that  farmer's  son,  Mao 
Tze-tung,  pouring  across  the  Yangtse 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Nationalists. 
In  their  turn  the  cities  of  Nanking,  Tient- 
sin, Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Ningpo  fell 
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to  the  Beds*  Auttmm  aair  the  new  south-  were  qnickly  auppressed  by  Jocftl  police 

ward  driye  on  Canton  opened.  patrols  armed  with  machine  guns.  Exe- 

In  the  meantime,  while  th«  southward  cations  were  fairiy  frequent;  mflation  of 

drive  on  Canton  tfontinuedy  China's  in-  currein^  wnrsftnwd;  prices  soared  to  new 

temal  aiSairs  were  bronpht  into  the  lime^  heights  and  the  black  market  flourished, 
light.  In  Peking,  now  utilized  as  Red 

Cnina'B  capital,  a  large  committiH*  nf  the  Shanghai  in  Wake  of  Red  Armiea 
Communist  party  settled  down  to  the  Then  the  occhpation  of  Shanghai  took 
Tnanuiioth  task  of  forming  China's  now  place  on  May  26,  1949,  as  the  P,  L,  A, 
governments  This  Tr>t*i^ijiig  was  called  easily  broke  over  the  Yangtse  defenses 
"The  Chineec  People*^  Political  Consult-  and  ront^i)  !h^  jhjuhIiijjj^  Nationalist 
ative  Conference  .  Article  111  of  the  forces.  A  quiet  expectanev  was  the  gen- 
Organic  Law  of  Uie  Central  People's  eral  attitude  of  the  people.  What  now? 
Government,  reads:  Trior  to  the  con-  Surely  tilings  could  not  he  much  worse. 
Tocation  of  the  All-China  People's  Con-  The  law  and  order  maintained  by  the 
greKs  through  universal  suffrage*  the  P,  L,  A.  forces  was  anmEiiig  I  There  were 
first  B&ssion  of  the  Chinese  Pe(>]>le'H  Fo-  no  riots  or  looting:,  and  public  life  went 
litical  Consultative  Conference  shall  ex,  on  as  usual.  Each  street  inter&bction  wa& 
erciee  the  powers  and  functiona  of  the  patrolled  day  and  night  bv  armed  sen- 
All-China  People'h  Congress,  enact  the  trien  whti  wnre  For  the  wiiai  part  {\\iiv.i 
organic  law  of  the  Central  People\s  Gov*  ^u^  unassuming  but  exceedingly  well 
erament  of  the  People's  Republic  of  trained*  There  were,  of  course,  a  few 
China,  ebctilie  Central  People  sOovem*  'q^me  and  paysageway  searches"  for  en- 
mont  Council  of  the  Peoplt^s  RHpiihiic  emv  agents  of  the  defeated  Nationalists, 
of  China,  and  vest  this  Council  with  the  but  no  military  action.  The  P.  L.  A.  forces 
power  of  exercising  state  authority/'  njade  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the 

By  this  wc  note  that  from  the  depths  populace  by  their  strict  adherence  to 
of  a  powerful  and  wtorious  army,  a  na-  military  discipline  and  noninterference 
tion's  government  (^aum  into  existence,  with  the  people.  There  was  no  compar- 
Indccd,  the  whole  governmental  strue-  ison  between  th*rJr  iH^Iidvior  nlid  that  of 
ture,  complete  with  its  power,  armies  and  the  Nationalist  troops,  who  were  ili- 
equipTMent  is  Mao's  personal  gift  to  the  equipped,  riotoua,  criminal  and  danger- 
people  of  China,  Do  they  want  it!  That  ouk.  The  latter  gained  quite  a  reputation 
it  not  the  question.  If  they  refuse  the  for  manhandling  bus  and  tram  condue- 
gift  they  are  termed  reactionaries  t  Ar-  tors,  cinema  managers  and  UBhere,  in 
tide  in  also  promiaes  tht^in  a  voice  in  fact,  anyone  who  stood  in  the  way'of 
the  government  at  some  future  date,  bat  their  obtaining  pleasures  free  of  charge, 
that  is  for  the  future  to  decide!  and  in  tlieir  laet  few  days  in  the  city  they 

It  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain  the  re.  took  to  plundering  anS  looting  at  wilL 

action  of  the  people  to  whom  all  this  For  a  short  time  the  black  market 

allegedly  belong^s.  Oj^e  can  say  with  sure*  flared  up  anew,  but  was  cruahed  to  a 

ty  that  when  the  People*s  Liberation  ininimum  moil  eiUciently,  i^thout  the 

Army  (P»L.  A.)  was  etill  north  of  lh«  former  nerve-racking  aids  of  screaming 

Yunj^tse,  Shanghai''^  civilians  were  not  police  sirens,  armed  police  patrols,  mass 

in  the  least  Communist  nor  were  Lhey  arrests  and  executions.  Instead,  orders 

fervently  Xationalist.  They  went  about  werequietly  issued  to  agents  of  the  black 

their  daily  tasks  without  any  political  market,  and  its  operations  automatically 

convictions,  like  a  people  whose  future  ceased>  Perhaps  the  quiet  and  efficient 

fate  was  not  theirs  to  decide.  At  that  street-cwrner  Keutries  liad  something  to 

time  some  labor  troubles  occurred  and  do  with  the  orders'  being  carried  out^  yet 
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they  Tfero  never  seen  to  be  ib  action. 
Then  tho  now  city  reg^atimia  canid 
into  force*  Coiached  in  mild  terms,  and 
inore  or  less  expected,  they  broi^glit  or- 
derliness to  the  city.  Exchange  of  cur- 
rency was  fairly  computed  and  iixed  and, 
except  for  ft  slight  upward  treud  novt^  and 
then,  remained  much  the  same,  A  Parity 
Deposit  Unit  based  on  the  price  of  essen- 
tial foodaLuffa  was  also  effected,  and 
helped  greatly  in  etabiUxing  *he  iniat^n. 

People  Soon  began  to  appreciate  the 
increasing  efficiency  of  the  new  aduijiiis- 
tration.  Tho  People's  court  cut  away 
iniich  costly  "red  tape'  and  operated  on 
a  friendly  (irhitratinn  Uhmis.  Disputes 
were  amicably  settled ;  apologieg,  the  or- 
der of  the  day ;  puniahments  were  merci- 
ful Hnd  t'orr;|mratively  lenient;  execu- 
tions weT9  ab^ont. 

New  learnin;^  in  all  branehca  of  eoeial 
Ufa  became  apparent.  At  the  police  cen- 
ters lectures  were  ^ven  daily  showing 
the  evils  of  a  corrupt  police  force  and 
deploring  the  practices  of  extortion  and 
bribery.  Today  one  iiHV**r  witnesses  the 
Bight  of  a  policeman  cruelly  beating  a 
coolie,  whereas  thia  used  to  he  a  common 
tuic^urrHOite  ui  the  days  of  the  Kuomin- 
t»ng  administration. 

All  the  local  schools  received  new  text- 
books and  taugbt  their  pupils  the  new 
patriotic  fionf^s,  which  are  now  fervently 
isun^  all  over  the  city.  These  son^,  fash- 
ki n ed  1  i k f  tlie  "aa vd ust"  revivalist's 
hymns,  extol  the  virtues  of  the  new  Chi^H 
State  and  laud  the  heroism  of  ilao  Tze- 
tnng  and  tlie  People's  Liberation  Army. 

Formerly,  under  the  Kuomintang-  re- 
gime, labor  meetings  were  not  tolerated 
and  labor  deputations  to  the  manage- 
ments were  limited  to  only  one  or  twf). 
Now  strong  unions  flourish  and  anial^a- 
mating  of  labor  ia  encouraged.  The  fac- 
tories with  approximately  Sfl(f(\  workers 
have  one  union  chief  over  them^  and  he  is 
answerable  only  to  the  Central  People's 
QoveiTuiJt^jiL  CoujiciL  The  3^000  workers 
are  then  divided  into  small  groups  nnder 
deputy  leaders  and  tinally  into  groups 
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of  about  ten  to  :^tMiL  under  a  steward. 
Of  coarse,  Ms  new  method  of  arbitra- 
tion between  management  and  labor 
works  two  ways.  It  prevents^thc  manage- 
ment from  imposing  on  labor^  but  it  also 
holds  labor  close  to  the  C.  R  G,  C.  Con- 
sequently, every  worker  is  under  surveil- 
lance.  If  lie  does  not  cooperate  fully  with 
the  new  "democracy"  he  must  learn  to, 
and  if  after  a  period  of  learning  he  ia 
.H(iH  of  the  same  attitude.  Jie  ia  Ial>clod 
a  "reactionary"  and  is  dismissed  from 
employment. 

Birth  of  Chim9€  Peoi^^s  Republic 

WTien  the  Chinese  People's  Political 
OmsuHjiUvtt  Council  (CP,  P.  C.)  was 
officially  opened  at  Peking  on  S+^plem- 
ber  21, 104!),  at  7  p.m.,  tho  opening  speech 
)^tin  jrmde  bv  Chairman  Mao  l^e-tung. 
In  his  opening  address  OliHirKjnn  Mao 
said:  "The  prc&cnt  C.  P.  P»  0-  in  Chini^ 
is  convoked  on  an  entirely  different  basis 
[than  tliat  of  thp  nrjH  conducted  three 
years  carher  with  ih^  Ivuomintang].'  it 
reprcbents  all  the  people  and  receives 
the  support  oT  the  entire  people.  There- 
fore the  C, P.  P.  G.  has  been  dpt^lnied  to 
assurue  the  reaponsibilitiCB  and  functions 
of  a  national  people's  assembly.  We  have 
now  accomplished  these  taskH.  "We  have 
now  united  together^  overthrown  domes- 
tic and  foreign  oppressors  through  the 
people's  war  of  libprali'^u  and  the  great 
pcople'e  revolution  and  declared  the  for- 
mation of  a  Chinese  people's  republic  " 

In  concluding,  Mao  stated  that  Chi- 
na's population  was  estimated  at  475  mil- 
lion persons  covering  an  area  of  9^597,000 
square  kilometers,  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple will  emerge  on  the  world  as  a  natLon 
of  high  cultural  standard,  and  he  said; 
"Our  national  defense  will  be  consoli- 
dated, thereby  preventing  imperialista 
from  invading  our  territory  anyrnrtn*. 
.  .  .  We  shall  have  not  only  a  mighty 
army  huf  nlso  a  mighty  air  force  and  a 
mighty  navy.  Let  our  domeBtie  and  for- 
eign reactionary  cli<iue8  tremble  in  front 
of  u&.  .  .  .  The  imdannted  spirit  and  ef- 
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tort  ft  of  the  Chinese  peoplae  vill  definite- 
ly enable  thein  In  reach  their  goal.** 

Thus  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
was  horn  and  would  be  celebrated  on  a 
city- wide  Bcale  in  Shanghai  and  all  other 
liberated  cities  in  China  on  International 
Peac"  Day,  October  2,  It  was  tp  be  a 
trij*le  celebration  eovf^rlng  the  birth  of 
the  republic,  International  Peace  Day, 
ami    the    successful    convening   of    the 

a  p,  p,  c. 

Accordingly,  Shan^rhai  luadc  great 
plans  for  the  f*nniirif^  festive  occajiion. 
Mammoth  demonstrations  w^re  t(i  r«ivt*r 
the  entire  city  with  torcliHpht  parados  at 
night.  Tlit^  national  flaR-raising  ceremo- 
ny was  aiso  .schedidoH  tn  tjikr  (ilnee  vn 
October  2,  The  now  flat^  lias  a  large  yoh 
lf]W  star  with  a  cre^icent  of  four  smaller 
stars  in  the  ttip  h'fl-hnnd  corner,  against 
a  red  hacl^round,  Tiio  lar^e  star  n-jnc- 
sents  the  Cliin^ae  Comnmniet  party  and 
the  four  rttrmlli*r  stars  denote  lal)or,  pra.s- 
antr5%  petty  bouri^eoij?  iind  national 
bourgeois. 

Unfortunately  for  thi.*  reTHhrnnIs,  a 
heavy  rain  fell  ccaseio^s^ly  on  the  parade 
(biyti  of  October  1-3,  and  Khnngliai,  a 
city  lying  low  on  n  mud  flat  in  tlte  area 
where  tho  Whangpoo  river  joins  the 
Yanijtse,  had  all  ita  etrects  flooded  in  a 
fihori  time.  Wnft^:;>  rose  tVom  two  to  fo«r 
feet  inmost  areas  of  tht^  oity  and  lit*^  rally 
washed  out  tlie  celebrations  for  all  but 
the  extremely  zealous!  These  zealous 
celebrants  took  part  in  n  jiarade  wliich 
lasted  for  tifteen  hours  and  mard«?d 
Ihrough  the  heavy  rain  and  tloode.  When 
the  floods  abntt^d  entirely '  after  four 
days,  the  mass  parades  were  continued. 

Prominent  in  all  the  parades  was  the 
display  of  four  larg?  {portraits  of  "Slav- 
ahal  Stalin,  San  Yat  Sen,  Mao  Tzo  tung, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  Chu  Teh  of 
the  P,  L,  A, 

Can  we  say  with  certainty  that  (he 
entliiiaia^m  of  the  parades  marked  the 
joy  of  the  people  on  this  triple  oeca:iion  ? 
Nfjt  altogether.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
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that  the  Chinese  love  parades  of  any 
kiikd,  and  pa^eantB  carried  out  on  a  epec- 
tacatar  scale  are  bound  to  excite  them 
tremendously.  One  ran  sHy  that  the  fa,S' 
cination  of  the  eymbals  and  drums  doubt- 
less attracted  the  greater  part  of  the 
yinjlh  of  the  city,  while  the  workers  and 
studenti!  were  e>:peetod  to  "represenf 
themselves  or  they  would  have  been 
misled  and  thought  uncooperative.  In 
general,  however,  a  ^ood  uine  sHeuind  to 
bo  had  by  all,  participants  and  gaping 
crowds  alike. 

Why  "Democrtttlt  Dictator Hhip"^ 

Tl;e  l^eopJe's  Democratic  Dictatorship 
of  (?liina  hfffe  now  coiiie  into  its  own. 
And,  by  the  wilv,  that  'dictatorship",  h(v 
oordinpf  to  Mao  Tae  tung,  is  a  "dictator- 
ship" as  far  as  reaclionariea  arc  con- 
et^rni'd^  b(H-jnise  \]n:  reartionariea  will 
have  no  voice  to  exprc!?^  their  views.  Op- 
poiiition  of  any  kind  to  the  new  Chinceo 
IV<)[ll^i'^  1^'pablic  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Of  cour.=5e»  the  entire  governmental 
sfiiiclurt^  iw  yet  a  babe.  It  will  be  most 
inlorestincf  to  watch  it  ^row.  It  has  terri- 
fic problems  to  face.  Even  as  this  article 
is  being  completed,  runaway  currency  in- 
flation has  bef^in  anew.  The  IT.  R.  diillar, 
wliirh  waK  JMP2,200  to  one  in  May  and 
June  Jl)49,  ptand.^  today  at  JMPd^ILHJ  to 
one.  KinaiK'ial  wtJiTies  are  always  big 
ones,  but  this  i^  only  one  of  the  problems 
facing  new  China  today. 

Even  as  we  watch  thi&  infant  grow, 
we  cuHQot  hejp  but  realize  that  it  is 
growing  at  tlie  wrong  time.  The  great 
Theocratic  ''man  child''  is  now  thirty- 
five  years  old,  and  will  soon  be  rolling  its 
divLm^  power  against  aU  the  democracies, 
dictalorshtpSj  republics  ;iijd  other  l»muan 
forme  of  government,  to  crush  all  the 
inherent  forces  of  evil  in  order  that  the' 
penpln  of  good-will  in  all  nations  may 
enjoy  for  a  warless  eternity  the  peaceful 
paradise  of  earth  under  the  Theocratic 
''new  heavens".  We  may  well  ask,  "And 
where  is  the  human  dictator  to  witlisUnd 
its  eternal  niighf?" 
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TH  E  sci^nf  ists  have 
labored    for    many 

years  building  tela- 
seopt»w  Uinf,  :iid  in  their 
study  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  the  stars*  While  t^iey  prepare  data 
tn  fijifihle  tlK*m  to  t;dk  about  the  etnrp, 
the  fortunot(?llers  s(ip|n>si>dty  tell  vrlvdi 
the  stars  say  about  peopU*,  It  U  ainji^- 
itig  the  way  this  anoient  huKinci^t=  Jii^s 
kept  Tuany  irr  tJA\t%  riud  at  tho  Siime  fiim* 
made  many  ricli  and  influ<?ntUif  rucn  in 
thia  world.  It  ia  no  wonder,  Uwr^n^  tltat 
foi'tiirii^U^llii]^  as  a  busine.^f  Jias  con- 
tinuod  iov  thousands  of  Vf-jirs.  Aji  in  Ibe 
pafit,  it  iH  now  a  lucrative  one. 

.  Thhs  "science"  is  not  a  new  one,  nor 
ia  it  harnt^Ksed  tn  om^  jih-iIuhI,  allo^vin^ 
only  a  few  to  ^'njoy  its  harvr^st.  A  stmly 
shows  a  variety  of  mcttiods  of  trilling 
for  tunics.  Tht*  dreamer^  for  exaioptc, 
daimed  to  have  divine  influenre  io  direct 
others,  Tlte  cup  also  was  Ktipposod  to 
hHVf^  HUptiriiafcural  po^vers,  and  was  kept 
in  the  famiiy  of  the  monan-hs  of  old.  In 
the  cup  the  world  was  represented,  past, 
]>reffent  and  fnture,  and  tlirouK^'  the 
visions  received  in  t(i(^  rii|i  tJie  rnlers 
had  an  understanding'  of  events  yet  to 
occur. 

The  Anihs  h;id  their  fortunes  told  by 
means  of  arrows.  Three  arrows,  wiLtiout 
heads  or  'winfjs,  ^vcro  placed  into  a  bag. 
Number  one  arrow  contained  the  words, 
"Command  jnCj  Lord";  whWv.  the  second 
read,  "Forbid  mo,  Lord/*  The  third  ar- 
row was  blank  and  if  it  was  drawn  the 
inquirer  wa&  to  tak*^  antdher  chance.  If 
the  iirst  arrow  wa^;  ehosen,  the  one  ^eeli- 
ing  a  fortune  was  to  ^o  about  his  busi- 
ness; hut  the  second  one  entitled  him  to 
a  rest  of  a  whole  ytar. 

Tiie  BibJe  abo  tells  us  about  fortuj^e- 
t<^Uers  and  how  they  made  contacts  with 
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the  demons  of  the  spirit 
world  for  mossagee.  The 
wilcb  of  Endor  was  in- 
quired of  by  Saidj  Uie 
firat  hin^  of  the  I&rael-. 
ites,  wlw*  fearnd  what  the  future  held  in 
etorefor  him,  Hishopesfor  a  cojnforting 
me-s,^aA'e  were  shattered  wJi^n  he  Jieard 
IhiiL  tlie  ne>;t  war  w^ould  be  his  last. 

During  that  tiin*j  jieriod  most  of  the 
natioiiH  pfnnitted  a^trologGrs  and  crys- 
tal-jL^axers  freijdom  in  their  trade,  and  it 
soon  became  wid<\spr*md.  The  0 reeks 
and  the  Assyrians  had  fortnneiellHrh 
ofhfialjy  appointed  by  tho  Rovernment, 
Tliosf?  womIiI  rmi  only  lead  the  stars  but 
would  also  make  predictions  and  traicu- 
lationa  from  the  Hi^ht  and  formation  of 
birds, 

Tht?  Romans  oflri<:'ially  jippidnted  their 
horoiicopiiitti.  It  was  believed  that  the^sB 
represented  the  goddess  of  fortune,  For- 
tnna.  that  Fnrtiiri:i  ruled  tlie  nniverae 
witli  God,  and  that  because  of  this  rnla- 
tionsbip  she  was  permitted  to  distribute 
fortiine  ar  rnisforlune  to  whomever  aha 
pk^ased.  If  this  goddess  took  »  liking  lb 
yon,  fortune  was  yours;  but  woe  to  you 
if  y(ni  were  on  her  misfortune  list  I  In  the 
capacity  of  ruler  of  the  wfuld^  alie  was 
reprcsicnted  as  having  a  double  rudder 
ill  her  hands.  The  one  part  of  the  rudder 
guided  men  to  prosperity  and  poiver  and 
the  otiier  part  of  the  rudder  steered  them 
to  ruin. 

Years  later  the  Greeks  adopted  this 
goddess  and  represented  her  ms  s-tandiag 
upon  a  wheel  or  ball  with  a  blindfold 
Jihtjut  her  eye&.  To  her  worshipers  thiB 
meant  that  luck  rolls  like  a  ball  or  wheel. 
At  time^  it  takee  a  roll  to  fortune  for 
some,  and  at  other  fimes  at  undoes  all  the 
efforts  of  iiien.  The  chief  worshipers  of 
tills  ^oddeejs  were  newly  married  women. 
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A^Snnt  to  ^ve  iarth^  they  would  &eek  a  ar«  8Q,000  fortuDcteUers  in  the  United 

forturpteUer  to  learft  wfeftt  talents  their  States,  and  the  people  of  this  country 

offspring  would  possess,  will  pay  a  aeat  sum  of  $200,000,000  this 

The  modern   forttinctcller  may   not  yea^r^  to  have  their  fortunes  told, 
claim  i^t  rnpregent  the  goddess  of  the 

heathen,  but  the  folly  of  the  art  wontinuea  Ttitky  Methods 

to  epread  far  and  wide.  From  the  most  Ths  ofii^raiJoiiN  [}f  iht^  trrafLy  diviner 

highly  educated  to  those  of  little  or  no  are  just  us  surprising  as  the  amount  of 

training,  rich  and  ]»our,  people  of  all  money  he  makes,  A  number  of  invcsti- 

cl&BBee  consult  the  clairvoyantfij  hoping  g&tors  have  been  asEigiied  to  a  study  of 

to  learn  of  riches  or  power  or  bctng^  re-  this  trade,  and,  in  reading  over  their 

lieved  of  thmr  in^^tal  worries.  Just  as  reports,  wc  loam  that  fortunGtcllinff  is 

there  are  many  seeking  a  fortune,  so  nothing  more  than  trickery,  fraud.  The 

there  are  many  telling  fortunes.  Their  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  their 

pric^tiH  Imvt^  been  known  to  range  from  future  can  be  seen  within  the  reahn  of 

50g  to  $100,  and  up.  the  crystal  laall  waiting  to  be  revealed 

by  tlie  ^'swarrii". 

Of i€n  Prohibited  hy  Lmo  Many  cxpoacre  of  the  fortunctoHcrs 

l&.(itTiy  etatofi  look  upon  this  as  taking  were  at  one  time  Eunong  those  claiming 

money  under  false  pretenses.  The  state  the  power  to  foresee  future  events.  Otib 

of   yew   York,    fnr   example,   declares  tells  of  the  manv  clients  he  had.  Most 

through  law:  "Any  prediction  of  future  people,  he  reveals,  look  for  a  fortane- 

eventa  for  hire  is  prohibited.  The  IJcgis-  tellpr  liemiise  of  a  worried  irilnd.  By  ask- 

lature  has  «xprnHsed  its  disbelief  in  hu-  ing  personal  questions  and  using  a  little 

man  power  to  prophesy  human  events/*  psycholo^  the  seer  soon  knowa  what  is 

In  order  to  evade  such  lowB^  the  fortune-  '»"  *»'«  tdienrs  mind.  The  future  of  the 

tellHi's  itall  themselves  ''minieters"  and  individual  is  then  told  through  the  u&e 

use  such  names  as  "Cosmic  Sc^ien^ie'*  and  of  ambiguous  statements  which  any  vis- 

"Spiritudliet  Church  of  the  River  Styx"  itor  can  apply  to  himself  any  way  he 

to  cover  up  what  goes  on  in  the  reading  chooses.  If  through  his  questions  the  for- 

rooms,  Notwithstnnding  the  high  rank,  tunctcllcr  can  get  to  know  what  is  on  the 

ing  titles  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  visitor's  mind,  the  same  information  is 

thev  are  still  looked  upon  as  "rogues'",  tben  used  as  advice  from  the  fnrtunH- 

"vagrants"    and    "disorderly    persons^  teller.  Such  ambiguous  answers  as  "you 

Some   states   outlaw  clairvoyancy   and  are  contemplating  a  change,"  or  'you  are 

any  pereons  caught  violating  the  lawaro  invijlvp*!  ii>  ini>iiey'\  Sonielimeii  yoif  are 

Hubje<-t  to  a  $500  fme  or  six  months  in  "on  a  threshold"  or  '*hehind  a  locked 

prison.  door"  or  perhaps  "you  are  being  moti- 

Uther  states  have  refused  to  spend  valed  into  circlea", 

money  for  a  special  squad  of  policemen  CharaeteriaticaJly  all  the  fortunetell- 

to  evict  the  fortupeteller  from  the  state's  ers  are  the  same.  According  to  one  of  the 

domain  J  but,  rather,  the  states  thought  surveys,   four  interesting  things   were 

that   a   special  license   fee  would   dis-  learned;    (1)    the    fortunetellers    were 

courage  the  tj*]lers  of  the  future.  Five  TProngin  their  forecasts  and  readings,  as 

hundred  men  and  women  showed  a  will-  wrong  in  regard  to  the  future  as  to  thi» 

ingness  to  pay  the  fee  and  continue  in  past  and  present;  (2)  they  depended  on 

their  huainess.  conversational  leads  on  questions  asked 

Does  this  cheating  of  the  law  and  the  llie  t:u^^l.^Jme^,  and  they  asked  fully  as 

paying  of  tine 6  and  fees  brin^  in  a  prof-  much   as  they   told;    (3)    they  used  a 

itt  According  to  some  statistics  there  canned  chatter,  varied  slightly  for  all 
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comersy  and   (4)   they  frequently  gave 
illegal,  immoral  or  dangerous  advice. 

Unhappy  Cases 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  what  the 
fortiinetellers  promise  and  how  much 
they  caji  be  expected  to  deliver.  Elmer 
the  Great  was  willing  to  use  hi5  great 
talents  to  aid  humanity,  and,  aocording^ 
to  his  advertisements,  he  could  give  you 
a  peep  into  the  future  and  help  you  gain 
your  key  to  success.  His  announcement 
said  that  he  could  be  consulted  ''on  all 
conceivable  affairs  of  human  destiny''. 
Elmer  claimed,  to  have  the  answer  to  all 
family  troubles,  or  he  could  give  you  the 
name  of  your  future  husband  or  wife. 
With  his  excellent  mind  he  could  tell  you 
your  mother's  maiden  name  or  your 
street  address*  He  could  locate  property 
ih^i  }(ad  Iwen  lost  or  stolen,  or  perhap.^ 
locate  relatives  you  would  like  to  find. 
For  your  past^  present  and  future,  El- 
mer would  have  an  answer.  And  yet  he 
could  not  look  into  the  future  far  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  going  to  be  in  a  Michi- 
gan jail  charged  with  being  a  disorderly 
person,  within  two  days  after  his  ar- 
rival there! 

Groing  to  a  fortuneteller  or  a  star- 
gazer  is  being  as  superstitious  as  the 
man  that  went  to  the  doctor  of  voodoo 
hoping  to  gain  a  fortune.  This  gentleman 
was  interested  in  the  policy  racket, 
whiehj  if  he  could  guess  the  right  num- 
ber, would  make  him  wealthy.  The  witch 
doctor  claimed  she  could  make  him  in- 
visible and  thus  allow  him  to  enter  the 
policy  room,  read  the  lucky  nx:imher  be- 
fore it  was  chosen)  and  thereby  win  Ins 
fortune.  Before  this  could  be  done  he 
must  follow  directions,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: kill  a  black  cat  at  midnightj  boil  it, 
cut  off  its  tail,  put  the  bone  of  the  tail 
into  his  mouth,  and  the  fortune  seeker 
would  be  invisible.  Cost?  One  bone  of  a 
cat's  tail  plus  twenty  dollars  for  the 
advice. 

Thinking  himself  to  be  invisible,  this 
proud,  rich-man-to-be  walked  bravely  in- 
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to  the  policy  room.  Alas  I  he  was  tossed 
out  bodily  by  the  men  who  saw  his  'In- 
visible" body! 

Penetrating    the    future   has    always 

been  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  futile  job 
for  men.  It  is  true,  men  of  distinction 
such  as  the  politicians  seek  information 
concerning  elections.  Some  busineasmen 
eater  to  the  erystal-gazers  for  stock 
market  reports,  just  as  the  common 
man  seeks  to  know  of  a  happier,  more 
prosperous  tomorrow*  Some  of  the  pre- 
dictions may  come  true,  but  that  does  not 
mean  tliat  the  fortuneteller  has  a  super- 
natural power  and  is  always  right.  The 
information  given  at  fifty  cents  or  a 
hundred  dollars  is  no  more  reliable  than 
the  fortune  card  you  ean  get  for  a  penny 
each  time  you  weigh  yourself  on  scales 
in  front  of  a  drugstore. 

End  of  Fortunetelling 

"Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
are  coming  on  the  earth."  (Luke  21 :  26) 
Fear  of  the  future  is  no  license  to  seek 
consjolation  at  the  liands  of  imperfect 
men,  because  perfect  love  casts  out  all 
fear.  If  Jehovah  God  wanted  those  that 
love  Him  to  seek  fortunetellers  He  would 
have  used  them  in  the  days  of  old  rather 
than  His  prophets.  The  contrary  held 
true:  Jehovah  cursed  the  fortunetelling 
astrologers  and  stargazers,  a/)d  blessed 
the  prophets  and  all  that  listened,  be- 
cause  they  a^ide  by  the  Word  of  the 
Lord."-l  John  4 :  18 ;  Isaiah  47 :  13, 14. 

The  AVord  of  God  has  been  recorded 
that  we  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and  this  Word 
opens  to  u^  a  great  knowledge  of  a  future 
of  everlasting  life  for  all  who  obey  Je- 
hovah. No  man  can  tell  what  the  morrow 
will  bring.  (Proverbs  27 : 1)  Jehovah  God 
does  tell  us  of  a  thousand  years  of  tomor- 
rows, complete  with  a  happy  family  life, 
free  from  all  troubles.  That  being  the 
case,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  use- 
less fortunetellers  of  today. 
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God's  Word  or  Maii^s — Which? 

MOKE  and  more  the  c*yes  of  honest- 
hearted  men  and  womon  are  ^^etting 
open  to  see  the  world's  r<:ligioUB  c^onfii- 
sion  and  the  ineonsistenoy  of  the  reli- 
gious loaders  who  say  one  \hin^  and  do 
another.  Thinking  that  those  reJigioiii^tt? 
represc^nt  and  speak  for  (i-od,  many  sin- 
cere persons  hegin  to  wonder  if  any  truth 
at  all  exists  on  earth.  Thoy  come  to  the 
frame  of  mind  of  a  man  of  old  who  wrote 
in  his  disappointment;  "I  indeed  said  in 
my  despondency^  Every  man  is  a  liar." 
(Psalm  116:11,  Leeser)  They  are  dis- 
couraged and  91  gh  wjtliin  themselves. 
Doubtless,  though,  when  they  iiear  the 
pure  ring  of  truth  sounding  forth  from 
the  right  source,  despite  earth's  reli^'ious 
ianglin^^^  they  wiJl  recognise  it  and  -will 
gladly  uf^cept  and  hold  it. 

The  vast  universe  which  we  see  is 
founded  upon  truth,  and  therefore  it 
moves  on  orderly  and  undisturbed  re- 
gardless of  the  waywardness  of  men  on 
earth.  Its  Creator  is  the  great  God  of 
truth.  He  is  the  One  whom  the  peoples  of 
Christendom  have  all  claimed  to  wor- 
ship in  common^  but  their  centurie&i-old 
religious  differences,  quarrels  and  errors 
have  brought  reproach  upon  both  liim 
and  the  written  Word  which  Tie  has  giv- 
en to  mankimh  The  bewildered  seekers 
for  truth  have  in  many  eases  said  in 
hopelessness:  ^'Oh,  the  Bible  is  an  old 
fiddle  upon  whicli  you  can  play  any  old 
tune/'  If  true,  that  woald  mean  that  the 
Bible's  Author  was  all  mixed  up. 

But  this  could  not  be  so  of  the  God 
whose  visible  creation  of  the  univert^e  is 
marvelously  harmonious  and  not  divided 
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against  itself.  Reasonably,  then,  His 
Bookj  the  Bible,  could  not  be  all  mixed 
up  and  allowing  for  just  any  interpre- 
tation. The  mix-up  )ies  with  its  woiiJd-be 
interpreters,  the  religious  leaders  of  this 
so-called  Christendom,  who  disagree 
among  themselves,  and  violently  so  at 
times,  TTence,  as  the  reader  approaches 
a  study  of  the  Bible  he  should  not  have 
any  preconceived  notions  according  to 
the  perpki'Xingj  mysterious  religious  er- 
rors of  Cliristendom.  He  should  study 
wiiat  God  himself  has  to  say  in  His  own 
Word  and  form  opinion  based  upon  the 
sure  foundation  of  God's  Word,  "t^^or  God 
is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  hnt  of  peace.'' 
—1  Corinthians  14:  v33,  Am.  Stan,  Ver. 

To  arrive  at  trutli  w^e  must  dismiss  re^ 
ligious  prejudices  from  heart  and  mind. 
We  must  let  God  f;peak  for  himself.  Any 
other  course  would  lead  only  to  further 
confusion.  What  if  men,  religious  and 
nonreligious,  have  discredited  and  be- 
littled the  Bible  and  have  placed  their 
own  or  other  men*s  opinions  and  tradi- 
tions above  the  Bible  ^  WHiat  if  religious 
leaders  have  rejected  the  Bible's  straight 
testimony?  What  if  the  highly  esteemed 
clergy  of  Christendom  have  been  found 
false  and  misleading'?  Do  these  shocking 
and  disappointing  facts  change  the  Bi- 
ble itself  or  its  message  of  truths  Sound 
thinking  assures  us  that  the  true  and  liv- 
ing God  must  have  given  searching  man- 
kind some  inspired  writteii  revelation 
about  himself.  That  being  so,  then  let 
our  stand  he  that  of  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  who  said:  "What  if  some 
were  without  faith?  shall  their  want  of 
faith  make  of  none  effect  the  faithful- 
ness of  God"  God  forbid:  yea,  let  God 
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bfe  found  tme,  but  every  man  a  liar;  as 
it  is  written,  That  thou  mightest  be  jus- 
tified in  thy  words,  and  mightest  pre- 
vail -when  thou  eomest  intfj  judgment*" 
— Eomans  3 :  3, 4,  Am.  Stan.  Ver. 

If  we  let  Grod  be  tniR,  Hh  will  Instnict 
us  in  the  truth  by  His  recorded  Word, 
To  let  God  be  true  means  to  let  God  have 
the  say  as  to  w)mt.  is  ihp  truth  tJiat  Juafces 
men  free,  It  means  to  accept  His  Word, 
the  Bible,  aa  the  truth.  Heneo  appoal 
shiKild  be  made  to  the  Bible  for  truth. 
What  h  believed  eoneeniiTif^  fiod  MJid  His 
purposcB  should  be  backed  up  from  the 
Bible  for  truthfulness  and  rclin!tiUt>'. 
That  is  the  f^^nrKt^  l.hi^  in^ipired  writers 
and  faithful  characters  of  the  Bible  took 
and  recommended,  taainh,  an  outt^tand- 
ing  prri])he(.,  writes  to  ftiis  e(f<^.t:  "To 
tke  law  rather^  and  to  the  testinwHjy.  A  iid 
if  they  speak  not  accordinp  to  this  word, 
they  shall  not  have  the  mominp  liffht." 
— I?iaias  8 :  20,  Dauatf. 

There  is  r\p  light  of  truth  in  the  tcndi- 
ings  of  the  fru^n  nf  Ihis  wiirld  wlio  arc 
under  tho  influence  of  supeHiuiimn  invis- 
ible demons^  wicked  spirits  that  are  pn 
Tiiitri?y  te^ponftible  for  (he  darkness  of 
this  world.  Unless  we  seek  dirf.'ei  to  th^: 
law  and  testimony  of  God'g  written 
Word,  we  sball  never  attain  to  the  liffht 
whose  beams  show  that  th^  nun-jiing  of 
a  new  world  of  righteousness  is  at  hand. 

Malacbi.  the  very  last  of  the  old  He- 
brew  prophets,  jutijited  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Isaiah,  to  the  written  WorrI  of 
Ood.  Said  he  as  a^i  inf^pircd  spokcsmstn 
fur  God:  '^Remember  ye  the  law  of 
Moses  my  serv'ant^  whom  T  ('ommandcd 
on  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  statutes  and 
ordinances.''  ( Jtlalaclii  3 :  22^  Lceser]  The 
writings  of  thti  [jrttphet  Moses  make  up 
the  first  five  books  of  th^  present-day 
Bible ;  and  thus  the  last  of  the  old  He- 
br*^w  proptiets  declares  himself  in  as^ree- 
ment  with  the  vety  iirsi  of  tJi*^  Bihltit 
writers  who  preceded  him  by  more  than 
a  tliousand  years.  All  the  writers  in 
between  Moses  und  MalaL'hi  take  the 
same  position* 
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None  of  the  Bible  writers,  from  Mala- 
cM  back  to  Mfjses,  make  any  mention  erf 
an  oral  law  or  traditional  Jaw  as  existing 
alongside  the  written  Word  of  God,  No- 
where do  they  declare  that  the  oral  tra- 
ditions of  religious  men  urn  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  recorded  Word  of  God  or 
ihat  the  written  Word  is  incomplete 
without  sueb  oral  tniditions.  The  proph- 
et Aloscs  earnestiy  declared  agafnsf  add- 
ing to  Clod's  given  law  and  testimony  the 
oral  tradldoiis  of  uninspired  men»  Said 
Moses;  "Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word 
which  1  coTumand  yon,  nor  shall  ye  di- 
iiiliii^li  auj^ht  from  it;  that  yc  may  keep 
the  eoinmandmt*uts  of  the  Lojioyour  Ood 
wliieh  1  command  you/'— Denteromuny 
4:2,  Lecscr. 

Hod's  written  U'^orcf  is  pure  v^-iilnmt 
such  inan-made  traditionfi;  and  those 
who  valine  Uiejii  as  equal  to  or  even 
higher  than  the  written  Wonl  make  liars 
of  themaelveH.  "i^lvery  paying  of  God  is 
pup'irjeil:  h«  is  a  shield  unto  thoRC  that 
put  thar  trust  in  him.  Do  not  add  aught 
\into  his  wordB:  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and 
thou  be  found  a  liar."^i^rovorb^  30 :  5,  6, 

God  caused  His  prophet  Tsuiah  tO' 
speak  out  in  strong' words  against  those 
who  cbiirn  fo  he  God's  people  but  who 
practice  hypocrisy  by  followiug  the  pre- 
cepts and  traditions  of  men  rather  than 
the  inspired  Scriptures.  "And  the  Lord 
£aid.  Forasmuch  as  lliis  people  draw 
near  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  U^s 
do  honovr  me,  hut  have  removed  thflir 
heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward 
me  18  but  the  acquired  precept  of  men: 
therefore,  behold,  I  ^ill  do  yet  farther  a 
marvellous  work  with  this  people,  doing 
wonder  on  wonder;  so  that  the  'wdsdora 
of  their  wise  men  shall  be  lost,  and 
the  understanding  of  their  prudent 
men  shall  l>e  hiddt^n."— Isaiah  29  :  13, 14, 

Then  choose  God's  Word  and  not 
mane.  Let  God's  Word  speak  for  Him, 
and  not  the  false  traditions  and  creeds 
of  Christendom's  religions. 
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Riots  Set  Nigeria  Ablaze  I 

By  "Awake!"  correspondent  in  Nigeria 


COAL  mining  is  an  important  industry 
ill  Nigeria,  the  greatest  and  most 
populous  of  all  the  British  colonies.  The 
city  of  Enugu  is  not  only  the  country's 
coal  capital,  where  the  collieries  are  lo- 
cated, but  also  the  political  capital  of  the 
Eastern  provinces.  A&  a  consequence, 
labor  troubles  in  the  coal  fields  are  quick- 
ly translated  into  political  issuesj  and 
vice  versa.  This  was  particularly  dem- 
onstrated during  November,  when  ugly 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  in 
Enugu  touched  off  a  series  of  riots  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  collieries  are  government-owned 
and  eipploy  about  6,500  men.  Annually 
these  dig  out  about  600,000  tons  of  coal, 
half  of  which  is  uF^ed  by  the  Nigerian 
railway.  The  remainder  is  consumed  by 
power  stations,  etc,  and  some  is  export- 
ed and  sold  to  the  Gold  Coast  railway 
system.  For  the  past  three  years  there 
have  been  continual  disputes  between 
management  and  union  leaders  over 
wages  and  working  corfditions.  Wage  in- 
creases granted  during  this  timo  give 
miners  an  average  of  6s/6d  per  shift,  or 
about  £6-l2s  ($18.50)  a  month.  Accord- 
ing to  wage  standards  in  the  Western 
world,  this  seems  very  small  indeed,  but 
compared  with  the  wickedly  low  wages 
most  Africans  receive^  or  compared  with 
the  low  wages  paid  Tthodesiau  miners, 
Nigeria's  coal  miners  are  quite  well  paid. 

However,  demands  were  made  for  a 
raise  in  pay  of  two  shillings  and  one  six- 
pence per  shift,  plus  a  further  claim  that 
coal  hewers  are  entitled  to  some  £80,000 
back  pay.  A  flat  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  meet  these  demands 
brought  on  a  "go  slow''  strike  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  This  reduced  the  output  of  coal  to 
25  percent  of  normal.  A  few  days  later 
the  mine  management  began  dismissing 
strikers  and  ejecting  them  from  colliery- 
owned  houses.  Angry  crowds  gathered 
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outside  the  offices  and  tear  gas  was  used 
to  disperse  them.  The  next  day  two  trans- 
port planes*  landed  police  reinforcements 
at  Enugu  to  guarantee  peace  and  order- 
Like  the  spark  that  lit  the  torch  that 
set  Rome  on  fire,  so  was  this  preliminary 
trouble.  The  real  violence  followed.  On 
November  38,  ii'ate  miners  armed  with 
crowbars,  picks  and  other  implements, 
got  into  an  argument  with  the  police  at 
the  Iva  A^alley  mine,  and  before  it  was 
over  18  minernj  were  killed  and  31  others 
were  wounded.  Some  of  the  latter  died 
later  in  the  hospital.  Spreading  through- 
out the  country  like  wildfire,  the  news  of 
this  incident  qaickly  ignited  anti-British 
political  powder-kegs.  The  series  of  ex- 
plosive  riots  that  followed  rocked  the 
entire  country  of  Nigeria,  and  even 
brought  members  of  the  London  govern- 
ment hurrying  to  the  scene. 

Riot  Flames  Licked  at  Our  Heels 

The  morning  of  November  23  this 
writer  and  his  traveling  companion  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Aba,  a  tgwn  some  150 
miles  south  of  Enugu.  The  day  before, 
the  lacal  leaders  of  the  Zikist  political 
party  at  Aba  had  delivered  several  in- 
flammatory speeches,  proclaiming  the 
23rd  a"day  of  mourning"  for  the  dead  and 
wounded  at  Enugu,  Caught,  as  it  were, 
in  this  strife's  path  of  violence,  we  were 
eyewitnesses  of  ugly  rioting  and  looti^ig 
as  the  mob  swept  through  town.  It  was 
7:30  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  just 
fmished  out  breakfast  at  the  restaurant 
of  the  governroent  resthoi>se^  when  a  tel- 
ephone call  came  from  the  local  author- 
ity, advising  that  rioting  had  broken  out 
in  town,  and  that  an  attack  was  shortly 
expected  on  the  European  quarter  where 
the  restbouse  was  situated. 

Not  many  minutes  passed  before 
shouting  and  sounds  of  a  general  coimno- 
tion  became  audible,  and  the  angry  mob 
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entered  the  resthouse  grounds.  Bhcwers 
of  atones  were  thrown  and  a  brick  came 
crashing  through  the  windshield  of  a 
parked  car.  However,  we  lost  no  time  in 
moving  our  automobile  to  safety  behind 
the  building.  In  the  meantime  a  contin- 
gent of  pohce  came  up  from  behind  the 
mob  and  turned  them  away,  much  to  our 
relief.  Widespread  looting  then  broke 
out  and  s:everal  European  stores  were 
broken  into  and  swept  clean^  telephones 
being  damaged  and  typewriters  and  office 
equipment  stolen. 

News  then  came  through  that  another 
attack  was  expected  on  the  European 
quarter,  so  we  decided  to  leave  town 
while  there  was  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. We  hated  to  do  this,  for  our  party 
was  divided.  Two  of  our  African  mem- 
bers were  cut  off  by  the  mob  in  town  and 
there  was  no  way  of  contacting'  them.  We 
therefore  drove  out  of  town  only  about 
five  miles.  As  we  pas>ied  alon^  t!ie  road, 
groups  of  enraged  townspeople  made 
threatening  j[^estures  and  shouted  angry 
words,  for  the  disturbance  seemed  to  be 
essentially  anti-European  more  than 
anything  else^  and  the  sight  of  a  white 
man  was  enough  to  provoke  anger  re- 
gardless of  who  he  might  be. 

\fter  waiting  several  hours  we  can- 
tiously  returned  to  town^  hoping  to  be 
able  to  contact  the  rest  of  our  party  and 
all  get  away  together.  Passing  through 
the  European  quarteij  now  quiet,  and 
getting  near  the  post  office,  we  stopped  to 
ask  a  group  of  African  police  whether  it 
was  safe  to  go  into  toAvn  in  search  of  the 
rest  of  our  party.  We  were  assured  that 
it  was.  However,  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on  we  saw  a  menacing  crowd, 
numberirtg-  probably  in  the  thoysand^s, 
milling  around  the  main  streets  and  mak- 
ing much  noise  and  commotion.  The  time 
it  would  take  to  turn  our  car  around 
would  have  permitted  the  crowd  to  sur- 
round us  on  all  sides.  So  the  only  way 
out  was  forward! 

Charging  through,  blowing  the  horn 
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continuoTislyj  we  ran  the  gauntlet  amid 
showers  of  stones,  and  by  God*s  grace  we 
got  through  unharmed  even  though  one 
shot  was  fired  at  us.  When  we  stopped 
some  way  beyond  the  mob,  they  came 
after  us  again,  so  we  swung  around 
through  a  back  street  and  returned  to 
the  European  quarter.  From  there  we 
observed  a  line  of  police,  advancing 
down  the  main  road  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and^  shortly  after,  the  sound  of  gunfire 
was  heard.  Later  we  learned  tliat  another 
rioter  had  been  kU]e±  Repeated  baton 
charges  together  with  tear  gas  were  also 
used  to  disperse  the  mob. 

That  afternoon  we  were  advised  that 
all  Europeans  were  to  be  gathered  at  one 
point  for  their  protection  during  the 
night.  But  we  decided  that  it  was  safer 
for  us  to  leave  by  driving  out  about 
17  miles.  The  following  morning  we  re- 
turned, found  onr  lost  members  and  de^ 
parted  in  peace.  Later,  we  learned  that 
after  we  left  further  rioting  and  looting 
had  occurred,  with  more  casualties.  En- 
ugu  and  Aba  were  not  the  only  scenes  of 
violence  during  those  days  of  conflagra- 
tion. Port  Harcourt,  forty  miles  south  of 
Aba;  Onitsha,  on  the  River  Niger;  Cala- 
bar, about  75  miles  east  of  Port  Har- 
court, and  Lagos,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  were  all  points  of  disorder  and 
incendiary  rioting. 

Putting  Out  the  Fires 

Conditions  were  so  bad  that  a  tem- 
porary state  V>f  emergency  was  declared 

by  the  governor  on  November  26,  This 
measure  empowered  local  authorities  to 
detain  and  search  persons  without  war- 
rant, invoke  curfews  when  necessary,  im- 
pose press  censorship  and  ban  public 
meetings  and  processions,  A  commission 
of  inquiry  was  also  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  miners'  grievances  as  well  as 
the  riots. 

Echoes  of  these  riots  were  heard  in 
far-off  England,  where  the  colonial  sec- 
retary,   the    Right    Honorable    Arthur 
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Creech- Jonea.  made  an  official  statement 
before  Britisli  rarliament  od  the  Xigc- 
rian  labor  troubleii.  Various  questions 
were  then  propoanded,  one  of  whidi  sng- 
gested  that  the  disturbances  had  been  fo- 
mented from  [)u(&ide  Nigeria,  probably 
by  rtussia*  The  suggestion,  howf  vf*r^  was 
emphatically  denied.  Another  member, 
Mr.  Platts  Mills,  came  out  with  this 
question;  '^Is  the  Rij^ht  Hnrumrable  f^en- 
tlehian  now  aware  that  if  he  treats  coal 
miners  like  cattle  he  is  bound  to  have 
trouble?  If  this  is  so  pnisperons  a  colony 
why  cannot  wo  see  that  these  men  are 
paid  at  leaat  the  five  sfjjllinji^tj  timy  ore 
aakiiii;  ffn-r  This  bionf^lit  the  follovinfi; 
reply  from  the  colonial  ^^'f^rr'tury :  "I 
■wish  before  tho  honourable  g<>nlleiiian 
puts  qneations  of  the  kind  he  ha^,  tJiat 
he  would  acqiiJiiTit  hijiisidf  wilh  the  most 
elementary  facts  regarding  Nitjeria/' 

One  oniy  haa  to  visit  the  living  f|uar 
ters  oT  Ihe  Phmgu  miners,  as  this  writer 


has  done^  to  appreciate  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Platts  MiUb  has  more  knowledge  of  the 
'Elementary  facta  regarding  Nigerin" 
than  tFiH  t'ohirilaf  sneretary  would  like  tn 
think.  After  a  personal  inspeetioHj  an 
impartiaJ  observer  will  a^rec  that  the 
comparison  with  cattle  is  not  greatly 
e^at^gerated. 

This  labor  violence  in  Nigeria  is  jnst 
one  of  many  such  inoidentw  now  taking 
plac**  in  Ihis  cTumMiiig  old  world,  and  i.s 
further  evidence  that  tlie  ''di-^tress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity^  h>ng  ago  forc- 
fi»hl  ifi  God's  Word  the  Bible  is  coming 
to  passi  in  these  last  cifiy^.  (Luke  21  r  25) 
A?  with  otiior  fieoj^le?*!  the  Nigerians' 
hope  lies,  not  in  temporary  irnprove- 
tnents  in  working  r^jjidUionw  ttJid  iii- 
ereasod  pay  from  the  powers  of  this 
world,  but  in  the  new  worJd  of  tfod'e 
building^  which  is  now  the  certain  hope 
of  all  men  of  good-unll,  bfith  liere  and 
abroad. 


fFill  Our  Earth  Bum? 


That  Uit^rti  will  some  dav  be  a  new  earth  is  assured 
by  God's  proraise,  ''I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth." 
(laaiah  ^:  17)  Rome  envision  the  literal  burning  of  our 
planet  to  make  way  for  the  new,  and  threats  of  atrtmii- 
warfiu-*^  <'hill  theui  with  fear  of  the  earth's  destruction, 

Mueh  comfort  comes  from  kaowimr  tliat  God  has  not 
purposf^d  Itj  burn  our  earthly  home,  for  He  has  also  prom- 
ised, "The  earth  abideth  tor  ever/"'  (Eeeles;iasies  1:4) 
But  how,  tliPTi,  ran  a  new  earth  be  fonned?  What  wil]  i( 
he  like?  Who  will  live  upon  it?  These  and  many  other 
questions  r*^lativp  to  the  earth  and  its  prospects  are 
answered  in  the  320  page  boot  ''Let  God  Be  True\ 
available  on  a  iMmtribution  of  only  GGc. 
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The  Hydrogen  Bomb 

^  Top  news  in  late  January  cph- 
terefl  around  the  so-palled  hydro- 
gen bomb,  calling  to  mmd  wlmt 
was  "accomplished"  t>y  the  otom 
bomb  d^0I^pe^l  on  Hlroaliiiun 
{8/C/4rO.  Casualties  wpn^  7S,ir)(t 
deaa.  iJ7,425  Injured,  13,983  mJsP- 
inif.  The  new  type  of  boiub,  r.illrd 
vftrlnuffly  thp  hydrotren  l>omh,  (ri- 
ton  bomb,  super-bomb  anri  hetl- 
hfimb,  wnald  be  many  rirars  as 
powerful,  theoretically  could  be  a 
thoupand  times  as  powerful,  nnd 
would  spread  devastation  over 
three  or  four  hundred  sriuare 
miles,  or  ten  miles  in  every  di- 
reetlon.  The  question  was^  Sbmild 
the  bomb  be  ImLlt,  re^gardlesfi  of 
Immrnse  e^penae?  PresitJeJit  Tin- 
man tnilJrated  be  wonld  be  tJie 
floe  -to  ao':lde  that.  At  lenj^th 
{1/31)  be  came  out  with  tbe 
stfltemeut:  "It  Is  part  of  my  re- 
sponsibility as  Commander  in 
(:hlef  of  flie  armed  forees  to  see 
to  it  that  our  country  is  nblo  to 
defend  itself  against  any  posRibie 
RRgref^sor".  Accordin^jly,  T  bjive  di- 
rected the  Atomic  Ener^w  f'oiu- 
miasiLtn  to  foiittnue  its  work  on 
Mil  forms  of  atomic  wt^upons,  in- 
dud[nK  the  so-rar!fd  bydro.Ljen  or 
superbomb."  This  mdtcated  the 
president  wmsidered  work  on  (be 
Kreat  bomb  ab-eady  be|3;un.  Hih 
order  was  generally  applauded  by 
national  leaders. 

SiDo-Sovlet  Kelations 

<$>  Hacking  up  Seoretiiry  of  Ktnte 
Dean  AcJjeson's  charj^e  that  ibe 
Soviet  is  detaebing  and  contro]- 
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ling  the  northcfnmnat  provinces 
of  China,  the  State  Depart- 
ment (1/2h'>)'  released  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "desEJite 
the  Action  of  the  Independent 
Mon^^olian  Teople'y  Kepublic,  the 
Soviet  dominates  Oiner  Mongolia, 
and  Kovlet  tronyis  niv  stationed 
there.  Trade  la  r^ompTptcly  md- 
j?oj>o)izod  by  fhe  U.  .S.  K,  «,  Muti- 
cbiiria  is  rtm  by  a  Sinn-Soviet 
partnership,  with  ftuvi^^t  intlnent^e 
in  military  ai¥airs  ret^ofjnlzed 
even  by  Chinese  communists.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  hEss  special  navigation, 
fishing  and  air  rights,  and  oper- 
ates InduKtriiil  and  j}ower  plants 
in  several  cities.  Periulfision  has 
been  souRlit  and  juny  bnve  been 
granted  to  Pttitloh  Soviet  troops 
in    ^inkiniif^'*. 

Meanwhile  C^hinesp  minmiinist 
leader  Mao  T^e-Cunj;  was  in  Mos- 
cow on  a  very  [irotracted  visit. 
At  tliH  month's  end  a  delectation 
from  Sinkianf^s  China's  w'eatern- 
niost  (province,  airlved  \n  Moscrow 
to  take  part  in  the  ne^^otiations 
be^un  by  Mao  Tze-tiin;:,  to  incor- 
porate in  the  Soviet  bli^c  the  -163,- 
OOwXKK)  popuhttion  4.r  CbJjja.  The 
Soviet  was  reported  to.bt*  necking 
cornphite  rfmrrol  of  Ht'vf-n  n<pr[h- 
Cbina  j)ort«.  nA  well  uk  a  Jabor 
force  of  500,000  Chi;ie&e  to  serve 
its  ends.  It  also  called  for  In- 
creases in  shipments  of  food?,  al- 
tbongb  famine  is  n<nv  spreadtnj? 
In  China.  Other  demnnds  rather 
put  Mao  on  the  siml.  who  coim- 
teriMl,  liowever,  with  a  recpiest 
for  a  loan  of  .*;2,yX>.0iM^,("00  and 
jjiilitary  supplies. 


Aid  to  Koi'ea 

^  Some  prominence  was  given  in 
the  newa  to  tiie  failure  of  the 
U.  S.  Houge  of  J^ppreaentattves  to 
continue  aid  to  Korea  O/lU).  It 
was  characterized  as  a  stinfjlne 
foreign  policy  defeat  for  the  Tru- 
man administration,  but  was,  of 
oourse,  a  greater  bloiv  for  Korea. 
The  SGO.OOO.GOO  aid  provision  was 
vitally  necessary  for  the  strug- 
gling Far  TJastern  republic.  In  the 
Senate  a  drive  was  begun  to  save 
the  Korean  aid  measure. 

Taylor  Re^ipis 

<^  The  repf^natfon  of  Myron  C. 
Taylor  cam*i  (1/lS)  as  expected, 
and  was  accepted  by  President 
Truman,  who  ihv  following  day 
recalled  to  Washington  "for  con- 
sultation** Franklin  C.  Gowen* 
■who  had  been  acting;  as  assistant 
to  Taylor.  Just  what  has?  been 
aeeomplished  by  Taylor  during 
the  ten  year^  he  has  occupied  the 
raiher  mysterious  post  remains 
lftr;;e]y  In  the  JlelJ  of  vacuc  gren- 
ei'allties.  Audiences  with  the  pope^ 
usually  called  private,  were  se- 
cri^t.  The  whole  business  was  most 
distasteful  to  Americatis  of  all 
creeds,  Catholics  excepted.  Perse- 
cution of  Protestants  in  Italy  has 
intensified  this  feeling;.  Protes- 
tants in  America  pointed  out  Mr. 
Taylor'?;  complete  ignorance  of 
tiia  Protestants*  silURtlon  in 
Itiily^  where  Ihry  were  falsely  ac- 
cuse<l  by  thf^  Vutienn  of  helplnp 
the  tocnmuQi^t  cause. 

Becog^ilzln^  Franco 

#  Sect-etary  of  State  Acheson  ad- 
vised congressional  foreign  policy 
leaders  (1/19)  tl;at  the  U.  S.  w^aa 
ready  to  support  a  United  Na- 
tions reriolntinn  freeing  each  pow- 
er in  ib:it  boi]y  to  restore  dJplo- 
miiTlr  rohitions  with  Franco 
Spnin.  ff  the  U.  N,  resoJufion  of 
l}>l<i  tjarring  .<*ucb  relations  Is 
canceled,  then  the  U,  S.  would 
sen<l  an  ambassador  back  to  Ma- 
drid. Thifl,  said  the  secretary, 
'*\vould  in  no  sense  si^rnlfy  ap- 
proval of  the  refrime  in  Spain." 
*'It  woulfl  merely  .  .  .  return  to 
normal  practice  In  exchanging 
dij)1u)iiallo  representation.'*  Vat- 
ican   pi'esHire    wag    seen    to    be 
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back  rrf  this  move  it  wab  de- 
plared  by  labor  leaders.  Both 
Brlttsb  and  French  farelgn  offlcea 
stated   tbat   they  wotild  not  be 

wMIing  to  Join  the  U.S.  iQ  the 
effort  to  rehabilitate  Franco. 

Arm*  Aid  Facta  Signed 

#  Frcaident  Truman  proclfilmed 
the  North  Atlantic  joint  defense 
pact  In  effect  (1/2T),  and  repre- 
aentatlvea  at  Washington  of  eight 
Weatem  European  governmenta 
slg'ned  agreements  which  would 
ennble  them  to  receive  ¥1tO(H>,- 
000.000  la  U,  S.  arms  and  equip- 
ment. The  agreement  requires 
that  the  aasiatance  he  ilaeJ  in  In- 
tegration \>t  defense  of  the  North 
Atlaotic  area  nn^  In  line  wJtb  de- 
fenfie  plans  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  organization. 

''Equal  Bights"  for  Women 

^  The  U.  S.  Senate  adopted  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  (1/25) 
by  a  63-19  vote,  hut  with  a  rider 
retaining  protective  laws  for 
women,  Campai^ers  for  the 
meaeitire  joyously  hailed  the  move 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Senate 
buIldlDjc. 

U.  S^  Cool  Dispute 

^  t'lnally  takinff  up  the  trouble- 
flOmfl  <:o&i  dispute,  involvlrti;  at 
the  month's  end  over  100,000  ml  ti- 
ers. Preal  den  t  Trn  m  an  sough  t 
(1/31)  a  70-day  tmee,  during 
which  the  miners  were  to  return 
to  full-time  work,  and  a  bonrd  of 
inquiry  wouM  study  the  situa- 
tion, which  had  developed  Into  a 
three-aided  controversy.  The  min- 
ei-s  had  ostensihly  been  ignoring 
the  "aupgesition"  of  their  leader, 
John  U  Lewis,  to  contlnne  the 
t hree-day  week,  and  went  on 
strike  altogether. 

EUghta  and  Bules  In  Congrsfia 

^  President  Truman  retiorted 
<1/17)  that  he  had  received  the 
assurance  of  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  Senate  that  a  vote  would 
be  taiten  on  the  civil  righta  meas- 
nrea  he  advocates,  *'if  it  takes 
a)3  pummer.*'  FillhuaterinK  from 
southern  senators  has  thus  far 
prevented  aetion  on  these  provl- 
Blona  for   the  protection   of  th& 


rights  of  citizens.  The  adminis- 
tration's program  Includes  trepeal 
of  the  poll  tax,  an  antilynchlng 
law  and  a  federal  fair  employ- 
ment practice  act.  A  viclor>  for 
the  administration  wan  Reen  in 
refusal  to  restore  to  the  rulea 
committee  power  to  bottle  up  ieg- 
ielatJon.  By  a  vote  of  23*MJe3  the 
House  voted  (1/20)  to  confiuue 
restriction  of  committee  power  to 
pigeonhole  bills. 

Alg^r  Hiss  Convicted 

^  A  federal  grand  jury  convict- 
ed (1/21)  former  state  depart- 
ment officijd  Alger  T-TIss  on  two 
rounta  of  perjury.  Thi^  decision 
of  thi?  jury  (composed  of  eljiht 
vv<»meji  and  faur  men}  waa  ihaX 
UUsa  lied  when  iie  denied  giving 
Whlttuker  Chambers,  hl5  acciia- 
er,  top-aecret  state  department 
papers  for  a  prewar  Soviet  spy 
rinpf.  Higs  was  given  a  flve-y^?ar 
sentence.  An  immediate  appeal 
was  filwl  by  his  counsel.  At  Wash- 
ington  Ij^et^retary  of  State  Ache- 
eon,  a  friend,  said,  "I  do  not  in- 
tend to  turn  my  back  on  Alper 
Hias,"  and  misapplied  Sf^riptur^ 
in  seeking?  to  explain  his  attitude 
by  Lltin^  Matthew  25 '  fti-^0. 

Legion's  Antt<-GomniunlBt  IVf^ve 

^  Ob.  the  closing  day  (l/;^0)  of 
the  two-day  "AU-Amerk-an  Coa- 
ference*"  at  the  Astor  hotel.  New 
Yorkt  sponsored  hy  the  Amer- 
ican Tjeglon,  reprt'sentativea  of 
national  ori[?aniJiat!ons  with  a 
claimed  combined  membership  of 
50/)OO.00O  voted  unanimously  to 
tstablish  a  permanent  orgnnUa- 
tjon  to  combat  communism  In  the 
U.  S.  Geo-  N,  Craigt  national  coni- 
mand*T  of  the  Lrj^ion,  stressed 
the  ro]*?  of  reliyiiin  in  the  fight 
on  rginmunism  and  inv:ted  all 
loyal  Americans  to  Join  It.  In 
their  resolution  the  160  conferees 
said,  *'World  communism  Is  the 
greatest  present  threat  to  d^m^s- 
tic  security  and  peace  on  earrh, 
and  its  No.  1  targets  are  God  and 
our  American  way  of  life." 

British  Election 

^  As  the  British  Labor  party 
issued  Its  election  inaniftsto,  pet- 
ting forth  its  narlonolizing'  alms. 


Winston  Churchtllr  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  countered  by  ac- 
cusing the  Labor  gover&ment  of 
wasting  U.  S,  aid  funda,  and  b«^ 
Ing  generally  Incompetent,  as 
wel?  as  plotting  to  enslave  the 
nation.  He  said  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment was  seeking  power  over 
fellow  BrltonB  "such  aa  no  Brit- 
ish jirovernnient  has  ever  sought 
before". 

Historical  Relics  Found 

^  Lost  for  seven  hundred  years, 
the  crown  of  Kins  Alfonso  X,  to- 
gether with  other  jewels,  was  dis- 
covered three  years  ago,  But  the 
And  was  n»^t  made  public  until 
mid-January  of  this  year.  Span- 
iaJ)  urch^eo7o^a^s  J>ave  been  al- 
lowed to  open  tombs  In  rfK:eat 
years  which  have  yielded  these 
and  other  valuable  relka. 

France  Protests  Soviet  Move 

^  France  strenuously  objected 
to  Soviet  recognition  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  Indo-Chinese  communist 
leader,  and  sent  a  note  of  protest 
(1/31)  expressing  ite  resentment 
that  the  Soviet  should  recogaiae 
an  insurrectioniO  government  in 
France's  colonial  poBsessioo  of 
Indo-C'ifna.  Prance  ttaetf  has  rec- 
ognized Rao  Dal  aa  the  brad  of 
the  Viet  Nam  regime- 

Saar  Controversy 

^  Western  Germany  In  mid- 
January  made  public  its  claim  to 
the  rich  coal  mines  of  the  Saar. 
These  statements  caTne  In  sharp 
rejoinder  to  French  moves  In  the 
region  to  link  it  mort*  fully  to 
France.  Chancellor  Adeiinuer  de- 
clared bohily  that  the  Saar  mines, 
^vhich  France  hopes  to 'lease  for 
fifty  years,  werfi  the  property  of 
Che  West  German  state  becausp 
its  constitution  said  that  all  prop- 
erty of  the  Third  Relet*  belonged 
to  the  German  Federal  RepuWlc, 
and  the  Western  Allies  had  ap- 
proved that  constitution.  The 
Saar  government  announced 
fl/20)  drastic?  measnrea  aimed 
at  protecting  tile  re:y;ion  from  any 
propaj^andii  campaign  to  return 
it  to  Germany.  Action  on  these 
repressive  meat^nres,  howeveiv 
was  postponed,  since  they  threat* 
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ened  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  pr^B. 

Bonn  Invited  to  S«iid  ConsnlB 

f$>  Chancellor  Konracl  ArJenauer 
wiis  invited  by  ItiP  We^trm  Allies 
{l/*2^)  to  sen^l  consuls  cetw^ral 
to  London,  Wnahin^ton  and  Paris 
wlthoat  ^elay,  and  so  establish 
the:  first  ofiicial  aiii  permiment 
West  O  e  r  ra  a  n  rrjpresentation 
abronij.  The  Invitation  was  px- 
teniieri  on  behnlf  of  the  three 
powers  by  the  British  high 
commissioner. 

Little  Berlin  Blockade 

^  In  Betth)  ft  setiined  thnt  thft 
UuMiaiis  werp  ahont  to  (mpo.^e 
ftn()thi?r  t!lyoknfle,  tlinu^'h  of  mi- 
nor pxtont.  HamEJerinff  rt^strt^- 
tlons  an  trnfflt?  to  and  from  Brr- 
lin  were  heinff  instituted  In  late 
Janimry.  The  Wf^stf^rn  powers' 
repr^sf-ntatlves  formally  protest- 
ed thi3  holding  np  of  traffic,  par- 
ticuliirly  non  military. 

Frestat'iit  Paasikivl's  Election 

<%>  Cr>iiJp]ete  returns  in  the  Finn- 
ihsh  I'lrctions  shnwpd  that  the  70- 
yoar-ohl  Fresi(7i*nt  Jiiho  K.  T^afti- 
tirj  had  h(^n  re*^Jefk'(I  for  nn- 
other  s[x-,v^Mr  term,  Actuiilly  the 
oleofornl  ^'ulleije  will  choose  the 
presiflfint.  but  tho  popular  bnUiit- 
ii!S  (1/18)  showed  172  of  that 
aofrnH'Enher  body  were  pledged  to 
Paa&imiyi, 

Bulgikrlan  Kticldent 

^  Thr  U.  S.  minister  to  Bulgaria 
(DoTjuld  R.  Heath),  for  some 
time  out  of  favor  In  that  coun- 
try, wns  prurtkally  invited  to 
";;ei  ont",  a  note  befng  sent  to 
Wfishin^ffin  stating  that  he  ivae 
no  hint^cp  aweptalde  to  Bnlgar- 
la'rf  Cf>in[iiuulst  government,  and 
(It'iiiaudiiig  his  recalK  Charges 
lind  bp«n  made  against  Ilenth 
that  he  had  received  secret  gov- 
ernmtjnt  information  ft'om  Trai- 
cho  Rostov,  former  deploy  pi'O- 
mier  oi  Bul^ariaj  who  was  con- 
vfcted  of  Kpyiiig  for  the  U.  S.  and 
txpiutpd  Inst  DtH^ember.  ITenth 
Koid  be  liiid  never  exohanj:.'ed  n 
word  Willi  K*>^t^>v.  and  hift  lit^nial 
was  p^'i/ishrd  throughout  iiiti- 
Karlfi    at    the    insistence   of    the 


U^  S,  government  But  Bulgarian 
papers  continued  to  eay  edito- 
rially that  the  U,  S,  minlater  had 
deliberately  lied.  The  U.  S,  told 
BulgnrL-i  fl/20)  to  withdraw 
the  demand  for  ITeflih's  recall 
frora  Sofia,  stating  that  a.  enra- 
plet*i  break  in  relations  was  the 
alternative. 

Ten- Year  Plan  for  Italy 

^  Premier  Gasperl  of  Italy  an- 
nounced (l/lft)  a  ten-year  plan 
tor  developing  southern  Italy  and 
other  depressed  areas.  An  an- 
una]  expenditure  of  100,000,000,- 
00t>  lire  ^$  160,000,000 >  Ib  called 
for.  and  wilt  finance  special  pub- 
lic wurkp. 

Cyn™^  Seeks  Union  with  Greece 

^  Th^  Grcelc  population  oT  t'y- 
pius  voted  95.7  percent  to  broEib 
cfinnections  with  Britain  and  join 
^Jreece.  The  voting  wag  conducted 
by  and  in  the  Orthodox  churches 
of  the  island,  which  has  been  a 
British  possession  for  72  years. 
T}if  vote  wag  called  an  unofficial 
rcfej-enduTU  by  the  church.  The 
British  governor  tiatly  refui^ed  to 
consider  this  '^popular'*  demon- 
stration. 

Jerusalem  the  Capita 

^y  The  Knesset  (Parliament)  of 
rsrnel  passed  a  proclamation 
n/23)  eRiahiiahing  that  Jcpu- 
salem  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
iie\v  ytatp  since  Its  formation  well 
t)vi?r  a  year  ago.  Welcoming  the 
return  of  the  Knesset  to  Jerusii- 
lenj.  the  proclamation  calTcfl  fc^r 
the  speedy  erection  of  govi^rn- 
rj)eiJt  buildings  there. 

India  Froclalmed  a  R<>pnbnc 

<^  The  aplendor  amid  which  In- 
dia svas  proclaimed  a  republic 
il/I^Vi)  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  abject  poverty  in  which  niii- 
iions  of  its  people  still  live.  Om- 
cials  and  princes  from  all  dlrtic- 
tions  attended  and  watched  Dr. 
K.ijendra  Prasad  take  the  oatli 
as  the  republic's  first  president. 
Aftrr  the  formalities  tlie  prea- 
idt'iit  rireve  in  state  to  Trwlu  Stn- 
dlwai  for  public  observance  of  the 
occa^^Ton.  The  grand  processfon 
passed    beneath    fourteen    great 


archeSt  each  bearing  a  verge  from 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Hindu 
rel IgloUi  inscribed  1  n  the  f ou r- 
teen  official  Indian  langunges. 
The  day  also  marked  the  consti- 
tution's coming  into  effecl,  brinp- 
itis  democratic  rluhtss  to  India's 
r-t:i(», 000,000  citizens,  a  seventh  of 
the  world's  population. 

Home  Bule  f  i>]:  Surinam 

^  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
was  given  home  rule  by  the 
Netherlands  (1/21)  as  a  new  con- 
stitntion  was  promulgated,  giving 
the  conntry's  207,000  inhabitants 
control  of  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs. Later  it  is  e^rpected  to  Join 
Cnroran  and  Arnba  with  £Snr- 
jnam  to  fui"iD  tine  stn^te  within 
the  Netherlands  union  andrr  the 
crown. 

Eva,  Ferfin  Better,  Trains  Stop 

^  A  demonstration  of  creatnre- 
worshtp  wns  put  on  in  Argentina 
when  it  was  announced  thnt  Sefio- 
Tn  Eva  Pei'<^n  had  her  appendix: 
removed  and  was  dolnt^^  all  right. 
All  trains  in  Argcntinn  s^toppnd 
for  ten  minnte?^  n/17)  as  an  px- 
pref^iijon  of  sympathy. 

Russians  Walk  Out  on  U.  N, 

^  In  mid'Hlanuary  Soviet  tTnloQ 
representatives  walked  out  of 
various  U.  X.  agencies  and  racet- 
in;rs  in  protest  against  the  con- 
tinued meml>ersh1j>  of  Nationalist 
China,  rollsh  and  Czechoslovak 
representatives  joined  them  in  a 
nnmher  of  cases.  Mr.  Malik  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  11.  w^alkod  out  on  IT.  N. 
ntotnic  ne^otiationfj  H/l!^)  and 
hroui^ht  the  Big  Five  f.losf*iJ-door 
iJii^cn^sions  to  ^  l'1(--.^&  fer  the 
ttmy  Ijelng. 

Polish  Envoy  Quits 

^  Dr.  Alekirytnder  W.  Rud^Jriski, 
who  was  a  counselor  to  Poland's 
U.  N.  delegation,  resigned  his  ,inh 
(l/iS),  charging  that  the  Snviet 
was  stripping  hjs^ountry  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  He  re- 
qut^sted  a.sylnm  in  fhc  United 
pitateK,  addressing  a  Itrlter  to  See- 
I'cl.Try  of  State  Acheson,  saying:, 
"1  cannot  associate  myself  with 
walkoTiti?  carculated  to  parafyze 
and  disrupt  the  L'nlted  Nations." 
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What  ShouU  We  Befieve? 


Studious  thought  and  careful  reflection  are  not 
alwaj^s  siifli<'ient  to  determine  Vkhat  is  true.  Untnitlis 
often  repeated  and  couched  in  appealinf^  lan^uaj^e 
are  all  too  fref|m?Titly  aeoepTpd  as  rpliahle.  Some  infor- 
ination  sources  ion^  thought  trustworthy  have  been 
proved  otherwise.  And  ev(tn  ]iast.  idf^as  used  as  a  basis 
for  eomparisoo  may  not  tilwaya  be  correct,  ^^eve^ 
before  has  it  been  so  irn[K>rtaTit  to  know  the  truth  as  in 
these  momentous  days;  yet,  vjiat  sJiouid  \vc  believe? 


To  sift  that  whieh  is  worthy  of  belief  from  the  overwhelming 
volume  of  chaff  calls  for  u  sf^iirrf  of  tnilli  of  iiTupH'stioTiivble  iTit(:'grity. 
God's  Word  the  Bible  is  sin-li  a  s^mivi*;  and  alllitm^li  its  jnwijun^  in 
often  coneeuU'd  fi'oui  the  easiml  or  cyuical  reader,  vital  trutlis  eshwitial 
to  lovers  of  Iriilh  and  righteousness  arc  reg^ularly  and  systematically 
enlled  to  attention  through  the  columna  of 

The  Watchtower 


The  Watchlciver,  a  semimonthly  mag- 
azine, is  devoted  exclusively  to  inereasinf; 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  purposes.  It  is 
not  dogmatic  but  invites  yniir  careful  &tudy 
and  consideration  togethor'wlth  your  Bible. 
The  Watchtower  has  no  commercial  or 
political  ties  to  hamper  it  from  printing 
truth,  A  yearns  subscription  is  only  $1.00, 
If  you  send  your  subscription  in  before 
May  1,  1950,  yotf  will  be  sent  8  Scriptural 
booklets  free.  Use  the  coupon  below  for 
convenience. 
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STreet ... . 

ZoDt  Xo. f^tqtc _ 


AWAKE f 


COLOMBIA'S  1949  VIOLENT, 
ITS  1950  UNCERTAIN 

Political  violence  counts  its  toll  in  hundreds 


Beneath  Hollywood's  Grease^Paint 

Writes  happy  endings  for  its  celluloid  dfeamings, 
but  not  many  for  dreamers  that  go  there 


Tortillas,  a  Staff  of  Life 

Making  bread  by  the  sweat  of  yoin*  brow 


The  Failure  of  Confucianism 

A  review  of  the  religion  of  millions 


THE   MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Mrw0  pourccd  that  *rc  aUa  io  kerp  you  a^vake  to  tlie  vifail  tsttiM 
of  cnir  times  nmat  be  unicHerect  by  c^nsorahtp  uid  ulfiih  int«re«ta, 
"Awak«l"  has  n9  Je^ra.  It  recodni^^  facts,  fieic^  fkctv,  U  tirec  to 
publisli  fficU,  It  10  not  bcnind  by  poMtc^t  ambitioritf  &tr  obUdatiomc;  it  l« 
unhampered  by  ulverti^erv  ^^hose  toes  must  not  ho  trodden  on;  tt  Is 
Tinpi^judlced  ry  ^aditioiiul  creedfl.  Thiif  journal  Keepi  Hffclf  &ce  that 
it  may  gp^fik  ^ely  to  you.  But  Lt  dcea  not  «bu«e  Its  freedom*  It 
maintmns  integrity  to  truth. 

"Awake  1"  ii»e»  ^  tv^ilar  news  channels,  but  is  not  depcndtfiit  ou 
ihem*  Itp  c^vn  correspondents  are  on  aJi  continents,  tn  ACOres  of  naUc^ns* 
Frora  th«  foui*  comers  of  the  earth  their  wncensored,  on -the*  scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  jowrnAr*  viewpoint 
Is  not  iJtti  ro^v,  but  is  Intcmationat  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
language;!  by  perpona  of  all  a^^.  Through  Its  pa^ea  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  revie^A^-^ government,  commerce,  reiidiont  history, 
^BO^nphy,  sclefice»  sw^al  conditions^  notural  wonders — why,  its  oover- 
a^  is  ofi  broad  as  the  earth  And  oa  hi^h  as  the  heavens. 

"Awoke!*'  pted^  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
fc^^s  And  suiTtle  dan^nt,  to  cl?amptonin^  (t^eedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
nioumcrs  n.nd  ^rcn^thenln^  Uwae  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  r^ectin^  sure  hopv  for  tlie  ^atobUshment  of  a  rL^ht- 
couB  Ns\v  "World, 

Gi^t  acquainted  with  "Aw^akft^^  Keep  awakp  by  reading  "AwaV?  T' 
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COLOMBIA'S  1949  VIOLENT, 
ITS  1950  UNCERTAIN 

By  "Awake!"  correspondent  in  Colombia 


TRULY  1949  has  been  a  historical  year 
for  Colombia,  Hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  its  sons  were  slain  in  lan- 
precedented  political  violence.  Conserv- 
ative rnl^  was  re-established.  Above  all^ 
the  Catholic  Church  was  forced  out  into 
the  open  as  an  enemy  of  freedom.  At 
the  year's  end,  however,  one  qnestioii  of 
intense  public  interest  remained  un- 
answered: Would  Colombia- s  republic  be 
destroyed  under  its  newly  el^f^ted  pres- 
ident,  pro^'aseiat  Laureano  Gomes! 

As  has  already  been  reported  by 
Awake!  the  first  part  of  the  year  "was 
marked  by  a  sang^uinary  political  cam- 
paign terminating  in  a  Liberal  party  vic- 
tory in  the  June  congressiional  elections, 
in  spite  of  the  widespread,  priest-insti- 
gated violence.  Back  to  his  homeland 
sped  Gomez  from  Spain  to  take  direct 
command  of  his  Conservative  party^ 
which  he  has  bossed  for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  One  thing  was  certain;  the  pres- 
idential campaign  theme  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  '*Christian  civilization 
versus  coinmunism/^  It  remained  to  be 
seen  ]ust  how  much  Gomez  had  learned 
during  hiK  stay  in  Franco  Spain. 

Aside  from  scattered  killings  in  rural 
areas,  conditions  were  fairly  peaceful  for 
a  few  weeks  following  the  congressional 
elections.  Amid  great  public  expectancy 
the  new  congress  convened  on  July  20, 
From  the  start  it  was  evident  that  the 
two  parties  were  irreconcilable  and 
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would  not  agree  on  anything.  One  of  the 
first  projects  that  the  majority  Liberals 
slammed  through  moved  the  xjrosidential 
elections  six  months  closer,  with  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  getting  them  over 
with  before  organized  political  violence 
swept  the  country  to  intiTnidate  their 
rural  voters. 

Violence  and  Bloodshed 

With  newspapers  and  radio  playing  up 
each  congressional  argument  and  every 
aet  of  violence,  the  gulf  between  the  two 
political  camps  \videned.  Discourses  kept 
the  people  stirred  up.  Killings  became  so 
numerous  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber that  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
witli  conditions  rivaling  those,  that  oc- 
curred in  India  not  so  long  ago  among 
the  Hindus  and  Moslems,  Liquor  played 
its  part  in  brewing  trouble^  and  many  a 
cafe  was  the  center  of  operations  for  an 
assassination  party.  Even  trains  were 
attacked. 

Robbery  accompanied  the  agitation 
and  kept  the  police  busy.  In  the  region  of 
Villanueva,  Caldas^  bandits  decapitated 
several  policemen  and  hung  their  heads 
in  the  public  square,  as  trophies  of  their 
victory*  Death  came  upon  citizens  via 
rifle,  revolver,  knife  and  the  deadly  ma- 
chete*  Many  people  were  burned  alive  in 
their  homes.  Reprisals  were  comnion, 
with  innocent  persons  suffering  the  eon- 


sefjuences*  ApprebeBBiouE  and  proeeen-  who  had  been  bo  proTninpnl  in  political 

tiona  were  prartically  tmheard  of  as  the  campaigning,  *ere  able  to  take  a  less 

unofficial  civil  war  raged.  conspicuous  position.  As  for  the  contin- 

Buring  the  ni^ht  in  the  coffee  dis-  uauc«  of  their  activity,  Colombians  tan 

triet  at  Arauca,  Caldas,  armed  invaders^  bitterly  relate  the  facts.  However^  a  few 

including    fifty    unjTiirmt^d    poticcmen,  news  ctippin^s  define  their  positioD.  The 

burned  and  pillaged  the  village,  heing^  priest  of  Darien,  Valle,  tpHo  uses  the 

resisted  by  the  inhabitnnts,  who  fought  pulpit  for  his  polifir-al   sj>HHdins,  said 

back  with  rot'l^s  andboltled-gasoliDe  fire-  that  "the  extermination  of  Liberals  was 

bombe.  On(y  when  soldiers  arrived  in  the  only  way  of  pJea&i»^  God"  In  Bo- 

the  afternoon  were  the  attackers  routed,  ^ot^,  at  la  f^lf^nia  dti  La  PorciunciUa  the 

leaving  a  loll  of  fifty  dead  Araucans*  Franciscan    priest   on    July  24   talked 

Police  visited  the  settlemt^nl  of  EJ  Fla-  against  the  Liberals  so  harehly  that  the 

yon,   Santandcr,  and  burned  down  its  majorily  »^r  the  congregatic-u  indignantly 

sixty-seven  houses,  resulting  in  the  death  made  a  noisy  exodus,  causing  Bnch  an 

of  a  ''considerable  Tiititilier  of  men^  wom-  uproar  that  it  was  irapossible  to  hear  the 

en  and  children".  In  the  important  f^om-  priest.  Military  police  arrived  in  time 

mercial  city  of  Cali  the  Liberal  party  to  discourage  any  «(*iion  by  the  crowd 

hefldqiiarlt^rs  was  attached,  and  twenty-  that  pathored  outside  the  church.  At  the 

two  pet-sons  were  kilkd.  Thai  incident  same  place  a  youn^  p^irl  was  denied  ab- 

became  known  as  "tiiG  massacre  of  Cali'\  soltifiim  lierauhe  she  confessed  that  her 

Aa  the  violence  rolled  ^v*^r  Colombia,  family  was  Liberal  and  that  she  felt 

refugees  he^an  pouting  into  the  larger  satisfied  (o  believe  as  her  parents  did.  At 

HtiH^H.  Tliev  left  behind  homcB,  posses-  Sasaima,  Cundinamarca,  a  political  agi- 

Bions,  fannlands  and,  yes,  even  mur-  tator  with  a  black  skirt  spewed  out,  fi-oiti 

dered  relatives.  The  Venezuelan  govern-  the  pulpit  a  pobtical  harangue  of  the 

ment    reported    that    l,30V   exiles    had  crudest  eharacter. 

crossed  over  ilM  bvjrdcr  from  Colombia.  In  Santandcr,  at  Bariehara  and  Car 

J^'ive  thousand  took  ref  oj^e  in  tht*  <:ily  of  brera,  two  priests  were  exposed  to  assaa- 

Pereira.   The  writer   talked  personally  sination  and  were  elasHified  hs  "rumnm- 

with  pwjf^Itf  exiled  from  their  homeSr  and  nistpr)e$t6",n)erely  because  theypleaded 

they  talked  bitterly  of  Uie  unbearable  for  "judgment,  serenity  and  reason",  in 

conditions  from  which  they  had  escaped,  order  to  save  tlie  nmntry  from  the  die- 

Tliey  placed  a  large  ahitre  of  thp  blame  aster  to  which  irresponsible  authorities 

on  the  priests  wlto  kf^pt  political  passion  were  directing  it>  [such  a  position,  how- 

at  fever  pitch.  ever,  is  tlitf  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Valuable  cofTee  harvests  were  going  to  The  Catholic  Church,  which  could  serve 

waate,  as  pickers  would  not  work  even  at  as  a  unifying  factor  among  Colombians, 

doublepay,  considering  their  lives  worth  has  proved  herself  a  real  troublemaker 

more  than  whatever  salary-  misjht  be  of-  and  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  tfie  pe^ijjle, 

fcred  them.  Time  stated  thiit  over  800  Thus  she  stands  guilty  of  a  good  share 

citizens  had  been  killed  in  tlie  coffee  val-  of  the  violence  and  suffering  that  have 

leys  in  one  month.  One  coffee  company^  rocked  this  land. 
after  twenty  years,  \*as  forced  to  close 

down  due  to  the  unstable  conditions.  The  LauHnakiag  Body  in  Action 

But  what  was  happening  in  th^  legis- 

PosUion  of  Catholic  PrU^ts  laturo  while  the  country  was  taking  a 

Upon  his  return  from  Spain,  LH?^rf«r«*  blood  bath  ?  Xot  much.  That  ia  to  i?ay,  not 

Gomez  had  taken  over  efficient  control  of  mpch  in  the  way  of  law-tnaking.  Oon- 

his  ConservnUves,  and  hence  the  priests,  grcssmen  were  seeing  plenty  of  action  on 
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the  lawless  front,  however,  as  Latin  tern-  had  heen  scared  out  of  going  to  the  polls 

pers  had  their  flings  On  Augnst  3  the  in  the  rurals,  the  Liberals  withdrew  their 

Conservative  minority  in  the  house  of  presidential  candidate,  Dario  Echandia, 

representatives  put  on  a  whistle -bio  wing  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  postpone 

manifestation  for  three  hours  wliile  try-  the  elections.  Echandia  announced  that 

in^  to  drown  out  the  opposition.  It  seems  they  would  not  recognize  the  result  of 

that  the  whistles^  fifty  of  them,  which  the  'Tiloociy  farce". 

were  passed  out  by  Congressman  Gomez,  The  next  move  of  the  Liberals,  it  ap- 
were  brought  from  Europe  by  his  father,  peared,  would  be  to  impeach  the  pres- 
Laureano  Gomez.  On  August  17  Senator  ident.  (The  vice-president,  Avhom  con- 
Lleras  Restrepo  took  living  proof  with  gress  elects  by  a  majority  vote  in  Colom- 
him  into  the  senate  chambers  to  support  bia,  was  a  Liberal.)  But  on  November  &, 
his  discourse  on  official  persecution,  Sev-  at  4  p.m.,  tJie  president  suddenly  placed 
eral  refugees  from  Nuevo  Colon,  Boyaca,  the  entire  country  under  martial  law  and 
displayed  their  flogged  bodies  as  evi-  obliged  congress  to  discontinue  its  ses- 
dence  of  police  abu^e.  On  September  8,  sion.  El  Espectadar  caxried  headlines  of 
in  an  early  morning  session  which  was  the  impeachment  attempts  being  started, 
being  broadcast  by  radio,  not  only  did  but  few  copies  reached  the  public,  as  the 
tempers  flare  but  guns  blazed,  and  when  military  police  immediately  confiscated 
the  tiring  ceased  34-year-old  Gustavo  Ji-  them  from  the  newsboys  and  closed  the 
meaez  lay  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  house  editorial  offices.  Complete  censorship 
of  representatives.  Two  or  three  others  was  placed  on  all  newspapers  and  radio 
received  minor  wounds.  stations.  Curfew  w^as  also  put  into  effect 
.  The  senate  had  another  show  in  Oeto-  as  one  of  the  emergency  measures.  Meet- 
ber  when  Dr.  Castro  Monsalvo  turned  ings  and  public  gatherings  would  need 
up  with  a  large  quantity  of  rifle  bullets,  special  permission  from  the  military 
captured  in  the  department  (state)  of  authorities. 
Magdalena,  that  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  police  to  certain  political  "^"''^  il&ouf  President-Elect  Gomez? 
leaders  of  that  section.  Little  was  ac-  As  scheduledj  the  November  27  eJec- 
complished  by  congress  during  several  tions  were  realized,  but  only  the  Con- 
months' 'sessions.  Each  party  accused  the  servatives  voted.  It  was  interesting  to 
other  of  the  responsibility  for  the  deplor-  note  that,  in  a  country  whose  population 
able  conditions  in  the  country,  Conserva-  is  only  eleven  millioA,  where  the  women 
tive  president  Ospina  Perez  declared  do  not  en.ioy  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
that  more  than  two  hundred  police  had  when  the  Liberals  did  not  go  to  the  polls, 
fallen  before  "organised  subversion",  over  one  million- votes  elected  Laureano 
Liberal  presidential  candidate  Dario  Gomez  to  the  presidency.  In  the  June  con- 
Erhandia,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  gressional  elections  when  both  parties 
the  government  could  stop  the  bloodshed  went  to  the  polls,  one  out  of  eveiy  six 
Tvith  the  laws  that  it  had  but  wasn't  eager  persons  voted. 

to  do  so,  since  it  was  desirous  of  intimi-  The  ne:«^  president,  who  is  to  take  of- 
dating  the  Liberals  and  falsifying  the  fice  August  7,  1950,  is  one  of  the  most- 
voting-  hated  men  in  Colombia.  It  is  rumored 
As  the  politicans  wrangled,  the  wide-  that  the  Jesuits  are  behind  him,  and  the 
spread  violence  not  only  continued  but  tactics  that  he  has  used  seem  to  lend  sup- 
mounted  in  intensity,  with  Conservative  port  to  such  a  conclusion.  His  battle  cry 
Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal  Roman  is  against  the  communists,  and  it  appears 
Catholic  slaughtering  each  other.  Fear-  that  his  conception  of  communism  in- 
ing  that  many  thousands  of  their  voters  eludes  all  that  are  not  in  accord  with  his 
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fanBttcal  religious  and  political  Tiews,  tioiieitleaT^b^iittdfoxJl950tostniggl9 
that  IB,  Liberals  (whether  they  profess  witL  Life  in  th«  capital  and  in  other 
Cathaliciem  or  not),  JevA,  Prote£tants,  Ist^  cities  appeam  qmtf^  normal  and 
etc.,  etc.  It  matterea  little  to  Gomez  when  peaceful,  with  a  w^ell-organized  army  ajid 
a  Liberal  party  tli rector  declared  publio  military  polioe  functionizift  under  a  state 
ly  that  *'the  party  is  antieominDTiist  aitd  of  martial  law.  The  i>eople  are  discour- 
ite  faith  Catholic".  Neither  did  he  have  aged  from  talking  about  the  political 
nvavh  faltb  in  the  report  of  the  U,  S.  Bitnatioiij  and  it  is  nnwiae  to  speak  any- 
State  I>epartmeut  on  Novenilttfr  3  wbicb  thing  a^aiDdt  the  government, 
stated  that  the  coufuBion  in  Colombia  Shortly  before  eleetione,  Alberto  Lie- 
was  purely  internal  and  that  nothing  re-  ras  Camargo,  secretary  general  of  the 
ceived  by  the  State  Department  tended  Organization  of  American  Statpw,  pnh- 
to  indicate  that  the  political  tension  bad  udy  stated  in  Washington,  D,C,,  that 
communist  agitation  as  its  origin.  "the  Liberal  party,  'which  governed  Co- 
ls the  GdinezcommTinifiteroeftde  mere-  lomhia  for  Ifi  y#^ar«,  inutt  not  be  out- 
ly  to  cover  up  his  own  faeciet  ideaef  lawed.  ,  ,  .  Nobody,  not  even  a  majority 
ColoTTihianH  remember  him  as  "the  head  party,  and,  least  of  all,  a  minority  party^ 
of  a  Nazi  iifth  eolnmn"  in  a  «oimlry  Ihat  nor  a  group  of  civilians  and  mihtaristB^ 
favored  liberty  and  democracy  during  nor  all  the  armed  forces,  will  ever  be  abl** 
World  War  IL  Time  reported  him  as  togovcrnhy  force  a  country  whose  invar- 
condemning  tfiti  (friifi^d  folates  ae  "pa-  iable  and  vigoroua  tradition,  aaide  from 
gan",  at  the  same  time  dedicating  his  her  Catholic  fdith,  is  i\\Ht  of  liberiy", 
efforts  in  pro-Axia  editorials  in  his  newB-  However,  the  conditions  in  his  homeland 
paper  El  Sifflo,  iintil  he  saw  that  fascism  run  perpendicular  to  hia  declaration, 
wae  losing.  Cartoons  in  Colombian  nnwrt^  The  government  boliovcB  that  what  the 
paper?  show  G6meB  with  swastika  and  people  do  not  know  will  not  bother  them 
milifary  ^arh  Crudely  pamted  phrasea  too  miirh,  nnd  hence  continitee  its  strict 
on  walls  and  buildings  in  RogHlii  read:  censorship  of  the  news  channels  and  fla- 
mwcree^^zcio^or  (death  to  the  dictator).  snreB  them  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
El  Diario  de  Nueva  York  likened  G6mca  blanket  the  ]and.  But,  until  it  outlaws 
to  Franco,  WTien  stiveral  thousand  Con-  and  js  able  to  enforce  prohibition  of 
aervativea  gathered  together  on  Octo-  spcceh,  refugees  leaving  their  rural 
her  8  for  a  centennial  celebration  in  Bo-  homes  to  find  protection  in  the  oitica  will 
gotA,  El  Titimpo  termed  it  as  a  manifes^  tgifc  of  the  conilititms  t>if*v  Mi  behind, 
tation  of  typical  totalitarian  flavor  with  ^nd,  until  the  mails  are  censored  and 
vivas  for  the  "l*'alange '  and  "Franco",  ^ygrv  letter  opened  and  read,  the  people 
They  wei-e  well  guarded  by  military  po-  ^,11  know  that  things  are  not  as  peaceful 
lice  as  they  goose-steppeil  through  the  ag  the  government  would  have  them  be- 
heart  of  the  capital.  Included  in  the  pro-  y^^^^  However,  a  censored  report  waa 
ceflsion  was  a  large  number  of  bluc^  published  on  December  6  telling  of  five 
sbirted  youths  belonging  to  the  Conserv-  J^^ti.^  ~  fu^  ^^nartrnPTif  nf  Tolimft 
ativo  youth  movement.  Gomez  has  prom-  ^^^^^  ^."'^  department  of  lolmia. 
i«ed  that  the  first  step  he  will  take  upon  Then  on  December  14,  eighty-two  were 
entering  tlift  presidency  next  August  ia  rei>orted  dead  m  a  Conservative  district 
to  end  for  good  ''the  disease  i.f  playing  »»  Boyaca.  The  attackers  were  'bandits", 
polities'*.  ^0  doubt  the  government  ie  forced  tg 

publish  such  reports  from  time  to  time, 

BxU  1949,  EniarUSO  since  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  continue 

A»  this  is  being  written  1949  bows  out,  martial  law  if  everything  were  cahn  and 

and  we  take  a  last  glance  at  Wi^a  condi-  peaceful.  At  any  rate,  it  is  di£9cult  to  vis- 
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ualize  the  Cojaservatives  restoring  civil 
rights  and  ending  martial  law  merely  to 
have  congress  with  its  Liberal  majority 
convene  again  to  perhaps  impeach  the 
president  and  declare  the  November  elec- 
tions illegal.  It  is  therefore  expected  that 
martial  law  will  continue  until  the  Con- 
serv-atives  control  congress  as  well  as 
the  presidency. 
Laureano  Gomez  and  his  goose-step- 


ping Conservatives  look  forward  happily 

to  a  church  and  state  rule.  Disappoint^ 
ment  and  confusion  enshroud  the  Lib- 
erals. Smiling  contentedly  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  pasted  the  Liberals  as 
communists  and  condemned  many  of 
them  to  hell,  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  blind  loyalty  of  their  vast  major- 
ity. Thus  ends  a  violent  1949  in  Colom- 
bia, and  an  uncertain  future  commences. 


t^        '^g^^ljijS^- 


Multiple  Uses  of  Bamboo 

C  One  of  the  itrangcst  arid  wiost  remarkable  products  of  bamlioo  is  a  porous,  medicinal  silica 
secreted  by  the  joints,  fenown  as  tabaaheer  or  tabishir.  It  is  ordinarily  soiight  by  opening  those 
joints  of  bamboo  thpit  give  a  rattling  sound  when  shaken.  It  is  a  silica  residue^  formed  when  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  fltem^  often  more  than  twenty  feet  in  two  months,  takes  ijp  thft  moisture.  At 
fet  jtillyltke,  it  gradually  solidifies  into  small  milky  white  masses.  As  in  certain  varioties  of  opal, 
to  which  it  16  practically  identical  chemically  and  physit^ally,  it  hccoraes  trjinapnrpnt  when 
immersed  in  water^  (hydrophnnous).  Its  optical  properties  arp  bo  remarkable  that  it  is  at  once 
phoaiihoreaeent,  and  has  an  index  of  refraction  less  than  any  other  solid  or  liquid^  halfway  be- 
tween that  of  water  and  air.  It  probably  has  greater  absorptive  powers  than  any  othnr  pubstancej 
the  pores  octmpying:  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  space  as  the  silica  itself.  From  ancient  times 
it  has  been  valued  by  Orientals  for  its  supposed  medifiinal  qualities.  An  important  product  of 
China  and  Asia,  160  species  of  this  treelike  grafts  are  foiind  from  the  sea  to  10,000  feet  elevation 
in  the  Himalayas;  while  seventy  speeios  are  found  in  the  Americas,  one  of  thRse  thT'iving  15,000 
feet  high  in  the  Andes.  Oceaaionally  a  single  cano  will  reach  120  feet  in  height^  growing  to  a 
girth  of  three  feet.. 

C  Po&sibly  no  plant  is  put  to  such  a  variety  of  uscsj  the  palm  not  excepted.  Besides  for  furniture 
and  house  construction,  the  larger  canes,  with  their  strong  solid  pailitions  at  each  joint,  are 
serviceable  for  bridges,  ladders,  masts,  poles^  joista,  fishing  rods,  staffs^  framing,  etc.  When  the 
partitions  are  removed  the  stems  ^cn-'e  expediently  $.?,  water  pipes  or  drains.  If  those  are  sawed  at 
the  sections,  the  natural  partitions  serve  as  the  bottoms  of  water  pails,  cooking  utensils  and  life 
preservers.  Cut  from  smaller  stems  are  the  parts  for  bows,  arrows,  quivers;  walking-  canes.,  flutes 
and  smoking  pipes.  When  split^  they  serve  to  make  nets,  hats,  fishing  rod^  (as  well  as  in  whole 
stems),  ivickerwork,  umbrellas  and  chopsticks.  Parts  of  the  leaves  of  some  species  are  used  for 
paps^rmakingj  thatch  and  hats.  The  young  shoots  are  used  for  food,  either  boiled  or  ptekled.  The 
seeds  also  furnish  food  and  the  ingredient  for  a  kind  of  beer.  Rpiny  speeies  are  planted  aa  hedged 
for  defense  against  foes,  animal  and  human.  Besides  all  this  some  kind-s  fumish  sweets  for  the 
table,  a  substance  ealled  "Indian  honey",  an  air-dried  saccharine  esiudation  from  the  nodes  or 
joints  of  the  stem.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  plant  is  but  one  of  millions  erected  for  mail's 
use  by  a  loving  God,  it  is  no  longer  a  cause  for  wonder  that  Jehovah  looked  at  His  cioation  and 
declared  it  "good^'.— Oenesia  1 :  12. 

Hell  Gets  Hotter 

C  A  United  Press  dispatch  out  of  Trysil,  Norway,  on  January  7  of  this  y^.i}.T, 
tells  how  Hell,  near  Trondheim,  warmed  up  from  40  degrees  below  aero  one 
day  to  14  degrees  above  the  next  day.  Thus  Trysijj  where  it  was  fo"ur  above 
aero,  one  day  wafe  hotter  than  Heli,  and  the  nest  day  it  was  colder  than  Hell. 
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BENEATH 


BEKEArn  the  hngiitli^'^  ftm. 
acl^iraLion  Hollywood  ia  vieW^ftSft' 
land  of  glamor.  CoTitmslinglv,  b«iefttiti 
the  red  plaT-c  of  fiery  denonpiatiou  it 
changt*.^  into  a  mucky  moruHt?  of  re*olt- 
ing  intimacy,  nHp^jullng  then  on  which 
brand  of  publicity  and  stA^i*  (*ITt*t^tii  are 
employed  to  exhibit  it,  ^roPywood  ap- 
pears either  a^i  sunny  lieip:ht3  of  achieve- 
ment or  low  swamps  of  dnpravity* 

Xotf  of  courscj  that  the  pahn-wavers 
claim  siril(*EiS  perfection  for  Hollywood 
personnel  and  pprrorinance^  Multiple 
laughs  nnd  slirups  would  quifkly  disiT^iss 
HUf'ii  udiiiformcd  opinion.  But  instead 
they  deify  rath<?r  Uian  deny  the  miadeeda 
of  Hollywood'^  great.  More  suhil*^  than 
the  adulation  of  metal  and  wooden  ima^- 
€8,  Hollywood  worship  arises  from  a 
deeper,  more  universal  iiripiilse — the  de- 
sire to  shed  Tiuserable  realities. 

By  thus  pnividiii^  escape  for  the 
drud^cr>'  filled  mindj  Hollyw  r}fid  has  ad- 
mittedly built  its  empire.  In  tile  phrase 
cf  analysts^  ii  *'dc»es  your  dreaming  fpr 
you"j  provides  ''reverie  by  experts'".  L^lm 
fantasies  hecomCj  then,  the  aspirin  for 
jitters  and  frustration^  increasingly  de- 
manded by  atomifVHgf-  sufferers,  2eatou3 
"puhlicity"  has  hrought  forth  a<^ts  and 
Bpisodes  of  cinema  life  to  brighten  and 
prolong  the  r*^ir(porary  illuaion. 

If  Hollyik^^ood's  hooi^ters  have  outdone 
themaelves  in  creating  the  l^end  of 
'■Holly (opia'^  the  critics  have  achieved 
Bome  exaggeratioTi.  Vice  in  tlie  western 
colony  is  their  repeated  theme.  Fres- 
surfed  io  find  shock  materiaJ  in  a  world 
eondittoned  hy  uiti(':h  iihock,  press  report- 
ers are  liard  put  to  famish  avariciioiis 


presses.  Froqtiehtlyjke$'hblecc#ffespond- 
ents  oijen  the  bidding  for  "salable  items" 
to  puhUcHy-ahy  ]nr?i<riprtlM, 

These  two  extremes  might  be  likened 
to  grease-paint,  that  indispensable  of 
Hollywotnl  make-up,  which  comes  in  a 
variety  of  shades.  For  the  fans  the  char- 
acters are  made  up  in  orchid-pink  glam- 
or. By  the  defamers  the  personapies  are 
smeared  with  lamphlHck  st^iurdaj.  Our 
quest  is  for  the  true  aspect  of  what  is 
beneath  HoUywood'a  greftse-paint* 

Snare  of  Bollywood  WorMhip 

For  practical  admonition,  let  the  riB- 
in^  gf;neration  turn  to  a  page  from  the 
composite  <rase  history  of  tJjonsH.nds  fif 
younf^  women* 

In  the  cubicle  of  one  of  Warner  Broth- 
ers' well-guardpil  puirant^fh,  a  policeman 
picked  up  the  phone.  After  a  brief  wait, 
during  which  hia  eyes  brushed  the  ex- 
cited HuKtHr  in  the  small  lobby,  the  con- 
nection clicked  in  his  ear.  "Tlie  girls  are 
here,  air/'  he  announced.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  inter-office  line,  the  studio's 
publicity  official  answHind  abstractedly, 
"Anotlier  crop  of  young  hopefuls.  AJl 
right,  Mike,  telFem  I'll  be  right  over." 

The  "young  hopefuls"  were  aU  of  that, 
and  about  as  pretty  a  sroup  of  mature- 
sliaped  ltit*u-agera  as  you  would  want  to 
see.  Surprised  glances  constantly  peered 
upward  &8  the  laughter  and  Dormal  chat 
let  muted  on  the  acoustical  ceiotex.  It 
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was  as  if  tlie  ceiling  were  reminding 
them;  "Speak  softly,  genius  at  work." 

Blondes  mostly,  one  was  an  intensely 
expectant  brunette,  Jane's  black  bob,  pa- 
goda style  ^  fitting  the  crown  of  her  bead 
like  a  silken  skull,  fell  to  a  single  cylin- 
drical curl  around  her  neck.  The  ebony 
sheen  was  parted  singly,  clnng  closely  to 
her  beautiful  head  contoursj  and,  Avhere 
it  Jay  upon  her  white  collar,  waved  up- 
ward like  the  inverted  petals  of  a  raven 
lily.  No  angles  appeared  beneath  the  blue 
serge  suit,  trim  to  a  pair  of  red,  ankle- 
strap  platforms,  matched  by  the  leather 
bag  slung  from  a  shoulder  strap.  The 
red  aecessorieSj  even  to  gloves,  picked 
up  her  dark  beauty  atril^ingly. 

Concentrating  on  the  big  event  of  a 
movie  studio  visit,  she  tried  to  thrust  out 
all  thought  of  family  and  home.  Yet  the 
wonder  of  what  her  schoolmates  would 
think  if  they  could  see  her  now  returned 
to  mind  even  in  this  expectant  moment 
Without  willing,  the  memory  of  her  de^ 
parture  from  Doeville,  named  for  a  dis- 
tant generation  of  Does  lately  represent- 
ed by  her  family  alone,  brought  her  back 
to  Main  Street. 

There  was  the  Greyhound  bus  stand- 
ing before  Daley's  Drug.  According  to 
the  press  dipping  her  mother  had  sent 
in  her  first  letter,  "The  whole  town 
turned  out  to  see  Jane  off."  Barely  con- 
scious of  the  cool  pane  of  the  bus  window^ 
her  flushed,  smiling  face  pressed  against 
it*  Seven  or  eight  of  the  football  squad 
craned  over  the  crowd  ahead  of  them. 
Their  white,  unbuttoned  sweaters,  open 
to  a  view  of  muscle -bulging  checks.  Each" 
beiirs  the  coveted  red  ^'W\  John  was  with 
them,  of  course.  John  was  hers.  Con- 
veyed without  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
all  the  girls  ei£:cept  Susie,  title  vested  now 
exclusively  in  Jane^  because  Susie  had 
finally  defaulted. 

Sudden  clacking  of  the  bus  motor 
warned  the  eelebrators  to  step  away. 
Songs  and  shouting  drowned  in  the 
din.  Daley's  Drug  moved  slowly  past 
Ker  last  glimpse  of  the  merrymakers 
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struck  one  sobering  chord — the  serious 
eyes  aboye  her  father's  smiling  lips.  It 
had  been  a  wonderful  day,  full  of  the 
food  her  ambition  craived* 

The  sights  of  the  trip  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  tlie  coast  engrossed  her  atten- 
tion. Still  in  the  haze  of  her  first  expan- 
sive view  of  the  Rockies,  a  stir  in  the 
knot  of  waiting  girls  broke  the  reverie. 
Looking  up  she  saw'  a  handsome  man 
striding  down  the  lobby  toward  them. 
Excited  curiosity  before  each  successive 
door  that  their  charming  guide  opened 
to  iet  the  girls  enter  kept  at  peak  pres- 
sure. A  red  light  over  one  glaring  on  a 
warning  sign,  "Do  not  open  when  red 
light  is  on,'^  held  them  up  several  minutes. 

Then  the  red  light  faded  and  they  were 
led  into  a  large  room  which  was,  their 
guide  explained,  a  "set".  Machines  and 
cranes  bearing  large  unlit  lamp  assem- 
blies were  being  shuffled  about.  Workmen 
moved  everywhere  in  apparent  confu- 
sion. Of  course,  the  girls  quickly  spotted 
the  little  trailer,  as  they  could  see 
through  the  open  door,  fitted  out  as  a 
frilly  pink-and  blue  dressing  room.  Be- 
side the  wheeled  dressing  room  was  a 
matching  small  bouse  with  the  same  low 
gable-roof  design.  Jane's  dreams,  which 
had  taken  a  backseat  before  all  the  oner- 
ous machiner^^  in  the  rather  dingy  studio 
structure^  flamed  once  more. 

Back  in  her  small  room  in  a  Hollj^vood 
boulevard  hotel,  she  sat  down  to  write. 
The  events  of  the  day  trooped  past  on 
the  many  sheets  penned  to  her  family. 
Thrillingly  described  over  many  pages 
was  the  unexpected  sight  of  Miss  Craw- 
ft)rd  feeding  her  pup.  In  a  crowd,  she 
related^  the  guide  had  pointed  out  the 
back  of  Clark  Gable's  head*  As  she  la- 
bored over  the  composition,  the  intense 
yearning  returned;  desire  to  become  a 
great  actress  flamed  to  the  feverish  fin- 
gers holding  the  pen.  So  full  of  Holly- 
wood worship,  this  letter  yet  failed  to 
alert  her  parents  to  the  symptomatic 
warning  inherent  This  was  partly  be- 
cause she  dared  not  write  them  of  her 


ripened  determination  to  remain.  Clos- 
ing the  envelope  for  postingj  ,she  won- 
dered how  she  could  manage  to  stay. 

Th£  Bait 

AVith  only  two  more  days  of  tlic  tour, 
this  problem  required  haste.  The  next 
day  an  unexpected  solution  appeared.  It 
happened  while  she  was  being  shown 
through  a  dance  stndio-  As  the  girls 
looked  on,  she  enjoyed  the  admiring 
glances  of  one  of  the  instructors.  He 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  try  one  of  the 
exercises  several  students  were  practic- 
ing. It  was  quite  easily  performed,  to  the 
teacher's  j^pparent  delight*  As  the  rou- 
tine was  finished  he  asked  her  into  the 
office*  while  her  tour-mateti  looked  on 
covetously. 

So  ecstatic  was  his  praise  of  her  **ex- 
eeptional  grace  and  promising  talent" 
that  she  confessed  her  great  longing  to 
try  for  cinema  stardom.  Instantly  she 
received  sympathy :  ''You  have  come  to 
the  right  place  for  help/"  Before  many 
minutes  he  had  completed  a  letter  to  her 
folks  full  of  heart-warming  phrases 
about  her  "natural  aptitude  for  the 
dance",  "tremendous  talent''  and  '*photo- 
genic  personality".  He  expressed  hope 
that  "she  would  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  artistic  nature  she 
so  evidently  possessed''.  He  concluded 
with  a  plea  for  parental  permission  for 
study  in  Hollywood,  tliat  »she  '*might  lay 
hold  upon  her  proper  heritage".  As  she 
tucked  this  letter  in  with  a  note  of  ex- 
planation for  "Dad  especially",  deligJit 
shone  in  dancing  brown  eyes.  Like  dead 
embers  lighting  in  the  breeze,  her  dee- 
pairing  hopes  soared. 

Her  friend,  who  was  now  fully  in  her 
confidence,  had  offered  to  escort  her  back 
to  the  hotel.  "The  chief  problem  for  girls 
like  you,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  the  matter 
of  publicity.  The  casting  directors  have 
to  see  you  in  film,  and  they  won't  con- 
sider a  screen  test  unless  they  can  see 
the  right  photos.  I  think  I  have  the  right 
man  to  put  you  across  but  it  will  take 
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some  pictures.  I  have  a  camera  and  a 
little  studio  in  my  hotel  .  .  .  ""  He  let 
the  suggestion  die  there. 

Pictures^  of  course;  that  was  what  she 
needed.  Had  not  her  camera  portrait  ap- 
peared in  several  upstate  newspapers! 
Jane's  hopes  were  indeed  establishing 
new  altitiide  records  this  day.  Her  knight 
met  and  downed  each  barrier  to  her  am- 
bition. Managing  only  to  prevent  it  from 
sounding  blurted,  her  request  surged 
forth:  "Would  you  take  my  picture?"  It 
was  arranged  for  the  following  night 
when  the  tour  left  for  borne  without  lier. 

The  "studio"  turned  out  to  he  a  hotel 
room.  Camera  and  accessories  stood  at 
one  end,  while  screened  off  at  the  other 
end  were  bed  and  dressing  table.  Even 
her  billowing  hopes  did  not  repel  the  fin- 
ger of  fear.  The  finger  grew  into  a  hand 
clutching  her  heart  when  the  friend  sug- 
gested that  she  change  behind  the  screen 
into  some  bathing  attire.  Common  sense 
should  have  come  to  her  aid  admonishing 
that  this  was  simply  a  man's  sleeping 
quarters.  She  had  no  intention  of  using 
it  as  he  suggested,  even  for  "publicity 
shots".  Not  without  much  inner  struggle 
over  the  death  of  her  hopes,  she  handed 
back  robe  and  suit  and  announced  that 
siie  was  leaving.  As  ihe  walked  toward 
the  door  the  "photographer"'  did  not  bar 
the  way,  as  &he  had  been  taught  by  many 
movies  to  expect.  Instead  he  spoke  dis- 
armingly,  in  soothing,  boudoir  tones.  Ob- 
serving her  hesitation,  he  said  casually, 
''Why  don't  you  have  a  cigarette  before 
you  go.  Forget  the  pictures^  if  that  is 
what  worries  you/'  He  proffered  a  pack- 
age, remarking,  "This  is  a  new  brand  just 
put  on  the  market," 

Marihuana  Thickens  the  Plot 

Well,  why  not  1  Taste  of  the  first  "drag'" 
proved  that  it  was  a  brand  she  had  never 
smoked  before.  Almost  instantly  she  had 
no  nerves.  Anxiety  fled  like  a  foolish 
nightmare.  Even  the  drab  room  bright- 
ened. So  exhilirated  was  her  whole  re- 
action that  she  drew  deeply^  inhaling 
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hope  with  each  longfTil,  The  new  sensa- 
tion wa^  Overwhelming.  With  the  last 
remembered  puff  all  moml  resistanre 
fled.  In  these  few  momeTits  the  fumes  of 
a  littJe-understood  poison  had  infused 
another  heautiful,  if  unwise,  victim. 
For  the  rest  of  this  black  night  the 
sordid  stimulation  of  marihuana  reigned 
unchallenged. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  marihuana 
cigarette  for  seduction  }ias  never  been 
exposed  to  the  general  public.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  aphrodisiacs 
known*  It  stimulates  rather  than  nar- 
cotizes every  organ  in  the  body,  particu- 
larly the  sesuaL  When  smoking  is  gen- 
erally so  prevalent,  even  among  high- 
school  students,  what  is  easier  than 
slipping  in  a  few  marihuanas  which  look 
ju&t  like  the  unprohibited  brands,  espe- 
cially in  the  dim  light  of  bars^  or  the 
darkness  of  parked  cars?  Authorities 
claim  that  the  high^school  traffic  in  mari- 
huana (also -spelled  marijuana)  poses 
an  unusual  problem  of  enforcement 

Next  morning  Jane's  reverie  of  eryinj; 
out  her  misery  on  her  mother's  shoulder 
was  cut  short.  Aloud  knock  sounded.  The 
photographer  again!  Fear  alone  forced 
her  to  admit  him.  Without  a  word  he 
held  up  the  horrible  pictures  of  her 
made  the  night  before.  "The  boss  likes 
them.  He  wants  some  movies  of  you/' 

Hope  flickered  a  moment  but  the  leer 
in  his  eyes  drove  it  away.  Exposure  of 
her  body^  not  acting,  was  what  the  boss 
wanted.  If  she  had  only  taken  dramatics 
and  ballet  at  school  the  predicament 
might  not.  inspire  such  desperation.  As 
if  following  her  thoughts  the  tormenting 
voice  broke  in:  'Til  fix  up  the  rent  with 
the  clerk  as  we  go  out  .  ,  »  "  At  the 
door  she  bid  mental  adieu  to  family  and 
friends,  relinquished  John  to  Susie,  The 
movies  she  crashed  were  licentious  ones. 

Many  civic  and  veteran's  clubs  through- 
out the  United  States  and  probably  else- 
where constantly  demand  nude  films  for 
''entertainment  purposes"*  Without  such 
source  of  income  the  pornographic  him 
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makers  could  not  batten  on  the  beauty  of 
so  many  young  women.  Instead  of  re- 
generated as  movie  stereotype  so  fondly 
depicts,  the  real  Jane  Does  more  often 
reach  the  mental  institution,  the  prison, 
the  morgue.  Misery  unmeasured  bought 
for  money  so  meager!  Perhaps  no  more 
than  a  'Tringe  industry''^  the  licentious 
film  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
picture  of  Hollywood  \vithout  paint. 

Moderate  investigation  dissolves  many 
HoUytopian  myths.  Again,  specifically, 
it  punctures  the  conception  that  the  pic- 
ture personnel  is  one  democratic  family* 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  rank  conscious 
as  a  rajah's  principality,  Dollar  economy 
rates  the  four  top  castes  in  about  this 
order:  owner-producers  (who  us^aally 
pay  homage  to  some  bank)^  producers, 
directors,  stars.  Consequently  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  lowly  "walk-on"  you  will 
have  about  as  much  association  with 
"royalty"  as  the  rajah's  drudge,  (Ex-^ 
ceptions  admitted.)  Nor  are  degenerates 
rigorously  purged  from  the  top  ranks. 
Homosexuality,  drunkenness,  drug  ad- 
diction, and  indulgence  in  mass  orgies 
called  ''sexual  circuses"  corrupt  a  fringe 
element 

Certainly  Not  All  Bad 

But  when  viewing  the  sordid  and  un- 

favorable  side  of  H<»llywood,  do  not  lose 
sight  of  this  fact:  Thirty  thousand  or 
more  employees  o^  the  cinema  factories 
include  the  finest  artists  and  craftsmen 
of  superlative  skill  and  attainments.  The 
majority  are  exceptionally  talented  peo- 
ple earning  a  living  in  the  manner  to 
■which  they  arc  best  adapted.  Most  of 
these  occupations  are  as  moral  as  medi* 
cine  and  law*  Many  require  a  profession- 
al mastery  possessed  by  few  people  on 
earth.  The  generous  and  fine  people  of 
Hollywood  should  take  no  offense  for 
exposure  of  a  seamy  side  foreign  to  their 
association. 

In  fact,  removal  of  misconception 
should  be  welcomed*  Shipwrecks  such  as 
Jane  Doe  are  caused  by  misconceptions 
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that  are  not  fostered  by  repntable  cinenia 
oMcials.  Tlie  concensus  of  their  advice 
to  young  people  is  briefly  this: 
Don^t  come  to  Ilollywood  to  learn  drama,  ex- 

peeting  to  ent^r  the  muvits.  II  you  have  latent 
and  lovo  to  a<3t,  leam  acrting  or  dramaties  in 
yoiir  home  toym.,  or  in  boihc  nearby  city  wbero 
you  can  sww  friends  and  family*  The  principles 
c£  flotin^,  dancing,  singing  are  the^  naiiw  ail 
over  the  world,  not  held  in  monopoly  by  Holly- 


vnod.  Do  not  coofuae  love  of  the  life  you  think 
people  live  in  Hollywood  with  love  of  tha  pro- 
fession for  itself.  As  in  other  tieldi^,  work, 
which  becomes  intolerably  hard  except  to  those 
who  cheTish  it,  brings  the  juicjiest  rewards. 

From  the  Bible  comes  even  better  ad- 
vice: Avoid  the  glitter  of  tliis  world's 
Utopias*  They  will  turn  out  to  be  snares, 
ev&n  as  HoJlytopia^  Seek  the  only  satisfy- 
ing goal,  G^mI's  kingdom. — Contributed. 


Duncan's  Adult  Delinquency  Breeds  JuiJcnilc  Delinquency 

C  Crinuiial  twn-agcrft  of  Dnncui,  Oklahom*,  take  after  Uietr  lawlesB  adulLti.  This  is  shown  by 
«n  editorial  in  the  Duncan  Bannerf  which  wo«  roprioUd  re««Dtly  in  th*  Tnlsn  Tribune.  It  tells 
how-  mora  than  ft  down  youths  bad  wufessed  to  abctplifting  and  stooling  from  teading  Btoroi 
ifl  Datioan.  They  did  this,  tjot  b«cHdse  nf  want  or  need,  for  Ihey  eatue  from  prosperous  homca. 
They  atole  preanraably  for  the  ^'thrill"  of  it.  Other  vandftliRm  ^hiraitted  by  Duncan's  youLbful 
ehminnlR  ineludes  the  dumueiufC  °^  K°ld  lettering  on  bttainoss  bmldingB^  tbe  bi^eaking  of  nnrnpr- 
ooB  windows  ot  oofinpied  hiiilrfingB,  and  the  pouring  of  beroune  over  front  porches  ond  then 
sttttiufT  them  aflrv  while  the  residsEieefl  are  occupied.  No  flnea  were  paid.  Nu  priuun  neuteiiDeia 
wpfft  imposed.  No  bouds  irere  posted.  And  no  namfts  of  the  offepdera  were  pnblTsheri  in  the 
pubhc  prefiB.  Atoae^mf^t  fnr  their  juveuUe  ains  conai5t«d  only  of  apologieiDg  to  the  rictimfl, 
retumitig  stolen  gooda  ar  paying  for  sAme,  and  attraidiag  Sunday  uchuul. 
C  One  posBibte  re^^on  vliy  these  jnveoile  d^Iluquetita  firot  off  no  ea^y  was  bf>oai]ae  authoritiee 
roflJiMd  that  the  youth  of  that  city  were  only  following  in  the  fwtsteps  of  Duncan's  adults. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  only  six  montba  prior  to  this  petty  larceny  thfi  adult  population  of 
Duncan  threw  all  law  and  order  tu  the  wind  and  ai^aaultcd  Jchoyah'e  innoe«nt  witne^eB.  (S#e 
Awakel  NoTembcT  8,  1W9  )  Durirg  that  reign  of  terror,  Diinctin'Q  children  watched  their 
partfuts  amash  ivindows^  aet  antomobilfiB  on  tint  ^^^  ™ob  harmlnRs  Christiana  a^i  Iht^y  eu^aged 
in  worshiping  God.  Teeu-B^erB  watched  prominent  dtizcttB,  Amsriean  Legiotinaires,  and  oiitH" 
inp  «ity  offleiala  lead  the  mnh  in  committing  crimtK  far  irreater  than  petty  thievery.  Teen-a^erB 
observed  that  all  this  crim«  was  imoppo6«d  by  lav^mforeement  agfnicit;^^  It  is  little  wonder, 
then,  that  tbfl  deliuquent  children  follow  the  diagraeefnl  osiample  set  by  DonPAn's  lawless  adults. 


Thff  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  alone;  so  two  mvsl  love  thv  Lord  your  God  i^^h  aZ) 

ycur  mind  and  ail  your  heart  and  aU  your  strength.  Theae  instructions  that  I  am  ffiving 

yoft  today  ar^  to  he  ^td  in  your  mind}  y<Hi  mti^t  impress  thejnr  ov  your  nhiMren,  and 

talk  ahaut  them  VChen  you  are  sitting  at  hiymt,  w^d  vhen  you.  go  off  on  a  yourney^  and 

mhen  you  lie  dovn  and  whAi  ^ou  ffet  upj  yon  msvt  bind  them  on  your  hand  as 

a  iisn^  Qnd  ihey  i^\tst  be  u^m  on  y&ur  fore&sad  ^x  a  mark;  you  must  inscrt(te 

them  on  the  dvorpoais  of  your  house  itnd  an  your  paten.  Train  up  a  thild  in 

the  vmy  he  should  go;  and  even  vihen  he  is  oM^  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  The  rod 

of  correction  gives  visdomj  &hJ  a  fJatd  who  it  left  to  himJitetf  brinffa  dkgrace  on 

hia  motfrpr.— Deateponomy  6:4-9;  Pro  verba  22:  6;  29t  15,  An  Amer,  Trans. 
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AWAKEi 


— in  a  Setting 
,of  Beauty  and  Misery 


^■^v-: 


1^^- 


4   -     ^^^«5F 


By  "Awake!"  correspondent  In  Italy 

STEAMING  south  of  the  is^ 
land  of  Sardinia,  with  its 
buff-eolored  hills  patched  with 
fuzzy  green,  the  ocean  liner 
makes  straight  for  the  bay  of  Naples. 
The  Mediterranean  wind  spanks  our  fac- 
es as  we  stand  in  the  how  scanning  with 
anticipation  the  azure  expanse  before  us, 
searching  for  another  sign  of  land.  Only 
a  lonely  vessel  breaks  the  blue,  trailing  a 
wisp  of  smoke.  As  for  land  and  Italy, 
many  more  hours  will  pass  before  sight- 
ing  them,  and  our  imaginations  are 
spurred  by  the  exciting  curiosity  that  the 
unknown  creates.  We  ask  ourselves  about 
Naples,  the  Isle  of  Caprij  smoking  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  the  once-buried  eity  of  Pom- 
peii^  and  scan  the  horizon  again  with 
sharpened  expectation  and  hope  of  see- 
ing Vltalia.  Would  you  like  to  see  it,  tool 

Nearing  Naples,  w^e  pass  by  the  well- 
known  'isle  of  the  lovers',  Capri  (kah'- 
pree)j  rising  from  the  sea  like  a  tasty 
morsel  for  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
Naples.  Capri  means  ''goats'',  and  a 
goats'  paradise  it  would  be,  if  they  could 
have  free  hand.  How  they  would  delight 
to  romp  among  its  rocky  crags,  vineyard- 
covered  slopes,  its  verdant  olive  or- 
chards and  sunny  beaches !  But,  instead, 
these  same  features  have  transformed 
Capri  into  an  international  summer  re- 
sort, to  delight  vacationing  humans  who 
pass  the  time  there  as  happily  as  would 
their  four-legged,  bearded  friends. 

Look  at  that  water!  Here  must  be  the 
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^^pularity  that  keeps  the  is- 
land'^s  four  villages — two  by 
the  beach  and  two  among  the 
rocky  heights— busy  cater- 
ing to  the  tourist  life  that 
fills  the  place,  Hanging  in 
color  from  light  turquoise  to 
a  deep  sky  blue,  the  crystal 
clearness  of  the  water  per- 
mits a  glimpse  of  the  sea 
floor  even  in  the  deep  places, 
Capri  is  thought  by  many  historians  to 
have  been  the  "island  of  the  sirens"  in 
Homer's  Odyssey.  To  keep  from  being 
enchanted  and  drawn  to  the  island,  the 
sage  Ulysses  insisted  on  being  bound  to 
his  ship's  mast  and  having  his  rowers' 
ears  stopped  with  wax  so  only  he  could 
hear  the  enticing,  sweet  songs  of  the 
sirens.  Even  local  legends  tel]  of  how  na- 
tives  used  the  liquid  voices  of  lovely 
girls  hidden  among  the  many  eaves  of 
the  isle  to  lure  passing  sailors  to  shore. 
To  the  tourist's  lasting  regret,  the  sirens 
are  gone;  only  the  caves  reniain.  But 
even  these  olfer  the  prospect  of  adven- 
ture, so  we  set  out  to  explore  the  beat 
known,  the  Grotto  Azziirro. 

Entrance  to  the  grotto  is  made  by  boat 
through  an  opening  five  feet  high — an 
inipractieabtc  stunt  if  the  sea  is  rough. 
This  opening  is  the  top  of  a  huge  arch, 
now  almost  eonipletely  submerged,  al- 
though in  Roman  times  it  is  believed  the 
arch  was  above  water,  affording  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  cavern  within.  Since  then, 
estimates  are  that  the  island  has  sunk 
15  to  20  feet,  leaving  jnst  the  roof  of  the 
arch  above  the  surface.  Beyond  this  arch 
is  the  eavo,  90  feet  w^ide,  IGO  feet  long, 
and  45  feet  high ;  the  water  in  it  is  over 
45  feet  deep.  What  makes  it  so  outstand- 
ing is  its  illumination,  as  the  w^ater  under 
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the  areh  refracts  the  sunlight  from  out- 
side and' magically  transmits  a  soft  blu- 
isii  glow  to  the  Interior,  It  is  fascinating 
to  watch  tiny  silvery  gems  glisten  and 
dance  where  the  "Water  splashes.  Objects 
placed  in  tlio  pool  magieally  become  lus- 
trous silrer  pieces;  a  swimmer  has  the 
sheen  of  a  silverfish, .  To  leave  and 
emerge  into  tlie  sunlight  outside  again  is 
like  leaving  an  unreal  world  behind.  But 
we  must,  for  there  are  other  iiigiits  to  see. 
The  hay  of  Naples  is  said  to  have  once 
contained  crvstal-clear  water  like  that 
surrounding  the  Isle  of  Capri.  But  today, 
due  to  heavy  commercial  traflic,  the  har- 
bor is  generally  eloudy  in  color  and  often 
littered  with  floating  debris  thrown  from 
passing  boats  or  nearby  factories.  How- 
ever, should  one  enter  the  bay  by  boat  on 
a  moouHt  night,  he  would  he  fa^cinalcd 
by  the  resplendent  effect  of  silvery  rip- 
ples on  inky-black  waters  hemmed  in  by 
the  embroidery  of  a  thousand  lights. 

Vitlainoaa  Ml.  Vesuvius 

To  the  right  as  you  enter  the  bay  of 
Naples  is  the  stubby,  sulky,  dark  figure 
of  the  unpredictable  Mt.  Vesuvius,  now 
the  only  fully  active  voU-ano  on  the  con- 
tinent. Today  it  rears,  it?elf  up  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  bay  on  the  southeast 
side  from  Naples.  Green  orchards  and 
vineyards  thrive  on  the  rich  volcanic 
soil  around  its  base.  Its  top  half  U  cov- 
ered with  loose  rock  pumice  callwl  lapilli, 
in  places  over  one  foot  deep,  and  it 
acts  hke  seatihore  sand  when  you  walk 
through  it.  At  the  suimnit  is  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  crater,  many  acres  in  area^ 
and  the  rim  i?  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
crater's  now-solid  floor.  'Whiic  there  is  no 
"blow-off"  hole  in  the  crater  floor  today, 
where  steam,  gas  or  smoke  may  escape, 
it  is  still  active  within.  Stepping  along 
the  ridge,  which  is  from  four  to  twenty 
feet  broad,  one  must  use  care  not  to  slip 
with  the  frequent  landtilides  that  break 
off  due  to  thy  heat  in  tiie  rim  and  fall  to 
the  floor  of  the  <'rater.  The  rim  is  honey- 
combed permitting  the  heat  to  escape, 
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This  is  what  the  almost  4,000-foot-higb 
Vesuvius  is  like  today,  but  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago  it  was  a  harmless  hill  coyered 
over  with  orchards  and  luscious  vine- 
yards, sleeping  soundly.  Suddenly,  on 
August  24,  A.D.  79,  it  awoke  with  a  roar, 
spitting  ashes,  pumice,  lava  and  fire  over 
the  countryside,  burying  homes  and 
towns  swiftly  and  suddenly.  Pompeii, 
Stabia  and  Ercolano  disappeared  from 
view  under  volcanic  matter.  The  popula- 
tion of  Pompeii  alone  is  estimated  as 
having  been  over  20,000,  of  which  num- 
ber only  a  few  thousand  failed  to  flee  in 
time.  Another  disastrous  eruption  in 
1631  claimed  4,000  lives.  In  1767  the  lava 
flow  advanced  toward  Naples;  in  1794  it 
invaded  and  destroyed  Torre  del  Greco; 
Massa  and  S,  Sebastiano  were  the  next 
victims  in  1872,  while  1906  saw  Vesuvius 
cut  loose  against  the  innocent  towns  of 
Bosco  Trecase,  Ottaiano,  S.  Giuseppe 
Vesiaviano.  These  are  among  Vesuvius' 
mos^t  violent  acts. 

The  most  recent  display  of  the  moun- 
tain's bad  disposition  came  in  March, 
1!)44,  when  it  recoiled  and  struck  out  in 
smoking  fury.  For  over  a  week,  several 
series  of  explosions  vomited  smoke  and 
dnst  into  the  air.  reaching  a  height  of 
from  9,000  to  15,000  feet.  Lava,  although 
thrown  out  in  several  different  streams, 
fortunately  did  little  damage  to  home  or 
life.  The  roar,  the  fire  and  the  blackened 
skies  caused  the  humble  Catholic  folk  to 
pray  fervently  to  their  saints  for  pro- 
tection, even  laying  their  images  in  the 
lava's  path  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
halt  its  approach. 

Pompeii,  Past  and  Present 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Ka- 
pies,  beyond  Vesuvius,  lies  what  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii.  Utterly 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius in  A.D.  79,  it  remained  buried  be- 
neath a  blanket  of  rock  pumice  and  ashes, 
19  to  23  feet  deep,  until  finally  uncovered 
by  excavations  in  1748.  By  means  of 
these  careful  diggings  modern  man  has 
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been  able  to  penetrate  the  intimacy  of  the  tatian.  One  can  take  an  up-to-date,  elec- 
fainily  life  of  Pompeii's  dwellers.  '  trie,,  trackless  trolley  through  the  city, 
One  thing  stands  out  iu  their  paints  ride  a  fmiicuiar  railroad  from  the  bot- 
ings,  sculpture,  inscriptions,  magnificent  torn  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  hail  a 
temples,  and  the  individual  iiouseh<?ld  ^-"  o^  horse-drawii  mrvmge  for  a  trip 
shrines  of  their  gods.  It  is  an  air  of  reli-  aroT^nd  the  city,  dodging  trains,  bitycles, 
gious  mvstery  emanating  from  it  all  and  niotorfiycles  and  the  small  Italian  auto- 
telling  of  a  pagan,  devilish  religion,  high-  mobiles.  For  carrjdng  merchandise,  there 
It  developed.  Noticeable  ia  the  worship  are  huge  trailer  triicks,  or  a  midget  truck 
of  Ifeis,  the  ligyptian  gofldess  of  mother^  built  around  a  motorcyclp  or  motor- 
hood  and  fertility,  Jupiter,  Venus,  the  scooter.  If  these  are  too  fast,  or  too  es- 
satyrs,  besides  other  sex-gods  and  god-  pensive,  one  can  use  the  mule-drawn 
defines ;  the  majority  of  the  btiiJdinga  are  carts,  or  carry  tjie  goods  in  the  pecHljar- 
decorated  on  the  o'utaide  with  symbols  ly  Italian  style,  on  hit^  head.  Anxiously 
of  the  human  organs  of  reproduction,  yo^i  will  Tvntch  a  young  Italian  riding  a 
Idolatry  was  a  part  of  their  daily  life,  bicyele  and  nonchalantly  b&lancing  on 
Interestiner,  however,  is  the  lone  home  his  head  a  large,  six-  by  two-foot  tray 
believed  to  be  that  of  an  early  Christian,  filled  with  freshly  hakod  bread,  or  an  old 
in  which  was  found  an  inscription  of  the  woman  walldng  unconcernedly  under  a 
''Lord's  Prayer"  in  Latin,  and  which  bulky  bundle  that  may  have  required  a 
home  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  have  good  husky  man  to  lift!  And  over  there 
a  househoM  shrine  for  idolatry?  ^^  ^  comfcal  sight:  iliQ  basket  man,  with 
A  short  distance  from  the  ancient,  life-  ^J^*^  different  baskets  on  his  back ;  and 
less  Roman  city  is  located  the  new  Italian  the  broom  man,  carrying  some  four  doa- 
eity  of  Pompeii.  Modern  Pompeii  has  a  en  kinds  of  brooms  and  brushes,  crying 
magnificent  temple,  too:  a  sumptuous  o^t  sco^pe^ah-e-e  to  advise  the  150 
ehnreh  bedecked  with  gold,  rubies,  emer-  [amilies  m  the  apartment  hout^e  that  the 
aids,  other  precious  gems  and  huge  ytat-  t»room  man  is  here  agam. 
ues  of  the  ^'Madonna"  and  the  "saints".  Every  morning  Keapolitan  women  go 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Maples,  one  can  s&e  out  to  do  theit  daily  shopping.  T^ieymay 
that  almost  everv  home  has  a  modern  come  from  an  m^pie  flat  of  four  to  six 
household  shrine  of  a  "patron  saint",  rooms  with  a  bath,  or  from  a  small,  one- 
particularly  favored  being  St.  Anthony,  room  stone  house  with  an  open  charcoal 
where  a  small  lamp  or  candle  glows  sur-  Ire,  an  earfhen  floor,  a  single  15-watt 
rounded  bv  flowers,  and  other  religious  bulb  for  light,  a  bare  log  and  clay  tile 
objects.  Look!  the  shops,  post  offices  and  roof  under  which  a  family  of  twelve  hud- 
the  banks  have  them,  too.  Even  the  buss-  die  on  wooden  beds  with  straw  mattress- 
es, ears  and  trucks  [  Images  are  found  in  es.  Along  the  streets  or  m  tho  pia^^as  are 
every  pia'/zfi,  in  tiny  niches  on  the  out-  rows  of  stands  displaying  fruit,  vegeta- 
side  of  buildings,  in  cubicles.  Now  wait!  bles,  fish,  flowers,  eggs,  meat  and  other 
Did  we  not  just  remark  about  this  same  foodstuffs.  Gesticulating  Italian  ven- 
religious  peculiarity  in  old  pagan  Pom-  dors,  both  male  and  female,  try  to  out- 
peii?  My !  there  is  no  difference  is  there!  shout  each  other  in  their  Neapolitan  dia- 
lect in  order  to  attract  attention  and  sell 
The  City  of  Naples  mor^  wares.  Among  these  the  lady  shop- 
Naples  itself  is  a  city  of  contrasts,  P^,^,;?^^f^  ^^^  ^f>^'  ^y.>^^"?  ^  little  here, 
greatly  damaged  by  the  war.  Its  customs  ?  f^^tle  there,  and  pnttmg  her  purchases 
are  quaint,  fashions  quite  modern,  man-  into  the  mevitable  shopping  bag  she  car- 
nerisms  amusing  and  enjoyable.  Typical  nes.  Canned  goods  fiud  no  market  here. 
of  this  observation  is  the  city's  transpor-  Then  to  the  panificio  where,  according 


to  the  size  of  h^r  femaly,  ahe  wtJ\  hay  ehsAt  and  tre  detected,  tb^y  lat^ih  &11  tbe 

three  or  more  kllogreuns  of  the  large  h&rder.  Any  lunse-drftwa  haok  driver  aaks 

Italian  loaves  of  bread.  Everything  ih  just  twice  what  he  expects  to  get  and  -when, 

Bold  by  "weight;  an  exception  is  eg^Sj  wiDiout comm^nt^ yon  ha.lvf>  hiapTiw*  and  give 

which  are  sold  for  35  lire  each.  At  the  him  the  eorceot  one,  he  simply  chuokles  and 

■ffine  store  she  will  jmrdiase  the  essential  ™»y  evea  insist  o|i  sbakjog  tanda  with  you 

vino  da  pasto,  c^oosihg  red  or  white  bc-  iiumtidiakl^  aa  a  maj:k  ot  ^leem, 

cordiDg  10  the  taste  of  her  family,  all  of  The  vifiitor  to  Naples  cannot  help  but 

wlt<jm  like  wine,  from  baby  to  daddy,  ivflp*fi  ujinn  Uie^iitirulf-xistenceof  many 

And,  oh!  Ave  must  not  forget  tlie  v^a-  of  its  people.  As  he  reflects,  he  may  won- 

ghetti*  How  could  we  when  it  i&  eaten  ^^r  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  thoir 

every  day.  Here  tliere  ia  lots  of  variety,  indigence,  to  improve  their  lot.  Even  ao 

for  in  Italy  simgljetti  and  macaroni  are  did  the  writer  of  the  above  article  in  the 

prepared  in  at  least  one  hundred  differ-  U(i%  Ameruian  when,  moved  by  thfe  iig- 

ent  styles,  si^ee  and  shapes,  either  very,  ure  of  a  tinv,  eight-year-old  girl  beggiiiiG:^ 

vwry  ih'in  or  quite  thick  or  somewhere  hf.  oimm]: 

in  between.  Finally,  with  a  Tew  spoonfda  gh^  ^^  ^  measure  o£  the  groat  and  anmeut 

of  tomato  pa8te  and  some  ehee^^,  she  ^^^^y,  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  p^^ 

sets  off  for  home  to  prepare  iicr  average  gpnf^ratinns.  good  people  huve  tried  to  do  soi[i«. 

Italian  rrieal.  thing  about  the  beggars  of  Naples,  and  par- 

o                   J  41.     >r      «f  ticularly  about  thcac  bcg/ijine  children  ivho  arc 

a^ggoTB,  and  the  Kemedy  ^  rtpmnth  lo  the  conscience  of  the  world.  Dut 

One  of  the  things  that  rrmr  (he  beauty  tht  problem  is  mnth  big^^r  thnn  the  flgfnriM 
of  this  picturesque  peninatilar  city  is  the  which  have  thus  far  <Iealt  with  it, 
dirt  and  mth  that  covers  a  large  portion  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ly  agree.  The  problem  is 
ofNaple*  TtisrmuiueredanlyonasmaU  ^^^h  biK^er  than  the  Qgcneics  and  or- 
Bcole-  by  the  daily  street  sweepings,  ae-  ga„i,ations  that  have  thus  far  dealt  ^ith 
complished  by  mon  and  women  with  it  None  of  Italy's  past  or  present  politi- 
hr*M>ms  that  look  l^e  those  legendary  ^^,  ^egimea  have  succe^eded  in  remedy- 
ones  that  witches  rode  on.  Th.«  coadition  i«^  it'fccoDomic  recovery  pro^rama  and 
cannot  be  attributed  to  materia  poverty  f,,^^;  ^;^i  „^i  slightly  scratch  the  eur- 
alone,  but  greatly  responsible,  also,  le  the  f^^  ^^  provide  no  cure.  The  fact  that 
poverty  in  knowledge  and  morahty.  Beg-  ^^  ^^^y^.^  wealthiest  rcligiouB  organi- 
gars  are  abundant,  and  make  themselves  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  headquarters  in  thia  land, 
a  general  nuisance  not  only  to  tourists  ^^h  untold  opportumties  to  hntt^r  tbn 
and  forei^ers  but  to  the  nativeB  as  ^^elf are  of  its  adherents,  still  leaves  the 
well  Deficribmg  this  r.-ndibon,  the  Rome  problem  unsolved.  It  is  much,  mneh  too 
Datl^  Amertean  of  September  21,  1949,  g-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
reDorts  *  o                 * 

All  over  Naples  today,  you  ^.  siehts  like  ^it^l^J  ^"^/Jf^r''  becomes  the  truth 
thia.  They  ore  not  new.  They  are  not  bom  of  ^*  ^«  ^^^^  ^^  <^P^  »^  ^"^  considers  the 
the  war,  necess^ly.  For  Naples  ia  traditional  impotence  and  mability  of  men  to  'puU 
ly  a  city  of  beggars.  They  have  their  own  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps', 
Qijild.  They  appt«ntjce  children  at  a  tender  Only  one  real  hope  exists  for  this  groan- 
age,  .  ,  ,  ait  experts  in  faking  pbj^cal  ai)-  ing  creation,  and  sensible  perfioufi  are 
nunts  calculated  to  awaken  ibe  sympathy  of  turning  their  hearts  toward  it  now.  Only 
the  passer-by.  And  yet,  despite  th*  misery.  Almighty  God  can  bring  to  an  end  the 
what  a  beautiful  city  Naples  is  and  with  what  present  unjust  system  of  things  and  ea- 
*pirit  even  its  poorest  inliabitants  live.  Even  tabliah  His  perfect  rule  of  righteousness 
the  beggars  have  timu  lo  laugh^  and  when  they  by  Hift  King,  Christ  Jeaus, 
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A  Staff  of  Life 


By  "Awake!"  caTTeBpondeiit  In  Guatemala 
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BREAD  has  the  undisputed  honor  of 
being  the  staff  of  life.  A  North  Amer- 
ican, thinking  of  bread,  simultaneously 
thinks  of  wheat.  But  not  ko  with  people  Now  to  make  tortillas  from  this  cooked 
in  other  countries.  Some  bread  is  made  ai^d  washed  corn  she  brings  out  a  flat 
of  rice,  of  nuts,  dried  roots,  dried  fish^  grinding  stone  and  something  that  looks 
other  grains,  and,  quite  frefjuontly,  of  ]\ke  a  rock  rolling  pin.  It  is  her  hand- 
corn.  Here  in  Guatemala  niaize^  or  corn,  stone.  She  puts  a  lianciful  of  grains  on 
is  the  most  important  crop  among  the  the  flat  stone  and  with  her  handstone 
Indians,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  their  rubs  back  and  forth,  so  that  as  the  corn 
staff  of  life,  the  tortilla,  as  well  as  being  is  crushed  a  flat  sheet  of  paste  is  con- 
used  in  nearly  everything  they  eat  or  tinuously  spread  over  the  grinding  stone, 
drink.  It  is  used  to  make  the  internation^  Every  few  minutes  she  dips  her  hands 
ally  famous  tamales,  for  hot  and  cold  into  water,  and  she  sprinkles  the  stone 
drinks,  and  even  half  corn  is  mixed  with  to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  it. 
coffee  or  cocoa.  If  our  friend  lived  in  a  pueblo  or  town, 

Since  the  family  cook  wo\ild  know  most  her  job  would  be  a  bit  easier,  because 

about  the  food,  perhaps  we  should  visit  then  she  could  go  to  the  local  mill  where 

one    Indian    hut    and   follow    the    cook  a  power  grinder  would  do  quick  work  of 

around  a  bit.  It  won't  be  hard  to  lind  lier.  turning  her  washed  and  cooked  corn  into 

If  we  walk  among  a  group  of  huts,  all  we  masa.  In  town,  the  local  mill  is  easily 

need  do  is  to  listen  for  the  soft  clapping  of  spotted,  because  a  continuous  stream  of 

hands  that  reminds  us  at  first  of  a  group  Indian  women  with  baskets  of  corn  bah 

of  small  children  playing  "patty-cake",  anced  gracefully  on  their  heads  is  headed 

If  we  follow  that  rhythmic  patting  sound  that  way. 

to  its  origin,^  we']!  come  to  a  small,  rather         But  bairk  to  the  more  primitive  method, 

crude  kitchen  at  the  hack  of  the  hut,  The  m.-lss  of  paste  on  the  grinding  stone 

where  mamma  and  perhaps  her  helpers  is  now  divided  into  lines  of  even  little 

are  busy  shaping  and  toasting  tortillas,  pats,  to  make  her  work  quicker  when  she 

But  her  work  started  earlier,  for  mak-  begins   the   shaping.    She  takes   one   of 

ing  the  tortilla,  that  reminds  us  of  a  very  these  pats  and  presses  the  palms  of  her 

flat  pancake,  is  a  drawn-out  process.  The  hands  together,  flattening  it  out.  Now 

day  before  our  lady  brought  out  corn  comes   the   slapping  sound   we've  been 

that  had  been  thoroughly  dried  on  the  hearing,  for  she  keeps  patting  her  hands 

husks,  and  this  had  fo  be  shelled  and  the  together,  evenly  shaping  the  cake.  After 

dry  grain  had  to  be  softened;  so  into  a  each  slap  she  slightly  turns  the  cake  with 

large  pottery  cooking  utensil  it  all  went,  her   right   fingers,   and   so   the   tortilla 

covered  with  water,  to  cook  for  several  keeps  going  around  until  it  is  well  shaped 

hours,  generally  overnight.  Oh,  let's  not  and  of  the  thickness  she  wants.  By  now 

forget,  she  put  cal,  or  littLC,  in  the  water  we  can  hear  the   same  patting  sounds 

to  soften  the  stubborn  busks.  In  tlie  early  coming  from  all  the  nearby  hutSj  and  the 

morning  this  lime  water  must  be  poured  slapping  chorus   means   that  dinner  is 

off  and  all  the  corn  thoroughly  cleaned,  under  way,  so  all  is  well. 
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As  fast  as  each  tortilla  is  shaped  it  is 
tossed  on  a  pottery  griddle  called  the 
comalj  set  wp  on  bricks  or  pieces  of  metal 
over  gt  wood  or  cJiareoa!  fire.  She  toasts 
one  side  a  few  mimites  until  it  is  dry  and 
slightly  browned  J  and  then  flips  it  over 
to  cook  the  other  aide.  The  fire  under  the 
comal  is  roaring-,  so  the  cook,  to  prevent 
burned  fingers,  has  to  flip  and  pick  off  the 
tortil]ai=;  with  a  quickness  that  almost 
Jooks  like  a  sleight-of-hand  trick.  She  has 
no  grease  on  the  griddle  j  the  tortillas 
are  toasted  dry.  Now  each  baked  tortilla 
goes  info  a  basket  lined  with  clean 
cloths-  WeVe  noticed  tortillas  are  always 
wrapped  in  napkins  or  clotliSj  so  they  can 
stay  warm  for  hours. 

It  seemed  strange  that  nothing  Was 
added  to  the  corn  to  season  the  tortillafi, 
BO  we  ask  why  not  even  salt  was  added. 
She  tells  us  the  Indians  don't  care  for 
salt,  but  at  times  do  use  it.  If  they  are 
going  on  a  long  journey  special  tortillas 
are  made.  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  added 
before  shaping  theni^  and  this  is  done  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  These  salted 
tortillas  keep  for  weeks;  then  when  the 
Indians  stop  along  the  way  to  eat,  they 
build  a  fire,  re-heat  tiie  tortillas  and  have- 
their  meaL 

While  the  rest  of  the  tortillas  are  being 
baked  she  has  time  to  talk  to  us.  We 
remember  having  read  that  most  histo- 
rians agree  that  corn  orighiated  in  south- 
ern Mexif^o  and  northern  Guatemala. 
Supposedly  between  2000  and  1000  B.C, 
teosmtef  a  wild  grasps  (the  ancestor  of 
corn),  was  found  growing  in  this  sec- 
tion. Our  hostess  tells  us  that  corn  is 
very  important  to  thii  Indian,  because  it 
not  only  feeds  him  but  also  his  animals, 


and,  in  some  places,  even  provides  the 

thatched  roof  for  his  home.  Each  year 
the  planting  of  corn  is  time  for  celebra- 
tion. They  pray  to  their  gods,  pagan  and 
so-called  Chrit^tiaUj  to  send  rain  for  their 
crops.  But  if  their  gods  get  overly  zeal- 
ous and  send  too  heavy  rains,  the  images 
of  these  gods  suffer,  for  they  are  beaten 
and  put  out  in  the  heavy  downpour. 

The  tortilla  is  rather  stiJf,  and  this 
body  to  it  is  very  advantageous,  because 
daily  the  very  edible  tortilla  also  serves 
as  an  eating  utensiL  ^or  dinner  we  have 
black  beans,  tortillas  and  coffee,  an  In- 
dian  menu  that  varies  very  seldom,  be  it 
breakfast^  dinner  or  supper^  We  get  our 
beans  in  a  bowl,  but  with  our  tortilla  we 
form  a  scoop  to  dish  the  liquidy  part  to 
our  mouth.  The  Indian  often  tears  his 
tortilla  into  bits,  then  presses  this  against 
the  food  with  his  thumb  until  it  sticks. 
It  is  a  bit  difficult  at  first,  but  tliey  can 
eat  a  whole  meal  without  getting  their 
fingers  dirty.  Other  foods  that  are  really 
more  of  Spanit;h  origin  come  served  on 
tortillas,  and  tl^c  handy  tortilla  that 
serves  as  your  dish  is  also  a  tasty  com- 
panion for  the  salads  that  come  piled  on 
it,  meats,  vegetables,  beans,  cheeses,  and 
just  about  anything  you  might  desire. 

(xuatemala,  like  every  other  land  of 
tlie  world,  is  hard  hit  by  increased  prices 
on  food,  so  Indian  and  Ladino  must  work 
all  the  harder  for  their  daily  portion  of 
tortillas  and  black  beans,  hut  many  are 
turning  a  hearing  ear  to  the  Kingdom 
gospel  being  widely  preached  in  their 
beautiful  land,  and  realizing  that  men  do 
not  live  by  tortillas  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God. — Deuteronomy  8:3;  Matthew  4:4. 


-^^^^ ^ 


The  First  Papermakers? 

H  Thousands  of  years  before  man  mndfl  paper^  perhaps  tliouc^nds  of  years  hefore 
man  was  even  created,  wasps  turned  out  paper  of  the  highest  grade.  Today  these  oldest 
papenaalfers  still  practice  their  wonder-working  art.  According  to  the  family's  ancient 
and  secret  formula,,  bits  of  wood  are  chewed  to  pulp,  raixtd  Tt-ith  saliva  juice  and 
spread  out  in  sheets  to  dry.  Bleaching  is  dispensed  with  as  al^uman  extravagance  that 
adds  nofhijig  to  the  paper's  strength. 


IS 


A  WAKE  I 


News  Items  on  Worship 


hhovah^s  Witnesses  Persecuted  by  Communists 
^  The  <:ommQnists  in  Eastern  Oennaiiy  have 
emVarkcd  on  a  campai^  of  perseeution  against 
Jehovah^a  wilncssts  in  an  effort,  it  seems,  to  finish 
what  Hitler  began.  Religious  AVwvt  Servir.e  re- 
ports tbat  in  Potsdam  the  "people's  police"  raji- 
sacked  the  witnesses*  homes  aird  cDDfiH*;n.tci3  their 
Bible  literature.  In  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin 
these  Christians  are  denied  the  use  of  halls  for 
their  meetings.  A  group  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  it 
is  reportiidj  were  thrown  into  the  Burhi^nwald  con- 
centration camp  on  November  9,  1949,  charged 
with  '*reaistanefl  against  the  Stato",  The  Stock- 
holm newspaper^  Sven^ka  Duybhtd&t,  tells  how 
hoodlums  in  East  Germany  tried  to  brezjt  up  h 
meeting  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Strifti^nhcr^, 
Brande-nbui^,  They  threw  stones  and  poured 
muriatic  acid  in  the  corridors^  and  many  eyes  of 
those  attending  suffered  from  tlie  corroding  fumes. 

Condemned  try  Their  Oifn  Moutfis 
'^  Last  September  H.  K.  Sherrill,  presiding  bish- 
op of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churohn  spoke  to 
an  audLen<?e  of  S.OOO,  including  <:ler^y.  Ilf  told 
his  fellow  chun-bmen  that  the  ^Mracredy  of  loJay" 
wns  due  to  ih^  fact  that  "we  have  forgotten  our 
deppndenoe  on  God".  Early  Chrigtians^  he  said, 
went  out  in  the  "cold,  hostile,  pagan  world"  and 
tboro  proflched  their  message  despite  persecution, 
torture  and  even  death.  But  today,  SherriU  ad- 
mits, "we  are  all  of  n3  .  ,  .  too  worldly,"  "We 
may  well  a^k  ourselves,"  he  corrtinucd,  '^in  spite 
of  all  our  protestations  and  public  roritV^sions, 
were  Christ  to  T'*^ttim  to  earth  a:n:airi  would  He  find 
in  us  a  fellowship  akin  to  His  life?  Would  He  find 
in  U3  R  e'rijup  which  He  cotjld  usr  to  further  His 
purpose  and  in  which  He  would  be  allowed  to  lead 
as  He  cut  across  our  practices  and  prtjudiees?" 
^  "R*v."  Pr,  R.  J.  McCracken,  pastor  in  Kew 
York  city,  said :  "Americans  often  speak  of  Rus- 
sia as  atheistic.  It  is  openly  and  frankly  atheistic. 
Ou^ht  we  not  to  ask,  hD^<ever,  in  what  significant 
or  realistic  sense  we  can  apply  the  name  'Chris- 
tian' to  ourselves  or  our  national  lifef  .  ,  .  Is  the 
moral  tone  of  the  nation— its  polities,  its  busitieye 
iife,  3tB  literature,  iL^  theater,  its  raovii-i^f  its  rodio 
fletworkSj  its  television  statio^^?^— Christian  f  The 
obvious  anawer  is  an  emphatic  No  I 
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In  Defense  of  Conscience 

'S?  "^0  country  or  people  can  build  &.  genuinely 
democratic  soci&ty  unless  underlying  all  ia  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  integrity  of  conseience."  So 
stated  tbiiieen  clergymen^  educators  Aud  civic 
leaders  to  the  Greek  mintster  of  war  when  tliey 
protested  against  that  country's  wicked  treatm^t 
of  conscientious  objectors.  They  cited  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  Greece^  as  examples  of  those  who  had 
snfiEered  execution  and  long  imprisouraeat  solely 
because  they  refused  to  violate  their  conscience 
toward  God  and  bear  arms. 

Freedom  of  Worship  Denied 
*^  When  Protestant  evangelists  wert?  stoned  out 
of  Frascati,  Italy,  three  miles  from  th^  pope's 
summer  homt^  by  a  priest- directed  mob,  they  were 
called  ''communists".  The  ''communiBt"  charge, 
the  Vatican  newspaper  explained,  was  because 
they  were  ''discrediting  the  Catholic  Chutch,  the 
pope  and  clergy ;  deriding  the  methods  of  teaching 
Catholic  dootrinc,  its  dogmas,  its  rites  j  and  in- 
sinuating- a^fiinst  the  moral  conduct  of  its  biahops 
and  cleryyroon''.  Cotigressman  Ed  Ogsaet,  of 
Tpias,  lead  a  group  to  the  State  DepartEuent  to 
protest  this  unlawful  interference  in  religions 
freedom.  But  one  might  ask  why  Ed  Gossct  aid 
not  direct  a  similar  protest  when  a  priestJed  mob 
at  GainesviJle,  in  his  own  state  of  Tesas,  denied 
Jehovah's  witnesses  their  right  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, {Sue  Awake!  December  8, 1949.) 

Vatican  Cailt^d  Totalitarian 
'^  If  Truman  had  attended  church  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 15,  he  might  have  learned  samething.  In  hia 
sennon,  Truman's  pastor,  E.  H.  Prwdeu,  rejected 
the  pope's  invitation  for  Protestants  to  become 
Cathohcs  iind  iight  communism.  "It  is  inconeeiv- 
able,"  said  Pnidcn,  "that  one  form  of  total itorians 
can  be  defeated  by  the  mere  adoption  of  another 
form,  however  exalted  the  ideals  of  the  othei^  may 
be.  The  very  fact  that  communism  in  ItJily  has 
become  i^ucb  a  tremendous  force  in  that  nation 
aft«r  hundreds  of  years  of  the  presence  there  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  Church,  makes 
us  wonder  if  the  Roman  Church  is  really  the  an- 
swer to  communism  which  is  frequently  claimed 
for  it." 
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Novel  Notices  on  Nature 

"^  Of  all  thiT;gSj  birds  nnd  bi>es  sometimes  become  aviation's  No.  1  hazard.  For 
ex^.tnple,  piareona  pJftgue  Ci<J^eJjHt3'a  airp*jri  by  taking"  off  an(3  Jandingf  in  litter  dis- 
regard of  si^al  tower  regulations.  IE  one  geta  mixed  up  in  a  whirling  propeller 
people  mny  be  killed.  Over  Calcutta,  India,  a  vulture  intercepted  sis  fighter  planes, 
causing  ono  plane  to  craaL  into  anotber.  Result:  D  people  killed,  37  iujured.  Bees  are 
not  as  bs-d,  but.  when  4^000,000  of  tbem  board  a  plane  to  cross  the  En^'lisb  Channel 
and  some  of  the  bee  eases  spring  a  leak,  wvii^  it  ia  bad  i^nou^h.  In  the  melee  that 
followed  hundreds  of  bees  were  killed,  but  noC  before  they  had  tortured  and  wounded  the  30  irate  passen- 
gers. If  cot  the  roughest,  all  agreed  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  painful  crcssinga  of  the  Channel. 


^  Tor  many  yeftrs  the  Wo"H^fiKli  lived  in 
a  happy  security  as  a  despised  denizen  of 
the  deep.  Nobody  would  cat  this  rouprh- 
skinnedj  ugly-Iooking  fellow  who  swelled 
up  with  air  and  wat^r  whenever  a  potea- 
tial  eneiny  appeared.  His  deception  waa 
perfect,  until,  attracted  by  his  siae,  some- 
one investigfated  the  edibleness  of  hm  tail. 
Now,  the  blowflsh  h  in  high  demand  aa  a 
seafood  delicacy.  Once  too  many  times 
the  blowflsh  inflated  himself  and  finally 
landed  in  a  siazling  frjdng  pan.  Moral ; 
don't  be  a  blowtish  1 

•^  What*3  this  wor?<i  coming  tof  Now 
birds  go  on  a  "bing^",  hogs  on  a  *'bend- 
er"j  and  cocktails  are  served  eVen  for 
tomcats!  Squeakie,  a  parakeet  of  St. 
Petertiburg*^  Fla.t  perches  or  a  stein, 
bends  his  knees,  quaffa  his  beer,  and,  like 
a  barrootti  bum,  calls  out:  "H'ya,  Joe, 
whattya  know?"  In  Nebraska  bogs  wab- 
bled around  with  a  narcotic  "jag"  on 
after  eatidg  a  patch  of  marijuana.  And 
Kiki,  a  Spanish  tomcat,  gnzKlcs  down 
Martini  and  Manhattan  cocktails  no 
end.  Caae«,  for  sure,  for  Aleohalica 
Anonyoious  f 

*Ig  Like  many  a  etory  based  on  song  and  lovcj  life  and  dcath^  here  \p.  one  containing  all  four  ingredients, 
plus  a  touch  of  scientiiic  bizarre.  The  social  custom  among-  moaquitocs  of  swampdom  is  to  invite  the  boys 
up  to  the  girls^  apartments.  The  g-irls  do  the  inviting  or  luring,  whii>hever  way  you  view  it,  by  broad- 
casting tbcir  sentimental  love  eal?a  on  t/ie  soft  evening  brceae.  Aii  the  idle  dandita  in 
the  vicinity  come  a-flying.  So  far,  song,  love  and  life!  Death  followed  when  scientists 
went  to  Africa  in  1947,  and  to  Cuba  in  194S,  and  there  set  up  mierophones  and 
recording  maehinea  beneath  the  windows  of  wrjoing  mosquitoes.  As  a  little  Miss  sang 
owfr  her  pa.^^frional^  love  irong,  dcBcribnd  aa  a  modulated  warble,  it  was  e^eclricfllly 
recorded,  Later,  when  played  hack  thrnugh  a  sTiitable  trap,  jiiTiltitudes  of  li^ht- 
hearted  males  flew  to  their  sudden  death. 


%  For  twenty  years  a  barnyard  Eur- 
bank  named  Brower,  of  Orange  county, 
iTew  York,  brooded  over  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing- Easter  egg  chickens.  Finally, 
after  n\ueh  breeding  and  cross-breeding 
his  idea  "'hatched^',  and  now  he  has  sev- 
eral strains  of  chickens  that  are  so  eolor- 
eoTiHCious  they  wrnp  their  yokps  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ])astel  colored  shells :  sky  blue,  yel- 
low,  fiheli  pink,  shamrock  green  or  ohve 
drab.  But  Browor  is  not  through.  **A 
friend  of  mine,"  he  says,  "it^  after  me  to 
develojj  an  ef^g  that  lights  up  in  the 
fJark." 

^  A  200  keeper's  life  is  anything  but 
monotonous.  Thei-e  is  the  fun  of  weaning^ 
and  bottle-nuraijig  a  sable  antelopc'a 
baby,  and  teaching  it  to  play  with  the 
crat<i  in  which  to  ship  it  to  another  aoo. 
Feeding  a  sick  gorilla  recuperating  from 
pneumonia  is  also  a  problem.  The  fellow 
won't  touch  milk  beeause  it  looks  like  his 
medicine.  All  iu  ^  day's  work  and  play, 
when  a  wild  fox  invaded  the  Bronx  Zoo 
park,  the  keepers  staged  a  merry  fox 
hunt,  minus,  of  course,  red  coalB,  hounds, 
horses  and  i^n^^  of  ^'ta,ily-ho^ 
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AW  AKE! 


THE    FAILURE    OF    CONFUCIANISM 


WITH  thR  arlvt^nf  of  ilie 
20th  century  there  has 
been  in  China  a  grovinjEC 
awareufiss  of  Confucianism's 
failure.  Although  it  has  ruled 
far  hundreds  of  years,  it  hae 
failed  to  bring  China  free- 
tlom ;  it  has  failed  to  hring  her 
hig-her  living  standards ;  it 
has  failed  to  oring  her  peace. 
BetiausH  CliiiiaV  sc'lmlurs  nil 
through  the  centuries  Jiave  been  dom- 
inated by  the  Confucian  theory-  of  knowl- 
edge and  have  neglected  the  study  of 
physical  laws,  giving  preference  to  re- 
search  into  human  rolationfi,  tiho  finds 
herself  at  a  sore  disadvantap:e  in  this 
Atnutit^  AgH  wliPTi  wrieriMfif  kncnv-how 
determines  where  a  nation  stands. 

After  twenty-four  centuries  of  Con- 
fucian dominance  Chinas  government  is 
still  very  corrupt,  ignorance  and  &uper- 
Btition  etill  grip  the  masBes,  illiteracy 
has  not  been  driven  out,  nor  have  the 
living  standards  of  thp  r<MTirrMjn  people 
been  raised.  The  Confucian  religion  has 
failed  to  prepare  China  for  the  a^e  in 
"vrhich  she  no%v  lives  or  to  bring  to  real- 
isation the  idealistic  conditions  that  are 
envisioned  by  it  m  The  Book  of  BileSj 
which  states: 

When  the  floldefi  Rule  shall  ttnally  prevail^ 
the  world  will  belong  to  all.  They  will  elect  the 
virtuous  and  the  able  to  tako  charge  of  affairs. 
There  will  be  mutual  truat  and  neighborliness. 
People  will  not  only  love  their  own  pai^nli; 
and  look  after  their  ovm  children  but  the  aged 
will  find  happiness  during  the  remaining 
y«ara;  the  able-bodied  will  tw  usefully  em- 
ployed; the  young  will  be  properly  brought  up; 
the  weak,  the  widowed,  the  maimed^  and  the 
crippled  will  be  taken  care  oL  TJie  mtii  will 
have  what  they  want.  The  wom*?n  will  have 
their  mates.  There  will  be  a  plenty  of  com 
rnoditiea  everywhere  that  people  no  ton^r  will 


Jliid  it  necessary  to  own  them. 
Work  will  be  so  common  and  spon- 
taneous that  no  longer  will  on& 
care  to  labor  for  his  own  srain. 
ConspirflmVs  and  tlisarders  will 
dLsappea.r  forever  together  with 
robberies,  thefts  and  other  crimes. 
Tills  is  thii  Golden  Bale. 

Since  the  Confucianist  be- 
lieves the  realisation  of  thie 
stale  is  wholly  dependent  up- 
on the  efforts  of  imperfect  humans  to 
bring  it  about,  little  prospect  is  hold  out 
lo  the  Cliinese  people  that  it  will  ever 
exi^t.  Tlie  conditions  here  desc^rii^ed  aw 
resultinp  from  the  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  aeem  to  reveal  the  decp- 
niojt'd  df^^ire  in  all  ratres  for  the  re- 
establishing of  the  Edeuic  conditions. 

The  State  Religion 

The  prominence  of  Confucianism  in 
Chinese  f^nvcrnmont  and  its  euccees  in 
dominating  Chinese  life  was  due  to  its 
strong  support  of  th^  despotie  form  of 
government  that  ruled  China  for  about 
thirty  centuries.  When  the  nobility  fully 
rFHlixtnl  wliMt  h  powerful  tool  it  TVOuld 
be  in  governing  the  people  they  did 
everything  within  their  power  to  exalt  it 
above  all  other  religions.  Its  first  step 
toward  Ijecoming  the  supreme  state  reli- 
gion was  in  195  B.C.,  when  the  founder 
of  the  Han  dynastj'  became  the  tirst  ml- 
er  to  offer  sacrifice  before  the  tomb  of 
Confucius,  upon  whose  philosophy  the 
religion  is  founded.  The  position  of  su- 
premacy was  not  actually  reachedt  how- 
ever, until  136  R.C.J  when  the  Confucian 
College  of  DoetorB  was  established,  with 
a  curriculum  consisting  of  the  iive  faeui- 
Lies  correwpojjding  to  the  five  Classics 
compiled  by  Confucius. 

In  125  HX'.,  when  these  Classics  were 
made  the  basis  of  civil  service  selection 
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of  members  in  governmental  offices,  Con-  opinions  to  it,  ConfuciamBEQ  did  not  re- 

fncianisra  befame  firmly  implaiited  upon  main  nninflnenced  by  other  religions,  for 

the  neeka  of  the  Chinese  people,  to  control  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist  metaphys-' 

theirevery  thought  TintiIA.D.  190^  when  ies  is  seen  in  the  producing  of  the  Ea- 

it  began  losing  its  domination  of  cSxinese  tional  Philosophy  or  Neo-Confucianism 

government  and  education  by  the  remov-  movemeiit,  which  dominates  modern  Con- 

al  of  the  Classics  as  a  civil  service  re-  fncianism,  Taoism  has  also  left  its  mark 

quirement.  Since  then  China,  as  a  mighty  on  Confucianism,  for  nearly  all.  the  Chi- 

giant,   has   slowly  become  eogniKant  of  nese  who  profess  Taoism  are  also  Con- 

the  fetters  with  which  Confucianism  has  fucians.  Most  of  th9  temples  in  China,  in 

bound  her  for  so  many  decades.  Regard-  fact,   are   used   to  practice  Buddhism^ 

ing  this  the  distinguished  Chinese  pro-  Taoism  and  Confucianism,  and  the  same 

fessor,  Clian  Wing-Tsit,  made  the  obser-  priest  will  perform  the  rites  of  which- 

vation  that  "with  the  advent  of  the  Intel-  ever  one  the  worshiper  requests. 
lectual  Renaissance  beginning  in  1917 

Confucianism  has  Ijeen  condemned  as  the  Confucmnism's  Evolution 

chief  eauao  for  China's  downfall".  This   pecuiiar  religion   evolved  from 

In  spite  of  the  growing  realization  of  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  a  Chinese 

this  religious  bondage  the  main  body  of  who  lived  from  5v51  B.C.  to  478  B.C.  The 

Chinese,  perhaps  350  million  in  number,  name  Confucius  comes  from  K'ung  Futse, 

continues  in  its  age-old  method  of  wor-  which  has  the  meaning  of  master  K'ung. 

ship.  Thay  are  reluctant  to  abandon  the  Although  credited  with  being  the  found- 
religion  given  them  by  their  forefathers  '  er  of  the  religion  that  bears  his  name, 

and  doubtless  reason  that  what  was  good  yet  in  all  his  73  years  of  existence  as  a 

enough    for    their    ancestors    is    good  traveler  and  teacher  he  made  no  effort 

enough  for  them.  So,  blindly  continuing  toward  founding  a  new  religion.  He  was 

in  the  fetters  of  religious  creature  wor^  more  interested  in  the  ancient  teachings, 

ship,  they  regularly  visit  the  temples  to  customs^  and  worship  of  his  native  land 

make  sacrifices  to  Confucius  and  their  and  desired  to  revive  these  rather  than 

many  ancestors.  begin  something  new.  His  teachings  were 

Although  occidentals  look  upon  Con-  devoted  to  practical  morality  and  to 
fucianisni  as  a  religion,  the  Chinese  do  duties  of  men  one  toward  another, 
not.  They  call  it  ju  cUa  or  ju  chiao,  mean^  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  prevail- 
ing the  School  of  tlie  Learned,  or  the  ing  circumstances  of  his  day,  as  the  gov- 
Doctrine  of  the  Learned.  It  is  a  system  ernment  was  decaying  and  divided  into 
of  training  which  involves  education,  warring  feudal  states.  Being  extremely 
government,  rales  of  social  conduct  and  corrupt  itself  the  government  was  unable 
religion.  The  thread  that  runs  through  to  hold  the  country  together  as  a  united 
the  whole  Confucian  system  is  Chung  whole.  As  a  result  the  people  suffered 
and  Shu,  Chung  is  defined  as  being  true  severe  hardships  and  had  no  incentive 
to  the  principles  of  one's  nature,  and  iS/^t^,  to  improve  their  own  corrupt  morals, 
the  ap[i[ication  nf  these  principles  in  It  was  Confucius*  desire  to  see  a  hap- 
one's  contacts  with  others.  py  state   of.  tranquillity   brought   into 

Itisdifheult  to  really  define  Confucian-  existence  throughout  the  entire  Chinese 

ism  because  of  its  being  such  a  vague  empire. 

naturalistic  or  materialistic  system  of  To   accomplish   this  he   advocated, 

worship.   Its   v'iews  changed   with  each  among   other   things,   almost   unlimited 

successive  period  in  history,  when  such  authority  for  the  sovereign  over  the  min- 

philosophers  as  Mencius,  Han  Yu  and  ister ;  for  father  over  son,  husband  over 

Shao  K'ang-chieh  contributed  their  own  wife,  and  elder  brother  over  younger — a 
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tight  family  relationship.  Ut  course,  he 
also  advocated  his  Golden  Rule^  *^What 
you  would  not  have  others  do  unto  your- 
self^ do  not  unto  others,"  aa  a  remedial 
factor  for  the  union's  troubles. 

An  idea  of  the  kind  of  government 
desired  by  Confucius  is  set*n  from  the 
type  of  rule  he  exercised  over  Chungtu 
when  he  was  appointed  its  minister  hy 
governmental  powers.  He  regulated  the 
uianners  and  morals  of  the  people.  He 
outlined  the  types  of  food  people  of  dif- 
ferent ages  were  permitted  to  eat,  the 
styles  of  dress  to  be  worn  on  private  and 
public  occasions,  even  to  the  number  of 
bows  they  were  to  make  when  tjprecting 
one  another.  To  further  rej^intent  the 
citiziena,  he  went  so  far  as  to  sjmcify  what 
thickness  their  coffins  were  to  be  and  the 
width  and  depth  of  their  graves. 

In  regard  to  his  opinion  of  spiritual 
things  he  ia  quoted  as  saying :  ^'To  give 
one's  self  up  earnestly  to  the  duties  in- 
CTQiubont  upon  men  and,  ^f^hile  rv^^p^et- 
ing  spiritual  beings^  to  kee^D  aloof  from 
them  may  be  considered  wisdom/'  The 
educated  Chinese  of  Confucian  tradition 
considers  the  worship  of  spirits  a  super- 
stition to  be  removed  by  education,  and 
yet  they  accept  ancestor  worship  in  all 
seriousness.  So  in  sidestepping  demon 
worship  they  have  tripped  over  creature 
worship  and  have  plunged  headlon^:^  m^ 
to  the  Devil's  religious  pit.  Regarding; 
ancestor  worship  Confucius  once  said: 
*'When  parents  are  alive  they  should  be 
served  according  to  the  rules,  of  pro- 
priety. When  they  are  dead,  they  Kliould 
be  buried  according  to  rules  of  propriety. 
After  they  are  dead,  they  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  according  to  rules  of  propriety." 

It  doesn't  appear  that  Confucius  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
he  would  never  discuss  the  subject  of 
life  after  death*  The  explanation  for 
ancestor  worship  seems  to  be  ba^^ed  upon 
the  reasoning  that  the  foundation  of  all 
things  is  heaven,  so  the  foundation  of 
man  ia  the  ance&toT.  The  Ct>T\?"flciamat 
considers  that  sacrifice  to  the  ancestors 
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is  an  expression  of  gratitude^  a  reminder 

of  his  origin- 

Up  to  the  Christian  era  ancestor 
worship  was  performed  before  an  indi- 
vidual impersonating  the  deceased,  usu- 
ally the  grandson,  but  after  a  time 
this  custom  gave  w^ay  to  the  use  of 
wooden  tablets.  From  ancient  times  to 
the  IHh  century  the  worship  took  place 
before  dawn,  accompanied  with  the  burn- 
ing of  candles.  Eight  to  this  day  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  candles  and  incense  as 
well  as  making  offerings  with  paper  mon- 
ey has  been  observed  by  the  Confucian 
worshipers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
similarity  of  these  customs  to  those  of 
one  of  the  chief  religions  of  our  modern 
Western  world, 

For  centuries  after  Confycins'  death 
he  was  worshiped  by  his  descendants  as 
any  other  ancestor,  but  when  the  tenta- 
cles of  Confucianism  gained  a  com- 
plete stranglehoJdupon  Chinese  thought 
and  \iie  iVie  ^orsViip  oi  Coniucius  was 
advocated  for  ail^  and  even  made  man- 
datory in  the  Bchools  by  the  govern- 
ment. Portraits  and  images  of  him  were 
ordered  to  be  set  up  in  scliools  through- 
out the  empire,  and  every  prefecture  was 
directed  to  build  a  temple  to  him.  So 
strong  had  Confucianism  as  the  state 
religion  become  by  A.D.  1370  that  the 
emperor  took  away  all  official  titles  given 
by  the  state  to  all  gods  except  to  Con- 
fucius. Finally,  Confucius  was  exalted  to 
the  level  of  heaven  and  given  the  same 
sacrifice  as  it.  This  was  considered  the 
highest  position  to  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  exalted. 

Concept  of  Heaven 

To  the  average  Chinese  mind  heaven 
is  the  supreme  being  or  deity  to  which 
worship  is  directed.  It  is  really  pre- 
Confucian,  as  it  was  worshiped  by  the 
emperors  as  a  personal,  perfect  deity 
who  rewarded  good  and  punished  evil  as 
far  back  as  authentic  secular  history 
gofis.  The  emperor's  duty  was  to  worship 
heaven   once  each  year  on  the  winter 
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solstice  as  the  representative  of  tlie  peo- 
ple. We  see  in  this  ancient.  Chinese  cus- 
tom the  influence  of  ia  people  who  lived 
before  the  Chinese  language  was  spoken. 
These  were  the  very  ajjcient  Niinrod 
worshipers,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
first  despotic  government  following  the 
Noaehian  flood.  It  is  indeed  significant 
that  modern-day  Christendom  once  each 
year  observes  a  similar  custom  of  special 
worship  near  the  winter  solstice  or  the 
25th  of  December,  as  the  Chinese  did.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  Christian. 

The  Confucian  concept  of  Leaven  was 
both  deistic  and  naturalistic,  Confucius 
observed  that  'Mf  you  have  committed  sin 
against  heaven,  you  have  not  got  a  god 
to  pray  to",  and  then  Mencius,  who  ranks 
next  to  Confucius,  repeatedly  spoke  of 
^^paying  sacrifice  to  Shang-ti",  whom  he . 
considered  loi'd  of  heaven.  This  deistic 
impression  of  heaven  eJiaj]g*ed  to  a  more 
materialistic  one  as  is  revealed  in  the 
Chung  Yung,  the  most  religious  of  their 
sacred  writings,  where  the  will  of  heaven 
is  interpreted  in  terms  of  human  nature* 
This  book  is  one  of  The  Four  Boohs  writ- 
ten by  Confucian  worshijiers  and  added 
to  the  five  Classics  compiled  by  Confu- 
cius to  thus  form  the  sacred  writin^i^s  of 
Confucianism,  Then  Han  Yu  in  the  T'ang 
period  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.  de- 
clared that  reward  and  punishment  did 
not  come  from  lieaven.  Shao  K'ang-chieh 
openly  declared  in  the  lllh  century  A*D* 
that  "there  is  no.  Heaven  outside  of  na- 
ture", AYith  varied  opinions  such  as  these 
being  constantly  added  to  Confucian  doc- 
trine there  is  little  wonder  that  it  has 
resulted  in  the  vague,  confusing^  mate- 
rialistic religion  of  today. 

By  sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of  reli- 
gious confusion  we  find  that  the  human 
heart  seems  to  be  the  basic  concern  of 
this  system  of  worship.  With  it  as  the 
origin  of  good,  Confucianism  offers  a 
three-point  program;  Firstf  each  indi- 
vidual has  as  his  moral  goal  that  of  being 
a  chiin-Uu  or  gentleman;  second^  to  be 
a  well-iitting  member  in  his  family,  al- 
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ways  working  for  its  prosperity;  third, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  world  society 
with  the  realization  of  the  Golden  Eule 
as  the  goal.  Hence  Confucianism  believes 
that  humanity  can,  by  its  own  efforts^ 
pun  itself  out  of  the  deep  miry  pit  into 
which  it  has  fallen  and  then  enter  a  world 
of  unity,  tranquillity  and  peace.  With  all 
its  naturalistic,  philosophical  reasoning 
Confucianism  has  led  China  down  a  blind 
alley,  for  it  has  failed  to  eliminate  ava- 
rice, greedj  feudings,  oppressions  and 
wars  in  China,  in  spite  of  its  many  cen- 
turies  of  absoiufe  dominance, 

Confucianism,  like  Buddhism,  is  just 
another  human  philosophy  that  has  de- 
veloped into  a  shackling  false  religion, 
and  which  stands  among  the  many  other 
brain-children  spawned  by  the  god  of 
this  world  for  the  deception  of  earth's  in- 
habitants. It  has  served  Satan's  purposes 
weJJ  in  diverting  the  woTship^  J(?Fe  and 
attention  of  China's  multitudes  from  Je- 
hovah, the  Creator  of  man  and  the  one 
worshiped  by  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  to  vain  philosophy  and  creature 
worship.  Well  indeed  did  the  Bible 
writer  warn  mankind:  "Take  care  that 
nobody  exploits  you  through  the  pre- 
tensions of  philosophy,  guided  by  hu- 
man tradition,  following  material  ways 
of  looking  at,  things,  instead  of  follow- 
ing Christ." — Colosaians  2  :  8,  An  Amer. 
Trans. 

Because  Confucianism  has  failed  to 
bring  higher"  living  standards,  unity, 
freedom  and  peace  to  China  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  attainment  of  such  a  con- 
dition iy  hopeless.  If  we  were  to  depend 
upon  humans  to  bring  it  about  it  would 
indeed  be  hopeless,  but  since  we  have  the 
sure  Word  of  Almighty  God  Jehovah 
that  such  a  world  will  be  created  by  Him, 
we  know  it  is  not  hopeless.  Under  His 
rule  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Kule  will 
be  a  matter  of  course.  With  that  prospect 
the  failure  of  Confucianism  should  not 
dishearten  the  Chinese,  but  should  be  an 
incentive  for  them  to  learn  of  Jehovah. 
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Written  Word  versus  Tradition 

C HEIST  JESUS  came  into  conflict 
with  the  clergy  of  His  day  because 
of  the  oral  traditions  followed  by  the 
rabbis.  The  record  states :  "Then  came  to 
him  from  Jerusalem  scribes  and  Phari- 
seesj  saying :  Why  do  thy  diaeiplea  trans- 
gress the  tradition  of  the  ancients?  For 
they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat 
bread*  But  he  answering,  said  to  them: 
Why  do  you  also  transgress  the^com- 
mandment  of  God  for  your  tradition? 
For  God  said:  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother:  And:  He  that  ^slmll  curse  father 
or  mother^  let  Mm  die  the  death.  But  you 
say:  Whosoever  shall  say  to  father  or 
mother,  The  gift  whatsoever  proceedeth 
from  me^  shall  profit  thee.  And  he  shall 
not  honour  his  father  or  his  mother :  and 
you  have  made  void  the  commandment 
of  God  for  your  tradition,  HypocriteSj 
well  hath  Isaias  prophesied  of  you,  say- 
ing :  This  people  honoureth  me  with  their 
lips:  hut  their  heart  is  far  from  -me.  And 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching 
doctrines  and  coni'tnandments  of  men" 
— Matthew  15 : 1-9,  Doiiay. 

This  is  certain :  The  old  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures do  not  teach  us  to  put  faith  in  the 
oral  traditions  of  religionists,  which  tra- 
ditions men  have  since  recorded  and  pub- 
lished as  being  equal  to  the  inspired 
Scriptures  or  even  superior  to  the  Scrip- 
tures where  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  two.  In  this  matter  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures agree  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
They  quote  no  tradition,  but  do  quote 
hundreds  of  times  from  the  recorded 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  When  Christ  Jesus 
was  tempted  by   Satan   the  great  ad- 
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versary  during  His  forty  days  in  the 

tacl^s  by  using  the  written  Word  of  God, 
In  meeting  the  first  temptation  He  said : 
''It  is  written^  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  In  foiling  the 
second  temptation  He  said :  ''It  is  written 
agiiin,  Tliou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God/'  In  turning  back  the  third  tempta- 
tion He  said:  ''Get  thee  hence,  Satan: 
for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and' him  only  shalt  thoyi 
serve/'  In  each  case  He  drew  upon  God's 
written  Word  to  beat  back  the  DeviL 
—Matthew  4 :  4,  7, 10 ;  Deuteronomy  8:3; 
6:16;  6:13. 

In  declaring  His  mission  on  the  earth 
JeBus  read  from  the  written  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  at  chapter  61, 1'erses  one  and 
two.  (Luke  4:16-21)  Later  Christ  said; 
"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulliL  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
fTom  t^^^  ;ia\v,  \:\\\  Bill  te  ^\i\ffl&d/^  (MaV- 
thew  5: 17, 18)  To  opposing  religionists 
He  i^ave  the  advice  that  thev  studv  God's 
written  Word.^John  5 :  39^  46,  47. 

Some  time  later,  when  explaining  His 
strange  experiences  to  His  astonished 
followers.  He  a^ain  magnified  the  writ- 
ten Word  of  God  by  saying:  ''These 
are  the  wc>rds  which  I  spake  unto  you, 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
muEst  be  fulJilled,  which  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me*  Then 
opened  he  their  understanding,  that  they 
might  understand   the   scriptures,   and 
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said  lanlo  them,  Thus  it  is  tDtii^n,^* 
(TjTik^  24:27,44^4G)  In  bo  case  did  He 
refer  to  the  rabbmic  schools  df  teach- 
inp;  with  their  traditions  and  precepts 
of  men. 

The  case  of  Jesxis  of  Nazareth  5s  pree- 
edentitj.  It  makes  certain  that  mpn  wlio 
foUow  the  religion?  iDtctpretations  of 
orthodox  reiigi'nn;((H  andwno  pii<  ^luinan 
traditions  ahead  of  Ood'B  wi  iu*^«  Word 
will,  surely  oppose  ond  persecute  the  true 
proclaimers  of  God'a  Word.^  Paul  uses 
hjjnsclf  as  an  illustratum  t(i  show  how  a 
blind  adherence  to  reli^ons  tradi linns 
and  systems  leads  a  person  into  oj>posi- 
tiOn  to  those  wh*t  stick  to  Ood^a  \Vord. 
He  confcBses:  "Ye  have  lifiud  of  my 
maimer  of  life  in  time  past  iji  the  Jews' 
religion,  hn^w  that  beyond  measure  I  per- 
BMUted  the  church  of  f^od,  and  made 
havoc  of  it:  and  I  advanced  in  tlit*  J*;wm' 
religiun  heyond  many  of  mine  own  age 
am^>Qg  my  coiinlryjneni  bejn>r  more  cx- 
ceedinj^ly  zealous  for  the  tradilionfl  of 
rny  fathers." — GalatianE  1:13,14,  Am. 
Stan,  Ver, 

P&ul  Itnew  how  the  roiipriou?  tradjfior.s 
had  for  *L  iiiiie  hliDded  him  to  thr  truth 
in  the  writings  of  Months  and  of  the  other 
prophets  and  the  psalms.  He  also  fore- 
knew that  men  pretending  to  be  Chris- 
tian clergymen  wuuld  develop  a  ay&tcm 
of  religious  precepts  and  tradilions  and 
would  iJiereby  hide  the  truth  from  the 
members  of  Lhe  religious  organuations. 
Jienco  he  wrote:  *'Bpwar«  le^i  any  nian 
cheat  you  by  phUoBophy,  and  vain  decHil ; 
aecordlng  to  the  tradition  of  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  element-s  of  the  \rorld*  and  not 
according  to  Christ/'  (Colossians  3;  8, 
Doua^)  Paul  knew  that  such  traditions 
of  supposed  church  fathers  would  be 
dangerous  lies  that  would  offer  a  false 
way  of  salvation,  a  way  different  from 
that  Cfintflined  in  the  inspired  vrritten 
Word  of  God,— Gafaf ians  1 :  7-0. 

Therefore  Paul  stuck  close  to  the  writ- 
ten Word  of  God  when  he  preached.  He 
encouraged  his  listeners  to  chei'V  up  on 
him  with  their  manuscript  copies  of  Bible 
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books.  Luke  pronounoes  those  persons 
noble  who  did  check  ap  on  the  tnithfol- 
nesa  of  even  an  apostle:  "The  brethren 
immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas 
by  night  unto  Berea :  who  coming  thither 
went  into  tlit*  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
These  were  more  noble  than  ihi)n^.  m 
Tbeaaalonica,  in  that  they  received  the 
v'/trf)  frith  aU  readiness  '<7f  miifd^  and 
seaK'hed  the  scriptnrt*s  daily,  whether 
thoEo  things  were  so/'  (Acts  17:10,11) 
Therefore,  when  a  religionfi  organization 
forbids  its  rnf>inl>erK  to  read  the  Bible  and 
roqiiirpK  its  members  to  accept  what  its 
cleriifymen  teach  without  comparing  their 
le:i*'hjng>i  with  tJie  Holy  Scriptures,  aucJi 
religious  organiaation  bi'liew  its  claim 
that  it  15  apostolic. 

The  apostle  Peti^r  turned  his  hearers 
or  readers  to  God's  written  Word  aw 
their  shining  ja:uidc  until  the  day  God's 
kingdorit  sljouhl  dawn.  Peter  writes :  "We 
have  the  more  firm  prophetii-al  worr]; 
wlicrennto  you  do  well  to  attend,  as  to  a 
ligbl  Uiat  shineth  in  a  dark  placet  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  tlin  ttity  Htar  arise  in 
your  hearts;  understanding  this  first, 
that  no  prophecy  of  Boripturo  is  made 
by  private  inuu'pretation.  For  prophecy 
came  not  by  the  will  of  man  at  an>  liine; 
but  th«  holy  men  of  God  flpoke^  inspired 
by  Un*  tioly  [spirit].  But  there  were  aleo 
false  prophets  among  the  people,  even 
as  there  shall  be  among  you  lying  teach- 
ers, wlio  shall  bring  in  sects  of  pordition, 
and  deny  the  Tiord  who  bought  them; 
bringing  upon  themselves  swift  deslruis 

tion be  mindful  of  thofiig  words  whioh 

I  told  y*iii  before  from  the  holy  proph- 
etsj  aad  of  your  apostles,  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord  and  Saviour." — 2  Peter 
1:19-21;  2:1;  3:2,  Domy. 

Peter  eiainied  no  infallibility  nor 
sou^^ht  luph-sounding  religious  titles  or 
worshipful  honrjrs.  He  shunned  all  such 
&narca  built  on  huni^n  traditions?  and 
sided  in  with  tlie  written  Word,  quoting 
from  tli«  Hebrew  Scriptures:  'The  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever/* — 1  Peter 
1:  2\  Dmiay. 
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Whlttf-mori;,  K..  lloaz-ni-tlj,  T.,  Martli.  H  .  .MtGi-.-Ki.r.  1,.,  CarlfOii,  A  .  K'ushnir,  i'.,  VViiiterLrrn.  V.  Tenth  row;  Jamea,  .f..  Karns.  W.,  Alexander.  G., 
Stuliei-,    A..   Hein:imlez,  A.,  Sh^^rivoCMl.  "W..  ISlnylKim,   L„   Gllks,   U..  Wame,    T.,   BoyartI,   G.,   rtillerton,   L.,  .'5i..micn3,   A.,   Filteaa,  M. 


Gilead  Graduates  Its  Fourteenth  Class 


ON  Sunday  morniTig  1,591  persons  were 
assemlsled  at  the  Watehtower  Bible 
School  of  Gilead  for  the  giaduation  ex- 
ercises of  the  fourteenth  clasK.  The  prin^ 
eipal  address  was  by  N.  H.Knorr,  pres- 
ident of  the  school,  on  the  suhjeet  of 
"Qualifications  for  Service".  He  stressed 
the  need  for  prayer,  for  thinking  on 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy  thinf^'b,  for 
using  descriptive  language  and  clean 
speech,  and  for  knowing  the  qnallfica- 
tions  required  for  varioi:is  service  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  Moreovevj  these 
graduating  nnssionarieK  were  encour- 
aged to  stick  to  their  foreign  ast^lgument. 
Would  they  permit  home  ties  to  draw 
theni  back  from  their  missionary  work? 
Did  not  Abraham  leave  his  homeland  in 
accord  with  God's  command?  In  faith  he 
served  God  in  a  land  strange  to  him,  but 
it  soon  became  home  to  liim.  Will  not  all 
the  earth  be  made  glorious,  and  will  not 
any  location  on  it  make  a  beautiful  home? 


After  this  discourse  each  member  of 
the  graduating  class  was  presented  with 
an  envelope  containing  a  class  picture 
and  a  faft  from  the  Society  to  aid  him  in 
getting  started  in  his  new  assignment 
AH  have  received  their  foreign  assign^ 
meats,  which  scatter  the  class  to  twenty- 
two  nations.  Those  assigned  to  Quebec 
X->rovince  in  Canada  go  to  their  assign- 
ment immediately,  whereasi  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  proceed  to  New  York  city 
to  Avork  till  after  the  international  as- 
sembly, to  be  hf^ld  there  July  30- August  6. 
In  tlio  envelopes  presented  at  the  exercis- 
er^ 99  of  lO.'i  graduates  found  diplomas  of 
scholastic  merit  Afte^  the  last  student 
had  received  his  envelope,  a  resolution 
was  presented  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  student  body.  It  forcefully  ex- 
pressed their  resolve  to  faithfully  ser\^e 
in  their  foreign  missionary  assignments, 
A  photograph  of  the  fourteenth  class  ap- 
pears on  page  27, 


The  Best  of  News 

Wfiat  is'  better  news  than  thstt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  even  now  in 
operation  in  the  lieavens?  thatthe  end  ol*  all  wickedness  is  at  hand?  and 
that  a  ''new  earth''  is  shortly  to  be  established  in  which  righteous  men 
mav  live  forever^  That  is  the  kind  of  newy  contained  in  The  Watehtower, 
Twice  montlih'  it  brings  it^  readers  comfort  and  hope  for  the  tuture  by 
featuring  the  vital  news  about  God's  kingdom  as  revealed  by  Bible 
prophecy  and  the  physical  facts  in  fuliillment.  Join  the  thousands  who 
regularly  get  the  best  of  news,  by  subscribing  for  The  Watehtower 
todfiy.  A  subscription  is  only  $1  per  year.  Eight  ycriptural  booklets  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  sending  subscriptions  before  May  1,  1950, 

WATCHTOWEB  in  Adams  SL  Brook]  jn  1,  N*  Y. 

Pleasp  enter  my  pnhscription  fr>r  The  Waichic^lf;^'r  for  one  year,  T  iim  t^nrrli^siug  Jl.  I  urderijstand  that  if  this  is 
mailed  beforti  May  1,  lt>50,  I  urn  to  receuL-  S  ScrHifuraJ  hwiblcts  fret'. 
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Soviet-Chinese  Pact 

^  The  Soviet  ;^ftver7iT3ient  au^l 
the  ChineSf*  rnmnninist  regime, 
after  two  inonthR  of  np^nti:iHons 
at    Moscow     Ifrt^A  rf;n    Mao    TkG- 

4Dnimnrefl  in  luhl-Fplinmry  iJ^'^"^ 
an  flgi*et"i!\erit  had  at  Mst  bt?»-n 
renehed.  Foremost  Ju  IJie  aj^^r^K^- 
■ment  is  a  tbirty-jeat  trt^ty  ol  nl- 
lijini'fi  which  iiniteB  thii  two  larg- 
est cfinimiiniS^dominiitod  coiin- 
trks  In  the  wtfirldt  and  llukij  to 
petlier  some  7("0,<:kX),0IX)  people  lit 
an  immense  Moe  that  exteinJ^ 
from  the  Rait  it.-  to  the  ChJnrt  ^vjy. 
The  viist  iij.^iJonry  of  these  iivn- 
pie  Jire  only  ju^t  eiuerKlns -.fr'^^ 
rentLirles  of  vjrtuiil  wcfdom.  The 
agrt^>ineiif  filMo  provides  for  re- 
tain t.«  <.'hm-.i  iff.  ttiti  MaTLcbiiHan 
railway,  Port  Ai'thur  and  Dalren» 
and  the  JVhirirhurijjn  Industi-^ps 
taken  ftom  China  hy  Tlijssia  and 
oTk(*  valuecS  at  t^'t>  biUioY^  rto\Wtra. 
The  agrf^etuf^nt  also  fonfirms  the 
complete  independence  of  the 
MonffoliJih  People's  republie.  A 
loan  t>f  if:.SOO,nOO,OtH»  Is  to  he  r^- 
tendefr  Co  China  hy  Huti^bi,  to 
fover  t''iir<rha:ie-'^  <if  KuKsian  prod- 
iK'ts.  Prom  L'aria  came  a  report 
that  se(*ret  <'4>dic[ls  to  the  Sfno- 
Soviet  treiir.v  j^ave  Russia  Key 
post.s  in  the  Oliinese  ji'overnutent 
and  army   as   "advisers". 

Famine  In  China 

#  A     dinpntcl)     from     8h;ms?hfti 

(2/7>  Hlaiofl  1^1  in  East  CViiTin. 

noi-th  of  the  Yajj^tz-i^  :i]nnt?,  iherfi 

are  more  flifiti  l^/KHj.CKJO  famine 
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victims.  Almost  three  million  of 
them  are  said  to  have  ah'CMdy  ex- 
hansted  all  supplies  of  food. 
MOi'inwhile  rhe  U.  S.  wns  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  with  abont  CiO,- 
(K^(j,OPt^  surplus  hiishels  of  fNOtu- 
fr.es  orii]  $]ir>.0()r\0[»o  worlh  of 
dried  f^i^g^  afid  milk, 

Cflitimimlstft  Clftlnn  Formosa 

4^  Tbe  Chiriose  comnuinisfe  iti 
early  FehniJirj'  annonnced  tht*  ifi- 
corriorf.»tJoii  un<le]-  an  IJ^ig^teru  re- 
gion;il  goveirinient  of  six  provinc- 
es? in  East  China,  The  provin^-es: 
fire  i^li,Tntun^>  Kiangsn,  Anhwei, 
Oiekianu',  Fukien  ami  Tai^van 
(ForiDppji),  It  wns  aildeil  t)iut 
the  ^'ommuniy*^;^  Intend  to  <inp- 
tare  FnrruoSLi  this  yi^r. 

Hirohito  a  War  Criminal? 

-#  ;^oviet  AnjbasKiidor  Alexander 
S.  I'anynshKiu  called  at  the  X\  i^. 
StBth>  Depavimt^nt  Vl/^)  and  pro- 
pnaed  that  l^mperor  lltrohito  orirl 
several  other  Jaiiiinese  In-  fi'ji^U 
as  wrtr  criniintils  !n  :m  witvr- 
nntloTial  roor-t.  This  [Mlhi^r  tardy 
frrfi|i(w:i?  wa-^  vh^woh^  dy  fhe  ^t:itf* 
rtepiLftniPnl  as  an  efl^nrr  to  ilivert 
attention  from  WovJet  failure  to 
repatilate  over  STO.fKlO  JnpnnoM? 
war  prisonei".'^.  t^he  next  day  t.  B, 
Ke^'Qaii,  chief  prospL-ator  In  J.-ip- 
anoF^  war  L:i'im.e^s  Ltlals^  in  V.UQ, 
proposed  instead  the  trial  of  So- 
vi<;C  premier  iiitaliu. 

^ftT-iJaat  "Greece" 

-^  Indo-Chinii  Is  hcin;^'  vfewed  as 
:i  sort  of  Far-East  Greece,  wtn  re 


Bast  meets  VVe«t,  The  French  gov- 
?rnn\eiit   (3/^)    made  flnel   rnti- 
Scation  of  the  Bao  Daf  regin:!©. 
Ttie    SoTiet   liari    recognized   the 
''rebel"    government    o£    Ho    Chi 
M\Yiih    t\\  0    Caj'S    hef < jre»    ^vhlch 
move  was  strongly  protested  by 
the  French-  Erltain  and  the  tT.  S. 
q 111 ckl y   hacke d   up    the   Frt^nch- 
sponsored    rej^lme   of    Bao    Dal, 
however,  by  firantiuK  recOKoition 
in  less  thaiT  a  week  ami  recogniz- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  other 
states  of  Jndo-Ch^na:  Laos  and 
Cambodia-  France  completed  steps 
to   give    the   tlu-ee   stiites   of  its 
former  Fs-r-T^^ast  colony  tndeiicnd- 
enee,  but  cioatiwhlle  Uao  Dai,  be- 
ing supported  by  French  troops, 
is    tieJfig    sii  spiel  on  gily    eyed    by 
nei^TLiViOtiii^  states. 

Aid  to  ImJOnesia 

(^  The  E-sport-lmport  Bank 
a::reed  (2/l*>)  to  lend  np  to  a 
hnndred  itdtUon  dollars  to  the 
new  republic  nf  fndonesEa,  to  help 
finance  the  purchase  of  floods 
needed  for  recon$rruction  of  the 
i-epnblie'j*  economy.  The  ^oods  are 
to  be  purchased  In  the  U.  S, 

Mo»1em-BiJidu  Rioting 

^  ^hootIn^^  i^tahbfnir,  Ijomb- 
thvowing  and  nrnDTi  mark**fl  rlot- 
Inir  in  Calcuiia  and  vicinity  in 
irrid-Febrtrary.  The  dffwrders  are 
attributed  to  the  econoin!<'  war 
between  Jodta  and  E'^iUifitan  and 
are  agirravnted  hy  (he  utrong  con- 
tention ov(^i'  Kaahnifr,  claimed  by 
lM)th  Moslonis  and  Tllndus. 

Truman  for  Police  State? 

#  Giving  the  presith^nt  his  due, 
om^  mn^t  appi^n-e  hLc  attitude 
tl'iat  his  po^TTion  does;  jiot  nsenipt 
him  from  (Wf.'^rvfog  the  Faws  that 
p^vcrn  his  more  ttum  14<)/MN?,000 
fellow  oltii^ens.  Tie  said,  *'i  (jelieve 
that  as  ])rcaident  ft  \^  ne<i«ssary 
for  me  to  be  more  careful  in  obey- 
ing the  law  than,  for  any  other 
person  to  be  careful.  I  never  in- 
fringe a  trallit^  rule.  I  never  exer- 
cise the  preroKQtivcj?  which  I 
wvnietiwies  havt  of  gr>Uii::  tl^rnush 
rcil  lights."  lii  view  of  this  stnte- 
ment  the  woixls  of  Senntor  Wlier- 
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ry  of  Nebr&akn  come  iq  atriklng 
contraat,  He  said  (2/B).  'Tres- 
ident  Truman  l»  kliIij?  all  out  t^ 
Boc\a}\ze  Amerka.  just  as  ihey 
are  iSOL'lnll^ing  Groat  Britftlu. 
That  is  the  pfltEero-  Hi>  has  asked 
officially  for  power,  power  and 
more  power,"  lie  added  that  the 
president  hfis  proposed  "radical 
scJiemea  that  lead  directly  to  a 
police  state". 

"World's  Nightmare  flf  Fear" 
^  U.S.  Senator  MfMalioD,  in 
view  of  the  president's  ordt^r  to 
go  ahead  with  di^  mnnniaQtnro.  ot 
the  H-bouib.  urged  (in  early  Feb- 
ruary) tLat  ettreine  measures  be 
taken  to  prevent  atomic  war,  and 
suggcfltecl  a  iSrjO,000,(XtO,flOO  world- 
wide (-•ampaign  by  which  the  U.  S. 
■would  aid  c<^mnti-ies  all  over  the 
world,  coniniuni9t  or  noncommu- 
nlBt,  and  eane  tensions.  Senator 
Tydinss,  also  jilarii)P(i  hy  the  pos- 
EiblUty  of  fi  h.vdrtif:en-lK'ml>  viir, 
urged  that  the  president  propose 
an  international  fUsarmaraent 
conference  "to  ?ntj  the  world's 
Bightmare  of  fear".  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  said  these  speeehes 
showed  the  kojiI  toward  which 
the  U.  S.  is  driving,  but  nnt  the 
way  to  ffet  there,  lie  said  'agree- 
ments with  t]te  Soviet  Union 
were  worthleay  unless  baged  on 
Strengtii  and  barkeU  £iy  force'. 

U.  S.  Coal  Crinla 

^  Culminating-  ten  months'  dis- 
pute Involving  the  miners,  the 
operators  and  tho  governniftnt 
(not  to  mention  thi!  Iniiwcent  b.y- 
ataodf^rsi,  President  Truman  fi- 
nally (2/11)  took  the  step  he  had 
been  see-klng  ti"'  avoid.  He  resort- 
ed to  use  of  the  Tnfl-Hilrtley  ]QW 
ami  obtained  a  court  di'LTee  or. 
dering  the  miners  hack  to  work. 
John  L,  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  piias^id  the 
order  on  to  the  miners,  wlio  did 
nothing.  They  refused  to  return 
to  work,  the  370.000  of  thorn,  in- 
sisting on  a  rontract  to  re^plaf^e 
the  one  that  px^dred  in  June. 
Meanwhile  coul  stocks  had  been 
greatly  redi}L'cd  by  the  thrre-dcy 
week  fltfiitegy  and  otiier  Lowig 
maneuvers.  The  situation  was  far 
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from  cnnduel^'e  to  a  pear-eful  so- 
tutfnn,  seeing  the  mhiers  wrrp  dis- 
recarJIiK  the  president,  not  siiiy- 
in^  which  prrsid^^nt  The  situu- 
tiun  was  called  "fantastii"  aud 
erew  .stendLly  worsft. 

ir,  g.  Accidental  Deatlis 

4*  The  National  t?arety  Council 
nnnounced  (2/5)  that  durin;;  5!)4!> 
01.(KX)  niCD.  women  and  chilitreii 
10f;t  their  lives  in  accldentft.  Of 
ihepp,  31 .000  were  due  (o  unto 
mishaps,  Aceideritii]  injuiiil-s  Were 
3ust.]ined  by  y,4i)0,J«J0  persons 
and  resaJted  in  nn  ^connrnic  loss 
of  (ivCT  seven  billion  dollars. 

Too  Much  Religion 

^  There  was  tou  lUliell  religion 
at  Whi^aton  Collej^e  (III.)  when 
mags  confessions  contiimt'il  day 
and  iijght  for  '.iH  hours  Ci/ll). 
Tlie  aiilhoritics  railed  a  hiilT  ti> 
tlin  "uiainthon  reviv\jr',  t-on^ider- 
irt^  that  tlie  stuO^ati^  hinl  been 
revived  ^'uoush  and  shoulil  re- 
turn to  tlioir  dasaes. 

v.  S.  National  Income 

^  The  I^urciiu  of  the  Census  an- 
nounced in  e:jrly  February  that 
tiio  nsitional  Income  for  li)4!>  was 
?21i)  himon,  which  Is  only  i^2  hil- 
lion  less-  than  the  11)4^  record, 
ThehureJin  illso  statt-d  ibftt.  while 
family  tiicuinpg  Merc  tha  hifiliesC 
in  jiistory,  -prices  hiid  increasied 
iildii};  with  income,  and  so  the 
Mv.'r:ii;e  family  was  prohably  no 
better  off   than  during   the  wur, 

Essential  Industry  Closed 

4-  The'  Waltham  Watdi  coiripiiny 

flosicd  its  doors  (2/3),  leaving 
l,2Sl  skilled  workers  jr.blesH.  Tiie 
irmupLiiiy  durinf^  thi;  ly.'st  twi>  wur^ 
tUTLed  out  prfl<fISL.in-in!!rru Incut 
[mrtfi.  The  Ker'onsti-Lnciim  li'i- 
natu^  Corporation  was  rharued 
with  selling;  the  Ame]'ic;in  ^latt'h- 
niakins  industry  "down  the  fiver" 
by  refufiiuy  to  extend  S2,0Oll,(KH> 
In  working:  capital.  Said  a  tfus- 
tee  ;  "You  Can't  set  off  an  A-bomb 
or  ijn  TT-bomh  unhiss  you  Imve 
jjn^cisinii  workers  to  iii.ikr  the 
I'litspy,  The  only  othpi'  pl.ice  where 
rhosM  workers  can  he  foiiiid  Ib  in 
Switzerland,  which   in  2-i  hours 


could  be  inside,  instead  of  out- 
side, the  Iron  Curtain," 

"Mijrhty  Moiwe*^ 

4-  It  wa.s  announced  In  early 
Febniai'y  that  a  powerful  new 
flirrratt  rocket  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  U.  S  navy  for  air-to- 
air  combat  in  ease  of  future  wars. 
The  rocket  is  Dlckniimed  the 
"Mishty  Mouse",  and  has  greater 
speed  and  ranfte  than'  aircraft 
Tot-kets  devclupi-O  during  World 
War  ir.  A  direct  hit  will  destroy 
fluy  known  plane, 

Keeb  Laid 

#  The  keel  of  the  greatest  mer- 
chant ship  ever  ordered  for  the 
U.  S,  was  laid  (2/S>  at  New- 
port NeWiS.  Virfiinia.  It  is  to  be  a 
pi'estlfie  liner,  the  lirgt  In  decades 
to  compete  with  the  British 
'Queens'.  It  will  cost  ;); 70,3 73.000, 
will  he  at  least  l>80  feet  long  and 
wifl  Hie  rsprisfcrod  at  4SJXIQ  f;ross 
tons.  At  Quiney,  >I asH ;u'hu setts , 
the  keel  of  a  Sir,,CNM),()(xl  U,  S. 
super-destroyer  van  laid  (2/3). 
and  two  sirailar  destroyers  are 
heiuf^  bwilt  at  Each,  Maine. 

Teachers*  Confederation 

^  Early  February  saw  the  for- 
mation of  the-  World  Confedera- 
tion  of  the  Ttoeliin;?  Profeaston, 
u»  a  fertarive  diaft  constitution 
was  adojited  hy  ropietieutatives  of 
the  three  major  intertiatiotial 
teacher  assoclartons.  Dr.  Wm.  F, 
Itussell,  president  of  Teachers 
Colkge,  Columbia  University,  es- 
timated that  S,000,0()0  teachers 
from  TjS  countries  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain  woujd  join  the  con- 
fwleration,  The  priraaj-y  purpose 
of  the  orpai-iizution  i?  to  foster  n 
conception  of  education  directed 
toward  the  pronioCion  of  Inter- 
national understiindiuR  and  good- 
will. In  order  to  safepruard  peace 
and  freedom  and  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity. 

Caribbean  ^'Good  Neighbors" 

<§>  In  i-arly  I'l-hPuary  representa- 
tives of  the  Inter-Ameriran  or- 
t:aiii7.at[on  were  on  n  tour  of  Car- 
ihhsan  island  reoubUca  to  probe 
into    the    hottest    dispute   In    the  ' 
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inter-American  scpiie-  There  was 
ansry  conflict  bet\vpen  the  Do- 
minican Reptiblic  on  the  one  hDud, 
and  Haiti.  Ctiba  and  Guatemala 
on  the  other,  Heml^heric  untty 
was  in  the  balan<^e  aiitl  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  IL  the  discard. 
The  DoTBinican  ilk-tfltoc  Trujillu 
had  bwn  '.liaccint:  tliaf  the  orher 
governments  ]jad  hf-.^u  filvinf*  aid 
to  forcrf  wlfhiL  fln?ir  borders 
that  aimed  isT  R'izjut;  tho  tXjmin- 
ican  govcrnnirnf.  Hr?  usktHl  his 
governnient  to  pve  ^l*ra  power  to 
det'lare  war.  He  got  it.  Haiti,  oc- 
cupyinn  t!ie  same  little  island 
with  the  DorLlnicaii  Republic,  ac- 
cused Trujillo  of  plun[ilng  some 
excuse  for  usinp:;  his  war  powers, 
Doth  Haiti  anrj  the  I>amEnican 
Republic  apppnlfirt  ro  thp  Inter- 
Ajnericnn  trcnty.  Hence  the  fact- 
finding ffor  under  way. 

Ar^nllpa  Frees  "Plotters" 
^  After  iijqiijr>'  into  jm  ynt;p:ed 
plot  'directed  from  iibrtJuM  to  sow 
strife  in  Arf^nnllna',  it  was  an- 
nounced (2/S1)  that  iiew-evidi;i(ce 
allowed  there  was  no  plot.  Ail 
siiapwts  wert;  released,  hiciuding 
two  iJ.  S.  ■fiflzens  and  a  Briton, 
and  the  informer  waa  hf;]d  for 
trial  inatciid.  WhlJe  under  or- 
rest  the  "tilotKTH"  w^rc  h«ld 
incomniunieailo. 

Spaniati-RusHlan  Trade 

<$.  Siiid  llir  J^r  6',  Atri'ji  and  World 
Tieport  y'J^/'.i)  ;  "Siiain's  Gitntrralls- 
sfmo  Franio.  whilr  lallciriK  ijntt- 
llassi.iii,  ishuildliiEa  riither  flour- 
ishing two-wiiy  fJifft  with  tiie 
Russians.  Franco  i?  «hlppinfc  mer- 
cury, lead  and  textiles  in  ex- 
chan^jp  for  Stalin's  cotton,  petro- 
leum aud  fertiliz*'!'.  Deals  are 
handlod  hy  inT.irnK^ijnjrips  in 
P^pypt,  Iran  and  Aft;hnnistan," 
Mennuhilo  tli?  Vati'-an  is  sun- 
posed  to  be  BhowinR  aloofness  to- 
ward liVniiTO,  puitin?-  olT  (lie  ne- 
gotiation of  a  [i-^w  ooncocdat, 

Marshall  Flan  R^pnTt 

^  In  tiic  aiinuid  npiirt  Of  the 
Marshall  IMan  Onunfil,  issut^  at 
Paris  (2/7),  It  wo?;  poiided  nut 
that  Westcfn  Europe's  produ^^- 
tion   and   foreign    trade  had   re- 


gained approximately  tlielr  pre- 
war volumes,  anil  the  dollar  def- 
icit had  been  nearly  cut  In  half 
in  two  years.  Ae<'firding  to  Paul 
G.  Hoitman,  ecfinomic  coorsrutitjn 
administrator  for  the  plan,  the 
progress  toward  liberaliiiii.tiOQ  of 
trade  in  Eurnp«  had.  neverthe- 
le&g,  Ipeen  "diBtippointlng". 

British  PollMcs 

^  The  royiil  prnClnniatlon  Issued 
by  the  king  (l;/3)  was  read  by  a 
medievally  allsred  "crier"  the 
next  day.  It  wa*;  the- official  way  of 
dissolvinff  parliament,  and  epenod 
tlie  way  for  elections.  While  such 
alTairs  fn  Britalri  ate  quieter 
than  in  the  U.  S.,  there  were  some 
pretty  stroue  stiUerni^nts  made. 
Winston  CtiLirrhiU  divhrred  that 
If  the  British  Labor  novernrnKnt 
was  returned  to  olHoe  'there 
would  I'*.'  tHrther  yte[is  taU^^n 
alonj;  Ihi*  road  1o  tuisliliirlan  ^^n- 
slaveraeiif.  He  Jdso  inopowed 
"another  tidl\  ffith  The  Soviet 
TTnion"  to  selllp  Ka.st-Wrst  dif- 
ferences and  end  the  bomb  race. 

Atomic  Secrets  to  Rii»sla 

#  In  T.'jndon  Dr.  Kiiaus  Brail 
Jnll»i3  Fuohe,  a  s<:lentist  who  bad 
fidt  access  to  atom-  flnd  hydroj^en- 
bomb  secrets,  was  cUareed  (2/3) 
with  having  ;;:lveti  iitoude  secrets 
to  ItHRSia.  A  we^-k  later  h^  con- 
fessed that  he  had  ensraited  in 
treflBOn;jbIoai-tIvft>'  over  :i  period 
of  seven  y*>arK.  He  nlAt<  nnmed 
several  roiifrderat^s  who  bad 
helped  hini  to  Ret  fliotnio  secrets 
into  Ifnssian  liand:^!. 

Bonn  and  Unemployed  tiernifuis 

■$■  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
proposed  (2/0)  to  spend  S,40(),- 
000,WO  DeHtPcLe  marks  fS80(l.- 
ntHMHW)  to  Hpht  unemploymrnt 
in  ■\V('StRrn  <ieniiaiiy.  'I'be  money 
was  to  be  used  for  (1)  honsin? 
construction  ;  (^]  railroad  rt^ 
p;iirR:  (;^)  InimctiiriK  tintetiiriss^s 
for  tiio  uueu]plnypil ;  (4)  i'\port 
(lontracts:  (■^'i  po'ilijl.  teK^phone 
and  telegmph  recoustrin'tinn ; 
(Ci)  credits  lo  i"[ii><lnim  iiiid  sitiilH 
businoii'ses  anri  hJilidiernfts.  Riv 
ception  ^it  theplnn  by  the  deputies 
was  lulcewarm,  and  one  of  them 


a<?cu8ed  the  government  itself  of 
causing  unemployment. 

Stuttgart  Speech 

^  John  .1.  McCloy,  U.  S.  high 
comtnissionrr  for  Cerm:iny,  was 
ill  the  U-  H.  In  earLy  February, 
had  b'*en  there  for  a  wtek,  to  Hiiil 
out  ^vlLat  the  Auierii-an  attitude 
toward  a  revival  of  Naxiem  in 
GeruiaDy  was,  Tif  fonnd  out  by 
observatfon  and  by  conference 
with  President  Tr-amnn  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Achesnn. 
Baf:k  in  Oftrmaiiy,  he  addressed  a 
gathering  of  1,R0O  Oiermans  in 
Stuttgart  (2/R')  and  said,  ^'i  told 
the  Ajnerican  neople  that  I  was 
concerned  over  the  re-emer^ence 
of  natSoualtfefic  sroiips ;  that 
there  was,  in  my  jiidpinient,  stiU 
too  much  tradltiomdlj^io  and  au- 
thoritarianism in  <n'rman  life; 
that  many  und('s.iL';thle  former 
^iiz'is  nniJ  nn!  tonal  IKK  were  hnd- 
iiig  their  way  bwck  into  lmporti:!it 
places,"  JJe  (^trti^PKl  tTiat  the  Ger- 
uiitn  people,  "by  denying  jniilt. 
onl.v"  c;dled  to  mind  the  liodllty 
with  which  the  j^rcotcr  number  of 
tiiem  accepter!  Niszi  uutrases." 
While  the  German  peopfe  are  to 
be  helped  in  dovelopins  a  peace- 
ful>  seif-su[i[nirriog,  ileraoiTatic 
stjue,  tl;ey  are  to  [m  "deprived  ot 
the  mean.s  oC  waainsr  war". 

Gerniun  Boundaries  Uncertaio 

■^  -Jacob  KiiiMiT.  The  luiniMtftr  of 
All-lTernian  AITair^  in  rbc-  West 
German  I'^cderal  government,  is- 
sued a  statiaui'iit  (!;;/12^  that  th« 
t)der-?seis«c  linids  of  Kast  Ger- 
nniny  stiif  heloris  to  Germany, 
and  the  East  7.one  government's 
recognition  of  a  "peatie  frontier" 
that  Kives  these  areas  to  Polnnd 
does  not  affect  tlie  German  claim, 

I-lljerian  Outbreak 
^  Liberia,  W^jst  Africa,  declared 
a  ftate  of  emer;:enoy    (2/14)    in 
the  area  of  the  Firestone  rnhher 

plant^^tiotiS!  (a  million-ffCTc  [-on- 
cessiooK  after  a  fur1onn  outbreak 
by  woi'kers  ove-r  wajres.  Tlie  Li- 
bei-iaiis  are  doMreniiauts  ot  freed 
U.  S.  slaves,  who  fouttded  the  re- 
public with  the  help  of  President 
James  Monroe. 
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JesBS  gaidy 
'*Rlcs5icd  are 
the  eyes  Ihat  sec." 

Arc  yours  open  or  shut 
to  the  ei^ns  of  the  times? 


THE  ROUSING  PUBLIC  DISCOURSE 


%  %  "Wi^  lime  U  ;4m!UUi 

Haa  it  ^^pr  se^^med  to  yoii  llint  we  ar<^  hvinp  hi  a  ppt'iilinr 
I iMit!  ill  tlje  wi>rld's  hislory*  Ha-  not  wifki:^dni>SH  fione  to  sctd 
to  brintr  forth  u  crop  of  vinlon*;'^  and  Jiat<^?  Hih  rot  ph/Ii 
wpasmcKlic  ^fTort  of  mt*n,  Imwever  s^ini;crc,  to  rei:;tore  Ihc 
world  to  aanity  mot  with  dof*ijit  aitd  incn^as^-d  df^^puir!  No 
dinitJl  vou  have  woDdere^I  why  this  siiould  be  ho.  Id  this  a^e 
of  f-nlisihtonnipiit  and  iTi(*rfras(Hi  kriow]t?dfr^,  whpji  thprp  is 
Miii'li  a  tremendous  capacity  for  good,  why  sIioi;Jd  the  ftitttre 
loom  contirunlly  darkr-r  bpfon*  stru;ijfr:in;T  hiininDtirui''  J^? 
MiKiT  any  spf^^al  si^ifioanc*;  (o  \\\^  <;vcnti  of  oar  doyf 
Wtiatdoi's  the  luturp  hold! 

Answers  \.q  thefts  aad  rolato<l  qin>stions  will  t:<!  provided  in  a  frns 
publie  Bjh1<'  iHi'^ure  entitieil  ^'It  U  High  Time  lo  Awake!"  Thi.s  talk,  the 
5rf=t  of  a  now  And  inf^^rtistiiipf  series,  ^^'ill  be  presented  in  luaity  nom- 
munitjes  diuin^  April,  'Hie  exaer  time  and  place  wil:  be  LULiityiinct^d 
iocaliy-.  H'hen  you  are  acqtiaJnred  with  the  factSj  yoj  wiiJ  itgree  that 
"Tt  Is  Tfiifh  Tone  :o  Awake!' 


/ 


Ton  nwr  oMalB  t^ 

bar  wrttlnf 


nttfdon  Han  of  Juborafe'*  wl 


t  ym 
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CANADA'S  SUPREME  COURT 
REPROVES  QUEBEC 

Rips  hole  in  the  iron  curtain  against  Bible  teaching 

^^  III  u    m    ¥m^^^^^^ 

Burning  Hate  Flares  in  Joliette 

Officials  and  Knights  of  Columbus  approve  kidnaping 

Wrong  to  Preach  the  Gospel  in  Quebec 
if  It  Disturbs  the  Catholic  Peace? 

God  and  reason  say  No ! 


Catholicism  a  Train  to  Heaven? 


Read  the  Bible's  answer 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS   JOURNAL 

Newe  flouroefl  that  am  a^Ic  to  keep  ycu  mvoJu  tq  the  vital  lasucf 
nf  dur  tlflicfl  niutft  be  uiiivttereci  l>y  cenooro^p  and  iwl£jh  Intercirts^ 
'*Awak£l"  hAs  no  fetUra.  It  rEi;o^iise«  faci^  faces  factsi  La  free  to 
publish  fActs,  It  iJ(  not  bound  by  pdltlcal  ombliicma  cr  cbll^ti«idi  it  is 
unhatnpered  by  odv^rttsers  'whose  toea  must  not  be  trodden  oti;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditionAl  cr««da.  This  Journal  keepv  Itself  free  thot 
it  may  dptiAk  frceiy  to  you.  But  it  docs  not*  Abuse  its  fre&datn.  It 
mointaina  Integrity  to  truth. 

"Awake  r^  u0e9  'Uic  regular  news  chojinelffr  but  Is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  owi>  correspondtnts  ore  on  all  conlafienta,  in  scores  of  natic»ns. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  e^i^h  their  unccnsor^d^  on^tKc- scenes 
reports  come  to  you  ibi'ouijh  these  colujnns^  This  joumar*  viewpoint 
is  not  riftTTOvy,  but  la  IntcniaUyiiaL  It  ia  read  in  Taany  nationSj  in  many 
la^n^oges^  by  persons  of  all  ages,  Tlirmigh  ita  pa^es  many  iield*  a€ 
luio'wle<d^e  pass  in  review- — ^vemment,  tjonimerte*  religion*  history, 
^codraphy>  science,  sociflJ  conditions,  natural  wonders— wiiy,  its  ci^vur* 
d^c  is  AS  bro»d  as  the  earth  fuid  as  hl^h  as  the  heavens. 

^^AwiJM  T"  pledges  it«lf  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
iocs  and  subtly  dan^m,  to  chAfnpianin^  ^eedom  for  tdi,  to  comforting 
tnoumera  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  r«^ectin^  sure  hope  for  the  estabfishm^-nt  of  a  rj^ht- 
eous  New  World, 

Get  nrj^ualntfd  with  *' Awake!"  K**p  «wake  by  teodin^  "Awftkcl" 
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CA^}  ADA'S  SUPREME  COURT 
REPROVES  QUEBEC 

By  "Awake!"  correspondent  in  Canada 


CANADA'S  highest  court  ruled  in  fa^ 
vor  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  recently 
and  rebuked  tho  judges  of  Quebec,  The 
jadges  -vi-ere  condemned  because  they 
had  unlawfully  resurrected  ancient  trial 
methods  of  the  infanious  Court  of  Star 
Chamber.  These  despised  principles  were 
dug  out  o\  \\\^  tomb  by  the  Quebec  fudges 
and  used  illegally  in  maliciou^  prasecu- 
tions  falsely  charging  Jehovah's  witness- 
es with  sedition.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision has  put  a  high  hurdle  in  the  path 
of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Roman  Catliolie 
Hierarchy  and  Quebec's  Premier  Dnples- 
sis  to  stop  the  preaching  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  Quebec.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  sweeping  victory  on  behalf  of  ail 
freedom-lovers  in  Canada. 

What  caused  this  conspiracy!  Why  was 
this  charge  of  seditiou  brriugbt  bef<>re 
Canada's  Supremo  Court?  Why  was  the 
charge  entertained 
in  the  courts  of  Que- 
bec ?  The  answer 
goes  back  at  least 
twenty  years.  It  be- 
gan witii  the  efforts 
of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses, such  as  Aime 
Boucher,  who  are 
humble  Christian 
ministers  seeking  by 

lawful  and  peaceful 
means  to  bring  the 
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gospel  of  God's  kingdom  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Catliolic -controlled  province 
of  Quebec. 

Tht^se  sincere  ministers  suffered  from 
hatred,  bitterness,  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  arrests  on  trumped-up  charges 
of  peddling,  di,'^tributing  circulars  and 
handing  out  priiited  Bible  sermons  to 
inte^eF^ted  persons.  Children  were  ex- 
pelled from  school  or  dragged  into  court 
as  juvenile  delinqnents  because  of  their 
faith<  Police  invaded  piaces  of  worship 
and  made  arrests  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  Be- 
spectable  Christian  girls  were  arrested, 
stripped  and  held  in  filthy  jails  with 
prostitutes,  thieves  and  dope  fiends.  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  in  Quebec  had  done 
nothing  more  serious  than  to  walk  along 
tte  ?*lT^^t  or  go  oMi  sboppiTig.  Mob  as- 
saults were  made  on  peaceable  gather- 
ings. At  the  peak  of 
the  frenzy  of  police 
and  priest  opposi- 
tion to  Bible  teach- 
ing and  freedom  to 
preach  the  gospel  of 
Cod's  kingdom,  in 
the  year  1.946  eases 
against  Jehovah's 
ministers  reached 
the  staggering  total 
of  over  eight  bun- 


a  if  **«  a^tjtr  au* 


dred  charges. 


'^uebee^M  Burning  Bat€^  distributing  the  leaflet,  traveling  many 

The  aitiiatioTi  was  electric.  Misreprc-  ndlee  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  Fordoing 

aentation  by  the  pr^ss,  daily  HttarJtH  by  this  the  two  daughters  were  arrested  and 

recorders,  police  and  other  officials,  ex*  held  in  joH  at  St,  Joseph  de  Beauce,  a 

orbitant  bails  and  consistent  postpone-  nearby  town.  The  father  was  also  ar- 

HiBHt  of  eases  had  Ipft  JelioTah's  wit-  rested  as  he  handed  these  leaflets   to 

neaees  in  a  eitnation  of  intolerable  siif*  passers-by  on  the  streets.  A  charge  of 

fering.  Protests  to  officials  had  achieved  publishing  a  seditious  libel  by  distribut- 

nothing.  Action  was  demanded,  but  what  ^S  the  article  Quebec's  Burning  Hate 

kindl  Jehovah^s  witnesses  decided  that  waa  preferred  against  all  three, 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  appeal  to  th& 

saner  elernt*iiti^  of  the  population  by  pub-  Charge  nf  StdUiouM  Libel 
hBhing  the  true  faets  and  jileKtlirig  for  a  In  publicizing  these  disgraceful  events 
cesHation  of  this  barbarism.  Accordingly  Jeh«vab'ji  witnesses,  including  Aime 
a  pamphlet  was  published  reciting  these  Boucher  and  his  daughters,  were  doing 
terrible  offenses  a^fiifi.st  Ood,  Christjan-  nothiiigmorc  than  protesting  against  the 
ity  and  decency  and  pointing  out  \ht*  lawlessness  and  mob  action  which  had 
greathurden  of  responsibility  upon  those  been  allowed  to  go  imtiliw^ked.  Tim  Qun- 
respoTiHible  for  such  outragea;The  leaf^  bee  officials  insisted  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
let  was  entitled  ''Qu(?b<v**s  Biiruiag  IJate  nesses  should  be  charged  with  seditious 
for  God  and  Christ  and  Freedom  Is  fh«  hbei  for  publicizing  these  facts  and,  in 
8liame  of  AH  Canada"  (reprinted  in  effect,  made  it  iUegal  to  complain  about 
AtoaJce!  December  R,  IJMG).  One  million  these  outrages.  The  prosecuting  author- 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thonsand  ities,  acting  for  the  attorney  general  of 
copieSj  printed  in  i;^n;;Jish^  French  and  Quebec,  would  not  concpilp  that  Aiirit> 
Ukrainian,  whph.  di>tributed  throughout  Boucher  or  anj'one  else  had  a  right  to 
Canada.  protest  and  to  ask  that  tlie  law  be  en- 
The  bitter  persemiinn  of  Jehovah's  forced.  Tliey  ijnntended  sudi  a  protest 
witnesfiea  was  nothing  new  to  Aime  Riju-  J^uffht  cause  disaffection"  or  raise  '  ill- 
<;her  from  St.  Germainc,  Dorchester  wiii  and  hostihty",  which  they  eaid  woutd 
county,  Quehpr.  St.  Gerraaine  is  in  the  be  a  seditious  libel  contranr  to  the  Cana- 
hiils  south  ot  Quebec  City,  in  h  iioor  and  ^^?  Criminal  Code,  It  was  so  patently 
i^igged  country'  whore  horse  and  buggy  ridiculous  to  charge  Lucille,  the  younger 
is  still  thf*  nr^rmal  means  of  travel  for  the  daughter  only  eleven  years  of  age,  with 
French  "habitants"  H^re  Mr,  Boucher  such  a  rnuie  f Jiat  ^Iih  wam  ordered  r*i- 
f aithfullv  and  courageously  preaches  the  l^«ed  by  the  magistrate  after  spending 
glad  tidings  of  God's  kingdom  as  the  only  ^o  <*ays  in  jail. 

hope  for  mankind.  To  care  for  wife  and        The  shocking  report  of  atrocities  mak- 

family  in  his  humble  mountain  rahin  he  ing  up  the  leaflet  Quebec's  Burning  Hate 

also  operates  a  small  farm.  Members  of  has  now  been  written  intti  the  law  of  the 

his  own  farnib  had  been  persecuted  and  land/The  following  resume  of  the  article 

their  experiences  publishwl  in  the  Qut-  is  taken  from  the  opinionj^'ritten  by  one 

hcds  Burmn^  Hale  leaflet.  of  the  judges  f>f  the  Supreme  Court  His 

He  \ras  overjoyed  to  see  a  statement  comments  mark  the  first  time  a  high 

of  the  facta  which  could  be  distributed  in  judicial  authority  in  Canada  has  seen 

his  community,  with  the  object  of  dis-  and  analyzed  the  persecution  of  Jeho- 

Bipating  some  of  Mm  hatred  and  mis-  vBh'^  witnesses  in  Quebec  staffed  in  Ihe 

understanding  concerning  the  work  of  leaflet 

Jehovah^s  witnesses.  With  his  two  daugh-        This  appeal  arises  out  of  features  of  what,  in 

ters,  Gisele,  18^  and  Lucille,  11,  he  began  suhstanoe,  is  religions  ci>ntroversy,  and  it  ia 
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necessary  that  the  facts  be  clearly  appreciated,  to  some  of  the  prosecutionis.  The  document 

The  appellant^  a  farmer,  living  near  the  town  charged  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 

of  St.  Joseph  de  Beauee,  Quebec,  was  convicted  Quebec  was  in  some  objectionable  relation  to 

of  uttering  a  seditious  libel.  The  libel  was  con-  the   administration  of  justice  and  that  the 

tained    in   a   fOur-page  document  published  force  behind  the  prosecutions  was  that  of  the 

apparently  £!t  Toronto  by  the  Watch  Tower  priests  of  that  Church. 
Bible  and  Tract  Society^  which  I  take  to  be  the 

name  of  the  official  publishers  of  the  religious  Conviction  und  Appeals 
sroup  known  as  the  witnesses  of  Jehovah.  The  The  trial  of  Aime  Boucher  was  heard 
document  was  headed  "Quebec's  Burning  Hate  at  St.  Joseph  de  Beauce  before  Justice 
for  God  and  Christ  and  Freedom  Is  the  Shame  Alfred  Sava^rd  aud  a.  ^uty  of  Fr?.Miv 
of  All  Canada '^  it  consisted  first  of  an  invoca-  Catholics,  mostly  farmers.  The  trial 
tion  to  calmness  and  reason  in  appraising  the  judge  was  very  imfair.  He  interfered 
matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  support  of  the  with  counsers  examination  of  the  jury- 
heading;  then  of  general  references  to  vindic^  men  and  examination  of  witnesses,  re- 
tivc  pcfgecution  accorded  in  Quebec  to  the  fused  to  admit  evidence  to  prove  the 
Witnesses  as  brethren  in  Christ;  a  detailed  accused  innocent,  and  his  address  to  the 
narrative  of  specific  incidents  of  persecution;  j^j-y  ^as  BO  prejudicial  that  it  weighed 
and  a  concluding  appeal  to  the  people  of  th^  heavily  in  the  appellate  decisions  to 
province,  in  protest  against  mob  rule  and  i?es-  overrule  the  conviction.  He  charged  the 
tapo  taetics,  that,  through  the  study  of  God's  jury  that  if  the  leaflet  "might  raise  up  ill- 
Word  and  obedience  to  its  commands,  there  ^ill  or  hostility  between  different  class- 
might  be  brought  about  a  "bounteous  crop  of  es  of  His  Majesty's  subjects"  then  they 
the  good  lra\ts  oi  love  %t  Him  aud  ChT^st  and  could  convict ;  it  did  not  matter  wltetlier 
human  freedom".  the  facts  contained  in  the  article  were 
The  incidents,  as  described,  are  of  peaceable  true  or  false.  A  conviction  was  entered 
Canadians  who  seem  not  to  be  lacking  in  meek-  and  minister  Boucher  was  sentenced  to 
ness,  but  who,  for  distributing,  apparently  one  month  in  prison.  Shortly  thereafter 
without  permits,  Bibles  and  tracts  on  Christian  his  daughter  Gisele  was  also  convicted 
doctrinca ;  for  conducting  religious  services  in  and  sentenced  to  two  weeks  in  prison. 
private  homes  or  on  private  lands  in  Christian  ^^th  convictions  were  appealed  to  the 
fellowship;  for  holding  public  lecture  meet-  Q^-^xt  of  King's  Bench,  the  provincial 
ings  to  teach  religious  truth  as  they  believe  it  ^ourt  of  appeals.  A  majority  of  three  of 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  who,  for  this  exer-  ^he  five  judges  sustained  the  conviction 
else  of  what  has  been  taken  for  granted  to  be  ^f  the  father.  However,  Chief  Justice 
the  unchallengoablc  rights  of  Canadmns,  have  LfetoTir-sv^axi  ^ai^et  Aftteasfed)  aiid  J-a?,tice 
been  assaulted  and  beaten  and  their  Bibles  Galipeault  (now  the  chief  justice)  dis- 
and  publications  torn  up  and  destroyed,  by  rented  and  recommended  a  new  trial. 
individuals  and  by  mobs;  who  have  had  their  r^j^^  ^.^^^j-t  unanimously  ordered  a  new 
homes  invaded  and  their  property  taken;  and  trial  in  the  ease  of  Gisele,  which  has 
in  hundreds  have  been  charged  with  public  ^gver  been  had 

offences  and  hdd  to  exorbitant  bail.  The  police  rpj^^  two  dissenting  judgments  in  the 

are  declared  to  have  exhibited  an  attitude  of  ^^^j.^  ^elow  made  possible  an  appeal  of 

animosity  toward  them  and  to  have  treated  the  ease  of  Aime  Boucher  to  the  Supreme 

them  as  the  criminals  m  provoking,  by  their  ^ourt  at  Ottawa.  The  oral  argument  of 

action  of  Christian  profession  and  teaching,  ^he  appeal  by  counsel  occupied  the  Su- 

the  violence  to  which  they  have  been  subjected;  p^eme  Court  for  four  days,  Mav  31  to 

and  pubhc  officials  and  members  of  the  Roman  June  3,  1949.  The  last  reported  English 

Catholic  clergy  are  said  not  only  to  have  wit-  appeal  judgment  on  the  law  of  sedition 

nesscd  these  outrages  but  to  have  been  privy  was  in  1820,  or  130  years  ago. 
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Therefore  th«  lawyers  in  ih«ir  ar^-  ing  the  Stuart  r^Lgns  ib  iUodtrated  by  the 

ment  had  to  draw  from  the  tnost  fanda-  case  of  Wraynliam,  who  committed  the 

mental  principles  of  the  unwritten  Brit-  offense  of  saying  of  James  I:  "He  is  but 

ish  eonstitTitioTi  and  apply  these  basic  a  man  and  so  may  err."  The  unfortnnate 

}oga\  concepts  to  the  probJeme  and  prmv  Wraynham  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds, 

ticesof  the  present  day.  During  the  hard-  made  to  ride  with  his  tiead  ^o  his  horse's 

foiig^htappeal  the  American  deciaiona,  as  tail  and  had  his  ears  cut  off. 

well  as  the  British  and  CanHdian,  on  the  The  right  of  free  v xprpssjon^  upon 

fiubject  of  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  which  the  operation  of  a  modern  demo- 

worahip  were  painstakingly  analysied  in  cratic  constitution  depends,  would  be 

a  written  argument.  riKiie  than  tw'ohQn-  stiffed  if  these*  <t\d  ideas  could  be  re- 

drcd  paf?es  in  len^.  Also  the  leaflet  was  imposed  by  Quebec's  attorney  general  at 

read  in  its  entirety  to  the  Snpreme  Court  the  present  time.  If  Jehovah's  witnesses 

and  di(?<?iissp<3  li/ie  by  line,  should  sfW>miUo  the  outmoded  principles 

of  denial  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 

Deatk  Knell  of  the  Star  Chamber  ghip  and  freedom  of  press,  then  freedom 

The  view  of  the  law  of  K^dition  ad-  of  expression,  not  only  for  Jehovah's  wit- 

rnnced  by  proeecnting  eounsel  of  Que-  nesses^  but  also  fur  thn  rt^Ht  of  the  Oana- 

beo  and  upheld  by  the  Quebec  courts  haa  dian  people,  would  be  seriously  endan- 

a  long  and  unenvinhle  history  as  a  weap-  gered.  There  was  little  authority  to  sup 

on  of  oppression  and  misrule.  Bad  gov-  port  fh»^  modern  concept  that  govern- 

emments  have  for  ccnfuricB  ueed  the  mente  are  servants  of  the  pr?r>plc<^ntitlHd 

charge  fif  :<Klition  to  ttifle  well-merited  to  bo  eriticized.  U  was  neoeflsary  for  the 

criticism  of  their  maUadminiatrHricm.  In  attorneys    for   Jchovah^a   witneaaea   to 

this  ease  the  prosecution  contended  that  strike  into  new  fiehls  Mnd  tr*  lead  the 

if  ft  wriltng  bad  a  tendency  to  "cause  diS'  Supreme  Court  and  the  law  of  Canada 

affection"  or  "to  sitr  up  iil-will  and  bos-  into  the  twentieth  century, 
tility  between  different  classes  of  His 

Maj*^rtty*H  aubjects"  then  it  was  a  sedi-  Deeision  of  Ctmadtfn  Suprtitne  Cnuri 
tious  Hbeh  The  reasoTi  fnr  the  statement  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decided 
was  immaterial;  the  destruction  of  free  the  case  during  the  fall  of  1949.  Evf*- 
apewh  was  also  immaterial.  Only  one  catching  hcadlinee  broke  to  the  Canadian 
issue  ^va3  to  be  deeitled:  might  the  writ-  people  the  news  of  this  exciting  chapter 
ing  stir  up  ill-will.  If  the  jury  thonghl  in  the  saga  of  CliriHtian  integrity  and 
Kuch  a  result  "might"  arise  from  a  speech  persecution  that  has  captured  the  imag- 
er writing,  fh«ri  they  could  convict  the  mation  of  the  entire  country.  It  wne  real 
author  or  publisher  of  sedition.  news  in  Canndw.  when  the  Supreme  Court 

The  principles  of  English  law  on  sedi-  of  Ottawa  quashed,  on  behalf  of  Aiine 

tious  libel^  whence  this  definitiim  of  tlie  Boucher,  French-speaking  minister  of 

offense  stems,  were  first  eannciated  by  Jehovah's  witnesses,  a  corviction  for  se- 

the  infMiiujus  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  ditioua  libel  and  ordered  a  rew  trial.  The 

whose  injustices  are  »L  black  page  in  Brit-  right  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  to  protest 

ish  legal  history.  They  are  a  relic  of  thp  publicly  against  the  burning,  hateful  out- 

rei^ns  of  the  dictatorial  Stuart  kings,  rages  which  they  had  suffered  in  the 

who  thought  they  ruled  by  divine  right  province  of  Quebec  has  been  vindicated 

and  that  anyone  who  eritictzwl  or  op-  by  judges  of  the  nation's  highest  court 

posed  the   divine   inspiration   of  their  Liberty-hiving   Canadians   rejoice  with 

decisions    was    committing    an    offense  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  the  victory. 

against  God  as  well  as  against  the  state.  Tht  reaction  of  public  opinion  can  be 

The  complete  denial  of  free  speech  dor.  gauged  from  the  following  newspaper 
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comments  on  the  decision.  The  Saslfatoon 
Star-phoenix  emphasized  editorially: 
*'AVe  are  all  safer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
our  right  to  worship  as  we  choose  as  a 
result  of  this  week's  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  »  .  .  Mr.  Boucher  was  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  his  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  his  conscience  when  he 
was  arrested*  ,  ,  .  Here  is  a  minority 
right  that  must  he  protected  at  any  cost/' 
ArLother  freedoTa-lovtiij^  u<i'^^'^^\e?  ,^  ih.^ 
Regina  Leader-Post  j  concur  red,  rebuk- 
ing the  govf^rnment  of  Quebec  for  its 
shameful  course :  "The  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  one  which  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  those  Canadians  who  \^ewed  the 
Dnplessis  government's  violations  of  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  religionj 
with  extreme  distaste  and  misgiving." 
Other  papers  have  described  it  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  history",  'Vhat  may  we!l 
become  a  cornerstone  of  the  strueture  of 
Canati'mn  V^\>eTty,''  and  a  ""Voa^wai^  ot 
liberty"'. 

The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  ruled, 
on  the  argument  presented  by  counsel  for 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  that  there  should 
at  least  be  a  new  trial  In  the  practice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada^  each  jus* 
tice  files  his  own  separate  judgment  con- 
taining the  reasons  for  the  deci=;ion  at 
which  he  arrived.  Chief  Justice  Kinfret, 
with  Justices  Tashereati  and  Kt^rwin, 
ordered  the  new  trial   mainly   on   the 

ly  and  properly  charged  the  jury.  The 
other  two  members  of  the  courti  Justices 
Rand  and  Estey,  went  further  and  said 
that  there  should  be  ordered  a  complete 
acquittal  because  the  pamphlet  aud  the 
actions  of  minister  Boucher  could  POt  on 
any  reJisonable  construction  he  deemed 
seditious.  The  Toronto  Star  made  the 
remark  that:  'The  three  who  felt  there 
should  be  a  new  trial  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Those  who  opposed  a  new  trial 
were  Protestants" 

The  decision  sounds  the  death  L-tiell  of 
the   oppressive   principles   of    thii   law 
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handed  down  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  the  attorney  general  of  Quebec 
tried  to  use  even  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury. If  people  can  be  imprisoned  on  eiich 

a  flimsy,  vaporous  offense  as  ''causing 
ill-will  and  hostility"  or  "creating  dis- 
affection"j  an  easy  way  has  been  found  to 
abolish  liberty  of  expression.  The  re- 
quirement of  the  court  that  there  must 
be  incitement  to  violence  or  disorder  is 

with  free  speech. 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Rand  is 
most  outspoken  against  the  ancient  the- 
ory that  it  is  a  crime  to  criticise  the  rul- 
ers of  a  democratic  country.  As  he  stated : 
''But  constitutional  conceptions  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  have  necessitated 
a  m'odifieation  of  the  legal  view  of  public 
criticism;  and  the  administrators  of 
what  we  call  democratic  government 
have  como  to  be  looked  u^oit  as  scrvan^iiu, 
bound  to  carry  out  their  duties  account- 
ably to  the  public/'  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  judgment,  Justice  Rand  weighed  the 
question  of  whether  there  should  be  a 
new  trial  or  outright  acquittal; 

In  the  circumstances,  should  the  appellant 
be  subjected  to  a  second  trial?  Could  a  jury^ 
properly  instructed  and  acting  judicially 
have  found,  beyond  n  rea^mabk  doubt,  a  £;e- 
ditiou-'*  intcrftion  in  circulating  the  document? 
.  .  ,  The  writings  was  undoubtedly  nmde  un- 
der an  aroused  sense  of  wrong  to  the  Wit- 
TifcssieS/  Va't  it  is  "oeyonti  Sfispute  that  'its  end 
and  object  was  the  removal  of  what  th^Y  con- 
sidered iniquitous  treatment.  Here  are  con- 
Bcicntiou.^  professing  followers  gf  Christ  who 
claim  to  have  been  denied  the  right  to  wor- 
ship in  tltclr  uvvn  hoifica  and  their  oft"  mail' 
ner  and  to  have  been  jailed  for  obeying  the 
injunction  to  "teach  all  natior^s"',  .  .  .  The 
courts  below  have  not  aa,  with  the  frreatest  of 
respect,  I  think  they  should  have,  -^Hewed  the 
document  as  primarily  a  burning  protest  and 
as  a  result  have  Icat  sight  of  the  f^ct  that, 
expressive  as  it  i^  of  a  deeij  Lndicy:LatinTj.,  \isL 
conclnsion  is  an  earnest  petition  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  province  to  extend  to  the  wit- 


nessea  of  Jeliovahj  as  a  raijiority,  the  protec- 
tion of  Impartial  laws.  Where  a  conviction  is 
set  aside^  this  court  must  dispose  of  the  ap- 
peal as  the  justice  of  the  case  requires;  and 
where  the  evidence  offered  could  not,  under  a 
proper  instruction,  have  supported  a  convie- 
tioiij  the  accused  must  be  diseharajed. 

Favorable  Press  Reaction 

A  large  section  of  the  Canadian  press 
has  bc^en  glad  to  recognize  the  fight  of 
Jehovah's  witnesse.s  as  a  landmark  secwr- 
ing  and  protecting  the  rights  of  all  Ca- 
nadian citizens.  The  case  lias  been  hailed 
as  a  victory  for  liberty  and  one  of  the 
most  important  ever  heard-by  the  Cana- 
dian Supreme  Court,  The  Edmonton 
Journal  had  this  to  say: 

Irast  week  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
handed  down  judgment  on  what  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  cases  in  its  his- 
tory—one -which  raised  i>crbaps  inore  sharply 
than  ever  heforc  in  Canada  the  closely-related 
issues  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
religion.  .  .  .  Mr,  Justice  Rand  held  that  it 
could  not  be  considered  seditioua  because  it 
did  not  incite  to  violence,  but  was  essentially, 
despite  cNtravaganee  of  language,  a  justiJiec] 
protest  against  persecution  and  oppression.  He 
described  the  treatment  oi  Jehovah's  witness^ 
as  with  an  outspokenness  rarely  heard  in  a  Ca- 
nadian court  ...  It  is  to  be  hojted  that  Mr. 
Justiee  Rand*s  bhsterinfr  criticism  will  shame 
them  ("Quebec  aiithoriticflj  into  ithandonini*- 
their  policy  of  porsecation.  ,  ,  .  tlioir  [Jeho- 
vah's vvitnesaes]  treatment  in  Quebec  has  been 
inexcusable.  It  amounts  to  nothinj^  less  than 
an  organized  religions  persecution — the  first 
in  our  uatioual  history — and  if  allowed  to  eon- 
tinae  it  would  put  the  rights  of  all  religious 
minorities  in  Canada  in  jeopardy. 

The  Ttcgina  Leader-Post  said: 
Mr.  Justice  Estey  spol^e  tor  all  democratic- 
thinking  Canadians  when  he  said;  "The  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  any  group  in  Canada 
which  denies  to,  or  even  interferes  with  the 
right  of  members  of  any  other  relij^ious  body 
to  worship,  is  a  matter  of  public  eonecrn^^  ,  .  . 
The  Sui>reme  Court  decision  has,  in  effect,  ad- 
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ministered  a  well-merited  reproof  of  the  Que- 
bec government.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Duplessis  will  heed  this  reprimand? 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  said: 

Few  provincial  authorities  can  have  been 
subjected  to  such  a  blistering-  indietmcnt  of 
their  conduct  as  the  government  of  Mr.  Dii- 
plessis,  To  harry  and  persecute  a  group  for 
peaceably  propagating  the  articles  of  their 
faith  is  not  only  undemocratic,  it  .is  also  un- 
christian, Mr.  Duplessis  might  well  ponder 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Rand.  He  might 
also  consider  the  extent  to  which  his  peraecu- 
tion  of  a  minority  has  brought  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  his  province  into  disrepute.  Free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  of  speech  are 
both  under  attack  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
with  the  full  backing  of  Mr.  Duplessis'  govtjm- 
ment.  For  three  years  a  peaceable  group  of 
Quebec  citizens  has  been  subjected  to  the  pil- 
lory of  official  persecution  in  defiance  of  the 
traditions  of  this  country.  It  is  serious  ciJough 
when  the  persecutions  are  the  work  of  ignorant 
and  unthinking*  mobs.  It  is  irn  measurably  more 
serious  when  such  practices  are  instituted,  cEb- 
eouraged  and  ])lotted  by  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed as  the  temporary  guardians  of  the 
very  frecdoTns  they  are  iuguring. 

Opinions  are  not  all  favorable,  how- 
ever, One^'Father*^  Foley,  Catholic  priest 
of  Saskatoon,  attacked  the  city's  leading 
newspaper^  the  Star-Phvenix,  for  ap- 
proving the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  ''Father"  Foley  was  "amaaed"  at 
the  paper's  ignorance  in  saying  freedom 
of  worship  had  been  protected.  The  Star- 
Phoenix  replied: 

We  arc  proud  of  our  stand  in  this  matter. 
The  accused  was  distributing  a  pamphlet  of 
protest  against  the  iniquitici>  which  he  felt  had 
been  done  his  group  by  a  majority  of  his  fel- 
low townspeople.  It  was,  we  think,  his  right  to 
protest  ,  ,  ,  If  the  Witnesses  can  be  reduced 
to  siJenee  in  Quebec  because  their  views  and 
their  tactics  'insult^  the  majority  we  feel  that 
the  freedom  of  every  minority  in  Canada  is 
impaired  including  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  communities  where  it  is  in  the  nii- 
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nority.  And  this,  we  think,  would  be  wrong. 

The  power  of  Almighty  God,  Jehovah, 
has  given  His  people  a  great  victory  in 
Quebec  and  in  Canada.  There  is  now  a 
long,  wide  and  unpatchahle  rent  in  the 
iron  curtain  Quebec  has  raised  against 


Bible  teaching.  Many  Quebec  people  will 
be  glad  to  see  it,  Jehovah's  witnesses  have 
not  only  succeeded  in  defending  their 
own  rights  but  their  fight  has  written 
into  the  law  freedom  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Canadian  people  also. 


i<5^^1^ 


BURNING  HATE 
FLARESxiN  /IQLIETTE 


In  thi*  ahoctklny  expQsA  the 
"Awakft!"  coTrevpondeiit  la  Cftn»d» 
nveals  how  Quebec's  h»te  tor  Ood 
«iid  ChrUt  sod  freedcun  «till  hum* 
wid  vtlll  sbamea  the  natloai 


A  BLISTERING  criticism  of  the  law 
enforcement  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec was  recently  unleashed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
a  case  involving  the  famous  leaflet  en- 
titled "'^Quebec's  Burning  Hate  for  God 
and  Christ  and  Freedom  Is  the  Shame  of 
All  Canada".  That  judgment  was  handed 
down  on  December  5,  1949.  Would  the 
Quebec  authorities  accept  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  highest  court?  Would  they 
begin  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  protect 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship  on  the 
part  of  minorities  such  as  Jehovah^s  wit- 
nesses? Many  liberty-loving  Canadians 
were  asking  these  questions. 

They  were  not  long  in  getting  their  an- 
swer I  Only  nine  days  later,  December  14, 
1949,  contempt  for  law  and  order  and 
even  for  human  decency  once  more  burst 
into  flaming  violence  in  Quebec  province, 
this  time  at  Joliette,  a  city  of  approxi- 
mately 18,000  people  situated  forty-live 
miles  northeast  of  Montreal.  "Quebec 
Men  Mob  Witness  Girls/'  *^20  Kidnap 
Girl  Witnesses/'  shouted  the  front  head- 
lines from  two  of  the  largest  newspapers , 
in  the  country.  To  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver  the 
news  spread.  Two  of  Jehovali's  witnesses 
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had  been  kidnaped  and  run  out 
of  Joliette  by  a  mob  of  men, 
marking  another  outburst  of  the 
same  burning  hate  for  the  Bible  and 
Bible  teaching;  further  self-condemna- 
tion by  a  Quebec  city. 

Two  ministers  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses, 
Misses  Olive  Lundell  and  Wiunifred 
Parsons,  had  for  sortie  months  been  en- 
gaged in  Bible  educational  work  in  the 
city  of  Joliette.  Their  missionary  evan- 
gelistic work  had  been  confined  to  going 
from  house  to  house  seeking  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
When  such  persjons  were  located,  return 
visits  were  made  to,  discuss  the  Scrip- 
tures, A  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons was  founil  to  be  interested  in  study- 
ing with  Jehovah^s  witnesses^  though 
the  town  is  99  percent  French  Roman 
Catholic, 

Praying  Catholic  Kidnapers 

On  the  night  of  December  14  the  two 
missionaries  went  out  of  their  liome 
about  eight  p,m,  to  visit  some  families 
where  they  had  been  invited  to  return. 
Suddejilyy  as  they  left  one  of  the  homes, 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  men  closed  in  on 
these  two  evangelists  and  began  to  push 
and  Jostle  thent  at  a  fast  pace  do^Ti  to- 
ward the  bus  stop  to  force  them  to  leave 
the  city.  While  the  mob  passed  along  the 


etre<t  it  was  joined  by  othorawIiosliiLred  charge  pressed  against  those  reBpoti- 

in  tiilauaing  the  two  ladies  and  nmbln^  aible.  After  a  lenffthy  interview  with  the 

th^m  along  as  prisoners  of  the  mob.  Ar-  chief  of  poUce  of  Joliette,  Valmore  La- 

rivinjGf  at  tho  bus  stop  these  ministers  pierre,  and  the  (iiiealioning  of  some  bus- 

asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  Tctura  to  peeted  parties,  three  of  the  six  men  vho 

their  home  and  gaOier  their  clothing' and  had  kidnaped  the  two  ladicB  in  the  taxi 

perflonal  eife/^ts;  but  all  to  no  avail,  nnd  were  identified.  Fortunat  Masse  was  the 

despite  their  protests  thcj*  wore  forced  driver;  Hoch  Eonleau  was  one  of  the 

into  a  Uii-LTt^  taxi  by  the  hooting,  derisive  other  paeeongers,  and  the  man  who  ap- 

orowd.  Six  luen  elinibed  into  thH  cab^  peared  to  be  the  ringleader  was  identified 

which  waa  tiicn  driven  to  Montreal.  by  Ma>^se  as  one  Dior,  hnjsh  Halnj^iuan. 

Eh  route  the  meji  chanted  Tijlholic  Peepate  this  identification,  the  chief  of 

prayers,  ond  at   the  same  time  made  police  refused  to  lay  any  chargee,  fitat- 

t}ireatH  to  throve  their  prisoners  in  one  i"g  'I-  wan  a  niatter  for  the  croi^Ti  attor- 

of  tho   ice-covered   Inkiis,    Uproarious,  ney  aod  tlie  provincial  police.  He  also 

dcvilieh  laughter  greeted  the  suggestion  said  he  '^feared  popular  reaction"  Bhould 

by  the  driver  that  these  t^vo  Christian  eharges  be  laid,  and  admitted  that  the 

lady  ev;mgp?istH  }>e  foreibly  Wolated  by  action  taken  had  been  ^'wHl  (»rgani*/,H(l" 

tho  Catholie,  prayer-reeitirii,'  i^riuuiials  and  not  merely  aeeidcntal.  Charges  could 

who  had  abducted  them.  The  automobile  he  laid  only  if  ordered  by  the  provmcial 

waR  l>ien  stopped  in  the  darkness  and  the  Httt>riiev  K^^nt^ral,  was  the  answer  of  the 

priBonera  ordered  to  gel,  onl,  A  hurried  provincial  police, 

conference    wqk    held   which    evidently  In  short  everyone  passed  the  respon- 

changed  the  wicked  and  warped  mindfi  of  aibiljty  to  someone  elsp,  Th*^y  h)1  naid; 

their  captors,  htkI  the  two  missionariea  *'This  is  a  Catholic  lown.  These  ladies 

were  ordered  back  into  the  taxi  without  should  not  have  been  here  anyway."  The 

being  molested.  e-onlention  seeriiH  to  be  Uiat  where  the 

On  arrival  in  Mrmtreal  the  kidnaper*  Catholics  are  in  a  majority,  the  minori- 

drove  first  to  Fullum  Street  women's  ties  have  no  np^hts.  It  le  tjuitc  adiiTcrent 

prison  where  an  unsuccessful  cITort  waa  story  in  other  parts  of  Canada  where 

made  to  have  Hie  two  ladies  jailed  as  the  Catholics  are  demanding  minority 

"undceirables'\  Equally  fruitless  whh  a  nghts  for  themselves. 

visit  to  another  police  station  for  the  During  a  long  interview  with  the  chief 

same  purpoee.  With  threats  that  other  of  police^  Lapierre,  iMr.  Couture,  one  of 

and  larger  crowds  would  gadier  to  put  tJie  representatives  of  the  Watch  Tower 

them  out  of  Joliette  again  should  they  Society,  was  polite  enitugh  Uy  answer  a 

ever  return,  Misses  Parsons  and  Lundcll  great  many  questions  concerning  the  be- 

were  left  stranded  in  Montreal  without  lief s  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  The  chief  of 

money,  extra  cloUiing,  or  even  a  place  poliee  then  hypocritically  told  the  press 

to  stay*  that  efforts  had  been  niade  to  convert 

MnL  He  aleo  made  the  widelv  circulated 

Joliett^s  Police  Chief  R*: fuses  ioAct  etatement  in  the  press  that  the  two  min- 

Jehovah'a  vvitncsscs  do  not  believe  in  isters  received  $60  per  we^k  each  for 

mob  violence.  Nor  are  they  intimidated  engaging  in  their  work  in  Joliette.  T\Tien 

by  it.  The  very  next  day,  after  being  a&Ked  the  basis  for  this  statement  ho  said 

cared  for  by  friends,  the  two  mission-  lamely  Ui;iL  he  could  not  disclose  it.  Of 

aries  returned  to  Joliette,  accompanied  coursahecouldn't  disclose  the  basis  of  it. 

by  two  representjitives  of  the  Watch  There  was  no  basie.  It  was  absolutely 

Tower  Society,  to  conduct  an  investiga-  untrue.  Evangelists  of  Jehovah's  wit- 

tion  into  this  unlawful  action  and  to  have  neeses  get  no  regular  salary  whatf*ver 
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and  are  largely  dependent  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
tlieir  work. 

Town  Council  Commends  Lawbreaking 

The  Monday  following  the  above 
events,  December  19,  1949,  was  tiie  first 
meeting  of  the  municipal  conneil  of  Jo- 
liette  after  the  kidnaping.  The  "well- 
organized"  efforts  against  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses  ^ere  there  resumed.  T\ie  Toronto 
Star  reporter  said  of  this  meeting  in  the 
next  day's  edition ;  "^Ye  were  told  earlier 
by  a  citi7,en  that  organisations  in  the 
town  were  planning  action  to  rid  the 
town  of  the  two  girls,  who  since  last  May 
have  been  goin^  from  door  to  door  in 
Joliette  on  Witness  missionary  work. 
Tlie  Knights  of  Columbus  turned  out  to 
be  the  biggest  single  organization  be- 
hind the  scenes.  ,  ,  -  "  The  Knights  of 
ColurabuSj  Catholic  Action  wing  of  the 
Churchy  is  here  identified  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  lawlessness. 

About  200  persons  were  in  attendance 
at  the  eauncil  meeting;  the  chamber  was 
jammed  to  capaeityj  many  standing*  Jean 
Fontaine,  a  notary,  and  representative 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  addressed 
the  council  as  follows,  motithing  hatred 
and  malicious  misstatements  against  Je- 
hovah's witnesses : 

Can  you  imagine  that  these  two  girls  have 
been  here  for  the  past  eiglit  months  and  are 
turning  the  city  upside  down,  [Same  charge  aa 
at  Acts  n  :  6]  It  is  ^ust  like  a  disease.  Already 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  good  French 
families  are  visited  every  week  by  them.  It 
must  be  stopped  or  it  wiil  infect  the  whole 
town.  They  go  from  door  to  door  with  the 
Crampon  [French]  Bible.  Thay  come  in  the 
house  and  sit  down  on  the  chairs  and  start  to 
quote  scriptures  from  the  Bible,  and  all  this 
when  the  men  are  at  work.  [What  a  terrible 
crime!  Imagine  anyone's  being  so  evil  as  to 
quote  Scripture  0  There  should  be  a  way  to 
throw  these  girls  out  of  town. 

One  of  th^  councilors  replied;  "I  don't 
think  we  can  do  anything  about  that  be- 
(^ause  each  person  should  be  able  to  shut 
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his  own  door.  There  is  no  law  in  Quebec 

stating  that  we  can  throw  Jehovah^a 
witnesses  out  of  town  because  they  are 
going  from  door  to  door."  Then  this  fine 
Knight  of  Columbus  replied:  "Let  ua 
make  a  law :  write  a  new  article  in  the 
city  charter  to  make  it  illegal  to  go  from 
door  to  door/' 

The  speaker  of  those  words  did  not 
know  how  well  he  fulfilled  the  words  of 
the  psalmist:  ''Shall  the  throne  of  in- 
iquity have  fellowship  with  thee,  which 
frameth  mischief  by  a  law?  They  gather 
themselves  together  against  the  soul  of 
the  righteous^  and  condemn  the  innocent 
blood/'  (Psalm  94:20)  The  Knighta  of 
Columbusj  representatives  and  members 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  were  de- 
manding to  frame  mischief  b^^  Jaw;  any- 
tiling,  in  fact,  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Mr.  Fontaine's  own  argu- 
ment gave  him  away.  Trying  to  protect 
the  people  of  JoliettQ  froiti  som^tMug 
they  didn^t  want?^that  was  only  his 
empiy  contention-  Was  it  because  the 
people  didn't  want  Jehovali's  witnesses 
that  the  Knights  had  to  organize  to  run 
them  out?  By  no  means  I  It  was  because 
far  too  many  French  families  did  tvant^ 
Jehovah's  witnesses  to  call  at  their 
homes  that  this  organized  \'iolcnee  took 
place.  Catholic  action  was  in  fact  organ- 
izing  to  prevent  the  people  who  wanted 
to  hear  froin  being  free  to  do  so. 

Knif^Ms  of  Columbus  Resolution 

A  resolution  which  was  claimed  to 
have  been  signed  by  two  hundred  people 
was  then  presented  to  the  city  council  by 
Fontaine  on  behalf  of  the  Knights,  Quo- 
tation follows  from  the  Toronto  Star 
December  20, 1949; 

"The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  that 
they  protest  the  arrival  in  JoHettc  of  stran- 
gers, Jehovah  Witnesses,  who  visit  their  homeB 
falsely  posing  as  missionaries  and  profiting 
from  the  occasion  to  sow  hatred  among  groups, 
^ntemY^t,  ftf  -aWtltioTi-Vy  and  enconrag-ement  oi 
immorality. 

"That  they  are  glad  to  learn  that  certain  citi- 
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aens  h&ve  aslred  these  strangers  ta  leave  the  exit  The  atmosphere  was  eleetrie  with 

city  «iiid  that  tjiey  congratulate  civic  anthori-  liatred.  It  seemed  charged  with  TKT,  "We 

lies,  particulatly  the  chief  of  police  for  what  will  let  the  Turonto  Star  tell  the  story ; 

they  liave  douti  to  rid  the  town  of  these  Hflwera  jj^    jj^^  J^^J  ^^   Couture  entered.  They 

of  diaorder,  ^,rere  pusher!  forward  and  Lold  in  English  to 

"That  they  ask  city  council  to  deelare  pub-  ^y  whatever  they  wanted.  Mr.  How  advaneed 

iiciy  and  officially  that  %y  no  ionger  want  in  ^  t^e  council  table  and  was  asked  his  name. 

Johette  these  pretended  missionaries  and  that  Ha  was  barely  able  to  reply  "How"  before 

the  outhorities  take  every  means  wilhin  the  being  drowned  out  by  shouts  of  ^  Speak  in 

law  to  chftse  them  forever  from  Joliette."  French"  and  ''Got  out  of  our  town'\  .  ,  .  Mr. 

Presenting  it,  Mr.  Pontaine  admitted :  '^A  How  managed  to  say  in  French  that  he  waa  a 

roocnt  Bupreme  court  judgmeui  has  compli-  lawyer    representing    the    Witnesses    before 

CBttfd  the  meana  of  gettjng  nd  of  them  hut  we  g{,(>uta  ^^^  \^oq  niado  hira  ^ive  up.  He  and  Mr. 

mnaf  do  something.  We  know  it  is  diffieuit  to  t;j(>uture  started  to  leave  the  room  and  had  to 

eip«l  them  legally,  but  Ihey  were  dnven  out  j^ave  a  way  eJeared  fur  Ujeui  b>  a  policeman. 

of  Chicontimi  and  thejr  didn't  (^ome  baek,"  The  council  chamber  was  prnetically  pmpty  of 

The  foregoinp  quotation  gives  sonw  spectator^  as  aoon  a^  the  two  men  left, 
sparkling  examples  of  Knights  of  Co- 

lumbuB  "logic".  He   m^mses  Jehovah's  Rabble-Rousina  Doen  iU  Work 

Tpitnessea  of  toaehin^qr  contempt  tor  au-  The^/ar  rcporternoted  that  the  oham- 

thority,  then  commends  local  citizens  for  \w^t  emptied  with  reniarkahle  celerity, 

having  acted  in  rnntempt  of  the  authority  What  h^  did  not  know  ivas  Ih^it  the  rroivd 

of  the  criminal  law  by  illepul  kidnaping ;  poured  down  the  stairs  like  an  avalanche 

next  congratulates  the  chief  of  police  in  an  effort  to  trap  the  two  r^prcscnta- 

for  showing  contempt  of  the  law  and  of  tivos  of  Jehovah*s  wilneHKes  who  had 

his  own  oath  of  office  in  refusing  to  en-  just  left.  Only  by  sprinting  up  the  street 

force  the  Jaw  against  the  thugs  respon-  and  making  a  fjuick  ^etai^^a>'  in  the  near 

sible  for  the  abduction.  Finally,  Fontaine  est  taxi  did  they  avoid  an  attack  that 

himself  shotts  complete  contempt  for  the  would  have  been  much  more  than  verhal. 

authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can-  Balked  of  their  iirat  prey,  the  mob,  by 

ada  when  he  says  that  its  judgment  com-  this  time  numbt^ring  approximately  five 

plioatea  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  Je-  hundred  people,  next  headed  in  high  e>- 

novah's  witnesses  legaU^j  but  nunethe-  citement  for  the  house  wherein  resided 

less  urges  espulsioJi  oi  theiH.  Misses  Pfirsfms  and  LundeUf   the  two 

peaceful  Christian  ladies  whose  Rihln 

Strangers  evangelism  was  the  pivot  point  of  the 

Two  of  those  present  at  this  disgrace-  tornado  that  had  been  Tinleashed*  The 
ful  andi  demoidzed  exhibition  of  rabble  mob  began  to  hoot  and  deinoiuslrate  out- 
rousing  were  not  in  harmony  with  it*  side  their  home. 

TworepresentativBBof  the  Watch  Tow«r  Police  came  to  the  house  but  made  no 
Society,  (Uen  IIow,  the  Socictys  attor-  effort  to  dhpen^t^  the  liot^  despite  the 
ney,  and  Paul  Couture,  French-speaking  demands  of  the  Kiot  Act  which  require 
niiiiiater  from  Montreal,  were  present  to  them  to  act.  Two  reporters  who  endeav- 
see  what  was  taking  place.  At  the  con-  ored  t«  take  pictures  of  the  mob  were 
elusion  of  Fontaine's  diatril>e  there  seized  and  run  out  of  town,  not  even  be- 
seemed littl*  hope  of  answering  his  mis-  ing  allowed  to  stop  at  the  hotel  to  take 
statements,  so  they  turned  to  leave.  They  their  luggage.  Miss  Lundell  asked  one  of 
had  heeji  reeognized  by  some  of  thomoh-  the  oWoers  why  ht^  dhJu't  go  out  to  the 
Btcfs.  A  solid  phalanx  about  four  deep  crowd  to  cet  leome  names  and  auto  U~ 
formed  across  the  door  to  prevent  their  cense  nombers  of  the  lawbreakers.  He 
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replied:  'Tm  neutral/'  Ultimately  the  worsMpj  press  and  assembly.  Otherwise 
two  ladies  managed  to  get  into  a  taxi  it  will  appear  as  if  the  authorities  have 
which  was  escorted  to  the  town  limits  by  surrendered  to  mob  rule  in  Joliette/' 
the  Joliette  police  and  followed  by  a  cav-  (Which,  of  course,  they  have.)  The  Win- 
alcade  of  mobsters.  At  the  town  limits  the  mpej?  Fress  Press  bitterly  denomieed  the 
provincial  police  took  over  and  blocked  failure  of  law  enforcement : 
the  road  so  none  of  the  rioters'  cars  could  There  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  Mr  Du- 
tollow.  The  city  had  absolntely  gone  plessis  intends  to  become  involved  Whatever 
stark  mad.  One  of  the  lady  evangelists  he  decides,  H  is  too  late.  Tiiere  has  been  mob 
in  the  car  said  to  one  of  the  men  driving :  violence,  and  the  pTQvlnGe.  mmt  sa^w  \bA  dia- 
pant  you  know  these  riots  are  illegair  grace  of  it.  The  situation  should  never  have 
He  replied:  'Oh,  no.  They  couldn't  be.  been  allowed  to  reach  a  point  where  there  was 
If  they  were  the  police  wouldn't  have  need  for  government  interference.  As  a  minor- 
helped  us."  ity  group,  the  Witnessea  deserve  protection 
The  home  where  the  two  lady  evange-  against  persecution ;  had  local  legal  authorities 
lists  were  living  was  a  huge,  Victorian-  provided  this  protection,  much  of  the  trouble 
style  home  inhabited  only  by  the  owner,  could  have  been  avoided.  Instoad  their  soft 
a  sweet  old  lady  of  eighty-eight  "Just  qcquiescenee  has  helped  incite  some  500  eiti- 
lot  them  come,"  she  said  of  the  mobsters,  zens  to  such  violence  that  the  situation  is  now 
"They  think  an  old  lady  can't  fight.  I'll  intolerable.  And  the  Witnesses  will  not,  in  the 
show  them/'  When  Misses  Parsons  and  oni?  run,  suffer  from  this  persecution.  .  .  . 
Lundell  were  leaving  under  police  escort  Their  persecution  will  hurt  us,  not  them, 
and  with  the  mob  ho^liiig  outside,  ^he  ^„  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Evening 
said:  Don  t  go,  girls.  Let  them  yell.  I  d  Telegram,  December  22,  said:  "No  mob 
treeze  them  out.  ^^^g  ^^y  right  to  tell  anyone  to  get  out  of 

ft  Hi    n    ±    X  Ji7-^           >n  A       -     J.  town.  A  reprehensible  angle  of  the  events 

Public  Protest.  Witnesses'  Determination  ^^  joHette  has  been  the  manner  in  which 

This  outbreak  of  violence  and  burning  the  police  have  abdicated  their  responsi- 

hate,  coming  as  it  did  hard  on  the  heels  ■  bility  to  maintain  ordinary  rights  of  Ca- 

of  the  blistering  indictment  of  the  Que-  nadian  citizens/' 

bee  administration  handed  down  in  the  A  detailed  report  of  these  outrages 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  aroused  a  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
burst  of  protest  among  fair-minded  partment  of  the  Attorney  General  at 
Canadians.  Quebec.  No  action  has  yet  been  ordered. 

The  Montreal  Committee  on  Civil  Lib-  Jehovah's  witnesses,  however,  do  mit  be- 
erties  sent  a  telegram  to  Premier  Duples-  lieve  in  mob  violence  and  will  take  action 
sis  demanding  investigation.  Edmund  themselves  should  the  department  re- 
Major,  vice-president  of  the  committee,  fuse  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  As 
is  quoted:  ''This  brutality  towards  the  preachers  and  ministers  of  Almighty 
two  girls  seandaliaes  all  the  citizens  of  Ood,  Jehovah's  witnesses  have  a  right 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Not  only  did  and  duty  to  speak  to  the  people.  The  peo- 
these  brutes  impede  the  liberty  of  these  pie  have  a  right  to  accept  or  reject  on 
two  young  persons,  hut  denied  them  also  their  own  volition.  It  is  not  the  function 
the  freedom  to  think  and  express  the  of  the  priests  or  the  Kniglits  of  Colum- 
opinion  of  their  choice.'^  ...  bus  to  decide  that  those  who  wish  to  hear 

The  Association  of  Civil  Liberties  of  these  ministers  shall  not  be  allowed  to 

Toronto  also  wrote  the  premier  of  Que-  do  so. 

bee :  "Immediate  steps  shouVd  be  taken  Vo  Jehovah's  witnesses  are  not  dismayed 

protect  those  who  are  attempting  to  ex-  at  the  demonized  assaults  of  these  law- 

ereise  their  lawful  rights  of  freedom  of  breakers.  The  words  of  the  apostle  Paul 
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show  to  all  true  Christians  what  they  can    that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
expect  from  this  world ;  "Yea,  and  all     suffer  persecution." — 2  Timothy  3 :  12. 

— ^t(*^?f^^i»^ — ■ 
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Is  It  Wrong  to  Preach  the  Gospel  in  Quebec 
if  It  Disturbs  the  Catholic  Peace? 


AP  T  E  E  sayinp;  that  the  magazine 
.Saturday  Night  (Toronto)  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  ''iTi.  file  past  for  its  spirit 
of  racial  atid  religious  tolerance",  Cath- 
olic priest  J.  S.  Lesage  continued  In  his 
letter  to  that  journal: 

From  ttme  to  time^  however,  youry?on?nients 
Cin  Canadian  events  have  expressed  views  on 
the  principle  of  liberty  somewhat  unacceptable 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  Ctinadian  people,  I 
refer  m  particular  to  this  view  of:  '^ihe  ri^ht 
of  individual  to  write,  to  print  and  to  circulate 
his  opinions."  (EN  Dec.  27)  This  view  ia  un- 
acceptable, because  mdimiied  liberty  does  not 
exist  as  a  rii(3it  before  God  or  iu  reason.  F'org- 
ers  of  evil  thonglity  and  of  errer  have  no  more 
right  to  circulate  their  wares  than  for^efs  of 
bad  money  have  the  right  to  eirculate  their 
bogus  eaing.  ,  .  .  In  a  society  almost  entirely 
CatholiCj  when  the  disturbance  of  its  Catholie 
principles  tends  to  disturb  its  Catholic  way  of 
life,  then,  a  State  professedly  Catholic  (say 
Quebec  Aiatliority),  seeking  to  prevent  such 
disturbance  is  only  safeguarding  the  common 
good,  [Saturday  Nighty  February  7,  1950] 

OhviouBly,  there  is  strange  inconsist- 
ency when  a  writer  opens  by  praising  a 
magazine's  religious  toleriince  and  then 
assails  its  tolerance.  Priest  Lesage  was 
writing  concerning  Jehovah's  witnesses, 
likening  them  to  forgers  of  bogus  coins, 
justifying  denial  of  liberty  to  them  on 
the  grounds  that  they  disturbed  Catliolic 
peace.  He  appeals  to  God  and  to  reason 
as  authorities;  there  could  be  no  better. 

Certainly  man  should  not  have  un- 
limited liberty,  nor  does  he.  God's  Word 
prohibits  and  commands  Tnany  things; 
laws  of  the  land  do  likewise.  Just  as 
earthly  governments  that  make  laws  sot 
up  the  courts  to  judge  violators  of  those 
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laws,  so  God  in  heaven  has  made  His 
laws  and  He  and  Christ  judge  the  vio- 
lators  thereof.  No  men  or  organizations 
of  men  have  authority  to  judge  God's 
servants*  '*Who  art  thou  to  judge  an- 
other's servant?  To  his  own  lord  he 
stands  or  falls;  but  he  will  stand,  for  God 
is  able  to  make  him  stand/'  (Romans 
14:4,  Catholic  Confrat.  Trans.)  More- 
over, even  the  democracies  do  not  allow 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  speech  and 
presb  and  worship  that  Lesage  claims 
they  do.  In  the  name  of  these  freedoms 
men  cannot  commit  unlawful  disturbance 
of  peace  or  obscenities;  there  are  laws 
concerning  slander  and  libel  that  curb 
abusive  use  of  freedom.  There  are  lawful 
means  of  halting  abuses  of  freodom; 
mob  action  is  not  necessaryj  or  lawful, 
''Forgers  of  evil  thoughts  and  of  error 
have  no  more  right  to  circulate  their 
wares  than  forgers  of  bad  money  have 
the  right  to  circulate  their  bogus  coins/' 
says  Lesage,  If  ho  is  going  to  argue  by 
this  parallel,  let  it  be  done  well  Do  men 
sentence  a  forger  of  bogus  coins  before 
tlioy  prove  him  circulating  such?  Do  they 
not  test  the  coins,  to  see  whether  they 
ring  true?  If  the  accused  is  innocent, 
does  he  fear  the  testing  of  his  coins?  Is 
it  not  the  counterfeiter  that  trembles  at 
the  exposure  the  test  will  make!  Afore- 
over^  would  it  be  wrong  to  expose  the 
counterfeiters  on  the  grounds  that  their 
peace  would  be  disturbed?  or  on  tbe 
grounds  i}i2Lt  ih^  peace  of  tJieir  victims 
would  be  disturbed  when  tliey  learned 
that  they  had  been  cheated?  Is  not  the 
principle  of  right  and  wrong  here  in- 
volved greater  and  more  important  than 
personal  feelings? 
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Carrying  this  line  of  reasoning  over  to 
the  forgers  of  evil  thoughts  and  errors, 
the  thoughts  circulated  must  first  be 
proved  evil  and  erroneous*  Catholic 
priests  have  not  done  this  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Both  Oath- 
olics  and  Jehovah's  witnesses  recognize 
the  Bible  as  the  foundation  for  Christian 
doctrine.  Why  not  bring  these  thought- 
coins  against  the  Bible,  and  see  whether 
they  ring  true  or  false  I  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses are  not  forgers,  not  fearful  of  the 
test,  but  apply  it  daily  in  Quebec  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  Catholic 
Church  that  fears  the  test,  whose  peace 
is  disturbed  by  it.  Error  cannot  stand  the 
test;  truth  is  vindicated  by  it.  Read  what 
the  Catholic  Douay  Bible  says : 

To  the  law  rather,  and  to  the  testimony.  And 
if  they  apeak  not  according  to  this  word,  they 
shall  not  have  the  morning  light.  The  prophet 
that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream :  and  he 
that  hath  uYy  "wotd,  Ifet  hiTft  speak  my  ^Gvd 
with  tf\ith :  what  hath  the  chaff  to  do  with  the 
wheat,  saith  the  Lord?  Are  not  my  words  as  a 
tire,  saith  the  Lord;  and  as  a  haminer  that 
breaketh  the  roek  in  pieces?  And  this  is  the 
judgments  because  the  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  anel  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  the 
light :  iov  their  works  were  evil.  For  every  one 
that  doth  evil  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not 
to  the  light,  that  his  works  may  not  be  re- 
proved. But  he  that  doth  truth,  cometh  to  the 
light,  that  his  works  may  be  made  manifest, 
because  they  are  done  in  God. — Isaias  8:20; 
Jereniias  2S:  2B,  29;  John  3 :  19^21,    . 

Jehovah's  witnesses  gp  to  the  law  and 
testimony  of  God'^s  Word  to  prove  their 
teachings  true.  They  do  not  fear  the  cir- 
culation of  Catholic  teaching;  let  it  be 
freely  declared,  unhindered  hy  mobs. 
Jehovah's  witnesses  speak  God's  word  of 
truth,  the  wheat ;  not  the  Catholic  chaff 
based  upon  human  traditioB.  God's  truth 
is  as  a  fire  that  consumes  ehatf,  as  a  ham- 
mer that  breaks  rock;  it  need  have  no 
fear  of  Catholic  teaching,  Jehovah's  wit- 
nes^^s  do  not  need  to  laide  in  dark^ieas, 
fearful  of  enlightening  messages  from 
others  that  might  expose  them  as  false, 
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It  is  the  Catholic  Church  that  fears  the 
truth  declared  by  Jehovah's  witnesses, 
that  seeks  to  silence  these  witnesses  by 
lawless  and  dark  deeds. 

Priest  Lesage  laments  the  disturbance 
of  Catholic  principles.  This  is  a  damag- 
ing admission.  Sound  principles  cannot 
he  disturhed,  Christ  Jesus  stated  His 
sayings  and  principles  were  as  a  rock 
foundation,  and  anything  built  on  them, 
could  withstand  any  storm ;  but  also  ob- 
served that  other  principles  were  as 
shifting  sand  easily  disturbed.  (Matthew 
7 :  24-27)  But  aside  from  this,  is  the  mere 
fact  that  a  community  is  disturbed  suffi* 
cient  to  condemn  the  causes  behind  the 
disturbance  %  Would  it  be  wrong  to 
preach  Catholicism  in  Kussia  because  it 
would  disturb  that  stronghold  of  atheis- 
tic communists  f  Do  not  Catholic  mission- 
aries enter  various  lands  and  disturb  the 
religious  status  quo?  Jesus  disturbed  die 
PhaTisft^s'  peace,  and  iViey  waited,  ^"I^e 
whole  world  is  gone  after  him!"  They 
were  also  disturbed  by  Jesus'  followers, 
and  charged  that  the  Christians  ''set  the 
city  in  an  uproar",  though  it  was  the  re- 
ligious mob  that  did  that. — John  12: 19; 
Acts  17 :  5j  6 ;  24 ;  5,  6,  Douay  Version, 

Actually,  it  is  the  priests  in  Quebec 
that  disturb  the  peace  in  that  province^ 
by  stirring  up  mobs  and  officials  to 
wrongfully  act  against  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. The  priests  are  disturbed  because 
Bible  truth  is  showing  them  to  he  ^'forg- 
ers of  evil  thoughts  and  of  error",  and 
they  fear  repercussions  when  the  honest 
Catholic  people  learn  they  have  been 
cheated.  Let  us  ask :  Would  you  awaken 
a  person  sleeping  in  tlie  path  of  an  ap- 
proaching tornado,  though  you  tempo- 
rarily disturb  his  peace  by  so  doing! 
Then  also  will  Jehovah's  witnesses 
preach  God's  Word  and  warning,  though 
it  cause  temporarj^  disturbance  of  peace. 
For  further  proof  that  it  is  Catholicism 
aiid  not  Jo^lvo'^fiLW^  "witrifes^j^^  ihs^t  macu- 
lates bogus  coinsj  read  the  article  on 
pages  25  and  26  of  this  issue  of  Awalce! 
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LIFE  IN 


HAVE  you  ever 
sat  by  your  front 
door   find    dreamed         -  ^     " 
that    wonderful    new 

Jioiizons,  from  the  enchanting  hun- 
set  of  old  Mexico  to  the  spine-tin-  ■ 
gling  scenery  of  Alaska,  might  come 
bowling  right  into  yom-  viewt  In- 
credible, you  say?  Xot  at  all.  There  are 
thousands  of  people^  scattered  from  end 
to  end  of  the  continent,  who  think  of 
home  as  a  place  with  a  thousand  door- 
steps— at  one  time  nestled  by  the  sea- 
shore, then  perched  atop  some  lofty 
mountainside,  or  sequestered  in  a  quiet 
valley  whenever  they  please. 

Prtpot^terouH  but  wonderf^il,  don't  you 
think,  the  idea  of  picking  up  your  home 
and  moving  it  away  from  obnoxious 
neighbors  or  an  undesirable  environment 
at  the  drop  of  a  trailer  hitehl  Or  let's 
say  that  you  had  thought  of  going  off  in 
search  of  more  favorable  or  healthful 
climates,  providing  you  could  take  home 
alon^.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  you 
are  following  some  proiVssion  or  trade 
that  requires  you  to  keep  "on  the  go",  and 
you  would  like  so  much  to  keep  the  family 
with  you. 

In  any  such  ease,  provided  you  and 
your  family  are  the  self-serving  type, 
who  can  enjoy  a  parklike  atmosphere  of 
living  and  do  not  mind  rubbing  elbows 
with  down-to-earth,  good-natured,  socia- 
ble folks  and  if  you  can  be  content  in  a 
midget-sized  home  that  is  comfortable 
and  cozy  and  a  marvel  of  compactness 
and  cleanliness,  demanding  a  bare  min- 
imum of  liousework— well,  all  this  added 
together  spells  out  a  fairly  sure  indica- 
tion tfiat  you  are  one  of  thoKC  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  in  the  market  for  a 
modern  trailer  home. 
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The  discovery  of  so  many  possibilities 
in  the  "home  on  wheels",  coming  witli 
soinetiiing  near  the  suddenness  of  a 
gold  rush,  has  given  wings  to  one  of 
the  fastest- rising  industries  to  influence 
modern  community  life  in  the  present 
generation.  Old-timers  in  trailerland 
have  to  look  back  little  farther  than  the 
twenties,  to  chuckle  over  the  cracker-box 
hoiii^e  c-ar  and  the  coliap.sible  tent-trailer 
which  gave  some  hardy  souls  so  much 
enjoyment  when  they  trekked  off  into  re- 
mote areas  for  a  vacation.  Such  folks 
had  to  have  the  same  iron  constitutions 
as  the  overlandcrs  of  pioneer  days  who 
traveled  in  covered  wagons. 

But  how  times  change !  The  depression 
years  threw  a  third  of  the  American  peo- 
ple into  the  throws  of  a  housing  shortage. 
That's  when  human  ingenuity,  in  its  cast- 
ing about,  got  down  in  dead  earnest  and 
began  to  rig  the  house  trailer  into  a  sem- 
blance of  a  home.  Still,  in  most  folks' 
eyes,  there  was  precious  little  atmos- 
phere of  permanency  hovering  within 
tlie  trailer'K  walls,  and  its  builders  were 
still  scarcely  more  than  novices  as  late 
as  1939. 

But  in  that  year,  when  no  more  than 
11,000  commercial  trailer  coaches  were 
turned  out,  total  war  raged  forth  and 
hurled  the  liou^ingijidustry  down  aih'ad- 
etid  street.  Was  tiiat  a  windfall  for  trail- 
er builders !  During  the  next  eight  years 
trailer  homes  nmlfipiied  lifteon  times.  In 
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1947  there  were  70,000  units  built;  in 

1948  there  were  80,000,  and  this  number 
was  scheduled  to  be  duplicated  in  1949, 
Today  there  are  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion people  living  in  400,000  trailers. 

Tou  saw  thenij  whole  communities  of 
trailer  homoK  moored  around  war  plants 
and  heavy  industries.  Since  the  war  tens 
of  thousands  of  GI  students  and  tlieir 
families  have  settled  in  trailer-  anrd 
quonset-towns  around  university  centers. 
World  War  II  veterans  have  bought  sev- 
en out  of  every  ten  trailers  sold  during' 
the  past  three  years.  The  housing  sliort- 
age,  the  financial  strain,  and  maybe  the 
wanderlust  have  forced  nearly  half  a 
million  families  into  trailer  liomeSj  boom- 
ing the  trailer  business  above  tlie  billion- 
dollar  mark. 

Will  it  ^o  on  booming?  The  Trailer 
Coach  Manufacturers  Association 
(TCMA),  whose  53  mfembers  produce 
60  percent  of  the  trailer  output,  is  not 
making  any  rash  predictions,  and  is  still 
content  to  wave  the  slogan,  ''The  trailer 
coach  is  the  steppingstone  to  a  perma- 
nent home."  While  three  out  of  four  say 
they  prefer  trailer-coach  living  to  apart- 
ment life,  and  half  of  them  owned  a  home 
before  buying  a  trailer,  most  of  the  cur- 
rent trailer  dwellers  are  going  to  buy  a 
fixed  home  as  soon  as  they  can.  There 
would  be  a  lot  of  trailer  ghost  towns 
tomorrow  s^if  tlieir  occupants  could  tind 
the  houses  they  want. 

How  Do  Trailer  Dwellers  Fare? 

To  hold  fast  the  first  love  of  present 
owners  and  woo  as  many  future  owners 
as  possible,  the  trailer  industry  has 
spared  no  amount  of  engineering  genius 
in  developing  trailer  hotne-building  into 
a  fine  art.  The  combined  talents  and 
skills  of  engineering  speeialistSj  design- 
ers, decorators  and  artists  have  been 
pooled  to  build  veritable  palaces  on  wliite 
walls  that  fairly  take  your  breatii  for 
smartness  and  comfort.  Want  to  see  for 
yourself?  Then  come  take  a  peek  inside 
a  modern  higliway  Pullman, 
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The  trailer  home  we  are  inspecting  sits 
in  a  trailer  park  out  in  the  suburbs,  in  a 
quiet  shady  atmosphere  (quiet,  yes,  now 
that  the -youngsters  are  off  to  school). 
Its  aluminnm-alioy  skin  sparkles  in  the 
sun,  there  on  its  own  private  lot,  and  we 
walk  ui^  a  prim  little  walkway  lined  with 
white  lattice  fencing  surroundii^g  a  mini- 
ature green  lawn.  Under  a  striped  awn- 
ing porch,  across  a  seven-foot  flagstone 
patio  and  through  the  front  door.  Now 
don't  say  you're  not  struck  by  your  first 
glance  at  the  rich  woodwork  finishings. 
Look  at  that  luxui^ious  furniture.  And 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  clever  arrange- 
ment that  has  converted  a  minimum  of 
"cubic  living  space"  into  a  miracle  of 
coziness  and  elegance?  The  living  room's 
eight-foot  width  seems  much  more  spa- 
cious. The  divan  that  unfolds  into  a  fine 
box-spring  hod,  the  deep  comfortable 
chair  beside  the  dropleaf  table,  the  cab- 
inets and  shelves,  the  rugs  and  drapes 
and  all  the  iinishings  and  lines  blend  into 
an  elegance  hardly  surpassed  by  the 
most  lavish  drawing  room.  Why,  the  liv- 
ing room  is  a  completely  livable  unit  It 
may  be  closed  off  from  the  kitchen  by 
sliding  French'doors. 

The  kitchen,  likewise,  is  a  completely 
furnished  unit*  What  does  it  lack  in  mod- 
ern conveniences?  Look  at  iho.  double- 
sized  sink,  providing  as  much  dishwash- 
ing  room  as  any  big  kitchen.  The  electri- 
cal refrigerator,  the  apartment-size  gas 
stove,  the  storage  closets  for  pots  and 
pans  and  food,  and  the  china  cabinets, 
everything  arranged  by  a  master  hand 
into  the  mos^t  accessible  and  compact  unit 
imaginable. 

Down  ihe  kitchen  galley  into  the  bed- 
room, and  treat  vour  eves  to  that  full- 
si  zed  TloUy  wood  bed,  the  vanity,  the 
clothes  closets.  That  door  there,  between 
the  kitchen  and  bedroom,  hides  the  dain- 
ti<!st  miniature  bathroom,  with  shower, 
you've  ever  seen. 

About  every  conceivable  convenience 
has  been  packed  into  this  eiglit-by-thirty- 
thrce-foot  space.  Yet  it  docs  not  seem 
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Btuffy.  There  are  plenty  of  windowv*ic*  electricity,  irater  and  fuel  supply,  ade- 

tually  four  in  the  bedroom.  Its  venxila-  qnate  entrances  and  outlets  and  so  on^ 

tion  BYSteiR,  Bmploymg  ceiling  vents  and  plus   epocial  problems  peculiar  to  the 

exhaust  fans  to  draw  off  every  kitchen  lolka  of  trailerland.  In  meeting  them  the 

odor,  is  on  a  par  with  the  best  air  L*on-  park   industry  has   ko  far  progreaeed 

ditionin^^*    ThennoBtatieally    controlled  along    three    fairly    speeiaJiaed    lines, 

heat  from  the  oii-baminff  stove  here  in  These  are 

the  living  room  ifi  diatriboted  by  air  (1)  The  overnight  trailer  park: 
ductfl  wiik  a  blower  running  back  into  Should  you  become  a  traiJerite  for  vaca- 
the  bedroom.  In  smnmer  it  circulates  out-  tion  or  business  purposee,  the  overnight 
side  air  tl» tough  the  trailer  as  an  air  trailer  park  will  be  your  hotel.  On  the 
conditiouer.  The  whole  interior  is  well  welUtravelnd  vatrationlaTid  highways,  es- 
Ughted,  eleotrioally,  of  course.  pecially  in.  the  seven  most  eouthern  and 
Then  whafa  lacking  in  this  thrpe-  western  states,  you  will  find  the  over- 
thousand'doUarhonieT  It  can't  be  smart-  night  trailer  parks.  "Up  north  and  east 
nes8,  comfort,  cozinesa,  convenience  and  they  are  not  as  plentiful, 
privacy — thi»  la  equal  to  a  high-clasa  (2)  The  vacation  camp  ^rvund  park: 
thr&e  room  apartment.  If  our  hostess  If  you  feel  the  yen  to  stop  over  for  a  few 
leela  this  ia  not  tasteful  enough  yctj  then  weeks  or  months  in  a  va&ationland  spat, 
iher**-  ttre  trailer  homes  on  the  market  or  in  case  j'ou  arc  working  on  a  teinpo- 
ranpug  up  to  $40,000.  There  ar**  land  rary  ai^Kignnient  in  the  locality,  yonr 
yachta  sporting  expandable  upper-fltory  domicile  is  the  vacation  camp  ground 
sleeping  porches.  There  is  one  designer'a  park.  Whether  your  new  lawn  is  the  sea- 
dream  that  expands  into  h  Iwo-story  shore,  the  mountain  vista,  or  the  valley 
house  with  three  upstairs  bedrooms  and  and  the  winding  river,  you  can  appre- 
a  portable  porch,  all  of  which  subsides  ciate  that  the  solution  to  your  housing 
into  a  one-Rtory  tt'atlFr  when  it's  time  to  needs  is  hardly  less  involved  and  expen- 
oruiee  away  to  new  horizons.  sive  than  caring  for  a  school  or  other 

public  institution.  To  put  it  less  candidly, 
Where  TraiUrUta  Live  all  the  problems  of  the  vacation  camp 
For  every  two  business  and  pleasure  {^niiind  park  hnvp  jinL  yet  h^pn  solved  to 
trailers  you  sec  roiling  down  the  high-  everybody's  perfect  satisfactaon,  Possi- 
way  or  parked  in  a  vacationland  cannp,  bly  you  can  help,  liow  would  i/ou  deaifin 
you  can  And  eight  parketl  on  some  pri-  a  practical  park  lay-out  that  gives  ev- 
vatc  lot  or  in  a  licensed  trailer  camp  for  ery  individual  trailer  adequate  storage 
permanent  residence.  Trailer  parka^  yon  facilities^  toilet  and  hath  where  re- 
might  as  w^ll  knciWj  liave  always  been  quired^  individual  electric  meters,  park 
looked  upon  askance  by  the  founding  water  lines  connecting  with  each  trailePj 
fathers  of  respectable  fixed  coinmunitics.  as  well  as  sewer  tines  connecting  with 
Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  hous*  each  trailer^s  kitchen  sink  and  bath- 
ing' industry  and  dvie  leagues  wliHn,  room  where  inrludnd,  nrit  in  iiieritiGT] 
hardly  a  decade  ago,  a  seared  economist  vear-round  driveways  and  numbered  lots 
prophesied  that  by  now  half  the  Amer-  laid  out  and  named  and  maintained  after 
icaai  popolHtJ<>D  would  be  living  on  the  fashion  of  a  regular  community? 
wheels!  Two  of  the  thorniest  problems  are  satis- 
Having  sijnang  into  existence  in  so  factory  foundation  supports  for  parking 
short  a  time,  and  without  moeh  of  a  and  adequate  storage  space  for  excess 
precedent  to  follow,  the  trailer  park  has  equipage. 

had  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  fixed  {3)    Permanent   trailer   residences: 

housing  settlements — sanitation,  health,  This  is  a  more-or-lesK  well-arranged 
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community  of  trailers,  with  jnore-or-less  said  that  of  the  40,000  population  served 

handsome  trailers  parjced  in  what  might  by  15,000  trailers  in  Maricopa  county, 

be  called  an  orderly  manner  on  the  lots,  Arizona,  in  1948  there  was  only  one  eaae 

and  the   familiar  backyard  clothesline  of  juvenile  delinquency.  At  Miami  Uni- 

hung  out,  and,  depending  on  the  eir-  versity  in  Ohio,  where  1,000  families 

eunistances,   the  tidy  front  lawn  with  were  living  in  trailers,  there  was  only 

flowers  and  shrubs  and  lawn  furniture,  onedivorce.  But  for  a  perfect  record,  Dr. 

If  you  don't  find  things  quite  so  nice  as  Bradley  turned  to  the  600  families  living 

this  in  every  trailer  park,  it  is  not  the  in  trailers  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 

TCMA's  fault.  It  is  currently  spending  who  reported  not  a  single  divorce  nor  a 

a  quarter  million  dollars  a  year  to  en-  single  case  of  juvenile  delinquency, 

courage  better  permanent  trailer  parks.  Reports  lil^e  that  do  not  just  turn  up 

As  of  May  1»  1949,  its  Park  Division  had  by  chance.  As  Dr.  Bradley  pointed  out, 

inspected  4,500  licensed  trailer   parks  the  trailer  home  served  to  keep  the  fam- 

and  accredited  2,500  of  them  with  the  iHes  of  transient  workers  and  students 

TCMA's  Certificate  of  Approval,  giving  together  during  the  morally  strained  war 

each   camp   a   ratmg   of   "excellent"   or  and  postwar  years.  As  for  the  yomig- 

"good"  or  "fair"  according  to  what  de-  sters,  the  open,  outdoor  life,  with  oppor- 

gree  it  met  a  minimum  of  requirements  tunities  for  better,  cleaner  fun  and  play 

based  on  facilities  (sanitary,  ^electrical,  activities,  tended  to  keep  them  healthier 

water,  laundry,  etc*)  as  well  as  park  ap-  and  happier  and  out  of  mischief.  Author 

pearance,  cleanliness,  recreational  priv-  Ray  F.  Knns  adds  that  health  statistics 

ileges,  size  and  degree  of  occupancy.  The  have  proved  many  good  things  in  favor 

TCMA,  as  well  as  the  three  national  of  the  trailerists.  "Families  much  given 

trailer  magazines,  publishes  guides  to  to  colds' in  conventional  dwellings  have 

the  better  trailer  parks  everywhere,  found  themselves  free  of  this  trouble  in 

Commendable  spadework  in  develop-  trailer  life." 

ing  trailer  parks  and  vacation ,  trailer  By  the  way,  if  at  this  point  you  feel 

camps  has  been  done  by  state  and  federal  that  you  want  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 

agencies.  Some  state  park  commissions,  trailerists,  it  might  be  well  to  peruse  Mr. 

notably  Michigan's,  have  developed  mi-  Kuns'  famous  handbook  called  Trailer 

merous  camps  and  parks  in  which  the  Coaches.  "When  the  author  was  asked 

trailer  owner  may  tind  accommodations,  what  be  thought  the  average  person  like 

usually  on  the  basis  of  no  charge  for  a  you  and  me  ought  to  be  told  about  life  in 

t^fv^o^week  stay  except  for  electricity  sup-  trailerland  in  a  magazine  article  like 

plied  at  a  nominal  daily  rate.  The  larg-  this,  he  replied,  on  the  basis  of  thirty 

est  development  so  far  by  the  federal  years^  experience: 

government   is   the   national   park  net-  I  would  somehow  try  to  point  out  to  the 

work,  furnishing  vacation  trailer  campa  readers  of  your  story  the  fact  that  one  can 

throughout  the  west.  only  appreciate  whether  he  likes  or  dislikes  a 

pudding  after  he  has  sampled  it.  Trailers  are 

Social  Life  Among  Trailerists  not  for  the  bonaiide  social  climber.  There  is 

Oh,  yeSy  we  were  about  to  forget.  What  not  enough  personal  service.  Trailerists,  like 
about  the  morale  of  the  trailer  home  the  early  Conestoga  AVagon  travelers,  do 
community!  Those  who  attended  the  an-  things  for  themselves,  No  Redcaps  and  butlers 
nual  meeting  of  the  TCMA  in  Chicago  here.  In  many  eases  where  circumstances  be- 
on  April  25,  1049^  heard  Dr.  Preston  yond  control  have  forced  apartment  folks  into 
Bradley  cite  some  statistics  that  ought  trailers  it  takes  something  like  dynamite  to 
to  mean  something  to  the  founding  fa-  get  them  out  of  the  trailers.  Some  should  and 
thers  of  Snobbery  Heights,  Dr.  Bradley  some  shouldn't. 
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HOW  ijften  have  you  sscooped  up  the 
sands  up  on  the  sRH^^h  ci  re  and  at- 
tempted to  hold  on  to  the  fine  particles 
as  they  rapidly  slipped  through  your 
fingers!  Have  yor  ever  stopped  to  ex- 
amine these  tiny  granule?;  and  marvel  at 
their  variety  in  color  and  smoothness  to 
the  touch  !  Perhaps  they  itiay  not  be  alike 
in  shape  and  size,  which  is  true  of  all 
things  of  natural  erea*i«n,hiiteach grain 
is  Bomewhat  rounded,  with  no  roughness 
detectable.  This  ruerv  liaiKlful  is  but  a 
miniature  aamptc  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  like  gnmiilf?!  spread  upon  the 
seashores  througiiout  the  entire  earth. 
Surely  this  is  tTip  lahor  of  a  tireless  work- 
er exceeding?  the  capability-  of  mere  man ! 
Tt  if*,  and  the  responsible  labor- 
er lies  but  a  few  feet  away — the 
aea. 

These  little  spffk?*  of  sand 
have  come,  not  just  by  chance, 
but  by  many  hundreds  of  years 
of  constant,  regular  action  on 
the  part  of  the  sea.  Each  granule 
had  at  one  time  been  attached  to 
BoniH  nick  or  stone  and  had  its 
corners  and  angles.  Rut  tb  rough 
the  <;ourae  of  time  and  by  the 
helping  hand  of  the  tossing 
waves  each  grain  of  ^and  has 
been  rubbed  against  companion 
grains  with  steady  frirtltin,  until 
all  have  been  rounded,  smooth- 
ed and  polished,  with  uu  angles 
remaininjs:.  While  altering  the 
shore  line  in  this  manner  in  some 
parts  of  the  worlds  the  waves  as- 
sist in  building  it  tip  elseTphere 
through  continuous  deposits 
which  harden  and  act  as  founda- 
tions lor  further  deposits  left 
by  the  ineoniing  uaves, 
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Watching  thes^ 
shoreward  with  seeming  regularitj^  and 
preeision,  one's  appreciation  of  this  won- 
der continues  to  increase  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  eat" h  movement  is  dne'to  a  long 
series  of  past  movements,  and  each  helps 
to  bring  about  a  long  scries  of  future 
movements.  Thus  there  is  never  com- 
plete calm  in  the  sea.  Constant  ourrents, 
drifts,  gentle  breezes,  high  winds,  storms 
and  hurricanea  disturb  the  placidity  that 
tliighl  utliHrwise  hxiwL  TIihs*^  (^(Jiistaiil 
movements  may  cause  a  single  drop  of 
water  which  today  floats  in  eouthcrn  ecas 
to  find  its  way  by  numerous  currents  to 
HM  ire  f!iie  in  tln^  far  north  many  Tuouths 
hence*  And  again,  a  bit  of  ice  from  the 
polar  regions  may  in  the  future  be  part 
of  many  drops  of  water  ]a])iiiijg  a  hand- 
covered  beach  in  the  tropics. 

This  wave  motion,  however^ 
does  not  venture  far  below  the 
fiurfaee.  No  matter  how  terrible 
a  storm  may  be,  five  or  six  miloB 
below  the  surface  not  even  a  rip- 
ple is  (vnispd.  StrangH  as  it  rnay 
seem,  thG  fury  of  a  storm  causes 
a  coniTuotion  only  in  the  upper 
layers^  no  more.  If  wave  crests 
are  three  feet  apart,  then  it  is  be- 
lieved  that  the  disturbance  has 
reached  a  siuwlar  depth.  Or,  if 
the  crests  are  several  hundred 

feet  apart,  then  the  disturbance 
below  is  equal  to  the  same  in 
depth,  Currenta,  however,  do  ex- 
ist far  below  the  surf  ace  j  but 
they  are  alow  and  placid  with 
even  regulariry. 

Here  in  the  depths  of  this 
level  calm  exists,  also  an  un- 
changeable climate.  Tliis  great 
extent  of  ocean  or  sea  is  coldj 
and  only  in  certain  sections  is 
there  a  thin  warm  layer.  And 
since  cold  water  is  heavier  than 
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warm,  the  cold  sinks  to  lower  depths, 
leaving  warmer  water  to  float  on  top. 
Heavier  water  is  less  translueentj  and 
hence  the  greater  the  depth  the  less 
sunlight  that  penetrates.  These  depths 
are  what  iiitrigne  the  exploring  minds, 
for  here,  indeed,  is  a  world  strange  and 
fascinating^  Still  practically  unknown  to 
man,  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Jehovah : 
"The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it:  and  his 
hands  formed  the  dry  land." — Psalm 
95 : 5. 

Shallow-Water  Life 

Scientists  have  divided  the  sea  into 
Kones,  each  zone  having  its  own  particu- 
lar type  of  plantf>  and  animals.  The  first 
2:one  is  the  shore  lino  bounded  by  the  ebh 
tide  and  includes  a  variety  of  seaweed 
as  intricate  and  delicately  patterned  in 
its  structure  as  any  plant  or  blossom 
on  visible  land.  Tlie  range  is  great,  not 
only  as  to  type,  but  also  as  to  size,  from 
the  invisible  diatoms  to  huge  plants  with 
solid  trunks  and  fronds  like  those  of  a 
tropical  palm.  Great  growths  have  been 
seen  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet 
in  lengtlL  Forests  of  health-giving  kelp 
and  floating  fucus-islands  with  fronds 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  base  to  tip  serve 
as  living  quarters  for  a  variety  of  tiny 
sea  animals.  Some  plants  are  attached  to 
stones  or  sea  bottoms,  while  others,  hav- 
ing been  torn  from  their  moorings  by  the 
waves,  aimlessly  float  through  the  sea 
like  lonely  wanderers. 

In  this  same  zone  exist  mussels,  bar^ 
nacles,  colorful  coral  polyps,  small  sand 
hoppers,  sand  worms  and  insects  which 
live  in  and  out  of  water.  Many  shellfish 
inhabit  this  region,  and  upon  dying  their 
shells  are  cast  upon  shore  by  the  ever- 


tossing  waves,  to  furnish  joy  and  delight 
to  the  appreciative  eye  by  their  color- and 
markings, .  Here, "  tob^  live  the  hermit 
crabs  tbat  choose  thievery  as  the  easiest 
manner  in  which  to  obtain  their  homes, 
for  they  live  in  the  empty  shells  of  snails ; 
sometimes  eating  the  occupant  first  and 
moving  in  afterwards.  Thus  board  and 
room  is  furnished  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  grow  too  large  for  one  shell, 
they  move  to  another. 

However,  one  particular  species  of  sea 
anemone  seems  to  balance  the  score 
somewhat,  A  single  anemone  attaches 
itself  while  quite  young  to  the  shell  of  a 
certain  type  of  crab  and  remains  there 
until  full  grown.  When  the  crab  moves; 
the  anemone  moves;  when  the  crab  rests, 
the  anemone  does  likewise.  This  little 
flowerlike  creature  with  its  brightj  glis- 
tening teiitacles,  which  look  like  soft 
petals,  has  a  mouth  and  stomach  which 
are  elastic,  making  it  capable  of  swallow- 
ing other  creatures  nearly  as  large  as 
itself.  Sometimes  it  swallows  a  crab  or 
bivalve  in  its  entirety,  digesting  the  soft- 
er parts  and  regurgitating  the  indigest- 
ible material. 

As  the  ocean  floor  varies,  so  do  living 
creatures  existing  in  these  different 
areas  or  zones.  Slopes  gradually  descend 
from  the  shore  and  get  deeper.  There  are 
plains  and  tablelands  that  run  for  many 
miles  at  the  same  depth;  and  then  there 
are  precipices  with  sheer  drops  into 
chasms  over  six  miles  deep.  Hundreds 
of  species  of  fish  inhabit  these  deeper 
parts,  in  the  second  zone  especially,  in 
water  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Here  sun- 
light still  penetrates  and  many  currents 
mix  the  water  and  distribute  small  float- 
ing organisms.  There  seems  to  be  more 
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^ofttine  life  in  this  zone  than  in  any  ether  roam  the  surface  or  deeper  parta  of 

part  of  the  sea.  the  sea.  '''So  ia  this  ^eat  and  wide  sea, 

wherein  are  things  creeping  innTimeriu 

Crtature»  of  the  Dark  D^pitu  ble,  both  small  and  great  beasts/' — PBalm 

Strange  creatures  inh  abit  the  even  low-  104 :  25, 
er  depths  or  third  zone,  where  there  is  The  kka  tranwpnrtx  iji>l  only  tLe  rrna- 
nolight  They  cannot  come  to  the  surface  tares  and  plant  life  it  contains,  but  it 
alive,  because  their  btxliea  are  adapted  has  been  the  best  meanB  of  traaaporting 
to  resist  a  pressure  which  amouDts  to  as  huraaoa  and  cargo  until  approximately 
much  as  five  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  half  century  ago.  It  has  provided  food 
they  CHTiTHii  live  where  pressure  is  less,  hy  various  fish  and  body-building  plant 
The  weight  that  man  can  endure  cannot  life*  Common  salt,  Epsom  salts,  chlorine^ 
be  compared  with  the  pressure  on  theee  bromine,  snlphur,  potiissiuirij  Bodhirri, 
fragile  creatures.  Beyond  a  depth  of  magneeium  and  calcium  are  items  used 
about  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  the  daily.  Lime  and  other  building  products, 
preasuro  bccomoB  too  great  for  any  hu-  chalk*  flinty  copper,  lead,  ajuc,  nickel, 
man,  and  yet  animala  are  foond  at  depths  cobalt,  gypsum  and  manganese,  and  even 
of  thr«e  t}r  more  miles.  Their  flesh  is  silver  and  gold,  arc  among  the  products 
extremely  soft  and  bones  exceptionally  removed  from  its  depths.  Rain  for  fields 
weak,  containing  Ices  lime  than  the  bones  world-wide  Im  provided  by  sending  aloft 
of  oilier  animals.  Their  bodies  are  usu-  millionE  of  tons  of  water  through  vapor- 
ally  long  and  slim;  their  innuHiR  and  ization*  Exquisite  jewelry  cornea  trom 
teeth,  large  and  foreboding.  Some  are  the  coraln.  And  onn  of  llie  greatcpit  of 
capable  of  devouring  other  tish  nearly  pleasures  ia  simple  beach  bathing, 
as  large  as  themwt^lvRH.  Many  possesfl  All  thie  shows  the  neeessily  and  power 
organf!  along  the  sides  of  their  bodies  of  the  kph.  And  ynt,  mk  gierit.  aw  th*^  m\B. 
that  give  phosphorescent  Hght,  which  an-  may  be,  there  is  One  who  is  greater — itu 
sihIh  stiiiiv:  to  see  in  the  darkness  and  for  Creator,  Jehovah.  "The  Lord  on  high  U 
others  IS  a  means  of  attracting  prey  or  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
a  mate.  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea/' 

The  ever-exigting  darknese  here  ap-  — Psalm  93 ;  4. 
pears  to  increase  with  the  soft,  oosy  mnd        '*Than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea" 

which  covers  the  ocean  floor.  But  through  Jnst  as  these  constantly  tossing  wavea 

scientific  observations  even  the  mud  has  have  smoothed  and  polished  each  grain 

coloring.  There  are  blue  and  green,  red  of  sand  transferred  from  various  rock 

and  yellow  muds;  the  red  and  yellow  con-  foniialionK   workl-widH,   ko  .iHliovah   is 

taining  oxygen  which  changes  the  color-  transferring  from  the  'sea  of  mankind' 

ing.  All  of  the  muda  have  skeletons  of  the  disciples  of  Chri  at,  and  Buch  ones  He 

tiny  sea  animals  and  plants,  which  make  is  polishing  and  smoothing  with  Bible 

us  realize  that  there  is  a  regular  blanket  truths  to  become  part  of  His  tingdom. 

of  these  tiny  living  creatures  in  the  ocean  They  have  faith  in  His  promise  of  long 

waters.  Tn  some  places  they  are  so  nn-  ago,  recorded  at  Genesis  32: 12:  ''I  wiS 

merous  that  they  form  a  sea  soup  xipon  siir^ly  du  thee  good,  and  make  Uiy  Ksed 

which  larger  animals  feed,  and  theyj  in  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 

turn,  are  prey  to  larger  creatures  which  numbered  for  multitude." 
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Little  Relief  for  Hay  Fever  Victims 


Don't  be  deceived.  The  idea  that  sci- 
,^  ence  hag  licked  the  disease  of  hay 
fever,  that  it  is  about  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  ip  either  irrespon- 
Bible  newspaper  and  magflEine  talk  or  a  false  hope 
Bpringing  from  unscrupulous  commercial  advertis- 
ing. As  in  former  years,  this  dreaded  perennial 
disease  soon  will  again  be  laying  its  heavy  hand 
of  misery  upon  tlie  lives  of  many  millions  of  un- 
willing victims. 

4L  Wten  on  the  rampage,  hay  fever's  heat  waves 
pass  aver  the  body,  weakening  one's  vitality  and 
resistance.  Streaming  for  hours  at  a  time  from  tte 
victim^s  eyes  is  a  hot  fluid  that  kaves  eyes  red  and 
sore  with  inflammation.  From  the  swollen  and  in- 
flamed nose  pouTS  forth  a  continual  flow,  punc- 
tuated mth  spasinodie  sneezing,  and  handkerchief 
after  handerchief  is  used  to  soak  up  the  flood.  The 
disease  may  reach  down  into  the  bronchial  tubes^ 
ca-osing  asthma  or  congestion  at  nigM  and  robbing 
the  sufferer  of  proper  sleep.  In  all  ways,  physical 
and  mental,  the  victims  have  to  endure  a  great 
deal  during  the  hay  fever  season. 

C  For  yearg  hay  fever  has  been  one  of  the  most 
baffling  problems  for  modern  medicine.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  pollen  from  tree&,  grasses  or 
weeds  anytime  from  April  to  September.  All  peo- 
ple in  a  community  inhale  this  pollen,  yet  only  a 
minority  are  adversely  affected  by  it.  Why  this  is^ 
is  unknowTi.  Chiropractors  say  bone  displace- 
ment and  muscular  congestion  in  neck  and  spinal 
column  causes  a  "nerve  interference"  that  brings 
on  hay  fever.  However  that  may  be,  everyone  has 
in  his  blood  a  colorleas  crystalline  substance 
called  "histamine",  which  is  passed  into  the  tissues 
of  the  one  smitten  with  bay  fever.  It  is  believed 
that  this  dischai^ed  histamine  causes  swelling  and 
irritation  of  the  mucua  membranes  of  throat,  nose 
and  sinuses  in  persons  who  are  sensitive  (allergie) 
to  histamine.  Some  medical  men  believe  that  there 
are  also  other  substances  responsible  for  the  irri- 
tatioD.  There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory  eiplana- 
tion  as  to  why  these  chemicals  are  discharged  in 
the  first  place,  nor  is  there  positive  proof  that  it  is 
one's  sensitivity  to  them  that  causes  the  suffering, 
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C  Wortlng  on  the  theory  that  histamine,  if  not 
the  basic  cause  of  bay  fever,  is  nevertheless  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  suffering,  research  has  con- 
centrated its  eSorts  on  finding  and  producing  a 
number  of  anti-histamine  drugs.  Helpful  in  some 
eases  of  hay  fever,  in  other  cases  these  drugs  are 
inefEective.  In  fact,  some  individuals  get  what  are 
called  "side  actions"  which  are  more  disagreeable 
and  sometimes  more  dangerous  than  the  allergy 
itself. 

<l  Some  of  the  iU-effccts  from  anti-histamine 
drugs  include  dizziness,  nervousness,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  even  gastric  irritation  and  diar- 
rhea. In  milder  cases,  they  cause  listlessne&s,  loss 
of  ability  to  perform  a  given  job,  sleepiness,  and 
temporary  fogginess  of  mind,  Anti-histamineSj 
therefore,  should  be  taken  with  caution,  especially 
if  one  ia  operating  machinery  or  driving  an  auto- 
mobile. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
warned  pilots  to  stay  clear  of  such  drugs  when 
flying.  Medical  authorities  have  also  warned,  that 
even  at  the  best  no  one  should  regard  these  rem- 
edies as  cures  for  bay  fever,  for  they  do  not  re- 
move the  basio  cause  of  the  disease.  They  may  be 
helpful  in  some  eases  to  control  the  symptoms;' in 
other  eases  they  harm  rather  than  help.  In  some 
instances,  it  has  been  found  that  older  compounds 
are  more  effective, 

<t  Attacking  the  disease  from  another  quarter, 
civil  authorities  in  some  of  the  larger  eommnnities 
have  attempted  to  destroy  the  pollen-bearing 
plants.  Such  undertakings  have  brought  little  re- 
lief to  the  great  majority  of  hay  fever  sufferers. 
Besides,  beekeepers  have  warned  that  if  such  ideaa 
are  carried  out  on  a  full  scale  it  will  mean  the  end 
of  the  bees  too. 

C  So  while  the  search  goes  on  for  the  reason  why 
pollen  causes  kay  fever,  and  while  science  and 
medicine  endeavor  to  compound  a  satisfactory 
remedy,  victims  of  hay  fever  will  have  to  continue 
to  get  through  the  summers  the  best  they  can.  At 
least  one  such  sufferer  takes  the  philosophical 
viewpoint  that  the  disease  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, It  provides  him  with  a  perfect  excuse  for 
taking  an  extended  vactition  at  his  favorite  sea- 
shore resort  or  snmmer  home  in  the  mountains. 
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Gambling  Craze  Seizes  New  York's  Mayor 


THE  world's  greatest  center  of  comniCTccj  p«- 
pie,  money  and  pnwpr,  New  Toit  city,  can 
tduo  boast  of  liftving  ooe  of  the  moet  iiiOApabl« 
Tt>ftyors.  Thifi  was  shown  by  hifi  ill-conceiTed  and 
filitxttm^  proposal,  stt  forth  nn  JaDnory  9  of  tbU 
year,  in  which  he  urged  tb&t  fbe  state  of  K&» 
Tork  "be  lurDed  into  a  gambler's  paradiae.  Lrga1i£t 
gambling,  be  Hai^.  Havfi  the  fitaCe  sponsor  nuA  va- 
tQUTo^tf  gambling  anian^  all  its  peop]^,  amou^  th^ 
lioL  tuid  poor,  the  old  and  joon^,  the  women  and 
ahildren.  Th(^n  a!!  ciiaunal  vltfuiiuiCv  will  div 
Appcat  and  th«  heavy  burden  of  ta^Ation  will  be 
(frfrfttly  lightened.  This  b  the  enbetftnee  of  Mayor 
O'Dwyer'a  suggesLiyii. 

C  Wiih  shflllow  rpjwonin^  ihs  mayor  irompaivd 
tha  prfflcnt  antigAinh'iinff  Jfcw»  to  prohibition,  mt- 
iuif  that  prohibititin  failed  bocaasc  tbo  pfoply 
w^rft  A^Ainst  it>  fiJid^  hence,  laif^t  against  firomblin^ 
fail  beoausB  ot  "the  publjc'R  df^irp  to  bet".  In 
other  words,  he  aaaumcd  that  outigaEnbliog  laws 
arft  wn>ti^  becHUSv  prohibition  was  wronff.  An- 
other eonfilnaion,  jdst  as  i^rrmiiNiiis,  is  that  mitlio&s^ 
of  dolUrs  now  spent  to  '^pnforee"  the  gambbn^ 
laws  ruuld  be  Mived,  frimply  by  leg^alicinp  bt-tttBg 
on  ali  npnrtR  fiV^nts,  both  amateur  utd  prufea- 
flidnal  gAmeg.  And,  sj  if  to  clinch  the  ^r^mf>nl, 
O'Dwyer  said  that  he  had  diseusacd  the  qucetJoo 
with  many  "well-infunued  i:itizeu9  who  are  not  in 
public  office^'  and  that  t:h*iy  a^rpfld  with  his  idea 
of  turning  Kcw  York  state  into  a  den  for  ganablerB. 
C  Hawever^  judi^iu^  frum  the  response  stirred 
up  by  this  £B,ntftstie  8ii^*>stioD.  it  is  obvionB  Iboi 
tha  number  of  hc£lcr  iofonn«l  titirenfi  far  out- 
numbered tb*j  mayor's  ''well  informed"  erooiea. 
Governor  Dfiwpy  of  New  York  state  regarO*?d  iliii 
idea  '^as  such  a  eboekiii^^  immoral  and  in^^pfvnt 
proposal"  that  he  sent  the  state  legislature  a  ape- 
flial  mfissage  denoundng  the  idta  on  the  following 
nine  counts : 

C  (1)  It  ia  fundnmetitally  immoral  to  encourage 
faiailii^t  iLi  Ut\S^  tu  ^EabliD^  aa  a  source  of  iatAmt. 
(3)  It  is  an  inrlE^f^cjit  Ching  for  ^Qv^mm^jil  io  «o- 
^urngo  the  weaknossoa  of  thfl  people  in  order  to 
Glance  itself  from  such  weafcneago.  [3)  If  the 
stfttfl  approves  betting  on  sports  tbtit  eventnallj 
it  must  endorae  lotteries^  diee  gamps,  slot  mnfthines 
and  all  their  evils.  (1)  Legal  betting  rooma  would 
five  husbands  aud  u'Lveii  a  continaoua  invitation 
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to  gambla  away  tb«  family's  income,  (5)  The  pro- 
pooal  wonld  greatly  demoralise  sporta,  (6)  All 
Dationa  that  bav<  legalized  ^ambliivg,  such  tm 
Ireland,,  Italy  and  other  Catholii*  eountrjes^  £i.Te 
fimmoiatly  bad  off  and, their  people  are  ppTorty- 
fitriukeu.  (T)  Id  early  day^  gamblit^  caused  nich 
grpjql  nnmipHftn  anrt  povwty  thfi  ftftoplp  Tuvnlted 
«id  batined  it.  Let  qgt  histoiy  repeat  ita^lf,  (S)  In 
states  where  ffamhUni^  is  wioked  at  the  utjderworld 
la  powerful,  and  gang  ware,  murders,  (Corruption 
and  poverty  are  coiomon  thiaga.  To  legalue  gam- 
bling 13  not  merely  to  wink,  it  amounfa  ta  closing 
both  eyea  tu  thtttt  v^imt^a.  <9>  Ille^fal  ttiuihlinK' 
cannot  *xist  whtre  thoreupe  horieBt  adminiHtratom 
to  enforoo  the  lows, 

<l  BuniminfT  up^  Dcwtj  dctlarcd ;  "The  entira 
bietory  of  legalized  gambling  in  this  country  and 
abroad  ^owu  that  it  haa  brongbt  nothing  but 
poverty^  ^jrime  and  corruption,  demoralisation  of 
iiiuml  ttud  L'Lhiual  tituudurdb^  aud  ultimuttdy  u  luw- 
er  living  standard  and  misery  for  all  the  people." 

C  A  host  uf  hiyliH'aliber  individuttls^eKislatorBf 
promin^^nt  irligiom  If^aders  (ncn-Cntholita),  ete. 
joined  tht  g'&vcmor  in  dcng-uncing  the  vivio^^ 
poiubluig  propoaaj,  A  ?ta(tr  Mxrmblyniau  taid; 
**Thp  mayor  ia  trying  to  povflr  up  thp  widixipfn 
arrangemont  tb^t  Dow  protects  th«  gambL^rs.  He's 
digging  out  the  old  pat  propoaitiorL  to  Icg-alizc 
what  he  can't  correct."  Another  asked :  "What 
matc^  Mr.  O'Dwyer  think  you  eould  do  away  with 
UlegvL  gambling  mcTcly  by  licensing  the  ^axa- 
bJersT"  Olnerttd  ajjolbcj":  "Yuu  cau't  niaie  gaiu- 
bling'  honest  any  rflorp  thfln  you  t-hn  Tinskfi  a 
whistto  out  of  a  pig'^s  tail."  More  to  the  point, 
another  assemblynLon  declared:  '^First  we  ought 
to  1(>gal]ze  O'DwytT,'' 

€  TMs  latter  ifcuggestion  is  not  a  bad  Q[je,  The 
people  re-elecfced  O'lhryer  to  a  job  paying  $25,000 
a  year,  but  on  Jaiiuar>  1  be  assiuntid  the  role  of 
B  *'big  shot"  and  boosted  hi?  own  EalflTy  to  $4^^000, 
and  nine  dayfi  later  came  up  with  this  proppsitiou 
to  make  Kcw  Vort  a  paradise  fm  eamblera.  The 
fahnlouH  wf'^lth  derived  therefrom  would  pri- 
marily benefit  the  politicians  and  nndertp^irM;  not 
the  man  in  the  street.  So  of  what  benefi-t  are  this 
vacationing  and  honeymooning  mayor's  services  to 
the  majority  of  ciliMnst  In  times  past  the  city 
of  New  York  got  belter  mayora  for  half  the  price. 

AW  AJLU't 
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Catholici$ni  a  Train  to  Heaven? 

T  TNDER  the  heading  ^^Catholic  Infor- 

LJ  raation''  the  following  was  published 

by  different  United  States  newspapers: 

How  SiMprjc — TO  Travel  to  HeavenI 

How  simple  it  is  to  travel  to  any  town  across 
tho  landf  Simply  make  sure  that  you  are  on 
the  right  train  and  that  you  stay  on  it.  Obey 
the  simple  rttles  of  the  road.  That's  alL  You^re 
sure  to  ^*^t  there. 

How  simple  it  is  to  travel  to  our  Heavenly 
Father^s  land.  Just  make  sure  that  you  are  on 
the  right  road  and  that  you  stay  on  it.  Obey 
the  simple  rules.  That's  alL  You^re  sure  to  get 
there. 

Engineers  and  train  crews  must  know  the 
intricacies  of  railroading.  Passenjrors  can  learn 
them  for  their  own-  benefit.  But  us  trains  are 
for  everybody,  he  who  knows  but  little  will  get 
there  just  a3  surely  and  as  comfortably  if  he 
stays  on  the  train  and  adlieres  to  its  rules. 

Theolof^ians  and  teachers  must  know  the  fine 
points  of  the  God-builded  road  to  Heaven- 
Laymen  arc  encoura^^ed  to  study  these  also. 
But  as  God's  train  must  be  for  every  man,  so 
he  who  knows  but  little  must  get  there  just  as 
surely  and  comfortably  if  he  stays  on  the  train 
and  obeys  its  rules. 

With  simplicity  of  rcasoninj*  the  Catholic 
is  convinced  that  God  founded  one  true 
church,  which  because  it  is  God^s  "train", 
must  be  perfect  in  itself  and  in  its  operation. 
To  insure  this,  the  Catholic  believes  that  God 
made  His  engineer,  the  Fope,  infallible  in  the 
running  of  the  locomotive — that  He  divinely 
empowered  the  priests,  His  traincrew,  to  di- 
rect, ser^^e,  and  feed  the  passengers — and  that 
therefore,  for  the  masses  of  Catholics,  simple 
faith  and  simple  obedience  form  the  full-paid . 
ticket  from  here  to  the  heavenly  depot. 
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There  is  such  an  appealing  simplicity 
about  this  little  homespun  illustration 
that  the  first  impulse  of  many  is  to  swal- 
low it  immediately.  It  implies  that  there 
is  no  need  to  study  for  yourself,  that  all 
will  arrive  in  heaven  anyway;  but  since 
it  does  toss  in  the  statement  that  laymen 
should  study  these  things,  honest  Cath- 
olics should  feei  no  hesitation  in  doing 
so*  Crucial  questions  are:  Is  the  Cath- 
olic Church  the  ri^ht  train  ^  Is  its  des- 
tination heaven  f  Is  the  pope  God^s  infal- 
lible engineer?  Are  the  priests  Ged's 
train  crew?  Do  they  know  and  teach  the 
"frne  points  of  the  God-builded  road  to 
Heaven"?  Consider  the  following  (all 
scriptures  quoted  from  the  Catholic 
Douay  Bible)* 

''Thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church*"  (Matthew  16 :  18) 
From  this  text  Catholicism  argues  that 
Peter  is  the  roek  on  which  the  church  is 
built.  However,  "Peter''  and  "rock"  are 
trant^lated  from  different  Greek  original 
words,  and  mean  different  things.  First 
Corinthians  1Q:4  states:  ^'The  rock  was 
Christ."  He  is  the  Rock,  the  Cornerstone 
over  which  many  stumble,  and  Peter 
identified  Him  as  the  Rock^  but  added 
that  others  are  as  living  stones  built 
upon  Him  to  form  the  spiritual  temple 
or  church,  (1  Peter  2:1-9)  Apocalypse 
21 :  14  speaks  of  twelve  foundation 
stones,  which  are  the  twelve  apostles. 
Peter  was  only  one  of  these  twelve,  all  of 
which  are  on  an  equal  footing. 

What  about  the  "keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  given  to  Peter  ^  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  "key  of  knowledge",  and  such  were 
the  keys  committed  to  Peter.  He  used 
one  of  them  when  unlocking  the  door  to 
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knowledge  coneeming  the  mystery  of  the  in,  Cornelius  came  to  meet  him^  and  fall- 
Kingdom  at  the  time  of  Pentecost,  and  ing  at  his  feet  adored.  Bnt  Peter  lifted 
the  other  he  naed  when  revealing  this  him  np^  saying :  Arise,  I  myself  also  am 
same  jnyBtery  to  (rwitiles,  to  Comelixis  a  man."  (Acta  10:25,26)  Pop^s  and 
in  particular*  These  doors  to  knowledge  priests  crave  and  demand  flattering  ti- 
once  opened  to  Jeiy  and  Gentile^  never  ties,  and  fume  if  they  arc  not  called 
again  were  they  locked,  and  hence  there  'Tather^;  but  Jesus  said,  ^'^Call  none 
was  no  further  need  to  use  these  keys,  your  father  upon  earth ;  for  one  is  ydur 
Peter  completed  the  work  Jesus  gave  father,  who  is  in  heaven." — Matthew 
hira,  and  needed  no  successor  to  finish  his  23 : 1). 

job.  As  for  the  'Tt^ys  of  deatli  and  of  Do  Catholie  clergymen  teach  the  '"fino 

heir,  Peter  never  did  have  them,  but  poiDts  of  the  Qod-builded  road  to  Heav- 

Christ  Jesus  only.— Matthew  16:19;  en",  which  road  Jesus  said  was  narrow 

Luke    11:52;   Acts    2:14-36;    10:148;  and  confined  and  found  by  but  fewf 

Apocalypse  1:18.  ( Matthew  7 ;  14 )  Cathohcism  teaches  that 

Peter  was  not  infallible*  On  one  oc-  man  has  an  immortal  soul^  and  that  sin'a 

evasion  Jesus  aaid  to  him :  "Go  behind  me,  punishment  is  purgatorial  torments.  The 

Satan,  thou  art  a  scandal  tmto  me/'  Bible  saye^  'The  bouI  that  Binnothj  ^o 

Peter  denied  Christ  at  a  showdown  test,  same  shall  die";  ''The  wages  of  ain  ia 

Peter  gave  way  to  tlie  pressure  of  fear  death."  (Ezediiel  18:4;  Romans  6:28) 

of  men  at  one  time  and  did  wrong,  and  Catholicism  says  God  and  Christ  are 

the  apostle  Paul  corrected  him  to  his  equal  The  Bible  records  Jesus*  atate- 

face^  before  the  entire  congregation.  Pe-  ment^  "The  Father  is  greater  than  I/' 

ter  considered  some  of  Paurs  instruction  (John  14:28)  Catholicism  teaches  that 

aa  "strong  meat",  "hard  to  be  under-  the  literal  earth  will  be  destroyed  by  fire* 

stood."  Certainly  Peter  was  not  the  aole  The  Bible  says,  "The  earth  standeth  for 

channel    nf   instnicthjii    or    revelatjon.  ever."    (Ecrilesiastes    1:4)    Catholicism 

Moreover,  it   seems  that  the  disciple  uses  images  in  worship.  But  the  Second 

Jamea  presided  over  the  church  gov-  of  the  Ten  Commandmenta  eaya:  "Thou 

erning^  body  at  Jerusalem. — Matthew  slialt  not  make  to  thywHlf  a  gruvnn  filing, 

16:  23;  26 :  34, 35, 69-75 ;  Galatians  2: 11-  nor  tlie  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 

14;  2  Peter  3:16;  Acts  15:1320,  heaven  abovc^  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 

Peter  did  not  act  like  the  Catholic  nor  of  those  things  that  are  in  the  waters 
popes  who  claim  to  Eueceed  him.  The  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  adore 
Catholic  Church  reaps  money  rewards  them,  nor  serve  them/*— Exodus  20:4,5, 
from  those  it  promotes,  and  sells  rihj-  The  listing  of  conflict  between  Catholi- 
poBed  divine  favors  when  collecting  mon-  cism  and  the  Bible  eould  be  continued  to 
ey  for  masses  to  lift  suffering  souls  from  embrace  many  more  examples,  but  let 
a  mythical  purgatory  to  heaven.  But  the  following  information  sbow  how  little 
when  Peter  was  offered  money  for  divine  the  Catholic  Church  respects  the  Bible- 
favora  he  said  to  the  buyer:  **Keep  thy  A  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine^  re- 
money  to  thyself,  to  perish  with  thee,  be-  vised  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism, 
cause  thou  hast  thought  that  the  ^ft  nos.  1  and  2^  copyrighted  1941,  eomplete- 
of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money  "  ly  omits  the  above  quoted  Second  Coiu,- 
(Acts  8:20)  The  popes  receive  much  mandment !  Why  I  To  avoid  exposure  of 
adulation  and  lionor  to  tliemselves,  and  their  unscriptural  use  of  images.  To 
accept  the  bows  and  worshipful  attitudes  cover  over  their  gross  sin  of  deleting  this 
of  others,  even  allowing'  men  to  kiss  their  eonunandmcnt  they  take  the  Tenth  Corn- 
hands  and  feet.  But  not  so  Peter.  "And  it  mandment  and  split  it  into  two,  ko  hs  to 
came  to  pass^  that  when  Peter  was  come  have  a  total  of  ten,  Jehovah  God  con- 
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demns  those  who  add  to  or  take  away  more  the  road  of  the  Pharisees.  Catholic 

from  His  Word  the  Bible.  Not  only  does  doctrine  does  not  tread  the  road  of  Bible 

Catholicism  take  away  from  the  Bible,  teaching,  but  resembles  pagan  dogma  of 

but  many  centuries  after  the  Bible  was  ancient  times.   Catholicism  operates   a 

completed  it  added  apocryphal  books. —  train  crowded  by  hundreds  of  millions 

Deuteronomy  4:2;  Apocalpyse  22 :  18^  19.  of  riders,  and  rather  than  resembling 

In  the  opening  quotation  the  Catholic  the  close,  narrow  path  of  heaven-bound 

writers  argued  by  resemblance  that  the  Christians  that  Jesus  said  few  found  it 

Catholic  Church  is  the  "train  to  Heaven", ,  appears  like  the  roomy  road  to  destruc- 

Bather,  resemblance  labels  it  otherwise,  tion   crowded   by   mTiltitndes,    Catboli- 

The  conduct  of  Catholic  clergy  does  not  cism's  train  is  on  the  wrong  road  for 

follow  the  Bible  pathway,  but  resembles  Christian  travel. 

Water  Festival  in  Burma 

By  *'Awake!"  coireepondent  In  Burma  freely  along  the  route.  All  this  is  accom- 

THE  most  jubilant  time  of  the  year  in  panied  with  water- throwing,  so  that  even 

Burma.  Kiddies  get  their  squirt  guns  before  the  town  is  reached  everyone  is 

ready,  adults  repair  liose  pipes,  trucks  soaking  wet. 

are  in  first-class  condition;  all  is  made  At  some  spots  barriers  are  placed  in 
ready  for  the  big  affair.  The  Burmese  the  middle  of  the  streets  and  all  cars  are 
Thingyan  Festival  begins  soon.  Every-  stopped^  private  or  public^  and  hooligans 
one  is  liable  to  be  doused  and  free  to  proceed  mercilessly  to  attack  their  de- 
douse  in  return.  Baee,  religion,  color,  fenseless  victims  with  an  outsize  bose 
age,  sex  are  no  barriers;  there  is  no  pro-  pipe.  At  times,  people  are  taken  from 
tection  from  water-throwers.  their  cars  and  drenched  from  head  to 

Groups  of  people  hire  a  truck,  load  it  foot!  Closed  cars  and  those  who  object 

with  several  drums  of  water,  and  drive  to  being  ducked  often  attract  greater  at- 

through   the   streets   dousing  everj'one  tention ;  and  if  people  do  not  want  to  be 

within  range.  A  person  walking,  or  rid-  forced  into  the  fun  of  the  occasion,  they 

ing  a  bicycle  down  the  street  suddenly  must  keep  away  from  the  streets  for  the 

finds  himself  soaked  from  head  to  foot,  four-day  festival. 

while  the  truck  goes  on,  everyone  shout-  One  driver  that  refused  to  stop  at  the 

ing  "Yt  da  paiv"  ("we  just  laugh").  signal  from  the  crowd  got  into  a  predica- 

At  many  fire  hydrants  gangs  of  kids  ment.  A  drum  was  rolled  in  front  of  the 

work  in  relays,  some  filling  their  pumps  car  and  finally  jammed  underneath  the 

and  pans,  while  the  others  busy  them-  car,  almost  capsizing  it.  The  occupants 

selves  seeing  that  not  a  single  passer-by  jumped  out  and  received  the  full  punish- 

goes  away  dry.  ment  for  not  stopping  in  the  first  place. 

From  various  neighborhoods,  girls  and  Their  raincoats  were  opened  and  buckets 

boys  with  similar  colored  clothing  and  full  of  water  were  poured  down  inside 

rubber  bathing  caps,  their  faces  daubed  their  clothes.  The  ear  being  slightly  dam- 

with  glycerine,  powder  and  lipstick,  add  aged,  the  occupants  were  obliged  to  walk 

color  to  ,the  occasion  and  join  in  the  fun.  their  way  home,  being  drenched  every 

In  some  towns  in  Burma,  decorated  few  yards, 

cars,  busses,  carts  and  what-nots  assem-  After  plea&nre  comes  pain,  and  the 

ble  at  the  pagoda  and  come  in  procession  first  few  days  following  the  water  festi- 

to  town,  people  singing  and  dancing  as  val  find  one  with  an  aching  back  and  sore 

they  come,  while  refreshments  are  served  arms,  or  a  cough  and  cold. 
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Here  are  a  few  casualties  of  the 
April  13,  1949,  festival.  A  bus  was  pass- 
ing a  group  of  water4hrowers,  the  driver 
got  water  and  sand  into  his  eyes,  lost 
control  and  overturned  the  bus.  Nine 
passengers,  seriously  injured,  were  ad- 
mitted into  t^le  hospital. 

At  the  bus  stand  near  the  bazaar  four 
men  were  throwing  water  when  they 
were  accused  by  a  stranger  of  throwing 
a  bladder  filled  with  water  on  him.  They 
tried  to  assure  him  the  culprit  had  left 
in  a  bus,  but  the  accuser  got  angrier, 
snatched  a  knife  and  stabbed  two  of  tbe 
four.  They  went  to  the  hospital  with 
serious  injuries. 

The  Thingj^an  casualty  list  in  the  cap- 
ital alouo  included  one  dead  and  seventy- 
seven  others  injured,  most  of  whom  have 
been  admitted  into  the  hospitaL 

But  you  may  wonder  why  all  the  water- 
throwing.  What  does  it  represent?  To 
begin  with^  it  is  the  Burmese  new  year» 
Many  years  ago  the  relatives  used  to 
visit  one  another  with  a  small  bowl  of 
perfumed  water.  Some  of  the  water  was 
taken  on  tbe  fingers  and  sprinkled  lightly 


on  their  friends  and  relatives.  This  was 
supposed  to  erase  all  traces  and  mem- 
ories of  evil  from  the  person,  making 
him  cleai;^  in  order  to  start^the  new  year. 

It  was  about  1928  that  water-throwing 
first  commenced  in  Burma.  There  used  to 
be  no  real  organized  water-th rowing  be- 
fore that,  just  sporadic  water-drenching 
by  young  children.  Then  people  started 
going  about  in  motor  vehicles  as  an  in- 
vitation  for  all  and  sundry  to  throw 
water  on  them. 

Hooliganism  has  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  governmerit  to  step  in  and  make 
wholesale  arrests.  Actually,  last  year  the 
hooligans  were  not  as  bad  as  other  years, 
and,  due  to  the  present  general  unrest  in 
the  country,  the  water  festival  was  not 
wholeheartedly  supported. 

What  a  marvelous  occasion  when  Je- 
hovah will  forever  wash  awav  all  sin 
once  and  for  all  time.  No  memories  of 
sin  and  evil  to  be  washed  away  year  by 
year.  Indeed  that  will  be  a  new  world 
cleansed  by  the  power  of  the  Most  High ! 


XDcIIsprtngs  of  Cruttj 

Truth,  like  a  spring  of  cool,  pure  water,  constantly  flows  from  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  to  those  who  seek  it  This  vital  fact  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  many;  so  today,  even  though  over  two  billion  copies  of  tbe 
Bible  have  been  distributedy  there  is  a  virtual  famine  for  the  hearing  of 
the  Word  of  God,  (Amos  8 :  11 )  For  thirst  to  be  quenched  one  must  par- 
take of  the  truth.  He  must  look  into  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  making  its 
truths  his  own.  Read  the  Bible*  The  Watehtower  edition  of  the  King 
James  Version  is  available  for  only  $1.00. 

WATCHTOWmR  117  Adama  St  Brooklyn  1^  N.  T. 

riease  send  me  a  copy  of  tlie  King  James  Version  Bible.  I  am  ^olyging  $1.00. 
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End  of  the  World  by  Bomb  ? 

^  The  hydroj^en  bomb  with  Its 
snper-deatructive  powers  was  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  the  \\t>rld'a 
leaders,  and  also  very  much  in 
the  news,  In  late  February.  Four 
top  scientists  e\'prt>ssect  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  destroying  all  life 
on  earth  by  radioactive  dusta, 
and  so  finding  the  world.  WinSit»ii 
Churchill  of  Britain  continued  to 
i3rge  tallis  between  the  U.  S.,  Rus- 
sia and  Britain  to  seek  security 
against  atomic  war.  Prime  min- 
ister Attlee,  howf^vCT,  declared 
that  the  United  Nations  was  the 
proper  forum  for  such  a  dlRCus- 
siou.  President  Truman  continued 
to  bar  tallis  with  Kussia  clone  on 
the  bomb,  saying  the  doors  of 
U.  S.  embassies  everywhere  were 
open  to  overtuti^s  on  the  part  of 
Riiftsia*  and  that  the  U.  S.  will 
confine  negotiations  on  the  matter 
to  the  U.  N.  Senator  Tydings  said 
the  president's  policy  was  one 
of  "sitting  stijl  and  waittnK  for 
disaster".  Senator  Connally  was 
hopeful  that  the  Soviet  -would 
clear  the  way  for  discussions. 
Harold  E.  Stassen  proposetl  a 
"mid-cehtury  conference"  of  U.  S. 
and  Soviet  leaders  so  as  to  avert 
a  third  ivorld  war.  The  secretary 
general  of  the  U.  N.  said  he  was 
in  favor  of  negotiations  "all  t]:te 
time  and  on  ail  leveTs-the  top 
level,  the  middle  levelt  and  the 
lower  level-inside  the  U.  N.  and 
outside  the  XJ.  N."  Truman  stood 
pat,  A  member  of  the  Senate- 
House  Atomic  Committee  pro- 
posed   a   second   capital   for   the 
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U.  S..  to  function  In  case  of 
Washington's  destruction. Defense 
against  atomic  bombs  was  seen 
to  involve  prodigious  expense.  At 
the  month's  end  the  U.  S.*  Britain 
and  Canada  prepared  to  review 
atomic  security  arrangements. 

Slav©  Labor  Study  Urffed 

"^  Five  Itussian  exiles  asked  the 
U.N.  (2/lG),  on  behalf  of  the 
League  for  a  Free  Russia,  to 
maliti  H.n  Investlpration  into  alleged 
slave  labor  practices  on  a  "'masa 
scale'*  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satelUtes.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  4+000  exne<l  RuBsians.  tTeneral 
Ti'ygve  Lie  bad  sent  queries  to 
an  members  of  the  U,  N.  and  sev- 
eral nonmember  states  asking  for 
cooperation  in  maldn^  a  stTidy  of 
this  matter,  but  many  had  given 
ambiguous  replies.  Later  In  the 
month  (2/27)  the  U.N.  heard 
evidence  accusing  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  liasing  its  whole  ecooomy 
on  chained  manpower,  millions  of 
workers  providin;^  cheap  labor  in 
construction,  uilnln^t  uranium  ex- 
traction and  other  basic  Indus- 
tries, but  not  willingly.  The 
charges  were  brought  before  the 
Economic  aiid  Social  Council  by 
Miss  Toni  Sender  of  the  Amer' 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
presented  photostatic  copies  of 
documents  showing  that  slave  la- 
bor projects  playetl  a  major  part 
in  Soviet  economic  planning. 

U.  "S,  Slavery  Report 

^  Secretary  OenernI  Try^ve  Lie 

of  the  U.  N.  on  February  20  sub- 


mltt^  a  memorandum  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Slavery  that 
Slavery  in  the  "full  aense  of  the 
term'*  was  no  longer  practiced  In 
the  world*s  nonself-^veming  ter- 
ritories and  truat  areas.  He  said 
that  there  were,  however,  some 
regions  where  certain  practices 
or  customs  approximated  slavery. 
China's  custom  of  selling  girls 
still  continues.  Some  of  these^ 
sold  in  Singapore,  bring  up  to 
$2,000.  Slavery  or  similar  prac^ 
tices  were  found  only  in  Nigeria, 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore 
and  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

United  Nations,  N*  Y. 
^  The  address  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  omit  the  name  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located  and 
will  be  simply  "Unitftl  Nations, 
N.  Y."  So  said  Secretary  General 
Trygvci  Lie.  All  news  reports  and 
announcements  from  the  Inter- 
national enclave  will  carry  that 
dateline. 

U.  S.  Third  Party  Program 

#  Henry  A.  Wallace,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  U,  S,,  speaking 
at  the  second  national  convention 
of  the  Progressive  party  (2/24), 
scraped  olT  the  Communist  label 
which  enemies  gratuitously  have 
applied  to  the  new  party.  He  as- 
serted that  those  who  had  called 
him  and  his  supporters  "apol- 
op:lsts  for  Russia  jind  for  cora- 
mi^ntsm"  were  enemies  of  prog- 
ress. He  referred  to  both  Russia 
and  the  TJ*  S.  as  ''the  biff  brutes 
of  the  world".  His  ten-point  pro- 
gram calls  for  (1>  the  promotion 
of  peacetime  Jobs,  (2)  adequate 
Income  for  wage-earners  and 
farmers,  (3)  equal  opportunity 
for  all  without  discrlminatioHp 
(4)  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
mines  and  forests,  (5>  prevention 
of  depression  by  a  peace  program 
rather  than  an  arms  program^ 
(6)  opposition  to  fascism,  racism^ 
Intolerance  and  war,  (7)  protec- 
tion of  small  businesses,  (8)  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  for 
peace^  not  war,  (fl)  support  of 
world  government  with  an  effec- 
tive police  force  and  based  on  a 
revised  system  of  voting^  and 
(10)  fullsupportof  plans  through 
the  U.  N<  to  Increase  the  prodwc- 
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tivltj  of  tne  tmdevel(^ffid  ar?**  c* 
Qte  world,  iQtrludtDE  RuHsta  and 

ChlDa. 

V(riuDUr.T  F.  E.  F.  C. 

^  The  LlvU  right*  pH^CTom  of 
Prtsident  TruriBn,  mbmllted  to 
OongreBa  two  yco  rs  afn  fc  Febru- 
ary, tfTil^rneod  four  iDiij5r  menO' 
nrefl.  They  were  hUli  to  mafce 
lynching  a  f*cteriil  <T(infl,  to  bar 
tlie  D-^K  "T.  to  flDa  raclftl  segnv 
rattan  in  int^rntutf  trnvttT^  luatl  to 
establlali  It  ruir  Etiiplaymmt 
Fractlcea  0»mmL£sLoa  (FiSi'O). 
The  laat  item  trds  the  most  mn- 
troveralnl  of  the  four,  and  would 
HuthorlKB  tht  proposed  commit 
ilon  to  lnvf*MKiitp  rflolJit  nnn  rn- 
llfftoiiH  fttRnriminiitlnn  tn  hlrlnn. 
wltti  powpr  to  ortU'r  eiiii>luyerB  *o 
cwHDt!  HUL'li  lUKTljulimElon.  viola' 
torj!  WDiilil  br  pijhject  to  flne  and 
Imprlflonmrnt,  In  Intc  February 
tho  ^o^fl^  of  n<tprHPTitRtlv«t 
pflHod  and  HTiC  tn  (he  Sennt?  a 
OOnsldpnihly  rri<HHnwl  Kl^;i'<l  hHI, 
Eifttar   niiK'h   lif'j^tPd   (^<^l^at(»,   Ttie 

beliJiC  (UlM  «  "vdlLtilary*"  FEPC 
It  ts  wUhdut  putoroflment  poivers* 
and  can  onty  inTtStSsate  job  dls- 
crlmEnnCioci  nnd  rcconnueod  ways 
to  end  It. 

IJ>  S.  NP9<t*  Mont  L1n«ffl 

^  At  A  nuw^fiTi^  of  th»  Vntlonnl 
Hfffnrlty  (^ommlrtilnn  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lpjilon  f2/lT>,  PrvHldeat 
Trutufi  ii'h  muipiiieiit  \  hfl  t  the  U.  3. 
cmild  rdy  on  tht  merchBut  fleets 
&f  Q&donB  Id  the  iSorth  Atlantic 
Pact  to  cnrpy  Amf?rlcan  troops 
and  suppMM  In  tlmo  of  war  waa 
denounced  a«  a  ma^rt^rplepe  of 
fotty,  Thfi  HppAkpr,  preslflent  of 
the  AmerLcfld  AL^rchant  MarlDe 
Inatltute,  luc,  said  tije  U.  S. 
ner^da  fifty  nefli-  pasBenger  tlaera 
for  minimum  aecTirlty. 

Pay  IncreasAfl  Rejectvid 

<^'  There  is  hoDosfy  la  New  Jer- 
sey, Three  toj>  Vnlon  Ooimty  ofH- 
dalB  tamed  rtrjvfn  propoitprl  Ral- 
flry  inPTMftea  of  ShCJOi  a  yeftr.  In 
a  lolDt  statement  iZ/^^i)  tlity  ou- 
pused  tbe  feriBle  blJl  that  wonM 
lacrtiLse  their  9Q(aH«e  from  ?10,- 
000  to  $11,000,  coatcndlDi;  that 
lowor  p^id  pnbllc  worlEers  w^r^ 
eD.titi«i  to  ti-nt,  (?:inslderatloii. 
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Steolbv  Bala  for  New  ToibT 

'^  To  tsae  New  York's  vnter 
iB^ortaee  the  wat^  sapplr  com^ 
miBsloDO't  6.  J,  Oamey,  woa  aa- 
thoriaed  bj  the  mayor  (2/17)  to 
£o  ab«ad  with  Talu-msklng  tests, 
nnd^r  lb«  dlrprttam  of  nn  niit- 
M^ndine  m^u<«>T0lD8lsL  The  may- 
fir  of  ATbaar  aawrtnl  tic  wvultf 
dxlil  auy  atleciipC  to  "steal"  rain 
b;  artLAdatly-lndu^^ed  stonns^  • 

Rio  de  JaiMlrq  B«pviit« 

^  Some  peopk,  in  btddinff  good- 
bye to  sin.  do  to  with  re^fr^t,  not 
for  the  sins  bat  ^or  hiir[n^  lo  elve 
them  Tip.  0Deo  (ompftrarHy.  Thia 
atriinde  la  bark  of  ihp  Icaailat 
and  merriment  mat  precvUe»  tlia 
fustluK  of  t)>e  L«D(«a  season  It) 
Catholic  practln,  Id  the  dty  of 
Rio  de  JuDcIro,  .\sh  We<tQOBday« 
nmrklng  th«  eiki)  of  tha  Iqat  fling, 
It  waa  fonnd  that  rhe  pn>-r#ntpn 
rArttlval  hart  frwr  ttt^  riiy  ^.^ffl 
rn<iiia1cJM.  includlQE  2S  d«aU, 

DHtlsIl  Elutloiis 

^  Mui:li  alt«u(loii  bi  al]  parts  of 
llie  world  was  focused  on  the 
Bdtlsb  elections  in  tale  February, 
Tbe  results  were  almoat  a  stale- 
matOt  as  the  two  major  partloa, 
the  Laborltct  and  the  Conserra- 
tlvea.  vame  odI  npnrly  a  tlf>.  The 
Liheraia  aifto  rolled  up  a  consid- 
erable TDtr.  Tbe  slim  tuuJurlLy 
Kahked  by  Labor  waa  atlgbt  con- 
solation for  tbem.  as  It  was  too 
small  to  eoafale  tbcm  to  do  much 
of  anythljtg  without  support  fnxn 
flitber  of  the  -other  pdrUe*.  This 
setback  for  the  Lalwr  pnrty 
menna  that  In  the  House  of  Com-- 
mons  they  lUppeC  frpin  a  TS-rote 
majority  in  1^40  iv  a  mer^  G-rote 
lead  la  1900.  The  poLLtlcal  picture 
reflects  the  nncertaLnty  and  dW- 
ficuUy  of  the  nation.  In  these  days 
of  *^dtatrees  and  perplexity^'. 

Ftimco  Airest*  Mwarchlsts 
^  In  late  Ketmisry  tYflnm  he- 
ean  an  LhteiulTe  drive  to  cnifih 
MopartbtBt  IntensUL  Re  jailed 
au  kjodlBclosed  niuvber  of  Alon- 
flrrhlst  leaders,  mmong  them  the 
duchMS  of  Vateacta.  a.  epfrited' 
youns  lady  wbo  never  did  get 
along  u-lch  PVanco.  The  move  to 
fMtore  IMo  Jiian,  win  of  Alfon- 


so XIII,  to  the  tbi^D«  is  thft  rea- 
son epr  Fpanoo^  taking  action 
against  the  Monarchists,  n^hom 
be  <!onsldei*fl  more  daug^roaa  to 
his  regime  than  the  leftist  oIg- 
ments.  MeanwhliR  ifte  pope  waits. 

France  Deals  with  Sabola|^ 

#  In  ttvailutt^HhthKC'jmutttaiai 

campalf^  fl^nlnat  the  landing  of 
arms  from  the  tJ,  B,.  French  reg- 
ultttionB  provide  for  the  seizure  of 
Commnntet  ne^^^papera  and  tracts 
containing  falie  nnws  or  instlE^at' 
^  Ing  Tlfllenre,  ana  for  the  protee- 
tlon  of  those  wTio  desire  to  work 
ia  deflanee  of  the  Cainmunlst  or- 
ders but  fliKl  themselves  threat- 
ened by  Htrlkera.  Local  offlclala 
will  arrest  *he  iDetlgatorH  of  all 
acta  of  eubotARe  and  violence  and 
brine  them  before  the  «>urt8.  Sen- 
tenpRK  may  rftn^P  Trnm  iph  years* 
hard  labor  |o  the  deaib  peuatty* 

Ko  Cakes  for  ib«  French  f 

♦  TneFrejidiNftllgnttlAawiiiTjl/ 
passed  a  bill  <i/2SJ  to  bar  Coca- 
Oola  from  France,  on  ^roundB  of 
health.  Launohod  by  the  French 
wine  ijitcrOBif^,  thq  Qntt-Coca-Cola 
campaign  wna  gulckly  backed  by 
thft  CnmmnnlHr  pppsa,  ripnmmring 
the  Coca-colonUKtlon  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Freu*:li  w«re  uot  tu  be 
made  "Cocs'colique".  However, 
the  name  of  the  bevrrage  Is  omit- 
ted from  the  bll)  ne  uoncccsaary ; 
it  ia  well  nndorgttwd  to  be  ttis 
drink  pei-licuiBtJf  invpjved. 

Fmaoe  ■■  »  Grent  Fowor 

^  Premier  GeorRefl  nirtRiilf  of 
France,  In  a  speerti  at  at.  Etlenne 
(2/lfi).  said  ttjat  Uie  French  in- 
ternal iatr««ffr«a  aad  the  scandals 
in  Freoch  pqlltlca  were  affecting 
the  atnndtng  of  the  country  and 
incurred  the  danger  of  Its  losing 
the  role  of  s  great  power.  He 
mentioned  Ohnrrhlns  mov**  tor 
three-power  talks  asa.clearnotice 
XX)  France  thai  unless  Htablllty 
was  maLDlajne^  that  standing 
would  be  losL 

BafUd  CanU&al  Bars  Ked  Ties 

4  The  Roman  Cathoric  bishop  of 
Bar]  la,  KonrnA  Cardinal  voa 
Preysioff,  pat  the  Socialist  Unity 
(Uommimlflt)  party  and  "^atlOd- 
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al  Front"  "under  episcopal  ban 
(2/16).  He  barred  priests  in 
Western  Berlin  or  the  Soviet  znne 
from  assisting  Commnntst  alma  in 
aay  way.  It  wa,3  the  third  time 
the  cardinal  had  taken  such  ac- 
tion in  a  matter  of  we^ks.  Com- 
munist pressure  is  maiclTis  itself 
felt  tn  his  diocese. 

Soviet  MInlfitry  of  the  Navy 

<$>  Ktissia.  in  late  February^  an- 
nouncefl  the  settini^f  up  of  a  sep- 
arate .Ministry  of  the  Navy  in  a 
driv©  to  build  up  eea  power  to 
match  her  land  for<^Ps.  The  new 
ministry  is  headed  by  Admiral 
Ivan  S.  Yuniashf!v,  former  dep- 
uty minister  of  the  armed  forces 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Soviet  tieet*  An  ejirlier  repr>rt 
from  another  source  statcnl  that 
the  Soviet  Union  ifi  bullrtlng  up 
its  navai  streas^th  by  construction 
of  at  least  three  ultramodern 
battleships  and  up  to  a  thousand 
sixhmarinea. 

Aeam^ng^  East  Germany 

^Western  Allied  intelligence  offi- 
cers were. alarmed  in  late  Feb- 
ruary to  note  the  rearmament  of 
Eastern  Germany,  which  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  45,000 
officers  and  men  form  the  army 
of  the  German  Democratic  He- 
public  lo  the  Communist  zone  of 
occupation. 

U.  S.  BreAkH  with  Bulsarla 

-$>  Bulgaria's  charge  that  the 
American  Tniniste^^  Donald  R. 
Heath,  had  been  recefvlnj?  infor- 
mation from  the  former  Com- 
munist leader,  Traicho  Kostov 
(hanged  for  treason),  Jed  to  a 
complete  diplomatic  break  with 
the  U.  S,  in  late  February.  The 
forty-three  members  of  the  V.  S- 
IcjEration  at  Sofia  departed  on  Fel}- 
ruary  34^  while  the  Bul^jarlan 
charge  d'affaires  and  his  staff 
left  WafihinKton  the  next  day. 

Hungary  Sentences  Vogreler 

<%>  In  Communist  Hun;:rnry  the 
spy  trial  of  an  American  business- 
man, R.  A-  Vogeler^  began  2/16 
and  culminated  the  following 
Tuesday.  He  "confessed"  to  hav- 
ing been  a  spy  for  the  U.  S.  and 
asl<ed  for  a  ]i|fht  sentence.  He 
was  given  fifteen  years  In  prison. 


The  TT.  S.  considered  a  diplomatic 
breakt  but  felt  it  best  to  keep  a 
representative  on  the  scene  to 
facilitate  the  release  of  Vogeter. 

Vatican  Resents  TayloT*s  Act 

^  The  Vatican  has  hinted  around 
in  various  ways  tJiat  it  is  af- 
fronted by  Taylor's  regii^nation, 
ami  made  it  known  that  Taylor 
had  said  nothing  at>out  it  to  the 
pope.  Also^  It  Is  Indicated  that 
another  personal  representative 
of  the  U-  S.  president  Is  not  want- 
ed,  but  a  regular  ambassador^  as 
befits  an  earthly  king,  such  as  the 
pope  claims  to  be.  President  Tru- 
man satd  he  was  thinking  about 
it.  Sincej  as  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  president  raised  Geo.  A- 
Garrett,  minister  to  Ireland ^  to 
the  rank  of  ambassador  to  please 
a  lady  friend^  he  may  also  do 
what  he  can  to  please  the  pope. 

Be1l8;lon  In  Israel 

^  After  staying  away  from  cab- 
inet meetings  for  two  weeks  the 
three  ministers  of  the  Religious 
Bloc  In  the  Israeli  government 
ended  their  l>oycott  (2/22).  Pre- 
mier David  Ben-Gurion  had 
warned  them  that  continued  ab- 
sence on  their  part  would  be 
viewed  as  a  resignation.  The  dis- 
pute responailiie  for  their  boycott 
was  the  religious  education  of  the 
ImmlKrant  children  from  the  Xear 
Eastern  coiintrles.  A  truce  was 
reached  when  parents  were  given 
the  choice  of  one  of  four  systems 
of  instruction,  two  of  which  were 
religious. 

It  Is  Xot  [to  Be]  Written 

^  David  Ben-Gurion  of  Israel 
came  out  (2/20)  In  opposition  to 
drafting  a  constitution  for  the 
state  of  Israel-  In  a  two-hour 
speech  in  the  Knesset  the  prime 
minister  criticized  the  U.  S*  con- 
stitutional setup,  declaring  that 
it  enabled  unscruDUlous  lawyers 
to  set  back  progressive  legislation. 
Debate  on  the  constltntion  was 
in  Its  fourth  week,  and  Ben- 
G uri on  wa a  the  H rst  spea ker, 
aside  from  two  rabbis,  to  op- 
pose a  written  constitution  cate- 
Korically.  The  rabbis  said  the 
Torah  (ancient  law)  was  the 
Jewish  constitution. 


Azerbaijan  Cormptloii 

#  The  Iranian  minister  of  State 
said  (2/27)  that  he  had  turned 
sixty  AKerbaiJan  officials  out  of 
office  on  charges  nf  corruption  and 
cruelty.  The  minister  had  just  re- 
turnfid  from  an  insitection  of  the 
province,  which  borders  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  said  that  the 
dishonesty  of  these  corrupt  offi- 
cials had  caused  120,000  peasants 
to  flee  from  the  province. 

Moslem-Hlndn  Controversy 

^  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  ac- 
cused Pakistan  (2/23  >  of  having 
carried  on  "nntl-Indla  and  anti- 
Hindu"  agitation  for  a  period  of 
months,  inciting  Moslem  masses 
against  Hindus  in  East  Bengal, 
and  bringing  on  trommunal  riots. 
Between  February  12  and  21,  he 
told  Parliament,  20,000  Hindus 
from  East  Bengal  croased  into 
West  Bengal  and  5,000  Moslems 
from  Calcutta  migrated  to  East 
Pakistan.  He  said  the  10,000,000 
Hindus  in  East  Pakistan  have 
loigt  all  sense  of  security. 

MalayanB  Fight  Guerrillas 

^  Men  and  women  of  many  rac- 
ers and  from  all  walks  of  life, 
350,000  strong,  took  up  their  posi- 
tions behind  the  lines  of  uni- 
formed troops  and  police  as  these 
moved  forward  to  clear  the  Ma- 
layan jungles  of  communist  gner- 
nilas  (2/26).  These  guerrillas 
have  terrorized  Malaya  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  destroying, 
killing  and  wounding. 

West  Java  Rebellion 

■#-  When  Dutch  forces,  at  the  de- 
mand of  Indonesian  leaders*  with- 
drew from  Taslkmalaja,  West 
Java,  Invaders  of  Darnl  Islam 
began  an  attack  that  resulted  in 
the  death  of  1,240  Indonesian  sol- 
diers. The  Moslem  movement  la 
seeking  to  set  up  au  Islamic  State 
of  Indonesia  In  West  Java,  which 
is  Indonesians  No.  1  trouble  spot. 
"Turk"  Westerling,  leader  of  the 
rebel  forcea,  was  in  Singapore  to 
seek  supplies  of  arms.  iJe  was 
arrested  ( 2/26 )  as  h  a vlng  en- 
tered the  colony  without  proper 
papers.  The  Indonesian  authori- 
ties demanded  his  esttradition. 
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Walk  in  the  Advancing  Light 


T]i(i  J:gl]t  of  iiTidcrstanding  oi'  God's 
Word  does  noi:  t^tand  stiil.  God  is  <'3Titin- 
iinJIy  causinp:  llu:  proplietios  to  come  to 
pat^rf.  and  tJifn  llo  n-voals  Uit^  mf^;in:ng  to 
J  lis  sorvants.  Taday  this  li^-ht  is  iiioreas- 
■]i^at  L;iij)iT<rdf^nied  sp<?tHl.  The  ir.vitatioTii 
"CV.nio  ye,  eitkI  k-t  u?^  walk  in  the  light  cJI" 
Jehovah/'  ha?  t}ierofor<^  rie^'e^r  prey^^nled 
a  stron^fr  apfioal  at  any  proviou?=  time. 
— ';?aiaJ;  2 :  5,  Am.  Stan.  Vcr^ 

'I'd  wliarn  W  tliis  invitation  to  walk  in  the 
lijCht  oxtendod?  'M.ii^ht  is  sown  for  the 
ri;^hteoiL^.  and  prbidness  for  thf?  upright  in 
luart,"  U*sal:ri  1)7:11)  Wiin^y  yrju  nrc 
iimon^  thoHO  who^e  lioarts  £^f?ek  after  ri^ht- 
eo;iBiie^s  and  ^vho  ^vant  tlir?  gladrc^Hs  that 
cofju^s  only  with  knowinir  U;o  truth.  Eoing 
ono  CI  :bf:;?o  you  ?liouId  read 


The  Watchtower 

The  'Walcl\iov:pr  is  r.  st^mimonthly  mapiziTie 
dovotod  {.^xclu.sively  tc  the  eoni^idnration  of  (Ict'l'i^ 
Word,  it  i-^  l)w.  ehanTK'l  iist'd  to  rorvpy  to  *nilh- 
h-jngry  f>eople  llu^  (^ouijiari^ons  IkHwchhi  tlu^  evonts 
of  cnr  day  ar<l  uhat  tiie  proj)heiiies  fort'toll  would 
Ofe,ur.  Its  patf;<\«  rpflcf^t  tho  atlvtmc^iiii^''  liglit,  Tuakini^ 
it  readily  aceesi^ihle.  A  yoar^e  ;?ub^<*ri])tii>n  to  Tfic 
Walchtoiver  is  only  $i.  \:  yoj  mail  your  t^uhs'-riptiou 
before  May  1,  1950,  '^  Scrij)l:i:ral  booklets^  will  ho 
scut  free. 


WATCirrOWEB  111  Adams  St  Brooklfn  t,  N.  T. 

!EtwT<iaod  is  f  j  for  a  lyrar  Kjb^frij)!  ior.  for  The  W  f^ic:^^i<i^/:<"f.   \  ;)m  iraii]nj:  this  btifori?  Miiy  ^^  IO.'jO,  with 

thfl  uridt rstaiulir^  that  1  lun  tn  re^tiVL^  S  Sfripi^irul  tvi>k!cts  fm\ 
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ROMFS  VICTORY 
IN  WESTERN  GERMANY 

A  revealing  picture  of  papal  politics 

Displaced  Persons  Problem 

A  puzzle  with  many  complicatlona 

Race  Prejudice 
in  die  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Where  diflcriaunation  forms  a  blot  on  American  democracy 


Jesus  the  Promised  Messiah 

Convincing  proof  by  bodi  chronology 
and  physical  facts 


THE    MISSION    OP    THIS    JOURNAL 

Neun  ■ources  that  are  «bU  to  keep  >ou  awzikc  to  the  vital  Issuw 
ci  enir  fdrn^B  mtvt  Iw  unfettenul  by  censorvhJp  ao^  celfiah  intere«tfl. 
'"A-wftkel"  ha«  tio  £fttem.  It  recMnizeft  fofis,  JAoes  facts,  is  &ee  to 
publish  fact*,  li  is  not  bourul  hy  pobtical  Ambitions  or  abllAatianfl;  it  Is 
unh&fnpere4  l?y  advcrtiwrff  -wnose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  Is 
unpr«ja4^eJ  py  trttdltionkL  cre«dj.  This  Journal  kce|M  itself  free  that 
it  may  tfpeak  irccly  to  yoti.  But  It  doea  not  aKua  it*  fraeclonx  It 
maintains  Integrity  to  truth* 

"Awoke  f"  UK«  the  rvj^ular  ncvtrs  channel^  tut  b  not  dependent  on 
th^m.  ItA  own  uoiveapf^odenU  ar«  on  all  continents,  In  Acorca  of  nationa* 
From  the  four  ccmerB  of  ilie  «ar4h  their  uncen«oretX  on -llie- scenes 
reports  com*  to  you  throu^  these  ccilujnns.  This  Journol^s  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  hut  i»  IntcmationaL  It  Is  read  In  many  nations^  In  many 
lan^ages,  by  persons  of  all  a^ea.  Through  Ita  pagas  many  fields  of 
knowlfld^  pa*s  in  rcview-^^vemmfrnt,  fminmcrrp-,  rFligion,  histi^ry, 
geography,  icience,  f  odal  cofidition*^  natural  wondcra— Avhy^  ita  cover* 
xu^e  10  tkfl  broad  aa  the  earth  and  aa  Kl^h  oJ  the  heaven*. 

"Axvakal"  pledge*  itvelf  to  n^Hteouv  prtncrlplAe.  to  expo^in^  hidden 
foes  and  juktle  dan^n,  to  championing  freedom  for  aW,  tn  romforting 
mourners  and  ctrendthening  thoa«  diffieartened  hy  the  fniliirRH  of  a 
delinquent  world,  r^ectin^  eure  hope  for  the  estahfishment  of  a  ri^Ht^ 
eouj  New  World. 

Get  nrirfjuMnted  with  *'Awake!"  Keep  awake  hy  reading  *'Awaki;I" 
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nimlttiMn  ih£«H  be  ftat  to  <et»  1b 
tiT  l>  (^upElUia  vltli  nuiKiIui*  111  t»rut» 
lir^^  (hiiKiT  fA  nntHT-  BdsitUMH  an  vctfud  n 
flrvhiro  from  tojbtilH  9\\mn  m  dn  li  kMUd. 

riTU  In  (Urcnin  tvantrla  Ui  Irtro  MPbd  ik  1«»1 

nuTtnS. 

Httlft  *f  M>lr«lla   ivWi  rviHnI  bbiik>  li  Btt 

At    Jun    tH    Jb«h    bifvi    naaolFUva 
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ROMFS  VICTORY  IN  WESTERN  GERMANY 


Here  i»  an  cye^DpenFrig  article  on  a  llttle>adv&rti»(>d  «tibject.  Based  on  reportv  of 
"Awak«l"  ct7rr<spondttnt£  here  and  abroad,  and  backed  up  with  h^atoricai  factSf 
it\ia  short  ai'tiele  Qfves  the  reader  a  rvveallnfl  picture  of  papal  palitlci  in  Germany^ 


^^HE  Western  German  Federal  Re- 
J.  public  is  a  child  begotten  in  the 
Vatican  and  born  in  Washington,"  Thus 
spoke  the  Protestant  church  president, 
Dr.  Memoeller,  when  interviewed  a  few 
months  ago  by  a  reporter  of  the  Wies- 
badener  Ktirier.  With  great  regret  this 
high  ehiirch  dignitary  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  Trotestantism  has  lost  the  battle' 
against  Catholicism.  All  that  remains  is 
to  make  some  ofRcial  changes  in  the  1048 
Protestant  victory-treaty  of  Westphalia. 
At  that  time,  it  will  be  recalled,  Catholi- 
cism lost  the  battle  and  Rome's  undis- 
puted rule  over  Germany  was  broken. 
Thereafter,  Protestantism  came  into 
power  and  eontimied  until  it  reached 
its  heyday  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
when  the' Protestant  ''Caesars"  of  Hoh- 
enzollern, "  acknowledged  as  a  symbol 
of  this,  were  at  the  peak  of  their  power. 
Since  then  another  battle  'has  been 
fought,  and  this  time  Catholicism  has 
won. 

The  steps  toward  this  present  victory, 
as  any  creditable  observer  of  European 
affairs  can  testify^  are  well  marked. 
Under  a  black  cloud  of  unrest  and  eco- 
nomic depression  that  hung  low  over 
Germany  in  1933^  the  Catholic  Center 
party  rolled  in  a  Trojan  horse,  and 
out  popped  Catholic  Hitler  and  his 
goose-steppers.  Hitler^s  Catholic  advis- 
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ers  quickly  established  communication 
lines  between  Germany  and  the  Vatican 
with  the  signing  of  a  concordat.  Re- 
strictive measures  and  curtailments 
against  the  Protestant  church  followed^ 
and  that  mighty  organization,  represent- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  populace,  fell  down 
in  worship  of  the  Vatioan-sponsored 
state. 

Spurred  on  by  this  victory,  the  Axis 
war  horse  dashed  wildly  across  Europe 
in  an  effort  to  re-establifih  tlie  ^'Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  (rerman  Nation", 
but  before  this  goal  was  reached  the 
Nazi-Fascist  war  mount  weakened  and 
fell  in  battle,  Howeverj  to  the  amazement 
of  all  Europe,  the  Vatican  rider  of  this 
beast,  with  all  Jesuitic  dexterity,  cun- 
ningly changed  horses  in  midstream  and 
r^ode  in  on  the  Allied  tide  of  victory  in 
1945,  That  this  is  true  may  be  seen  from 
the  postwar  developments  in  Western 
Germany. 

Before  the  war  the  population  of  Ger- 
many consisted  of  about  twice  as  many 
Protestants  as  Catholics,  but  the  Yalta 
agreement  changed  this  picture  by  al- 
lowing millions  of  refugeCvS  from  Eastern 
European  countries^  the  majority  of 
whom  were  Catholics,  to  enter  the  West- 
ern zones.  This,  however,  while  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  Vatican  strategy,  was 
of  secondary  importance  when  compared 


^vJth  the  diplomatic  developments  that 
took  place  on  thp  higher  political  levelB. 
It  WEB  on  that  plane,  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  national  government  in  Western 
Gertnanyj  tiiat  Ilome's  greatest  victory 
was  won. 

ITjiitcd.  Statee  ambassador  K<tbert 
Daniel  jyurphy  is  a  devout  Catholic  and 
one  of  R^iiMf'fi  moat  loyal  sons.  He 
showed  this  during  the  war  by  diMli/i- 
guishing'  himself  as  a  close  friend  of  the 
Vatican-hlessed  Virhy  French  govern- 
inetit*  It  wa&s  no  nceidentHl  miuUhi-  that 
finch  a  one  ae  Murphy  was  appointed 
pniitit^al  adviser  to  Gen-  Kisenhower, 
with  the  assigninpiit  in  wni  up  the  machin- 
ery for  an  Allied  military  nile  over  the 
conquered  Rcii:h.  Here,  then^  is  the  ex- 
planntidM   ah    to  why  the  occupation's 

f policies  and  dJ5oisif>n.s  hnvf*  h*^eii  so  de- 
ightfully  favorable  to  tJie  Vatican,  why 
wlriiigent  peace  terms  on  defeated  Ger- 
many were  not  hnposed,  why  the  "de- 
nazification" program  was  i;ueh  a  fariv, 
and  "w-hv  the  papal  concordat  signed  by 
tile  Hitler  ^rfVt^iiiment  is  still  in  effect. 

Postwar  Catholic  State  Setmp 

Though  severely  critiei?,ed  Tor  these 
pro-papal  policicsj  Kome'e  faithful  man 
MHTpiry  corittniied  in  his  ifriportant  hc- 
hind-the-scenes  job  as  jtoUtical  adviser 
to  Gen,  LuciUH  D,  Clay,  the  military 
governor  of  the  U.  S.  zone.  In  thig  hid- 
den position,  Murphy  was  most  in- 
strumental in  setting  up  the  present 
Bonn  government  according  to  blue- 
prints okaywl  by  the  Vatican's  political 
architects. 

In  reality,  Germany's  ne-vv  federal  re- 
piibliti  is  a  Catholic  state.  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer^  chancellor  of  the  Valican-spon- 
aored  Bonn  govemment,  like  Robert 
Murphy,  is  a  loyal  son  of  Home.  When 
papal-blessed  ATussoliui  was  in  his  glory, 
and  Adenauer  was  mayor  of  Cologne^ 
he  sent  the  faariat  dictator  a  telegram 
saying  th^t  MussoHiii^s  name  would  be 
entered  in  golden  letterza  in  the'  liislory 
of  the   church,  During  Hitler's  reign, 
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when  h«  had  a  falling  aui  with  the  higher- 
ups,  he  was  allowed  to  take  refuKe  in 
tlip  Maria  Laach  Benedictine  monastery, 
where  the  monks  took  good  care  of  him. 
Catholic  extraordinary,  Adenauer  ie  a 
very  close  friend  of  Cfardinal  Frings  of 
Cologne^  so  much  so  tliM.!,  his  nppojieiits 
charg^G  that  besides  Bonn  the  new  re- 
public haa  a  second  capital  in  the  ccir- 
ilirml's  palace  at  Cologne* 

Inasmuch  as  Cardinal  i'ringe  had 
tlirown  Ills  whole  weight  into  the  election 
campaign,  he  was  obviously  happy  and 
eatis^cd  with  the  results,  for,  besides 
Adenauer,  seven  out  of  thirteen  minia- 
ters  elected  were  meinbers  of  the  Cal.bo- 
lie  controlled  CDU  and  CSU  parties. 
Relaxing  after  the  election,  the  cardinal 
d*'dareil:  "The  eburcli  ^an  now  return 
to  its  real  task,  such  as  marriage  and 
family,  rights  of  parents  and  echoolBf 
without  having  to  give  up  her  infiuence 
on  pttblic  life" 

The  denazification  program  outlined 
at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  has  been  ao  great- 
ly modified  and  ehwriged  [nun  ilis  (jriginal 
purpose  during  recent  years  that  it  is 
no  longer  recognizable  aa  the  same  pro- 
grH.ni.  RiJiiie  i>eople  sarcastically  speak 
of  it  fte  the  "renazification"  program. 
instead  of  allowing  juetiee  to  indict 
punishment  for  guilt,  the  general  policy 
seems  to  he  to  forgive  and  forget.  For 
the  victims  of  Hitler's  terror,  who  suf- 
fered so  much  under  Naai  rule,  such  a 
poliey  is  very  bitter  hidKed.  Tf  is  Ihwre- 
fore  sugar-coated  with  the  following 
espianation :  Nazism  is  a  di&eaae,  hence 
thfise  hittiriri  by  the  bug  should  be  "quar- 
antined'' for  a  brief  period,  nursed  along 
with  special  treatment,  and  then  turned 
out  to  "convalesce"  and  grow  strong 
again.  If  that  were  only  true!  But  ac- 
tually, many  of  those  that  are  turned 
loose  continue  as  carriers  of  the  loath- 
some Nazi  germs. 

Former  Nazis  Return  to  Power 

It  is  iKT  secret,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  done  everything  in  its 
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power  to  shield  and  protect  and  intercede 
m  behalf  of  the  top-notch  Catholics  that 
belonged  to  the  Hitler  gang.  The  Vat- 
ican tried  to  move  mountains  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  "Father"  Tiao,  puppet 
dictator  of  Czechoslovakia.  Pope  Pius 
XII  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  sentenced 
war  criminal  Greiser,  Cardinal  Faul- 
haber  sent  a  telegram  to  defense  lawyers 
on  October  o,  1946,  reading:  'Tlease 
submit  petition  for  pardon  for  Hans 
Frank  as  intercession  to  highest  church 
authority  in  course  of  transmission." 
Thus,  Rome's  prelates,  inside  and  outside 
Germany,  both  secretly  and  openlj;,  did 
everything  possible  to  intercept,  hinder 
and  cancel  the  program  that  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  root  out  and  ex- 
terminate the  Naz.i  seeds  of  hate  and 
oppression. 

As  Ov  result  of  the  Vatican's  deliberate 
interference  mth  the  wheels  of  justice, 
many  of  the  same  old  gang  are  now 
bael^  in  power  in  Western  Germany,  not 
only  in  politics  but  also  in  every  phase 
of  life.  Dr.  Hans  Ehard,  for  example, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  "'devout  Catholic"',  is 
now  minister-president  of  Bavaria-  Un- 
der Hitler's  rule  he  was  presiding  judge 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  courts. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  in 
Catholic  Bavaria,  of  the  12,000  Nazi 
teachers  that  were  removed  from  the 
schools  in  1945,  11,000  are  now  back  in 
their  old  jobs.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  the  universities,  and  all  of  this 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  United  States  government.  It  is  with 
dismay  and  astonishment  that  Prot- 
estantism has  watched  these  develop- 
ments since  World  War  IL  At  every 
turn,  at  every  crossroad,  in  the  courts^ 
in  the  occupation's  headquarters,  the 
agencies  of  the  Vatican  have  been  there 
to  protect  Rome's  interests,  and  to  ob- 
struct, turn  aside  or  destroy  all  measures 
and  orders  that  would  weaken  the  Hier- 
archy's entrenched  position  of  power, 
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Pope't  **B<Uy  Year'*  Pardon  Plan 

In  his  Bend-off  message  for  this  1950 
'lioly  year'',  Pius  XII  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  space  outlining  the  Vatican's 
purpose  to  have  the  Allies  "pardon"  and 
"forgive"  those  Nazi  criminals  who  had 
80  faithfully  supported  the  pope's  cause 
in  Europe.  "During  this  Holy  Year  .  ,  . 
bury  all  the  past  in  sincere  repentance/' 
commajided  the  pope,  for  never  "was  a 
holy  year  better  suited  to  counsel  gentle- 
ness, indulgence  and  pardon  between 
man  and  man",  Reading  on,  one  gathers 
from  this  carefully  worded  plea  that  the 
pope's  'lieart  was  pierced  with  bitter 
grief",  not  necessarily  because  of  the 
war,  but  rather  because  he  sees  in  the 
Allied  victory  "evidence  of  apostasy'' 
and  rebellion  against  Homer's  dictates. 
Instead  of  taking  vengeance^  he  argues, 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  "'administer 
justice  aright''  should  extend  "charity 
and  mercy"  to  those  gnilty  of  war  crimes, 
whom  the  pope  says  have  *'erred  rather 
than  sinned*'. 

Coming  directly  to  the  point  of  clem- 
ency, the  pope  spoke  plainly; 

May  the  Lord  inspire  all  who  are  in  posi- 
tions of  public  responsibility  with  thoughts  of 
reconciliatioti  and  concord,  and  without  prej- 
udice to  common  good,  let  an  end  be  put  to 
the  last  remnant  of  those  extraordinary  lawB 
[the  war-crime  laws  against  those  who  mur- 
dered millions],  which  have  nothings  to  do 
with  the  eommort  crimes  deserving  Just  punish- 
ment [such  as  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread]. 

Hence  ,  .  .  we  implore  governments,  es- 
pecially Christian  goYemmentg,  to  exercise 
generously  their  right  of  pardon,  and  put 
into  effect,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn  and  pro- 
pitious as  the  holy  year,  that  mitigation  of 
punitive  justice  provided  for  in  the  laws  of 
all  countries.  ... 

We  J  and  along  with  us  the  hearts  of  so 
many  aRlicted  relatives  [of  the  Nazi  gang- 
sters] ,  B^k  this  consolation ;  for  the  happiness 
of  His  sons  in  the  joy  of  the  Father;  hero  we 
express  publicly  our  sincere  gratitude  to  those 
governments  [such  as  Spain]  which  have  in 
various  degrees  given  favorable  consideration 


to  dur  wioii  or  [like  tiie  TJiiited  States]  iwva  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  Protestant 

left  lis  with  somn  hope  of  obtaUumg  its  church  members,  headed  by  their  clergy- 

tuMUmctit  mpn,  gavi^  these  parties  their  votea  in 

One  of  the  first  to  hm^M  from  thia  pa-  the  battle  for  power.  Thus  ProtestftTitism 

pal  plea  for  clemency  was  Baron  Ernst  had  a  large  hand  in  knocking  itself  out 

von  Weiflzaecker.who,  dnrjjigthecloBing  and  helping  Home  gain  the  victory  in 

years  of  the  war,  was  llitJer's  ambaasa-  postwar  GermaTiy.  With  Protestantism 

dor  to  the  Vatican.  After  the  war  the  beaten  mto  a  secondary  position,  Eome 

Vatican    refused   to   turn  ^eiszaecker  feels  safe  now  in  boasting  a  little  over 

over  to  Die  Allies,  but  instead  gave  him  bpr  victory.  In  tlie  Frankfurter  Rund- 

haven  UTitil  the  victor's  in>Mal  wralh-was  schau,  December  30,  1P49,  for  t^YHTiiiile, 

past.  When  he  was  finally  brought  to  Catholic  pncBt  Hermann   Diem   braga 

acconrii,  he  got  off  with  a  verv  light  sen-  that  ''the  line  of  Adenauer  through  Car- 

ten^e  of  seven  years.  Tlien,  on  Febm-  ^^^^  Fnngs  to  the  VhIichu  jh  distinctly 

ary2ot'thiByear,  in  answer  to  the  pope's  vieiblc'M 

plea,  his  sentence  was  reduced  to  five  Such    overwhelming   victory    on   the 

years,  which  innnas  he  will  soon  be  set  part  of  the  Catholio  partien,  hiuI  the  re- 

free  on  parole.  Others  also,  fHiilifuJ  rods  turn  to  power  of  so  many  Nazis  are  taken 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  wore  recipients  a«  an  indication  by  the  radical  clcmcntB 

of  similnr  conaiderntion.  tHat  they  tofi  chii  now  <  oim^  out  of  hiding 

and  return  to  their  former  glory.  Con- 

Cheated  ProtestantlBm  sequently,  in  recent  months  the  ground- 

If    Pn^let^tantft    are    surprised    and  ftw^^ll^    <^f    spirited    nationalism    have 

alarmed  to  see  Rome  riding  ugain  in  the  washed  up  on  shore  shipwrw  kvrl  j)ifV!Hw 

saddle  in  control  of  the  now  federal  gov-  from  the  juggernaut  of  National  Sociai- 

emTrieril.it  is  probably  because  thev  have  '«"»>  parts  of  which  are  bemg  gathered 

been  sound  asleep  mtwh  loo  long*  Nie-  *n^  assembled  as  the  framework  <jf  a 

moeller^s  cry  tltat  the  new  republic  is  a  neo^Nnzjsm,  On  January  21  the  Society 

i!hild  fathered  by  the  Vatican  and  moth-  for  the  Reunification  of  Germany  wae 

ered  by   Wawliington   sounds   as  if  it  formally  organ iml   at  Bad  Ilomburg. 

oomcB  from  one  who  is  awakened  froTn  The  next  day   at  Kassel  the   German 

a  long  night'8  sleep  only  to  find  that  a  Reic^i  party  was  erected  amidRt  the  eing 

thief  hH^  robbed  his  house.  However,  if  i"^  »f  "DeuLschland  Ueber  Alles^'  (Ger- 

Protestantism  feels  it  has  !«*«  robbed  manyOver  All),  to  the  accompaTnnlent  of 

and  cheated  out  of  power  and  control  of  miich  sword- rattling.  On  February  8  it 

WpstHri]    Germany,  then  it  can  blame  was    reported    that    another   group    of 

itaelf  for  leaving  the  d[>or  open  and  re-  Nazis,  called  "Katatcorrilie  Srh+^iuwerfer" 

fusing  to  heed^the  repeated  warnings  (Catacomb  Reflector),  with  headquarters 

given  by  passers-by.  ^^   Munich,    was    clamoring    for   more 

The  ProtestHTits  ran  blame  themselves  aetion.  Resides   Llinst-  there  are  other 

for  allowing  themselves  to  be  dragged  groups  coming  to  the  fore  with  similar 

into  the  political  parties  labelled  "Chris^  designs,  intentions  and  aspirations, 

tian''  liiit  which  are  run  and  controlled  .           ^ 

by  the  Catholics.  With  blijjd  credulity  Serurely  in  the  Saddle 

the  Protestant  elerg^rrnen  have  snpport-  John  J.  McCZoy,  United  States  high 
ed  the  CDU  (Christian  Democratic  commissioner  of  Germany,  told  the  pr*^jiM 
TJnion)  and  the  co-party  of  southern  that  these  developments  are  *'not  par- 
Germany,  the  CSU  (Christian  Rocial  ticularly  significant":  nevertheleaa,  he 
UEion)/l>uped  into  beheving  that  these  hurried  to  Washington  toward  the  end  of 
parties  Hte  not  Catholic,  but  '^Christian",  January  for  secret  conferences.  Shortly 
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thereafter  McCloy  scurried  back  to  Ger- 
many and  immediately  made  what  was 
described  as  a  blunt  speech,  the  tough- 
est given  in  many  months.  It  was  aimed 
at  thfft  fanatical  elements  that  are  agitat- 
ing for  the  remititariaing  of  Germany. 

No,  there  was  nothing  in  this  speech 
of  McCloy's  to  show  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  course  Rome's  Bonn  government 
is  sailing.  In  fact^  all  indications  are  to 
the  contrary.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
speech  an4  the  events  that  followed  show 
that  McCloy's  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  his  warning  speech  to  the  German 
people  were  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Bonn  government.  It 
is  a  yonng  child  yet — this  Vatican- 
Washington  offspring — and  it  mu$t  be 
watched  over  aiid  protected,  lest  its  ene- 
mies overthrow  it  McCloy  therefore  re- 
peated a  few  things  that  Adenauer  had 
said.  Then,  the  day  after  making  the 
speech,  McCloy  held  a  conference  with 
Adenauer,  which  conference^  it  is  said, 
''took  a  particularly  satisfactory  co\Li:ae 
anS  resulted  in  an  accord  on  all  points." 
The  same  day  a  special  dispatch  was 
sent  to  the  New  York  TimeSj  reading: 

The  official  press  service  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union,  Dr.  ->  Adenauer's  party, 
also  was  quick  to  counter  any  suggestion  that 
Mr,  McCloy'a  blunt  warnings  yesterday  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  federal  goveirnment.  Aa 
far  as  the  [CDU,  Catholic-controlled]  party 
is  coneemed,  the  agency  said,  Mr.  McCloy's 
statement  represents  "^^npport  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  its  policy'^  .  ,  .  It 
can  be  said  on  the  highest  authority  that  the 
last  thinj^  Mr,  McCloy  had  in  mind  was  to 
weaken  the  p arliamentary  positi on  of  the 
Adenauer  government. 

Even  the  rahid  Nazis  took  conrage 
from  the  fact  that  McCloy  failed  to  an- 
nounce any  major  cracking  down  on  their 
activity.  Within  a  fortnight  after  his 
vocal  scolding  of  them,  a  German  court 


acquitted  and  set  free  Wolfgang  Hedler, 
A  huge  banquet  was  held  at  which  200 
Nazis  celebrated  Hedler's  release.  This 
Nazi,  a  deputy  member  of  the  Bundestag 
parliament,  had  made  an  anti-Semitic 
speech  last  December  in  which  he  said 
that  while  extermination  of  Jews  in  gas 
chambers  might  be  considered  ^Vrong'*, 
yet  there  were  other  ways  of  ^^getting 
rid  of  thern'^  The  three  judges  that  ac- 
quitted Hedler,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
themselves  Nazis  and  former  members 
of  Hitler's  party. 

So,  with  the  saddle  cinch  made  more 
secure,  secured  by  the  hands  of  former 
Nazis  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Allied 
stalble  boys,  Rome  joyfully  continues  her 
gay  ride  of  victory  in  Western  Germany, 
a  ride  that  will  undoubtedly  take  her 
over  some  rough  ground  in  the  future. 
Her  joy  and  gladness  will  be  short-lived 
Therefore^  let  no  honest  and  sincere 
Catholic  rejoice  in  the  present  Vatican 
victorj^  Neither  let  lovers  6f  righteous- 
ness among  Protestants  grieve  or  gnasYi 
their  teeth  because  Catholicism  holds 
Germany's  reins  of  government.  Con- 
ditions were  no  better  when  Protestant- 
ism rode  high.  Nor  is  there  any  sugges- 
tion here  that  conditions  would  be  any 
better  if  communism  were  allowed  to  take 
over.  All  forms  of  totalitarian  rule/ be 
they  called  communisticj  fascistic,  nazis- 
tic,  monarchic,  or  something  else,  have 
miserably  failed  to  satisfy  even  man's 
basic  needs  or  desires.  Instead  of  put- 
ting their  hope  and  trust  in  such  man* 
made,  demon-inspiredj  Satan-ruled  gov- 
ernments, let  all  lovers  of  peace  and 
righteousness  look  to  the  Theocratic 
kingdom  of  God  as  man's  only  hope.  Let 
them  rejoice,  too  \  For  shortly  now  this 
righteous  rule  will  encompass  the  earth, 
and  will  from  then  throughout  eternity 
be  a  blessing  to  mankind  and  an  honor 
to  Jehovah  1 
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IFUL  CONES 


Oj  "Awaicfl!**  corrAcpocufipnt  In  Nlr&rKgriA 

A  HIGH  and  beautiful  mountainj  loVe- 
ly  in   tiie  [)erfect  symmetry  of  iU 

coro-shaped  heights,  in  ils  extensive 
foreats  and  the  cultivated  fields  that 
adorn  it^  lower  slopes,  in  its  pure  white 
cro"wn  of  snow  and  in  Uih  equally  white 
clouds  that  billow  around  its  slopes  Hnd 
oTteii  obscore  its  top,  is  accepted  by  the 
thousands  of  pprstniw  that  live  on  or  near 
it  as  hardly  more  than  a  backdrop  to  l.lm 
theater  sta^re.  One  day,  with  a  perfectly 
clear  wl^y,  Ujojider  is  heard,  and  the 
earth  trembles  as  if  in  syinpn(by.  Rome 
persona  arc  alarmed,  others  pay  no  heed, 
T>iH  noises  continue  over  a  period  of 
days,  and  the  people*  jjmw  to  accept  them 
a!!  normal. 

But,  siidrlpTily,  before  their  astonished 
eyes,  a  giant  column  of  gray-ljlai^k  smoke, 
shot  through  with  fire,  is  expelled  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  seemtn^Jy  as- 
cending to  the  very  hi^Hvf  ns.  Tremendous 
flashes  of  lightning  and  thunder  such  a« 
no  storm  cloud  ever  caused  throw  the 
neighboring  pRojtlt^y  into  panic.  Many 
try  to  flee.  Too  late!  Yast  strt*ams  of 
white-hot  rock  flow  down  the  mountain, 
blocking  any  escape,  while  from  the 
great  column  of  smoke  powdery  dust, 
sandy  material  and  even  small  rocks  be- 
gin to  fall.  The  mountain,  seemingly 
crazed,  blots  out  all  liuman,  animal  and 
even  vegetable  life  on  its  slopes.  Only 
theD  is  its  blood-Just  apparently  satis- 
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fiedi  Like  a  murderer  with- 
out a  conecience,  once 
again  it  is  covered  with 
clean  snow,  and  clouds 
again  wruTJ  it  in*  peace. 
Then  rwmf«  tlie  scientists,  geologists 
and  volcanologists.  These  study  the  mat- 
ter bJown  oot  of  the  volcano,  the  damage 
it  has  wrought^  make  wi&e  predictions  as 
to  when  it  will  probalily  erupt  again, 
and  go,  Slowljr  lif©  creeps  up  the  alope 
of  the  mountain  agoin. 

What  rjiuiw^^l  that  tremendoua  out- 
buTStt  Why  did  the  mountain  lie  qni*^t 
for  so  many  years,  perhaps  even  cen- 
turies, to  break  forth  then  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity t  WhB.t  energy  shot  fdrfh 
those  atrcaraa  of  molten  roek  and  lifted 
IhoHe  billions  of  tons  of  rock  and  ash 
miles  into  the  skyl  Frankly,  man  t]tn*H 
not  know.  No  man  has  eveV  descended 
into  the  depths  from  which  that  explo- 
sive energ>'  was  rH^ast^d,  ncir  its  it  likely 
that  he  will.  But  be  can  observe  what  the 
volcano  ejects  in  its  fury ;  he  can  mcas- 
are  JLh  fHriperature  and  study  its  com- 
position, and  make  calculations  from 
that.  For  these  reasons  there  now  exists 
a  science,  a  branch  of  geology,  that 
deals  entirely  with  volcanoes  and  their 
eruptions.  It  is  called  volcanologj'  (or 
vnlcanology)- 

But  volcanologists  are  not  at  agree- 
ment among  themselves  as  to  the  cause 
of  volcanoes.  Some  of  them  thought  until 
recently  that  the  interior  tjf  Uie  earth 
was  liquid,  having  remained  thus  since 
the  stage  of  the  earth's  creation  when  the 
entire  irhih**  was  incandescent,  and  that 
the  molten  rocks,  called  'magma''  before 
reaching  the  earth's  surface,  then  called 
"lava",  were  expelled  from  that  great 
central  reservoir,  the  center  of  our  earili. 
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others,  some  even  to  this  day,  tbink 
that  the  magma  is  expelled  from  **pock- 
ets"  of  liquid  material  left  locally  when 
the  "crust"  of  the  earth,  its  first  forty 
or  fifty  miles  downward  toward  the 
center,  solidified.  Others  think  that  the 
iava  has  a  local  origin  within  the  solid 
crust,  and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  rocka  in  certain  places  by  deter- 
mined factors. 

The  first  hypothesis,  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  liquid^  has  been  discarded 
as  false  by  most  scientists,  because  vi- 
brations registering  on  the  seismograph 
(an  instrument  that  registers  earth  trem- 
ors and  quakes)  show  that  shock  waves 
pass  through  the  center  of  the  eartli  as 
through  a  solid,  and  not  as  through  a 
liquid.  For  this  reason  most  scientists 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  rocks  melt 
oii\y  in  determined  localities. 

Theory  About  Volcimoes 

Their  explanation  is  this;  Man  has 
founds  by  mines  or  wells  that  have  been 
dug  a  few  miles  into  the  earth's  crust, 
that  the  temperature  increases  as  the 
depth  increases;  usually  about  one  de- 
gree for  each  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  At 
that  rate,  the  temperature  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  would  be  well 
over  2,000  degrees  Centigrade,  some  even 
estimating  it  as  high  as  4,000  degrees. 
(Iron  melts  at  1,535  degrees  CentigradeO 
So  this  is,  of  course,  sufficient  heat  to 
melt  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  and  would 
maintain  the  interior  of  the  earth  liquid, 
molten,  if  it  were  not  for  another  factor, 
and  that  is  pressure. 

The  pressure  is  estimated  at  thirty- 
five  tons  per  square  inch  at  a  depth  of 
ten  miles,  enough  to  hold  the  rock  mass 
rigid,  solidj  not  allowing  it  to  take  on  a 
liquid  form  through  expansion.  Where 
does  the  heat  come  from?  Some  think 
that  radioactivity  or  various  other  fac- 
tors cause  it,  but  the  general  belief  now 
is  that  the  great  pressure  that  holds  the 
rocks  rigid  and  solid  also  causes  the  heat. 
It  is  possible,  though,  that  radioactivity 
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and  other  causes  combined  may  be  at 
work  in  the  production  of  volcanoes. 
Now,  if  the  pressure  upon  tneee  super- 
heated rocks  were  to  be  lessened  they 

would  expand,  becoming  liquid,  molten, 
or  what  is  called  magma.  Such  a  lessen- 
ing of  pressure  could  come  about  by  an 
earth  fault. 

Aft  earth  fault  is  a  great  fracture, 
where  one  part  of  the  earth's  crust  evi-' 
dently  finds  a  weak  place  or  a  lighter 
rock  beneath  it  that  can  be  displaced  or 
shoved  down.  Then  a  tremendous  section 
of  rock,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  slips  down.  Or,  a  fault  may  be 
caused  by  greater  pressure  within  the 
earth's  crust,  causing  a  section  of  rock 
to  be  pushed  upj  as  evidently  happened 
to  many  of  the  mountains  of  the  western 
United  States.  If  such  a  fault,  or  split, 
should  reach  down  twenty  or  thirty 
miles ;  or,  if  two  faults  should  cross  each 
other,  making  a  doubly  weak  place,  the 
pressure  on  the  rocka  below  would  les- 
sen, and  these,  in  liquid  form,  would  ex- 
pand and  push  upward,  seeking  freedom 
from  the  pressure  below.  The  super- 
heated magma  could  melt  other  rocks 
in  its  path,  or,  striking  a  source  of  water, 
could  turn  it  into  steam  with  tremendous 
explosive  force,  enough  to  blow  its  way 
out.  Superheated  steam  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  explosives  known  to  man. 
And  it  is  known  that  volcanic  explosions 
always  contain  much  stearri,  which  often 
forms  a  great  cloud  rising  to  many  miles 
in  height. 

There  are  two  great  fault  lines,  where 
faults,  sometimes  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes, often  occur.  Oue  such  line  prac- 
tically rings  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  other 
follows  the  great  mountain  range  begin- 
ning with  the  Alps,  continuing  through 
the  Caucasus,  and  ending  in  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  East  Indies,  And  it  is 
notable  that  the  majority  of  the  volca- 
noes known  to  man  lie  in  these  two  zones. 

A  volcano,  then,  is  a  hole  or  opening 
in  the  earth's  crust,  through  which  heat- 
ed matter  from  the  earth's  interior  is 


brought  to  the  surface,  piling  up  into  a 
hill,  usually  of  a  conical  form.  The  hill 
is  also  called  a  volcano.  This  word  ha^ 
come  to  us  from  the  ancient  Eomansj  who 
regarded  a  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  as  the  *'forge"  of  Vulcan,  the  blacks 
smith  god  of  mythology.  They  gave  the 
mountain  the  name  of  Vulcano,  which 
name  has  clung  to  all  the  fiery  mountains 
of  earth. 

Types  of  Eruption 

Yoleanologists  recognize  fcjr  basic 
types  of  eruptions:  the  Hawaiian,  the 
Strombolian,  the  Vuleanian,  and  the  Pe- 
lean.  The  Hawaiian  type,  taking  its 
name  from  the  great  volcanoes  of  the 
H&i^'aiian  islands,  is  characterized  by  a 
calin  outflow  of  fluid  lava^  building  up 
low  mountains  with  very  broad  bases. 
The  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  is  really  composed  of  five  volca- 
noes, three  now  extinct,  two  active.  Of 
these  volcanoes,  Mauna  Kea  (13,825  feet, 
extinct)  and  Mauna  Loa  (13,700  feet, 
active)  are  in  reality  extremely  high 
inountainSj  for  their  bases  are  in  water 
18,000  feet  deep,  and  they  thus  stand 
nearly  32,000  feet  high.  This  large  island 
started  with  a  siibmarine  (underw^ter^ 
eruption,  and  with  its  tremendous  lava 
flows  has  built  up  to  its  present  height 
The  lava  flows  of  Mauna  Loa  are  de- 
scribed as  having  all  colors,  from  blood- 
red  cones  to  seas  of  shiny,  jet-black 
obsidian  (volcanic  glass).  The  summit 
crater  of  Mauna  Loa  is  very  active  at 
times,  with  great  columns  of  white-hot 
lava  playing  like  illuminated  fountains 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent sight  at  night.  The  latest  such  foun- 
tain display  was  in  1940. 

The  second  type  of  eruption  is  known 
as  th^  Stromholian  type,  taking  its  name 
from  the  volcano  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  In  this  type 
of  eruption  the  lava  is  less  fluid,  and  the 
escape  of  the  heated  gases  is  at  times 
violent,  causing  mighty  explosions.  Gas 
clouds  and  ash  are  often  hurled  to  a  great 
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height  by  the  explosions,  while  pieces 
of  pasty  lava  are  hurled  out,  harden  in 
the  air,  and  fall  back  near  the  crater's 
edge.  If  these  pieces  are  larger  than  an 
apple,  th&y  are  known  as  'TbJocks",  or  if 
still  fluid,  as  ''bombs" ;  if  the  siae  of  a 
nut,  they  are  called  "lapilli^'  (Latin  for 
little  stones);  if  no  larger  than  a  pea^ 
they  are  called  "ashes",  and  the  finest 
particles  are  called  "dust". 

Another  type  of  eruption  is  that  called 
Vuleanian,  similar  to  the  eruptions  of 
Vulcano.  The  lava  of  these  eruptions  is 
very  thick,  and  between  eruptions  it 
solidifies  completely  in  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  hardening  over  the  top  of  the 
fluid  lava  beneath.  When  the  gas  or 
steam  pressure  builds  up  sufficiently  in 
the  lower  regions,  it  blows  off  the  top 
of  this  crust  with  a  violent  explosion. 
This  type,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive eruptions.  The  world's  greatest 
explosions,  such  as  that  of  Cosegiiina  in 
Nicaragua  in  1835,  that  of  Krakatao 
near  Java  in  1883,  and  that  of  Katmai 
in  Alaska  in  1912  were  evideiitly  of  the 
Vuleanian  type,  the  entire  upper  part 
of  these  volcanoes  having  been  blown 
aw^ay  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  mat* 
ter  ejected.  The  great  explosion  of  Ban- 
dai-sam,  in  1888  (Japan),  blew  off  an 
estimated  2,982,000,000  tons  of  material 

The  fourth  type  of  eruption,  the  Pe- 
lean^  is  famous  in  history  for  its  ^'burn- 
ing clouds".  Evidently  the  lava  in  this 
type  of  volcano  is  so  thick  that  it  solidi- 
iies  and  entirely  stops  up  the  chimney  of 
the  volcano.  The  gas  pressure  inside 
builds  to  such  a  tremendous  pressure 
that,  it  lifts  the  weight  of  the  *'stopper^', 
the  heated  gases  and  pulverized  lava 
managing  to  escape  from  time  to  time 
between  the  stopper  and  the  walls  of 
the  chimney  as  a  powerful  blast  that 
generally  lasts  but  a  few  minutes*  The 
most  tragic  and  destructive  example  of 
this  type  of  eruption  was  Mt  Fei^e  itself, 
on  the  island  of  Martinique,  in  the 
French  West  Indies. 

An     eyewitness,     assistant     purser 
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Thompson  of  the  Roraima,  "wrote  a 
grapliic  accoflTit  of  the  'linrning  cloud" 
of  Mt,  Pels©  on  May  8,  X902,  and  his 

words  are  quoted  from  Satis  N.  Cole- 
cian^B  book  VolcanoRn  Ne^w  and  Old: 

For  hours  before  we  entered  the  roodatcad 
yft  could  see  flames  and  smoke  risdiig  from 
"Mt.  Pelfe.  The  spectacle  was  magnificent.  As 
we  approached  St.  Pierro  wc  eouid  dietmguish 
the  rolling  and  leaping  of  the  red  ilames  that 
belfihed  fmm  the  mmintfiin  in  hngri  vnlumea 
find  gushed  high  into  the  sky.  Enormous 
elouds  of  black  smoke  hung  over  the  volcano. 
There  way  a  t!un»Laut  jiiufHed  roar-  .  .  .  There 
was  A  ti-emetidous  eicptosion  about  T:  45,  9oon 
after  wc  got  in.  The  mountain  was  blo^vn  to 
pieeea.  There  was  no  warning.  The  side  of 
thfi  voleauQ  was  ripped  out,  and  there  was 
hnrled  gtraipht  toward  ub  a  solid  wall  of 
flame.  It  sounded  like  thou$anda  of  cannon. 
The  wave  of  fire  was  nn  us  and  nver  us  lik* 
a  lightning  flash.  It  was  like  a  hurricane  of 
ftrc,  ,  ,  ,  The  town  vanished  before  oiir  eyea. 
r  .  .  Wkerevoi"  the  luarfi^  of  fire  slrut^k  the 
RPfl,  the  water  boiled  and  sent  up  vast  clouds  of 
steam,  The  sea  was  torn  into  huge  whirlpools 
that  careened  toward  the  open  sea. 

The  "burning  cloud"  traveled  the  eight 
kilometers  to  the  city  in  a  matter  of  two 
or  tlirt^H  [tJiriiil.HH  nnd  st nick  the  pi tv  with 
ft  heat  estimated  at  800  degrees  fcenti' 
grade.  Of  ^8,000  inhabitants,  only  one 
person  escaped  with  his  lift!.  A  cuiivi«t, 
imprigoned  in  a  deep  dungeon,  was 
found  alive  four  days  later. 

After  this  blast,  followed  others,  more 
than  ten  in  1902.  After  the  eruption  there 
emerged  from  the  crater  of  Pelee  a  tall 
column  of  black  basalt,  towering  almost 
1^000  fi!«L  from  the  lip  of  the  crater^ 
rising  or  falling  according  to  the  gas 
pressure  under  it.  in  thirty-live  days  it 
rose  about  800  feet.  Tltis  was  thought  to 
be  the  plug  of  solidified  lava  that  had 
stopped  up  the  volcano's  chimney*  One 
can  hardly  imagine  the  tremendous  pow- 
yr  TspMRssHry  to  lift  the  great  column  of 
basalt,  which  H^ilprin  estimates  had  a 
cubic  content  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  In 
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Jxdy,  1903,  the  tower  began  to  break  off 
and  fall,  and  soon  disapjieiared- 

The  Calderwt  and  the  Somma 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  study 
of  volcanoes  is  that  of  the  calderas^  This 
is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  cauldron, 
and  in  volcanolo£?y  refers  to  a  crater 
of  great  size,  shaped  like  a  basin  or  opwii 
kettle.  Some  calderaa  are  formed  when 
a  great  explosion  blows  away  the  top  of 
a  voh'^inic  f*on(*,  and  rarri  water  or 
springs  generally  fill  the  crater  to  form  a 
beautiful  lake.  The  volcano  UoBoguina, 
in  Kiearagua^  which  blew  off  about  3,000 
feet  of  its  7,000-foot  oone,  opened  a 
ealdora  of  about  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  is  filled  Aiith  an  emerald 
lake  of  rare  beauty,  A  caldera  nuiy  hIho 
be  formed  when  the  top  of  a  volcano 
collapaea  into  its  interior  after  the  erup- 
tion of  H  grent  amount  of  lavH,  as  Iti  thi* 
ease  of  tiia  caldera  occupied  by  Crater 
Lake  in  Oregon,  Other  calderaa  Beem  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  single  tremendous 
gas  explosion,  which  blows  out  a  roughly 
circular  "tube"  or  chimney,  somctimcB 
to  a  great  depth,  and  piles  up  on  its  rim 
a  belt  of  rocks  and  volcanic  material  ex- 
pelled. Nicaragua  abounds  in  this  form 
of  caldera,  most  of  them  now  filled  with 
taki^s  of  geinlike  beauty. 

Often  a  volcano  buildB  up  a  high  cone, 
with  a  crater  inside,  then  after  a  period 
of  inactivity  a  violent  explosion  will 
blow  away  part  of  the  lip  of  the  crater, 
leaving  a '  semicircniar  wall.  As  time 
passes  a  new  cone  is  partially  built  up 
inside  the  old  wall.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  itt.  Vesuvine,  which,  in  a  tremon- 
dous  explosion  at  some  past  time,  blew 
out  a  great  exploslnn  criiler.  The  part  of 
the  old  crater  that  still  stands  is  called 
Mt.  Somma,  and  the  new  cone,  Vesuvius. 
ThiH  name  somma  is  applied  to  any 
similar  volcano  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Violent  eruptions  are  often  accompan- 
ied by  flashes  of  lightning,  described  as 
very  brilliant}  and  by  such  thunder  as 
has  seldom  been  heard  by  man.  Aecord- 
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lug  to  Tolcanolagistis  this  is  caused  by 
the  violent  mbbing  together  of  the  fine 
sHiid  particles,  which  produces  electrical 
energy.  That  auch  f^ontact  of  sand  parti- 
cloB  can'  cause  electricity  may  In;  ob- 
served in  a  simple  sand  storm,  in  which 
RWiTR  huj)g  up  will  bring  a  Tegui^r  spark 
to  a  ground. 

The  belching  of  flames,  as  se^n  in  an 
eruption,  is  (paused  by  the  tremendonsly 
heated  gases,  such  as  hydrogen.  On  con- 
tacting the  oxygon  of  the  air  these  ini- 
mediatttly  hurst  into  flame,  this  being 
the  only  true  flai?ie  gf^M^rally  seen  in  an 
eruption.  Very  many  eraptions  arw  ac- 
coiTijianied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  caused 
by  the  great  dtnuls  of  steam  which  the 
eruption  sends  off,  which  coud^nses  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  Such  rains  often 
cause  wortie  disasters  than  the  eruption 
iteelf,  as  they  turn  thn  great  amount  of 
volcanic  ash  and  sand  into  mud,  and 
torfftnts  of  mud  often  sweep  down  the 
sides  of  the  volrnno  to  bury  cities  at  its 
base.  Such  was  the  case  of  Heri'iilaneunit 
buried  under  mud  and  aehee  by  the  his- 
toric erajition  of  Vesuvius  A,  D,  7d,  the 
sadic   eruption   aJso   baryin^  Pompeu, 

^n  Earih-shaking  Blast 

Between  Java  and  Sumatra^  in  the 
iSuTida  Strait^  lies  the  A'olcanic  i&land  of 
Krakatao,  After  some  200  years  of  calm^ 
this  island,  composed  of  three  volcano*^ s 
whose  height  ranges  from  500  to  2,000 
feet,  suddenly  burst  into  violent  eruption 
on  May  20, 1883.  Its  explosions  then  were 
heard  for  over  a  hundred  miles*  It  con- 
tinued its  activity  thus  for  about  two 
months*  On  August  26  the  volcanoes  shot 
up  a  cloud  of  dense  hJaek  smoke  esti^ 
mated  to  be  at  least  seventeen  miles  in 
height^  rent  with  flashes  of  lightning, 
Tho  terrific  explosions,  heard  on  the 
neighboring  islands,  permitted  no  one 
to  sleep  that  night* 

About  T  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
air  was  r^nt  by  four  explosions  surpass- 
ing anything  man  has  ever  heard.  They 
were  clearly  heard  in  tht*  south  of  Aus- 
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tralia,  about  2,080  miles  away,  and  even 
on  Rodrignea  island,  nearly  3,000  miles 
away,  where  they  were  heard  and  re- 
eordcd  four  hours  after  the  actual  ex- 
plosions. If  these  great  explosion  a  had 
oecured  in  Lnndiin^  they  conld  have  been 
heard  in  New  York  in  ahoitt  four  houri^; 
and,  in  the  other  direction,  the  sound 
would  have  crossed  Europe  and  pene- 
trated into  Siberia  several  litiadred 
miles. 

It  was  not  the  noise,  h[)wt>vHr,  tliat 
caused  the  damag^e,  nor  was  it  the  atmos- 
pheric waves,  which  traveled  four  tiniGs 
around  the  world  and  affected  the 
world's  barometers.  Nor  was  it  the  vol- 
canic sand,  though  this,  having  been  shot 
twenty  miles  into  the  air,  and  traveling 
at  a  tremendous  singed,  due  to  the  high 
winds  at  that  altitude,  caused  brilliant 
sunsets  and  other  phenomena  in  s,il 
partft  of  the  earth,  Xo,  the  damage  was 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  explosiim, 
which  blew  away  about  two-thirds  of  the 
island  and  caused  a  great  tidal  wave  on 
the  coastsortheneigliimringislaridH^and, 
in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  On  the 
nearhy  coasts  the  waves  reached  a  heifi^ht 
of  lirp  feet,  and  36,380  persons  perished 
under  them.  Ships  were  hurled  inland 
to  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  and 
left  stranded. 

These  titanic  forces  certainly  do  show 
puny  Tfian  h(iw  weak  are  his  most  power- 
ful weapons,  even  his  atomic  bomb,  com- 
pared to  the  mighty  power  that  Jehovah 
Grod  alcme  holds  in  His  hand.  At  Arma- 
geddon, "the  battle  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Almighty,"  men  who  have 
scoffed  at  God's  power  will  feel  it  even 
aaore  zai^htily  than  in  a  mere  volcanic 
eruption.  Only  with  Uie  end  of  this  old 
world  under  Satan  the  Devil  will  death 
and  destniifLioii  from  volcanoes  cease. 
*"rhey  will  do  no  harm  or  destruction  on 
all  my  holy  mountain;  for  the  land  will 
have  become  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  LonHj  Hs  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
— Isaiah  11 ;  9,  An  American  Translation, 
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MENU-MAKING  is  like  picture-paint- 
ing. Many  people  paint  and  many 
people  cook,  but  not  all  are  artists.  A 
real  artist  with  brush  and  canvas  has  to 
know  how  to  arrange  the  individual  col- 
ors in  a  pleasing  di^sign  or  pattern  with 
proper  balance,  tone  value  and  harmony, 
and  when  finished  the  whole  composition 
must  produce  a  pleasing  picture.  No  less 
skill  is  required  by  a  culinary  artist  in 
preparing  a  meal,  and  yet  few  people 
are  aware  of  this  fact.  A  cook  may  know 
how  to  bake  the  best  cake  or  create  a 
superb  salad,  but  if  as  parts  of  a  picture 
these  individual  dishes  clash  with  one 
another  and  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
rest  of  the  meal,  or  if  there  is  a  sameness 
and  monotony  in  the  food,  the  meal  will 
not  satisfy  completely. 

Who  is  coming  to  dinner,  and  what  are 
their  particular  likes  and  dislikes?  Are 
their  tastes  trained  to  enjoy  Spanish^ 
Chinese,  French,  Scandinavian  or  Eng- 
lish dishes?  If  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  known  ahead  of  time  it  will 
be  a  big  help  in  making  up  the  menu,  for, 
after  .all,  a  meal  should  be  designed  to 
please  and  satisfy  those  e^^ting  it.  Other 
important  points  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked include  cost  and  budget  matters. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  feed  a  family  on  a 
small  budget.  It  takes  extra  skill  and 
wisdom  to  build  an  appetizing*  menu 
when  only  low-cost  potatoeSj  beans,  peas 
and  grain  products  can  be  aiforded-  If 
milk,  eggs,  meat  and  succulent  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  obtained,  then  a 
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meal  having  great  psychological  eifec- 
tiveness  as  well  as  physical  benefit  can 
be  prepared. 

Nutritious  value  in  the  menu  should 
depend  on  who  is  being  fed.  Hard-wort- 
ing  men  and  growing  children  cannot 
subsist  on  a  menu  of  "bird  food"  pre- 
pared for  ladies  with  obese  propensities* 
Tlie  season  of  the  year  and  the  occasion 
for  the  meal  are  also  important  matters 
to  consider  in  making  up  the  menu.  Hot 
weather  calls  for  light  meals  that  are 
easily  diget?ted;  cold  weather  demands 
heat-giving  meals, 'rich  in  fat  and  starch- 
es. Other  points  are  the  ability  of  the 
cook  and  the  kitchen  facilities  at  hand. 
Ho  not  expect  a  cook  to  prepare  a 
sex'en-course  banquet  tn  the  small  end  of 
a  house  trailer  for  a  large  number  of 
people. 

It  is  true,  the  cook  who  prepares  a 
fine  meal,  lii^  the  picture-painting  artist^ 
develops  much  skill  through  practice^  but 
only  if  he  adheres  to  and  follows  th6 
basic  rules  of  the  art.  First  of  all,  the 
composition  of  each  dish  must  be  excel- 
lent in  every  respect — cooked  well,  sea- 
soned properly,  dressed  tastefully,  dis- 
tinct  and  individual  in  character.  There 
must  be  a  judicious  selection  of  food 
material,  having  due  regard  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  Each  item  on  the 
menu  must  be  different  in  composition 
and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  cooked. 
What  a  monotonous  meal  if  only  four 
kinds  of  soup  were  served  and  noth- 
ing eUel 
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Variety  with  Barwtvnff 

Speaking  of  rnnnfitoiiy^  ihink  how 
wearisome  and  tiring  the  meal  in  which 
all  consideration  of  color  is  disregarded, 
when  yellow  t^ijrn,  yellow  carrots  and 
yelloTV  fcquash  are  served  willi  yellow 
cheese,  e^^  omelet  and  yellow  custard 
dHSHftrt.  The  same  is  true  ilf  ^rccn-pea 
soup,  green  ^trin^  Ijemis^  green  aspara- 
gus, ^rocn  apinacli,  green  peppers  and 
green  endive  salad  with  ^rocn  olives  are 
alt  served  t^gHlh*^!'.  How  sickly  and  un- 
appetizing the  menu  that  is  made  up  4»r 
white  potato  aoupj  white  mashed  pota- 
toes, whUe  potato  salad^  white  turnips, 
white  boiled  cahhti^t^,  whil^  fiali^  wliite 
cottage  <;heope  and  white  broad  I  No  tw^i 
dishes  should  be  similar  in  composition^ 
appeurHdre,  tt^jiLare  or  taste. 

Vancty  is  the  spice  of  food.  Yet  a 
menu  highly  seac^oned  with  variety  must 
also  hax'e  tliat,  all-important  ingredient^ 
harmony.  It  is  not  so  much  vari*^ly  and 
harmony  aa  it  is  variety  ivith  harmony; 
far  only  whezi  these  tH*o  priaciplea  of 
art  are  joined  in  a  b(in<J  or'tuiity  is  the 
meal  a  tjucccati*  The  various  dishes  and 
courses  served,  while  distinctly  different 
from  one  Hnol.her  in  appearance  and 
taste,  must  also  h^  in  harmonioas  HgTt^«- 
ment  with  one  another.  The  sauces  and 
gHniiMlmK  used  to  accompany  the  various 
dishes  must  be  distincHy  difTrn^jit  from 
each  other  in  color,  taste  and  flavor^  and 
at  the  same  time  be  harmonious  in  flavor 
with'  the  ffMid  they  accompany.  For  ex- 
ample  J  a  lemon-flavored  sauce  is  a  misfit 
when  poured  over  a  strawberry  or  peach 

Should  MecUs  Be  Served  in  Courses? 

Dramatic  art  does  not  allow  Lhe  vari- 
ous acta  of  a  play  to  run  simultaneously 
on  H.  great  theatrical  atuj^.  The  art  of 
music  does  not  iiermit  the  listener  to 
keep  one  ear  on  the  final  movenaent  op 
a  symphony  while  Jistening  to  the  first 
and  seeoTMl  movements.  Those  accom- 
plished in  the  art  of  writing  and  hpee<*h- 
making  unfold  their  productions  chapter 
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by  chapter— first  the  introduction,  then 
the  body,  and  finally  the  conclusion.  By 
like  r^aMOuing  many  feel  tliat  the  artiat 
in  the  kitchen  must  follow  these  same 
rules,  lettinf^  the  menu  gradually  spread 
itself  on  the  table,  course*  by  course* 

How  many  courses  should  be  served  1 
That  all  depends  on  the  tinic^  place  and 
eircunintjiTic^fs,  whether  it  is  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  dinner,  whether  it  is  a  rittb 
tuan'd  banquet  or  ti  poor  tnan'a  humble 
supper.  And  while  the  experts  may 
disagree  on  what  eomprisHH  a  rtiitrt^eHsful 
menu,  they  will  agree  that  all  menus, 
be  they  simple  or  grandiose,  must  have 
one  thing  in  (^(Mimion:  they  must  have 
one  focal  point  of  interest,  one  outsstarid- 
ing  and  distinctive  dish,  the  shining  star 
of  the  meal.  It  may  be  a  special  soup,  a 
superb  roa>st.,  a  innuth-waLerijjg^  salad, 
a  sonse^ingling  dessert,  or  it  may  be 
just  a  soul-satisfying  pot  of  beans.  But 
whatt^ver  it  is,  be  &iure  it  is  emphasised 
and  played  up  as  the  big  event  of  the 
meal,  J>o  not  aUow  it  to  be  enrrounded, 
buried  and  lost  amid  a  shufHe  of  other 
dishes.  Companion  dishes  its  (roMlnrs 
must  play  secondary  roles  and  never 
steal  the  show  from  the  principal  actors 
uf  the  gaslronomical  opera. 

The  success  of  a  meal  is  not  necessari- 
ly mttajsured  by  the  number  of  courses. 
A  two-course  meal  chti  Im  h.s  great  a 
success  as  a  two-part  pi  Ay.  Only  remem- 
ber that  in  serving  such  meal,  the  food 
must  be  exc^ptitmally  good  and  highly 
approved  by  all  present.  MenuSj  how- 
ever, reach  their  pinnacle  of  perfection 
whiiit  an  artist  of  cooking  contrives  a 
seven-bourse  dinner  with  nil  the.trhn- 
mings,  From*hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dishes,  a  few  are  chosen;  from  10,000 
soupK,  one  is  selected ;  from  as  manj''  or 
more  desserts,  the  right  one  is  decided 
upon.  Artfully  put  together,  a  few  dishes 
add  up  to  a  single  masterpiece  of  cooking. 

Pattern  for  a  Good  MetU 

First,   there  are  the  appetizers,  the 
hors  d'oeuvres,  which,  as  the  prelude  to 
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the'  meal,  are  most  appropriate.  They 
may  consist   af  marine  delicacies,  like 

pickled  frogs-'  legs,  ieed  caviar,  or  of 
more  common  things,  sueh  as  pieMed 
herring,  iged  melon,  stuffed  olives,  cheese 
on  crackft-B,  or  salty  peanuts.  Tempting 
to  the  eye,  tantalizing  to  the  nostrils, 
teasing  to  the  palate,  these  tidbits  of 
sharp,  biting  flavors  are  only  served 
in  limited  quantities  to  stimulate  and 
arousft^the  appetite. 

Next  comes  the  soup.  Or,  for  those  who 
bring  their  appetites  already  aroused, 
the  appetizers  <;aii  be  dispensed  with  and 
this  second  course  can  he  served  first. 
Hot  and  savory,  soup  heightens  the  ap- 
petite without  satisf3diig  hunger.  It  also 
prepares  the  stomach  for  the  rest  of 
the  meal ;  and  even  in  hot  weather,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  a  bowl  of  hot 
broth  is  very  healthful,  a  good  aid  to 
digestion. 

In  this  typical  eeven-course  dinner,  a 
baked  iiah  that  has  been  stuffed,  and  over 
which  a  tasty  sauee  has  been  poured,  may 
next  be  brought  in.  Small  portions  are 
served,  for  in  reality  this  ra  only  a  de- 
lightful interlude  between  the  soup  and 
tlie  main  course  that  is  to  follow.  The 
climax  is  approaching,  and  the  attention 
of  the  guests  is  now  centered  on  the  focal 
point  of  the  whole  meal,  the  principal 
course,  which  in  this  case  can  well  be 
chicken,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
vegetable  dishes. 

By  the  time  the  nourishing  main  course 
is  finished  hunger  has  been  greatly  ap- 
peased and  the  appetite  has  been  slowed 
down  considerably.  There  is,  however, 
no  overstuffed  or  uncomfortable  feeling, 
nor  is  there  that  completely  satisfied  and 
contented  feeling.  Something  is  lacking. 
How  refreshing  then  when  one  sets  his 
teeth  into  the  next  course,  a  cool,  crisp 


salad  1  After  eating  so  much  highly  sea- 
soned food  the  palate  must  be  awak- 
ened before  it  can  enjoy  the  dessert,  and 
a  brisk  fruity  salad  is  just  the  thing 
to  do  it. 

Then  the  dessert.  This  course  must  not 
be  a  let-down,  nor  should  it  be  rich  and 
heavy,  lest  it  rob  the  main  course  of  its 
virtues.  Sweet  it  must  be,  with  a  linger- 
ing flavor,  artistically  arranged  to  take 
full  advantage  of  beauty  and  color.  After 
this  may  come  coffee  and  bi'andy;  but 
this  final  course  varies  with  the  design 
and  structure  of  the  menu,  and  some- 
times a  bowl  of  fresh  fruit  and  nuts  is 
more  appropriate. 

It  must  be  ^empbasized  too  that  time, 
atmosphere  and  environment  are  very 
much  a  part  of  the  menu  and  contribute 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  meal.  People 
of  this  nervous,  fast-moving,  food-gulp- 
ingworld  should  take  sufficient  time  over 
a  meal  to  benefit  from  it  fully.  The  sur- 
roundings can  add  much  joy  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  meal.  An  oriental  meal  grows 
in  enjoyment  when  served  with  oriental 
music  and  an  atmosphere  scented  with 
sandalwood  and  decorated  with  gay  col- 
ors befitting  the  Far  East.  When  eating 
G-randma's  down-on-the-farm  country 
cooking,  a  rustle  old-fashioned  dining 
room  with  fiddle  music  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  footnotes  of  the  menu.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  meal  is  an  outdoor 
affair,  the  open  fire,  the  smell  of  pine 
forest  mingled  -with  smoke  and  the  tan- 
taliaing  aroma  of  roasted  meat  provide 
the  perfect  surroundings  for  a  barbecued 
or  steak  dinner.  Skip  the  dainty  table- 
cloth and  fine  silverware  on  such  an  oe- 
easion  and  bring  out  the  guitar  with 
western  music,  and  let  all  enjoy  the  feast 
to  the  full  I 
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Animal  Stories 


C  Wb^i  Ib  £uod  for  Ui«  txiea  shoiild  be  f^ood  for  the  boss'  «oirj  Boaoy.  Tbb  is  the  qod^ 
«lnsiou  of  th«  Ainen«ftn  Veterinary  Medj«al  Afiaocution.  Hen^je,  tfav  udv^Ice  ''See  Tour 
Dcutbt  Tviec  &  Yeftr"  ia  passed  on  to  tbe  eowa.  If  Boss^  is  *iii«d  of  a  tonthafihe  at  a 
bvd  Wit  of  "scissor"  teeth  where  the  upper  lUid  lower  jaw^  mesh  poorly,  eke  will  atop 
woTTying,  b««Am6  more  MUiteutedp  and  produce  moiv  miUt. 

4  ^ctimB  of  the  biicpsiL  declrMutimu  «rQ  not  put  io  de^tb  b«hm^  aomber  prioou 
wslia  but  out  in  th«  op«n ;  not  strnpp^  in  an  plwitrifl  flhfl.iT,  they  are  executed  in  their 
^wn  bathtubs  not  hArdc&cd  oriminals,  thej  are  bftrmleBs  wbales  of  th«  Ant4Tctio. 
Exptmive  harpoons  take  Ihiriy  T&luaMe  mmutea  to  kill,  but  when  a.  whale  is  Hit  with 
oa«  of  th«  new  el^rtriA  harpootis  h(^  ImmpdJatAly  rolls  aver  dead. 

<L  Tb«  buuard  is  t  HrnrpT>gf!r  r»f  ill  T«pal«^  but  he  cao  leacb  mui  a  thiug  t>r  two 
About  £>iap  Ot  hitd.  How  dooA  h*  gti  iilong  withont  a  rudd^rt  How  drvH  h^  uprp^d 
uid  QUiiLruct  Ills  wiuK-tip  feather&T  How  docs  he  follow  the  risings  thenual  air  dufrentfl 
better  than  any  man-made  crliderT  ScieutibLa  \i^^  to  i:«t  th<  oDawcra  bj  trdilin^  buz- 
ttir6si  with  gliden  and  spying  on  them  at  clotie.  ran^  with  moTie  cameraa. 

C  Dog  ShooU  bfan^  StfuiMiti  to  TtdL^  lUbbita  Qo  Fre«!  Quite  &  mix-up  climaxed  a 
rabbit  hunt  in  -bJew  York,  Two  mcti  v^rp  ^nning  for  the  apriP^  eottontaiK  i^ocMn' 
paaidd  by  a  dog,  suppoacdly  man'a  boat  friend.  One  hunter  'aid  hu  thotgun  down  and 
called  the  dog.  Bout^ding  Luwai'd  his  mastnri  the  dog*  stepped  on  the  gun  and  diachtirged 
it^  the  p«ll«tB  thudding  into  the  othpr  man.  No  fatality,  to  rabbit  or  hunter. 

4^  A  man  out  Log  Angelea  way  waa  haJed  into  court  on  tbe  pounds  ht9  '^inhtunan 
giraffplihe*'  laughter  dieturbed  the  peace  uf  a  iraff.  Later  the  chajire  was  diaiiU^d,  but 
lb*  man  in  turn  sued  for  flOO.OOO  damagr,  hoping:  thwrphy  to  >isv*»  thp  last  latag'h.  If  it 
ia  trae  Cfaat  his  gufTaws  «ro  like  a  ginff^^  be  wouJd  6mdi  to  it«ve  a  la  ugh- p  root  ^ase, 
for  xoologists  say  giraHes  tJK  aluioat  Tot^leaa. 

C  Snak^  and  lizards  niay  make  the  chills  run  down  your  back,  but  not  becauae  they 
are  icy  ereaturei  After  tenting  more  than  1^0,  an  authority  learned  they  ai*  really 
"hot  stuff",  with  ti'mpcraturee  rangiing  from  lOO''  to  IWi""  Fahrenheit.  Some  can  st^nd 
tbe  heat  up  to  UT^,  Anotbflr  point:  snahes  can  neither  shircr  nor  eweatj  henoer  if 
chilly  they  bask  in  the  nun^  or  if  feremb  tbey  slither  undtr^ri>uJud. 

4L  When  a  13/i-ponnd  panther  and  a  312-poiind  gorilla  aoddeatallj  ^  tof^thet  in  a 
five-foot-equaro  cag«,  tbe  champ's  belt  went  to  the  panther.  Tbe  two-and-a-half-hGiiT 
battta  eaded  when  the  gxfiilla'a  arm  was  torn  off.  Another  panther  in  a  £oo  tanffled  with 
e  tiger  in  moi^al  combat,  but  the  tiger  pjx^Ted  more  than  a  match  for  the  poor  panther, 
who  died  tho  next  day  despite  penieillhi  injections. 

a  The  "old  gray  lua  re^'  may  not  be  what  she  need  to  be,  but  she  con  etlll  stay  out  in 
front  of  an  "iron  hame^',  Tt  happened  this  way:  DowD  the  rie:ht  uf  way  in  froiit  of  a 
West  Virginia  train  a  hoi^e  galloped,  b'or  three  aoiles  it  ignored  all  bellsj  wtiip^tTes, 
steam  and  ^mukej  all  the  hootin',  iootin'  and  a-hoUerin'*  Polling  into  the  next  town  tbe 
train  was  eight  minutes  latfi  and  thoroughly  bmuilialnL 
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Displaced  Pezsons  Pidblem 

A  Puzzk  ^th  Many  Compikalums 


WHEN  the  battle 
smoke  of  Wt^rld 
War  II  boffan  to  rise 
from  off  tlie  European 
continent^  from  among 
the  ruins  t>f  thousands 
of  her  cities  and  from 
off  her  s(fttn'hf*d  earth,  1.her«  appeared 
the  endless  columns  of  shabby,  war- 
Tveary  persons,  old  and  younpr,  meiit 
Tyomen  and  children,  ^vith  no  one  to  turn 
to,  homeless  and  hung^ry.  Those  are  they 
whOBG  only  crime  was  that  their  roligiowe 
or  political  views  differed  from  those 
whn  rultxl  ovt+r  i\w\\\.  Jn  ynarw  f^cm*^  l>y 
the  world  called  them  refugees.  But  now 
they  are  called  diBplaced  persons  ( OF*s), 

Tt  hns  been  ej^timatpfl  that  some  8^(iO0,- 
000  displai^od  persona  were  in  Germany 
after  the  war.  According^to  other  sources 
the  fifcurp  ran  as  lii^h  as  15,000,000  and 
even  120,000,000,  Three  million  of  these 
were  said  to  bo  Ruseians^  and  more  than 
two  million  Ave  re  of  French  descent,  who 
were  engnlfed  by  the  Na?;is'  advHnr^t's, 
and,  as  prisonersj  they  were  deported  to 
slave  labor  cainpg  or  Xaai  war  indus- 
trieSj  working  there  as  slaves  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Germany, 
these  Rnssiang  and  Frenchmen  returned 
to  Lheir  htjriieland  to  stjirt  life  anew-  The 
majority  of  the  remaining  millions  were 
screened  by  the  combined  British  and 
American  intelligence  forces  and  were 
sent  either  to  their  native  land  or  to 
friends  or  relatives-  The  remainder  re- 
fused to  return  or  had  no  place  to  go. 
In  1946,  less  than  600,000  of  the  remain^ 
ing  millions  were  relocated  by  the  Allied 
Command, 

There  are  principally  three  classes  of 
DP's:  (1)  the  slave  labor  survivors, 
mostly  made  up  of  Poles,  Ukrainians  and 
Knssians ;  (2)  political  refugees;  (3)  the 
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Jews,  chiefly  from  Poland,  who  survived 
concentration  camps.  Sixty-fivt^  pHntent 
of  the  displaced  persons  are  Catholic, 
twenty-five  percent  are  Jews  of  many 
eonntries,  l(^n  jmrrenl  are  Protestant* 
The  largest  nationality  groups  are  the 
Poles,  consisting  of  some  thirty  percent 
of  the  DP  population^  seventeen  percent 
are  Estonians,  Latvians  and  Tjitlman- 
ians,  usually  called  Baits*  And  seven  per- 
cent are  Yugoslavs;  the  remainder  are 
Russians,  Rtitnatiians^  Hungarians  and 
"stateless''  persons. 

Half  of  the  DP  population  arc  women 
and  children.  Of  the  children,  some 
150,000  are  under  eighteen  yeans  of  age^ 
a  miglity  potential  in  any  man's  arrays 
Seven  thousand  are  orphans.  Some  61^,- 
500  of  the  T)Fs  live  in  SS  l^arracks, 
others  in  the  infamous  concentration 
camps  and  in  closed-off  sections  of  G-er- 
mau  ami  Austrian  villages*  Another  454,- 
000  live  outside  of  the  eamps.  Others 
were  considered  ae  having  no  other  place 
to  go*  In  this  last  group  {those  having  no 
]>l:u*e  to  go)  are  some  65,000  children, 
130,000  women,  and  the  rest  are  above  a 
certain  age  tor  whom  food  and  shelter 
and  a  place  to  live  must  be  found.  These 
are  the  fruits  that  follow  in  the  wpke  nf 
war.  It  may  not  he  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem, but  truly  it  is  the  most  human. 

Russia  claims  to  have  settled  her  refu- 
gee problem-  Just  how,  no  one  seems  to 
know.  She  now  turns  her  mighty  propa- 
ganda machine  westward  and  imiessant* 
ly  blares  out  to  the  DP's  in  the  American 
and  British  zones  that  their  miserable 
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condition  i»  the  erideiHie  of  American 
philofiopliy  and  a  good  exuniple  of  capi- 
talistio  humanitaTian  ideals  written  on 
paper.  The  American  army  is  trying 
desperately  to  (*nj]p  with  tlie  problem 
according  to  Amenean  traditioo  an*}  <*<in~ 
stitutional  law,  regardless  of  how  difH- 
eult,  l.)>tfllingj  complex  and  f  mstrating  th^ 
nndertaking  might  be.  Fnrnier  Secretary 
of  State  Marsballt  in  discussing  the  dis> 
placed  persons  problenij  aaid : 

Thcs  l^viet  viewpoint  is  thai  those  pprRnna 
bom  in  the  areas  now  subject  to  the  Soviet 
government  are  RuKSiiaii  subjects  and  und*r 
obiigfttion  to  r^jtum  xo  gu^h  ii^rritorits.  Tliey 
demand  that  wo  fa^(^lbly  repatriate  the  I>P*3, 
.  ,  .  Our  view  is  that  it  is  afjainyt  American 
tradition  tor  us  to  compt?!  Ihoiie  persons  now 
under  our  authority  to  return  » gainst,  thwr 
win. 

Catholicism  va.  Communism 

Ih  it  American  tradition  then  whieh 
prohihits  rplofafirjg  millions  of  refu^rees 
in  Europe?  Perhaps  the  more  /rt^icnf 
reason  tor  ha\an^  these  masses  of  refu- 
gees in  T^uropfr's  detention  campsj  la- 
beled  for  America,  is  given  lo  us  by  "Itt, 
Rev."  John  U'Orady,  Becretary  of  the  Na- 
iifuial  Conference  of  Catholic  Uhanties, 
when  he  stated  thnt  ''the  United  States 
has  a  choice  between  helping  find  hoiiiPM 
for  the  refugees  or  turning  Europe  over 
to  PoinTniirii^^in  or  the  other  ibuib''.  Most 
hkely  this  is  the  reason  tlie  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  marked  these  *'hard  core" 
Calliolics  for  America, 

Since  the  rise  of  communisni,  the  very 
foundations  and  strongholds  of  Cathoh- 
cism  have  been  shaken.  Her  claims  of 
invincibility  have  b+-en  diallenged  and 
shattcvred  by  the  atheist  republic.  The 
lands  in  which  the  pope  onec  ruJed  sn- 
preme  hnv*^  proved  to  be  the  very  hatch- 
ing piaffes  of  communism.  This  past  Jan- 
uary 30,  1949,  as  reported  in  the  Xew 
York  Times  the  next  day,  Pope  Pius  XII 
voiced  the  possibility  tliai  Rome  might 
be  razed  and  St.  Peter's  Basilica  de- 
stroyed ;  and  this  statement^  the  Thnes 
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Baidf  caused  a  deep  impresaion  in  Italian 
Catholic  circles,  bocanse  '*the  mere  men- 
tion of  such  a  poHsibHiLy  wrth  lield  to  in- 
dicate the  pope  was  seriously  concerned 
over  the  future  of  CathoJieism  in  many 
Soviet-cojit rolled  areas'\  (N,  Y,  Time^, 
Jan,  31,  1949)  It  is  apparent  that  Ca- 
tholicism is  suffering  reverses  in  En- 
rope.  Her  only  hope  is  to  rescue  those 
wlio  liwvR  ntil  ciijiitulHtetl  Li>  i:oinnmnism. 
AVhat  shall  the  Church  do  to  stop  these 
from  h<*(toijijjig  \'ictiniiaed  by  the  Com- 
munist party t  Leave  them  in  l^nrop^jf 
There  they  would  be  certain  to  fall  to 
tlie  Red&,  Where  shall  these  go?  To  Afri- 
cal  Africa  waniK  only  thfichildreih  These 
little  pupils  of  the  Church  are  not  to  be 
had  by  the  Catholic-con  troj  led  rcfueee 
dHjmrliiiejits.  To  South  America?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Unhed  Pres-S  tbf  VaJji^aj? 
has  diseovored  thtit  South  America  does 
not  ^^ant  Europe's  displaced  persona  or 
any  large-scale  T^nrojjf'Hn  immigration. 
Unoftieial  reports  speak  of  misgivings 
lest  iar(^  groups  of  Cathohc  immi^ranta 
iindt^r  ('h)se  d^rl^'al  &upervi;sion  prove 
unassimilable  elements  in  states  where 
the  slrug^lc  over  clcriealiBm  never  eeas- 
trf*.  To  India?  or  to  China?  These  have 
their  own  refugw  prohferns.  Oi\\y  Amer- 
ica holdfi  out  any  possible  relief,  say  the 
Catholics.  But  the  immigration  laws  of 
AmeriiM  luiv^i  Ijeen  built  high  and  strong. 

In  ilie  New  York  Times  dated  Octo- 
ber 2.^,  1949,  tlie  pope  asks  the  easing  of 
the  ent^^'■  of  displaced  per.sons  by  the 
United  States.  He  indicated  that  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  more  liber- 
al immigration  poJiry  to  r^linv*-  wlial  be 
called  the  *'pitiful  plight  of  vast  popu- 
lations*', uprooted  by  war  both  in  Eu- 
rope und  Asia.  He  weut  on  to  say,  "We 
dare  say  further  that  the  i^uestion  ha;? 
risen  more  than  once  tn  your  mind  if  not 
oh  your  lips :  Is  the  present  immigration 
policy  as  liberal  as  the  nH-turnl  resourc- 
es permit,  in  a  country  so  lavishly  blessed 
by  the  Creator  and  as  the  challen^np 
needs  oT  olJier  t^ounLries  would  seem  to 
demand?" 

AWAKE ! 


The  mighty  Catholic  machine  of  Amer- 
ica was  called  mto  atrtion  to  bring  ppw«- 
sure  upon  th«  wngr^ssmen  and  rflpre- 
sentativea  dealitijE:  with  the  displaced  per- 
sons pmljlerris.  Ovwr  110  di<>rKH**M  liave 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling the  incoming  reluseea.  The  total 
of  115  nalioiial  organizations^  including 
veterans,  civic,  welfare  and  religious 
groups,  men's  and  women's  professional 
community  groups,  and  national  labor 
unions,  have  been  rnllif^d  to  t)i«  siJi»|>orl 
of  the  DP  problem. 

United  States  t^gUlaiion 

Congress  was  pressed  hard  to  pasa 
legislation  thdt  would  permit  the  steady 
flow  of  DP'h  iTilit  t.liis  country.. Til  194^, 
when  Congress  was  considering  the 
IStratton  iiill,  Catholic  leaders  joined 
with  leaderfi  of  other  faiths  in  support- 
ing its  passage,  but  the  bill  failed  to  get 
out  of  the  committee*  When  it  became 
evident  that  the  Stratton  Bill  would  fail 
in  thp  80th  Congri^ss,  Cutholirs  joini^d 
the  other  groups  in  supporting  the  so- 
called  Fellows  Bill.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wiley.  Msj?r,  Edward 
E.  Swaustrom,  chairman  of  the  National 
Cotholie  Kcscttleraont  Council,  the  advi^, 
sory  body  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  BishopSj  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  displaced  persons^ 
has  ijublicly  testiiied  that  the  bill  is  not 
dlserlmiuiiior^  against  Catholics.  Quot- 
ing Msgr.  Swonstrom,  "many  members  of 
the  Hicrarthy  urged  President  Truman 
to  sign  the  bill^  as  did  the  National  Cath- 
olic Resettlement  CottnriJ.  And  rriiLoy  of 
the  large  nationality  groups  whose  lead- 
ership in  the  great  part  is  Catholic". 
That  bill  became  law. 

Howeyer,  when  President  Truman 
signed  the  measure  he  called  it  ''flagrant- 
ly discriminatory"  against  Catholics  and 
Jews.  Catholic  leaders  and  Truman  seem 
to  diiTer  somewhat  on  this  point.  It  may 
be  that  Mr  Trnomn  is  a  better  Catholir^ 
than  ^agr.  Swanstrom,  who  said,  refer- 
ring  to  the  restrictive  features  of  tiie  law^ 
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featoreff  which  the  president  oolied  ''Sa- 
grafitly  diHcriminatory"  against  Cath- 
olics; ''EvGjj  though  these  features  are 
restrictive,  they  do  not  diacriminate 
against  people  in  the  -sense  that  they  are 
Catholics,  ,  ,  -  When  one  oompareH  these 
two  acts  of  figures  (figures  set  by  the 
IliO)  it  becomes  very  evident  that  there 
}^  nothing  discriminatory  in  iht?  present 
law  as  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned" 
However,  the  CHlliolii^w  have  not  for- 
gotten what  ^In  Truman  said  regarding 
the  bill.  The  Wiley  Hill,  which  was  said 
to  lie  "fair  and  indiscriminatory"  by 
Msgr,  Swanstrom,  is  now  condf^nined  as 
^unworkable,  ungenerous  and  unjusf  by 
Catholic  leaders*  At  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Lif^  ConfernrH-H  it  was  de- 
clared: *'We  do  not  advocate  indiscrim- 
inate immigration,  nor  do  we  doeiro  an 
iriHiiA  of  fureigner**  that  might  upset  our 
cherished  traditions  and  in&titutinns.  But 
we  again  emphasize  that  any  policy  of 
immigration  based  on  racial  or  group 
superiority  is  both  ntitlHiinM-ialic  and 
un- Christian,^' 

Diacrimination  by  Catholic  Church 

The  Catholic  Church  should  have  little 
to  say  when  it  comes  to  speaking  about 
discrimination  or  uuHeiiKx-rnlic  and  un- 
christian principles.  An  ONA  Buenos 
Aires  dispatch  reports  that  the  Vatican 
has  f^oinpleled  a  deal  with  military  au- 
thorities whereby  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  will  select  all  immigrants  to 
Argentina*  About  2*000  a  month  are 
to  be  admitted  thiw  yi^ar.  Church  author- 
ities explain  tlieir  action  as  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  "religious  unity"  of  Ar- 
gentina, which  is  now  predominantly 
Catholic,  Xothing  is  said  about  ''religious 
freedom". 

Life  magazine  reports  the  selection  of 
I>P*s  in  European  rainpH.  Mr.  Dionne 
wanted  100  girls  to  work  in  his  St.  Georg- 
es, Quebec,  rayon  mill.  The  required  qual- 
ifiraUons:  Catholicism,  health ,  virtue* 
Life  states,  "Two  priests  steert'd  him  to 
a  Polish  camp  where  he  found  girls  who 
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were  relatively  healthy,  impreaaively 
Catholic/'  SpeafengaboTitdiscriraiiiatioB, 

"thirty.five  thousand  BritonB  are  listed 
wanting  to  come  to  Canada,  hut  they  are 
told  that  shipping  is  not  availahle,  yet 
there  is  shipping  for  Poles  and  otlier  Eu^ 
rojjRHJja,  The  peopJe  we  are  hringiDgare 
all  from  one  chiurh^  namely,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churchj''  Mr,  Fart\iiii^  said.  He 
maintained  there  was  definite  discrimi- 
nation agaiiisi  Anglo-Saxon  immi^rante* 
(Hugh  C,  Farthing,  K.  C.  clmncellor  of 
Anglican  dioceso  of  Calgary) 

W iJJ  the  lefugees  he  an  asset  or  a  lia- 
bility? Only  tinit*  will  tell.  From  the  ria^ 
ing  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  it  there 
are  displaced  persons-  However,  lifting 
of  tbisL  yoke  cannot  and  should  not  be 
expected  from  those  who  ar*^  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  presprit 
plj^]jt  of  ih&^  refugees.  The  very  nations 
who  now  pnsf^  as  "good  Samaritans" 
were  tho  ones  who  bombed  the  rilips  <ff 
the  refugees,  burned  down  their  homes 
and  ravUlrnd  thair  land. 

The  refugees  of  Enropp,  Asia,  and  of 
the  world  should  not  feel  that  they  need 
itt  huekh  undvT  reli^oua  and  political 
pressure  in  <irdt^r  L[i  win  freedom  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Nor  should 


they  lose  courage  when  they  come  f  aCB  to 
face  with  the  towering  reinforced  iinmi- 
graLion  walls  of  the  nations  of  this  world. 

The  Problem'9  Solution 

Takt^  courage  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
"The  truth  shaU  in.^kf?  ymi  ht^t^."  WhBi 
trutiif  The  truth  that  His  government^ 
the  kingdom  of  Almighty  God,  will  '"save 
the  children  of  tlit^  needy,  and  shall  hreak 
in  pieces  the  oppressor",  (Psalm  72:4) 
The  truth  tliat  Hia  kingdom  will  discnm- 
inate  against  no  person  hecauJie  of  color 
or  rs eo.  Th 9  truth  thn  t  7}o  an h-  re- 
ligioua  ^roup  or  political  power  will  be 
there  to  hog  the  land  and  keep  the  people 
slaves  under  tli^^m,  "Tlie  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulneas  thereof/'  and  He 
will  use  it  to  His  good  purpose  and  glory. 
Tlie  f  mill  that  His  kingdom  will  have  no 
mmngra.tion  wsiUsi  trj  sr^fl^  nm)  itvJJ  kiii^w 
of  no  boundaries*  Her  people  will  be  free 
Lii  travel  without  visa  or  passport  from 
land  to  land  ntid  fiiim  sea  to  &ea.  Finally, 
the  truth  that  under  IHs  nrrangf^rnt^Tii 
and  paternal  care  the  people  will  flourish 
in  ahiiudatn^e  and  in  peace,  and  among  all 
thos^  that  hve  under  Hrs  (httnttiet  none 
will  be  called  a  ^'displaced  person''.  That 
^iroblem  will  have  been  BOlvcd  forever. 


Sohcnng,  Fij^res  on  Intoxication 

*  Gri^flt  hflvo*  ia  wrought  upon  Uie  people  of  little  Switaorland  by  cruel,  intoxicating 
alccfiof,  ooc^jemin^  wbiob  the  Authoritative  Swiss  inuDtb[>%  D^r  Or^anisatcr  (March,  lO^Qjj 
reveals  the  following:  In  SwiUwhuid  we  have  20,000  prisoners,  7,000  ImbecilyH,  15,000 
diseased  persons,  20,000  id  alm^ougw,  20,000  opiloptios,  8^000  deaf  and  dumb  pflrsnnsj 
70jOOU  feeble-minded  people  and  1,000  insautf.  That  makes,  dl  together,  betweDa  140,000 
and  180,000  unfortunHte  people.  Forty  perppnt  on  an  avera^  are  in  iLeir  unhappy  con- 
ditiuu  tea  victims  of  dipsomania  [tdeoholE&in]^  either  beeau^*?  of  tbemsfilvfts  or  because  of 
theiT  fnrpfflthers.  [Besides  tliese]  we  have  80,000  suffering  from  dipeomania  who  do  not 
Kve  in  egt&b[isfiiceii(s.  Most  nf  these  are  married  aiid  liave  children.  Figuring-  that  eacii  one 
of  these  drtuikar^  draws  into  hia  misfortaue  at  len^t  two  other  persons  (wives  tuid  chil- 
dren)^ we  see  that  ire  hare  about  340,000  people  suffering  directly  and  Liidir«*tly  from 
vdipgomania,  Tn  these  we  hare  lo  add  the  fortr  percent  of  tli«  abi^vc-mcntionefl  iuiaiateg  o^ 
est^Lblighments,  so  that  we  Brriv^  at  more  tlmn  300i000  people  who  in  some  way  or  other 
aufCer  from  aleoboli^m.  In  Swita&rland  we  drink,  on  an  averflge  per  year,  6,C0O,0&0  hetitu- 
litftrs  [158,400,000  gaUuus]  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  "flood"  would  Hll  a  lake  3,^00  feet 
loHgj  600  feet  broad  and  9  feet  deep.  For  this  ^^ditch"  the  Swiss  people  apend  annnaJfy 
about  630  million  Swi^  Franes  [*145,000,on0]. 
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AW  AKE! 


Race  Prejudice  t^ih^  Panama  Canal  Zone 


ftOOD  ;  .  .  jiiHil*^  nP  one  blotxl  alt 
VJ  nations  of  men  for  to  dw«U  on  flil 
the  race  of  the  yarth/'  (Acts  17:24,26) 
Human  creatures,  failing  to  recogniz* 
this  fundiiin^ntal  fact,  and  seeking  to 
esait  theiiiBolvcs  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  feel  supe- 
rior, find  SHlisfH(*tJOTi  in  ihinkiiigHiujtlier 
is  inferior,  and  they  express  such  mental 
attitude  in  acta  of  contempt  toward  the 
supposedly  inferior  one.  They  fail  to 
see  that  a  Irup  superiority  would  expre>=K 
itself  in  acts  of  love  and  mercy  toward 
those  ]ess  fortunate  than  themaelves^ 
w/*nld  Ijf^lp  iht^m  to  risf^  idxi^e  rtny 
present  inferior  state. 

Here  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  practiced  a 
most  vieioua  type  of  discrimination.  It 
is  made  all  the  more  vicious  because  of 
being  practiced  by  a  government  which 
holdrt  itSRlf  oufMs  ruling  tlie  "knd  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  hrave'',  the  ex- 
alted demof^mcy  of  the  United  States  of 
America*  It  is  also  made  more  vicious 
by  the  fact  tliat  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  given  its  solemn  word  that 
in  making  uae  of  the  territory  granted  to 
lis  iiKp  by  the  ReiMjblir  of  Panama^  for 
the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing a  canal,  the  citizens 
of  Panama  would  be 
given  equal  opportuni- 
ty and  treatment  with 
those  of  the  United 
StH.tHs  iTinlitairingguin* 
fnl  occupation  in  the  Ca- 
nal Zone.  Nevertlielesst 
the  discrimination  prac- 
ticed in  the  Canal  Zone 
is  based  on  color»  and 
not  on  ability  or  depend 
ability.  Lighter-Skinned 
Panamanians  roeeive 
much  better  treatment 
and     more     privileges, 


and  have  a  better  opportnnity  to  ad- 
vance than  darker- skinned  ones,  al- 
though the  darker-skinnHd  ones  may  be 
far  better  equipped  and  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  nob. 

The  white  U,  S,  citir.yn  in  the  Canal 
Zone  reigns  supreme.  He  considers  that 
all  primary  rigtits  are  hia,  and  that  any- 
one else  entering  the  xone  is  an  alien.  He 
forgets  that  the  territory  comprising  the 
Canal  Zone  is  Panamanian  and  that  he 
is  lie  re  only  by  virtue  of  the  canal  and 
a  treaty  with  Panama,  M'her^by  thf^  Unit- 
ed States  is  allowed  to  operate  the  canal 
which  it  built.  lie  forgets,  aUo,  that  while 
the  United  States  s>»pj>liw)  (lee  nio^ey 
aod  the  engineering  abilltj-  which  built 
the  canal,  this  would  have  been  of  little 
value  without  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  who  furnished  the  brawn.  These 
paid  dearly  with  their  livoB  and  back- 
brenking  labor.  These  men  and  their 
children  are  the  ones  who  today  are 
pushed  into  the  background^  hated,  con- 
sidered aliens,  denied  a  decent  wogc, 
live  in  rat-infested  firetraps,  and  arc 
diFcriminated  against  Theee-  include 
native  Panamanians  aa  well  as  the  AVeat 
Indian  laboring  Hass. 

When  construction  of 

the  canal  began  it 
was  found  that  Panama 
could  Tint  supply  all  of 
the  common  labor  need- 
ed; also,  that  laborers 
from  the  United  States 
could  endure  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  hard 
living  conditions ;  so 
laborers  were  recruited 
from  among  the  natives 
of  the  West  Indian 
islands  bordering  the 
Caribbean.  These  were 
brought  in  by  the  thou- 
sands, under  coDtraet^ 
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to  work  for  as  little  as  lOo  an  honr.  Many 
tbowsttuds  of  them  lost  their  Jive^  on  the 

haaardoas  job  of  (^anal-building.  Today, 
tKe  survivors  and  their  children,  along 
with  others  that  have  been  imported 
since^  and  ui^Tiy  jiative  Panamaniand, 
are  engaged  in  the  important  work 
of  maintaining  Qnd  eorvieing  tho  oa- 
nurs  Idck^,  tlirough  which  pass  ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  w^»rhlj  in- 
cluding the  Unitod  States.  Approxi- 
niatply  37,000  of  the^e  people,  as  a^inst 
13^000  white  U.  S.  <*iti?:ens,  are  employed 
by  the  three  organizations  which  operate 
in  the  zone,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
Panama  Caim). 

Two  Waffe  Scales 

There  are  two  wage  scales  in  the  Cunal 
Zone:  U- S.-rato  and  local-rate.  U.  S.- 
rttlH  HUipioyecs  are  paid  ac*eordin^  to 
the  maximum  of  prevHiling  salaries  in 
the  United  States  plus  2o  percent  for 
working  out  of  the  country.  Local- rate 
employees  are  p;i  hi  according  to  the  pre- 
vaHini:  "wage  seale  in  Panama  anH  the 
Caribbean  area.  This  latter  wa^e  scale 
mr»gf^  from  IGc  to  G8c  an  hour,  with  $125 
a  month  as  the  fMuxinmiu.  Over  19,000 
persona  arc  embraced  in  this  wage  seale. 
In  1646  the  secretary  of  war  issued  an 
order  provhlin^  fhot  np  to  10  percent 
of  thiB  number  could  be  'promoted  lo 
positions  earning  Kalarieii  commen- 
i^iinilH  with  U.  S.-rate  employees.  As 
yet,  only  80  have  been  so  promoted,  al- 
though approximately  1,900  are  in  line 
Tor  promotion. 

The  claim  is  made  that  lor^wl-j-aLe 
wa^es  ai'C  kept  so  low  because  fluch  em- 
pioyeet^  are  unable  to  do  U.  S.-rate  jobs. 
Sneh  argument  is  shown  to  be  without 
foundation  ^vhen  we  see  employees  of 
both  ratings  working  on  the  same  job, 
doing  identical  work;  yet  one  may  re- 
ceive as  littJe  as  35c  an  -hoar,  while  Iht* 
other  receives  ai^  mneh  as  $2.50  an  hour, 
Tn  tlm  i!aae  of  clerks  and  office  workers, 
loeal-rate  salaries  run  from  S^Tf)  icj  $100 
a  month,  while  V,  S.-rate  salaries  run 
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from  $300  to  $400  a  month,  both  em- 
ployees in  the  same  offieee  doing  identical 
jobs.  The  same  is  true  of  carpenters, 
painters,  typist>i,  sehooltfaeht^rs,  duli- 
houi^e  managers  and  many  others* 

Under  the  prej^t^nt  syriteiri  of  cliiKsiriea- 
tion  of  workers,  no  one,  except  white 
persons,  and  jEronerally  white  L),  S.  citi- 
'/ens,  can  be  raied  ah  craftsmen.  Local- 
rate  employees  are  rated  as  '-helpers", 
or  some  other  dcRignation,  which,  in 
inoht  ciases,  is  far  inferior  to  the  actual 
ability  of  the  employee.  For  example; 
a  Panamanian  engineer  employed  in  the 
zone  found  Uiat  his  capaeity  was  shown 
on  his  impers  tts  'lalHir  fnr**rnair\  An- 
other, an  architectural  designer,  was 
classified  as  a  'IjJue  printer",  Still  an- 
otljHf,  an  electrician,  way  given  an  abil- 
ity rating  as  a  'lielper'. 

In  (he  matter  of  old  age  retirements 
we  Ond  ihut  bjrnl-raU^  t^jutiloyeef^  are 
given  what  is  called  a  Misaoility  relief 
grant".  This  allows  for  the  payment  of 
unt'  dollar  a  niontli  for  every  year  of 
service  np  to  $25.  Nothing  more,  regard- 
less of  how  many  years  over  twonty  fivo 
one  might  have  worked.  Tn  contrast  with 
thisj  the  U.  S.-ratq  employee  receives  a 
comfortable  retirement  pension.  Retired 
employees  must  njove  ont  of  their  low- 
cf^st  g:(»vprnniei]t  lumwes,  wLicb,  in  the 
case  of  local-rate  employees^  means  that 
tliey  must  move  into  the  Kepublic  of 
Panama,  where  the  rent  alone  consumes 
moat,  if  not  all,  of  his  pittance  of  $25 
a  month. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  beeii  salary 
inereaises  for  local-rate  emplnyeeSj  but 
they  have  not  nearly  kept  up  with  the 
riding  cost  of  living.  The  facta  show  that 
wliilt*  their  t^alarie^s  have  increased  ap- 
proximately 31  percent,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  50  percent.  Any  local-rate 
employees  will  tell  you  that  every  time 
a  salary  increa>;e  does  roine  through  for 
thein,  the  co^>t  of  everything  in  the  com- 
mi33ary  jumps  up  a  notch  or  two,  so 
that  the  real  wagfts  are  actually  less  than 
before,  because  of  the  rise  in  food  costs. 
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U.  S.-ratfe  employees  receive-  automatic 
inereasea  every  six  months  with  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  rating,  Very 
few  local-rate  employees  receive  snch 

increases. 

Marc  DiscrimmaiiQn 

The  <!olored  looal-ratc  workers  are 
kept  strictly  segregated  from  the  white 
TL  S,  <^iti/t^T]s,  Thf+ir  living  conurmnilieH 
are  separated  Each  has  its  own  com- 
mieaaries,  elubliouaes,  churches,  schools 
and  tLeaters,  but  the  facilities  furnished 
each  are  as  different  as  night  from  day. 
Most  wh  ito  Bcetions  have  up  to  date^ 
well-equipped  buildings;  whereas,  those 
in  the  colored  coiTimiinities  are  generally 
old  and  deteriorated.  Every  white  com- 
munity has  a  swimming  pool,  howling 
alleys  niid  <jlht^r  rHr-r^^alidiiHl  fa(Mlifi*»s 
not  pro^nd^d  for  colored  communities. 

In  the  matter  of  school?,  we  find  more 
ilist^nminatinn.  Up  until  two  years  ago 
the  children  of  local  rate  cmployeoe  had 
no  high  schools  in  the  Kone;  whereas,  the 
children  of  white  parents  could  attend  not 
only  high  school  but  a  junior  college  as 
well.  The  hifjh  Rchools  now  provided  the 
colored  communities  are  a  help,  but  they 
are  far  inferior  to  those  provided  for 
the  white  conmiunitiea.  The  teaehers  pro- 
vided for  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
luit  prt}p*^r?y  ^([[[[[P^ifi?  (fi  f^arry  iwii  (hpir 
teaching  responsibilities,  and  their  sal- 
arica  are  ao  low  that  they  have  no  op- 
portunity to  better  equip  themselves, 

The  houaing  situation  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  zone*  Nearly  all  of  tJic  local- 
rate  families  live  in  one-  or  two-room 
apartmentSp  with  an  average  of  five  or 
six  members  to  a  family,  la  95  percent 
of  all  the  buildinofs  toilet  and  bath  facili 
ties  are  on  a  communal  arrangement^ 
with  four  or  f\^t^  families  sharing  one 
toiletj  ont)  shower  stall,  and  one  wash- 
bowl. In  many  apartments  the  kitchen 
sink  has  U\  serve  every  Mashing  purpose, 
personal  and  household^  including  cook- 
ing, dishwaehinfj,  clothes  wa&hin^,  and 
even    bathing.    Most    of   the    bmldijigs 
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are  old  and  deteriorated,  infested  with 
roaches,  and  overrun  with  ratw. 

The  white  U.  S.  citizens  generally  look 
upon  the  native  wo^k^^^s  as  Iming  shift- 
less and  unintereRted  in  improving  tliem* 
selveB.  In  this  way  they  attempt  to 
JM>Nti fy  the  dJsrriiiiinatlnri  against  them» 
However,  when  one  eoniefi  to  know  them^ 
jufit  the  opposite  is  found  to  be  true. 
Since  educational  facilities  have  been 
limited  for  them  in  the  zont»,  many  of 
them  have  taken  up  correspondence 
courses  from  schools  in  the  United 
Statics,  or  havft  allHudHtl  trade  schools 
ID  Panama,  in  an  effort  to  educate 
and  improve  themselves  and  their 
eirrmnslances* 

The  fact  that  these  people  strive  to  im- 
prove themselves  despite  the  disadvan- 
tages of  their  situation  demonstrates  that 
if  they  were  encouraged  ntn]  we  re  given 
an  incentive  to  improve,  with  better 
homes,  a  decent  wage  and  standard  of 
living,  »ird  flie  dignity  and  rcfipect  that 
comes  by  just  and  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment,  they  would  develop  into  a 
higldy  efficient  and  productive  labor 
force  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Apparently  the  L\  y.-rate  cmployeeB 
lire  (l**terjiiu]«d  this  will  not  happen.  In 
1947^  when  civil  service  examinaiinnM 
were  opened  to  loenl  cmploye&B,  a  howl 
of  protest  arose  from  IL  JS.  citizens  in 
the  zon€j  as  represented  [larliriilarly  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  Every  effort  was  put  forth 
to  get  this  ruling  changed.  Local  em- 
ployees  were  accused  of  disloyalty,  of 
being  communist  dominated  and  danger- 
ous ;  this  in  spite  of  Canal  Zone  governor 
Mehaffey's  testimony,  to  the  i^ifect  that 
there  had  not  been  a  single  case  of  dis- 
loyalty among  tlrese  workers  through 
two  world  wars! 

Panamanians  were  accused  of  selling 
secrets  for  $25:  that  Panamanian  citi- 
zeaship  could  be  bought  by  dangerous 
foreigners  who  might  gain  mrtresa  to 
vital  information  by  means  of  civil  serv- 
ice jobs  in  the  zone;  that  iocaUratc  em- 
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ployeea  are  "alicDs*',  and  might  gaSn  vital 
intoTmRtUm  if  placed  m  sadi  jabs.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  seet  tb#>  revision 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama,  which  guarantees  equal  op- 
portanity  and  treatment  of  U.  8.  and 
Panamanian  citizens  in  the  x^^n**,  and 
which  includes  civil  eerviee  privileges. 

The  stupidity  of  AFGF^  r^^asnning  re- 
veals itself  when  the  facts  disclose  that 
many  of  these  native  workers  already 
hold  jobs  tliat  ^ive  them  access  to  vital 
secrete,  and  have  held  them  for  years 
under  hiffhly  paid  white  superviBors  that 
liavrt  ctjine  and  gone,  hut  they  Jiave  not 
had  oivil  servite  raling  or  pay;  hence 
the  only  difference  that  eivil  service 
could  make  would  be  that  thc^  would  be 
paid  m^'onling  tr>  its  rating  instead  of 
thfi  pittance  they  now  rer-ei  ve.  The 
AKGJi  howlers  act'ualJy  fear  for  their  su- 
preme positiona  and  biff  salaries.  This 
in  itself  is  an  adrni^Hoti  that  they  are  not 
auporior,  and  that  the  real  danger  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
only  highly  paid  figureheads,  and  that 
the  actual  work  is  hpiTig  dmip  elTujenlly 
by  poorV  paid  natives,  who,  they  fear, 
will  get  the  jobs  on  their  merits  if  per- 
mitted to  {'(Jiiijjete  'with  them  in  civil 
service. 

An  (example  of  the  rank  injustice 
practiced  on  looalvrate  eniployeiis  toOk 
place  in  i^'SS.  In  March  of  that  year  the 
Ec.ononiy  act  was  passed.  It  provided 
for  a  15-pereent  reducition  of  the  salaries 
of  ali  federal  employeGs.  Up  to  this  time 
native  workers  in  the  zone  had  never 
been  classed  as  federal  employeesr  al- 
though they  had  been  paid  ont  of  fumls 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  work  in  the 
•Canal  Zone;  neither  had  they  received 
the  benefits  provided  fnr  federal  em- 
ployees by  other  acts  of  Congress^  such 
as  vacations,  sick  leave,  overtime  pay, 
pay  incrpjis^es,  and  retirement  pro-  ^ 
tection.  Now,  however,  they  sudden- 


ly berame.  federal  employees  and  were 
required  to  suffer  the  15-percent  reduc- 
tion in  pay,  even  down  to  the  poor  crip- 
ples who  worked  for  as  little  as  4c  an 
hour! 

Many,  many  promises  of  relief  from 
the  [ireHent  dejjressing  conditions  have 
been  made  to  these  loyal  workers^  but 
very  little  has  actually  been  done  in  their 
behalf.  They  could  have  become  embit- 
tered and  rebellious  bet^ause  of  the  nn- 
juEt  discrimination  against  them^  but 
instead  they  have  followed  the  "feober 
course,  rHali/tug  1}»at  not  only  their  own 
interests  hut  also  the  interests  of  the 
\J.  8,  government  were  ut  etako.  They 
liave  realized^  also,  that  if  they  hope  to 
get  any  real  relief  they  muwt  kV^ep  their 
record  of  loyal  service  nnhlemifihed.  The 
U.  S.  government  hai^  bencHtcd  Ki'catly 
fntni  this  raljojjal  uttiiudn  oji  their  part, 
but  has  notj  as  v^tT  chosen  to  show  any 
appreciation  otf  it,  iSomc  individual  gov- 
ernors and  other  officials  of  the  Canal 
Zone  have  deplored  the  unjust  treatment 
of  theee  people  and  have  sought  to  help 
them,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  bring 
about  the  nt^cHssHiy  ['efinjnri. 

All  of  this  unjust  treatment  of  native 
Panamanians  employed  by  the  TJ.  S, 
government  has  [-^ertainly  not  snrved  to 
strengthen  cordial  relations  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Panama,  neither 
has  it  •enhanced  the  United  States  in  the 
eyes  of  other  Latin  American  countries- 
President  Truman  has  been  called  up- 
on to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  policy 
of  eliminating  racial  discrimination  by 
actiug  to  remedy  the  situation  here,  bu.t 
those  who  have  trne  km^wled^n  krrow 
that  regardless  of  what  he  might  or 
might  not  choose  to  do,  there  is  a  higher 
authority  that  will  take  action  in  behalf 
of  all  oppressed  humankind,  and  not  a 
single  oppressor  will  be  left^  for  He 
'^shalJ  break  in  pieces  the  oppres- 
s„r".—Pf^ahri  72^4. 
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Jesus  the  Promised  Messiah 

WHAT  proof  do  we  have  that  Christ 
Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah? 
Testimony  comes  from  two  sources : 
chronology  and  physical  facts.  Bible 
chronology  definitely  set  the  time  for  the 
appearance  of  Messiah  or  Christ  (the 
Hebrew  word  messiah  and  the  Greek 
word  ciirist  both  mean  "anointed").  It 
is  contained  in  a  prophecy  given  through 
Daniel,  in  the  iirst  year  of  the  rei^n 
of  Darius  the  Mede,  in  539-538  B.C.  To 
Daniel  the  Jew  the  angel  Gabriel  said : 
"Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
people  and  upon  thy  holy  eity."  (Daniel 
9:24)  Not  weeks  of  days  but  weeks  of 
years  are  here  meant,  as  is  frequent  in 
Bible  chronology.  (Genesis  29  r  18,  20, 
25-28;  Ezekiel  4:  6)  Hence  very  modern 
translations  render  it,  "f^eventy  weeks 
of  years."  {An  Amer.  Trans.;  Moffatt) 
Seventy  weeks  of  years  would  multiply 
up  to  490  years.  What  was  to  happen 
relative  to  that  time  period  I  Daniel 
9: 25  says :  "From  the  g-oing  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and 
two  weeks :  the  street  shall  be  built  again, 
and  the  vval],  even  in  troublous  times." 
That  sixty-nine  weeks  of  years,  or  483 
years,  were  to  elapse  between  "the  com- 
mandment to  restore  and  to  build  Jeru- 
salem unto  the  Messiah"  is  clearly 
shown  hy  other  translations,  such  as 
C."  Thomson's  Septuagint  and  Young's 
translation. 

When  was  the  command  given  to  re- 
build desolated  Jerusalem,  which  would 
mark  the  start  of  the  483  years?  The 
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starting  point  came  in  455  B.C.,  when 
King  Artaxerses,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  this  request  of  Nehe- 
miah :  "If  it  please  the  king,  and  if  thy 
servant  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
that  thou  wouldeSt  send  me  unto  Judah, 
unto  the  city  of  my  tather?.'  &e.pTik.hi:es,, 

THAT   I    MAY   BUILD   IT    .    .    .    AND   .    .    .    THE 

WALL  or  THE  CITY." — Nchemiah  2 : 1-8. 

Hence  with  455  B.C.  as  the  start,  the 
483  years  would  end  A.D.  29,  and  we 
would  expect  Messiah  to  appear.  Did 
He!  Luke  3:1-4  reads:  "In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cffisar,  .  .  . 
the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  the 
son  of  Zaeharias  in  the  wilderness.  And 
he  came  into  all  the  country  about 
Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance for  the  remission  of  sins." 
About  sis  months  later  Jesus  came  to 
John  and  was  baptized,  and  at  this  bap- 
tism it  was  evidenced  that  Jesus  became 
the  Anointed  One,  or  Christ,  or  Messiah, 
\>y  being  anointed  with  God's  holy  spirit. 
—Matthew  3 :  13-17 ;  John  1 :  32-34 ;  Luke ' 
4:17-19;  Isaiah  61:1-3. 

And  in  what  year  was  this?  The 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar.  Tiberius  hegan  reigning  in  Rome 
at  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar  on 
August  19,  A.D.  14,  Hence  the  first  year 
of  Tiberias'  Teign.  ^owld  extend  rrom 
that  date  to  August  18,  A.D.  15;  and 
the  fifteenth  year  would  eiitend  from 
August  19,  A.D.  28,  to  August  18,  A.D. 
29.  John's  six  months  of  preaching  be- 
fore Jesus'  appearance  for  baptism 
would  be  sure  to  put  Jesus'  anointing  as 
Messiah  Christ  in  the  year  29.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  of  this  Bible  chronology 
that  the  Jews  were  expecting  and  looking 
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for  the  MessiAh  at  that  particular  time. 
(Lube  3 :  15, 16, 21-23)  At  any  rate,  Jesus 
came  on  time  to  be  Messiah,  to  end  sin 
and  tranKgression  and  effect  reconcilia- 
tion^ to  be  hailed  as  *'the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  a^'ay  the  ein  of  the  world". 
—Daniel  9:  24;  John  1:29. 

Jesus  also  met  the  conditions  concern- 
ing the  seveniieth  week,  or  the  seven 
years  foiiowiTi^  Oie  sixtj-nine  weeks. 
Of  thtit  fteventieth  week  Daniel  9 :  27 
states:  "And  he  shall  confirm. the  cove- 
nant with  iriany  for  one  week:  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  (*auMt;  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease/'  Con- 
firniing  the  covenant  meant  to  make  it 
strong,  and  the  Rppt*arai4ce  of  Jeeus  as 
the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  wonld  be 
blessed  certainly  contirmcd  the  Abra- 
hamie  vovf^unni.  The  ^^niany'^  with  whom 
it  was  confirmed  ''for  one  wefik**  were 
the  many  Jcw&  who  believed  in  Christ 
during  the  week  of  years  from  A-D,  29  to 
36.  Why  tiie  Jews  7  Ret-aiise  tlte  prophecy 
applied  to  Daniel's  people.  ( Daniel  9  r  24) 
That  is  why  Jesus  during  His  minietry 
confined  His  prnHrhing  to  the  Jews^  and 
this  also  explains  why  th^  gospel  did  not 
go  to  the  Gentiles  iiil  A.D.  36.  at  ih^  ^nd 
of  ihvi  seventieth  Week, — Matthew  10:5^ 
6;  15:  24;  Acts  10, 

TTdw  did  Jesus  "canae  the  saerifieo  and 
the  oblation  to  cease"  in  the  midst  of  the 
seventieth  weekt  Josns'  ministry  lasteil 
from  the  fall  of  A,D,  29  to  the  spring  of 
A.B,  33,  Hs  shown  by  the  four  pass- 
overs  He  celebrated  during  His  minis- 
try, (John  2'J'd;  5;1;  6:4;  12:1  and 
13: 1)  Thnii  He  was  put  to  death  on  the 
torture  stake,  His  blood  shed,  and  its 
value  later  presented  to  God  in  heaven 
aw  a  sacrifice  for  man's  eins.  When  He 
did  that  J  ths  satsrkfices  and  oblations 
offered  by  the  Jewish  priesthood  at  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  (leased  to  be  necessary  or  of 
rahie^  for  they  w&r&  only  tyjws  j«>intjn^ 
forward  to  ilcssiah's  sacrificej  and  now 
tlial  the  reality  had  come  the  types  were 
no  longer  needed.   (Hebrews  10:1-10) 
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Hence  after  the  fitsty-nine  weeiks  and  in 
the  midst  or  middle  of  the  seventieth 
week  (His  three-and-a-half-year  minis- 
try being  half  of  seven  years)  Jesus 
Christ  was  ''cut  off''  or  killed,  and  His 
Ka<*rifi(ie  ended  the  t>T)ical  ones  of  the 
Mosaic  law, — Daniel  9:  26/ 

ThiB  chronolo^,  written  568  years  be- 
fore ifessiah  came,  yet  foretelling  the 
very  year  of  His  appeamnee,  is  powerTnl 
proof  of  Bibfe  authentieity  and  identifies 
Jesua  as  the  Seed.  But  it  ia  no  more 
powerful  ihaii  physical  facts  iioneeniiiig 
Jesus,  whieh  were  prophesied  in  the 
Hebrew  ycripturcs  centuries  before  His 
ci»miug.  Weigh  for  yourself  this  evidence 
by  taking  your  Bible  and  cheeking  the 
following  table. 

J«tiuB  uf  Ntiuir«lli  PruvtMl  lu  Bu 
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AWAKEl 


Vainly  endeavoring  to  nuUify  this  evi-    over,  profane  history  corroborates  many 
dence,   some  have  claimed  that  Jesus     of  the  facts  in  the  Gospels. 


knew  the  prophecies  and  maneuvered 
His  life  to  fit  the  conditions.  Only  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  events  is  needed  to 
rout  Buch  a  contention,  for  most  of  the 
occurrences  depended  on  the  actions  of 
His  enemies,  and  only  Gnd  could  resur- 
rect Him.  Others  have  said  Jesus'  dis- 
cipleK  made  up  the  story  of  His  life  so 
that  it  would  fit ;  hut  it  should  be  rerftem- 
bered  that  the  accounts  of  His  life  were 


Faithful  men  and  women  devoted  to 
Jehovah  knew  the  Bible  chronology  and 
the  signs  that  -would  identify  the  Messiah 
when  He  came.  They  were  alert  and 
watching,  and  when  Jesus  eame  and  was 
baptized  and  anointed  with  holy  spirit 
they  recognized  Him  as  Messiah^  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  man's  Redeemer.  He 
was  proved  to  be  such  not  only  by  chro- 


preached   and   written   and   circulated     nology  and  physical  facts,  but  also  by  His 


among  those  living  at  the  time  these 
things  tool:  place,  and  if  these  life  his- 
tories had  been  falsilied  the  people  would 
have  known  it  and  rejected  them  as 
fraudulent.  Instead,  the  accounts  were 
true  to  the  facts,  and  were  preserved  and 
circulated  as  Christianity  spread.  More- 


own  testimony  and  Jehovah's  infallible 
Word.— Matthew  3:17;  20:28;  Luke 
3:22;  24:27;  John  1:14,41,49;  4:2ri, 
26:  Acta  2:29-31;  3:20-26;  13:22,23; 
Romans  5 :  17-19 ;  Galatians  3 :  16 : 1  Tim- 
othy 2:6;  Hebrews  2:9;  5:9;  9:12, 
22-28. 
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Radio  Intolerance  in  Denmark 


By  "Await* '."  correspondent  In  Denmark 

ON'  NUMEEOUS  occasions  the 
Government  Broadcasting  Servi(?e 
(GBfi)  has  allowed  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Denmark  to  at- 
tack Jehovah's  witnesses  over  the  radio 
without  giving  the  witnesses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  or  defend  themselves. 
In  1940,  for  example,  Bishop  Eo&endal 
in  a  half-hour's  talk  ridiculed  and  be- 
littled these  Christians.  Frequently,  dur- 
ing the  regular  broadcasting  of  church 
ser^dees,  the  clergj'  speak  ill  of  the  wit- 
nessea,  bringing;  many  false  accusations 
against  them.  During  one  such  broad- 
cust  in  November,  1942,  Pastor  Georg 
Bartholdy  declared  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses "do  not  believe  in  Jesiis  as  their 
savior  and  neither  do  they  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  son  of  God". 

Anyone  who  knows  even  a  very  little 
about  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  knows  that  such  a 
statement  is  a  bold  lie  directly  opposed 
to  the  Bible  truth  ag  believed  and  pro- 
claimed by  Jehovah's  faithful  witnesses. 

APHIL   22,   1950 


To  say  such  a  thing  is  a  vile  calumny 
calculated  to  bring  reproach  upon  God's 
witnesses.  More  than  this,  the  CfBS  is 
a  party  to  the  mischief,  for,  when  tbey 
are  approached  and  permission  is  asked 
to  answer  the  false  accusations,  Jeho- 
vah's witne sees  are  hau ded  a  bl ank 
refnsal. 

Many  people  here  have  been  aston- 
ished that  Jehovah's  witnesses  have  not 
been  permitted  to  speak  over  tlie  radio 
in  reply  tq  their  assailants.  So  it  was  of' 
much  interest  when,  last  Noveniljer^  it 
was  announced  by  GBS  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  would  be  inter\'ieM-od  during 
a  series  of  broadcasts  entitled  "Free 
Churches  and  Sects". 

The  interview,  however,  did  not  take 
place  and  many  listeners  inquired  of 
GBS  for  an  explanation.  In  answer, 
they  were  told  that  Jehovah's  witnesses 
had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  broad- 
cast because  they  were  fearful  "tliat 
questions  would  be  asked".  The  news- 
papers grabbed  up  this  fahse  story  and 
added  a  few  libelous  statements  of  their 
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owii»  in  order  fo  give  these  ChristiaTis  an 
extra  kick.  However,  in  the  bght  of  past 
^s:perien{'.fi,  it  seem«d  to  th€  people  to  be 
an  altogether  Improhahle  thing  tliat  Je- 
hovah's ^vitnceees  would  refuse  to  an- 
swer any  questions  asked  tliem  regard- 
ing their  beHefs  or  iirlivities.  What,  then, 
was  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  why 
did  the  witnesses  not  take  part  in  the 

Kefusal  was  due  to  the  nahirn  (jf  the 
program,  which  was  designed  to  cast  the 
witnesses  in  an  unfavorable  li^ht,  and  to 
make  them  appear  to  the  radio  audience 
DB  oomieal  and  ridiculous  in  contrast 
with  the  Eatahlished  Church.  Conse 
quently,  Jnliovalfs  witnesses  looked  up- 
on the  broadcast  in  the  same  way  the 
Danish  Pnrhament  viewed  a  tsimilar 
iiroposal  that  certain  parhamcntary 
sessions  be  Itnv^uh-a^t,  Tbi*  witnesses 
would  not  consent  for  the  same  reason 
Parliament  refused.  As  publifihed  by 
B?.rlivfj,yh'.  Tuhndc  (Dec.  8^  1949),  Par^ 
lianient's  refusal  was  because  ORS  v/h^ 


inLereAtfH]  in  broadcasting  only  dehstes 
that  would  create  a  false  impression  and 
not  show  farhamcnt  tti  a  true  light 

This  is  precisely  how  Jehovah^s  wit- 
nesses viewed  the  matter.  But  there  iw 
this  important  difference  between  tlie 
two  inatances:  Parliament  was  allowed 
tn  ivfijM^  sueli  a  proposed  broadcast 
without  OBS'  ventnrini?  to  send  out  a 
mislcadin;;  statement  about  it,  and  with- 
out -the  press  feeling:  itself  impelled  to 
add  more  slander.  This,  however,  they 
did  in  the  case  of  Jehovah's  witnesBes. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  describe 
this  condition  in  Dh^jjuuirk  wlinn  hn 
writes:  ^'Justice  is  turned  away  back 
wardv  nnd  ri^htcou?Tiet?s  stnndeth 
afar  off;  for  truth  iri  fallen  in  the 
street,  and  uprightness  cannot  en^ter," 
— Isaiah  59: 14,  Am,  Stan.  V&r. 

Jehovah*s  witnesses  do  not  expect  to 
reepivK  jlJ^^ir't*,  uv  f.xpw^t  to  see  Ihp 
truth  favored,  under  the  regime  of  this 
present  evil  worhl  under  i:>atan  the  Dcv- 
rls  rule. — 2  Corinthians  4;  4, 


Books  for  Your  Library 

**Tk€  TtiAh  Shall  Make  Yoa  Free" 

*'The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand" 

"IM  God  Be  True" 

These  three  books  are  of  real  and  unusual  value.  They  brijjg  a  keen 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  Ihn  Scriptures.  As  their  pages  are  read  ap- 
preciation and  nmierMtauding  of  Qod^s  purposes  will  grow,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  will  become  brighter,  and  peace  of  mind  will  increase. 
They  will  be  sent  to  you  for  your  library  for  only  $1, 
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ORLD 


MAKCH 


In  the  TJ.  N. 

■%>■  The  V.  S.  wsa  charEed  b^fate 
a  special  "U.  K.  committee  on  slaT- 
ery  (3/2)  wltti  tolerating  forced 
lalior  practices  nn  a  wide  scale 
and  <>ren  p<?r[DittiDi,'  chsw?b  nC  "■nit- 
right  slavery"  In  (leflam.'e  of  the 
Con  Bti  tut  ion.  Tiife  ocuuiatttei?'^  at- 
teDtioD  was  directed  to  forced 
eonttact  labor  in  states  like  Con- 
necticut, Florida.  Maine,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  Te5:as  and  CaliTornia. 
Th*  list  of  chnTpes  was  presented 
by  the  nailonal  secretary  of  the 
Worker  a  Defense  League. 

TLe  World  Court  at  the  Hague 
ruled  (S/3)  asainst  the  pffort  to 
restrict  the  ii?e  oi  the  veto  116  ff- 
gnrds  tiie  adinlaSiloii  of  new  mfrui- 
bers  to  the  XT.  N. 

U,  N.  SPt^retary  Oenei-fil  Trygve 
Lie,  in  an  eiTort  to  break  a  dead- 
Cock  over  ChiiLese  rex(r»istintntiori 
In  Tlie  TJ.  N.,  circulated  a  private 
memorandum  urglaff  a  CTnipro- 
mlee  on  tlie  question.  He  suggest- 
ed that  whether  or  not  a  natioH 
indlTidually  recosnlHed  another 
ant! on  ehmild  not  influrneft  f>r 
hamper  efforts  to  give  that  ofher 
nation  recognition  In  tlie  U.  N., 
which  was  a  different  matter.  Be- 
inp  charged,  then,  with  surren- 
derLiifi  to  thf^  Soviet  in  this  te- 
Bpect,  Lie  defniiiled  his  rlijht  tfj 
Intervene  In  tlie  altaatlon  becnuse 
of  China's  Important  place  in  the 
U,  N.,  as  a  permunent  member  of 
the  Security  Cciancil, 

T!ie  Se^'iirity  Oxiuni:!!  voted 
(£/M)  to  appoint  a  medintoi'  to 
OTCTsee  demfiltnrlzation  of  Kash- 
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mir  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
plehisclte  to  dwlde  whether  the 
priDL-ely  state  is  I0  be  joined  to 
India  or  Pakistan. 

Fucha  Sentenced  to  Prison 

■^  Dr.  Klaus  Emi!  JuUbs  Fuehe. 
a  German-born  nlomtc  scientist 
and  communist,  was  found  guilty 
of  haviuff  transmitted  atomic  se- 
erets  of  both  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
to  Russia.  He  wsa  seoteni^^'l  to 
14  years'  iraprlsonmeut,  the  high- 
est penalty  ptissihle  tor  violating 
the  British  Official  Secrets  Act. 
He  may  set  time  off  for  good  be- 
havior. Russia  let  It  be  known 
that  Fuchs  was  not  her  spy,  and 
said  hia  confession  was  a  grpen 
fabrication. 

Vote  on  Leopold's  Betum 

<$>  The  much-debate  referenduni 
nn  til*  return  of  Kiufi  L*oiwild  III 
to  Belgium's  throne  was  fltinliy 
held  (3/12).  It  wQS  a  quiet  af- 
fair, and  the  kirg  woo  a  slender 
margin,  57.68  perwnt  of  the  votes 
being  cast  in  his  faror.  The  raar- 
.  gin  ivns  not  considered  enouch  tr> 
warrant  tlic  Itlnp'a  return,  an  it 
was  feared  that  widespread  tur- 
moil Would  result.  The  Catholi(i 
Christian, Social  Eiarty,  howe-v^r. 
contlUTied  to  agitate  for  Leopold: 

French  Assembly  Brawls 

'%^  According  to  news  reports. in 
early  Marcl,  communists  in  the 
Frrrnrh  National  Assenjbly  reSflrt- 
eil  to  fist  flgiittnE  itnd  vlolenfe  to 
gain  iheir  ends  in  opposing  meas- 
ures intended  to  deal  .with  8at>- 


otage  against  the  mlUtary-dld 
prograoi  by  which  France  wUI  get 
arms  trora  the  V.  S.  Strikes  had 
spread  throughout  the  country, 
apparently  to  further  the  same 
end.  But  the  assembly  (3/8) 
passed  the  antisabotage  bill  303- 
1^6.  Debate  on  thg  aid  program 
then  foHftWeii,  and  the  commu- 
nists fought  fiercely  against  the 
final  passing  of  the  aid  measure, 
which  was  neTertheleas  approved 
declsEvely  by  a  vote  of  418-181. 

Frani!e-9a&r  Agrecjnents 

■^  A  flfty-year  lease  on  the  op- 
eration of  Saar  coal  mines 
was  agrf-ed  upon  (3/31  between 
France  and  the  Saar.  The  Saar 
Is  to  be  self -governed,  hut  France 
will  retiiin  direction  of  external 
affairs.  The  region  will  be  linked 
to  France  economically.  The 
agreement  is  aubjert  to  approvql 
in  the  peate  treaty  yet  to  be 
made.  Chancellor  Adenauer  of 
Germany  said  that  German  faith 
In  the  Western  Allies  had  been 
severely  damaged  by  the  France- 
Saar  agreements,  and  tliat  Euw- 
pean  unity  was  pndangered.  The 
West  Gfrmau  Kovernment  Insist- 
ed that  a  plebiscite  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Saar  should 
tfe  seiiitrated  from  Germany,  and 
issued  an  otheial  White  book  on 
the  subject.  Ocnuaoy  wants  a 
voice  In  decisions  cfptertiing  the 
Saar  when  the  peace  treaty  Is 
drawn  up. 

The  Shfpkov  Conlegsloiw 

■$>  According  to  a  dccTimcnt  re- 
leased by  the  D.  S.  State  Depart- 
ment (3/4),  the  mystery  of  how 
Communist  governmeutH  obtain 
confc.^hlons  from  accused  persons 
was  cleareil  up  by  Withael  Ship- 
kov,  a  U.S.  Legation  aide  at 
Sofia.  Shipkov,  accused  of  spyiag 
for  the  U.  S.,  after  being  subject- 
ed to  torture  and  protracted  Ques- 
tioning, agreed  to  become  in  turn 
a  spy  for  Bulgaria,  hut  wrote  In- 
stead an  8,000-word  account  of  his 
experiences  In  the  hands  of  the 
communists.  In  early  March  he 
was  again  irreiSted  afid  tried  and 
confessed  to  lia\ing  spied  for  the 
U.S.  and  Britain  for  n  period  of 
six  years.  He  repudiated  his  ac- 
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oaant  of  toFhtree  at  tbe  luuidB  of 
tlie  commimiBta  and  eald  be  luul 
beon  treated  **very  good",  Otben 
on  trial  for  spying  likewise  dpnied 
b^lng  miatrefttflfl.  sniptov  was 
BftWRjired    to    flfieen    ytoitv'   Im- 

Folacd  to  Stdfie  Oharvh  lAiida 

4t  Prflmlor  Jofleph  Cyrankl^wlra 
rtf  Poland  annouQued  (3/6)  Chat 
the  RoriiHii  rathnlic  Church  will 
ba  fit  r  I  pped  of  ItQ  major  la  nd 
hojilltiea  as  the  nest  step  Id  Po- 
latid's  flj^rnrlan  reform  prDgram. 
Tbo  Council  of  M1n1it«rB  has 
grafted  a  dw>r««  that  ra]]i  for 
0^  nfttl«nalf^Atfon  ftf  nit  rhurrh 
entMrPA  PXf^pfKllni;  lilO  hectares 
{about  250  acres).  Rh  aluo  HiK^ke 
af  a  "diunjh  tiiiul"  that  will  be 
u»^  to  provide  flnanclal  hftlpt 
petiBlon&  and  sorlnl  Insuraocc  for 

Rus^BD  ElectLona 

^  Tliv  Hii»Hluuij  111  mid-March* 
100,000,000  of  rhtui,  overaJjad- 
ow«4  by  preat  pltturca  of  Stalin, 
Wflnt  to  thfl  poUa  to  casi  chnlr 
T^tce  for  tlio  candEdat^B  4«l«ct«il 
by  the  gnvftrnment.  No  ottier  vote 
Wfta  posAlhlo-  Tti^re  w^rp  no  ofh^^r 
CflnrildHtPs.  It  w^H  n  f^lnglP'tklcrt 
Msrtlon.  nepiUy  Prnmter  YvacUe- 
Blav  M-  Moloiuv  spoke,  but  iiot 
Prpirler  Stalin.  In  hts  sppechr 
Mt^lolC^r  s:t1d  thfit  RusqIq  ^db  In 
ferestcd  In  pcnoc^  with  alt  atber 
etatce  an<I  that  ImpcriaiLfir  ^'hlack- 
mailers"  <?ouid  not  fd^ht*ti  Kua- 
Mla  with  "th^  hydr^gf^n  afomle 
hflmh,  whloh  does  not  In  fact 
exist'*.  Another  deputy  iir^ujivr, 
Gtonfi  M.  Maleiikov,  d^lared 
IhaL  Russia  was  *readj-  to  partic- 
ipate tn  all  honest  plans,  oicas^ 
ur^  and  actions  d^jfoed  to 
aTert  war\ 

Strike  In  Italy 

^  Ten  Italiaa  prorln^ta  were 
nearly  paralyzed  In  mld-Eklarch 
by  a  f^ommunlBt-led  General  Con- 
federation of  Labor  strike  The 
Btriic^  was  called  in  protMT  To  tlie 
voDDdJng  of  flv^  worti^r*  in  a 
rtgnr  wirji  the  poiict  at  Forio 
Marehcrar  Thens  waa  much  vlo- 
leaw. 
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^  The  Tot^a  of  Greece  went  to 
the  polU  <B/d>  Jn  the  flnst  na- 
tJoDBl  eieotiMi  In  too*  je^n. 
Thvr^  were  S4  parties  with  SJUUU 
csndldfit^A  rmnppTln^  for  the  2Sl> 
parliajn^tary  KfltB,  Oonserra- 
tlre  DartJes  woo  hIkjuC  S5  percent 
uf  the  votei;  rigbt-wlng  Popn- 
Hats*  headed  by  Constant  In  Tsal- 
daHa,  settlag  more  votes  than 
Any  other  slagtft  part;;  and  een- 
ter  parties  won  aoot^e^  3S  per- 
i^nt.  The  leftist  partfefl  ^ined 
about  1U  [H^nvnt,  rnnvlnff  atmnt 
20  penvnt  ro  the  remalnlne  small 
pftrilesu  Leadtttuf  till*  t-eutcr  par- 
Uhh  a>iJ't:^  lo  a  coBlltloD  titttk  of 
Ocneral  Nichotns  PlaaClras,  lead- 
er of  the  Natlooal  Progressive 
Unton»  A  new  part?  and  the  larc* 
est  wpter  ^ roup. 

Ban  Afutiist  NoMrHoflleoi* 

#  The  Saudl-AraWau  woveru* 
lueiit  lA9ued  a  communique  stat- 
ing that  an^  noo-Mo^lem  found 
Id  M^rcd  area*  of  McK^n  and  Kltr 
dtna  would  b«  atibj«ct  to  a  prtaoa 
aentencft  of  up  to  flT«  years  and 
ft  Hoe  of  up  to  ifl^-UM]  Nor  will 
t  h**  po vprn  men  f  bft  r<«DODSi  t)  ie 
for  I  lie  safety  of  any  aua-MuKltrOJ 
found  lu  Lheae  areas, 

Jordan-IankAl  Puit 

#  Klufi  AbduDub  of  Jordaiit  tn 
pnrly  Ararcb,  dioth)  quk-kly  to 
overct>mt  any  o|>po?iMoi9  lo  a  pro- 
posed, jwcrptly  nt^gnriHtf^l  nnr- 
ag^rcfiBlon  Da<*t  wKti  Israel  He 
appointed  ^anilr  Paaha  Hlfal  lu 
form  a  new  Jordan  cabinet.  Tbe 
prevlona  premier,  TewAk  Paaha, 
had  resigned  on  the  2d  bc<ranse 
be  objected  to  a  pea{?e  a^p'eement. 
One  feature  of  ihe  paet  was  to 
give  Jordan  a  Jree  port  at  Haifa 

SCfvbMr  CaAA  Akhikh  OrithJam 

^  Be^aoae  h<  mattried  au  ISuKllati 
white  girl,  Seretse  Khamaf  young 
headmao  of  the  Baman^wato 
tribe  in  Becboanaland,  wa^ 
barred  by  the  Brlttsh  {^vemment 
(Iq  earl;  March)  from  assumiog 
hLff  ehieftaineblp  for  five  yftars 
or  loore.  The  case  aroused  wtde 
ludlKualJou  HL  UJt?  *;uvermueur* 
acttoDt  lu  BritaiD  and  Africa-  Thfr 
Liberal  part;  chalieaged  the  La- 


tfc&f  fovemment  oo  its  tpefttmemt 
of  the  RamflngwAto  ehlf^f. 

K1lki«t»&-IikdiM&  Ooamoti 

^  Press  and  radio  atDrtes  of 
Hludij'Moidem  rluta  Id  ludla,  dr^ 
culBted  In  Pakistan,  brought  n 
protest  from  t2ie  Indian  ffqyern 
mant  (3/6)  as  vlolntlna  the  India- 
Pflklstnn  asr^ment  of  ld4fi  which 
prohibit*  tnflammHtory  propngan- 
dft.  The  two  nfltlonfl  agreed  (S/7) 
to  the  appoint  meat  of  a  mediator 
Id  pfTortJj  to  Iron  out  Llielr  dlft^r- 
euct»  uTer  the  territory  of  Kaah- 
mlfr  which  the;  both  waot. 

BunsB*!  Plight 

4-  In  a  Plate  of  dvll  war  Burma 
dods  that  thniiFinnriB  of  viii>]^rn 
nrfl  flppini;  tr>  thp  cltlf^a,  and  Raa- 
«ooii,  the  capital*  now  Ima  L«arly 
a  uiJlliou  ;MipidflLlon.  OTeix:roiffd- 
ins^  crime,  dlMase,  filth  and  im- 
morality ai^  rife.  Mrnnwhlio  the 
primo  minister^  Tbaklb  Nd,  le 
seoklnff  to  hrtng  abont  a  lluddMvt 
revival  bj-  the  pRrnding  of  rriicn 
«n(J  by  oftipr  i^lietnnti  prnfUffi^, 

Aid  to  rtet  Nam 

^  The  Vlel  Nam  governiiieut  of 
Bau  Da]  Is  anxlousi  ityf  help  and 
military  aupplipa  from  the  U.  S,, 
hut  wante  it  direct,  not  throURh 
Friin<*e  Formerly  a  pHrt  of  French 
Indn-t'hlaa,  V]pt  Nnm  hi^ff  Fit- 
tfiinprt  ft  fflnslrtpratilp  d(*^ri*p  of 
iDrtejieTideiiWK  hut  foreijfn  airalrs 
are  ■till  In  Lhc!  Lauda  uf  ihv 
French. 

Th«  Chin«fie  Flcturd 

^  While  Acting  President  U 
Tgudb  jen  of  Chitia  was  Jn  the 
U.  S.  for  an  operation,  the  state 
of  thiopfs  In  ChioB  bad  grown 
PTogree^lveiy  worse  tor  the  I^h- 
flnrallPt  ranswL  FJnslly  Ll  hfid 
Dothlrte  left  hilt  his  title.  Geoerar 
IzssLLU^t  Cldaug  Kai-shek  had  wllU- 
drawn  to  Formoaa,  where  he  tried 
to  make  thlngg  secure  for  the  last 
remnants  of  Xationallem.  March  l 
he  announced  he  would  re-assume 
hia  position  as  president.  In  New 
T^>rlc,  Lt  rtenDur(?ed  Chiang  aa  a 
dleiBtor  and  said  he  hnd  no  in- 
lemlt'ji  of  riUflnulufi  ]i\a  pi^yJllmi 
aa  adfog  presideot,  thoiJgh  not 
acting  for  the  time  beln^.  He  said 
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h«  would  return  to  Fwnaoea  and 
ov^tbrtuvf  th«  Q«nertiIlB9flnoL  Tli« 
mf^ana  nf  flO(N>inpli«hins  tbfs  feat 
were  not  In  evidGnee,  however 

Nationalist  air  ralfla  nn  CftntOit 
(3/3>  were  maftJng  that  city  a 
[}liuiG  of  terror.  The  number  of 
caauaUte*  waa  i>lat:Kl  hL  1,000. 
ftnd  people  w^r^  flef^ing  fropa  the 
dty  tn  all  dirwtiong.  Much  of 
ditna  was  In  the  grip  of  the 
worst  faTTilne  In  72  ywirs  and  the 
U^nimunlst  ffovernm*^nt  wa  s 
frPi^fltJy  woiTlf^l  ovtr  the  sLtua- 
t  lOD.  Somfi  20,0(X),0(K>  itf'rfiftn  r 
wtirti  starvlnff  while  nnochet  10,- 
000+000  were  uii  short  rulioiiH. 

In  the  rh[lipiiintra  thR  ffovprn- 
ment  was  hecoTriia^  lntLTtJ\Hinj;lj 
disturbed  over  the  Lndux  of  Chi 
naso  commi][iletijt  ecm«  'J5,000  of 
them,  who  wore  c>nt«rlMj|c  le^jally 
nnri  lll^^^alfy.  finrt  pvkkntly  pl*n-' 
nlnir  t"  iiUvnrK'f*  rnmtniinlsm  in 
the  Islunftsj. 

StrihoB  In  Japan 

^  Early  Mnrt*h  saw  the  bofitn- 
nlnp;.  In  Jiipitn,  of  what  Wft3 
<axllwl  a  laltor  otT^'DHlvo  for  a 
roLiiul  of  wafse  introasws.  The  gov- 
emmpnr'a  poJiry  nf  kpeping  wa^ps 
down  sonant  to  Dar  Uinntion  as 
dt-matjdrd  I^v  Uhh  fKLUimtlon.  The 
flist  to  po  nil  fltiike  wetv  tilt:  Na- 
tlonat  Fedcffttloa  of  Metal  Miaea 
Workers,  add  othtr  unions  atased 
brief  elt-down  atriltes  and  hetd 
vvagB-detnand  ralHes.  The  Con- 
servative cabinet  of  Premier  Yo- 
shirta  movi^rt  to  put  strlnRertt 
curbs  on  strikes  threatening  vitfil 
industrtes.  But  the  gtrllieB  con- 
ttuueil  to  spread,  and  by  uiIO- 
March  were  nation- wldc^. 

Aelieson  on  the  Far  Kast 
^  Secretary  of  State  Achcson,  in 
a  «pee<±i  at  San  Francisco  (3/lS>i 
dedned  the  Asiatic  poHcy  of  the 
n.  S.  AS  not  a  n*?;r:^tiTe  one^  *eet- 
Ine  only  to  cht^k  thp  sprsart  of 
i^oiDinunlsm.  but  a  i>osltlTe  ope  oT 
aid  to  AsiftLie  couittiiiss  iij  Lhyir 
eflCorts  bo  throw  off  poverty  aud 
foreign  domination.  In  support  i>f 
that  paltey^  he  said,  the  U.  S.  waa 
ready  to  give  "appropriate'"  milt 
tary,  technical  and  economic  help 
ro  Asiftrir  ronntrliH  with  a  stabEe 
Ewvernmeiit  and  a  real  desire  for 


freedoiu.  He  warned  the  Chinese 
jDl«re  In  T«gard  to  ^olng  beToud 
their  own  t)order9  to  advanee 
theJr  alms. 

AlaflkAand  Ibwall 

^  The  CAn»e  of  Aldjskan  and 
Hawatlan  statehood  was  ad- 
vaQOcd  another  step  (S/8)  whfln 
the  Hoii£e  of  R^present^tivee  act- 
ed Jn  favor  of  Alask^'^  admiasion 
to  the*  Lnion  by  a  vote  of  lSO-146, 
and  Tonr  day  a  later  dlil  i^vf^n  bet- 
ter for  Hawaii  by  apppovine  ira 
Mdiiitsfeiod  2fll-llO.  The  urntler  of 
maklnK  thenft  territories  the  40th 
aod  DO[h  eta  tea  of  the  Union  ia 
now  up  to  tJio  R^nat^  and  (he 
presUleiiL 

"Public  Fttnda  for  PubUt: 

flvbttob** 

#  Thtr  American  Assndtttloii  of 
fk:]l(K)l  AdailulMi'aturij  rtitnluver- 
whelminj^ty  (70Ort-2>  In  favor  of 
a"puhUc  fund«  for  public  school^'* 
roRfilutlDh  odoptc^l  at  tho  70th  an 
mial  fonrentlon  of  ch«  Influential 
nfi90i?iatlnh  (3/1),  at  AtlantSo 
THy.  Ar  fht^  \atu>nrtl  (V^nffrpfls  of 
I'arotits  anrt  Tea<'lierfl  nie(*tlnp  tn 
fjhlfl^^  <H/6J.  It  WHB  h1»o  held 
thjjt  only  public  nchuols  sliuijld 
re<:eLvfl  If.  H-  al*!,  Mr?,  F",  D,  Roo^ 
cvelt,  ot  Sew  Haven^  Connwtirut* 
(yiO),  renfflrqiod  her  etond  th^t 
federal  aid  to  ^ucatlon  «honld 
go  only  to  public  schools  and  be 
limited  str^ctry  to  ^iK'ntlnnnl 
purpoSPH. 

tJDcmployment  In  the  U*  & 

^  The  Bureuu  of  (he  Census  re- 
ported (3/0)  that  uueniployineDt 
had  reached  a  nine-year  peak  of 
ljC84,000,  The  prccedlog  peak  was 
in  IMl,  when  there  were  5,020,000 
unemployed. 

The  Coal  FrvUem 

^  Tbe  signaiurpa  of  TT^fW  rep- 
resentatives and  coal  operators  to 
HEi  a^nwuient  brought  tiie  sreat 
coal  ^rlke  of  1^49-50  to  a  close 
(3/5).  One  of  the  most  prolonged 
and  bitter  wage  negotiations  In 
the  history  of  the  eoal  industry 
waa  endedi  at  least  for  the  time 
belag.  But,  said  President  Trn- 
mnn,  this  ftf^tti4>ni4)nt  had  "in  no 
way  diminJsbei]  the  need  for  a 


Icmg-iantfa  stvdF  of  tb«  ooal  in- 
dutftry,  wlQi  tike  ^rtew  of  flnding 
And  pntttnff  tnto  effiMit  thi^  best  bo- 
Intions  of  ItB  problema  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  miners;,  tlie  op- 
erators aod,  above  tiU,  the  nation* 
al  interest". 

Coploit  and  Qubitoher  Ca«e« 

^  Judith  Coidon,  former  U-  5, 
DernirUuftJiL  of  Justice  employee, 
and  Vftlentln  A.  Oubitchev,  Bus* 
aian  cnploeer  in  the  U.  N*,  were 
tonvifted  by  a  federal  Jurj'  (3/7) 
in  iht>  spy  ease  in  whteh  they 
were  both  InToIved.  Mlae  Coplon 
w^fts  fient**nfVHl  to  live  yf^flrpi'  ira- 
prlsnament  for  ponflplrapy  fln^J 
fifteen  years  for  atttmipttfd  eaplo- 
rj]iiit%  lo  be  w*rveil  concurrently. 
<Jubitchev  waft  F^ntenced  to  fif- 
teen year*  for  flpylrtK*  but  was 
allowed  the  option  of  returning 
to  Itumla  to  e&rape  the  penalty. 

Senate  Votes  Houalng  Bill 

<!^  The  U.  S,  Senate  voted  (3/15) 
the  expendituie  of  S2J  million  to 
furthpr  the  conatructlon  of 
tnlddJ(!  lnoorni>  hoUif^Ing,  but  Toted 
down  the  prci^ldent^e  program  of 
asstf3tano«  for  houalnj;  coopera- 
tives 

•World**  EDd*  by  Bomb  Not  Due 

^  The  rorm^T*  rbnlrman  Of  thfi 
Aromie  Energy  Of>intnlaBlon.  Da- 
vid B.  Liiientnai,  stated  (3/1) 
that  asserlioim  l^v  bcleaLlEttB  and 
at'ine  olhere  that  the  hydrogen 
bomb  could  end  the  world  were 
wrong  and  serve^l  only  to  aprcad 
a  ^^growing  sen^e  of  hopelessness 
and  helpleasnees**  among  Amer- 
ieanS- 

A^g|^ntIIla  Curbs  Oroat  Paper 

^  Ttio  further  enrhing  nf  L(t 
fremvi,  Argentina's  greatest 
newspaper^  was  noted  La  early 
Mart'li.  Im  Frejufti  L^anuot  import 
uews]jriiit  and  was  denied  per- 
migf^ion  to  install  a  □e^v  press,  or- 
dered from  the  U.  £.  These  re- 
strictiong  were  impoeed  in  epite 
of  the  fact  thsit  V,  S,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Miller,  visiting 
Argentina,  expresaed  U.  S*  COD- 
rt>rn  ovpF  the  ]lmitatlon  of  fi-ee* 
dom  of  the  prei^  in  Argentlnap 
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Yours  to  Enjog 

Picture  yonrself  in  a  garden  capahlH 
of  providiDg  for  your  every  uperK  Listen 
to  the  happy  langhLnr  of  j>erfect  children. 
Contemplal«  the  blessings  of  perfect 
heal  til,  peace  and  contentment  among 
humankind.  Would  you  not  be  hoppy  to 
know  that  this  and  much  more  con  b& 
yonrs  to  enjoy  t 


Before  brushing  away  the  beautiful  picture  that  your 
aiiiitl  has  painted^  before  concjuding  that  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  yourself  and  your 
loved  ones  to  investigate  further.  The  Bible  clearly 
foretells  that  such  conditions  will  soon  exist  upnu  the 
earth.  Would  you  like  to  know  more  fthoiit  ihi'we  hlessirig^T 
Then  read 

The  Watchtower 


The  WatchtQwtr  magazine  has  a^  its  purpose  to  in- 
crease und&rstjindiiig  of  the  Bible.  A  re^^i^ar  reading 
of  its  pages  will  unfold  for  you  the  prospeets  of  blesK- 
ings  that  can  come  only  from  the  bounteous  hand  of 
A  loving  Creator.  Tlte:  Watckt&uer  has  no  comnacr- 
dal  ti«M.  Neither  is  it  bound  by  ancient  creeds-  The 
Watchtower  is  free  and  uses  its  freedom  to  awjikpn 
ita  readers  to  blessings  which  you,  too,  may  enjoy. 
It  will  come  to  your  home  twice  monthly  for  a  year 
for  only  $L  If  your  subscription  is  mailed  before 
May  1,  1950,  8  booklets  on  Scriptural  snbje(^Ls  will 
be  sent  free. 


NlUDB 


WATCfrrowEB  IIT  AdMiM  St.  Brooklpi  1,  N,  T. 

Fl^qw  pnter  my  acbsCTtptlon  for  The  Watcktatcer  tor  1  ye*r*  If  I  m«il  this  before  liar  1,  1060, 
I  jun  to  Fe<r«ive  S  Sriiptani  booUetB  fre&  I  Lave  eurlosed  SL 

™^_ __ Siren ^ _ 
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AW  A  K'^  I 


RELIGION  AND  THE 
WORKINGMAN 

Extent  and  purpose  of  Catholic  Action  in  labor 


Hang  the  Black  Crepe  on  Wooster 

How  death  came  to  freedom  in  this  Ohio  towTi 


Yellowstone  Spouts  Off! 

Meet  sotne  of  the  leading  citizens  of  geyseriand 


The  Meaning  of  Baptism 

Not  an  empty  religious  ceremony 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

N«^vn  ffouroH  *bat  are  filil«  to  keep  you  avmk^  to  the  vital  £iHni«s 
of  owr  ^iaiex  tntut  he  uniettered  hy  censar^dp  4iy^  aeliish.  ixiier^ste. 
"Awak*l"  hofl  no  fVtters^  It  reeoAiizcB  frtcts,  fti^a  facta,  is  free  to 
publish  fi^cU.  It  i5  net  bound  t:y  political  ambitions  or  obli^ticna;  it  Is 
unhamfxencJ  hy  e/dvtcixa&ra  Wic^e  iaea  must  not  l>e  trodden  onj  it  is 
urtpt%)tH[icec2  by  tradiUonal  creede^  This  journal  ke^pn  ft*el£*  free  ihat 
it  ma.y  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  do&a  n^t  Abi>'e  its  fr««dom.  It 
jTiBdntaJns  inte^Jrtty  to  truth, 

*<AwaJw  J"  iMes  the  r^^ar  news  dunnelo,  hut  I*  n&t  d^pcn^fcnt  on 
tKem,  lie  ovrti  correftpondents  are  on  all  continefito,  in  »cqres  o£  naticns. 
From  ^Jw  fcmr  <iom«»  erf  thft  earth  their  u£vc«nBoi^ed»  ovt^tti^-nc^nea 
reporttf  Contfl  to  y^u  ^rc<a^  these  rolumttf.  This  ^urnnl  a  vi^wpoi^t 
ia  n<tt  nftrrow,  but  i*  iniem*iiona].  It  is  rsAd  in  nvlny  nations.  In  raosyy 
languors,  by  perfons  of  «11  n^*.  Through  its  pn^s  many  fields  of 
knowlt^tl^  P«»*  in  review — jjovernment,  comm*rc«r  rpligion,  history^ 
^ograpWi  science,  social  conditions,  natur&l  ^vond<»rs — -v/ny^  its  to-ver- 
a^e  Is  a^  brood  «4  ih«  earth  ai^d  a«  hi^h  as  tha  heav«rts. 

"Awake  I"  plcd^s  itself  to  righteous  principles,  ^  exposing  hidden 
foe*  artd  ^lU^lle  dUn^rs,  to  ch<unpionind  freedom  for  all,  tcs  comforting 
m&um^t^  AiiJ  iimiiAthttiiti^  thane  dAsnettrtcned  hy  the  failures  of  a 
delinfltiP^nt  wcrl^i,  rcTlectiji^  sure  hope  for  tiie  otatUfthmcnt  &f  a  riAht- 
eoue  N^w  World, 

G«t  acquointcd  with  "AwaJwr'  Kcfp  AWAke  by  reading  '"Awoke!" 


vfATcHrOTFE;n  bi^ls  and  TRArr  aonrETY.  iwc. 
Ii7  Adamir  iitt*w*  teruuiiyn  1.  N.  V.,  r.  S.  Ah 

Fivt  atfiu  «  upx  On^  doiijir  A  rv«r 

<Mt*r  Tftvlp  RobRHllhlltfn  lUlB 

AMriit.  rS„  11T  Ad»w  S-.  biHkln  1.  N.V.  tL 
Ataxlli,  1 1  Innnirt  hi.,  &UtUiflelJ.  y.9.W.  4n 
C4uAl  f  (I  IrrlE)  Mtr.  iMroato  5,  QaUrlo  |l 

I*tttfld.  m  Cra*^a  TuTTV-  i«i*a,  w.  ^  ^t 


t«*(ttu*H  fhtiutl  h  not  44  jAw  In  pv  nma- 

galf  LhUTBTT  of  nKHtry,  itmitUnHi  v*  tUttVf^  it 
ErvAlfU  nvn  nanLrln  what  n  «Act  If  ivnlcd, 
hf  IntfTDtUoBll  IHDQ  4tlW  nur.  M|bPTi(ni«U 
fgtm  In  diJFvnDt  wvntrla  m  hm  iWwl  ID  '"ul 

Entend  b  9»«d-tUu  uiUh  at  RnViklfn.  S.  T .  Ad  gf  HtfA  J,  l^f  0<   mnted  la  TJ.  $.  A. 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  WORKINGMAN 

Extent,  Purpose  and  Effect  aC  Cathollo  Action  Ed  Laliftr 


RELIGION  and  labor.  There  was  a 
fimfc  when  these  would  have  "been 
considered  strange  bedfellows.  Particu- 
larly was  this  true  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century,  whieh 
saw  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  organization,  only  to  be  superced- 
ed by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
And,  doubtless,  that  is  what  T.  V.  Pow- 
derJy,  for  thirteen  years  the  colorful 
president  of  ^he  K.nigVjtf>,  -wonld  Inave 
thought;  for  his  lengthy  autobiography 
The  Path  1  Trod  contains  an  extensive 
and  bitter  indictment  of  'Ti('e!esiastical 
Opposition".  Incidentally,  Powderly  was 
a  devout  Oatholie  with  soeialistie  ideals. 
Today,  however,  there  is  the  closest 
cooperation  between  religion  and  labor. 
indicative  of  this  are  the  remarks  made 
bv  Jack  Kroll,  director  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  (FAC)  of  the  CIO, 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Religion 
and  Labor  Foundation.  According  to  him 
no  two  interests  of  the  nation  are  more 
happily  joined  in  a  single  foundation 
than  religion  and  labor.  '"Between  uS 
there  ought  to  be  complete  liarmony," 
he  said,  "for  w^e  arp  both  devoted  to 
the  ideal  of  human  welfare."  He  further 
stated,  "It  is  w^ritten  that  'the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire'.  It  is  also  written  that 
you  'shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  grain'.  Now  the^e  two  texts  de- 
clare the  whole  philosophy  of  just  and 
harmonious  labor  relations.  They  declare 
a  great  policy,  in  ^Vvlch  labor  and  T^ii- 
icion  can  join  without  reKervation." 
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While  the  Protestant  clergymen  and 
church  groups  are  often  urged  to  take 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
iabor,  their  activity  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  the  labor  activity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  the  basis 
for  such  activity  Catholics  point  with 
pride  fo  the  expressions  of  their  leaders. 
Two  of  the  predecessors  of  fJie  present 
pope,  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI,  have  issued 
encyclicals  on  the  subject^  wbieh  have 
been  termed  the  "Magna  Chartas  of  La- 
bor", Regarding  the  present  pope  we 
continually  note  such  headlines  in  the 
papers  as  "Pope  Hails  Workingman — 
Says  Catholic  Church  Seeks  to  Improve 
Labor  Conditions",  and  "Pope  Holds 
Unions  Needed  in  Economy  That  Has 
Defects",  while  Cardinal  Spellman  "Cites 
Dignity  of  Labor". 

Then  there  is  the  Catholic  Defense 
League,  which  gives  free  advice  on  la- 
bor legislation  to  trade  imiotis,  bandies 
cases  of  discrimination  and  arrest  for 
labor  activities,  etc. ;  and  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  whose 
social  iiction  department  has  an  especial- 
ly effective  publicity  bureau  which  makes 
Jinown  the  labor  vi^ws  of  the  more  liberal 
elements  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Catholic  Labor  Schools 

The  Catholic  Church  also  organizea 
labor  schools,  the  fir^t  being  the  Xavier 
Lfibor  School  of  New  York  city,  founded 
in  1935.  Tbday  there  are  more  tVian  a 
hundred  such ,  schools,  located  in  every 


mduatrial   city   of   the   United    States,  distribution  ,  .  .  and  the  plinmiation  of 

T'wenty  fonr  of  these  are  directed  by  a  distinct  employer  cI&bb."'  Others  in- 

JeauitSf  thirty-two  by  dioeeaftn  anthorl-  <^lude  the  Labor  Leader,  also  of  J^ew 

ties  and  the  rerasunder  by  variouE  other  York  city,  and  th<^  Wage  Earner,  cspe- 

Catholie  bodies.  At  such  schools  wo  rkin;;-  oially   effective   organ   of   the   DetrciU, 

men  arc  taught  both  the  theiny  and  tbe  Michigan,  ACTU.  These  papers  in  gen- 

t?ifit]cs   of  labor  unionism*  Each  y^r  ^ral  ntlvtuMe  lahor   umty^  speak   out 

some  7,500  workingmen  graduate  from  against  labor  raeketeeripg,  jind  especial- 

thcBO  eohoolft.  ly  against  communism. 

Thft  power  of  Catholic  Action  in  Jo-  The  most  prominent  phice  In  the  Cath- 
bor,  however,  U  primarily  felt  through  olic  labor  movement  m  occupied  by  its 
its  own  labor  union,  the  Association  of  Hnrgy.  There  are  labor  archbishops,  la- 
Catholic  Trade  Uuionists  (ACTTJ).  Thiti  j^or  monslgnors,  labi^r  hisliups  and  labor 
nnioTij  flrwt  f^rgamzed  earjyjn  19B7,  from  priests.  The  Jatter  hax^e  par-ticu}arh'  at- 
the  beginning  has  hw\  (he  "eriirittiar'  tracted  much  attention  and  have  Iwen 
direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  nnd  Lhe  featured  in  such  Kiagazinei^  aa  Fortune 
backing  of  the  Jesuita  of  Fordham  Uni^  ^md  Look.  From  the  doHcriptinn  of  the 
versity  and  Cardinal  Spellman.  Kc^ard.  more  prominent  labor  priet^tB  in  J^'ortw+ge, 
ing  the  motives  of  its  foundt^ns,  we  quote ;  iv(»  (^initH ; 

"They  had  aeen  how  good  and  how  neci^s.       ^^^^^^  p^^-,.     ,^  ^.        ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

sary7Sthejii«trumentoftrade^i3ioni5Ja  ^^^,    rmpJiiisi^   tactics   and  pMoaopfiy- 

f^^^J^^^  ?^^>7^  ^l  '"  T^i  ^^  ^'^'1t  i-'other  Rice  mmd^  conventions,  advi^a  un- 

[Catholic]   Icadere,    and    ^how    in  the  -^^j^^^  ^^j^,^    .^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

absence  of  siich  leadership,  racketeers.  ^^^,  ^^^^^.  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  SpoiHght  on 
Communists,  and  o  her  midesiroble^  /.a^nr  t^iito.r.  Father  riunt:y.  DtiioiL  AOTU 
can  work,  fight  and  bltidgeon  llit^ir  way  ,,,,j,i^i  .  .  .  ^^  ^^^,,^  ^,  U,,  .^^,p,j,i,i„^ 
intt)  (control  of  American  unions  .  ^^^-^^^^  ,  ,  .  One  of  tJie  mo9t  active  J«W 
Thia  union,  the  ACT(J,  h«N  iocai*  m  pnt-sU  is  Father  Gt-ortft;  Hi¥:eituf.  assistant 
every  industrial  city,  although  it  does  ^irtvtor  of  the  social-action  <lepnrtmpnt  of 
not  reveal  thn  actual  extent  ot  its  mom-  ^]^^  National  Gathohc  Welfare  Conference.  In 
bership.  In  ittl  recent  convection  it  con.  ,iiat  ^.^par^ity  he  im  in  cloae  touch  both  with 
demned  the  Taft  Hartley  labor^  Isiw,  priests  aU  over  the  country  sn(\  with  top  un- 
called fof  labor  unity,  higher  minimum  ^^.j^jg  ^f  nationttl  labor  bodies. 
wairef  etc.  It  is  esjieeially  active  in  Do-  ^  ,.  ....  ^  .  , 
troTt  (as  alBo  are  the  Catholw  Jaboi-  Ponceming  the  acfivitj-  of  labor 
schools),  where  it  claims  to  have  been  PT^*^  «  «lif»kesmaa  for  Catholic  Ac^on 
the  deciding  fH.lor  in  electing  Walter  ""  >t>or,  V.  Eiesd,  n^vntes  ,n  Loo^.- "The 

F.  Keuther  us  president  of  the  United  I>"^**«  ^"1'  ^h^^""  '^'^'"'^  V"  *'''^!^  ^"  P^P^ 

AutD    Workers   union    (UAW).    WTiile  j^^-vj-ljcals.  Ko  one  can  ft>rce  ihern  out  of 

ProtestantM  may  enroll  in  the  Catholic  ^e.  '^bor  movempnl  n„w-not  "^e  bij^ 

labor  scliooh,  the  ACTTT  is  strictly  lini-  I""<"i«  l*^"''  l^adf  s    or  the  Catholic 

ited  to  Gattioiicia  (.-onferyatives,  or  tlje  t.ommijnjsts.  The 

■Wc.rking  together  with  the  Catholic  la-  ^""^^  P"''^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  *''  ^'^5^" 

tor  schools  anil  lhe  ACTU  are  the  Cath-  ..-i.^^,  „,„,„„,  „/  ^„»i.^f;„  ;.  « 

olic  lahor  pprs.  AmoT,^  these  are  th«  '"*f,':°^  "f*^"**  "'  ^"'"f  «=  ^^.'"":      ^ 
Catholic  Worker  of  Xew  York  city,  which         **'  >*  aU  this  increased  activity  hy  the 

competes    with    the    communist    Dailt/  Catholic  Church  in  the  labor  movement 

Worker,  and  which  advocates,  according  has  come,  as  nnled  above,  a  suspicion  oe 

to  one  of  its  editorials,  "worker  owni^r.  the  part  of  some  ia&or  /eaders.  Lafior 

ship  of  the  means  of  production  and  priest  Ttk-f,  writing  in  V.  Riesel's  syn- 
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dicated  labor  column,  devoted  the  entire 
article  to  a  bid  for  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  liberals  in  IJ.S.  labor  who 
have  a  "fundamental  mistrust"  of  Catho- 
lic participation  in  labor.  He  lauded  the 
activity  of  the  ACTIJ,  complained  of  the 
"liberal  mistrust  that  is  mountainous", 
and  closed  with  a  plea  for  "a  little  more 
liberalism  from  the  liberals,  please !" 

In  discussing  the  activity  of  the  labor 
priests  Fortime  also  rei[voita  that  liberals 
in  labor  distrust  the  ACTIJ  and  that  they 
consider  it  as  a  pressure  group.  In  telling 
of  the  resignation  of  Kermit  Eby,  a  Prot- 
estatjt,  as  director  of  the  Education  and 
Research  department  of  the  CIO,  it 
quotes  him  as  saying:  "There  are  two 
extreme  poles  of  power  attraction  in  the 
CIO,  the  Communist  pole  and  the  ACTU 
pole.  Both  receive  their  impetus  and  in- 
spiration from  without  the  CIO.  Both 
believe  the  control  of  the  GIG  is  part 
of  the  larger  struggle  for  the  control 
o!  the  world."  In  similar  vein  is  the  in- 
dictment of  the  Catholic  labor  activity 
by  James  M,  Freeman,  in  his  pamphlet 
No  Friend  of  Labor, 

What  are  the^facts?  Why  are  labor 
liberals  so  snspieiotis  of  the  role  the 
Catholic  Church  plays  in  the  labor  move- 
ment? Is  the  welfare  of  the  workingman 
the  sole  motive  of  that  religions  organi- 
zation? or  must  the  indictment  of 
Mr.  Eby,  that  it  is  merely  a  part  of  a 
greater  struggle  to  rule  the  world,  stand? 

The  Catholic  Church  as  Employer 

The  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  welfare  of  the  working- 
man  may  be  ascertained  by  noting  the 
way  she  treats  those  in  her  employ. 
When  the  cemetery  workers  of  the  Cath- 
olic "Calvary"  and  "Gate  of  Heaven" 
cemeteries  struck  for  higher  pay  and  a 
shorter  week,  Cardinal  Spellman  or- 
dered seminary  students  to  dig  the 
graves,  and  he  himself  led  the  strike- 
breaking tactics,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing across  the  trail  the  red  herring  of 
communism. 
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Another  CathoUc  dignitary,  Bishop 
MeVinney,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
blasted  a  union  because  of  its  slow-down 
tactics  by  which  the  union  hoped  to  gain 
its  demands.  Why?  Because  it  was  work- 
ing on  a  Catholic  building  project.  The 
bishop  further  complained  that  brick- 
layers today  are  only  laying  400  bricks 
a  day,  whereas  years  ago  they  laid  from 
l,000to  1,500  a  day. 

FMTtKftimoYe,  Vt  is  a  Mitorloiis  5aet 
that  no  class  of  workers,  from  janitors  to 
college  professors,  is  as  poorly  paid  as 
those  employed  by  Catholic  institutions, 
such  as  parochial  schools,  etc.  Is  not  here 
a  place  for  "charity  to  begin  at  home"? 

Further  Inconsistencies 

Too,  the  Catholic  Church  claims  that 
she  must  inject  her  religiofi  into  the  labor 
movement  to  counteract  the  iniluence  of 
labor  racketeers.  Yet  when  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  recently  rebelled  against  one 
of  the  most  notorious  labor  racketeers, 
Joe  Syan,  she  used  her  influence  to  break 
the  strike,  labeling  those  leading  it  as 
communist,  thus  causing  the  men  to  sub- 
mit to  continued  unjust  conditions.  Is 
that  the  way  to  help  labor  clean  house 
and  improve  its  lot? 

Again,  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  labor  movement,  aa  enunciated 
by  the  popc&,  is  that  strikes  should  not 
be  violent,  that  property  is  to  be  held 
inviolate,  fttc.  B\it  the,  past  ytai:  "*fit- 
nesaed  a  strike  by  a  Catholic  union  in 
Quebec  which  was  marked  by,  to  quote 
the  Toronto  Financial  Post,  "appalling 
violence,"  and  which  was  "one  of  the 
worst  demonstrations  of  lawlessness  this 
country  [Canada]  has  ever  seen".  Re- 
garding this  strike  of  the  asbestos  work- 
ers employed  by  the  (Protestant)  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  the  report  of  the  Weekly 
People  states :  "A  word  from  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Catholic  Syndicate,  Father 
Phillipe  Camirand,  ended  the  violence 
for  the  time  being,  but  not  until  many 
policemen  were  beaten  and  disarmed. 


Tiiileed,  some  of  the  policemen,  while  the  atta4:k«  of  the  Catholic  press  and 
pTisoners  of  the  strikers^  vere  beaten  Catholic  Action  right  in  Ms  own  union 
m  the  presence  of  Fathftr  Camirand.     that  before  a  year  had  rolled  around  he 

The  priest  refused  to  intercede  on  behjilf  <»iijijpletely    submitted    to   its   iniinencc 
of  the  police^  and  later  proclaLin«d  that     and  eoinplied  with  its  dt-maruls  regarding 
the  strikers  were  'fighting  for  the  do<s     poiitieaL  issuee,  etc. 
trinea  of  the  Koman  CathoJf>  Chuich'.'"        Then  there  was  a  time  wh<'n  J^imes 

Another  fact  whit^h  strongly  impugns  B.  Carej',  lik^^wl^^H  a  Roman  Catholic  and 

the  sincerity  of  the  elainifi  regiirdin^  the  now  secretary-treasurer  of  the  CTO,  hIho 
motive  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  ohjeeted  to  this  dictation.  It  seeme  that 
labor  movemeTit  is  the  factor  ot  the  date  he  had  nihl reused  a  liberal  group  which 
of  ite  activity.  Pope  1.*^^  XIII  issued  Catholic  spokesmen  saw  fit  to  label  com- 
his  encyclical  en  Jabor^  Rerum  Noi^nrum^  raunist.  The  ACTU  sent  a  letter  to  Carey 
in  1891.  Cuncerning  this  a  Jesuit,  r^^rrjiijg  t/ie  incident,  to  which  hh 
Kj.Henle,  writing  in  Comttionwcat  (a     replied: 

Jesuit  publication),  states:  "There  is  no         I  have  received  many  pressure  letters  af 

ug«  iniH^imng  where  we  would  be  had  we  iliLi  t>p<.\  I  am  surprised,  bowovor,  to  fiad 

taken  seriously  the  encyclicals  of  the  how  eloaely  you  follow  ihe  same  pattern  .  ,  . 
great  Leo  in  his  own  day  instead  of  in     I  scrioiifily  object  to  the  labor  mov^-mwdt*!* 

t\i«  fortieth  year  after."  beinir  uflcd  ad  a  batOGgronnd  for  or  against 

Ib  it  not  a  sigiiificant  fact  that  ad  tliia  <wrfflin  po^Uical  philosopEiics.  J  am,  tficrcfaro, 

activity  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  labor  very  muoh  opposed  to  nwy  rlictatiuii  h-ota  any 

schools,  the  ACTU,  the  Catholic  Inhor  sources  oulajdo  the  labor  movement  in  regards 

ppfts?,  the  Catholic  labor  clerpy,  prieetSj  to  the  ]>oliciFS  of  the  labor  movcmont, 
tiflhopB,   etc.j  did  not  hpgin   then^  nor        But  the  pressure  wqe  too  great — after 

even  before,  when  the  need  was  grenlest !  all,    this    wa^    Catholic   pret*9iire,    and 

tiiat  it  waited  itntU  the  era  of  the  New  Carey  was  a  C«fho?ic.  Sii,  bf-fure  long, 

Doah  under  the  favorable  conditions  of  we  find  him  writinc  the  ACXIT  for  a  list 

the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  and  coincides  nf  (ht*  groups;  to  which  thev  ob,iccted, 
with  Hie  extensive  organi^.injt?  of  labor  by        The    president    of    the  *  CIO,    Philip 

the   CIO?   When   the   labor  movement  Murray*  at  one  of  its  conventions  ntit  so 

showed   the   greatest   ac:ti?itj    and   ex^  very  long  ago,  had  it  go  on  record  thftt 

pansion^  when  it  constituted  a  power  Uy  **we  ask  no  tjian  his  national  origin,  his 

be  reckoried  with,   ihen^  enddenly*  the  color,  hie   religion   or  his  Imlief??  .  .  . 

Catholic  Church  be(H>me&  interested  in  This  union  will  not  tolerate  efforts  of 

th^  labor  movement.  And  especially  h€is  outsiders — individuals,  organisations  or 

she  t^ho&^n   to   interest  herself   in   the  group? — w^h^ther  tliey  lie  rommuniat.  &p- 

CIO  because  of  iEs  ^ntaUty  and  radical  rialist  or  any  other  ^'oup,  to  infiltrate^ 

leaderehip.  <lictate  or  meddle  in  our  art aird  .  *  ,  We 

engiige  in  no  |iurges,  no  witch  hunts", 

Pressure  Tactics  But,  after  Catholic  pressure  was  brought 

There  was  a  time  wliHa  Michael  Quitl,  to  hear  b^icause  of  this  ''driver',  at  the 

head  of  the  powerful  New  York  TranHiL  very  next  gathering  of  the  CIO  it  went 

Workers  Union,  dared  to  criticize  the  on  record  that  orgaTiiKHil  labor  'Sa^ts 

Catholic  partici]iation  in  labor,  thouj^h  no  damned  communists  meddling  in  oni 

he  himself  ie  a  Catholic,  In  a  spt^ech  in  affairs'';  and  the  resolution  passed  ob- 

Boston  he  referred  to  the  New  York  jected  only  U)  outside  political  g-roupe 

Catholic  lalnn-  school   rnovfmect  as  a  meddJin^.  thus  leavinj^  the  door  widw 

"hbdrance,   a  nuisance   and   q   strike-  open  for  ih?  ACTU  to  "infiltrate^  dictate 

breaking  outfit".  But  ^o  effective  were  and  rnwMle"  in  the  affairs  of  the  ClO. 
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Submit  or  Get  Out! 

While  the  CIO  in  general  has  yielded 
to  Catholic  pressure^  there  was  or  is  a 

left-wing  faction  in  that  orgamaation 
over  which  it  has  been  unable  to  wield 
any  iziflnenee.  This  faction  was  led  by  the 
UE  (United  Electrical  Workers  union), 
the  third  largest  Affiliate  of  the  CIO,  It 
had  ousted  J.  B.  Carey  from  its  presi- 
dency in  1941,  and  the  fight  for  its  control 
has  continued  ever  since.  Typical  of  the 
tactics  "ased  and  tlie  forces  involved  was 
the  fight  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania/ for  con- 
trol of  the  UE  there.  Just  before  the 
union  held  its  election,  the  local  labor 
priest  gave  the  fight  front-page  publicity 
in  the  parochial  press,  stating  that  the 
issue  was  the  same  as  that  which  eon- 
fronted  ItaJy  a  year  ago,  and  then  added : 
"What  is  most  perplexing  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  Catholics  working 
at  the  General  Electric  who  say  publicly 
that  priests  have  no  business  interfering 

lies  arc  either  bad  Catholics  or  just 
stupid !'"  However,  whether  "bad"  Catho- 
lics or  just  "stupid",  they  rejected  such 
interference  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 
The  fight  between  the  left-wing  unions 
(communist  controlled,  maybe,  or  merely 
not  subject  to  Catholic  pressure)  aud 
the  right-wing  (submitting  to  Catholic 
pressure)  executive  body  came  to  a  head 
at  the  1949  convention  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  late  in  1949.  There  the  executive 
committee,  while  ignoring  charges  of 
union  violations  such  as  croi?sing  picket 
lines,  racial  discrimination,  anti-Semi- 
tism,  etc.,  charged  the  left-wing  union.s 
with  coiuniunism  and  had  the  convention 
pass  a  resolution  to  oust  eommnnists. 
Any  who  would  not  go  along  with  the 
executive  committee  in  its  support  o'f 
those  policies  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion which  had  the  support  of  the^  Cath^ 
olic  Church,  specifically  i^^  cold  war 
against  Russia^  with  its  Marshall  I^lan, 
Atlantic   Pact,   etc.,    were   communists. 

along  with  the  administration  on  such 
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measures  as  public  education  and  health 
insurance,  as  the  Catholic  Church  op- 
posed these — for  reasons  best  known  to 
herself!) 

Regarding  the  plans  for  the  conven- 
tion,  the  New  York  Times  (Nov.  6) 
stated:  'They  [the  left-wingers]  were 
to  be  accused  of  every  crime  in  the  book/' 
Inmiediately  after  the  keynote  speech 
by  President  Murrayj  in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  clear  out  the  left- 
win^  element,  a  Roman  Catholic  hishop, 
Edward  F.  Hoban,  gave  an  address  in 
which  he  instructed  the  delegates :  "You 
must  repudiate  those  enemies  of  God 
and  man  who  seek  to  pervert  your  efforts 
and  to  enlist  your  great  forces  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  evil." 

While  the  CIO  gave  Mp-service  to  the 
fundamentals  of  labor  union  democracy 
at  the  convention,  it  repeatedly  winked 
at  violations  of  such.  Thus  it  has  com- 
pletely  reversed  itself  as  to  what  should 
>je  oi  p^T^Tfitrnnt'inYBTeB't  an&  importance 
in  the  labor  movement  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Murray  and  Carey  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  ACTU,  it  is  now  "heing 
used  as  a  battleground  for  and  against 
certain  political  philosophies'\  Or,  rath- 
er, it  would  be  better  to  say  '"religious'" 
philosophies,  as  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
states  that  "we  cannot  help  wondering 
jnst  how  broad  a  line  separates  the  CIO 
'right^  from  its  ^left"  '\ 

What  Next? 

All  twelve  left-wing  unions  were 
scheduled  for  expulsion,  aggregating  a 
total  of  about  900,000  member^  of  a 
claimed  six  million  (some  hold  only  four 
million).  It  was  thought  best,  however, 
to  limit  the  expulsions  at  the  time  to  two^ 
the  UK  and  the  FE  (Farm  Equipment), 
because  of  the  size  of  the  fight  that  the 
CIO  woald  have  on  its  hands  as  the  re- 
sult of  sujeh  expulsions.  In  January  1950 
the  ClO  ousted  the  California  state 
council  CIO  on  similar  charges  of  com- 
TnTfiusY  Byixipa^^iy  ^cnh  ^ou'cing  union 
policy,.  And,  although  the  right  to  act  as 


bargaining  agent  for  the  electrical  work* 
ers  was  still  in  doubt,  in  March  three 
more  unions  wt*re  expelled. 

It  iG  the  purpose  of  thn  CIO  to  win 
back  as  many  as  pofisible  of  that  900,000 
by  the  formation  of  rival  unions  and  ^y 
the  raiding  tactks  «f  "right"  unions-  To 
that  end  a  rival  electrical  imujii  was 
forrim*!,  headed  by  Carey.  Ag  noted  by 
the  New  York  Times,  *'The  immediate 
prospect  ...  is  for  a  period  of  con- 
fusion and  intra-union  battling."  And 
while  there  will  be  many  battloK  with 
union  baJlotfi  anci  before  tht^  t^ourls,  they 
will  not  he  limited  to  euch:  Already  then^ 
have  bej^Ti  wmashed  windows  ond  broken 
heads.  (In  fact,  ox)t\  h^ft-wing  delej^alt^ 
ttttendinp:  tJio  convention  has  hf^en  bt^tiU^n 
up  and  had  an  eye  blindfjd  by  right-win>r 
raiderB.)  AtmI  ll  w^ill  also  in%'adc  tliy 
Cathoiic  churches^  «s  nnU**}  by  a  radi^ 
report  of  a  priest  who  instructed  his 
parishidiierM  to  leave  the  Ulti  and  join 
tht  new  rival  union. 

Prom  the  foref^oing  it  is  quite  oWar 
that  Catholic  Action  on  the  U.S.  labor 
front  has  boded  no  good  for  labor  unions. 
Her  treatment  of  her  own  ewjtlayi^s^ 
hfiir  inconsistent  practices,  and  her  pros- 
sure  tactics,  a\\  sltow  that  she  has  an  jix 
to  grind,  and  that  her  motive  is  not  to 
help  the  labor  movement  but  to  control 
it  for  her  own  ends.  As  a  result  of  her 
meddling,  dictating^  infill  ratling  and  in- 
terference, the  CIO^  mo^sf  vifaJ  force  on 
the  Ami^[-it;aii  labor  scene,  has  been 
emasculated^  and  the  efforts  of-Iabor 
organizers,  Instead  of  bein^  directed  to 
"^organizi:^  the  unorganized",  arc  being 
diverted  to  raiding  tactics;  labor  is  fight- 
ing labor  30  as  to  fight  her  cold  war  in- 
stead of  the  common  enemy  of  Jabor,  fhe 
oppressing  elaswes. 

Bop€  for  the  Laborer 

Today  the  labor  unionist  tinds  little 
ground  for  optimism  or  comfort  on  the 

American  labor  scene.  Catholic  Action 
has  }et  the  AFL  go  its  wa}%  as  it  eoji 
eiders  that  body  politically  '"safe",  al- 


thoTigh,  as  a  force,  rather  stagnant.  It 
has  succeeded  in  causing  the  CIO  unions 
to  engage  in  intemeeint^  warfare.  Within 
the  UIO  Catholic  Mnrxay  eyes  with  dis- 
trust Protestant  and  socialistic  Keuther; 
while  even  in  the  new  electrical  union 
Carey  had  to  fight  one  Kelley  for  contujl.* 
To  tfie  one  extreme  is  Catholic  Action 
wifli  its  "right"  political  philosophy  and 
its  rule-or-niin  policy,  and  ai  the  other 
extreme  arc  the  communist^,  advocating 
something  worse  (if  possible),  or,  at 
best,  liberal  wlio  eri^jii^t^  in  the  wishful 
thinldng  that  totalitarian  Russia  is  ame- 
nable to  appeals  to  rcaeon  and  for 
justice. 

And  everywhere  are  the  racketeering 
labor  bosses.  The  voting  of  thcmeclvcB  in 
for  life  p^e^^tden^^es  at  enormous  sala- 
riciJ  ifi  neither  democratic  nor  eonducivp 
to  honei^ty  axid  the  beet  interests  of  the 
nninris.  And  jurisdictiV)nal  disputea  and 
the  raiding  of  other  unions  Hte  tactica 
that  not  only  arc  unfair  to  the  employer 
but  that  make  the  principle  of  aohdarity 
among  labor  seem  a  innrkery.  All  of 
w^iicli  f;oo3  to  underscore  the  wisdom  of 
a  prophet  of  God  "who  Jon^  a^o  wrote; 
"Put  no  trust  in  princes^  in  a  mere  man, 
m  whom  is  no  help." — Psahn  14fi;3,  An 
Amer.  Trans. 

But  let  all  loverw  of  righteousness^  in 
and  outside  of  organized  labor,  take  hope. 
Bible  prophecy  showa  that  it  will  not  be 
long  now  Imftjte  One,  who  was  once  a 
carpenter  but  who  is  now  ruling  as ''Kiiiy 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords",  will  'judge 
the  p4)tir  of  the  people  .  .  .  and  save  the 
children  of  the  needy*,  Ke  will  break  in 
pieces  the  oppressor  (be  the  oppressor 
;i  totalitarian  dictator,  a  reli^ous  pres- 
sure ^roup,  or  fi  racketeering  labor 
boss).  Under  His  just  rule  men  ''shall 
build  bouses,  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they 
shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them*  They  shall  not  huihlj  and  an- 
other inhabit,  they  shall  not  plant,  and 
another  eat  .  .  .  Mine  elect  shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  tht^ir  hands". — Isai&h 
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How  motiv  struck  down 
Freedom  In  thU  Ohio  town 


^ 


WOOSTER 


MURDEE  by  de- 
mo n  i  z  e  d  mob- 
sters!   The    victims: 
fi'eedom    oi'    woisliip 
and  freedom   of  assembly*   The 
time:  during  '^brotherhood'"  week 
in  February,  1950.  The  plaea:  in 
the    open    streets    of    the    reli- 
gious, Presbyterian-college  town 
of  AVooster,  Ohio,   Let   the   dis- 
graced, egg-splattered  American 
ilag  fly  at  half-mast  in  memory  of  this 
frightful  crime!  Let  ail  America  mourn 
this  vile  deed.  Let  the  ^ood  people  of 
Ohio  weep  for  Wooster.  Let  ih^  citizens 
of  that  w^ould-be  pious  town  han^  their 
heads. in  sJiame.  Let  the  fascist- minded, 
flag-saluting  mobsters,  who  draj^^ged  that 
proud  emblem  of  freedom  through  Woos- 
ter's  egg-smeared  streets,  now  be  put  on 
trial  for  having  assaulted  and  killed  the 
very  principles  of  freedom  for  which  the 
flag  stands! 

This   outrageous   attack   and   impale- 
ment of  freedom  occurred  during  a  three- 
day  circuit  assembly  of  more  than  800 
Christians  known  as  Jehovah's  witness- 
es. On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  assembly 
held   their   sessions    of   worship   inside 
the  fortresslike  Wayne  Theater^  while 
threatening  mobs  milled  around  on  the 
outside.  However,  the  Sunday  program 
for  February  26,  scheduled  to  ht;  held 
in  the  high  school  auditorinua,  was  can- 
celed  after  lawless    mob- 
rule  overpowered  the  con- 
stitutionalauthotities.  But 
lot  the  one  in  charge  of' 
that    Christian   assembly. 
Mr,  L,  E.  Reuach,  a  travel- 
ing representative  of  the 
Watchtower  Bible  Society, 
give    his    eye^vitness    ac-      ^^      ^i     ^ 
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count  of  that  wicked 
outburst  of  violence. 
From  his  vivid  report  the  follow- 
ing is  taken. 

For  eleven  hours  mobs  ruled  the 
city  of  Wooater.  Prom  4 :  00  o^olock 
Saturday  afternoon  unlil  3  ^  00  Sun- 
day morning  the  police  were  power- 
less.   A    pitifully    inadequate    police 
force  was  finally  supplemented  by  volunteers 
of  the  National  Guard  in  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain order,  but  to  no  avaih  "We  were  inside 
the  fortlike  Wayne  Theater,  safe,  warm  and 
comfortable,    enjoying    our'   circuit    activity 
meeting,  from  7  until  9  p.m.,  Saturday.  Out- 
side the  mob  raged  and  howled,  venting  their 
spleen  ou  the  few  police  and  guardsmen  who 
formed  ^  cordon  outside  the  main  entrance. 
The  polieo  chief  was  the  main  target  of  at- 
tack,  and    he   was   literally   plastered   from 
htiad  to  foot  with  egg^, 

Estimates  vary  on  the  number  in  the  mob, 
but  from  9  ^  00  on  it  grew  in  numbers  until 
midnight,  when  the  chief  estimated  there 
were  1,100.  The  chief  was  all  for  dismissing 
us  immediately  out  the  rear  doors,  but  that 
was  not  deemed  a  wise  thing  to  do  and  we 
told  him  that  we  were  going  to  stay  put  until 
order  could  he  maintained,  even  if  tve  had  to 
sit  it  out  all  night.  The  audience  was  calm, 
unexcited.  and  sett-led  down  to  makii^g  the 
moat  of  the  situation.  The  time  was  occupied 
to  good  advantage  as  brethren  related  es- 

periencea  and  sang  their 
Kingdom  songs.  So  manifest 
was  the  operation  of  the 
Lord^s  spirit  in  this  situation 
that  the  chief  of  police  later 
commented  to  me  about  it.  In 
all  his  life  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed anything  to  compare  to 
it.  He  was  in  the  army  for 


MvenUen  years  and  in  police  work  all  Itis  Hfe^ 
ytjt  had  never  seein  a  more  disdplmed  ^roup 
of  people. 

While  the  improHiptu  program  prc^fcssed 
-we  organiKed  squads  qiiiekly  and  quietly  to 
hold  the  entrance  wnya.  Tlie  women  and  ^^liil- 
dren  ware  moved  out  of  the  immediate  danger 
areas*  The  men,  with  c*oats  tmd  ties  removed 
and  aleevea  rolled  up,  ealmly  took  lip  Rtrattfgie 
pojutiuna.  The  chief  said;  '*It'R  a  good  thing 
the  mob  ooulrln't  gat  hi;  they'd  of  never  got- 
ten out !"  He  would  have  dearly  Ittved  to 
deputize  our  boys  for  his  own  forces,  had  I  said 
the  woH,  hwt  thiLi  was  not  our  job.  Wc  choso 
to  sit  tight  asd  hold  thfi  fort,  and  for  this 
course  the  chief  later  t*Np^^;»^;^ielJ  real  admira- 
tion fur  our  calmness,  dignity  and  rtniiitknb1(' 
aelf-r^strairt  iindi'r  the  cirrunistamios* 

Meanwhile,  tKc  situation  in  tlie  eaftiteria 
was  more  serious.  Wt;  liad  rented  an  upstoirH 
hali  just  half  a  block  awRy  ft\tm  Ihti  theater, 
and  we  were  tied  in  by  direct  wire  ns  welt  na 
by  thft  usual  telephone  conneetionrt.  What  eon- 
eemed  us  was  the  fart  tliaL  only  seven  of  our 
men  together  with  thirty  women  were  in  llit 
eafeteria.  You  can  imasainc  the  thrill  ^'e  got 
when  at  tlie  main  auditorium  we  reecivod 
from  them  the  teiephon^  t^ueai:  '"Sing  nonga 
Nos,  08  and  50;  wc  are  holding  ihe  fort  hore !" 

That  little  handful  at  the  raftitriat  men  and 
women  alike,  nqtiitted  themselves  valiantly  as 
they  Hterally  fought  for  their  lives,  nnassisted 
by  the  police.  Fully  150  temporarily  tnsaDC 
mobeterg  Esurged  around  the  doorway  tryinp: 
to  furce  theJT  way  in.  Up  the  narrow  ax^irway 
they  backed  our  nien^  bat  that  is  as  far  as 
they  got.  There  the  line  held.  After  a  half- 
liour  of  nnaucceasfnl  attacking,  Johnny,  the 
leader  (John  Thomaaetti)t  calM  off  his  pang. 
"Wait  a  minute/'  hft  .^d,  "there's  something; 
wrong  here.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  of 
thsm  arid  a  hundred  o^  us,  and  w^  csnt  ^el  in. 
There's  somethmg-  wrong," 

Abofut  that  time,  according  to  the  police 
ehiefs  story,  he  and  some  of  his  men  arrived 
at  th^  cafeteria,  '"^hafs  going  on  here,  John- 
ny?" asked  tho  chief.  "We're  calling  a  retreat/' 
said  Johnny,  "they're  too  mueh  for  us,  and 
I  vratit  that  man  arrested ;  he  liii  me  with  tbia/' 
He  held  out  a  five-ineh  piece  of  pipe.  The 


chief  Joofeed  at  it  disdainfully  and  rwnarked 
that  it  wasn't  so  much.  To  which  Johnny  i>e- 
plied:  "H— ,  that^a  what  broke  offl*' 

By  1 :  45  a.m.  I  took  a  rcconnoitcring  lonr 
around  with  the  cliitjf  and  decided  the  mob 
waa  now  small  enough  and  cold  enough  (it 
was  down  to  6  dcgrct^  above  zero  Fahrenheit) 
that  we  could  ieavo  the  building  'vfith  the 
minimum  of  trouble.  So.  wlnle  Ihu  chief  aaid 
his  men  bottled  up  aboutlOO  of  the  mob  in 
the  Greyhound  bui*  depot  next  <loor,  whore 
Ihey  hafl  taken  refuHe  fj-um  the  cold,  some 
of  our  men  diverted  the  uttentinTi  nf  the  rest 
at  Jhe  main  entrance  with  the  tire  hose.  Wti^h* 
Ing  dim'n  iIjl-  eeg-soakt:d  siJewalk  madci  it 
l^ppi'ar  that  we  wen^  pn']mr]ijii  to  irmne  oot. 
Mruiitimf*,  tlie  a^embly  wa^; quietly  ynal^inj^  lis; 
e.\il  unoWm'frd  out  ihc  rrar  door.-^,  Tlie  ina- 
TiJ'iiver  wfis  H  pei-R'el  siieccss.  tiie  enemy  wivi 
(iomplfltejy  fooliKl,  no  nno  wa^i  hnn^  nml  Uii; 
^hjcf  ^nprcased  real  admirution  lor  the  atrat- 
v\^y\  The  liieetercvac-ualfd,  wc  then  went  tothc 
rescue  of  the  helea^nerefl  ejifi^U^i  JU  fuRTt  and^ 
wilh  tho  help  uf  iijuardsjnen ,  the  biiildinf?  was 
deared.  It  \va^  dow  3:00  a.Tn.,  the  ond  of  a 
very  lon^  dny,  sevrn  huurji  of  which  were 
iindfr  aetuul  siepe. 

Amund  J  J. -00  o\'}ock  Sutui^dfiy  niffhif  A|r 
the  peak  of  the  fury,  thp  mayor  cf^nct^lcd  our 
oonti'Act  for  the  hiRh^Kchool  anditoriunij  de- 
daring  thet  a  fjtnte  i>f  emergency  cxi^tpd. 
Consequently,  with  freeduiu  uf  worship  and 
freedom  of  assembly  completely  deail  in 
Woosler,  our  Sunday  services  had  to  be  moved 
fo  fh*?  Kin^ctfrt  Hull  of  Jphoys}i\^  witji^m&.'f 
at  Canton,  Ohio, 

EvenU  Leading  Up  to  the  Murders 

Officials  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Daughters  of  L'nion  Veterans^  the  Vet- 
erans of  Forpig-n  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  the  DisaW^  Aiueric^n  Veter^nt^-^ 
and  the  Spanish-Aiiieriean  War  Vet- 
erans showed  they  were  no  friends  of 
freedoDi  and  would  not  pniletrt  ireedoin. 
By  their  open  opposition  they  eneour- 
Hged  the  murderous  attack  that  followed. 
They  brought  mne.h  pi't^wsure  to  bear  on 
the  school  board  and  on  the  superintend- 
ent, D.  R.  Bodenbender,  in  an  effort,  to 
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prevent  Jehovah's  witnesses  from  using 
the  high  school  auditorium. 

But  Bodenbender  refused  to  yield  to 
this  subversive,  an-American  influence, 
declaring  that  he  ivould  rather  lose  his 
job  than  go  back  on  his  word.  If  Wooster 
had  more  men  like  Bodenbender,  willing 
to  stand  by  principle  rather  than  yield 
to  pressure,  the  entire  fracas  would  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.  But  alas!  there 
are  few  of  such  men.  More,  it  seems,  have 
tVvft  raar'kiiigB  of  Fire  CSaiet  Lloyd  "E^ct- 
hardt.  P'riday  night,  during  the  assern- 
hly,  Kverhardt  was  observed  as  the  ring- 
Jeader  of  a  nasty  pack  of  lioodlnms  that 
rallied  outside  tbe  theater,  blocked  traf- 
fic, dragged  tlie  Amerh^aii  flag  on  the 
ground,  and  tiieii  Ining  it  upside  down  on 
the  marquee  of  tlie  theater,  hoping  that 
the  Ijord's  witnei^ses  on  the  inside  wouh3 
be  blamed  for  this  disgrace. 

The  next  morning  a  vis-it  to  Mayor 
Hindu's  office  proved  he  was  a  "little 
man"  when  faced  with  a  big  yroliletvi^  a 
man  who  tried  to  please  both  sides.  Jlis 
attitude  at  first  gave  encouragement  to 
the  rioters,  and  only  after  the  matter  had 
gone  too  far  and  was  out  of  hand  did  iie 
use  his  power  in  a  futile  attempt  to  dis- 
band the  killers.  When  tiie  offices  of  the 
sheriff  and  state  police  were  calied  upon 
for  help,  to  protect  life  and  public  prop- 
erty, they  said  they  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Later,  when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the 
overt  acts  of  violence,  the  sheriff's  office 
gave  the  local  police  sonic  help.  A  case  of 
too  \ittVe  too  Vate. 

Saturday  afternoon  conditions  worti- 
ened.  The  troubled  air  thickened.  Menac- 
ing little  gangs  of  hoodlunia  ranged  the 
streets  unchecked.  By  4 :  00  o'cJock  it  vjb,^ 
decided  to  ask  Ohio's  G-overnor  Lausche 
to  call  out  the  National  Gruai'd.  Urgent 
telegrams  were  sent  to  this  effect.  Ite- 
peated  telephone  ealls  were  put  through 
to  him.  Altogether,  at  least  thirteen  tele- 
phone calls  w'ere  made  by  the  mayor,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  sheriff  and  Jehovab's 
witnesses,  pleading  that  the  governor 
prevent  the  massacre  of  human  rightw  in 
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Wooster,  but  all  to  no  avail  No  help 
came  from  the  National  Guard,  except 
for  a  few  local  men  who  volunteered 
their  services. 

Is  This  Democracy? 

After  it  was  all  over,  after  America's 
glorious  freedoms  lay  dead  in  the  streets, 
many  freedom-loving  people  began  to 
mourn  for  the  victims.  One  Chinese  stu- 
dent at  Wooster  college  asked:  "Is  this 
what  democracy  means  f^  To  the  Woos- 
ter Daily  Bcco'rd  a  veteran  of  the  last 
war  wrote : 

-I  iiapptmcd  to  hi-,  oiir  of  tho  privileged  ones 
who  were  iiisidii  tim  "Wayne  Theatff  on  Satur- 
day nifiht,  February  2o,  while  a  crazed  mob 
waited  outsidti  to  llimw  eggs.  ...  I  thought 
about  M  lot.  of  things  th;it  night.  I  couldn't 
hiilp  bul;  think  of  how  many  of  my  old  school- 
mates and  I'liends  were  waititig:  outside.  Could 
this  be  what  sonip  of  tlieni  and  myself  fought 
fvr  m  the  Htinkin}?  junj,dts  of  Gnadakanal  or 
Uie  Vi^oiii^y  ViatfififtfiMs  ot  the  fjlo^et  Or  do  1 
Viijruely  reincmhei'  that  \vc  were  fighting 
ngaitijti  siEch  vioJcTieo,  ii^ainst  suppression  of 
the  Four  Pri^t'doms'?  How  many  of  those 
I'^our  Pr^'^-doms  were  denied  us  at  this  as- 
Boniblyl  I  ask  you— did  I,  as  a  veteran,  de- 
s(;rve  to  have  my  placard  ripped  off,  and  to 
he  pushed  off  thti  streetM  of  the  town  I  once 
Innf^ed  to  come  hnire  to?  TJid  I  .^pend  those 
liiity-two  odd  months  in  vaiiif  I'll  leave  the 
answer  t(i  you. 

Referring  again  to  the  report  made 
by  S\v&  HimiA^er  iti  rbaTge  of  that  CViris- 
tiun  assembly  in  Wooster,  it  says  in 
eonclusion : 

Only  the  protoctiiig  hand  of  Jehovah  could 
have  pres(?rved  us.  And  save  us  He  did,  and 
it  iri  to  Him  that  we  give  all  the  tliaiiks  and 
praise.  It  reminds  (jne  of  the  time  when  Elisha 
prayt'd  that  Jii.s  servant's  eyes  woul(3  be  opened 
to  wet-  the  chariots  of  tlie  Lord  surrounding 
the  bcaieKing  forces  at  Dothan  and  then  hav- 
ing the  enemies'  eye^i  struck  with  blindness. 
(2  Kings  0:13-23)  It  occurred  again  at 
Woostor,  Ohio,  in  the  early  hoars  of  February 
26,  1950. 
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LIGHT-FINGERED  SHOPPERS 


EVTITtYONE  shops.  AJmost  everyone 
pays  tJie  stotfkeeijer  for  the  mcr- 
cfcandise  obtaic&d*  But  a  few  light- 
fingered  shoppers,  BometJmes  as  many  as 
ten  fo  tft'Huty-five  in  a  day  io  Uic  large 
fltoros,  do  not  pay  for  (he  merchandi&e 
they  get.  The  Iobb  to  iignt-fingrered  li  Titers 
is  your  Iosh,  because  the  stores  inual  add 
thft  cost  of  the  piir«rt*d  items  to  the 
wnoant  yoa  pay, 

Dfies  your  Joc^lity  liavc  a  one-percent 
sales  taxT  Tio  ymi  sometimes  bepnidKo 
pcyiTi;?  it?  Yoa  pav  an  equul  Ittt  io  shop- 
Jfters  in  inoreaecd  cost  of  yo^ir  pur- 
chases. If  >(iu  spend  $1C0,  you  pvo  f  I  lo 
a  shoplifter.  As  far  hiu'V  as  1!>39,  btiforc 
the  days  of  tho  present  influiiim,  <jae 
largH  rtiort'  in  ]Se^'  York  city  had  a 
total  shoplifting'  (expense  of  one  million 
dollars  a  yean  At  that  Iiiiif*  a  smaller 
MLure  in  tKat  <'ity  hful  ei^is  in  live  lan- 
guages, FHyir,^,  *'Diahone3ty  Alcans  Priti 
on  Don't  Bring  Di^sfrmri^  to  Your  Fam- 
ily', Even  ao,  thiw  8tor&  had  tliree  (>r 
four  Hirrftlft  daiJy,  iiad  shoplift in^  cost 
it  a  hundi-ed  thousand  dollars  a  year, 

A  70-percent  incroaeo  in  shoplifting  in 
tile  twfi  yeart-  prior  to  1J*48  was  reported 
;>y  a  New  York  m  wspajier.  It  is  esti- 
nmted  that  from  $30,00(),tK)0  to  4.7r»,fKXl,- 
<K)0  H  year  goes  out  the  door  wilh  light- 
finjfered  shajjji<^f>i.  This  fipari'  won)d  he 
even  liijrher  were  it  BOt  for  an  addilional 
$25,000,000  a  year  &pent  on  deteotivt* 
forces  trHint*d  tc  trap  shopliftcvf-.  A 
five  story  department  slore  probablv 
hirea  about  torty  detectives,  eight  lo 
eaeh  n^Kiif  a:^  their  ever-watehfol  and 
extremely  (^Gic.ient  ayes  reduce  the  miJ- 
lion  or  njore  attempts  efle>i   rnniith  :o 


approiifmitely  100,000  fiuocessfulinatan- 
ces  of  li^tt  6ngered  stioppirig  in  a  w^i-k, 

A  tihoplifter  may  t>e  one  of  fi<ivcrttl 
typeft.  There  avf^  pnffftssiojial  IhicveB 
who  premeditate  their  crimes  and  ust- 
theni  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  On  ap 
prehension  Oiey  are  upually  t'jmed  over 
to  the  police  for  CTlminal  prose(*iJtifjn< 
A  iew  are  klf-ptomanmcR,  neurotiea  who 
hjive  a  coTn])ellLnf?  urge  to  steal,  B'Jt  the 
vast  majority  of  shcpliftf^rs,  ^irohably 
!K)  percent  of  them,  are  apparently  nor- 
mal individuals  who  steal  'Without  pre- 
rneditatbn.  They  ht»^  something  that 
thov  want;  they  think  no  ono  ik  laokir;^, 
an(l  a  i^hoplit'ter  is  born, 

ftl  laiigeiy  enough  it  is  not  "Licht- 
tinijered  LDuie",  the  j:r4jr(*ssioiml  tliief, 
who  IS  responsible  for  a  great^T  portior. 
of  tl.ia  i»etty  larceny,  but  their  over- 
whelming Tiu^nhfr'i  U^ruft  most  of  the 
blame  onto  eominon^  ordinary  ppcpli*, 
onr  next-door  neij?hbora.  Flam  "Mary 
Doakes",  a  yoiiiifi;  girl  from  the  neiphbor- 
hoodf  probably  between  sevenlpen  hjuI 
twenty  years  old,  i^  the  eulorit  who  ra^ew 
d*iw?i  most  of  the  sbopliftinc  '.aiitj,  Jt  if 
not  **Joe  iJoakes*',  biit  his  lister  *Mar>'^', 
for  shoplifting  i&  a  wonian*s  Job.  Cold 
facts  and  oare  statistics  prove  this  xo  b<' 
true.  Out.  of  3'J8  shoplifters  exair*ined  in 
ChjL'Jigo,  313  were  women  8oin»^  Kullori  ■ 
ties  claim  that  seventy-five  percent  rti  m.\\ 
lil^ht-fiiig^'rwl  shoppini*  ia  done  by  wotii- 
eiij  others  &ay  ei;^htv\  am]  suijjc  ^a\ 
that  ninety  five  pcreent  cf  all  iihoplifters^ 
are  female. 

But  thosp  who  rompile  th^-se  statistic^ 
often  fiiiJ  lo  mention  that  perhaji>  tlii> 
vast  majority  is  not  ail  due  to  a  liu'k 
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of  feniiniiie  integrity,  or  even  because 
Mary's  desire  for  nice  gloves,  perfume 
and  riylon  hose  vaoj  be  stronger  than 
her  bj:other  Joe^s,  but  part  of  this  femi- 
nine predominance  in  shoplifting  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  women  pre- 
dominate among  shoppers.  It's  a  wom- 
an's business,  but  perhaps  if  more  men 
went  shoppin;^  the  percentage  of  male 
shoplifters  would  be  greater. 

Why  do  people  steal  from  the  stt>re8? 
What  makes  them  take  a  chance  on  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  hand  \z  quicker 
than  the  eyet  Why  will  a  person  risk  his 
reputation  for  a  $3.98  item?  These  ques- 
tions continually  pa:^zle  store  detectives. 

-4  Look  at  a  Light-fingered  Shopper 

Come  with  us  as  we  look  for  a  shop- 
lifter. There  is  ovir  friend  Mary  Doakes^ 
sauntering  through  the  town's  largest 
store.  She  is  an  apparently  honest  girl, 
and  has  no  thought  of  stealing,  "Surely," 
you  say,  "she  wouldn't  be  a  shoplifter/' 
But  we  continue  to  watch.  She  stops  at 
the  glove  counter.  That  is  a  nice  pair  of 
gloves  that  she  is  examining,  and  she 
would  like  to  have  them;  but  she  knows 
that  she  can't  afford  tlie  few  dollars  that 
they  cost.  She  fingers  them  for  a  minute, 
wishing.  She  looks  around  to  see  if  any- 
one is  watching.  The  clerk  is  talking 
to  a  customer  at  the  other  end  of  the 
counter,  and  apparently  no  one  else  is 
looking.  Mary  liesitateSj  then  quiekly 
tucks  the  gloves  under  her  coat.  Her 
conscience  twinges,  but  she  is  afraid  to 
stop  now<  Hot  heart  is  thmnping  faster 
as  she  hurriedly  pushes  through  the 
crowd  and  out  onto  the  sidewalk. 

But  look,  the  man  who  had  been  stand- 
ing h  alf  -  way  dci  wn  the  counter  w  as 
watching  her^  and  he  has  followed  her 


outside,  where  he  stops  her  and  says, 
"Pardon  me,  Miss^  did  you  pay  for  those 
gloves!"  She  is  horrified  to  learn  that  he 
is  a  store  detective^  and  despite  her  pro- 
tests  his  firm  hand  directs  her  back  mto 
the  store  and  to  the  elevator  that  the 
employees  use.  They  go  up  to  the  office, 
where  the  stern  head  of  the  store's  pro- 
tection department  listens  to  what  the 
detective  tells  about  the  theft.  She  quiv- 
ers as  she  denies  it.  "Stop  your  lies ! 
Show  us  your  sales  slip/'  is  his  response* 
Notice  how  MaiVft  face  has  t^^rBed  pa.\e, 
betraying  her  fright.  The  theft  took  such 
a  tiny  moment ;  but  she  is  afraid  of  what 
her  family  and  friends  wiir  think  when 
tliey  hear  of  her  shame,  and  she  is  afraid 
that  she  may  even  go  to  jail  for  her 
crime.  She  i3  sternly  lectured.  The  store's 
tiles  are  cheeked  to  Siee  if  this  is  her  fiTftt 
oifense.  The  mutual  association  with 
which  this  store  is  connected  is  called  to 
see  if  she  is  listed  in  their  files  of  persons 
who  have  been  eawght  sViopliiting  in 
other  stores  in  the  city. 

As  she  has  no  previous  record,  a  form 
that  has  been  filled  out  is  put  in  her 
trembling  hand.  It  is  a  confession,  giving 
her  name  and  the  full  facts  regarding 
the  theft.  She  is  instructed  to  sign  it. 
Signing  is  not  only  an  admiBsionof  gui)t, 
but  means  that  she  will  be  indexed  along 
with  common  criminals  in  the  store's 
recordsj  and  in  the  files  of  the  mutual 
association  that  keeps  a  record  of  the 
city's  shoplifters.  She  is  told  that  if  she 
does  not  sign  she  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  police  and  prosecuted.  She  xeieads 
that  last  paragraph  of  the  eonfessiom 
It  says,  'T  have  implored  the  firm  to  for- 
give me  and  save  me  from  disgrace  and 
mortiiieation  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 
I  promise  that  I  will  never  again  enter 
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s  store,"  All  this  for  a  $4.9S  pair  shoplifter's  UiU-tsle  actiODe,  the  vmy  she 

o£  giovDB!  handles  displayed  itemSj  and  her  very 

Fearing  the  rcBults  of  rtfiiBal,  aht;  manner,  may  all  betray  her, 

signs  and  ih  released.  This  time  she  will  Stores,liovr€v«r,es:GrolseCTeatcaution 

«o  free,  but  she  is  told  that  if  she  le  in  dealing  with  shopUfterB.  A  person 

caught  shoplifting  again  in  any  store  in  falsely  aj^fused  of  stealing  merchandlEe 

the  tfUy  she  will  be  prosecuted  on  both  may  bring  a  damage  shU  against  the 

charges  and  bur  sig^ned  eoniesaion  v,iU  store,  and  no  t^tore  wants  this  type  nT 

be  used,  pidrlkity.  In  some  large  stores  even  a 

„  .     ^    „  ,.      „      ,j    „         ^,  deteotive  is  not  iinrmitted  to  accost  a 

PHvale  Police  Provide  Protection  cnatomcr  during  his  first  tew  inr^jitliH  on 

This  picture  is  re-niiaeted  many  limoB  \u^  ^^b,  but  must  call  another  detective 

each  month  in  overy  large  city,  \  ei  v  fev^'  who  has  be^^n  wllli  the  t^t&re  for  a  longer 

of  tJiCJje  Hpprehended  make  a  second  at-  period  of  time,  and  both  nj«st  he  .saUsfied 

tempt  at  light-fingpfed  chopping,  it  is  that  the  per^oti  in  question  has  actually 

reported  that  only  one  out  of  twenty  stolen  from  the  store  before  the  person 

rspewlM.  The  coat  la  too  great.  First  oV.  i^  accused  of  theft.  Tt  is  it-ported  that 

fenders  are  reminded  of  the  diro  conse-  ,^(jnv  etorcR  permit  the  thief  to  go  out 

quencceofhght-fingeredshupptnft; while  „,hi>  ihe  sidewnlk  before^  accusing  h&r, 

habitual  ehopliftorw  are  dealt  witfi  more  so  that  she  will  not  be  ahln  to  say  that 

aevereJy.  0/  those  who  try  to  gel  out  of  ^h^  wtrn,  merely  taking  the  gno.ls  to  the 

a  store  with  merchandise  they  have  not  Hght  to  exainine  them.  ThiR  ig  little  help 

purchased,  it  ia  estimated  tlmt  nine  out  to  the  guUly  shoplirtcr,  for  a  atorc  de- 

of  ten  are  caught.  teotive  has  no  qualms  mImhiI   at:eoating 

The  etorori  have  ntnvy  ways  to  keep  nnyone  who  hai*  .stolen  from  the  atore^ 
(4iHck   on   merchandise  and   cusIuieuts.  anfl    mo   amount   of   «houting   about  a 
Store  dett^titives  may  be  an\^vhere,  some  ^'damage  suit"  will  frigliteji  him  into  re- 
are  clerks,  others  ajjjrt-ar  to  be  tustom  Jea^^Jng  a  guilty  shoplifter. 
ers,  or  they  may  carry  stock  fiinn  one 
place  to  anr^ther.  Almost  anyone  in  the  SUptvmaruQCA 

store  could  be  a  dt'tective ;  perhaps  he  is  ISome   shoplifters;   are   rnt-ntal   rases, 

the  man  at  the  end  of  the  aitfle.  or  the  They  steal  for  the  thrill  they  get  out  of 

person    who    ii^    examining   the    goods  taking  sorneUung  without  paving  for  it. 

alongside  of  you.  If  his  auKpicions  have  The^e  mentally  unhalancHl  persons  are 

heen  aroused  he  may  fiush  up  agtiinat  "kieptomanimi',  and  usually  they  bavp 

yoa  in  a  croi^d  to  see  if  he  ean  Tt^f^l  (he  sufltr^rtrir  money  U?  pav  for  their  pur 

stolen  itt-uL  hidden  under  your  clothes,  oha^es.  A  rich  uomMo  'seeking  "thrills'" 

These  men  know  the  particular  depart-  through  shoplifting  is  called  a  kleplo- 

ments  that  mnst  be  watched,  for  shop-  maiiiac,  A  poor  woman  is  more  likely  to 

lifters  are  generally  found  arDund  the  be  ealled  a  plain  Uiief.  The  New  York 

perfume,  glove,   handkerchief,   jewelry  Hctckl  Tribune  defined  klei>tmiininacs 

andho;5icrj'  counters.  a^  "crooks  with  sae'ml  etandin^^  A  real 

The  wateherrt  also  ^ow  where  most  kleptoman]Hi'!doe&  not  take  anything  that 

shoplifters  hide  their  loot.  Perhaps  it  ig  she  needii,  but  takes  it  inprtdy  for  the 

in  a  large  handbag,  or  a  tuck-in  bras-  thrill  of  stealing,  and  the  stolen  object 

siere,  a  bi)h>wing  coat  sJeeve,  a  loose  coat  has  n»)  value  to  ber.  It  i\i  Ihe  action,  not 

lining,  or  in  a  loose  umbrelJa.  Store  dc-  the  result,  tfiat  givt^s  (.he  pleasure.  It  ia 

tectives  know  these  caches  and  are  con-  reported  that  among  shoplifters  ti'iere 

stantlyaJert  tasee  that  they  are  not  used  arrf  very  fejr  kleptojnamiit^Sf  less  than 

to  conoeal  purloined  mercbatidipe.  The  one  in  a  hundred. 
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Fsychiatrl&tB  h&ve  tried  to  explain 
why  normally  honest  people  suddeiily  de- 
cide to  steal.  "Are  Shoplifters  TliieveB?" 
^^s  ihe  title  of  a  report  in  Nf.wfiwe.itkj 
August  4j  1947,  which  gives  the  con- 
clusions of  a  Northwestern  University 
psyfiliiiitriHtj  who  had  stwdiwl  t^JlS  sh{)p- 
lifters  arrested  in  Chicago.  He  said  that 
many  were  persona  of  *^aocial  &nd  politi- 
cal conseqnencf*  and  higli  iutelligeuce". 
He  reported  that  the  value  of  the  articles 
Btolon  was  generally  small.  It  wae  his  con- 
clusion that  seventy-i^even  percent  had 
"some  definite  me-ntal,  emotional,  or 
physical  disorder''.  To  bear  out  this  con- 
elusion  he  told  of  one  man  who»  ivhile  de- 
jirKsn^d  ovt^r  liiw  wift^'s  dewtli,  liind  to 
steal  a  $24  statue  from  a  Chicago  store, 
and  aimilar  other  experiences,  all  de- 
signed to  prove  thai  whopHfters  are  not 
so  bad,  but  that  they  need  mental  treat- 
ment* Perhaps  eomc  persons  arc  at  times 
mentally  irresponsible ;  but  covetouB- 
Tiess,  dishonesty,  lying,  thievery  and  com- 
panion evils  should  not  be  lightly  paBsed 
oi¥  with  ''emotional  stress''  as  the  excuse. 

Almost  all  shoplifting  is  confined  to 
items  costing  $50  or  less,  generally  less 
than  $2r>.  Most  x>ef"f^ons  are  feHrfwl  i^X 
taking  larger  items,  Mary  Doakes 
wouldn't  take  anything  that  costs  more 
than  a  i'ew  ili>llais.  Mont  (if  those  who 
have  made  a  profession  out  of  stealing 
would  rather  "lift"  many  small  items 
than  a  few  large  ones,  so  tliat  when  they 
are  caught  the  penalty  for  the  particular 
theft  will  be  lighter.  However,  some 
daring  professional  crooks  have  gone  in 
for  far  more  valuable  ileiiiM,  soiuetimes 
stealing  paintings,  jewelry,  art,  silk, 
tapestries,  etc^  Their  loot  roust  be  small 
or  otherwise  easy  to  conceal,  and,  in  this 
type  of  theft,  never  cheap. 

Professional  Shoplifters 

Professional  shoplifters  know  what 
they  want  before  they  enter  a  store.  They 
seldom  finger  an  item  before  taking  it, 
but  walk  up  to  a  counter,  remove  the 
item  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  are 
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gone.  Their  hnsiest  time  Is  when  the 
stores  are  particularly  crowded,  auch  as 
at  noon  hoTirs  when  office  workers  may  be 
chopping,  [III  week-end^  when  the  stores 
a  re  packed,  and  during  the  annual 
Christmas  rush,  **Twenty  more  shop- 
lifting days  till  Christmas,"  might  well 
be  their  early  December  slogan. 

The  elaborate  arrangement  of  a  pro- 
fessional shoplifter  for  getting  niii  of 
the  store  with  etolen  merchandise  would 
araaze  the  layman.  *Mt  is  not  difficult  for 
iL  tbi«f  Ui  steal  valualilKs  in  a  store.  The 
problem  is  to  escape  with  them,"  said 
Sunset  magazine,  January,  1927;  and 
over  twenty  years  later  that  statement  ia 
still  true.  A  light-fingered  slioppHr  can 
often  got  an  item  off  the  counter  and 
out  of  sight,  but  getting  out  of  the  store 
vitlitmt  betraying  ht^rself  is  another 
matter, 

Some  employ  special  equipment,  auch 
as  an  overcoat  with  a  very  large  pottket, 
boxes  with  fake  bottoms,  or  large  hand- 
bags with  a  slit  in  the  bottom  so  that 
while  Tni!a{ly  apjiears  to  be  looking  for 
something  in  her  oversized  purse  she 
can  be  pulling  items  from  the  display 
I'ounter  through  the  slit  aJid  into  the  hag. 
All  of  these  devices,  however  clever, 
aooner  or  later  fall  victim  to  the  alert 
store  detective.  lie  notices  that  the  over- 
coat does  not  hang  properly,  or  know^s 
that  items  that  have  disappeared  must  be 
somewhere,  and  the  box  or  handbag  that 
was  resting  tm  Uih  i^ounter  comes  under 
suspicion.  The  culprit  is  apprehended, 
and  probably  will  be  in  jail  before  the 
day  is  over. 

More  difficult  to  catch  are  llghi-fin- 
gercd  shoppers  who  work  in  pairs.  One 
picks  up  the  merchandise  and  passes  it 
to  the  other  who  bru.shes  hy  in  the  crowd. 
AVhen  the  first  is  stopped  by  the  store 
detective  he  can  safely  submit  to  search 
and  llien  loudly  protest  about  a  l^damage 
suit"  against  the  store. 

One  man  who  was  eating  an  apple 
asked  in  s**e  scihih  rings  in  a  jewelry 
store*  He  complained  about  a  worm  in 
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ikt  apple  and  threw  it  out  into  the  gatter. 
His  accomplice  picked  it  up  and  removed 
a  diamond  ring  f  ri>ni  Oie  "wormy"  apple. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  described 
a  shoplifter  whn  wore  a  loose  trencKcoat 
and  left  the  fly  of  his  trousers  open. 
Through  the  open  fly.  and  onto  hooks  in^ 
side  his  baggj^  trousers  had  been  de- 
posited eleven  model  mil  mad  cars,  two 
signal  towers,  a  loading  platfona,  three 
himillHM  of  track  section,  and  other  items. 
How  one  man  could  hide  all  of  this  in 
his  pants  legs,  even  with  a  loose  trencb- 
ttoat  hanging  over  them,  amazes  anyone 
except  a  store  detective.  But  with  aft  this 
loot  a  man's  actions  beti*ay  him,  and  he 
too  falls  victim  to  the  ever  watchful  eye 
of  tlie  KtoiK  detective. 

One  woman  hid  an  expensiv*^  ImiU  of 
silk  by  putting  it  througK  a  slit  in  a  large 
pieat  in  ht*t'  Mil  £tnd  into  3  ha^  that 
hung  between  her  legs.  She  was  trapped 
only  aftw  an  alert  detective  noticed  that 
theTuariii^jr  in  which  she  walked  indicated 
that  she  was  carrying  Hornf^Hiing^hetween 

her  legs. 

Tt)  ainateui>  the  process  is  more 
Biraple,  They  jtrst  j^if^J;  titnnethm^  up 
when  they  think  no  one  is  looking^  and 
atintlier  item  is  lost  to  li^ht  fingers*  But 
again^  in  trying  to  get  out  of  the  store 
without  detection  the  light -fingered  shoiv 
per  generally  trips  up  and  finds  that  she 
has  fallen  into  the  strong  arms  of  the  Jaw 
and  is  mider  the  capable  care  of  a.  stor^ 
detective. 

Light-fingered  shoppers  are  continual 
ly  finding  new  ways  of  trying  to  sneak 
their  stolen  ^oods  out  of  stores,  hut  as 
each  new  method  is  found  the  spotters 
learn  how  to  watch  for  it.  Perhapa  yon 
have  gone  into  ihe^  same  lar^  titore  fiv^ 
times  a  week  for  years  and  have  never 
seen  a  shoplifter,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  the  eyes  of  the  store  detective, 
trained  Jto  wateh  for  tell-tale  aethms. 

Protection  for  Small  Stores 

Smallcj*  stores  that  cannot  a:fford 
special    detectives    are    also    warring 
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sgumtii  thefr  enemy,  tie  shoplifter,  Gro- 
ceries are  posting  signs  "Shoplifters 
Will  Be  Prosecuted"*  Large  mirrors  in 
stores  serve  not  only  for  decorative  pTir- 
poses,  but  help  clerks  to  watclt  tmsus- 
pccting  thieves.  Tb^  alert  jeweler  never 
turns  his  back  while  merchandise  is  on 
the  counter,  ffe  c*/oses  tfrawers  imme- 
diately on  removing  any  item^  and  shows 
only  one  watch  at  a  time*  Some  dime 
stores  cover  tempting  counters  witli 
glass.  Clerks  can  he  instructed  in  count 
the  number  of  items  taken  off  the  shelves 
for  a  customer's  inspection  and  to  be 
sure  tbat  tiie  fiifl  nnirif>er  /s  repkced. 

The  odds  are  against  the  li^ht-tinpjerod 
shopper,  whether  wlie  is  plain  Mary 
-Doakos  or  a  hardened  professional  erimi  - 
nab  Mary  Doakes  has  nine  chances  of 
getting  caugiit  for  every  one  chance  of 
escaping.  The  professional  sht^jilifier's 
criminal  experience  gives  him  better 
odds  on  the  individual  theft,  but  hift  mul- 
titude of  crimes  are  siirw  lo  lead  to  his 
capture.  Without  question,  shoplifting 
does  not  pay! 

Painfully  shameful  it  iR  that  so  seared 
has  become  the  con^^cience  of  tJsis  wojJd^ 
ruled  by  the  "father  of  lies'',  Satan  the 
Devil,  and  with  dishonesty  so  prevalent 
that  large  department  stores  muFit  hide 
rbeir  aiiJlshopliftinp;  campaign  under  a 
heavy  cloak  of  secrecy  for  fear  of  peniiit- 
ting  publication  of  information  of  pos- 
fiihip  value  io  shophHer^.  The  mjihipliod 
millions  of  petty  Ihpfls  provide  only 
another  distress  call  for  the  blessings  of 
God's  kingdom,  so  anxiously  awaited  by 
Christians^  hefaiise  that  kingdom  will 
forever  clear  this  earth  of  the  corruption 
now  evisting  under  demonic  rule.  The 
eMahtishmcnt  of  God's,  new  world  vdll 
uihrk  the  end  of  ail  dishonesty,  cor- 
ruption and  theft.  Then  Christ's  instruc- 
tion 'I0VH  Oiy  neighbor  as  thyself'  will 
be  applied  by  all  living  creatures^  and 
the  work  of  store  detectives  will  he  fin- 
ished. Their  time  can  then  l3e  used  con* 
struetively,  as  God  may  direct, 

AWAKE  I 


The  Frame  on  Which  We  Hang 


MAN  may  boast  of  his  ad- 
vanced scientific  wisdom 
and  learning,  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  raGclianics,  his  great 
engineering  skill,  yet  he  has 
never  built  and  will  never  build 
a  structure  so  wonderful  ais 
the  human  skeleton.  This  bony 
scaffolding,  made  up  of  more 
than  200  s&parate  pieces,  is  the 
basic  framework  to  which  the 
muscles  and  sinews  are  at- 
tached. It  gives  support,  shape 
and  outline  to  the  body  as  well 
as  protection  for  the  vital  or- 
gans within.  Observe  a  few 
external  facts,  and  study  some 
of  the  hidden  wonders  of  the 
hones,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
the  great  Designer  and  Builder  of  the 
human  body,  "by  His  superior  Tvisdom, 
knowledge  and  skilly  has  produced  a 
masterpiece  of  engineering  far  surpass- 
ing anything  built  by  man. 

The  human  skeleton  is  made  up  of 
the  skull,  the  spinal  column,  or  trunk  of 
the  body,  with  the  ribs,  and  the  limbs 
{the  arms  and  hands,  legs  and  feet).  The 
skull  includes  not  only  the  hard  shell 
that  encloses  the  most  important  organ 
of  the  body,  the  brain,  but  also  the  cap- 
sule bones  that  give  form  to  the  nose 
and  ftars,  and  the  jawbon-fea  that  aT*  so 
necessary  for  eating. 

What  a  jellyfish  man.  would  be  without 
bis  backbone!  It  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
three  bones  in  childhood,  some  of  which 
fuse  together  during  growth  to  give 
strength  to  the  adult  frame.  In  the  neck, 
regardless  of  how  long  or  short  it  is, 
there  are  seven  vertebrae,  and  these  are 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  head  to  be 
rotated  in  practically  any  direction.  Be- 
low the  neck  is  the  thoracic  section,  with 
twelve  vertebrae,  to  which  are  attached 
twenty-four   ribs.   In   front,   the   upper 
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seven  ribs  on  each  side  are 
fastened  to  the  breast,  to  form 
a  walled-in  chest  cavity,  which 
gives  protection  to  the  vital 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 
Down  the  spine  from  the  tho- 
rax is  the  lumbar  region,  the 
"small"  of  tke  ^atk.  It  \%  hfeTe 
that  the  five  largest  vertebrae 
are  located,  a  wise  provision  by 
the  Builder^  for  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  strain,  twisting 
and  bending  of  the  spine  oc- 
curs. This  whole  column  rests 
on  the  sacral  bones,  five  in 
number  in  childhoodj  but  which 
are  fused  together  in  adult- 
hood to  give  strength  and  rigid- 
ity. It  is  to  the  sacral  that  the  pelvis  is 
also  attached.  Due  to  her  child-carrying 
assignment  in  life,  a  woman  has  wider 
hips  than  a  man,  because  the  perfect 
Designer  saw  fit  t&  provide  her  with  a 
larger  sacral  vertebra  and  a  wider  pelvis. 
Completing  the  spinal  column,  everyone 
has  a  flexible  coccygeal,  or  "tail  bone", 
which  too  is  a  very  wise  provision.  The 
sensitiveness  of  this  terminus  makes  the 
creature  sit  down  with  care,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  is  less  shock  to  the 
spinal  column.  It  is  certainly  no  ves- 
tigial structure,  no  leftover  from  a  myth- 
ical -period  of  eVQlitionary  m-Qiak.$yl\wwL, 
^Vhen  you  stop  to  consider  it  the 
column  of  the  backbone  is  truly  a  marvel- 
ous piece  of  engineering.  It  serves  many 
functions  in  a  most  efficient  and  practical 
way — supporting  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  allowing  great  movement  of  the 
body,  permitting  the  legs  beneath  to  lift 
and  carry  huge  amounts,  perhaps  more- 
than  200  xwuads,  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Many  strains  are 
placed  upon  the  spine  during  the  day. 
Consequently,  the  Creator  put  shock- 
absorbing  diskbke  cushions  between  the 
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individual  vertebrae  to  prevent  them 
from  rubbing.  These  cushions  are  cap- 
sules containing  80-percent  water,  which 
faike  up  some  of  the  sudden  shocks  im- 
posed on  the  spine  a  thousand  times  a 
day.  Gradually,  under  tlie  pressure  of 
the  day,  the  water  is  squeeTied  out  so 
that  a  person  is  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  at  night  than 
in  the  morning. 

The  importance  of  eafh  and  every  bone 
in  our  hodies  is  not  fuUy  apprediited  un- 
til through  some  unfortunate  accident 
we  lose  one  or  more  of  tliem.  The  loss 
of  a  finger  is  crippling,  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  an  arm  is  a  great  handicap,  the  lo&s 
of  hoth  arms  is  very  tragic.  JTow  su- 
premely thoughtful,  then,  the  Creator 
who  provided  man  in  the  first  place  with 
arms  and  hands !  Not  clumsy  grappling 
hooks  like  those  of  a  mechanical ,  diver, 
but  appendages  of  perfect  design  :  arms 
that  are  ingeniously  attached  to  the  rest 
of  the  frame,  that  swivel  in  shcmlder 
sockets,  that  bend  at  the  elhow  to  j^ive 
flexibility  and  great  leverage;  and  hands 
and  fingers  having  del't  skilli'ulness  and 
dexterity  as  well  as  strength. 

Variety  in  Design  and  Composition 

Have  you  ever  marveled  how  a  little 
child  can  fall  many  tim^js  its  own  height 
from  a  cherry  tree  and  pick  itself  up 
unharmed;  how  200-pDund  football  play- 
ers can  smash  against  each  otliec  time 
and  again  without  injury;  how  a  middle- 
aged  man  v&n  crawl  out  of  an  auto  ae- 
cident  with  a  broken  leg  and  a  few  weeks 
later  have  it  mended  together  again! 
On  the  other  hand,  have  you  ever  won- 
dered why  an  80-year-old  grandmother 
may  only  hump  her  arm  againt^t  the  door- 
nob  and  break  it;  and  yet  when  she  dies 
her  bone  frame  is  capable  of  remaining 
intact  Jang  centurivi^  after  the  body  of 
flesh  has  decayed  and  disappeared!"  A 
study  of  the  changing  structure  and 
chemical  composition  of  bones  will  (ex- 
plain and  answer  these  qnestions. 

Each  bone  of  the  body  is  betst  shaped 
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for  its  particular  function,  and  is  either 
long,  flat^  short  or  irregular.  The  long 
bones  in  the  limbs  and  ribs  give  support 
and  leverag-e.  Not  straight  Jika  hroorO' 
handles,  they  are  slightly  curved  in  one 
or  two  directions  for  greater  elasticity. 
The  flat  bones  found  in  the  skull  provide 
maximum  protection,  whereas  the  flat 
ones  in  the  pelvis  furnish  large  surfaces 
for  attachment  of  powerful  leg  and  back 
muscles.  The  short  bones  of  the  wrist 
and  ankles  are  made  to  give  strength  as 
well  as  freedom  of  motion.  The  irregular 
bones,  including  the  vertebrae  and  jaw- 
bones, are  cleverly  designed  for  their 
special  functions. 

Some  people  may  think  bones  are 
dead,  lifelet^s,  roekJike  deposits  in  the 
body.  But  under  the  microscope  it  is  ob- 
served that  all  bone.^  are  made  up  of  liv- 
ing cells,  and  throughout  they  are  honey- 
combed with  minute  pores  and  canals 
through  which  lymph  flows  to  constantly 
tiathe  the  living  bone  cells  in  life-sustain- 
ing fluid.  The  middle  section  or  shaft  of 
a  long  bone  is  made  up  of  compact  ma- 
terial, whereas  the  knuckle  ends  are  of 
a  eaneellons  or  spongy  material,  the  de- 
mart-ation  between  the  two  he'mg  exiled 
the  epiphyseal  line.  Tt  is  in  this  narrow 
iione  where  growth  in  length  takes  place 
as  an  individual  develops  from  babyhood 
to  adulthood.  Covering  every  bone  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree  is  a  thin,  fibrous  sheath, 
calh'd  the  periosteum,  to  which  the 
niusclesi  and  tendons  are  attached,  and 
lieneatb  wliit-h  i.s  a  gjowinff  zone  that 
takes  care  of  tli(^  hones'  expanding  di- 
ameters during  development.  When  full 
stature  i^  obtained,  activity  in  these 
growing  zones  ceases.  Thus  is  displayed 
more  evidence  of  the  great  Builder's  wis- 
dom, for  what  mun-niade  brick  is  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  grow? 

Our  Frames  of  Finest  Materials 

Chemically,  bones  are  very  complex, 

consisting  of  'M-  to  35-percent  organic 
substances  that  impart  toughness,  and 
of  fir>-  to  70-perc.ent  inorganic  mineral 
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HaJts  tbat  give  hardness.  EeBuIt:  a  com- 
posite material  described  uk  ^elastic- 
orittie".  The  amount  of  wat^r  an  the  dif- 
ferent bones  also  varies  a  great  deal| 
from  13  to  45  percent,  sonif^  bones  being 
soft,  spongy  and  flesibJe,  w^ile  otJ^ers  Are 
ha,rdor,  more  condensed  and  more  brittle, 

A  few  weeks  after  oonception  bnries 
be^in  to  form  in  the  baby,  and  at  birth 
Iht^y  ;ti>-  iHi]}'  partially  ^roivn.  Only  when 
inaturity  iy  reached  do  J*ftTi*^s  reHcb  their 
in^h(*&'t  development.  In  childhood,  Avlif^n 
ilte  younp:  are  not  able  in  protwt  tlieni- 
KH]ves  or  ^TiiMnl  tlieruselvt'^  a;^aiiiFt  fall- 
inf^,  tlit^  bcinos  are,yo£t  and  ilexihle,  lik(» 
yonnK  i^apUnK^.  Tlie  adult  in  the  prim** 
of  lifej  nil  the  <»thei'  hand,  }>cioi^^  ul>le  to 
wntf*h  out  for  Jiitiis<^lfj  necils  Ills  ritll 
t^trcni^tfi.  <.'orsoqu(-ntly,  th<»i'('  iti  a  eon- 
^latit  (:baiifi>!  through  life  in  Hie  chetniou! 
formulae  <ind  water  pnrilent  of  Iht'  honeji, 
ivom  <3nt>  of  ne^iiiility  to  a  eoiuponnd 
havinj;  extreme  t(iu;:fme?'r<< 

TcrttH  Iry  tlib  Xational  Biireati  of 
f^tandarda  have  diMdo&e<l  that  tJic  phe 
TiriTienal  slieiigl.li  iif  biiiips  t^aii  witlif^tond 
^3fi00  pounds  pressure  (o  the  s*irf«re 
inch  before  they  will  snap.  This  i??  tvnce 
lliK  pressure  that  hickory  wood  will  t^tand 
and  about  one-fonrth  that  t>f  easf  ]n»ju 
Teyt.s  in  flexing  and  Iwiidin/^^  show  U>n^^ 
liave  about  one-tenth  the  elasticity 
of  steel.  Rut  everything  eoiiHi^h'^red 
—weight,  strength,  durabiliiy,  utility — 
the  Creator  certainly  dioi^c  a  moft  ex 
oeHeni  iiiixliire  out  of  which  to  t'ono 
man's  bones.  80  tight  in  w*'ighr,  man's 
i'rame  will  tlout  in  water,  yet  so  strong 
it  can  stand  terrific  strainf».  80  enduring 
and  so  practical  to  kt-ep  iu  repair  1  Xo 
tiynthetic  plastic,  no  ebemical  fabrica- 
tion, no  wood,  stone  or  metal  wnR  equal 
bones  iTi  aJl  these  desirable  qualities! 

Secret  of  Vitality  Withfrt  the  Bones 

Man  is  imperfect,  under  the  Adamic 
curse,  born  in  sin  and  siiliject  to  disease 
and  dfcath.  Hen^^e^  when  the  effects  of 
this  carse  take  hold  the  health  and 
«trengiti  are  eaten  away  ri^ht  down  to 


the  bono.  Growing  old  is  a  slow,  co^r- 
roding  process  that  literaliy  saps  the 
bon«fi  of  their  etrengtli,  drying  them  out 
and  malting  them  brittle.  Tlieir  p(jwer  to 
repair  damages,  to  replace  injured  cells, 
to  kmi  t^/ftn>3elves  together  when  bro- 
ken* is  nothing  short  of  niiraeulous* 

The  wlutle  secret  of  bone  virility  and 
vitaUty  is  found  in  the  soft  center  core 
of  marrow,  that  hiirhly  complex  aiib- 
sta/u-f  that  is  so  important  to  the  health 
and  well-bein^  of  the  iMeature,  Marrow 
in  tJie  knuckles  and  bones  is  very  ricji 
ill  fats  protein  f^nbstanccR  and  in  com- 
pounds of  iidii,  and  is  a  prime  faetor  in 
the  making  of  blood  eorpnsdes,  And 
,*iinct*  'ihe  life  of  the  flench  is=  in  thft  blood"f 
as  iiiHJi's  (*reator*say»-  ( Leviticus  17  :  !!)» 
it  is  therefore  a])pjin^nt  Ihat  not  only  ia 
the  .-ioundncH:^  of  one's  frame  depend^nL 
let  a  lar^e  extent  on  the  richnoBe  of  the 
uirtrrow,  but  hIsh  a  per^on^s  life. 

This  iiupi>rtance  of  bone  marrow  waa 
not  left  for  Tddilei'ii  medical  men  to  dis- 
cover, for  man*s  Creator  set  forth  these 
lads  thousands  of  years  a#?o  in  His 
\\\tn}  (he  Rth^e,  Joh,  the  faitht'uj  man  of 
(jod,  declared  that  when  a  person  is  ^'in 
his  full  stron^cth"  then  "hie  bones  HT-e 
moistened  with  marrow",  (Job  21:23, 
t>i)  In  beajitifji]  jioetic  language  Isaifth 
the  prophet  declared  that  if  God  ''make 
fat  thy  bones''  then  you  shall  be  *'like  a 
waterpil  K^ii'deii,  and  like  a  spring  of  wa- 
ter, whose  waters  fail  not".  (Isaiah 
TiS:!!)  **KottcQness  of  the  bones"  and 
dried-up  bone^  are  contrasted  in  the 
proverbs  witli  luarrow-fat  and  healthy 
honee.  (Proverbs  U:  30:  17  :  22;  15:  30; 
Ifi:  ^4)  Nf}  one  knows  "how  the  bones  do 
i^row  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with 
child :  even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works 
of  tiod  who  maketh  all".  Hence  the  wise 
(joimsei  from  the  Designer  and  Builder 
of  the  human  frame  is  this:  lean  not  to 
your  own  understanding,  font  in  m11  your 
ways  look  to  Jehovah  for  ^idance  and 
direction,  and  this  in  turn  will  be  "mar- 
row to  thy  boaes". — Kcrlesiaatee  11:5; 
Proverbs  3:5-8. 
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OVEH  a  half  million  people  each  year 
flock  to  t}it^  wtiuderlaiid  of  Yeflow- 
etone.  There  their  eyes  feast  upon  the 
strangest  marvels  of  this  spoating  T^orld, 

SpelllHJuiid,  hundreds  ^tand  gazing  at 
a  pool  so  clear  and  still  that  otk*  is  forced 
to  plunge  his  finger  into  its  warm  waters 
to  tell  where  air  ends  and  water  begins. 
Below,  tlie  pnrt.li  suddenly  l>ep3ns  to  rum- 
ble and  grosn  aft  if  stones  w^tg  rolling' 
otr  thouaanda  ot*  iicr  hidden  rock  piles 
to  Ileal  lier  cooling  ovens.  Tlio  placid 
pool  begins  to  siuirner  niul  hiilihl^  The 
Idtohon's  firoR  have  been  stoked.  Mother 
Nature  is  ready  to  plcaac  her  hungry 
fairifly  t»f  vtHiioTs  with  about  as  strang-e 
a  phsnonnenon  as  thi>;  earth  crti  prndin't*. 
Her  waters  Imbhic  higher  and  higher,  as 
the  roar  of  the  furnaces  below  increases. 
The  poo]  blossonis  ^nv\]i  witli  midget 
fountainliko  sprays.  Then  with  extreme 
suddenness  she  explodes  heavenward 
tons  and  tons  of  boiliiif?  water,  mud  and 
steam.  Higher  and  higher.  IfKl,  I7r»,  2()0 
and  more  feet  into  the  air.  Like  a  queen 
IB  a  glorious  diamond-covett^d  gown  ehe 
displays  herself  in  a.  rEiotiieiit  never  to  be 
forgotten.  With  a  collective  gasp  of  oils 
and  ahs  her  audience  apploudsj  sb  our 
qneen  retires  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
earth  to  await  the  next  act. 

Thi?  10  what  inaliCB  the  stories  coming 
Trom  ihe  great  Northwest  about  as  weird 
and  ujibehevahle  today  aw  the  <iay  wlien 
rugged,  long-haired,  leatlierj^-faced  trap- 
pers of  the  184(ys  would  wander  into 
town  HTid  unravel  their  yarn  of  the  spout- 
ing Yellowstone.  John  Colter  and  Jirn 
Bridger  would  tell  the  home  folks  of  the 
two-ocean  river,  how  it  would  rnn  into 
a  pass  and  divide,  mie  lirajich  flowing  to 
the  Pacific  and  the  other  to  the  far  At^ 
lantic ;  of  falls  twice  as  high  as  Niagara; 
of  hi>jlijig  water  and  cool  clear  pools 
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existing  side  oy 

side ;    4    I  a  n 

that  grumbles 

and    roars;    Of 

mountains  that 

sjioke;     vjilleyi 

of  steam  and 

of     sulphurous 

fumet;  of  places  where  yellow  stonca 

spout  water  aad  ^team  higher  tliaii  tljt^ 

trees,   Theee  and  otherA  of  JijaV  Rttt- 

tastic  and  aiinont  unbeiicvaLlo  atoricn 

wf re    winked   at  until    1 870,   when   the 

AVftshburnXangford-Doan    e v i^ed  i  t i  o n 

confirmed  the  tales  about  the  w^onders  of 

a  land  that  combines  in  itself  somewhat 

of  a  vision  of  Ihf*  jinradtse  nf  Edej]  and 

of  Dante'e  mythical  inferno. 

It  muet  have  been  an  nuforgottable 
siglit  for  those  early  travelers  and  trap- 
pers to  bfeak  through  the  heavy  nnder- 
hrnsh  und  dcn&o  forest  that  eneirclee 
this  land  and  behold  some  3,472  square 
miles  of  nn  irifinK*^  variety  of  colors,  <pf 
an  earth  honey-combod  and  pitted  with 
over  ^^,(XK)  springs,  ponds,  and  mud-pots, 
furrowed  with  boiling  streams,  gashed 
with  fissureSf  gaping  with  chasms^  from 
which  spoutfi  and  fountainB  of  boiling 
water  cover  the  land.  The  truth  about  this 
wonderland  is  by  fH.r  grnnilHr  jiiid  s|.r;ing' 
er  than  the  talcK  of  the  men  of  yesterday. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  perhaps  a  mile 
or  so  below  the  purfacc  of  this  part  of 
the  eartii  there  are  super-heated,  molten 
masses  of  lava ;  that  Ttaters  from  tlie  sur- 
rounding hiile,  lakes  and  rivers  seep 
down  into  rock  tubes  or  barrels  that  de- 
scend to  the  seething  masses  below.  The 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  geys;er  tube 
makes  the  preFSure  greater  at  the-  bottom 
than  at  the  surface.  Whf-n   the  water 
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rea^heB  the  bollm^  point  and  turns  into 
steBjn  it  builds  up  a  terri£c  explosive 
power  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  narreL 
Afl  the  pressure  of  steam  incre^ises  it 
Ttvill  shoot  up  through  the  cool  strata  of 
water,  forming  gigaTitic-  hubbies  that  ex- 
plode, causing  the  rumbling,  gurgling 
and  cannonading  sounds  directly  preced- 
ing an  eni  jitloii.  The  steam  works  its  way 
to  th«  surface,  causing  the  onc^-fi;tili, 
clear  blue  water  in  the  pool  to  simmer, 
and  babble^  and  at  times  pop  and  apray. 

Great  bursts  of  steam  follow,  almost 
instantaneously  converting  huge  masses 
of  water  Into  a  ^olid-Htf^ani  block  of  ex- 
plosive, "With  terrifying  suddeuness  it 
shoots  to  the  surface,  gendin^  the  cooler 
wH.t+?r  hIhivi*  Ihrougli  the  narrow  tube  of 
rock,  which  is  hard  enough  to  stand  f]»H 
strain,  into  a  grand  geyser  eruption.  The 
steam  fallows,  as  if  a  mighty  ^'ater  can- 
non had  been  fired  and  now  wh.s  eleKiuHg 
its  barrel  of  bumod  powder  for  the  next 
shot.  While  the  tube  is  being  tilled  by  the 
cool  spring  waiters  fnnn  abave,  there  is 
no  eruption,  Now  and  then  there  may 
occur  occasional  putfs  of  etoam.  Whoro 
the  rock  is  not  hard  enough  to  stand  the 
atrain,  the  blasts  will  tear  out  rofk  iml'il 
its  crater  bcoomee  too 
targe  to  form  a  spout 
It  will  then  spend  its 
fury  boiling. 

Sneh  was  the  <:ase 
of  mighty  Excelsior^ 
which  hurled  water  iJlXJ 
an(l  rnure  feet  into  the 
air.  So  great  was  its 
flood  of  waters  tliat  the 
Firehole  river  doubled 
its  siKe  and  was  Loo 
hot  to  wade  across. 
But  short  was  its  life, 
for  j(  blew  itself  to 
death.  At  other  places 
the  boiling  water  will 
dissolve  rock  and  will 
flow  away.  Thus  we 
have  mountains  that 
are  turning  inside  out, 
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Out  of  the  depths  of  Terrace  Mountain 
hot  Bprings  are  bringing  line  in  solution 
from  limestone  be^s  1^200  to  1,500  feet 
down  and  depositing  it  on  the  outside, 
forming  mammoth  terraces  on  the 
mountainside.  Hence  the  name  Terrace 
Mountain. 

Gey$erw 

Principally  ijeirause  of  the  way  geyeera 
pcrformcdj  they  were  named.  Ainong  the 
most  prominent  of  this  geyaerland  are 
Old  Faitliful,  the  Giant,  QiantesB  and 
Beehive.  Of  tJie  eighty-ftmr  in  the  park 
no  two  are  alike  in  their  characteristit^t*. 
To  walk  across  the  steaming  land  to  be- 
hold Old  Faithful  in  its  glory,  one  feels 
just  a  thin  cruet  of  earth  that  separates 
him  from  the  cool  heovcn  above  and  the 
burning  inferno  below.  At  the  south  end 
of  Upper  Geyser  Basin  Old  FaitbfuVa 
mound  rises  labout  thirty  feet  above  tb*- 
surrrniMdiiig  plain»  while  tho  crater  it- 
self is  five  or  six  feet  iiigh.  The  chimney 
or  cone  of  the  crater  le  not  more  (lian 
eight  feet  higb^  and  the  diameter  is  only 
a  couple  of  feet,  Yt^i  her  column  of  water 
has  reached  the  heigfit  of  180  feet,  meflff- 
ur^d  with  a  transit.  Intervals  between 

eruptions  average  66.5 
mLiiut**H,  Find  the  erap* 
tions  last  about  four 
minutes,  Since  her  dis* 
crivttry  about  eighty 
years  ago.  Old  Faiths 
y^>^  ful  has  displayed  for 

V^S;-  her  admirers  approxi- 

mately  a  half  million 
times, 

Genldgiats  some 
time  ago  had  judged 
her  to  be  10,000  yeai* 
4)!d.  Recent  discoveries 
have  shown  that  to  be 
a  gross  exag-geration 
of  the  y o  ung  lady's 
age.  They  endeavored 
to  determine  her  age 
by  the  eiae  of  her  cone 
ami  Oie  amount  of  gey- 
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^erite  that  had  ^thcrcdl  aroimd  it  But 
now  it  has  been  found  that  the  tone  of 
soalding  waters  that  drench  the  area 
daily  are  actually  eroding  away  the 
cone  instead  of  building  it  up.  Nearby, 
etunips,  roots  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
have  been  uncovered.  Even  the  craggy- 
looking  formations  at  the  top  of  the 
cone,  the  very  mouth  of  Old  Faithful, 
turned  out  to  be  stumps  thickly  coated 
with  geyserite. 

From  this  we  can  *^asily  see  that  Old 
Faithful  did  not  always  exist  as  we  now 
know  her,  Tlirec  or  four  hundred  years 
ago  trwt^K  we  14^  growing  around  a  clear 
blue  pool  tinted  with  the  greens  and  yeU 
Iowa  and  the  rods  of  the  vegetation  that 
Kurrounded  it.  Little  did  this  pool  re- 
alise that  soiTHMlay  it  wtMild  rise  to  play 
the  role  of  queen  of  the  spouting  world. 
So  we  find  Old  Faitlifut  neither  so  old 
nor  wft  faiiliful  a^  some  would  have  you 
believe.  In  1948,  she  erupted  twice  only 
3'S  miniitea  apart,  and  on  another  occa^ 
sion^  in  1941,  she  waited  91  minutea*  But 
these  are  recorded  extrt^ntps.  On  the  av- 
erage, fihe  still  is  Old  Faithful.  Another 
exaggerated  claioi  about  hor  is  the 
amount  of  water  she  discharges  each 
time.  Some  have  estimated  750.000  gal- 
lons ;  but  after  20  yoare  of  gauging,  the 
more  accurate  and  reasonable  amount  is 
rtbout  10,000  to  12,000  galUins  during  her 
four-minute  display. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Firehole  river 
as  is  Old  Faithful  rests  what  appears  in 
the  distance  to  be  like  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle — Mliaggy,  worn  and  desolate*  This 
eerie-looking  town  is  Castle  Geyser.  Her 
cauMower  spongiform  coral  cone  rises 
to  twelve  feet.  Judging  by  the  present 
rate  of  growth,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  years  have  been 
needed  to  rear  the  walls  of  this  city. 
EvHry  24  to  30  hours  it  spouts  hot  water 
from  65  to  100  feet  into  the  air  for  about 
a  half-hour* 

The  mtghtiest  spouter  of  geyserland  is 
CHant  Geyser,  Loftier  than  the  loftiest, 
he  stands  scarred  from  his  violent  erup 
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tionB.  A  chip  off  the  old  warrior's  block 
is  missing,  torn  out  by  a  particularly  vio- 
lent explosion  at  some  unknown  tim:e  in 
the  past.  Every  nine  to  t\V6nty-one  days 
the  Giant  spouts  to  a  height  of  200  to 
250  feet  for  over  an  hour  and  a  lialf, 
compared  to  Old  Faithful's  four  minutes. 
It  discharges  approximately  700,000  gal- 
lons of  water,  about  seventy  times  as 
much  as  Old  Faithful.  At  the  height  of 
the  Giant's  fui^^  it  holds  twenty  or  more 
tons  of  water  in  the  air  at  one  time- 
When  the  Geyser  Giantess  was  first 
discovered  by  T)r.  Hayden^s  party  no 
water  was  seen.  It  could  be  heard  gur- 
gling far  below.  When  it  did  burst  forth 
it  rose  in  a  column  to  a  height  of  fiO  feet 
above  the  surface,  wliilc  nearby  ;jctft, 
varying  in  siKe  from  six  to  fifteen  i richer 
in  diameter,  were  projected  to  a  mnrveU 
ous  heiglit  oP  27)0  feel. 

The  Geyser  Beehive,  with  a  cone  three 
feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  her  vent  measuring  two  by  three 
feet,  spouts  a  column  of  water  230  feet 
straight  up  into  the  air»  She  stays  poised 
perfectly  in  the  air  until  all  of  her 
strength  is  spent,  then  returns  to  her 
home  in  the  earth. 

There  are  two  others  that  are  about  as 
faithful  as  Old  Faithful ;  Daisy  and 
Riverside,  which  sprang  into  existence 
in  1892,  displaying  as  beautifully  as  the 
resit. 

Stories  and  SuperstitionB 

The  stories  and  superstitions  are  many 
that  come  from  this  land.  Tossing  coioe 
into  Morning  Glory  Pool,  which  is 
colored  and  shaped  like  a  morning-glory 
flower,  is  supposed  to  bring  the  tosser 
**'good  luck'' ;  that  is,  if  the  ranger  doesn't 
see  him  first.  If  that  is  the  ease,  the  coin 
could  bring  him  ''bad  luck*'.  The  fines  are 
heavy  for  defacing  pools. 

Not  far  from  Old  Faithful  UjerH  is  a 
little  pool  that  bubbles  gaily  all  day  and 
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night.  An  indnBtriotiB  Cbinai^aiir  enticed  &  sheet  in  for  her  to  olean,  and  the  little 

hy  h«r  posstbiliHes,  giraek  npon  tb«  idea  lady  worfewl  herself  to  death. 

of  not  lettJTig  thtise  ready-heated  waters  One  may  wonder  why  fiah  do  not  die 

go  to  waste,  Hes^tupala^nidryhufiiness  in  the  hot,  smcUy  waters  of  the  Firi^hnle 

OTer  our  little  pool.  When  lie  wgnt  to  rivftr.  Even  though  the  waters  may  be 

aoHpiiigj    rubbing    and    scrubbing    Mb  liot,  they  are  not  hoL  enough  to  kill  the 

clothos,  the  little  Miss  resenit^  }iis  donai-  iieh.  The  river  rises  only  about  six  de- 

ne^ring^  attitxidc  and  blew  ber  top,  Laun-  ^ree&  as  it  goes  throii^b  the  geyser  area. 

(by,  imi  and  Chinamsm  went  up  into  the  Long;  h^ior^  man  i^it}oyt*d  the  use  of 

air  and  out  of  biiwinesM.  Hin<-^  then  her  ^^team  heat  the  bears  and  tht^  birds  (if  Yel- 


nnmohaB  been  Chinaman  Spring,  "Scuip, 
\j\ii"  in  stiid  to  huv^  an  intlucnee  on  gey- 
xi^y  springs.  \i  is  strictly  forbidden  by 
bi\^. 

Anothor  littl*'  ^^cywer  spi'ini^  would  en- 
l^rinhi    her   vi^iitors   bv   oleanins   tbi?ir 


lowslone  had  struck  upon  the  idea  and 
nmde  their  hoineK  and  nests  anion^'  the 
^team-heated  voleanic  roeks^  and  some 
within  the  very  reach  of  the  vapor  and 

t'uiMMs  of  I  hf  ji:eysers,  keeplnp;  thomftelves 
coinfortahle    during    tlie    cold    of    the 


Muikul  handkcrcfiit^fs.  Thny  wmild  ttis^  Avintcr. 
tlrenf  in,  and  <mr  httlo  ivorJa^r  w7>ijJd         An  t-ternity  of  years  is  needed  to  fully 

wliJMk  them  out  of  night  untj,  in  a  nio-  ap|>iv(natf  the  unending  wondera  of  this 

]neni's  time,  tvlnrn  Ihtnn clean.  However,  vmationJund.  A  pleasure  that  only  those 

now  fiiio  rtiflts  in  p^fn;e,  no  lon^^er  dning  u('  j^ood-wilf  i^hali  enjoy  in  God's  new 

Ittundry.  It  it^  said  that  aonieone  tossed  world  of  i-ighlt^tiusness. 


Colombia's  Distinguished  Visitor 


By  "Awrnkvl"  ^urresjpODdukt  in  Colcoibln 

SHE  had  a  iruuil.h  bat  she  spoke  not; 
cyc3  had  she  bat  she  saw  not ;  she  had 
ears  but  she  heard  not;  a  nose  had  she 
but  she  could  md  smell;  she  bad  hands 
but  they  could  not  handle;  feet  had  she 
but  p]ie  ^I'aa  not  able  to  walk;  nor  eonid 
she  [TinkH  a  ftOLUid  in  her  tliroat,  (PsaUn 
iLn:  5-7)  Yet  great  things  were  expected 
of  her.  Had  not  the  Catholic  Chiireh 
announced  that  she  wavi  the  only  one 
tapable  of  bringijig  peace  to  Colombia T 
Yo&,  her  visit  was  timely.  For  many 
months,  especially  in  the  rural  areas 
whf^rp  tlm  people  are  more  religious,  Co 
lombia  bad  painfully  wilne&sed  the  mur- 
der of  hundreds  of  its  citizens^  a  'wave  of 
liitlilieal-  and  religious-inspired  violenee 
that  threw  Con^eiT^^filive  Roman  Catholic 
againeit  Liberal  Koman  CMholir. 

So  it  was  that  the  Virgin  of  Fatima 
was  called  upon  to  perform  one  of  the 
greatest  miracles  of  lier  eareer  uj>on  her 
arrival  in  Colombia.  But  who  is  the  Vir- 
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gin  o-f  Fatima,  and  where  did  she  copw 
from  f  Why  mi  mudi  ado  about  her,  when 
Uiere  were  already  numljerless  statues 
of  virgin:^  throughout  the  country  tliat 
had  never  rendered  any  noticeable  serv- 
ice f  And  why  av  great  faith  in  her  as  a 
"^wect  mci>fteiiger  of  peaee'\  when  politi- 
cal violence  had  been  carried  on  under  the 
gaze  of  other  virgins  that  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  same  Mary  as  the  Vir- 
gin of  Fafima  f  Note  the  following: 

It  was  May  13^  1917,  whenj  at  the  hour  of 
twihght.  Jacinta,  FraEciiico  and  Lucia  (aged 
7,  0  and  10,  eifltor,  brother  and  ^iouain  respet;- 
tivtdy)*  upon  arriving  at  the  baae  of  the  foli- 
age of  a  leafy  sycumore,  saw,  with  great  mir- 
prisc,  that^  among  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
there  ^hone  a  Inminous  vieion,  in  whose  center 
appeared,  diKtiuctl> ,  before  th^ir  childish  ^yes, 
the  tigtire  of  a  woTJi^n  covertd  trith  a  hluo 
<^loak,  with  a  bcautital  face,  auTroiinded  by  a 
hrilliant  ;iai'eola. 

The  three  children  fell  to  tbeir  knees  in- 
stinctively, faacihated  by  the  apparition,  iuid 
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ghe  spoke  ta  them  gently;  *Fear  not,  beloved  tut    inoreased,    BpreacKug    terror    and 

eJiildren*  I  am  the  mothf  r  of  God,  who  has  de^  bloodshed  throughout  the  "rural  areas  in 

sired  to  appear  before  yf^Uj  who  have  invoked  several   states.  Only  when  martial  law 

mo  so  often  throu^^h  the  holy  tosary,  which  I  was  establish^  on  November  9  wjik  a 

appreciate  grpfltly;  aiid  I  announce  to  yon  measure  of  sanity  and  ardor  restored, 

that  she  will  appear  again  in  this  same  place  However,  the  virgin  continued  her  tri- 

Rnd  at  the  same  time  on  the  thirteenth  of  nest  umphant  and  fraudulent  tour.  It  wiis  a 

month/'  triumphant  tour  because  she  was  so  suc- 

That  ia  what  took  place,  actually;  the  seennd  cesaful  in  collecting  large  sums  of  money 
vision  Eieiius  witnessed  by  aisty  persons  of  the  from  the  masses;  t'rnuduli'iit  becausG  sJf6 
region  of  Fatima  (Portutfal).  Five  thousand  accepted  money  on  false  pretenses.  Not 
persons  were  presftnt  for  the  thirr!  appearance  onJy  did  she  fail  to  brinfi-  pcaco  but  was 
on  July  10;  the  fourth,  on  August  13,  had  5,000  iTif»a]tHMj^  nf  doing  so. 
wltnea^es;  thfi  flftli,  September  13,  thirty  thou-  But  alas !  A  fateful  end  came  upon  tlip 
flfind;  and  the  last,  0(*trthftr  13,  1917*  was  virpfin  on  November  2fj  as  &he  flew  from 
viewed  by  seventy  thousand  speetators,  aivpd  Bocaramaoga  to  Cucuta,  At  12,000  feet 
by  what  they  aaw'in  the  illuminated  foliaije  of  the  airplane  ^^tnirk  a  inniuitaia  aiid  top- 
that  tree,  whiph  rises  up  in  the  suburbs  of  the  pled  into  an  abyss,  killing  its  erew  and 
amjiIJ  village.— P^fSro  A,  Ppffa,  El  Thmpfi,  n'm^  passenffora,  A  UwJcd  Ptds3  dJs 
Sept.  22,  1049,  jmlcli  from  Bogota  plus  a  neivspaper  ac- 

The  Holy  Se«>  has  erected  t}»e  Virgin  <'<^^^^  >"  El  Sifjh  informed  the  piiMiti  uf 
of  Fatima  as  the  protoetorate  of  tlie  t»c  disastrouB  flight 
Catholip  Churdi  and  of  hutuanitv  again^-t  T"'"'  Olmrvh  was  confronted  with  a  real 
communism.  After  a  plasd^-  statue  was  problem:  liow  to  explann  tlie  virgin's  in- 
made  of  her  and  worahiped  iu  Fattinii  oapability  to  save  herself  from  an  air- 
and-Uieu  in  all  Portugal,  Spain,  Franee,  plane  accident,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
Belgium  and  Tt«ly,  s;iie  ^-as  brought  to  miserable  failure  as  a  pejicn  rrii^s.^eiiger. 
tJ]eAmDrie^£tovJgJ(-€fliia(Ia,  f^ff  T:r(it*^i  ^c^V6paper£  remained  sileut  for  more 
States,  Central  America  and  finally  Co-  than  a  week.  Then  On  December  H  El 
lombia.  From  Catholic  editorials  one  ii^'mjm  [iiibli^lted  the  report  that  the 
mightbeledtobeliGvethai.  unly  one  Vir-  virgin  would  arrive  m  Medellin  on  tlit^ 
gin  of  Fatima  is  traveling  around,  but  following  day  for  a  return  visit,  after  a 
'while  she  was  traversing  Colombia  a  pie-  tour  of  tlie  states  (dcpartamcnios)  of 
ttire  appeared  in  h  Bogota  newspaper  Magdalena,  Atlantim  and  Biibvar. 
showing  General  Franco  and  bis  wife  Did  the  virgin  really  crack  up  on  Mo- 
paying  homage  to  her  during  a  recent  veniber  2(J,  h.iuI  T^as  another  copy  of  her 
visli  to  ^i>ii\ig3L\,  So,  the  virgin  that  was  put  in  immediate  cireulation  to  fool  the 
earted  around  Colombia  waK  merely  a  public,  especially  the  gtUiblc?  Or  wasn't 
copy  of  the  statue  in  Portugal.  Then  one  she  in  the  ill-fated  airplane?  In  the  latter 
begins  to  wonder  just  how  many  Virgins  ease  why  were  the  papers  so  silent  ybfint 
of  Fatima  there  are  being  toted  around,  the  whole  affair T  Then,  too*  for  whom 

Her  most  consistent  miracle  iB  that  of  were  upward  of  10,000  people  waiting 

attracting  ^viUl  doves  which  fly  around  ^"^  Cueiita,  and  why  were  tliey  so  con- 

her  and  even  pass  the  night  at  her  feet.  ''"^^  ^V^^  learnmg  of  the  disappear- 

{You  are  Eot  supposed  to  stop  to  ask  ance  of  the  plane  that  was  supposed  to 

yourself  wbat  benefit  humanity  receives  ^^  carr^nng  the  virgin? 

from  such  a  "miracle".)  As  for  fulfilling  The  failure  of  religion^s  virgin  forces 

her   peace    assignmentj    she    miserably  the  question;  Are  tlie  people  going  to 

failed.  For  six  wrecks  after  her  arrival  continue  to  trust  in  Kiich  HfehiSH  works 

the  political  slaughter  not  only  continued  of  men's  hands? 
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The  [Vl^aning  of  Baptism 

BAPTISM  is  not  an  empty  religions 
fon^ali-sm,  wlion  vin<!erstood.  ii  is 
authorized  by  JiOkivhIi  God  It  was  Ood 
who  Bent  Jolin  to  bupti^c.  (Jotm  1:33) 
Divine  approval  ot  ^)iiTitit^ui  vi-as  niaiii- 
festf»(f  \vfu:ri  -Tesuft  Vr'as  auhnu'i''i^cd  in 
Jordan's  waters.  Did  hni  llit^  hfav^ns 
then  open  to  Jesus,  and  the  spirit  of  Cnai 
depK'.fiiitl  a^  a  dovt*,  and  a  vnifo  from 
heaven  testify, '  Tliis  irt  rtiy  belovo^t  8on, 
in  Whom  i  nm  w^iL  pleas<?d*'f  (Matthew 
3:^6fl7)  What  docs  baptism  mean? 

Whnn  Jijlui  tbe  Uaptist  iiumcrRed 
■fosufl  the  act  took  (tn  m  iii^w  riit\inin;^< 
Prior  thereto  John's  baptism  wn^  fn  re- 
mil  Binfi.  Not  inherited  ain  gonerony,  Init 
Rins  againKt  tlie  Jinw  covenant.  That  in 
"H'hy  John's  baptism  was  fr>r  rriHentant 
Jews,  nc»t  QeutLlcei-  The  latter  r>nes  w^re 
not  in  /.hat  L*orenant,  hut  onJy  the  Jews. 
To  the  Je^r,s  it  was  «  w*w  symbol  of  re- 
mission of  eins  against  the  Law  rove- 
tiHut.  They  u-ere  n.sed  to  offering  saori- 
ficps  At  Thp  tnn^ple  and  Ihroufirh  the 
priesthood  for  aton^mpnt  of  their  sins, 
in  a  typical  way.  Baptism  of  those  re- 
peniijig  of  em  was^  fttimethin^  new  to 
them,  and  pT-epared  tliem  for  a  change 
Srom  the  Law  covenant  to  the  Me&^iah, 
John  the  Baptist  prepared  the  ^^ay  he- 
fore  ChiiKt  Jesus,  announced  the  King ae 
being  at  hand,  and  called  for  repentance. 

But  after  John  had  been  performing 
1his  baptism  for  six  montbe,  Jeeufe  came 
to  him  for  iiiirrit^rision.  John  objected* 
VVhy7  WhVj  hecanse  John  knew  ihal  Je- 
sus had  kept  the  Law,  had  eomniitted  no 
&in^  it^aiast  that  covenant,  and  benea 
thei'e  was  no  need  for  a.  water  baptism 
of  one  never  eonunitting  sin.  He  knew 
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that  Jesua  was  "holy^  harnilesa,  unde- 
fjied,  separate  from  ftinners'*.  (Hfitbrt^ivs 
7 :  2<i ;  :y;ii  J  )jew  3 ;  \  3-15)  Heiicc  the  sym- 
bol of  wat^r  immersifni  must  mean  some- 
thinf?  besides  rerois&ion  of  sins  eonimit- 
\i*i\  jigaiiist  the  Moaaic  Law, 

The  new  meanings  is  showT)  by  Fsahn 
40:7, 3j  which  the  apostle  Paul  applit*d 
\G  Christ  ^i*1^m:  "Lo,  1  oomc;:  m  the 
vo[nmc  of  the  book  \i  is  written  of  me* 
L  delijjht  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God:  ye&^ 
Ihy  law  jrt  within  my  heart/'  (Hebrews 
iO;  7)  Beings  submerged  in  water  nacftnt 
the  death  and  burial  of  Jesus'  Ciwn  will, 
ami  wlien  fTe  was  raised  from  the  w^ati^r 
He  was  nifsei?  to  hve  a  ]ife  aceording  to 
the  will  of  Jehovah  (^od. 

The'liajJiwrn  Jesus  underw^cnt  Bymbol- 
(zed  His  fuIJ  eonwt^eration  to  do  <Jod''9 
wiU^  and  fall  and  eomplete  ennsecration 
ei>uld  not  posiiibly  be  symboliaed  by 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the 
head  or  pouring  a  pitcher  df  water  over 
tlie  candidate  for  baptism.  BapUaTn  is 
/nerely  (j^f  Anglicised  form  of  the  orxgi* 
nal  Greek  word  used  in  the  Bible,  aiid  ia 
not  a  translation  of  that  word.  When 
IransJated,  th^t  Greek  ^vord  means  ta 
dip  or  immt^rse,  to  be  completely  sub- 
merged, not  just  sprinkled.  Some  modern 
iransJations  of  th&  BiWe,  sueh  as  The 
Emphatic  Diaglott  and  Uotherham's  ver- 
sion, allow  this  Greek  word  to  take  on  ita 
full  meaning  hy  rendering  the  -word  as 
iififfierscd,  t^ome  reii^ionB  organiiz-atioiis 
may  argue  that  sprinkling  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  small  hahiea;  bnt  since 
baptism  symbolizes  tliat  the  indivhlual 
hws  e^>iisecTated  hia  life  to  the  doiiag  ^i 
Ood's  willy  aud  sinct  a.  baby  does  not 
comprehend  enough  to  makfe  such  a  de- 
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cision,  baptisEa  in  sjiy  form  in  sqcIl  a 
case  is  oiuy  senseless  oeretnony. 

Chnat  Jesus  fuMlled  thp  consecration 
He  eymbolized  by  water  iminersion.  He 
preaelied  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom, 
maintained  integrity  toward  Cod,  would 
]|0t  switch  allegiance  from  OimJ  lo  Cae- 
Har^  and  was  faithful  even  unto  an  ig- 
aominjous  deatli  under  a  trumped  up 
charge  of  sedition.  Note  His  determina- 
tion to  fuliill  Hie  consecration,  just  lie- 
fore  His  death  on  the  torture  intake: 
"And  he  went  a  Vtttli^  farther,  and  I'eJl  on 
his  facci  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  rae :  nevertheless  not  as  i  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.  He  went  away  again  the 
second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  trtay  not  uass  away 
from  me,  excent  I  drink  it,  tliy  will  be 
done.  And  he  left  them,  aud  went  away 
ftgaiBp  and  pravcd  the  third  time,  saving 
the  fiame  words.''  (Matthew  26:39.42, 
44)  Christ  Jesus  did  not  fear  to  die,  but 
He  bore  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  if  He 
WHre  put  to  such  an  ignominious  death 
it  would  appear  that  Jehovah  was  power- 
less to  AeJp  Himf  unable  fo  protect  Ilim, 
and  that  would  be  a  reproach  on  God's 
name.  Tliis  circumstance  pained  Jesus; 
nonethelesEi,  it  whs  Ood'p.  will  in  the 
matter  that  He  wished  to  do. 

Christ  JesuB  set  the  example  not  only 
in  symbolizing  consecration  by  water 
immersion,  but  also  m  fulfUliitg  that 
canflecration.  He  approved  baptism  for 
others,  b^ing  present  whew  His  dJmpJes 
baptised  others^.  (John  3:22;  4:1,2) 
Just  before  His  ascension,  Jetius  com- 
manded His  foUowers ;  ''Go,  disciple  all 
the  nations,  immersing  them  inir>  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  holy  tipirit;  teachine;  them  to  ob- 
Bcrre  all  things  which  I  have  enjoined 
upon  you,"  (Matthew  28:19,20,  Di/fff.) 
^T)ee  this  baptism  was  not  to  be  limited 
to  Jews>  but  was  to  be  for  all  nations. 
And  wiiy  was  it  to  be  done  in  tli«  name 
of  the  Father,  Son  and  holy  spirit  t  That 
signified  that  the  nne  being  immersed 
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recognised  Jehovah  as  the  hf^giving 
Faiher^  the  oiie  to  be  obeyed  as  universal 
sovereign;  recognised  the  Bon  as  king 
and  redeemer  and  the  only  one  through 
whom  man  can  approach  God;  reoog- 
niwed  *hat  the  individual  cannot  fulfill 
his  consecration  in  his  own  st  rengih  but 
must  have  the  ^danee  and  support  of 
(rod's  holy  spirit  or  active  force.  If  the 
Oite  being  imnwmt^.il  tlnnti  not  appreeidte 
these  things^  the  symbol  of  baptism  is 
meaningless.  If  he  does,  it  ie  meaiiingfiih 

Is  haptiism  for  th^  'other  sheep'  claws, 
who  expect  to  live  upon  the  earth,  or  is 
it  only  Un  thobtt  Avho  shall  reign  with 
Christ  as  spirit  creatures?  When  the 
Israelites  flod  from  l^^gypt  they  "were 
under  the  clocd,  and  all  passed  through 
th^  sten;  ftmJ  wf^i^i  aU  haptised  unio 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  \  With 
them  was  a  mixed  multitude,  non-Israel- 
iteK,  tthf>  pictured  the  "other  sheep". 
This  mixed  multitude  uhs  hnptiK^d  in 
the  sea  and  under  the  cloud  along  with 
Israel,  and  shows  that  today  the  "other 
sheep''  should  imilergt*  baiilism.  {]  Co- 
rinthians 10:1,2;  Exodus  12:37,38) 
A^ajBr  Noah's  BonB  and  thcor  wives  were 
baptizerl  with,  Noah  in  the  Flood,  and 
they  pictured  the  "other  sheeir.  Th«r« 
is  sironpr  JScriptural  foundation  for  the 
"'olher  sheep"'  class  to  &ymba]i?.e  their 
eonseeration  to  do  (\i\tW  \^\\\  by  under- 
going water  immersion. 

Today,  Christ's  liody  members  and 
"other  t^heep"  together  serve  Jehovah 
God.  doin^  Hi.s  will  as  cxomplifiGd  by 
Christ  JesiiK-  "It  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
cth  to  direct  his  steps^"  said  Jererriah, 
(10:23)  The  Proverbs  show  that  ways 
thjit  Keem  ripht  to  men  often  lead  to 
death,  (H:  13;  ]«:  2:*)  The  Bible  is  the 
light  and  lamp  to  guide  feet  in  the  right 
path,  and  Christ  Jesus  wa^  a  Uvmg  ex- 
ample of  siirh  a  walker  in  righteou&nesa. 
{Psalm  119: 105;  1  Peter  2:  21 )  By  dili- 
gent study  and  determined  etfort  follow 
in  the  trail  that  Jesus  blazed  as  He  kept 
His  consecration  vow.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  bsiptipm. 

.1  Vi'  A  KE! 


**Worlds  in  CoUision" 


It  has  long  been  &  castom 
among  those  elaimiTig  superior 
intelligence  to  reject  the  ae- 
(.'-ouut  of  the  past  as  ^vcn  ih 
the  Bibl^j  to  mock  at  wiml  tkey  do  not 
understands  and  to  Ecorn  thos^'who  ;ir** 
wiiliiig  to  accept  iiispired  truth.  When, 
therefore^  an  eriuri(*]it  scientist^  historian 
and  author  like  Dr,  ImmamiHl  VHikovsky 
digs  deep  into  the  aoientifii'  fields  6f 
HTfiltHwtkjgy,  geolojETy,  paleontology,  an- 
thropology, astronomy,  iihysics  and  psy- 
choloKy,  and  from  these  bringfi  I'orth  a 
great  mass  of  evidence  proving  authen- 
ticity of  the  Bil^li*  htconnt — that  in  itself 
is  big  ne^a  f  This  ia  what  Dr.  Vnfik^ivsky 
has  done  in  hia  rocont  book  Worlds  in 
Ctdlifiwn,  a  monumental  work  of  scholar- 
ly research. 

In  this  book  the  author  boIb  forth  the 
novpl  HiMory  that  millenniunia  aco  a  sky- 
roving  comet  the  si/.e  of  (li^  t^arth  was 
cast  out  from  Jupiter's  molten  ma^s; 
that  this  comet  alrnost  collided  with  the 
earth  and  Muva  oji  several  occasions; 
that  finally  this  wandering  oiTsprmg  of 
Jupiter  found  an  orbit  of  itw  own  around 
the  sun  JLnd  has  since  been  known  aa  the 
planet  Venus.  Thrnuglumt  the  book  the 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  when  this 
comet  passed  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
earth  it  caused  tlie  great  catastrophes 
that  befall  this  giotie  in  times  pa^t.  Out 
of  the  ancient  foiktore  of  Arabia^  Jitdiu, 
China,  Tibet,  North  and  South  America, 
and  Scandinavia,  from  accounts  found  on 
ancient  Egyptian  papyri  and  Babylonian 
tablets  of  clay,  as  well  ae  the  record  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  links  of  circumstan- 
tial and  direet  evidence  are  connected  to- 
gether to  make  a  binding  chain  for  sup- 
porting the  theory. 

FoT  example^  the  hoot  daims  ihtii 
about  1500  years  before  Christ,  that  is, 
at  the  tune  of  larael's  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  the  head  of  this  stray  comet  just 
missed  our  globe,  th'ns  causing  the  earth 
to  iiab&  through  the  tail  of  the  comet, 
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Result  t  The  terrible  places  the  Bible 
says  fell  upon  Egypt*  The  rivers  aud 
lakes  were  turned  to  ^^T^lood",  due  to  msty^ 
red  pigment  partiflpN  from  the  comet's 
tail,  Thie  killed  the  iish,  and  th*^  stench 
reached  to  liigh  heaven.  The  froga,  lic(? 
and  flies  that  plagued  Egypt,  each  in 
their  turn,  were  brniighl  about  by  the 
feverish  heat  which  stepped  up  thp  prop- 
agation rate  of  the  vermin.  Disease 
among  th^  <'Ht.tle  and  hoiLa  upon  the 
fcigyptians  naturally  f'»ll<»wed.  Then  a. 
great  downpour  of  haiUtoneSj  accompa- 
nied witb  ear-splitting  thunder,  mingled 
with  fire.  This,  in  reality,  was  hot  coamie 
asfi.  Locusts  ewarme<f  over  thv  iand^  and 
Iben  there  waa  a  week  in  which  thiek 
dust  clouds  itt  total  darkness  settled 
down.  When  the  frstborn  of  all  EOT>t 
were  killed  in  the  last  plague  it  wafi  be- 
i'rtijse  the  shuddering  and  shaking  and 
wobbling  of  thp  varth  on  its  axis  caused 
the  houses  of  the  EgyptinriH  to  tumble 
down.  A  few  days  later  the  passing  of 
the  couii^t  raaf^ed  ^reat  yvinds  of  g'aJe 
force.  Disruption  of  gravitational  l'o?eo& 
caused  tidal  waves  to  scoop  the  waters 
oF  I  he  Red  sea  out  of  their  baein,  thus 
permitting  Iswel  and  their  companions 
to  escape  Pharaoh's  pursuing  host. 

Thi§,  in  brief,  tm  the  interpretation  that 
Worlds  in  CoUision  puts  upon  the  mirac- 
utoufi  and  atupcndoue  happenings  of 
^,465  yeftrs  ngo,  (Exodr^At  chapters  7  to 
14)  The  book  assuTue>i  that  not  only 
Egypt,  but  the  whole  world,  exxierienced 
these  catastrophes,  hence  the  tribal  tales 
of  practically  every  race  of  people,  which 
teU  of  Bimilar  things,  are  given  as  proof 
that  they  occurred. 

The  afterefftH^ts  of  the  comet,  the  book 
says,  were  responsible  for  the  pillar  of 
doud  by  day  ond  the  column  of  iir^  by 
«ight  that  led  Israel  in  thejr  wanderings. 
The  "manna"  from  lieaven  was  aynthe- 
fized  out  of  the  residue  of  the  comet'e 
*^l*^ments  left  in  earth's  atmosphere. 
Moreover,  a  return  of  thp  comet  some 
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fifty  years  later  accounted  for  the  stop- 
pag^e  of  the  Jordan  river  for  ttiR  Tsraftl- 
itea'  crossing,  the  fall  of  Jericho's  walls, 
the  stopping  of  the  sd»  and  moon  in  their 
tracks  and  thn  railing  of  &i;c£ljDg  meteor 
stones  on  the  enemy  forces  at  Gibeon  in 
the  days  of  Joehua.  The  sun  and  the 
moon  stood  stillj  it  is  argu^d^  simply  be- 
eflUB€  the  comet  stnpp^ti)  l\w.  earth  from 
turning  on  its  axis  for  the  space  of 
"about  a  whole  day\ — Joshua  10;  10^14. 

Going  on  from  there  tltis  ainazLing 
book  theorizes  that  the  wild  comet  in 
time  got  tangled  up  with  Alnrs.  thereby 
upsetting  the  etiuililminn  of  that  planet. 
Mars  then  acted  up  every  fifteen  vears  in 
a  aeriea  of  <:osmic  oapcre^  which  brought 
(jfi  wuoh  phenomena  aa  the  breach  in 
Solomon's  temple  in  Hie  dnyw  of  TTa»iah, 
and  the  slaying  of  185,000  of  Senneche- 
rib'fl  army  in  a  single  ni^ht  — thie^  by 
ga^eoiiH  uMphyxiation,  the  book  suggests. 

Do  Velikovsky's  efforts  to  aecoiint  for 
some  of  the  Biblical  marvels  deny  the 
divine  power  back  of  themt  Not  necea- 


sarily,  for  while  his  thesis  leaves  much 
to  be  doubted  and  iimcb  rriorn  <o  be  ex- 
plained, yet  it  shows  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  timing  of  eueh  Bpcetacular 
displavs  of  celestial  forces,  as  well  as 
iirdvidin^  for  Fsraf^l's  es(*ape,  (TTahak- 
kuk  3)  W«  do  not  need  Velikovsbys  spec- 
ulations to  confirm  God'a  niirftcles  or 
to  strengtJien  our  faith  in  them.  If  the 
scientists  find  any  truth  in  Velikovsky's 
hypothesis,  which  endeavors  to  ehbw 
how  in  times  past  the  supreme  God  of 
the  nniv»*rse  nsed  m^i,(e^iHl  funrpw  in 
convince  obstinate  Pharaoh  and  others 
like  him  of  His  unlimited  power,  Jet 
skeptics  lake  heed  to  the  posftible  repe- 
tition of  such  a  destructive  cataclysm, 

EapeciaLly  so,  in  view  of  the  Bible's^ 
repeated  warnings  that  Armageddon,  the 
most  terrible  hsittle  nfG'xl  Alriii^lity,  will 
EurpaBB  anything  this  earth  has  experi 
enced-  For,  of  a  truth,  this  present  evil 
worhl  miller  tlie  Devil's  nile  jh  now  (hiv- 
ing  head  on  for  an  inescapable  collision 
with  God's  righteous  new  world. 


Dig  Beneath  the  Surface 

Sound  counsel  for  those  who  desire  the  favor  of  God  is  found  in 
the  Bible  at  Jeremrab  29: 13:  "And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when 
ye  shall  search  for  mc  with  all  your  heart."  This  rules  out  the  modern 
and  generally  accepted  tendency  to  lightly  skim  over  the  surface  of 
thingB  when  the  worship  of  God  is  concerned- 
True,  time  in  this  busy  world  is  at  a  preminm.  But  if  you  sincerely 
desire  to  learn  more  about  Cod's  "Word  m  a  lijuited  amount  of  time,  we 
reeommend  TTi^  Emphatic  Diaglott.  Its  many  valnable  features  open  up 
a  wide  field  for  intense  study  of  the  Greek  Seriptures,  It  will  give  you 
practical  aid  in  digging  liejieath  tlie  surface  to  search  out  God^s  Word, 
Sent  postpaid  on  a  contribution  of  $2  per  copy. 
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Attym  Bomb  ConunentB 

<^  Dlseiisslonof  fiLt>m  andhydro- 
p^n  bomb  froducflon  rnntjnues. 
The  Fedefal  Coundl  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  went  oa 
pword  (3/21)  wim  the  pro- 
nouncemeut:  '*All  of  us  unite  (n 
the  prayei:  that  It  [the  Jiyarogfn 
bomb3  may  never  ^e  nsed/' 

Di*.  Shiejldis  Warren,  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commlssloi^  offlci.iJ,  held 
out  a  ^reagonably  normal  life'  for 
survivors  of  an  utomlc  blast,  stat- 
in;? thRt  in  both  Hiroshima  and 
Niignaiiki  "vvUies^preafl  Rterilitj'  ip 
not  evident,  and  the  birth  rate  has 
nDt  fallen.  He  also  stated  that  a 
poor  inan*s  Geiger  counter  could 
ji©  provided  for  ftbout  $10  for 
civilians,  as  a  warDing  device 
agfllnat  radioactivity  following 
aa  fLtotn  blast. 

Dr.  Han-json  Brown  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  atomic  aeientist) 
slated  that  moat  actentlsts  are 
*'slck  of  bombs*',  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  United 
t^CHtcs'  political  Hnd  economic 
system  could  not  survive  a  third 
wortf]  war.  He  criticized  thoste 
who  minimize  the  tomb's  power, 
commenting,  *'In  atfltin;?  that  life 
on  earth  can  be  wiped  out  -  .  . 
we  flre  not  exaggerating.  We  are 
deadly  serious.'* 

Meanwhile,  secrecy  was  tight- 
ened ou  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The 
Atomic  Energj'  Commlaslon  aslied 
Hi)  employees  to  be  silent  even  on 
unrestricted  Information,  and  or- 
dered the  burning  of  3,(XX)  copies 
fjf  the  April  issue  of  'Scientifto 
American   magazlae,   becaiiae  of 
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an  article  It  contained  on  tlie  hy* 
(Irogen  bomb. 

U.  N.   Deadlock  Continues 

^  U.  N.  drclcH  hoped  that  the 
jitaleinate  on  replacing  tlie  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  representatives 
with  ClUneae  Communists  could 
be  broken.  Secretary  Oenerfll 
Trygve  Lie  said  (3/24)  that  it  is 
"urgent  and  Imperative"  that  the 
question  be  solved-  Then,  in  fur- 
ther protest  Soviet  representa- 
tives walked  out  of  two  more 
conimlssilonft  (3/*27).  Many  pup- 
testLons  have  been  offered  In  an 
attempt  to  breat  the  deadlock, 
but  tangible  results  ai^e  not 
evident. 

PropDised  Peace  PUu 

^  Trs'gve  Lie  proposed  i^/2i) 
ihflt  a  twenty-year  uroEram  be 
Instituted  to  win  the  peace.  lie 
suggested  negotiation  between  the 
East  and  West,  and  aald  that  ne- 
gotiation did  not  mean  surrender 
or  appeasement,  hut  would  rf^- 
quire  "^iVR  and  tate  by  both 
sldes'\  V.  S.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Achesou  said,  cautiously, 
that  the  most  cereful  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  plan. 

United  NatJons  Army  Suggested 

^  Tbe  estahllBhment  of  a  small 
intcrnationtil  armed  force,  to  be 
K«ed  by  the  Security  Council  to 
put  down  local  ^'breaches  of  the 
peace",  was  suggested  by  TJ.  N. 
Secretary  General  Tryfrve  Lie 
(3/31).  It  would  iServe  until  the 
full-scale  military  establisihment 
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provided  for  In  the  U.  N.'a  chart- 
er Is  set  up. 

St&te  IHpArtment  Loyidty  Isaue 

^  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
in  March,  continued  to  press 
hia  charges  of  condmunism  In 
the  U.S.  State  Department  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  was 
McCarthy's  primary  target  Mc- 
Carthy had  previously  st^^ed,  "I 
have  in  my  hand  fifty-seven  cases 
of  individuftlti  [in  the  Stale  De- 
partment] who  would  appear  to 
be  either  card-carrying  members 
of,  or  certainly  loyal  to  the  <^tti- 
munist  party."  The  Senate  or- 
dered Hn  investigation  of  these 
charges,  and  persons  tbat  have 
been  accused  have  denied  them. 
In  a  closed  committee  session 
(ii/21)  McCarthy  named  a  mao 
on  whom  hts  whole  case  was  to 
"stand  or  fall".  It  was  later 
learned  that  the  accused  \vflft 
Owen  J,  y^ttlmore,,  author  and 
occasional  Stftte  Department  con- 
sultant on  the  Far  East  Senator 
McCarthy's  case  rested  on  the 
charge  that  the  governnient  had 
evidence  apainst  Lattlmore  but 
did  not  act  npon  it.  PrrsLdent 
Trumari,  refused  to  open  winflden- 
tlal  flies  regnrdlnfihim  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  but  had  an  analy- 
sis of  them  given  to  committed 
members  (3/24}.  Mr,  Lsttimore 
returned  to  testify  before  the 
committee. 

Acheson's  7-PoInt  Proposal 

^  U.  S,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheron  offered  a  seven-point  co- 
operation plan  to  Russia  (3/16) 
that  prompted  the  Husslans  to 
brand  him  as  a  "liar",  a  *'lactey 
of  the  warn)oni?ers",  who  was 
trying  to  w\n  over  American  nub- 
ile opinion  with  false  talk  of 
peaceful  intentions,  Hia  seven 
points  were,  briefly,  that  Russia 
should  (1)  cooperate  in  nnlts'itW 
Germany  and  vtrltlng  the  peace 
treaties  for  Germany,  Austria 
and  Japan  ;  (21  should  withdraw 
her  mUltary  and  policy  forces 
from  satellite  nations;  (3)  should 
give  up  her  obstruttlonist  tac- 
tics in  the  U-  N. ;  {4)  should  Join 
in  a  ^'realistic"  system  ot  atomic 
control  with  full  power  of  Inspec* 
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tlon;  <S)  Htionld  noBe  aDbrenlve 
p^rTiTltlAfi  tn  ccunlrlev  like  Prance 
and  Italy  :  <^)  tdivoU  stop  tnat- 
tat  American  diplomats  aa  "crlm 
InalB",  and  (7)  ccaee  pwflennDe 
a  dlatorted  pictnre  ot  the  U.  S. 
to  the  HUEdan  people 

Defencfl  I>uit  «iid  AntiA  AW 

^  At  a  sOflofl  gf  meetlngB  uhich 
began  at  The  Hague  In  ihp 
NetherUndfl  iB/-22}  sgrt*mpj\tcti 
tl>»  atralogy  nf  PflllectJve  wlf- 
ti^&nf»  wnn  trolved  in  h  dvf^ 
rnar  plan  for  (lie  i^ehe  At)aa<tc 
Patrt  iiatiuiia.  On  March  3ft  arms 
aW  beian  to  go  to  Europe  in  taii- 
Siblb  form,  four  U,  S.  B-29'b  Iphv- 
lue  fof  Britain  as  the  first  nver- 
iWB  deUTfiry  Cpf  th(>  bllllnn^rlniiAr 
Uutual  liffpftitp  Aivlstaixe  Fr^- 
aT«m.  Anfl  rh€  lust  Ja^  uf  iiie 
month  Oi«  fliflt  ahlp  carr>ing 
AiuerlcHQ  luLIItar^  equipment  for 
the  armlee  of  Woe  tern  Europe 
Balled  from  ^7ow  York  for  Italy. 

The  OcrmaA  Political  Picture 

#  Backing  a  propoflul  by  L'.  S. 
Ut^b  Cotumlaaioncr  John  J,  Mc- 
C3oy,  the  Weei  German  Rovern- 
ment  In  luLd-MHrrh  b^j^an  ilr»rr- 
Jbg  ft  pJar*  for  nU-i'ierutnii  f}t<- 
tlfins.  MrHloy  (3/20)  assured  cht* 
Qfirmans^  Ini'luULuK  Lh^^eie  in  th« 
BuaCvru  xuiie^  (hat  all  those  who 
reallj"  represent  publk  opinion  in 
their  communities  would  (?et  a 
bearlap  a(  PeterBberjf,  but  not 
pupp9ts.  M^fliiu^liU^,  Ii;a9t«i-n  (;nr- 
manj's  commnnlstH  wprp  rot  In- 
iictiTp_  They  puglied  youth  dem- 
onstrattons,  ana  boys  aud  ^Irls 
euterml  Llie  Wpstero  eeftioD  of 
Bei'llD  vrilh  rlacfirJs  and  THpro- 
ture  in  support  nf  the  niovemeat, 
Of  thc^j  scvcQty-five  were  Aylzed 
by'  Western  ftedin  polleemfn. 
CommuTilats  in  \V(^t  fxprmflny 
were  irK^ffifl  tr>  ■direct  aoTlou". 
wblcb  apparenil.v  meauL  Tlol^Tire. 
Tb?  cauipalKu  was  marked  by  in- 
tldents  from  north  ro  south.  In 
Bastei*u  Germany  the  tommuuiRta 
won  H  decisive  victory  in  that 
the  Chrlatlajj  ppmocratic  Cni^>n, 
'iaes^t  TM>DL\naui\iu]i>t  ix>iitical 
FToup  in  the  loue,  subutitt^  to 
SoviRt  pressure  aud  ciulniTjed 
{&/22}   R   prosrram  for  u   aliiKit?  » 
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slate  In  tiie  fall  elertioaa.  On  tbe 
^DH  day  the  West  Ocrman  gov- 
eromeat  prepeecd  the  reui>i&>a- 
tion  of  all  Germaay.  od  the  basin 
of  a  *SjnstitTition  drsftwl  hy  a 
vationnlly  eitt-i«I  cotistltuent  as- 
flpmhiy  and  approvt^  li>  an  all- 
Oenaati  refervndncLi  rote-. 

fSiMk  BlUlea  In  Loot 

^  At  the  motttii's  <^nd  tlitr  Wi^nI- 
f*rD  Allied  Hlfili  ComiuiMloii  iin- 
nountttl  the  terminfttloo  of  the 
pro^mui  for  rest  itel  ton  o*  pro»>- 
ertite  to  countrim  plyndered  by 
Genaatiy  durip«  <h*  ivar.  Urwl^r 
this  prr^dmna  nparly  $:,ViH  tilMinn 
worth  of  arr  u'oriTH,  Jpwelry.  ma- 
(■hin**ry,  horws  and  other  valth 
Hhle  propLTtlfH  vjvrv  jvitirue*!  to 
rtjilwij  Tlumi^au  nal1t»n!!  fmro 
tlic  V.  i^.   Rone  fllonr, 

TIk  Aftiir  Muil  the  Council 

#  While,  accenlin^  to  a  poll 
(alrei>  Id  Weetern  Gernnanys  only 
40  p*^Pf^nt  of  tho  nM>]>!p  ^-ftnt  tlie 
i^aact  H'J  pf»rr*flt  nre  ofjpoft^  In 
hflvlnK  1(  rvturnfid  tft  U'pnt  iif^t' 
many,  both  Konn  ftnri  Ih*^  f'aflr 
arp  nmonf;  (hnsp  Invited  to  h<^ 
fonie  annoriate  meinlnfnit  vt  tlif 
Oouni'U  uf  Kumpe,  at-mrrliti;;  to  a 
tJe*.*lflJfro  tflken  by  »h*  rommliipft 
of  Allnlvtei'St  roinpOn^vtl  of  the 
fotd^  rolnlKters  of  the  thlr- 
toen  pnrfiripatlnfc  naiions  meet- 
inB  nt  Rtrnsbourp.  h'ranfp.  in  Iat(* 
Vnrf»h  Th4>  Bonn  cf>Temnient 
WRR  lartne  a  major  yTft^\ji  v^t-i 
the  Fuminnu  ooLindl  l^^ue  elri<^ 
tlie  Bonn  ffOTemni^'Qt  doe^  not 
want  the  i^aar  reoopniECKl  hb  a 
gepRfaic  slalOi  hut  trnntB  it  re- 
tumt^  to  Germany. 

filanA  <SennBB  Honfty  Crfvla 

^  Tlie  greatest  njoney  ]]»n]<- 
since  tho  war  gripped  the  Soi'iet 
zono  of  Germany  ivheo  u  cvr- 
reocy  ppform  was  niDjorvd  in  mid- 
^larclL  Couimunfsis  aiTusetl  l?if 
*Vestof  fiaiiuK started  theujouey 
iHiulc.  Eschange  raten  hit  a  lo\7 
of  nine  East  marks  to  one  Ucsc 
markf  and,  on  the  bl^ck  njark^t, 
the  enebange  dropped  even  lower. 
to  elerpD  To  one.  This.  imnUfllly, 
ofonrnm  jtt  a  rime  wben  (be  i^o- 
vipr  propaganda  piitu^d  "VVesi- 
ern  GtntiMny  as  being  on  the 
verEC  of  econTjnilc  coUapat. 


nmlUn  Strikes 

^  Oentral  ftod  southem  Italy 
wu  hewt  i3/20}  by  atrtke^  no 
ttie  part  of  the  communlfirFi  In 
protest  to  the  eovern merit's  ban 
on  publlu  lueetljJSB  lu  localities 
where  there  is  Tiolence  or  politi- 
cal IntoleruDC^.  The  altuutlon 
reurhf^T  u  ollmnx  two  days  ]at«r 
when  a  t^^■el^v^^tlonl?  nadon-wlrie 
Btrlke  was  aciompflnlecl  by  irivh 
violence,  yttiii^  ua^  flrnior*!d 
t^ara.  ranrlilnp  euns  and  teur  vaa 
10  break  up  ihe  rlultt,  Ju  which 
InjfiOi-eiJsj  were  injured. 

itaJtan  LAud  Bofoirn 

^  rianu  to  (JlBtrlhutR  about  one 
mxth  of  Itul;v'4  tillable  IhdiI  io 
^iOOplXX)  peneautfl  wi^re  pttwnted 
fo  parllnnnpnt  hi  Itom*^  (."i/USt. 
irjity's  fiiirj^psT  laiiflowfiPi-,  ihf* 
Catholk-  CtiurdJ.  vilik-h  dalum  tu 
huld  1.100,000  acres,  ta  cxduJt^ 
froiu  tbis  reOlstriiiutlon. 

r»ribbean  l^iol 

^  i'ubn,  <^unt^'lJlHJa  ntnl  rho  Ihj- 
nilnl<'Hn  1U'|hj1i1I(7  u^oro  ^hiirged 
m/VM  liy  a  tivp-nfttinii  InvpHtlsH- 
rion  nimmltiop  with  plofd,  con- 
vpjra<^leann!lfineini>1t^[l  liivnsJuaa 
1h;il  huvi"  ilJblui'bnl  llif-  pf^ncc  fii 
th*"  tVribhean  ivx  flevoia-l  yc^rs. 
Cuba  dftnle<l  the  acrueaTJons,  and 
anUl  thftt  "not  pren  a  rowboat  hns 
ev^r  h*ft  Cubnri  slioi-eg  Rnd  landed 
elseMbeptf    wiih    nfzgfpSflh-M    pur- 

InduDtnlaa  Oullder  I>evali4a.te4 

<^  Tht^  TTulU'il  Stut^esi  uJ"  rndone- 
sia's  fiuilder  \vas  devalued  ,"0  ppr- 
rent  (3/lG)»  HiJd  holf  of  on  bnnli 
ilrpotiits  of  ovpr  l^OtM)  ^^lildprs 
>^ut  sefsed  as  n  g^jvtiftitnflnt  toan, 
>'ew  bnnkoot^i,  will  "be  Itisneri,  re- 
prnring  tbp  <>nt^s  now  In  iiat^.  This 
iR  the  thirty-Qfth  nation  to  de- 
value ilH  luujjey  siiit^  Great  Brit- 
qin  CTit  the  vfllue  of  the  pound. 

Unrest  in  Indo-China 

^  The  visit  of  two  U.  S,  war- 
shlpe.  to  SainoE,  Indo-C^hiua,  was  , 
aocompuni&a  hy  a  riot  (r^/"fa>, 
in  wlilfh  four  rhDUsaDd  persons 
part/pJpatKl.  Thnie Oieil  ittnj  in'/n; 
tbrtii  siiti  >^ei"e  injuve<l  in  the 
fighting.  It  Was  reported  that  fol- 
roT\-(^i'!*    (nf    communist     Ho     Clii 

awake: 


Mlnh  wese  leaders  of  the  mob. 
The  ehlj^  w««  pHseDt  as  a  gM- 
tore  of  frlendfihlp  toward  tHe 
new    Frenoh -banted   eoTernmeuL 

of  VI  w  Num. 

In  i^mhoflifl  guerrtHa  aftivi- 
tiftft  Agatnst  the  mlliiii  authorities 
hare  been  tin  Um  upcreafte.  Travel 
outsliie  the  main  towns  baa  fc<^ 
come  uoaafe^  and  ratda  by  hit- 
anij-cun  hande  arc  nutriAroua. 

Belgian  Government  K^JU 

^  The  Belgian  ifov^imtDent  f**ll 
(3/1$)  over  the  questioo  of  CAtii- 
fljjj?  KlnH^r  l^&cpiUfi'a  rprurn.  Var- 
lona  nttf*m]f>tH  ro  form  a  [w^w  jiij\- 
flrnmi^nt  fiiUwi.  ttiid  the  wei'imil- 
lam«t  [HiUtlral  party,  the  Ko 
dalJ&t.  fleclarert  (;j/lt»  Hmt  thoy 
wnuld  cull  atrik^g  uatW  th^  klnjr 
6t()dirtiCcrf.  J^ft\}  hunilrtwl  t^ctufidn'i 
workcirs  went  on  itrlkp.  Thpr** 
wftre  rtntH  In  HniPSti'lfl  kn  wlltt^h 
twpnty-tlvp  pprsons  wer*;  in.lwrt'il. 
'ihfl  qiiPHMoti  nf  the  mmiutdiy  i^ 
nrt  Involved.  The  kiiiK>  abriUrt- 
tloti  wuulf]  Ire  In  favor  ot  his 
l9-year-oM  son^  Print*  liaudoulTi, 

Labor  Oktvemment  Vnted  Dawn 

^  The  death  of  three  LaboHte 
naemhers  oe  fA<?  ffi-lt^fh  H<fQ^e  ^^ 
CoiDtnons  has  out  the  Labor  gov- 
ernmptit'8  raajorltr  frnm  silK 
down  to  thrpfl.  On  mttior  nuitterss 
It  WAR  dpfRat^  m  the  H*mae  of 
Commons  f3/Z&).  and  in  the 
House  of  Lurds  (3/30^  TTie  de^ 
Iftaf  waa  the  result  of  a  carefully 
prglnfiprfiil  plan  of  ttit;  Cotiserva- 
tlves  to  ^'onfiise  some  party  iu«ili- 
litrs  whii*«  others  were  absent. 

FIOffEtnff  tvr  BritJ&li  CriniiDiLEs  ? 

^  A  floftfi  fif  publieitj:  giveci  tu 
Brltiab  eriTTiP  hfta  stirred  a  clam- 
or for  the  petiirn  of  corporal 
puaishraent  The  flnrp  wliifilT 
practiced  use  of  the  whip  in  pnn- 
isJutig  criminflls  Id  Eripland  was 
abolished  Ln  104S,  but  its  revival 
is  being  urged  by  the  press  and 
jiiejuHjerft  of  rfldiajDcut  as  ;)  rf&- 
terrent  to  robbery,  aggaultj  nnrl 
vloltjucfl  against  women  and  aj^d 
DersoQs.  Ouposers  to  nog:einff  con- 
tend that  crime  baa  dinnini3lied 
s1n(!e   corporal    i^uinfiljmeat    was 


ahnllRbeiL  irtille  \\m  propooeuts 
aalm  tbut  tlknc»  tear  receiving 
Ok  sort  vf  bratal  treatment  Uiat 
tbey  hand  t^ut  nmch  more  titan 
they  fear  prfuwn. 

I^w«dnk'«  Neiitiwmy  Afflmed 

^  Despite  the  i^ampaign  in  cer- 
tain S^vedJBb  newspapers  for  a 
TTjvlsloii   in   foreign   pftU*-^,    For- 

t^inrpd  «3/22>  that  Swtftlen'a  poT- 
Wy  IB  uncliauKed,  anmel^,  that 
nht;  malutaLoq  armed  neutrality; 
that  ahe  will  endeavor  to  wm- 
tlnue  a  non'tral  jJoultion  in  t*"* 
invent  of  anoth*?r  ^nerai  ('onftJct, 
but  will  d<^f**nd  h^r  I ndpp^ndeiu'e 
to  th(>  iiTmo^r  tr  iier  iivuiryliLy  f^ 
not  rc^ppfieil, 

AummIha  Spy  Departs 

^  Valf'nrln  A.  Cubudiev.  iTnite<l 
Natloia^eiiKlneer.d^pftrted  (ft/20) 
rmiu  Xew  York  for  ItuBsIa  rather 
timti  sflrre  his  Ifj  yit?ar  prison  w*n- 
tencp  as  a  Kusslaa  epy.  His  r*^ 
loaer  was  on  thp  oonrllflnn  That 
bei  return  to  ItiiKPlft,  nf»ver  afaLti 
fo  pntpr  thf*  linll^efl  Siat«*j. 

^Iloly  Year  lufliu 
^  V/?^  >nffVjf   of  ittJ^riiiin  iuinf 
Itorn**  for  the  IftTiO  "Hpljr  Year " 
ha8  not  reached  the  oamljers  aa 

ttc:l|»ateil.  The  hotels  wport  that 
tliey  are  not  aiiprcclabJy  morp 
cro^vded  than  at  this  ^asoQ  in 
other  yeara  They  say  that  anany 
of  the  regular  tonrlnra  ntv  star*^ 
injz  out  or  knnif',  and  comiilatu 
that  many  of  the  iiil;;riiijs  ar& 
houswl  in  churfh-sponsored  hog- 
r<?ts.  Fyr  tf?^  firs*^  tinae.  piclnrea 
Mhowiuf?  the  e^caTation  trork  in 
the  ffTottocB  below  ^t,  PeteW*^ 
Buf^ilicn  woro  released  {V22>  by 
the  Vatiean,  and  widely  publi- 
cized. It  WAS  pTplalD^d  that  the 

migtit  in  dupe  more  pei^ODR  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rume. 

"Hal;  Teai^'  Amnesty  In  Sp^n 

^  Spain  giranf«J  wmnesJy  fo 
13^000  prisoners,  according  to  tlie 
aoly  Year  Central  Commltt^^, 
because  the  pope  nroelalmed  this 
the  year  of  thP  "grpHt  return" 
and  the  "tfreat  pardon' 


^  The  ITth  uitlana)  nviniB  of 
the  U.  S,,  ti«shinin£  April  1,  will 
cost  ^2,OQO,00(h  Its  purpoae  la  to 
get  fltatlstlcai  iofotmation  re- 
gardinf  tht;  nathmal  popolatton 
and  Its  characteriflticfl.  Conald- 
erable  protest  baa  been  made  over 
f'f^attd  qvcstl  ona  re;^rdlng  1  n- 
fVQte,  but  ofik[ala  contend  they 
are  J^^J.  A  }A0t-rptrmT&  ^sht  lu 
hitv«  these  riuf^ioEug  removed 
waa  prnmlsed  tp  Cougreaa,  but 
when  ibe  eeuaua  begai^  the  quefl- 
tioua  reiEialned^ 

OteunuTEVlnc  Tax  Aep««i 

^  Tiie  U.  R,  fedeira]  taxe^  on 
a1i*otuHrKarJne  were  rop^aled 
(S/IO),  bat  WTerc  p^altl«  will 
h«  impoacd  on  anyone  wbo  w^Hr 

^ine  of  them  In  efff^t  sixty-four 
yeartf,  wen*  Intended  to  keep  the 
"olw"  prloft  high.  «o  Liifttit  would 
nor  more  iwrloiisly  compete  with 
butler. 

Color  Tektvlaion  Advaaounent 

^  AfCordJnif  to  R.C.A.  (E/20>, 
"the  oul.v  missing  Unk  to  general 
uift!  of  color  televlBlc^n'^  bae  been 
4fc^/:y«>*  It  i&  A  xihvf  tnbft  that 
would  not  mnkft  present  PRPftiverB 
obpolete,  because  thf^y  can  pick 
\v&  the  new  rfilnr  broadL-uEiitEi  la 
blact  and  white,  while  thosft  ptir- 
tbnsing  new  stts  coiild  ha^e  the 
Hflvantase  of  color. 

Kjuuna  Bctuma  to  Africa 
%  Chief  of  the  BainauiSwato  tribe 
tn  Be^huanalaudT  Beretse  Khataa, 
^tacB^  tt?  Africa  io  prepare  for 
a  lawsuit  concerning  hia  potsonal 
pri^perty  and  to  see  his  wifie,  the 
so-rallCHl  *'white  queen",  who  is 
e^ppeting  a  baTjy.  After  thl«  Tialt 
ht^  5-y*^ar  fo^red  eille  beglna 
W,  Forbes  MaotenBle,  of  the  Brlt- 
iab  colonial  fM^rvtce,  wub  appolnt- 
cti  virtual  raler  of  the-  tribe 
(3/311.  The  British^ffiarJn&  wide 
J¥j>ereu8Bions  iu  Airicfl,  co&tend' 
el  that  the  mt^wi  Tnarrlage,  bb 
aiicb,  ia  not  the  tssoe^  bat  tiiat 
i-iibal  unity  would  not  beat  ba' 
aided  by  recogniaiag  Mr.  Kihama 
au  chief  after  hia  marriage, 
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Willing  Helpers 

Awaiting  Word  from  You 

Blbl*  Mid  tlK  iii«fiie«tous  rv«BU  oi  *iir  dtkf . 

'*77)p  rr!*f?/  6Vi/i/^  Jl/nA^  You  Frt^e'  i*rvs4'Mtfi;tS4  ])u?if'^  uf  illnnihialiiif;  inforina- 
lion  on  froedtmi.  Tt  jrivew  S(TijiliJi'»il  ussuranretliaMriie  antlrnni])]^!^  frei'nom  Jiiay 
soon  be  vgurs.  An  ttiiU-tinfic  an-uutit  c>f  crpnation  is  indudc.<l, 

"The  Kinffdnm  is  nf  fhmd"  follf^w^  thr*  f>as>r  llienjr  of  tlio  IMiJ-,  the  ^iii^^- 
dorn  of  Cod.  Kr'irii  th*'  .^rt^l  Kinpdoni  proiniae  (ti  the  E^^wn  lo-bc-rciiiiKril  h.ojjf* 
iji^y  wh^cli  lb*.*  Kinp^iom  jioids  forth,  thi-^  book  \rilj  hole  your  nnorkrioTi  ;i:iil 
hc^lp  V3U  to  t>iP  palli  of  li^t^ 

'Y^i^*  (^rorf  ^i**'  Tnt*''  will  frifi  \oii  lo  r}nM»>t'  lH-i\^vf'n  llj'  iMfcct-rtaiJi 
promisi^s  ot  in*^n  hik]  lli*^  \V<jji1  nf  <jck],  ivhirit  ib  always  :ruf',  Tl^t:  prir- 
eipal  do^lririf'H  of  lb»*  l.iililc  are  covered  ih  its  twfnty-four  cJiapt<^r&, 

All  iJi/re  of  tb^r  h^lpfal  bi>*ks  can  ^  jourt  ^or  <jn!>   H.  MV  wjll  ^t-nj  th^m"  pfr^lpulti.  M»y  w« 
liimr  fiwQD  jrofiT 
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INSIDE  STALIN'S  RUSSIA 

This  article  does  not  propagandize  for  nor  try  to  rouse 
hatred  against.    It  reports  facts  observed  from  withia 


The  Dominican  Republic 
Chokes  Free  Worship 

Campaign  afoot  to  '"get"  Jehovah's  witnesses 


Practical  Use  of  Libraries 

How  to  pan  gold  from  musty  mountains  of  lore 


A  Private  Wire  to  God? 

Is  the  Catholic  priest 
such  a  communication  line? 
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THE    MISSION   OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  sources  -tiwt  are  able  to  k^^  you  a^v&k£  to  tSe  vital  issu^ 
a£  our  tinu»  must  be  -uofetUred  1^  cetworghip  and  seltfuh  interests. 
"Awake  I"  had  nu  fetter*.  It  r«co^ii»«s  f^ct),  faces  fj>.ct»,  ift  fras  to 
publ^fth  factv»  It  is  not  bounci  W  pouticjd  a^nbition*  oc  obligations;  4t  js 
unhampered  by  ddvertiih^rp  whose  to<a  most  not  bd  tra<Ul«a  on.;  it  i^ 
iinfi^re^iidlced  by  tmditlorud  dveds.  Thia  journal  keep*  liaalf  free  thftt 
it  tnay  ip«ak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abij«e  its  tre&dom.  It 
maintftin*  Integrity  to  tnith, 

"Awake  !'*  u»eB  the  re^lar  new*  ch&rjneU^  but  i»  not  dependent  en 
them.  lU  own  corre<pc«denti  are  on  «]!  continents^  in  Etc^jr^s  of  nflKtions^ 
From  tlie  foor  comers  of  the  parth  their  uncicnsorcd,  on^thcfcei^u 
reporta  come  to  you  through  these  coUimnR.  TTiid  jourfULVa  viewpoint 
j8  not  Tiftrrow,  but  is  intema-tional.  It  it  read  in  triany  nntlofis,  In  many 
lan^tft^a^  by  persons  of  all  0^9,  Through  its  pa^s  nriAny  £eldd  of 
knowl^dj^  pass  In  review-^^jovemmcnt,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
^eo^nphy,  science,  sooioJ  ccnAiixe^r^9i  nah^ral  wofidt^rt — wh^,  its  rover* 
a^e  Is  ss  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hif^h  as  the  heavens^ 

"AivAkcT'  pled^s  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidjien 
foea  and  vtihtle  dan^rs^  tu  championing  freedom  for  aJL,  to  comforting 
mournart  and  stren^jthtfolnj^  llioae  dlskeartenetl  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  r^ectln^  sure  hope  for  the  establishm-otit  of  a  right- 
eous Ne^v  Worfd. 

Get  ttt:t)uainted  with  '"Awakci"  ICftep  awake  by  reading  "Aw^akei" 


rcBLmiiKu  SEHiHnKTiii.r   Ifr 

wATciiTOwen  ihble  ast>  tract  socii^tt.  INi; 
llT  .Ouoia  BtTwi  Urookljrn  i.  N.  V.,  V.  P.  A. 
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tMhlMH*  ibcmiA  V  vrrf  tn  dirr  In  nuT  cwn- 
Lrr    Jq    nopUnvM    vlth    refulfeUoia    I*    [daniilH 

J]j    lALtraaClmtl    ri.*iv    «ltf   4017.    ^niOipiUa 

tkUi  la  dWcrrlL  CdttDtrlM   *n  iHfl  4>U1  In  kctl 
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INSIDE  STALIN'S  RUSSIA 


A  miiltitude  of  "exclusive"  report^  Kave  been  «Athered  and  many  book*  have  ba«n  writt«n 
jbout  condrtians  inifd«  the  U.  S»  5.  R,  Some  or  thesa  have  presented  tfi«  facts  a«  thay  ac- 
tually evjAt  behind  th«  "(ran  curtain";  whf}«  otnera.  In  an  attempt  tg  cr«at£  propaf^anda  and 
Aroufic  hatred,  havQ  turn«d  facts  into  frctlon  «nd  hedrsay  rumara  into  tcnawn  faleehoodv, 
Th*  materiar  for  the  fgllowina  article  wai  gathered  by  jit  "Awake!"  curreipojirfent  in  Turkey 
from  a  man  who  ha*  Juat  returned  from  Ruaiia  aftfri*  hAving  tperrt  fpur  yejira  there  at  an 
btNcer  In  the  German  army  and  four  adtfitlpnal  'ifi^rv.  in  Stalin's  tlave  labor  camps,  Durlns 
thaae  aight  long  years  fram  1341  to  194$  he  wai  able  to  see  wrth  JiIb  dwa  Byta  what  goes  ^n 
Inside  Russia  toda/^  Tha  -tollDwIna  story  was  pathered  )n  an  intflrvfew  with  this  young  man. 
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ACK  in  tlie  early  stages  of  AYorld 

AVar  llj  Mr.  B had  just  finished 

his  coHege  education.  He  had  pFaiined  to 
be  a  la^vyer,  but  ng  sooner  did  he  grad 
imte  from  Bchool  thaii  h&  waF;  induc*ted 
into  Hitler's  expanding  v.'ar  machine  and 
sent  into  training  as  a  tank  operator* 
After  some  months  of  fighting  in  France 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant and  assigned  to  the  eastern  fron^ 
tier,  where  German  mititary  intelligence 
planned  an  invasion  of  Russia  and  a  blitx 
offensive  aimed,  at  Moscow, 

In  June  1941  the  br^ak  through  began. 
Armored  divisions  and  artillery  units 
poured  onto  Russian  soil  and  began  their 
march  northward,  with  troops  of  soldiers 

bringing  up  the  rear,  Mr.  B was  in 

the  e!it€  Panzer  tank  outfit  at  the  time 
and  observed  that  they  were  making  fast 
progress,  often  as  many  as  forty  miles  a 
day,  toward  the  capital,  with  little  or  no 
resistance  from  either  the  populace  or 
Soviet  troops.  Often  they  paused  to  wait 
for  their  own  foot  soldiers,  then  on  they 
rolled,  hoping  to  capture  the  red-bricked 
Kremlin  Toy  autumn. 

Their  blitz  offensive  was  stopped  short, 
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however,  just  outside  of  Moscow  itself. 
The  Russians  were  well  entrenched  by 
thi?i  time  and  were  fible  to  stave  off  the 
advance  of  the  Germans.  As  the  weeks 
went  by  cold  ^^inter  set  in,  with  extreme 
fri^d  temperatures,  which  sometimes 
reached  50  degrees  or  more  below  aero. 
The  Soviet  troops  were  well  equipped 
for  fighting  in  such  cold,  but  the  poorly 
dressed  German  soldiers  were  unable 
to  continue  their  offensive.  They  soon 
learned  that  oil  would  finesse  in  such 
terrific  cold,  and  their  armored  divisions 
cOTild  not  mo^e  in  the  de^^fy  ^Tt^-w,  Thcvi- 
sands  lost  their -lives  as  the  military 
strategists  prepared  to  retreat  without 
capturing  their  prized  target. 

Most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  German  retreat,  the  second  and 
third  offensives  and  the  succeeding  bat- 
tles in  Russia  from  the  winter  of  1941  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Finally,  by  May  1945, 
when  most  of  Hitler's  troops  had  re- 
turned to  their  former  positions,  and 
many  were  located  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  countries  along  the  Russian  bor- 
der,  it  IbecEune  plain  tliat  they  would  aoon 
be  captured  either  by  the  Anglo-French- 


American  armiftB  from  the  west  or  by  the 
Soviet  army  from  the  east. 

Mr.  B relates  that  hie  general^ 

who  had  aTfuind  a  imllion  and  a  half  men 
with  their  equipment  in  OKf^choslovakia, 
ffew  to  General  Eisenhoirer,  and  there 
signed  an  agreement  with  him  that  at 
the  time  of  (yipitnlation  all  German 
troops  woHid  give  themselves  ovt^r  to  the 
Anglo- American  force b  rather  than  to 
the  Riisj^inns.  In  the  meantime,  at  the 
Yalta  conference,  it  was  decided  that 
Germany  would  be  divided  into  aones, 
pending  the  setting:  up  of  a  permanent 
German  covernii.ieut  later  on.  Thus  in 
April  and  May^  when  the  Germans  in  the 
Eastern  eector  began  giving  themselves 
over  to  the  Western  forces,  thoy  were 
told  that  they  woiifd  not  be  taken  aa 
priBoners  of  war  but  would  he  left  in 
EaBt^rn  Oermanvt  wJicre  the  Russians 
eould  do  with  them  as  they  wislied,  in 
thlB  unc&rtain  turn  of  events  a1.  tlie  time 
of  official  surrender  millions  of  soldiers 
werf^  taken  (without  equipment*  which 
had  been  turned  over  in  the  Allies)  by 
the  Kussian  army  as  prisoners  of  war. 
In  short  order  ihey  were  herded  into 
trains  and  lieadt^d  for  Russia  a^ain,  but 
this  time  as  captives,  w\tli  faint  liope  of 
ever  seeing  their  liomeland  again. 

To  StcUin*8  Labor  Camps 

Mr,  B ■  was  taken  to  a  ^maJl  M'ork 

camp  of  about  2,500  prisoners.  Tiiere 
they  were  told  that  they  would  engage 
in  road  huildiiig  aod  eonstructioD  work 
eight  hours  a  day  and  that  tlicy  would  be 
well  fed.  But  facts  proved  to  the  {tm- 
trary  when  they  were  given  three  times 
daily  a  tiuy  piece  of  black  bread  and  a 
thin  soup  made  fnjni  boiled  corn.  Nat- 
urally their  strength  ebbed  each  day  as 
the  cruel  guards  forced  them  to  toil  on 
with  piek  and  shoveL  After  a  few  months 
m&ny  began  to  die  frofu  jirjilnnjoujish- 
ment  and  aickness  resulting  therefrom. 

Then  came  the  cold,  freezing  winter 
months.  But  despite  the  frigid  tempera- 
tures they  were   driven  like  beasts  to 
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work  da.  More  died  of  fati^e  aild  ex- 
poEure,  Som^  attempted  to  escape  but 
were  always  caught  and  brought  back  to 
iiolitary  coiiruiement,  where  they  were 
given  bread  and  water  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  It  wae  a  dull  lifs  indeed  in 
which  all  hopes  waned  aa  they  looked 
constantly  at  [larbwire  and  guards  with 
Tommy  guns.  This  continued  for  an  un- 
heiievablc  four  and  onc-haif  years  of 
siifTeriiig  and  misery,  during  which  time 
nearly  half  the  prisoners  died  and  were 
left  in  the  kuow  and  eold.  It  might  he 
noted  in  passing  that  nearby  was  a  wom- 
en'ji  slave  labor  i-nnip  which  contained 
young  girls  from  Spain,  They,  had  been 
taken  when  i^maW  children  by  the  com^ 
tiLunislH  during  the  Spanish  civil  war 
years  ago.  Thei\  too^  hnd  given  tqt  tdl 
hopes  of  returning  home. 

General  Conditions  in 

the  Communi&t  State 

"Tlip  Sovint  stHle  dt^tonnines  the  be- 
havior and  activity  of  Soviet  citizens  in 
various  ways.  It  educates  Soviet  people 
in  H  spirit  of  communist  morality  of  the 
syst^^ui  which  introdueps  h  sf^rh^s  ftHf^giil 
norms  regulating  the  life  of  the  popula- 
tion*  imposing  interdictions,  esta^jlishing 
encouragenieniK  and  naming  punishment 
for  the  violation  of  the&ie  norms.  The  So^ 
viet  state  stands  guard  over  these  legal 
nojin>;  with  all  its  power.  The  conduct 
and  activity  of  the  Soviet  ppopln  are  also 
determined  by  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  created  by  t3i6  activity  of 
numerous  public  organiKations.  In  creat- 
ing public  opinion  the  decisive  role  is 
played  by  the  Communist  party  and  the 
Snviel  titale,  which,  through  various  me- 
dia, formulates  public  opinion  and  ethi- 
catee  the  worker  in  a  spirit  of  Socialistic 
awareness."  Prom  issue  No,  4  of  Moscow 

Fmtn  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
state  dnfs  th*^  Uiinking  for  the  people.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  communist  policy 
of  EuppressioHj  secret  police,  kno\^Ti  as 
the  MVD,  are  brought  Into  action.  These 
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are  empowered  to  terrorize,  and  their 
methods  are  eold  and  eiueh  Their  first 
aim  is  to  neutralize  any  political  oppo- 
sition by  arresting  (almost  always  a{ 
night)  all  suspects  and  sending  them  to 
labor  camps.  Exee^itioji'is  also  a  common 
means  of  destroying  their  opposerR.  If 
the  "crime"  is  a  lesser  one  the  accused 
may  lose  only  his  ration  b*>ok  or  job; 
but  if  the  ilVD  tbink  be  knows  some- 
thing going  on  under  cover,  they  may 
go  to  all  ends  of  torture  to  make  him 
^'confess''. 

To  assist  the  MVD  police,  ^'informers" 
are  placed  among  the  populace  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  people.  Con- 
versations are  overheard  and  reported, 
suspects  are  shadowed  to  see  where  they 
^0  and  whom  they  meet.  Then,  suddenly, 
without  notice^  arrests  are  made,  and 
more  are  sent  to  work  in  unpaid  labor 
camps.  This  all  tends  to  create  a  feeling 
of  insecurity^  as  one  may  not  know  if  bis 
next-door  "neighbor  is  a  secret  pohce 
agent  or  an  informer  who  will  report  bis 
every  actio-n. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
three  percent  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Comnmnist  party  itself.  Members 
are  chosen  from  w()rkers  who  have 
proved  themselves  willing  tools  of  the 
Bolshevik  program  of  nationalization 
and  industrialisation.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered *' reactionaries'"  and  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  party  if  members  of  their 
families  were  officers,  teachers,  priests, 
etc.,  during  or  after. the  revokitioh.  Thus, 
despite  Soviet  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, class  distinction  does  exist  in  the 
U.S.S.R,,  and  daily  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  proletariat  widens. 

Life,  therefore,  among  the  masses  is  a 
dreary  one  indeed.  What  with  the  sup- 
pression of  human  freedom  by  an  all- 
powerful  secret  police  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  is 
created  under  such  restraint  on  the  other, 
the  common  people  suffer  yet  more  by  a 
reduced  level  of  monotonous  inadequacy, 
which  never  sinks  quite  to  the  starvation 


point.  The  food  distribution  system  is 
far  from  adequate,  and  at  best  the  diet 
is  slim  and  of  no  variety.  Ration  books 
are  given  according  to  the  civic  category ; 
thus  party  members,  officers,  teachers, 
etc.,  are  granted  sufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  comfortable  living,  while  those 
of  the  masses  are  given  less  than  re- 
quired for  a  common  worker.  In  one  vil- 
lage there  was  no  bread  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  when  one  realizes  that 
bread  is  the  basic  food,  he  can  see  the 
serioiisness  of  the  situation. 

Even.^where,  both  in  fixedTprice  stores 
and  on  the  open  market,  food  and  cloth- 
ing are  expensive*  As  an  example  of  the 
extremely  high  prices,  in  one  village 
butter  was  selling  at  an  equivalent  of 
$4.00  a  pound,  eggs  at  from  30  to  40  cents 
each  and  meat  from ,  $2.50  to  $4.00  a 
pound.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  not  so 
ex^pensive  when  in  season,  but  during 
the  winter  months  even  these  commodi- 
ties run  into  black-market  prices. 

Entertainment  and  Education 

Nobody  laughs  in  public.  Exceptions 
are  at  movies  and  theaters  where  capital- 
ism is  ridicujed  and  so-called  "foreign 
imperialism"  is  made  light  of.  In  fact, 
no  entertainment  exists  which  does  not 
directly  serve  the  advancement  of  the 
communist  ideology.  All  plays,  movies 
and  concerts  are  censored  before  run- 
ning, in  order  that  the  people  may  see 
what  the  government  intends  to  be 
shown. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  schools.  Teach- 
ers are  chosen  from  among  party  mem- 
bers who  are  capable  of  instructing  the 
children  in  Marxist  doctrine.  Books  are 
supplied  which  exalt  the  communist  state 
and  advocate  the  socialist  program. 
Thus,  along  with  the  regular  school  cur- 
ritulum  of  history,  science,  etc.,  the 
youngsters  are  taught  patriotism,  phys- 
ical fitness  and  preparedness  for  war. 
They  are  even  given  heart-to-heart  talks 
teaching  them  that  there  is  no  God,  that 
all  capitalist  countries  are  determined  to 
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OTerthPow  the  Soviet  regiinp  athI  that 
only  RuBfiia  r^preBeuie  true  democracy, 
Justice  and  jieace.  Consequently,  when  a 
child  is  ten  or  twelve  ypars  of  oge  he  h 
weJI-Krounded  in  the  communist  do<'trin*^, 

Induatry  and  Agriculture 

Every  form  of  buBmesK  and  labor  is 
government  contntllnd.  Even  the  work- 
ers arc  conscripted  and  sent  wherever 
they  are  needed  most.  Military  prodne- 
tion  is  aeeeiiJH,  and  the  u^ual  poJicy  m 
to  make  as  many  additional  jueces  &» 
poasiblB  during  the  workinff  period.  In 
most  i»r  the  factories  the  original  ownerp 
have  been  disposst*sst*d,  and  directors 
choi^en  from  the  workers  have  been  put 
in  their  places.  Thepic  new  faetor>'  direc- 
tors are  Miibjerl  to  a  political  diroptor, 
who  gives  the  orders  fln<l  tells  how  many 
pieces  each  worker  should  produce. 

In  this  regard  it  is  intHreslinR  to  learn 
aboQt  a  Rusflian  hero  named  Stakhanov, 
who  introduced  a  new  piecework  system 
of  inereaaed  prodinrlion.  lie  wa;^  a  coal 
miner  who,  in  1955,  instituted  "hrigades*' 
of  workers  who  were  trained  in  a  method 
of  teamwork  Itased  on  strict  divii^ion  ol' 
labor.  These  workers  wen*  able  to  pro- 
duce much  more  rapidly  than  was  ytof^- 
sihle  Tvlif  n  individuals  worked  alone,  and 
in  time  their  metltinis  ^erp  applied  iri 
variotiP  forms  to  many  branches  of  iii- 
duMtry,  This  later  became  i-nown  a? 
"^takhanovisin",  and  today  every  labor- 
er ia  expected  to  meet  the  hif^h  standard 
of  production  s-vi  out  by  thi?;  policy.  A 
worker  who  exc-^lT^  in  thi.^  spirit  of  t-om- 
petition  is  often  madt*  director  of  tlie 
factory^  to  take  the  place  of  a  former  ont* 
who  refused  to  take  orders  from  his  po- 
litical superior. 

Out  on  the  oft  en-he  ard-of  collective 
farms  a  similar  pace  of  incrca?»ed  yield 
IB  demanded.  Hfjre  the  families  live 
together  in  communal  fashion  and  co- 
rjperate  in  tending  the  government-held 
lands.  J\t  harvefittime  taxes  muBt  be  paid 
in  kind*  and  sometimes  thp  jw^asants  are 
left  with  only  abont  twenty  percent  of 


their  prodnce  With  which  to  live  on  until 
the  npit  year.  Due  to  a  lack  of  modem 
farm  machinerv  much  work  has  to  b^ 
done  by  laborious  methods  and  long 
hours  of  work.  It  is  said  that  on  theae 
community  farms  it  iw  impossible  for 
the  peasants  either  to  live  or  die".  They 
are  kept  just  above  the  starvation  point 
hy  rtx'f  iving  an  additional  hog  or  eheep 
to  tide  them  over  until  the  next  y**ar, 

iteliffion 

Hostility  toward  religion  is  made  clear 
in  Marx*s  much-quoted  phra^Cj  which  de- 
sMMilw^s  it  as  the  "opium  for  the  people". 
In  t)»(*  lar^&r  cities,  though,  Jik**  Monrm, 
Iconic  ehurehoH  are  permitted  to  remain 
open,  and  thus  oamonfla^  the  fact  that 
religion  is  Tir>l  free;  for  it  is  in  these 
cities  that  forei^'n  observers  ustiaDy  at- 
tend church,  especially  on  holidays,  Athe 
ism  is  obligatory  for  all  members  of  the 
Communist  party,  and  they  npver  attend 
reJioiouH  semccf;,  for  fear  of  loosing 
their  membership.  Neither  should  teach- 
ers, j^overnmpnt  workHrs,  soldiersj  etc., 
be  seen  inpide  a  church  building,  under 
threat  of  loi^in^  at  leat^t  thoir  ration 
book  and  [jerhaps  even  their  position. 

Although  perhaps  lately  more  toler- 
ance i>  slmwa  fouard  re?iiEion  than  in  the 
days  followinjc;  the  revolution,  still  wor- 
ship openly  is  suppressed.  No  young 
clerpyman  may  be  onirially  ordained  for 
the  ministry.  althoij;t!;h  fornif^r  prie^fits 
who  somehow  escaped  the  terrible  days 
of  J 917  may  still  remain  in  their  parishce 
which  arp  opt^ir.  Ai'trordin^  io  Mr.  B— — 
nearly  ^-very  homp  contains  ^ome  reli- 
i^ioiif<  articles  of  worship,  and  manv  of 
the  older  people  5ay  prayers  before  theec 
in  private. 

Oiie  experience  will  illustrate  the  at^ 
titude  of  the  younger  gwnHralitm  toward 
participation  in,  religious  worship  t  A 
girl  told  how  her  poor  mother  prayed 
each  day  tii  Lhe  'virgin"  and  God^  while 
she  never  made  a  prayer  but  went  to  the 
movie?  with  her  fiance^  a  young  commif^ 
sar.  Her  mother,  she  added,  was  poor, 
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hungry  and  ill  clad,  while  she  was 
wealthy,  well  dressed  and  even  had  choc- 

olatea,  considered  a  delicacy  in  Kussia. 
By  this  she  intended  to  show  that  God  is 
nonexistent  or  unable  to  answer  prayers. 

In  the  rural  sections  practically  all 
churches  have  heen  clos**d  to  public  wor- 
ship. Many  near  the  collective  farms 
have  been  turned  into  garages  fox  farm 
machinery,  others  have  been  converted 
into  storage  bins  for  grain,  while  the 
larger  and  nicer  buildings  in  the  villages 
Jjave  been  made  into  schools  and  mu- 
seums. Mr,  "B visited  one  aueh  mu- 
seum and,  among  other  things,  observed 
an  ex^iibit  showing  the  various  stages  of 
the  human  embryo  during  pregnancy.  At 
the  last  picture  ^vas  an  inscription,  road- 
ing:  "From  all  the  foregoing  it  can  be 
realized  that  onty  the  Juan  and  the  wom- 
an give  life  to  the  baby  aiid  that  God 
has  nothing  to  do  with  producing  it  as 
has  commonly  been  believed/' 

Marriages  are  not  performed  in  the 
churcii.  The  bride  and  groom  must  be 
wed  by  au  official  of  the  state,  who  first 
checks  their  registration  card  to  see  that 
tliey  are  not  ''reactionaries*'.  If  they  are 
'"cJear",  then  a  rubber  stamp  does  the 
trick,  and  they  become  husband  and  wife. 
Divorces,  though,  are  harder  to  obtain, 
despite  the  fact  that  families  are  often 
i?eparated  from  one  another  under  the 
work  conscription  law. 


Return  Home  ut  Last 

One  day  a  few  months  ago  Mr,  B- 


was  going  about  Mh  usual  ta.sk  in  the 
prison  ward  when  word  came  that  all  the 
prisoners  were  to  assemble  for  routine 
inspection.  Nobody  daied  hope  that  be 
would  get  to  return  home,  and  no  one 
knew  that  Eastern  German  politicians 
had  asked  Kussia  to  send  back  prisoners 
of  war  whose  homes  were  in  the  Eastern 
zone  under  communist  in/3uencc^  so  that 
propaganda  could  be  made  of  this  move, 
lu  the  examination  many  were  rejep tedj 
but  some  were  accepted  to  be  removed 
from  the  camp.' Mr.  B — -  was  among 
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those  few  who  were  told  to  pack  their 
clothes.  TJpio  this  moment  they  thought 
that  they^would  be  transferred  to  an- 
other camp  nearby^  but  when  they  were 
put  on  a  train  they  began  to  suspect  that 
it  might  take  them  across  the  border 
toward  their  homes* 

All  along  the  way  everyone  was  quiet 
and  calm.  It  was  like  a  funeral  for  its 
solemnity.  At  the  border  Russian  guards 
came  through  and  ordered  several  of  the 
men  off  before  the  train  started  again  on 
its  journey.  This  happened  again  and 
again  as  they  passed  through  other  coun- 
tries under  communist  influence,  until 
many  of  their  number  had  been  taken 
from  the  coaches,  Mr,  B — -^  estimates 
that  only  about  a  thousand  of  his  group 
finally  irossed  the  border  into  Germany. 

At  ^  ist  they  reached  Berlin !  What  a 
di  fferen  ee  from  a  few  years  before  J 
When  released  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, many  began  searching  for  their 
homes  destroyed  in  the  bombing  raids  or 
for  their  families  who  were  either  dead 
or  scattered  here  and  there*  Itis  reported 
that  iTiost  of  the  ex-prisoners  managed  to 
get  into  the  Western  zone^  now  under  a 
new  German  government.  That,  at  least, 
is  what  Mr.  B — —  did.  There  the  Amer- 
ican officials  questioned  him  as  to  what 
he  saw  and  where  the  prison  camps  are 
located,  etc.  From  there  he  was  granted 
an  entry  visa  to  Turkey  and  made  the 
trip  to  Istanbul,  where  he  told  the  above 
things  to  the  Awake!  correspondent.  It 
was  a  happy  ending  to  a  eruel^  trying  and 
hopeless  experience  under  both  the  Ger- 
Hian  and  Russian  '"masters'.  His  health 
IS  poor  and  the  memories  of  the  past  still 
flash  before  him  like  a  film  on  the  screen, 
hut  little  by  little  he  is  adapting  himself 
to  a  new  way  of  life  after  nine  long  years. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  prisoners 
arc  still  being  held  in  the  U.S,S.R,,  where 
it  is  a  crime  to  yrorirhip  God  and  to  s&y 
No  to  the  state*  The  communist  press 
hailed  the  release  of  these  few  prisoners 
as  a  "generous  gesture".  But  this  is  an- 
<?ther  dodge  or  trick  to  further  confuse 


the  complex  ponditions  in  countries  un- 
der   Stalin's   control.   It   is  tyjue^al    of 

Lenin's  description  of  Bow  eornmnnists 
must  triumpli :  "We  have  to  nse  any  ruse, 
dodge,  trick,  cunning,  unlawful  method.*?, 
conccaJmont  and  YoilinfJ:  of  the  truth  ,  .  . 
As  long'  as  capitaiisrti  and  sociaJi^m 
exist,  we  ciinntii  livt*  in  peace;  in  the  end 
one  or  the  other  will  trimuph — n  fdneral 
dirge  ^vill  he.aun^  over  the  Soviet  repub- 
lio  or  over  world  capitalism  ,  ,  *  but  un- 
til this  takes  place  th^  principal  role  is 
to  dndffo  and  maneuver-"  Ccrtiiiuly  thoy 
plan  to  continue  tlicir  tricki^,  veiling  of 
the  truth  nnd  Triiineiivevs,  bcraus^  reports 
show  that  they  have  a  stron^^  Hrruy  Jiiid 
are  continually  incroa!i;inpj  their  miiiiary 
Rtr**ut'Lh,  Their  uniforms,  their  equip- 


ment ana  prei'ision  can  iiaraiy  tie 
equaled,  according  to  most  authorities. 
Without  doubt  Stalin's  Rusftia  is  one 
of  the  kingdoms  mentioned  in  Daniers 
prophecy,  which,  alon^  with  the  other 
wit^ked  nations  of  the  earth,  will  be  ut- 
ter?y  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  A  rri]H|rhd- 
don.  The  account  in  chapter  2,  verse  44, 
read? ;  **And  in  the  days  of  those  kings 
shall  the  (lOd  of  htyiven  set  up  a  kiiip^dgm 
which  f=hall  never  ht*  destroyed,  nor  shall 
the  sovereif^nty  thereof  be  left  to  an- 
other jiet^ile;  but  it  sliall  break  in  pieces 
and  couijume  all  the^e  kinj^douis,  and  ft 
E^hnll  stand  for  ever/'  [Am.  Stan.  Ver,) 
From  the  King  of  that  riffhtcoua  £C<^vern- 
ment  the  conuuunts(s  will  find  no  way  to 
dodfje  and  maneuver. 


Measure  of  Man 

*  Heuditi^  the  news  routine  of  daily  bongtitip^ono  it  flK^nn^d  worlrJ  [(^ndci's?  hflvo  nc^t  ttiVt^n 
to  hfurt,  th«  livitif!  dpflntion:  *'Wlint  jh  tiiaii,  ilm  (Si^u  art  iTiiiKiful  of  himT  nnd  the  won  of 
man,  that  thou  \isitfst  himT"  Thp  Fiirwlity  jiuinnf:  mm  could  prnlRuljlv  Jwt-ll  un  thraie 
Juitlicr  facts  :  All  the  inhnlntanta  of  (-nrfh  could  bv  packvfl  into  a  ri^ffin  OTif  ruhic:  ruilc  in 
riffTirnstitft*  Ijoailpd  with  uU  htiiimu  JJr.tJi  this  box  n-(>n]d  not  upan  Qrnrn]  Cjinvon^  Arizona, 
tin  a  flingli^  ei-atpr  sucEi  its  TTi^lcfltflb  or  Mduna  K^a  (llawmian  ThlaiiJs).  nor  break  -wHtiiin 
three  milca  of  the  jitirfncc  if  tlro]ipc<f  itito  one  f>f  the  opf^an^?  rlpt^j^s.  Klunjf  into  many  a 
mg^ed  r^njftj  ur  juti|L;k  of  rilhet  hemisphere,  its  ftirival  would  frif^htpii  bir^is  and  animals 
but  a  momotil:.  In  volnmp  it  WOUld  be  iiiflttlietl  h\  (hf  daily  flow  of  the  Amazon.  Thig  ^lohc 
itaelf  13  pnc  of  thfi  euiflUer  pUnets  of  our  solnr  svfitem,  rcTitert^d  by  the  sun  wbidi  is  332,000 
tinits  LW  Jiiassi  of  *he  eflrth.  But  how  much  of  wlt?stial  spare  does  the  sUn  and  its  revolving 
j)(ahets  t^itfl  tTpf  Take  a  Icwt  el  au  tiitttal  ^rh|i^t  of  the  MiJk*'  W&t.  Thr  Mi^hy  W.i>  is  the 
gB-lojcy  in  which  the  solar  system  eo-funrtirm-^  Spread  out  likt?  h  ylate  the  stars  iiTtT^ularly 
fill  the  sty's  flnttened  representation,  K*ar  the  plutf's  outer  rim  is  a  ^iiifl3l  fnimb.  This 
iosif^ifipant  item  portrayi?  our  entire  sohir  systtnif  Frftm  his  eomparativelj  stationary 
poeition  ot  obsewfLtion,  mnn  has  prot>ablT  seeu  vtry  little  of  the  univergfj  even  with 
Palomar'a  ^a,Tit  eye.  But  eveu  so  his  observniion  lends  tn  the  ('onelusiOD  that  the  Milky  Way 
L3  not  the  only  inland  universe  is-tth  nmltiplc  trotar  fiysteni&,  Uefore  the  observable  boraids 
Df  space  had  fteen  f^ipand^d  t<J  flne  biHiVfi  ^t^tt  rears  by  PflJoBaar's  300-ijici!  jnirror,  ssis'-n- 
tists  estimateii  that  at  least  ^00  luiljion  *^thpr  gal^^ie^  Vied  with  the  Milky  Way  for  astro- 
physieij  promineftf^e,  WhOy  thoti,  wiH  pi^^ently  di^pure  the  possibiMty  That  if  human 
aetronomei[^  were  projected  a  billion  U^jht  years  (Light  travels  about  6  trillion  t»i1*3  a 
yea^.)  in,  ^ay^  a  billion  dTrpetions  that  as  rnany  moir  riibulat  mi^^t  be  observed  by  f.achf 
l£  earth  itself  is  Ukc  a  grain  of  eand  in  a  Sahara  of  mnttftr-iJtrewn  space,  of  what  impor- 
tftnea  is  one  hunLfl.Ti  dietator  of  dis^olTable  fle&h  t*  th<?  ilalser  of  the  immtasurablo  lani verge  T 
Is  it  Dverstfltytnent,  thf*n.  to  rtj>^at;  'Whjii  in  m&Hf  th^t  thoti  art  miadfa}  of  him  V*  C^vld 
not  tb*  rukr^  of  earthly  empires  profitably  hwd  the  farther  truism :  ^'Before  hiju  all  th« 
nations  arv  Ua  nothing;  to  hiui  tbcy  are  but  empty  and  inane" f ^Isaiah  40 :  17,  Mnffatt, 
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of  tliis  country.  The  signers 
also  stated  that  they  would 
be  faithful  to  the  present 
regime  and  that  theywould 
rccrognize  no  Bible  but  Tru- 
jillo's.  Leon  and  Francisco 
couldn't  sign  allegiance  tb 
auT  man  or  rule  of  man,  be- 
cause tliey  would  have  to 
break  the  affreement  they 
had  made  with  God  to  put 
Hiiniirst,  recognizing  Him 
as  their  sayior. 

Yes,  they  lost  their  rela- 
tively weU-paying  jobs,  and 
a  few  days  later  they  got  their  eall  for 
military  service  in  the  army.  These  calla 
for  military ,  service,  according  to  law, 
are  to  be  made  by  lof,  Under  military 
service  Jaws  provision  is  made  for 
exemptions.  These  exemptions  are  un- 
defined, but  _  generally  niRan  crippled 
or  siek  subjucts,  Tlie  two  witnesses 
made  application  for  exemption  to  Pres- 
ident Trujillo.  because  they  were  minis- 
ters devotinp:  their  time  and  energy  to 
g(iMpel-p reaching''.  In  tiieir  application 
for  cNemption  they  pre^iented  testimo- 
nials  and  other  proofs  of  thei^  ministry. 
All  papers  were  sent  to  the  president  by 
way  of  the  military  offiee  and  sent  eer- 
1ifi('d  with  return  receipt  recjuested.  The 
army  i^olonel  said  the  letter  was  forward. 
Hd  to  the  president  from  his  offi.ee,  but 
no  return  receipt  was  ever  received. 

Casting  Crooked  Lpt 

A  few  days  later  al)  who  had  signed 
the  letters  and  testimouials  rec^eivedealls 
for  military  service,  ilaybe  one  could 
say  tltat  it  was  just  chance  that  all  these 
persons  who  liad  interest  in  the  Bible 
educationa]  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
weix,'  caJled,  but  when  two  American  eit~ 
telegram  to  the  president  of  the  Domin-  izons  also  were  called  in  the  lottery  it 
icau  Republic,  Rafael  Trujillo,  was  cir-  gave  the  whole  thing  an  odor  of  planned 
culated  in  the  office  where  Leon  and  opposition.  When  asked  how  it  was  that 
Francisco  worked,extolling  the  president  the  names  of  Americans  came  up  in  the 
for  his  declaration  against  all  aggressorfi     Dominican  .lottery  for  militarj'  service^ 
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ey  "Awakel"  Cdrreipcirident  In  Dominican  Republic 

IT  WAS  a  pleasant  day  in  December, 
warm,  sunny,  and  the  parks  were  full 
of  (lowers.  Leon  Glass  and  bis  American 
friend  Jeremiah  Stolfi  were  contented 
with  their  lot  iji  life  as  they  walked  down 
Conde  street  in  Ciudad  Triijillo,  Domin- 
ican Kepul)lie,  They  had  i>rob]ems,  but 
tbey  had  freedo]n  to  do  the  thing  they 
most  liked  to  do,  that  is,  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple i5ln>ut  their  belief  in  the  Bible  and 
about  the  promises  of  a  better  world  to 
come  that  tbey  found  in  the  Bible. 

As  they 'passed  the  place  of  Leon's 
employment,  in  the  new  niodernistic 
building  that  housed  the  National  Lot- 
ferj-,  Leon  s&xd^  "Let's  -^o  m  aud  weigh 
ourselves  on  the  jienny  seale."  What  a 
shock  they  hotJi  got  when  the  doorman 
said,  "I  have  orders  to  not  let  Leon  Glass 
or  Francisco  Madera  enter  this  build- 
ing."' "'But  why?"  Leon  asked.  "You're 
not  employed  here  anymore,  and  my  or- 
ders are  to  not  let  you  enter  this  build- 
ing," responded  the  doorman. 

Here  was  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  that  were  1o  follow.  A  day  before 
the  scene  at  the  door  of  the  Lottery,  a 


the  officer  gaid^  ^'Buch  questions  shouldn't 
be  aekecL'' 

TTnusual,  you  might  say,  for  a  republic 
that  is  seeking  to  dpinonstrate  its  Hnd- 
ness  and  liberty  to  a  United  Nations  in- 
veatigating  committee  who  are  "wonder- 
iy^g  why  tht^r^  is  so  much  Yinrest  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Bnt  wnil.  The  day  ar- 
rives for  the  men  (four  now)  to  accept 
military  training.  They  report  to  the  of 
fice  and  are  immediately  put  in  the  army 
fort  prison.  That  was  Monday,  Jan- 
nary  2»  The  law  save  that  for  failure  to 
train  the  jwHwJly  is  ^re  days  in  prison 
for  each  day  of  failure.  TlV  five  dayts 
pasa,  and  still  tiie  four  are  in  prison  witb- 
f)ut  i'liarge  or  hearing.  Sunday  eoniow* 
This  is  visiting  dwy  «i  prison,  f^o  about 
Mty  friendB  of  the  witnesses  go  Hown  Ui 
the  fort  to  visit  them.  Instead  of  permit- 
ting the  f^fty  to  enter  at  one  time  and 
visit  the  two  hours  that  are  HHoliedeach 
Sunday  for  visiting,  small  groups  of 
eight  or  ten  are  permitted  to  Wsit  only 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  aiul  then  another 
group  comes  in.  The  visits  are  in  a  spe- 
vm]  room^  and  all  who  visit  these  boys 
wjist  give  thf^ir  i^dula  namljers  and 
names.  In  this  way  all  who  bad  syinpa- 
thiee  with  the  boys  were  identified.  Need- 
less to  say^  all  men  who  visited  the  boys 
were  also  called  for  H**rvice. 

After  visiting  day  Sunday,  comes  Man- 
day^  with  the  witnessee  sl5ll  in  prison; 
then  TuesdEy  morning  n  g^riard  saj"s*  to 
the  men,  "Vou  can  go  home/'  They  spend 
one  night  at  home>  and  the  next  day  the 
guards  come  looking  for  them,  and  to 
prison  thoy  go  again. 

In  a  few  days  a  semblance  of  legal 
justice  crops  up.  Ilurriiu  has  it  that  they 
are  to  have  a  trial*  One  day  bet^ore  the 
trial  comes  instruction  that  they  ready 
themselves  for  Uie  trial.  They  put  on 
clean  clothes  and  are  taken  ixy  the  Palace 
of  Justice. 

In  the  conrtrnom  there  are  about  a 
hnnSred  p&ople^  mostly  witnesst*s,  wlio 
are  assembled  there  to  hear  the  trial. 
They  are  awmsed  by  the  court  of  refu&- 
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ing  military  service.  Their  defense  is 
that  they  obey  God  when  laws  of  n:ian  con- 
flict with  God's  laws^  and  since  they  are 
citizens  of  this  republic  whose  slogan  is 
"God,  Country  and  Liberty"  they  are  do^ 
ing  just  that,  obeying  God  first.  They 
also  make  the  point  that  fht^  pri^.^h^f^ni 
hasn't  denied  them  exemption  nor  has  he 
given  them  the  exemption  that  they  asked 
for.  After  a  benring  ai  about  fifty  min- 
uteii  the  court  reeesses,  Next  day  Domin- 
ican justice  decrees  that  (rod  must  bow 
to  iinlilary  service  and  fixes  a  penalty  of 
eigJjteon  monthfi  in  prison  &t  puhYw  whrV. 
Appeal  is  inado  to  a  higher  court,  ami 
llie  witneJ^ses  go  hack  to  prison  to  labor 
for  the  Stat**. 

Conipoiffn  Againsi  WitnesBcs  WidcBprcad 

Kvents  are  ha]»pening  in  nlher  iiartw 
oi'  tAo  country  too,  San  Franeh-co  de  Ma- 
coris  (10,000'  population]  wae  just  re- 
cently opened  up  to  Wntclilower  juimon- 
nrios  and  their  Bible  educational  work, 
They  (four  girh)  met  up  with  Catholic 
opposiliuiL  Teen-agers  pestered  the  girls 
with  a  song  whose  theme  was  'get  tint 
yoti  i^rotc&tautGj  we  are  CatboUcs',  Tic 
Kingdom  Hall  sign  was  torn  down.  Peat- 
erers  got  bolder  wnd  flirHW  stones  and 
sticks,  making  educational  missionary 
Avork  more  difficult  in  certain  parts  of 
the  town,  Hiid  this  in  spite  of  a  very  much 
respected  )ioliee  force, 

Santiago  (50,000  population)  lias  its 
downtown  streets  littered  by  thousands 
of  bii?  handbills,  10  by  12  inches,  downing 
I  he  Wafchtower  and  Awake!  magazines, 
warning  Catholics  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Jehovah's  witnesses,  and  ending  up 
withj  ''Long  live  the  virgin  of  Hi^h 
Grace"  (patron  saint  of  the  Dominican 
Kepublic),  The  ^'aentlemen  of  High 
Grace"  si^n  the  handbill;  but  evidently 
it*s  not  so  'gentlemanly^  to  put  the  hand- 
bills into  the  hands  of  Iht^  people,  be- 
cause rufhangj  beggars  and  rough  kids  of 
the  street  put  them  out,  and  many  of 
thesej  when  informed  by  the  witnesses 
of  the  nature  of  the  handbillj  refuse  to, 
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put  more  out,  A  few  weeks  laigr  another 
one  appears  linking  The  Watchtower, 
Awake!  and  Jehovah's  "witnesses  with 
eomiminism.  This  one  is  signed  by  the 
"Youths  of  High  Grac«",  The  military 
service  call  puts  a  witness  in  prison  for 
two  years  in  Santiago.  Almost  all  who 
had  been  studying  with  witnesses  were 
called  down  to  the  army  fort  and  warned 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  work. 

In  San  Cristobal  (3,000  population), 
birthplace  of  the  reigning  president,  one 
of  Jehorah'5  'witnesses  is  a  businesRmaji, 
a  pharmaeist.  He  has  Bible  studies  in  hiw 
home  pharmacy.  One  ni^ht  someone  tore 
down  the  Kingdom  Hall  sign  from  the 
house  fronf.  Poliee  came  the  next  day 
with  a  warning  to  quit  his  preaching  ac- 
tivities or  putfer  the  consequence  of  muh 
action.  Mob  action  by  citiaens  in  this 
so-called  republic  is  as  rare  as  it  was  in 
Germany  under  HitJer.  Tlie  threats  have 
.failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  be- 
'eauae  Luis,  the  witness,  continues  his 
preaching  work.  Gasoline  i^  rationed 
here  in  this  country,  and  Luis  recently 
bought  a  ear  ami  got  gas  to  operate  it; 
but  this  campaign  against  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses started,  so,  when  he  applied  for 
gasoline,  he  got  the  tickets  one  day  and 
the  next  day  a  policeman  came  around 
and  took  them  away.  His  authority  was 
from  the  head  of  the  rationing  setup. 

Then  the  next  thing  was  the  call  for 
military  ser\'ice.  Althougli  Lui?  is  over 
40  years  old,  he  was  called.  The  law  says 
that  only  in  time  of  war  are  men  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  55  to  be  called  for  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces,  but  now  is  a  time 
of  peace.  This  service  is  for  two  hiiurs 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month.  His  call- 
letter  added,  "And  your  failure  to  report 
will  be  eonaidered  an  act  of  rebellion  and 
will  mean  your  internment  in  a  military 
camp." 

At  his  failure  to  report  for  conscien- 
tious reasons  he  was  put  in  the  army  fort 
and  5pent  one  night  there.  The  next  day 
influential  friends  made  up  bail  and  he 
got  out.  N"o  time  has  heeu  fixed  for  the 
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trial-  Six  others  who  had  been  studying 
■with  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  called  for 
military  service,  too.  All  lost  their  secu- 
lar employment. 

"Gef'  the  Witneaaea 

Back  to  the  capital,  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
Here  the  campaign  has  continued  and 
has  been  far  reaching-.  Now  six  witnesses 
are  in  prison.  Exemption  applications 
are  still  unanswered  by  tlie  "benevolent 
benefactor"'  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
ScTeral  wpnoen  have  lost  their  Jobs  be- 
cause they  are  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Peo- 
ple who  stop  to  talk  with  the  witnesses  on 
the  street  are  later  warned  to  yteer  clear 
of  them.  Anyone  who  studies  the  Bible 
with  one  of  Jc^iiovafi's  witnct^ses  will 
^hortly  thereafter  f!;et  a  vi^it  from  a 
policeman  or  plain-clothcri  nian  with  the 
familiar  warning. 

Some  have  franlcly  In^m  told  tliat  tJiere 
iti  a  campaign  on  to  "get"'  the  witnesses. 
I.'he  witnesses  are  followed  and  sbad- 
owed  wherever  they  go.  Everything  they 
do  and  say  gets  to  the  ofHcinls  in  power. 
Fear  bangs  over  the  people  like  a  hate- 
laden  cloud.  Each  day  brings  news  of 
more  tightening  down  on  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. The  men  .in  prison  are  denied 
food  from  tlieir  families,  A  newspaper 
article  in  the  Nadon  slandered  the  wit- 
nesses, saying  they  are  commaniats.  All 
manner  of  lies  were  publisiied  in  the  half, 
page  articlp.  When  the  editor  was  con- 
fronted with  tbe  facts  about  the  Watch 
Tower  Society  and  their  work,  he  didn't 
even  try  to  defend  his  article  but  just 
talked  abont  fulfilling  laws.  He  knew  he 
(iad  no  grounds  for  the  .statements  about 
Jehovah'?  witnesses'  being  communists. 
He  promised  to  print  the  letter,  but  that 
same  night's  paper  carried- an  other  slan- 
derous article  attacking  the  witnesses, 
and  the  explanatoiy  letter  was  never 
published, 

Onsular  and  embassy  officials  of  the 
American  government  refuse  to  bring  to 
light  tlie  truth  aiiout  th^.  false  aeeusa- 
ti(ms  agatofit  the  American  corporation, 
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Watch  To-wer  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
and  justify  themselves  with  the  state- 
ment that  'the  situation  here  with  Tru- 
jillo  is  very  shaky  already  and  they  don^t 
wajit  to  make  it  wor&e'. 

ThroTigh  it  all  the  \vitnesses  have  gone 
ahead  with  the  preaching' work  and  many 
good  persons  see  the  need  of  righteous- 
ness more  than  ever  before  and  know 
that  only  God  can  bring  in  a  just  govern- 
ment. So  they  continue  to  pray,  "Your 
kingdom  come,"  Jehovah's  witnesses 
know  that  there  are  still  many  good  peo- 
ple who  need  to  hear  the  Kingdom  mes- 
sage, and  by  Grod's  grace  tliey  will  hear , 
it.  The  witnesses  are  not  radicals  seeking 
to  change  governments,  they  only  want 
freedom  to  <!arry  on  their  Bible  educa- 
tional work  to  the  Lord's  honor  and 
for  the  benefit,  of  righteous  men.  Rulers 
and  governors  might  think  that  by  sub- 
jecting-themselves  to  and  placating Cs.tk- 
olie  priests  and  cardinals,  benefits  will 
accrue  to  them  both  spiritually  and  ma- 
terially ;  but  let'  them  look  at  modern  his- 
tory. What  benefits  resulted  to  Hitler 


even  if  he  did  have  a  coneoTdat  with  the 
pope?  What  benefit  resulted  from  the 

pope's  blessings?  What  benefits  did  Mus- 
solini get  from  the  pope's  blessings? 
Shot,  kicked  and  spat  upon.  Franco  has 
the  pope's  blessings,  and  what's  the  con- 
dition in  Spaing  Peace  and  prosperity? 
The  opposite.  Regularly  the  boat  "Ma- 
gallenes"  brings  over  about  700  refugees 
from  Spain.  Some  get  off  here,  others  go 
on  to  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Cuba.  Ask 
these  refugees  about  Spain.  They  have 
told  me  that  in  the  cities  the  people  live, 
not  from  scarce  rationed  goods,  but  from 
the  black  market.  Priests  rule  hand  in 
hand  with  the  police,  but  is  their  rule 
blessed  with  peace  and  satisfaction  t 
Anywhere  that  Catholicism  dominates, 
people  suffer. 

Is  this  campaign  against  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  tliis  country  a  foretaste  of 
the  kind  o£  an  invitation  that  th^  pope 
tendered  to  Protestants  who  have 
'strayed  from  the  Catholic  fold'?  What  a 
way  to  persuade  w-andering  sheep! — and 
in  a  "holv  vear"  too !  . 


Bloody  Mary's  Mercy 


■^'  The  following  is  tatfin  from  the  Jebfuory,  1947,  CathoJic  PigfH  artielo  mtiLled  "Death 
Under  Two  Queens":  "The  sufferings  of  tli*  Protestant  ^tims  of  Cntholic  persecution  in 
England,  1555  to  1558,  under  Queen  Marj-,  have  been  realistically  described  by  John  Foxe, 
whflse  Book  of  Martjfru,  held  in  liigh  pstpt;ni  in  Protostant  England,  lias  been  for  many 
years  and  is'  still  an  arH<!nal  for  weapons  against  the  Catholic  Churirli.  John  Foxe  is  respon- 
sible foi-  Mary  TudoT'B  name  having  become  a  household  wurri  in  England  for  ell  that  is 
vile  and  cruel:  Bloody  Mary,  the  wretched  queen,  and  so  on.  -  .  . 

'■y  'There  is,  however,  one  natubJe  fe&turv  m  the  burnitigf^  of  SmithfieliJ.  which  hss  tscappi] 
the  notice  of  Foxe  and  of  subsequent  Protestant  writera.  Those  who  v/Bve  responsibie  for  thfl 
burning  of  Protestants  at  the  stake,  whether  it  was  Marj-  or  her  ministers,  were  not  cold- 
blooded, flinthcarted  fiends,  who  were  bent  nn  getting  every  ounce  of  physii?al  suffering  out 
of  their  Tietims.  In  fact,  they  concerted  measnres  to  shorten  and  lessen  their  pains.  Death 
at  the  stake  was  not  tiieteby  made  pleasant ;  but  il  was  not  an  intentional  exhibition  of 
barbarous  CTUt'lty. 

■  j*'"It  was  offl*ially  permitted  that  those  who  were  condemned  to  death  at  the  stake  should 
have  a  small  bag  of  gunpowder  before  thnv  breasts,  which  exploded  at  the  fii^t  eontaet 
of  the  fire,  and  either  causcii  speedy  death  or  rendered  the  victims  unconscious." 

'^,'  Of  course,  it  took  a  little  time  foT  the  flames  to  climb  from  the  feet  to  Mary's  bag  of 
merey  and  blow  a  hole  in  the  breast,  rreqiiently  a  Bible  instead  wf  gunpowder  was  hung 
around  the  yictim's  neck,  and  his  cliiidren  were  forced  to  put  the  torch  to  the  fagots. 
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A  WAKE  ! 


(B^A^uAlno  in>  the. 


By  "Awalcel"  correjponilent  aboard  th»  Watchtower 
Society's  jniKJonary  Bcho-oner  "'Slbta" 

IT  IS  a  pity  that  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
not  better  known,  particularly  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  since  these  in- 
lands cost  the  tnxpayers  of  the  United 
States  much  Tiioney  and  BrUain  much 
blood.  Most  people,  however,  have  just  a 
vague  idya  as  to  where  they  are,  "down 
in  the  Caribbean  somewhere."  If  you  are 
intterested,  on  the  map  run  your  eye  to 
the  east  of  Puerto  Rico  and  you  will  see 
the  small  group  of  islands  marked  there. 
They  consist  of  St,  Thomas,  St.  John, 
St.  Oroix,  Tortola,  Virj,dn  Gorda,  .lost 
Van  Oyke,  Peter  Island,  Anagada  and 
s-ome  leather  keys  and  rocks.  The  first 
three  mentioned  belong  to  the  United 
States,  bought  from  the  Danes  in  1916 
for  $25,000,000.  The  remainder  are 
claimed  by  England. 

All  of  the  IslandH  except  Anagadawere 
visited  by  tlie  missionary  yacht  ''Sibia". 
Anagada  is  a  t-oral  island  surrounded 
by  shallow  uncharted  waters,  so  it  was 
decided  by  the  crew  of  "Sibia"  to  pass  it 
by  for  the  time  being, 

It  is  really  Iiard  to  deserib(j  tlie  islands, 
"their  shape  and  terrain,  bnt  if  you  were 
to  take  a  wool  rwg  and  push  it  together 
from  all  sides  the  result  might  well  rep- 
resent what  the  Virgin  Islands  look  like 
from  the  sea.  Great  ravines  ripping  the 
ji.ides  of  the  moviotainft,  large  saucerlike 
indentations,  all  verdant  and  lush  with 
tropic  growth  and  wild  flowers. 

The  average  tourist  wiJi  see  merely 
the  outside,  and  will  go  home  with  an 
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impression  of  sights  and  things  prepared 
for  such  as  he.  But  let  him  eliml)  the 
donkey  trails  that  wind  back  into  the 
hills  and  he  will  meet  the  true  islander — 
a  sincere,  kind,  polite  and  soft-spoken 
person  far  different  from  tliose  wlio  loaf 
around  the  waterfronts. 

A  few  yachtsmen  and  others  visit  the 
islands,  most  of  them  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. True,  it  is  quite  warm  during  these 
months,  hut  it  is'^ot  too  hot  in  the  sum- 
mer and  tJie  visitor  then  lias  more  ad- 
vantages :  tropical  fruits  that  ^row  in 
abundance,  especially  on  Tortoia,  calm 
seas  and  delightful  sea  bathing  ou  the 
most  beautiful  beaches. 

During  the  winter  montlks  these  same 
beaches  are  pounded  by  tlie  heavy  seas 
rolling  in  off  the  gale-swept  Atlantic. 
The  sand  is  washed  up  in  big  ridges  and 
banks,  the  bare  rocks  revealed  under- 
neath. However,  the  sight  of  the  great 
waves  curling  and  dashing  their  mighty 
weight  against  the  black  ^rocks,  worn 
smooth  by  niany  years  of  such  treatment, 
is  really  worth  seeing.  One  can  fix  his  eye 
on  a  great  roller  away  off  from  shore 
anil  watch  it  coming  in,  a  majestic, 
powerful  rich-blae  mass  of  water  which 
seems  to  gather  speed  and  turn  from 
blue  to  pale-green  as  it  nears  the  shore. 
It  begins  to  crest  and  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  form  over  its  head.  Jt  curls 
hack  like  the  arched  neck  of  a  prancing 
horse  and  races  mth  quickening  speed, 
leaving  a  frothy  wake  behind  until  it 
crashes  on  the  beach  and  rushes  wildly 
among  the  stones  as  if  seeking  every  lit- 
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tic  moving  thing  to  suck  back  into  its 
lioiliiig  surge.  All  the  while  the  air  is  full 
of  sound  and  salty  mist. 

In  tlie  summer  these  s-aine  beaches  are 
covered  wiOi  fine,  level  sand  as  the  more 
peaceful  watt-ns  gradually  undermine  the 
gr^at  ridgesi  and  smooth  them  down.  It 
is  then  that  one  can  lie  under  the  broad- 
leafed  shadt  of  the  sea-grape  trees  while 
little  tropic  waves  wlugper  softly  along 
the  sliore  and  wash  ?oothing-ly  over  his 
body. 

The  inevitaWe  ai'g'UJJient  against  sum- 
mer cruising  in  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
usually  be  the  possibility  of  a  hurricane. 
Naturally,  the  hurricanes  are  something 
to  be  concerned  about,  but  in  these  mod- 
ern days  of  radio  and  radio-telephone 
the  yachtsman  will  be  comparatively 
safe.  San  Juan  hroadeasts  the  weather 
conditions  twicp  daily  and  usually  gives 
sufficient  warning  so  that  any  yachtsman 
may  get  his  boat  to  a  anfe  place.  In  some 
places  "Sibia",  with  her  nine-foot  dra.ft, 
was  able  to  draw  close  to  the  shore  and 
tie  fast  to  the  inangrove  trees  and  be  per- 
fectly safe  even  in  the  roughej^t  weather. 

Coral  Bay,  off  the  island  of  St,  John, 
has  several  little  inlets  with  deep  water 
where  a  boat  may  seelv  shelter  from  the 
wind  in  any  direction  and  really  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  The  wind  will 
rush  down  the  mountain  sides  with  ter- 
rific force,  but  it  can  merely  ripple  the 
water.  There  are  other  good  "hurricane 
holes"  at  Tortola,  Virgin  Oorda,  JoBt 
Van  Dyke,  wlttle  Jioat^  oi'  .shallower  draft 
might  find  itiany  more. 

People  of  the  Islands 

The  common  people  of  the  islands 
claim  to  be  quite  religious,  but  th^y  al- 
ways manage  to  find  some  excuse  for 
their  many  irregularities,  especially  in 
matters  of  sex.  It  is  not  considered  a 
shamefuJ  thing  for  a  man  to  have  mote 
than  one  wife  or  for  a  woman  to  be 
"Ttept"  by  more  than  one  man  and  have 
children  by  them.  In  defense  of  the  cus- 
tom one  nian  said:  "Well,  G-od  know  de 
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weaknesses  of  he  people."  Another  per- 
son, speaking  rather  derogatively  of  the 
local  cliurch,  was  asked,  "Then  why  do 
you  gof  To  which  she  replied  rather 
imhgnRjitly:  "Well,  dat's  de  only  sods)- 
iwd  life  we  gits."  Most  of  the  homes  have 
only  two  rootUB,  and  incredibly  large 
families  manage  to  live  in  them>  which 
perhaps  is  the  answer  to  their  easy  way 
of  life.  Quite  often  an  introduction  by  a 
proud  mother  to  her  ohiWren  will  be; 
■"Dis  one  an'  dat  one  mine,  but  dis  one 
he  riiv  huffJjand's  by  de  nex'  woman." 

The  men  make  better  sailors  than 
farmers  and  are  entirely  without  fear  of 
the  sea,  storm  or  no  storm,  and  their 
fearlessness  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
a  family  anxiously  waiting  for  a  father 
or  brother  that  did  not  return.  They 
handle  their  boats  with  a  skill  that  is 
really  Kurprisiug,  considering  the  usii- 
ally  poor  material  they  have  to  work 
with.  Many  times  our  hearts  have  gone 
out  in  pity  for  them  as  we  have  watched 
their  weather-beaten  craft  set  out  for 
some  distant  island,  men,  women  and 
children  all  carefree  and  happy,  while 
aloft  the  mass  of  rotten  patches  called  a 
sail  looks  ready  to  be  carried  away  at  any 
Kioiiient. 

There  is  no  encouragement  for  the 
people  on  tiie  farms,  as  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  all  they  can  produce.  The  British 
islands  are  unfairly  taxed  on  produce 
leaving  the  islands  and  on  whatever  they 
buy  with  the  money  thus  gained  and 
brought  back  home.  An  old  woman  told 
Ui^  that  she  had  to  pay  twentv-five  cents 
tax  on  her  little  old  grass  hut,  while  the 
commissioner  had  recently  been  granted 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  from  the 
government  to  renovate  his  uiansion,  and 
the  people  were  organising  a  march  of 
protest  on  the  commissioner's  house  and 
were  petitioning  the  United  States  to  be 
annexed  by  them,  hoping  to  thus  better 
their  conditions. 

It  seems  that  if  the  people  were  taught 
what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it  and  had 
a  market  created  for  their  goods^  there 
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woald  be  no  reason  at  all  why  there 
eould  not  be  a  steady  crop  of  different 
things  coming  in  all  year  round.  As  it 
is,  the  spirit  of  most  of  the  people  ia 
dead;  they  have  little  or  no  initiative  or 
living  standards,  and  conld  not  have,  as 
there  is  no  means  of  giving  scope  to  such 
standards  except  for  a  verj'  few  ■\vho  con- 
trol the  polities  and  business  of  the 
islands. 

The  crew  of  "Sihia"  bought  avocado 
pears  much  larger  than  any  we  had  seen 
in  the  States.  There  was  hardly  a  day 
when  one  or  the  other  of  the  crew  did  not 
bring  in  some  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
more  than  we  eould  easily  eat.  Sometimes 
our  eoc-kpit  looked  like  a  f  mil  stand.  We 
have  had  coconuts,  mangoes,  Tnathniees, 
limes,  pears,  guavas,  sapodillas,  bananas^ 
soursops,  sugar  apples,  breadfruit,  pom- 
egranates and. several  other  small  but 
tasty  fruits.  Quite  often  friendly  people 
would  place  a  basket  of  various  fruits  on 
the  deck  as  a  gift  and,  poor  as  they  ■were, 
would  refuse  money  for  it.  "Sibia's"  crew 
were  usually  able  to  catch  all  the  fish 
they  needed  by  trolling  when  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

The  main  food  of  the  coninion  people 
seems  to  be  corn  meal  and  fish  if  they 
live  near  the  sea  and  riee  and  peas  if 
they  live  up  in  the  hills.  The  cooking  is 
all  done  outside  of  the  main  house,  in  a 
shed  of  sorts  or  on  the  ground  just  out- 
side the  house.  The  "stove",  three  stones 
around  &  wood  lire  with  a  margarine  can 
for  a  pot  in  some  cases ;  others  have  iron 
charcoal  burners  and  iron  pots.  Few  of 
the  houses  have  tables,  and  the  eating  is 
all  done  with  the  family  sitting  on  boxes 
with  food  in  their  laps  or  .just  sitting  on 
the  floor. 

Some  of  the  better  houses  are  made  of 
concrete  blocks  of  rather  ^sandy-looking 
composition.  There  are  frame  houses  of 
poor  and  unpainted  lumber  with  no 
glass  in  the  space  for  windows.  A  "trash 
house"  is  a  house  made  of  interlaced 
sticks  and  filled  with  riiud,  homemade 
lime  or  merely  covered  with  bunches  of 
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grass  to  shed  the  water.Tnside,  of  course, 
there  is  a  dirt  floor,  and,  quite  often^ 
after  such  a  house  has  been  occupied  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  floor  under  the  more  or 
less  permanent  articles  of  furniture  such 
as  beds  or  trunks  will  be  inches  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  floor.  This  is  caused 
by  constant  sweeping  around  such  ob- 
jects and  in  time  leaving  them  marooned 
several  incites  higher  than  the  main  level 
of  the  floor. 

Scenic  Beauty 

There  are  miles  of  trails  for  horee- 
back  riding  and  some  good  horses  too. 
Some  of  these  trails  will  take  the  rider 
right  along  the  shore  and  wind  around 
up  over  the  hills,  where  every  turn  brings 
another  delightful  view.  Trails  where 
tropical  trees  meet  overhead  and  tropic 
flowers  make  the  air  heavy  with  their 
fragrance.  Tortola  offers  the  most  scenic 
rides ;  it  ia  more  lush  and  far  better  cul- 
tivated. Following  the  trails  that  rim  the 
steep  valleys,  one  will  come  to  Brewers 
Bay.  Looked  down  upon  from  high  in  the 
hills  it  looks  like  a  fairy-story  place  ot 
a  dream  of  paradise,  while  the  noise  of 
the  snowy  surf  spreading  its  lacy  pat- 
tern over  the  sand  floats  up  the  verdant 
hills  to  strike  the  ear  like  the  sound  of 
a  sigh. 

Just  around  the  point  another  beauti- 
ful sight  is  afforded  by  Cane  Garden 
Bay.  Viewed  from  the  wind-swept  heights 
of  Sage  mountain  it  looks  a  picture  of 
peace,  marked  here  and  there  with  grass 
huts  and  more  or  less  modern  homes, 
lazy  coconut  palms  leaning  at  every  an- 
gle and  broad-leafed  banana  trees,  un- 
mistakable even  at  a  distance.  Here  and 
there  splashes  of  red  from  the  brilliant 
blossom  of  tlfe  indescribable  poineiana 
tree.  Winding  one's  way  down  the  long 
narrow  trail,  which  in  time  of  rain  is 
a  watercourse  draining  the  mountain 
slopes,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  in  the 
village  with  polite  soft-spoken  p*ple  be- 
side themselves  with  curiosity.  Many  of 


them  liave  ii^ver  been  off  their  little  is- 
land^ and  one  cannot  help  but  admit  that 
perhiaps  they  are  better  for  it- 
Space  does  not  peniii{  to  describe  all 
of  t3i«  beantifiii  sights  open  to  the  travel- 
er desiring  such.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  there  are  work,  strife,  evil  deeds  and 
godlessnoBs  in  the  world  as  one  bathes 
in  the  cool  waters  of  the  islands  while 
the  rising  snn  casts  its  misty  beams  up 
the  deep  valleysj  discovering  to  the  eye 
with  shadows  every  little  ravine  while 
crowning  the  hills  with  light.  Or,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  with  th^  sea  breeze 
for  cooling,  watch  the  great  bosom  of  the 
ocean  heaving  gently,  powerfully,  a  mil- 
lion ripples  with  a  diamond  in  each, 
backed  by  the  richest  blue  and  little  crest- 
ing waves  appearing  in  all  directions 
like  frisking  lambs  in  some  grea^t  mead- 
ow. And,  when  the  cool  loveliness  of 
nighf  s  starry  shade  smooths  the  faces  of 
the  rugged  hills  while  the  soft  night  air 
wafts  to  one^s  ears  the  continuous  sigh 
of  the  sea,  there  shonld  be  assurance  for 
the  most  stony  heart  that  ther^  is  a  God 
who  formed  this  earth  to  be  inhabited  by 
faithful  people  forever. 

As  for  music  in  the  islands,  there  is 
none  that  is  peculiar  to  the  people,  but  it 
all  contains  the  same  pathos  as  much  of 
the  other  music  of  this  *^advanced  age". 
But  there  is  music,  music  that  steals 
through  every  nerve  of  the  body  and 
takes  possession  of  every  fiber,  cleanses 
the  humble  heart  of  doubts  and  speaks  a 
language  of  praise  of  the  great  Creator. 
It  is  there  waiting  to  be  writteu. 

Melodies  from  the  scented  air  of  tlie 


rich  lush  valleys,  rhapsodies  and  lilting 
songs  from  the  dancing  waves  and  the 
wild  waving  palma  on  the  shore,  brilliant 
cadenzas  from  th^  trilling  birds  that  live 
among  the  whispering  leaves  of  the  for- 
est, soft  and  soothing  Jargoes  from  the 
sloops  that  lay  becalmed  with  hardly  a 
movement,  while  stars  from  their  ebon 
settings  mark  bright  'trails  across  --the 
sea.  There  is  music  in  the  mighty  billow 
heaving  its  rolling  mass  np  the  sloping 
Shores  to  clatter  among  the  stones  and 
ripple  back  to  its  yeai^ij  swell.  Tes,  there 
is  music  in  the  islands  just  waiting  to  be 
set  down  in  notes  of  sunshine  between 
bars  of  moonlight. 

The  people,  howevery  are  not  happy; 
they  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  wrongs 
committed  against  them,  real  and  fan- 
cied. They  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  no 
one  but  they  suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty 
or  the  effects  of  a  commercialized  world 
gone  top-heavy^  though  some  are  now  be- 
ginning to  see  that  they  suffer  as  a  few 
among  many  the  world  over ;  and  by  the 
pur^  message  of  truth  these  are  being. 
weaned  from  hm  bitterness  that  floods 
their  hearts.  They  have  learned  of  the 
great  battle  of  Armageddon,  which  will 
destroy  all  injustices  and  usher  in  the 
glorious  reign  of  Christ,  who  will  right 
all  wrongs  and  fill  every  worthy  heart 
with  joy.  Many  have  become  convinced 
from  the  Scriptures  that  their  little  is^ 
lands  will  be  a  paradise  indeed  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  under  the  new 
world  government  of  Christ,  soon  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  rule  of  foolisft, 
ungodly,  boastful  men. 


Professional  ImperfecMions 

^'  The  engweer  has  c&rtam  dis^idraniagfcs  vomp^red  to  the  other  professions,  Hh  works 
are  out  in  the  open  T^h^re  all  men  can  see  them.  He  cannot  deny  that  he  did  it.  The  dofitor'a 
miatakea  are  huried  in  the  grave.  The  voters  forget  ^hen  the  politician  changes  the  alpha- 
betioai  names  of  his  fulling  projeGts.  The  trees  and  i^y  cover  the  architect's  failuj^es.  The 
l3i^ers  can  blame  the  judge  or  the  jiiry.  Unlike  the  cler^man,  the  engineer  cannot  hlame 
his  failures  on  the  Doxil. — Oen.  Etsenhowev, 
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PftACriCAL  USE 

OF  LIBRARIES 


MAN  has  been  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  accumulating  infor- 
jiiatiori  for  nearly  six  thousand 
years.  A  great  deal  of  this  has  been 
recorded  and  is  now  housed  in  the 
modern  libraries.  Nevertheless, com- 
paratively few  people  avail  them- 
selves of"  this  information  or  tak*' 
advantage  of  this  vast  wealth  nt' 
material.  For  this  reason  the  read- 
er's attention  ip  drawn  to  the  generally 
unsuspeetedvalue  of  library  content,  and 
to  some  of  the  ways  this  material  can  be 
utilized.  Even  though  it  is  usually  fre- 
quented by  fictiou -lovers,  no  age  or  sex 
excepted,  nevertheless,  the  sober  student 
can  pan  serioUs  gold  from  the  streams 
that  flow  from  these  iirasty  inoiiritains 
of  lore. 

Tlie  student,  once  be  has  grasped  tlie 
key  to  lihrarj'  use,  need  never  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  vastness  of  material.  He 
will  soon  learn  to  reach  gold  strata  as 
unerringly  as  the  bird  finds  its  nest  in 
the  expansive  forest.  He  will  come  to  lo- 
cate the  matter  in  quest  with  little  more 
effort  than  finding  a  particular  word  in 
a  dictionary  of  half  a  million,  because 
libraries  are  astonishingly  well  organ- 
ized for  systematic  researcli.  Banish  be- 
fore starting  the  thought  that  "You  can't 
learn  it  out  of  books",  for  this  is  a  psy- 
chological barrier  to  investigation,  a  rel- 
ic of  ignorancCj  an  epithet  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Today  proved  shallower  than  ob- 
jections to  electricity  as  a  work  saver, 
even  this  fallacy  should  he  buried  by  the 
grave  digger. 

The  worried  brows  encountered  gen- 
erally indicate  that  most  people  have  a 
problem.  It  will  not  be  guaranteed,  hut 
the  library  may  have  the  answer.  Work- 
ers in  industry  can  often  find  the  answer 
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to  technical  problems.  The  O^cial  Ga- 
zette of  the  United  States  patent  ofSce, 
with  copious  drawings  and  descriptions, 
is  there  on  the  shelve-s^  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to  to  keep  one  posted  on  latest 
developments.  A  home  owner  can  put  the 
library  tn  work  for  himself,  learning 
how  to  make  a  thousand  household  re- 
pairs or  liow  to  build  a  driveway.  For 
the  housewife  there  is  ju^^t  as  much  li- 
brary information.  There  are  books  on 
every  type  of  cooking  and  canning,  more 
than  you  can  afford  to  buy  for  your 
own.  If  you  wish  to  redecorate  your 
house,  match  colors  properly,  or  if  you 
are  buying  a  lot  or  building  a  house  or 
are  intere.sted  in  landscaping,  there  is  a 
book  in  the  library  telling  all  about  it. 

There  are  books  on  simplified  law,  tell- 
ing of  the  liabilities  and  rights  of  citi- 
zens, information  that  may  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Benters,  tenants, 
proprietors,  saleswomen  and  citizens  in 
general  can  all  find  useful  bits  of  ren^u- 
nerative  knowledge  there.  Want  to  learn 
Latin  or  logic?  Go  to  the  library,  Want 
to  know  something  about  birds  or  batter- 
flies'?  Get  a  book  at  the  library  on  the  sub- 
ject. Want  a  name  for  your  expected 
baby?  There  is  a  hook  at  the  library  con- 
taining thousands  of  names,  together 
with  their  meanings.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
part  of  human  activity  or  endeavor  that 
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the  Ubraries  do  not  touch  npoiu  If  you 
can  r«ad  yoxL  can  learjj. 

Without  m&king  sn  exhttastive  searpli 
to  support,  it  is  hazarded  that  ev«ry  sub- 
ject covered  by  i^ollege,  school,  or  oorres- 
pondenee  course  is  also  covei^l  by  mate* 
rial  in  the  metropolitan  libraries.  Tt 
Ktands  to  reason,  theu^  that  libraries  ore 
the  most  practical  am]  least  expensive 
way  to  loam  a  vast  number  of  things;,  or 
to  improve  present  knowledge.  It  h  at 
least  worthwhile  lo  rheck  what  your 
Jo<»al  library  has  to  offer  before  buying 
f^xpen^sive  instruction.  Of  course^  school 
diplrnrms  may  have  commercial  value, 
as  accredited  graduates  ae(]iiii  t^  >;laiidin^ 
by  virtue  thereof,  but  no  HchooL  or  col- 
l«ge  }ia&  a  monopoly  on  information  nor 
exeliifiive  jwiwsj^fisitm  itT  vital  knowledfce. 
Facte  ftliont  iinportant  discoveries  vsn- 
ally  get  around,  even  about  such  closely 
held  secnHs  hs  the  liyiropen  bomb,  it  is 
now  averred.  Beeaui^p  it  is  frn^,  no  (com- 
mercial concrrn  profits  by  advertisiing 
thti  library.  Though  modest  and  nns^urip* 
the  library  rewards  rourlship/ 

How  to  Use  the  Caiaiogue 

The  catalojcrue  or  enrd  refervnre  or 
card  index  tclifl  M*hat  hooks  tho  Jihrary 
cont.uias.  Most  libraries  list  bookn  by 
title,  by  author  and  by  «ubject^  and  these 
are  listed  alphabetically  on  cards.  It  U 
jiiBt  as  easy  to  use  this  indexing  deviee  as 
it  is  an  eiicyrtf>jnHdia.  The  drawers  con- 
taining the  cords  are  arranged  in  al[i}iu- 
betic  order,  ,ju3t  like  the  volmne^  of  an 
eneynlopetim,  A  to  Z.  To  illustrate  by 
example : 

Nearly  everybody  ie  interested  in  The 
Midijecf  of  "writing',  in  the  sense  of  (iter- 
ary  composition;  sn  look  this  word  up. 
Now  since  'writing'  may  include  hand- 
writing'' as  well  as  the  art  of  pHttinf^ 
letters  «in  paper,  no  doubt  the  card  will 
refer  yon  to  more  .specific  snbJHrts 
lilte  '^chirot^raphy"  {the  art,  s?tyle  and 
chamder  of  handwnting),  "*pennian- 
ship/'  "handwriting/'  and  jHt-ssihly  such 
additional    subjects    fls    "coTupoBition", 
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''po^tty/'  "ppoB©,'*  "rhetoric,"  etc  Under 
each  of  these  Bubjects  there  are  cards 
df^^'ribin^  each  individual  book,  or,  in 
the  ease  of  a  set  of  books,  a  single  tille 
for  the  set. 

Jot  down  the  call  numbers  of  the  par- 
ticular hooks  you  Hre  jnust  interested  in, 
and  then  let  the  libraTian  direct  you  to 
wjiere  the  books  arc  located  in  the  staekK 
or  shelves^  if  thiM  is  permitted.  There  on 
the  shelf  you^  will  perbapj*  find  rather 
book^  of  a  similar  nature.  To  tell  whether 
the  book  is  one  that  you  are  particularly 
interested  in,  read  thi*.  Ctiit^wtntlj  chapter 
headings  and  the  conclusion  of  each  chap- 
ter. {)ftentimes  hooka  conclude  thoir 
chnpters  willi  an.  epitome, 

yeriodlcfds  and  Other  Services 

Kt^?;ides  the  vaj^t  storeliou^e  of  knowl- 
edf^c  contained  between  the  covers  of 
books,  additional  information  is  avail- 
hMh  in  magazine^:  and  periodicals*  These 
often  contain  the  latest  information  on 
discoveries,  the  newest  finds  or  occur- 
rences, some  of  the  finest  estimates,  eval- 
uations and  ppitoiTie^ij  often  written  In 
nontechnical  language.  Their  limited 
ispace  and  variety  of  readers  force  map- 
-n7inp.K  ir>  iitinitvi'iHi  viial  data  into  few 
words,  trim  details,  and  give  busy  peo- 
ple a  condensed  report  on  the  subject. 

To  make  this  tremendous  quan-tity  of 
information  available  a  cmnulative  index 
of  all  article:^  on  all  subjects,  published 
in  timre  Ihaii  125  magazines,  is  available 
in  the  library.  This  very  valuable  index 
ii?  called  Reader's  Guide  to -Periodical 
Llterainre,  and  it  goes  back  to  the  year 
18^,  Many  libraries  also  have  another 
ijtmijar  inde?:  called  the  International 
Index  to  Periodicals, '^\i\ch.  indexes  about 
300  puhlicjitioTis^^  covering  such  fields  of 
knowledge  as  seieneej  liistor^'^,  philology 
and  literature^  pohtieol  seicncCf  educa- 
lioji^ religion, art,  archaeology, sooiolo^, 
economics,  law,  etc.  The  Book  Revifm 
Digest  has  beer  published  for  the  last 
fort>'-tive  years,  A  weekly  world  newn 
digest,  together  with  its  cujniilative  ijj- 
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aex,  IS  called  Facts  on  File.  It  is  another 
helpful  ai4  to  locating  facts,  figures  and 
information  of  world  interest. 

B*!3Ldes  tliese  reference  aids  there  are 
many  otliei  faoiltties  that  the  seeker  of 
information  will  find  of  lielp  in  t!ie  li- 
brary. Tou  \vant  to  know  wlio'ii;  wlio  in 
any  particular  field?  Well,  ehancea  are 
you  can  find  out  in  the  library.  There  one 
will  find  lar^e  books  giving  the  latest  in- 
formation on  who's  who  is  the  world,  in 
America,  in  the  various  states,  in  the 
practice  of  law,  in  labor,  in  engineering, 
in  philosophy,  in  seienee,  in  sport-^,  and 
in  many  other  pursuits  of  activity,  (to  to 
the  library  if  you  want  to  vise  eneyekt- 
pin^ias.  dictionaries,  eoncordiinces  and 
other  exliaufitive  reference  workw;  for, 
betJidpti  tliose  dealing  with  knowledge  in 
general,  there  are  many  of  a  .sj)i-ciaiized 
nature — concordances  to  poetry,  cnn- 
I'ordances  to  Tennyson,  coneordances  to 
Shakespeare,  concordances  to  the  Bible» 
cyclopedias  on  religion,  cy<'L()pediB8  of 
practical  and  familiar  quotations,  dic- 
tionaries of  foreign  X'hraMes,  maxima, 
proverbs,  covering  ancient  and  modern, 
elapsie  and  popular  literature,  and  books 
on  days,  dates  and  events. 

Librarians  are  usually  intelli^fe^it  and 
helpful  people.  If  you  outline  the  subject 
you  wish  to  investigate,  department  offi- 
cials frequently  give  valuable  help  and 
advice.  It  is  seldom  that  what  you  seek  to 
know  has  rintalf^oheen  sought  ity  another. 


Librarians  are  quick  to  put  their  fingers 
on  yearbooks,  government  publications, 
cross-refei-ences  and  other  helpful  sotire- 
es  of  information  that  you  might  over- 
look. Their  business  is  not  ho  much  to 
know  everything  as  it  is  to  Imow  wher*^ 
to  go  to  find  the  information  desired,  and 
they  are  moi*  coinpetent  at  this  job  than 
is  generally  accredited  to  them. 

in  aeeep'ting  the  invitation  to  uae  the 
library,  be  sure  to  observe  the  simple 
rules  of  library  etiquette.  Do  not*  take 
^iatehels  or  brief  i-ases  into  reading- 
rooms,  for  these  are  not  allowed;  an  ob- 
vious rule  to  prevent  thievery.  Loud 
talking  i.s  not  permitted.  Marking  or 
damijging  books  in  any  way  is  a  mis^ 
demeanor,  and  inexcusable.  Be  consider- 
ate of  others  who  also  use  the  library.  Be 
friendly  and  polite  to  the  librarian  if  you 
want  \m  full  cooperation. 

There  is  no. doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  books  and  libraries  in  preserving  and 
disseminating  information  from  one  gen- 
eration to  anotlier.  If  recorded  knowl- 
edge (jf  the  most  important  haraan  neces- 
sity, life  itself,  was  entrusted  to  that  66- 
book  library  known  as  the  Bible,  and  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  means  by  Jehovah 
God  to  impart  to  man  knowledge  and  in- 
struction for  salvation,  then  all  lesser 
information  can  also  be  transmitted  by 
thiw  same  medium.  The  Bible  library 
must  be  u?ed  to  gain  its  benetits.  The 
.same  \i^  true  with  other  libraries. 


"tr 
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Science  in  Ancient  Titms 

Ig  The  Tiioif  the  arrbaeologisli?  find  feckntists  learn  the  mi>re  iMitifli'itip.tiou  accumulates  for 
thn  Bible  aepount.  Digging  in  tliu  MesopoUinian  vaSipy,  archaeologists  are  amazed,  the 
ftirtliFr  down  they  digj  at  the  suddenness  with  wliii^h  civilisation  of  a  high  order  bursts  into 
vii^.  Men  then  wert  skilled  in  thw  use  of  tools,  in  smeltinf;  metals,  in  arehiteeture,  in  th« 
fine  Arts,  and  in  writing.  Their  knowledge  of  engineering  and  matisematies  is  amaain^  to 
the  evoliition-inindfld  sdentisl.b.  Tho  Sumerians  of  'JOOO  B.C.  had  in  school'  "textbooks" 
knr)wledg<!  that  astounded  tiic  arehaeolfl gists,  and  on  the&e  diseovpries  the  New  York  Tines, 
.lanuary  6, 1950,  s&id:  "There  is  evident*  t.h&tclay'texfcboobi&'  of  the  sc hoollioys  of  Shadip- 
pur  contain  an  encyelopedii^  outline  of  th(^  scisntifii;  tiipwJedge  at  their  time,  whicb  will 
nereRi;3tB.te  &  sharp  revision  of  the  histnry  of  the  development  of  neienoe  and,  a«?eordiag]y, 
of  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  human  niind." 
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D  AIL  b^  Mr.  Average 
New  Yorker  val- 
iantly fights  tiis  way 
through  New  York\ 
normal  thuds,  crashes, 
claiig9>  hoTiks,  clatter- 
in^s,*  eoreeches  and 
other  jioiaes  of  urban 
pander Tionimn.  It's  an 
adventurous  life  of  jiitnjM  nuclear  of  lum- 
bering trucks.  It' a  a  fast  life  of  hreathli^Jis 
(iHwhea  to  safety  out  of  the  path  of  a 
stampeding  ht^nl  of  snorting  taxicabf^.  It 
demands  Btaniina  in  liattlin^  thf  Uubhuh 
o£  maddening  traffic  jamy  or  being  swefit 
along  in  I  lie  torrent  of  huiiian  creatures 
that  flood  the  El  and  Mib^vay  trains  aw 
they  .io^^Jc  along  the  ^^levated  trjn*ks 
m-  roar  through  underground  tunnelj^. 
Though  the  high-^^eared^  ha^d-^\'orking 
city  dwcUer  religiously  bears  thi*  si  rain^ 
he  is  fta  sensitive  as  a  barometer  and  off- 
times  rebels,  l}eatiiig  a  hasty  retreat  to 
one  of  the  city's  more  ihan  591)  parks. 

The  New  Yorknr  luves  his  parks  and 
^¥ilI  poiat  to  them  ^vith  pride^  and  ri^hl  ly 
so.  But  he  could  not  always  do  so,  for 
there  th-rs  a  tirae  when  the  city's*  citizen? 
were  forced  .to  seek  the  wnlpifronts  and 
graveyards  tp  take  their  air  and  escajie 
the  harassments  of  urban  life.  Finally 
the  eity  established  what  is  now  prolv 
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ably  the  oldest  park 
in  New  York,  Bowling 
Green,  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  deep,  sun- 
lerts  canyon  of  Broad'- 
Avav.  Since  that  ear^ 
Jy  hcpinnin^  the  New- 
York  park  syjstem  has 
increased  nntil  Inday 
there  arc  wome  ^93  pnb]ie  parkR,  ranging 
from  tmy  squares  oi'  ,i)\  of  an  acre  to 
hugp  traets  of  }sundrei]H  of  acres. 

**t/p  in  Central  Park*' 

J*erliaprt  the  njost  famous  of  the  New 
YorkfT's  re1reatt>  is  TUS  acres  of  sreen 
lovelinpsit,  outcropping  rock  i'orniattoiiw, 
wooded  areas  and  vanc*d  bodies-  of  water 
railed  Central  Park,  Kntering  the  park 
from  the  south  at  Cobanbiiw  Cirt-h^,  we 
take  our  first  ^tep  on  thisa  smilinp:  green 
carpet  that  gra^-erf  the  eold  granite  lioot 
of  Manhjillan,  Ahno.st  hiimediately  ^\'e 
realise  that  the  park  is  a  study  of  eon- 
traatrt,  A  pati^h  of  forpt^t,  a  ripe  of  ir 
regular  rock,  a  limpid  ^vaterfall  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  rpH  riiMr  cfiptuiiH  mn 
gaze:  then  we  look  up  to  meet  the  cold 
stare  of  towering  skyscrapers.  While  sit- 
ting cnrnfnrtjiljly  on  a  ^\ell-placed  park 
bencli,  a  ragbag  flounders  up  to  beg  tlie 
price  of  a  sandwich^  and  at  the  samp 

time  an  aristocratic- 
looking  horse  canters 
down  a  bridle  path^ 
bearing  an  aristocrat- 
wslookifj^  lady.  Yes, 
the  park  extends  a 
welcome  hand  to  peo- 
ple of  all  walks  of  life. 
Immediafely  before 
us  ifi  Heckecher  play 
ground,  providing 
splendid  far-ilities  for 
the  entertainment  of 
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the  youngsters,  ineluding  a  wading  pool 
and  Cfentral  Park's  famous  Carousel. 
Veering  off  to  the  right  we  stroll  past  the 
Pond,  a  natural  lagoon  decorated  with 
wild  fowls,  pelicans,  swans,  etc.^  in  the 
amnmer,  and  colorfully  clad  iee-skaters 
in  the  winter.  The  Shetland  pony  track 
comes  next  and  then  the  Zoo.  Here  out- 
door eages  and  well-constructed  build- 
ings house  a  variety  of  wildlife  from  the 
world  over,  ranging  from  sea  lions  to 
monkeys. 

North  of  the  Zoo  behold  the  shaded 
beauty  of  the  Mail !  The  Mall  cuts  a  diag- 
onal line  due  north  across  the  park's 
.  rectapgle  and  offers  a  delightful  prom- 
enade "beneath  the  sheltering  branches  of 
graceful  trees  rustling  melodiously  in 
the  breeze.  At  tlie  north  end  is  the  Con- 
cert Ground,  the  scene  of  open-air  con- 
certs, folk  dances  and  similar  exhibitions 
held  on  the  warm  Humnier  nights, 

The  Mall  terminates  in  a  flight  of 
broad  steps  leading  through  an  arched 
underpass  to  a  terrace  that  extends  to 
the  Lake.  Over  there,  acro.SH  the  Lake,  is 
the  RamWe.  With  its  worn  stone,  wooded 
liillside,  the  distant  sound  of  oars  in  their 
locks  and  the  flapping  wings  of  water- 
fo-w'i,  the  Ramble  succeeds  more  than  any 
other  retreat  in  the  park  in  taking  the 
city  dweller  out  of  liis  noisy  Keiv  York, 
If  we  follow  the  pathway  fo  the  left  we 
will  wend  our  way  over  the  Eamble, 
through  deep  gorges,  past  banks  of  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas,  while  another 
path  leads  to  a  house  where  boats  can  he 
rented  for  boating  on  the 
Lake. 

But  we  will  continue  to 
strike  a  northerly  course  and 
begin  to  climb  yon  hill.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  stepping  out  of 
this  twentieth  century  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  stand 
before  what  appears  to  be 
a  medieval  castle.  No  mir- 
acle this,  just  the  Belvedere. 


And  while  it  resembles  an  old  castle, 
it  houses  a  mos,t  up-to-date  United 
States  weather  station  with  its  compli- 
cated instruments  for  prognosticating 

the  weather. 

Other  Attractions 

We  take  advantage  of  the  Belvedere 
as  a  keen  vantage  point  from  w-hich  to 
view  other  places  of  interest  in  the  park. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  is  pretty 
little  New  Lake,  and  beyond  is  the 
sprawling  green  of  the  Great  Lawn  and 
the  billion-gallon  reservoir,  which  pro- 
vides New  York  with  imich  of  its  water. 
To  the  left,  Shakespeare  Garden,  with 
many  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  men- 
tioned in  the  poet's  works;  and  over  to 
the  right  is  the  200-ton  granite  obelisk, 
complete  with  hieroglyphics,  quarried  by 
Thothmes  III  in  1600  B.C.,  and  brought 
to  the  United -States  A.D.,  1880.  Our 
brief  tour  of  Central  Park  concludes  as 
we  meander  down  the  paths  of  the  Con- 
servatory Garden,  amid  beds  of  hardy 
American  flowers  and  rows  of  crab-- 
apple  trees. 

Innumerable  features  elude  us — bird 
sanctuaries,  relies  of  the  War  of  1812, 
wisteria-covered  arbor.s,  liidden  paths 
where  the  metalic  noi?e  of  the  eity  is  re- 
placed by  the  song  of  nature,  horge- 
drawn  carriages  of  yesteryear  and  their 
atovepipe-hatted  drivers  and  numerous 
playgrounds  bordering  the  park.  We  can 
understand  when  we  hear  it  said  that 
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sight  and  xouiid  laingie  in  the  inventory 
of  the  day's  visit  to  Central  Park, 

SonwUiUtff  to  Mttke  the  Bnmx  Ch€tr 

Hivaling  CeJ^trftl  Park  m  the  afFt'crlidU^ 
of  Mr.  New  Yorker  is  Broisx  Park — 700 
aRr«?js  of  forest  and  ragged  green.  Here 
we  can  find  silence  deliji^hlfully  broken 
by  the  sploBh  of  small  waterfalls  and  the 
aong  of  birds,  while  warm  snnbeams  fil- 
ter through  Kpi-ftatling  hemlocks^  oaks 
and  Bassafratt.  Giant  ridges  from  TKirHj 
to  south,  ground  out  by  jE^laeial  action, 
east  a  MjwJf  i>f  ihe  priJiievaJ. 

The  site  of  Bronx  Pnrk  wup  a<*quir«l 
in  1884  iinO  is  now  the^  liome  of  l!n»  Nt^w 
York  Zoplogiral  Park,  larg^sl  in  Amer^ 
iea»  The  hoo  contains  soino  2,600  speei- 
jnenB  ( 1,000  stpecie^ ) ,  and  waf?  ceiablifili<*d 
for  the  purj»f>st*  or  having  a  vivarium 
which  wouid  make  'Vapfive  anfmnfs  stttt 
only  comfortable,  bnt  really  happy". 

Through  the  K**^**j  down  a  short  flipht 
of  steps  and  wo  enter  the  park  to  s^o, 
first  of  all,  the  lioofed-animal  ranges: 
twenty  acr#?n  nf  latid  for  American  biaon, 
and  a  ridg^  of  pink  gramte  ft»r  ^^iUl 
sheep.  North  of  Woclcing  Sfone  Hill  (atop 
which  iH  a  30-ton  boulder  that  will  teeter 
whtn  pressure  is  applied)  are  the  Bear 
Dene,  anuggly  housing  members  of  Amer- 
ican, European  and  Asiatic  Bpecie^, 
Xeighhors  in  tht*  connnunitv  are  the 
ra^oojJB  and  the  industrious  beaver?;. 

Oiher  attractions  meet  onr  curious 
eyes :  the  Reptile  Knuse  with  it?  python.s 
crocodiles,  giant  tortoises  and  even 
hlood-aucking  bat5,  the  huge  home  of  the 
elephants,  hi[j[io[]Otamuses  and  rhinocer- 
ogca,  and  the  sea  lion  pooL  The  hnrkj^  of 
the  sea  lioTta  clash  with  the  ehorus  of 
scoldings  ai:td  ehatterings  of  monkeys^ 
apeSj  baboons  and  iHinurs  in  th^  Pri- 
mate House.  Next,  a  splendid  cpUeetion 
of  tigers^  lions,  leopards,  puma^  and 
3hefttahs  ref.Riv^ii  our  hesitant  attention 
aft  we  bold  our  ears  to  cut  oiit  thp  deaf- 
^uing  roars.  Van  wo  &  fiord  to  by-pass  the 
L-s>ify)K<l  Bird  House,  occupied  by  a 
ioiorful  galaxy  of  more  than  2,000  native 
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and  foreign^  birdSt  many  of  them  as 
strange  looking  ntn  their  namea  *  Nt»  f  Nor 
will  we  want  to  misfi  the  d*er  and  elk 
ran^esj  cavorting  ee  bras,  wolves,  foxes, 
dncksj  geese,  pheasants,  pigeons,  prairie 
dog  village,  camels,  Hamiui,  gira(Tes,  kan- 
garoos, pi&typuseSf  p^nda  ^cd  numerous 
other  creatures*  Indeed,  this  is  the  larg- 
est '£AH>  ill  America! 

Like  humane,  animals  become  ilL  So, 
an  expert  veterinarian  works  in  a  well- 
equippwl  liospital  in  cnre  for  Ihe  animal 
ailments.  Treatments  range  from  the  ex- 
trai'iion  of  hippopatvuxiua  [i^^fars  to  hron- 
i*hitis  iti  uionkeys. 

Kor  tliote  of  us  who  art*  botany  enthu- 
rfiasth  Bronx  Park  haa  much  to  offer^  for 
11  is  the  home  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
fiarden.  A  huge  domed  glass  buildiuf^- 
cxineisting  of  fifteen  Bubdivisionfi  mark^ 
tfie  g-arden.  Palms  fill  the  domed  iiouae 
(90  feiet  high),  >ind  thref^  housHw  to  the 
t^oiithwcBt  offer  a  splendid  display  of  eac 
ti^  century  plants  and  plant.^  of  the  Did 
World.  Ollipr  iKiuHCf*  wliich  attract  u& 
are  devoted  to  flowering  tropical  plants^ 
bananas,  spicwj,  coffee  and  oamphof. 

In  the  unmediaft*  virini'ty  i»f  thiH  main 
conservatory  are  pools  and  beds  of  flow- 
ers which  bloom  in  season.  Varictioe  of 
WMler  lijlieg^  crocuses,  the  tall  bearded 
iriy  and  peonies  abound.  Cannas  are  ful- 
tivatcd  to  enormous  eises  and  flower  in 
August.  Our  tour  muet  end  in  the  midat 
of  the  gorgeous  rose  garden  where^  by 
expert  handling,  the  unexcelled  fra- 
grance of  blooming  rosea  perfumes  the 
air  twu'f^  a  y«ar — in  June  and  October, 
Plant  life  in  abundance  for  student  and 
sightseer  alike ! 

Prospect^  Park  and  Other  Attractions 

Were  we  to  board  a  speeding  down- 
lown  Kubway  train  we  would  soon  arrive 
at  the  526  acres  of  rolling  meadows,  pic- 
turesque bluffs  and  luxuriant  verdure 
that  clothe  Brooklyn's  Prospect  Park, 
The  park  is  Rrooklyn*s  jilKy^roundj  of- 
fering its  iisitors  pienie  grounds,  tennis 
courts  bas^eball  diamondsi  a  zoo,  pondp 
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and  lakes,  a  bandstand  and  broad  drives. 
Perhaps  we  could  wander  across  the 
Long  Meadow  over  to  Swan  Lake,  which 
is  bounded  by  picnic  grounds  and  re- 
freshment stands.  From  there  we  might 
explore  the  brook  that  trickles  eastward 
from  Swan  Lake,  through  scenes  of 
charming  wiidness,  flowered  beauty,  and 
eventually  arrives  at  Mnsic  Grove.  The 
bandstand  is  fronted  by  tall  trees,  be- 
neath which  benches  are  placed,  and  in 
Hammer  the  wide-spreading  branches 
form  a  leafy  ceiling  for  audiences  to  out- 
fioor  concerts. 

Another  "iiiust"  in  our  park  itinerary 
Hhould  be  Van  Cortlandt  l^ark,  a  1,132- 
acre  tract  at  the  n(^rthern  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  which  was  once  the  pop- 
ular liunting  grounds  for  the  Indians. 
It  offers  sucli  f'aeilitiee  as  two  IS-hole 
golf  courses,  tennis  conrtK,  baseball  dia- 
monds, bridle  paths,  skiing  hills,  hik- 
ing trails  and  a  36^-aero  lake  for  boat- 
ing and  ice-skating.  And,  finally,  nearby 
Fort  Tiyon  Park  attracts  us  with  one 
of  the  finest  views  Manhattan  has  to  of- 
fer, for  from  the  heights  of  this  62-aere 
park  mile  after  mile  of  the  mighty  Hud- 
son river  is  seen  in  all  it.s  splendor. 

Bow  Parks  Glorify  God 

The  facilities  of  these  and  other  fine 
parks  are  most  acf-ommodating  for  such 


events  as  band  concerts,  folk  dances  and 
the  like.  But  why  not  put  them  to  good 
use  in  glorifying  the  One  who  made  their 
natural  beauty  possible^  Why  not  pre- 
sent Jehovah's  message  of  hope  and  life  ? 
The  quietude  and  placid  atmosphere  pf 
these  lovely  parks  should  be  a  real  asset 
in  stimulating  meditation  on  Ood's  pur- 
pose for  a  perfect  world.  And  their  loca- 
tions! How  convenient  for  those  who 
would  attend!  Thus  reasoned  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  Consequently,  in  September 
1948,  two  outdoor  free  public  Bible  lec- 
tures were  held  in  Brooklyn's  Prospect 
Park,  with  2,1  riT  Tftsponding  to  invita- 
tions to  attend.  So  successful  were  these 
meetings  that  in  April  1949  plans  were 
made  to  expand  tlie  number  of  park 
meetings  for  the  summer  of  1949,  and 
proper  applications  for  use  of  the  facil- 
ities were  made.  The  park  officials  were 
very  kind  and  helpful,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, 24  meetings  were  held  in  12  parks, 
including  Central  Park,  where  N.  H. 
Knorr^  president  of  the  Watchtower  So- 
ciety, delivered  the  initial  address.  The 
combined  attendance  was  16,196.  Yes,  to 
the  park  carae  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  interested  not  only  in  es- 
caping the  din  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  but  keenly  interested  in  learning 
the  wav  of  'escape  to-  God's  perfect  new 
world.— Ezekiel  31: :  34;  Isaiah  35 : 1. 
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^■ihiend  or  Foe? 

<t  The  eovemm^iit  wants  farm^^rs  h>  take  a  chance  on  ktting  owls,  tawfeg,  sknnks  at)d 
weasels  Kill  their  poultrj"  in.  order  t<i  save.cttni  a.nd  other  crops.  Dr.  Joseph  Liudusta, 
assistant  thief  of  federal  wiMUfe  resfla.rch,  urged  Earm^Tfi  t^  "protect  and  encDorage"  the 
small  prpdatora  ao  th*j'  pan  kill  iasecla,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Dr,  LJDduata,  who  rlaims 
he  once  caught  twenty  pounds  of  mice  by  hand,  said  that  the  advantages  of  getting  rid  of 
insects  and  rodents  will  fat  outweigh  the  ineonycntenee  <tf  a  few  dead  hens.  Mice  at  times 
may  destroy  as  much  as  50  percent  q£  the  farmers'  shocked  cora  and  75  percent  of  his 
alfalfa,  according  to  the  doctor's  eatimatcs.  He  add^d:  "Faroiera  are  apt  to  imdereetimate 
the  dama^Ei  dans  liy  mi cp.  Looses  of  poultry  to  owls,  hawks  and  skupks  or  weasels — although 
considerably  less  in  quantity— are  more  obvious  and  infuriating.  A  farmer  may  save  many 
dolkrs  hy  avoiding  indiscriminate  shonting-  and  trapping-  of  amall  predators,  Positive 
asBistanee  to  smali  owls  by  the  placing  of  nestitijj  hoxcs  may  savo  (iveH  more." — INS  dis- 
patch of  October  25,  lfl4fl. 
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A  Private  Wire  to  God? 

FREQUENTLY  Catholic  writers  re- 
sort to  eatcliy  illustrations  to  prove 
some  of  their  church  doctrines  tlmt  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  Biible.  One  such 
illustration  was  placed  iji  the  Daily  iVewy 
by  Catholic  Information,  Greenshoro, 
North  Carolina.  The  "writer  opened  with 
this  statement  by  an  objector:  "I  muSt 
say  that  I  do  notjike  this  Catliolic  idea  of 
confessing  one's  sins  to  a  mere  man^ 
perhaps  a  bad  man  for  all  you  know." 
The  writer  for  the  defense  answers :- 

For  the  salie  of  argument,  we'U  mentally 
create  the  worst  man  you  can  think  of,  and 
make  him  a  priest.  Then  we  come  to  the 
thought  that  is  bothering  you:  "How  can  so 
bad  a  man  do  so  godly  un  act  as  forgiving 
sins?"  My  answer  ii  this  similitndfl: 

A  young  man  quarrels  with  his  fiancee  and 
breaks  the  engagement.  Later  he  realizes  his 
fault  and  .hiK  loss.  In  great  distrei^s  he  tele- 
phones the  younf;:  lady,  eonfesseshis  guilt,  and 
asba  for  her  forgiveiie&s  and  the  return,  of  her 
love.  To  his  great  Joy  back  over  the  wire  comes 
the  sweetest  of  all  voices  forgiving  him  and 
agreeing  to  take  him  baek  to  her  heart  again/ 

Now  what  would  that  happy  yuun^  man 
think  if  some  skeptic  were  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  impossible  for  so  sweet  and  saered  a  mes- 
sage to  come  via  a  mere  piece  of  copper  wire, 
perhaps  aomeu'here  alon^  the  line  filthy  with 
mot  and  dirt? 

Although  the  Catholic  priest  has  the  Christ- 
given  power  to  forgive  sins,  he  is  also  like  our 
private  wire  to  God.  We  need  not  consider 
whether  he,  as  a  man,  is  sinful  or  unworthy, 
If  we  think  of  him  at  all  it  ia  as  an  instrument 
through  which  comes  to  us,  who  are  truly  peni- 
tent, God's  own  merciful  forgiveness,  Just  as 
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g-ai^lj  as  the  humao  voice  comes  over  the  tele- 
phone wire. 

This  simple  little  squib  may  favorably 
tickle  the  ears  at  first,  but  how  sound  is 
the  resemblance  drawn?  Telephone  com- 
panies are  very  choosy  about  the  wire 
they  use,  taking  only  the  best.  They  in- 
Hulate  their  lines  to  protect  the  wires 
from  moisture  and  corrosion.  If  this  in- 
Hulating^  proteciioii  rots,  a  short  fiircuit 
results  or  a  jumble  of  noise  follows, 
which  means  no  messages  go  through. 
Linesmen  constantly  cheek  the  wires  and 
make  necessary  rf?pairs,  for  if  messag^es 
aro  to  flow  Hatisfactori!}'  the  equipment 
must  be  in  yrdtr,  Accumulations  of  dirt 
at  connections  set  up  a  resistance  that 
interferes  with  or  halts  transmission  of 
messages,  and  corrosion  eventually  caus- 
es the  wires  to  break.  The  "worst  man  you 
can  think  of"  could  no  more  convey  mes- 
sages between  Clod  and  men  than  the 
'worst  wire  you  can  think  of  conld  trans- 
liiit  telephone  conversation.  God's  lines 
of  communication  must  be  insulated  from 
corruption. 

In  the  illustration  the  young  man 
heard  the  actual  voice  of  hie  fiancee,  had 
recognized  her- voice,  knew  lie  had  been 
connected  with  the  right  party.  How  doed 
the  Catholic  confessor  know  the  priestly 
"wire"  connects  with  G-odT  He  does  not 
heai'  God's  voice  answering  him,  but 
hears  the  "wire"  answer  back — a  thing 
telephone  wires  never  do  !  Moreover,  the 
priestly  'Vire"  has  a  mind  of  its  own  and 
can  answer  what  it  will;  the  inanimate 
telephone  wire  only  relays  the  message 
sent  along  its  strands.  If  no  message  is 
sent,  none  arrives. 

AWAKE! 


Another  point.  The  article  claims  that 
"the  CatlioUc  priest  has  the  Clirist-given 
power  to  forgive  sins".  If  so,  then  why 
send  a  call  into  the  heavenly  switch- 
board via  the  private  priestly  "wire"? 
Why  not  just  have  the  priest  do  the  for- 
giving ^vithout  telephoning;  God?  Can 
the  priest  forgive  sins?  \\Tien  Jesus' 
power  to  forgive  sins  was  qu^^stioned  by 
religious  leaders,  ?Te  proved  His  powc/r 
to  forgive  bv  healing  the  ailment  of  tlie 
forgiven  one.  (Mark  2:3-l2)_Can  Cath- 
olic pi'iests  mend  crippled  bodies  in  proof 
of  their  power  to  forgive  sins?  If  they 
respond  by  pointing  to  a  smattering  of 
claimed  miracuious  cures,  then  at  best 
their  power  to  forgive  ^ins  would  be.  just 
as  limited  as  their  miraculous  i-ures,  and 
of  no  use  to  tlie  masses  nf  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, whose  sins  are  as  unforgiven  as 
their  pliysical  ailments  are  uncured. 

Christ  Jesus  announced  a  principle 
that  this  Catholic  jiropagandist  ignores : 
"Beware  of  false  prophets,  who  come  to 
you  in  th^  dothing  of  .sheep,  biit  inward- 
ly they  are  ravening  wolves.  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  tliis- 
tlesl  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit,  and  the  evil  tree  bring- 
eth forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  an  evil 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."'  (Matthew 
7: 15-18,  Catholic  Douay  Bible)  An  evil 
priest  could  not  bring  fortli  the  good 
mercies  of  Ood.  EatJjer  than  condone 
and  become  a  party  to  wickedness  by  us., 
ing  corrupt  men,  Jehovah  Ood  com- 
mands :  "Be  ye  clean,  you  that  carry  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord/' — Isaias  62:11; 
James  3 :  11, 12,  Bouay. 

Need  a  man.  confess  his  sins  to  a  Cath- 
olic priest?  The  Bible  tells  us  who  is 
our  advocate  with  God:  "Thes^e  things  I 
*rite  to  you,  that  you  may  not  sin.  But 


if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  just ;  and  he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  (1  John 
2 :  1^  2^,  Douay)  Do  we.  need  beads  pr 
priests  or  Mary  to  mediate  with  God  for 
us  and  get  our  prayers  through  to  God 
on  their  supposed  "private  wires''?  Lis- 
ten :  "There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator 
of  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus," 
(1  Timothy  2 :  5,  Douay)  And  Christ  Je- 
sus is  no  pin-laden  conductor  of  our  pe- 
titions to  God,  but  is  an  incorruptible, 
immortal  spirit:  ''For  it  was  fitting  that 
^vft  should  have  such  a  high  priest,  holy, 
innocent,  undefiled,  separated  from  sin- 
ners." ( Hebrews  7 :  2G,  Boitay)  This  clean 
and  pure  Mediator  can  relay  prayerful 
petitions  to  God  though  spoken  outdoors 
or  in  one's  closet  or  even  unuttered 
prayers  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind.— Matthew  6:6;  Ephesians  3:20. 

And  where  does  the  Catholic  priest, 
good  or  bad,  appear  in  these  texts  as  a 
"private  wire  to  God"?  "Jesus  saith  to 
liim ;  I  am  the  \vay,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  No'mau  cometli  to  the  Father,  but 
by  me."  "I  go  to  the  Father:  and  what- 
soever you  sftaJ]  ask  the  Father  in  my 
riaine,  that  will  I  do :  that  the  Father  may 
be  glorified  in  the  Son."  "If  you  shall  ask 
me  any  thing  in  my  name,  that  I  will  do." 
(John  14:  f),  13, 14,  Douay)  At  no  place 
in  the  Scriptures  are  we  commanded  to 
channel  our  prayers  to  God  through  some 
man  or  woman,  or  he  aided  in  praying  by 
rosary  beads. 

Christ  Jesus  is  our  Mediator,  and  He 
does  not  need  men  or  organizations,  and 
certainly  not  wlien  such  ones  are  corrupt. 
ff  wicked  men  have  any  .connections  with 
tlie  spirit  realm,  it  is  with  their  father, 
as  identified  by  Jesus  ;  "Tou  are  of  your 
father  the  devil."  (John8:44,  J^cifrtt/)  As 
for  being  "a  private  wire  to  God"',  they 
are  "wrong  numbers". 
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Peace  of  Mind  in  a  Frenzied  World 


Do  YOU  ever  ^et  the  jitters  ?  Ever  get 
in  a  frenzy"?  Are  you,  like  so  many 
people,   suffering   from   a   bad  case   of 

'^nerves"?  Nervous  indigestion,  insom- 
nia, pain  over  the  shoulders  or  up  and 
do-u'n  the  back-— do  such  annoyances  pes- 
ter youf  Or  do  you  und^ily  MgeU  crafk 
knuekks,  bite  nails,  tap  with  your  fin- 
gers, or  in  othei:  ways  show  signs  of 
pent-up  inward  agitation?  If  so,  these 
are  sure  signs  you  are  on  the  "nervous 
side".- 

What  is  wrong  and  what  to  do  about 
it,  are  questions  that  should  be  answered. 
Alarmed  by  the  nerve-splintering  state 
of  Bodety,  the  "take  things  ^asy"  special- 
ists have  offered  some  practical  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  avoid  or  remove  these 
jitter-building  causes.  They  have  also 
turned  out  much  adviee  on  how  to  re- 
lax, how  to  sl<iep  better,  and  how  to 
budget  one's  timfe  and  energies  in  this 
fast-moving  world.  Here  are  a  few  ideas 
for  relieving  certain  types  of  simple 
nervousness. 

Snap  out  of  tense  postures.  Don't  sit 
in  cramped  positions  that  hinder  deep, 
rhythmic  breathing.  Find  out  when  you 
are  really  at  ease  and  relaxed,  and  then 
assume  this  position  as  often  as  possible, 
at  work  or  at  rest.  Here  is  one  doctor's 
recipe  for  relaxing: 

If  you  don't  know  how  tiv  relax,  try  lying 
flat  on  your  back  .  -  .  K<nv,  keeping  your 
knees  straight,  lift  both  legs  a  few  itiehes.  .  .  . 
When  you  can't  hold  your  lepr>  up  any  loiigci', 
let  them  drop  back  on  the  bed,  and  rcfitj  ,  .  . 
After  catching  jQur  breath,  repfat  the  per- 
formance, ,  .  -  When  you  let,  your  legs  fall 
baek,  notice  how  good  your  nhdomicial  and 
thigh  muscles  feel.  That  is  the  feeling  of  re- 
laxation. .  .  .  YoM  can  learn  to  loosen  your 
shoulder  aad  arm  muscles  by  holding  your 
arms  off  the  htd — and  your.ncck  muscles  "by 
holding  your  head  off  the  pillow — and  then 
lettins  them  fall  back.  These  exercises  won't 


make  you  aleepy— their  purpose  is  to  show  you 
what  genuine  relaxation  fe^ls  like,  so  that  yon 
can  enjoy  it  whenever  you  wish. 

Break  up  your  perpetual  moiion.  Vary 
your  pace.  Change  the  sitting  or  stand- 
ing position.  Snap  your  mind  off  your 
work  or  business  now  and  then.  Take  five 
nunutes  off  the  job  occasionally  to  relax. 

Loosen  your  diaphragm.  Take  a  deep 
breath  and,  with  the  mouth  closed,  hum 
as  long:  as  there  i«  wind  in  the  iun^s.  The 
quick,  deep  breaths  that  follow  will  loos- 
en the  diaphragm.  This  tends  to  ease  ten- 
sion and  prevent  fatigue  due  to  lack  of 
oxygen. 

Relax  bi/  flinging  or  Idughhig.  Either 
of  these  are  good  for  any  kind  of  "down 
and  out"  feeling;.  If  you  can't  sing,  then 
hum  a  soothing  melody.  "Laug^jjter  aids 
digestion,  circulation,  perspiration,  and 
has  a  refreshing  effect  on  the  strength  of 
all  organs,"  says  Dr.  Christopher 'Hufe- 
land.  Did  you  know  that  people  in  asy- 
inms  never  really  laugh?  The  Wise  Man 
put  it  this  way;  "A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine  :  but  a  broken  spirit 
dricth  the  bones."— Proverbs  17:  22. 

K'3ep  regular  i-iee.ping  hours — and 
sleep!  It  helps  to  have  the  room  dark  and 
quiet,  with  a  window  partly  open  for 
ventilation.  An  hour  or  so  before  bed- 
time start  laiH'ring  oi'f,  both  in  physical 
and  mental  activity.  Red  is  no  place  to 
work,  fret  or  worry.  Force  tho  mind  to 
dwell  on  quiet,  pleasant  thoughts  when 
boardiujf  the  dreamship  for  a  ilight  into 
sUunberland. 

Don't  expc-ct  too  mv,-ch  in  this  world. 
The  eurse  of  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses",  living  beyond  one's  means,  try- 
ing to  dress  like  a  movie  star,  and  all 
that,  drives  people  to  frustration.  The 
apostle  Paul  cotmselis  us;  "We.  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.  And  having 
food  and  raiment  let  us  be  therewith  con- 
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tent."  (1  Timothy  6:7,8)  Just  imagine 
what  a  delightful  world  of  repose  it 
would  be  if  everybody  heeded  this  good 
advice!  Of  a  truth,  worry  aeecmplishes 
nothing.  "Which  of  you,"  Jesus  asks, 
"with  all  his  worry  can  add  a  single  hour 
to  his  life f"— Matthew  6:  27,  An  Anier. 
Trans. 

Calmly  face,  the  proMems  of  life.  Cross 
one  bridge  at  a  time,  and  only  when  you 
come  to  it.  Don't  get  the  mountains  and 
molehills  mixed  up.  When  a  problem 
eomes  up,  stand  back  away  from  it  so 
you  can  see  the  whole  picture  at  once. 
Then  make  a  decision,  a  firm  one.  "^A 
double  minded  man  is  unstable  in  a!l  his 
way&."^James  X :  8. 

Don't  "blow  your  top".  Really  a  eloud-' 
burst  of  emotion  only  adds  to  the  raging 
streams  of  trouble.  Violent  espressioTi 
stirs  up' violent  action.  "A  man  of  quick 
temper  acts  foolishly."  If  a  person  re- 
places angry  words  with  a  soothing  vo- 
cabulary, it  help&  to  quench  the  fire.  "'A 
tranquil  mind  is  healtli  for  the  body; 
but  passion  is  a  rot  in  the  bones."  ""A 
soothing'  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life ;  but 
wild  words  break  the  spirit."— Proverbs 
1.4: 17,  30;  15:  4,  An  Amer.:Trans. 

An  Ancient  Case  of  "Nerves" 

If  only  a  few  unhappy  individuals 
were  suffering  from  nervous  disorders 
they  might  be  isolated  aiit^ given  special 
care  and  trt^atment.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, has  reached  the  plague  stage  and 
the  whole  world  is  in  a  frenzy.  Nobody 
fan  deny  that  whole  nations  have  an 
acute  case  of  "nerves",  yet  tliij-  is  not  the 
first  time  in  history  such  a  condition  has 
existed.  Christendom's  neurotic  state  of 
mind  is  really  a  highly  magnified  repro- 
duction of  the  national  jitters  expe- 
rienced by  the  ancient  Israelites  of  Jeru- 
salem when  that  great  city,  faced  with 
certain  destruction,  lay  under  siege. 
After  nine  hundred  years  of  spuming 
Theocratic  rule  those  Jews  considered 
themselves    "modem",    "learned"    and 
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"smart".  That  was  when  they  so  accu- 
rately pictured  modern, Christendom. 

The  minds  of  those  Israelites  of  old 
were  struck  with  madness,  blindness  and 
dismay  because  of  the  things  they  suf- 
fered. They  experienced  drought  and 
blasting  of  their  crops.  They  groaned  un- 
der plagues  and  diseases  too  numerous 
to  record,  such  as  consumption,  fever,  in- 
flammation, sunstroke,  ulcers  and  scur- 
vy. They  groped  in  all  directions,  uneer. 
tainly.  Hunger,  thirst,  nakedness  and 
want  of  many  things  became  their  lot. 
Their  cities  were  besieged  until  parents 
ate  their  children.  And  in  the  end  their 
high  walls  were  broken  through  and  they 
were  taken  captive.  All  of  this  was  exact- 
Iv  as  it  had  been  foretold. — Deuteronomy 
28: 15-68,  An  Amer.  Tram. 

And  wdiy  did  that  ancient  nation  suffer 
such  nerve-racking  calamities?  Because 
they  refused  to  serve  Jehovah  "in  the  joy 
and  happiness  of  mind  that  came  from 
the  abundance  of  everything"  with  which 
G-od  had  blessed  them.  Christendom 
should  have  profited  from  this  example 
of  covenant-breaking.  "It  all  happened 
to  them  by  way  of  warning  for  others, 
and  it  was  written  dowV  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  us  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  [present  evil] 
world."—!  Corinthians  10 :  11,  Moffatt. 

But  covenant-breaking  Christendom 
ilisregards  all  warning  and  plunges  head- 
long into  the  state  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion, even  as  foretold.  There,  the  Lord 
tells  her,  you  will  have  "an  anxious  mind, 
spent  eyes,  and  a  de.spondeut  spirit ;  your 
life  shall  be  lived  in  suspense;  you  shall 
live  in  fear  day  and  night,  and  never  be 
certain  about  your  life ;  in  the  morning 
you  shall  say,  'O  that  it  were  evening!' 
and  in  the  evening  yon  shall  say,  'O  that 
it  were  morning!' — because  of  the  ter- 
ror of  mind  which  frightens  you,  and 
the  sights  that  you  see".— Deuteronomy 
28 ;  65-67,  An  Amer.  Trans. 

And  what  hope  is  there  for  relief  to- 
day? Not  the  formulae  of  jangle-nerved 
men.  Their  remedies  do  not  remove  the 
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causes  for  the  alarm  and  anxiety  and  in- 
security that  beset  tlie  people.  Nnne  of 
Oieir  recipes  bri»^  peace  and  security 
and  tranquillliy  of  life  in  a  stable,  serene 
and  rightfeotis  society — tlw  ble&sed  con- 
dition  for  which  ou/ nerves  aie  crying. 
TJje  only  hope  for  relief  is  the  ftame  &s 
that  placed  bf^Tort;  ancient  Israel,  and 
thcit  was  deliverance  from  the  nngiily 
TFoe-maker,  Satan  the  Devil  and  his  op- 
pressivH  t^arthly  system  of  tliinpjs,  Re- 
pentant Jews  had  their  Tears,  anxietiefi 
and  upset  jicrvos  comforted  and  quieted 
hy  the  hope  of  heing  restored  oneo  fl^ain 
to  their  land,  Ti>day,  far  g^reater  and 
more  glorious  hopes  are  extend»j(l  if> 
all  who  siiEch  and  cry  beoauEe  of  world 
conditions. 

If  you  are  a  good-will  pt^rson,  one  who 
loT^Cfl  juetiee  and  righteousness,  and  yonr 
mind  35  upset  anxious  and  worried  over 
the  prewenl.  Mlate  of  affairs,  then  learn 
the  nerve-easing  truths  c<>ncprniri^  a 
Theocratic  new  world  of  tranquillity  and 


everiastins  peace  that  id  t^bt  now  in  tht 
process  of  taking  shape.  This  old  work 
that  shatters  thfe  nerves  and  breaks  th* 
spirit  of  ite  people  is  poised  on  the  hrinli 
of  Armageddon,  where  God  Almighty 
will  deistroy  it  as  completely  as  He  die 
aneieat  Jerusalem/ 8??f'h  th.^h}jrijt>n  h 
BO  near  at  hand  that  ""this  generation' 
will  not  pass  away  without  secinK  the 
earth  freed  from  (rttrtuption^  wickedness 
disease  and  all  other  evils  that  i^U  th* 
people  vHtli  fear.  For  proof,  read  Mat 
tliew  24,  Mark  13  ajid  Luke  21, 

No,  this  is  not  a  fniitaJ^th  ''(ut^  J//  Dn 
sky*'  absurdity*  Gnd  removed  a  world 
ruled  by  nerve-jolting  bullies  once  be 
forCf  in  the  djiys  of  Noali — proof  conclu- 
sive, Jesus  says,  that  Almighty  God  wjl' 
do  sb  again.  Faith,  hope  and  trust  in  thest* 
[irecJiJUh  promises  add  ^reat  confidence 
powerfuJ  enough  tty  satdh^'  nm)  )t^H)  yaui 
shattered  nerves  and  give  peace  of  mind 
even  now  in  the  closing;  days, of  this  fren- 
zied world  \ — Contributed* 


"I  cjehght  to  do  thy  will  O 
Yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 


Godi 


ny  will,  KJ  iiiy  kju* 

within  my  heart," 


Psalm  40:8,  Am.Stan.Ver. 

It  was  a  delight  to  the  pealniiet  David  to  know  what  God's  will  was 
and  then  to  do  it.  To  know  what  to  do  he  gave  careful  consideration  to 
God's  Jaw  aad  ^Ued  his  heart  Viith  it.  As  a  resiiit,  David  is  spoken  cf 
ih  the  Scriptures  as  '"a  man  afler  Ood^s  o^^^l  heart".  Would  you  not 
like  to  have  a  place  in  God's  memory  too?  Could  any  creature  ask  for 
a  greater  honor?  Little  wonder  tliat  David  expressed  delight!  If  this 
iM  your  desire,  begin  now  to  fill  your  mind  and  heart  with  God's  written 
Word,  the  Bible.  The  AVatchfower  t^dition  of  the  American  Standard 
Version f  from  which  the  above  verse  iB  quoted,  may  be  had  for  only 
.50.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
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H-Bomb  Production  Doubted 

^  The  tafi];  of  producing  t!i^  mfr 
charilca]  device  with  whU-h  to  set 
off  a  tiy<lroi'*;a  honib  will  be  erinr- 
mous,  aeeorrJIcig  to  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Minibnn,  dflaii  nf  American  rhya- 
lelsta.  Hf  pTpliLiripd  that  fur  a 
few  raiHiinth^  <>t  a  second  tem- 
peratiires  aui  pressures  cpmi'u- 
ral)le  to  tliose  In  the  Interior  of 
the  stars,  Hpr"'<JxlraateJy  2I),0()I1,- 
000  depress  Cenilgrarte,  would  li«i 
required,  and  fcVen  fliough  it  has 
Iwen  suggested  that  an  iitoni 
homh  be  used  t«  p)-oduCe  suoli 
forte,  he  believes  "that  there  Is 
not  oue  chance  In  a  hundred  that 
we  can  make  n  hydrogen  bomb". 
He  oxpwtwfyl  the  opmlon  (4/T>) 
that  tiif,  aCotniL'  hnmb  hus  ''dtini' 
morrt  lo  p'luirfit&  evt-ry  luan,  ivoid- 
an  auii  child  In  ihe  world  to  thnt 
danger  |of  self-destnictioti]  than 
^()0  years  ot  preaching  titid  ei- 
hnitLng  couli^  hav(»  dono".  Flet^t 
admiral  Chenttrr  \V.  NltnitK  <(x- 
prcsaeil  a  silPilar  iijdnion  (4/14) 
when,  he  said  that  ht^  did  not  be- 
IJeTe  tile  h.^droRen  bomh  would 
V>e  develofTd  in  big  lifetime,  and 
that  he  did  nwt  hcHevp  thp  United 
Statt^  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  fiO  to  wnr,  hut  that  hope 
must  be  put  in  Uiree  thinpS,  the 
U.  N.,  the  Marshall  Pliin  and  na- 
tional defense. 

In  tlie  U.  N. 

^  The  Soviet  W!ill(out  in  pn>t*!St 
to  Nationalist  China's  partiHps- 
tlon  in  thfl  U-  N.  continued.  Dele- 
;iates  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  walked 
out  of  t«"o  [Lore  U.  N'.  Imdit's,  the 
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Social  Commissloti  (4/3)  anii  the 
Adviiinrj-  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative and  Budtetary  Questions 
(4/]1).  Several  delecatra  have 
jirnposed  that  the  atotuiu  talks 
that  were  suspendpd  when  the 
Ku.asians  walked  out  of  the  Atom- 
ic Erierjiy  Coremissslon'a  '-nramlt- 
tpe  lost  Jatiiiarj-  he  resumed 
wirhouc  NstLOnallst  CLiuH  being 
prewiil.  yupporterg  of  this  pro- 
liosal  contend  that  Dr.  T.  >". 
Tsianff.  Nationalist  Ohina  rejire- 
sentative,  has  ejrpresa<!fl  approral 
nf  thia  procedufe,  and  that  dis- 
cussion of  internationni  fitotiiic 
control  should  be  resumed  with- 
out further  delay. 

Suboiarloea 

^  fiubinavinefe  eaiui?  hdo  lh« 
news  in  (■■■iidy  April  when  lieiipral 
P\vlj;I>t  ['-  Kisenhower  advised 
the  Sennte  Appropriations  sub- 
romn)ittee  that  money  should  be 
appropriated  for  ''reinfon-einent 
of  OUT  autisnbtadrine  facilities", 
and  -I.  few  days  later  what  wt:re 
aM.iunteil  to  he  iin identified  sub- 
lourines  were  reiHirted  in  the  re- 
fine near  California.  Coinciding 
with  this.  ir.  s.  chief  oE  naval 
rpprntionH  Adadral  Sherniiiji  lit-- 
(■lurf^d  14/Sj  tbat  hi!  waF  far 
from  i>leiisttd  witJi  the  U.  l^,  autl- 
suhmnrine  program,  and  admi- 
riil  of  the  fleet  Lord  Frasijr 
stated  that  the  Brltisli  navy  is 
mtffwMiniB;  tJie  development  of  anti- 
suhiuanne  forces.  Then  it  wns 
announced  {4/&)  that  a  V.  S. 
eubniaiiiie  equippeil  with  aanorl;- 
el    (a   breatliiiK   tube  extending 


froui  tbe  submerged  craft  -to  the 
surface)  made  a  21-ilai  trip  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Hawaii,  over  5,000 
lolleB.  without  coming  to  the  gnir- 
facc.  thereby  demonatratlug  that. 
The  length  of  time  n  flittdem  aub- 
marine  can  stay  uuder  water  Is 
limited  only  hy  its  fuel  supply. 
FollowiLff  this  the  IT.  S,  navy  an. 
nounced  (4/10)  that  two  Im- 
proved types  of  anorkel-cquipped 
submarines  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  the  possibility  of  atom- 
powered  submaclnea  arose  when 
It  «-as  annonaced  (4/H)  that 
two  eompanies  will  si>on  be  work- 
ing on  atomics  engines  for  ihem, 

U,  S.  Loyalty  Heaiingi 

<$/  Owen  Lattimore,  the  man  on 
whom  Senati>r  McCai'thy's  charg- 
es of  romrauniBm  in  tlie  State  De- 
partment were  to  stand  or  fall, 
tt^stlded  (4/6)  maklog  a  point- 
by-point  rebuttal  of  McCarthy's 
charges  and  df^nylag  that  he  had 
ever  he«n  a  eomsnuniet.  "nie  In- 
ve.'ittgatiiif  committee's  chatrman 
said  that  I.attiuiPi-p'g  F.B.I,  fllft 
completely  clears  him,  but  one 
committee  member  took  excep- 
tion, saying  that  a  final  state- 
ment should  not  be  ma.de  either 
way.  McCarthy's  objections  cen- 
tered around  liattliuiit-^'a  belief 
that  support  to  ChiufiK  Kai-shek 
"does  more  harm  than  good"  to 
the  U.  S.  McCarthy  called  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  nEalnsI  Lattimore, 
former  eommuaJst  Louis  P.  Bu- 
dejin.  m  Pa.s!saic,  N.  J.,  (4/8)  Me- 
Oarthy  spoke  outside  iis  congres- 
sional immunity  aud  eaid  that 
his  statements  would  be  llheJous 
if  not  true,  but  Lattimore  accused 
him  of  "weaacliug"j  because  the 
pMhli<?  statements  w^ce  not  the 
chulienges  made  In  tb?  loyalty 
hearings,  and  snld  that  hiaetieech 
was  "in  effect  a  retra<^tIon  of  his 
llbelouB  and  "fanlastlc  accusa- 
tinns". 

Oang^ster-Politlciui  Murdered 

(^  Tiie  murder  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  of  Charles  Einaggio  and  his 
E*UTiman  Charles  Gargotta"  re- 
ceived wide  attention  and  prompt- 
ed a  Senate  flght  over  a  ape" 
cial  investigation  into  luteratate 
crime.    Uinngglo   waa  a   political 
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boHfl,  icamhlep^  gaDRSter.  and  a  foe 
ot  the  DOtprioue  F«iderga>t  or- 
eanjzatlon,  Paltbearetg  Included 
tKiUtldana,  JudseB,  police  pominla- 
.sionerft  sheMffe,  gaiublpns,  pun- 
men  dud  pangatara  At  the  mnw^ 
al  the  pricAt  <?0Qcl«tiinMl  tbose 
wbn  *'^sa£TltUv*  pvf^rr  decent  inriu- 
^lj>|*  for  rfteir  own  I'oiUeiaptfbfe 
antl  geltlsh  emV,  Imt  explaineil 
thnt  tliBre  was  H  "(lonbt  hi  fnvor 
oV  Blnuggto.  betau&e  ho'  rei'fititly 
"was  EHH-n  vccclving  ttve  sHoru- 
raentfl     and     nttPiMJinp     Sundny 

Curiey  PBrdoiml  b>  Trumoji 

^  Anuoutu-emiiiit  of  i\  "full  Jiud 
UDt>^uillttuuul"  iuinUkn  |£i'fti]lrt1 
by  JTpsiKlMnt  Trumriii  to  J«me» 
M.  {liirley.  Toniier  Bwaton  luii^or 
and  powerful  DemocrflCtc  polltl 
tlau  In  MiiSauchuacCla,  ^qh  tunde 
April  14.  Curloy  and  an  iiesoclute 

ea  that,  thrguffh  "fnntuKtlo  \\pn'\ 
they  h«i1  ohttilnprt  Sfin.OrtO  fmin 
ctl^nta  hy  rlftiiuinc  tlmt  tlwlr  oi- 
gBhizatlon  cnuTil  uIiIhIii  injvern- 
ment  (;uiurM<a«.  The  iinnlmi  alao 
vyvered  a  convlt^tloii  nf  (^irloy 
forfy-a*ven  years  acn  for  «>nBpip^ 
lB#  fo  JmpOrflonAte  annther  pfi*- 
BOiT  iti  H  t^lviJ  Bervice  pxantf nrt  Nnf}. 
H«  learnftd  of  th**  pnrrlon  m  hp 
bonrriflrt  Hhip  Tnr  a  "holy  yeiir" 
ptl^lmasrp  tn  Ronie. 

Otgarette  Ailv«rtlB«ni«tits 

^  Tlie  '^bettei-for<j-OHr-hpiittli" 
dalmis  ot  certain  lending  tlga- 
rett^  jiMonfBctuiTrs  wt?re  trnrtefr 
down  on  by  the  V.  R.  Fedfltnl 
Trade  Coranilsfllon  <4/s>.  hViiinw- 
Ing  a  Bli-y^flp  mTftflfitfaiion  it 
deoiftped  thnt  nil  cigarettes  von- 
tftln  "nicotine  atnj  tlirti^ii  irrl- 
thuttf*  In  'HuhHlajitlally  the  same 
(luiintlHes'\  Hint  ordered  the  com- 
pazifss  to  cea^e  tbcir  ^'fiilse  and 
mfaleading  advertfsinj",  whTch 
claims  that  cigarettes  aitl  ftsgps- 
tion,  relieve  fntignfi^  or  that  n 
partloTii.Tr  hrnnd  <3i»es  not  aJTtrt 
tue  physical  ^roDditi'Jci.  The  offl- 
cla\  rejjort  also  Btflt*?d  that  excee- 
bIv*?  smoklnje:  &f  any  brand  **wtl] 
Irrltatft  even  throats  in  nfltraal. 
JieaJrty  randitlon".  and  thar 
cUlius  that  kinff-KlK»»  fjj^ftivtteji 
s,v^    easier    on    tUfi    thrust    aTv 


falne,  becaaac  they  "oont^n  more 
tobac^so  and  therefor^  mor« 
barmifal  Eolntanoea".  R^^rdisg 
''sigDOd  tPHtlmnntala",  th^  Count! 
ihar  fwm^  of  tti^  slt^ctem  i|u  not 
smoke  uDd  thai  utlier?  cuutd  nut 
read  tind  did. not  fcnftw  what  thry 
wcta  nignios.  ALthoui;h  the  ord«r 
wae  dJrpofcd  q^uinat  only  (wo 
iurtriuTuctui*«Ts,  similar  orders  urn 
expw^t^  u<rHLust  nNic»r  lirands. 
and  it  hnit  itpen  imiiiteil  oor  thai 
thpsp  wrkuUl  havp  ^i  "iwrHtiaflive 
pflfecc"  In  EeHfmlly  diwourrtplne 
sui'h  TulNf  irliilutK. 

[rnknoun  Amerinui  SoUUfir 

#  Olt  MemiHiql  l»iiy  of  V^*'*^  mi 
Aiiifi'tcaii  rutdier  ivho  (Mcil  In 
Wi>rlil  WJir  II  will  K^  mmhHrnHi 
tn  Arlington  Nnti<inal  <Vmft**ry 
Tii»Br  Che  tomb  of  thp  Vnknnwti 
SoUU*i|*  *kf  ^^Virifl  War  1.  Tfic 
l»*»leTisf*    DniortmpiiC    rHjiiH»(H 

Irtab  AntJpartJtioo  BfTorts 

#  III  March  the  U,  S,  Houfti'  nf 
nfrltrfflentrttivesi  attaHied   tn  tho 
r:.0,A,     appi^frintlrtnn     bill     nii 
finirndrnf^nt  pmhlbitlng  funds  fi^r 
Btitittn  n&  l^nft  Aft  Ji'elAnM  l#  rf)- 
vidpd.    It    was    ktllprt   tw*o  days 
raf^r,  ftiiT  cnnHiderahl?  ]>ubrfi*ffy 
to  thp  caiiH*  of  uiiillnE  Ireland 
rpHiiltvfL  TImn   the  lrl?*h  atuba^ 
Mttdor   said    tlwil    Jretanfl    would 
not  join  th*!  AHflntlc?  Pat-t  as  ions 
as  partition  eslsta.  Northern  Irp 
land  refu^^ea  t<k  Jf«la  the  r^t  nf 
Ireland  in  au  Independenr  ^ate, 
ituf  hAH  rfie  sltygftn,  "This  stml}  iti^ 
a  ProiKStant  state  fwr  lu.val  klnp's 
men"    ^tr    Basil    Bmnk^.   prime 
EJihiiHter  nf  Northern  Irelnnd,  Tie 
Uefl  theVnited  States  <4/6>  and 
wue  met  hy  marohlng.  chanting 
plekots.  His  reftpotise  to  the  pirt- 
eta'   jeers:    *^Aa   in    my   rfliincry. 
rhis  Country  ift  qnita  fl*ee  and  the 
penpre  ai*  free  to  ^^ueut  an  they 
lite/'  New  TurK's  Mayor  O^Dwyer 
had   ^id   (bat  if   3ir  BasSl  pot 
Lhe  uradltLonal  wBlcome  at  City 
Hall  "it*ll  bo  beoauw  Tea  dead  ' 
Conveniently  he  was  in  Klorlda 
when  Sit"  Basil  arrivwl. 

British  War  Secretory 

^  British    ivHr    »*tretai-y    John 
SrraL|i«y  tame  under  lire  H/2> 


when  it  was  reported  thai  '*lm- 
pnrtant  American  oOIclalB**  ht  tbt: 
Atlantic  Pa^ct  meettDE  In  The 
HaKue,  Netherlands,  felt  that  ae- 
rret  military  (nformation  should 
not  be  sjiven  to  him  hccausc  he 
foriucrly  eypi^BSed  aympatlijf  for 
<^nimtini&U].  The  Britlsli  resent- 
«[  the  4"hfirgf^  lhnt:  fi  totmula 
hiKi  lieei]  iiftvised  fur  by-DasslnL^ 
Strarhe.v  on  <ertain  iuforuittUi^n, 
*^x|tresseij  lljvii-  uoafl  deuce  ici  hiui, 
and  »uid  rbnt  the  Inaue  Is  cloaed 
an  itit  rte  the  Britiftli  s^^vurtitaont 
(a  t'iUji'Ornod. 

KAtioBlBgfn  BrttJtlB 

<^  AirHAti*iri  in  thu  Hun^y  of 
(_V>innionH  {4/'Ai  tar  the  fffivtiPh- 
ment  rr^  caNe  fcKjct  i^t^irlrti^iiit^ 
tinri  ilie  .'vshijllnx  iirlfp  limit 
(ptHThiiRirc  vaitie  api^roMtuateii' 
*l.tMJ)  on  nw^^Llts  Jn  ^fJilaiirants 
bniu»:ht  ahoiit  un  Irti-reaae  in  but- 
ter  niiif*))  i4/rj)  ftvm  four  to 
HvH  f.uneps  iier  w<»eU,  but  tbifi  whp 
ihffiM't  liy  rfHiUL-inx  the  u'&4>k]y  ba- 
con alfownnre  froiij  hve  otincpR  to 
four. 

FrupoK  DetJtion  Ruler 

^  As  a  roiritrouut^e  tneHHUiv  iv 
eiut  the  cDVHriiKiffii.al  iTiai^  uver 
whkii  the  Belgian  cabinet  re- 
pljjtied  In  Mun-h,  exKed  Kins;  Leo 
]Kdd  in  t>r<iT«osc<l  {4/lo)  that 
the  royal  powers  be  temporarily 
Tronijferred  to  his  lU-ypnr-oiii  snn^ 
I'rinL-e  Efaudnnin. 

But  versus  W«sl; 

^  TSse  Muzart  g}r}g  cholf  iff 
Di-efidf^n,  Germany,  who  fiTitei*^ 
the  U.S.  srctor  Of  Berlin  for  a 
concert,  appealed  <3/4)  for  '^v- 
misslori  to  stay  in  the  West  Iti 
preference  to  terroristic;  eplsodfts 
whii^h'thpy  any  they  faced  when 
Uiey  refused  to  het-ome  a  t:bmfcu*;l 
for  et>ii]Liiuui$»l  pi'opaganda,  In 
eoutrafif,  the  tfeechoalovafe  radio 
annodDted  that  on  Araerlean 
tcuoher  and  hi£  wife  sought  ex 
eraption  from  U.  S.  jupisdiption 
by  living  in  f'TAfboslOTfllita,  and 
that  their  request  was  In  protest 
to  the  U.S.*  handUiJn  of  Germany 

riaoe  I^oiti  ht  BoJ  ^e  Arm 

^  A    V  H.    navy   imtnd    tnjuitH^r 
vaninhcti  in  tb*^  Baltic  area  (4/NJ 
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on  a.  flij^'iit  .from  Wleeljudeti  to 
(jopeuliageii,  and  three  days  tater 
Bussls  protested  that  the  air- 
craft bad  exchiiriged  giinlirc  with 
Soviet  planes  over  Latvia,  flieu 
turaed  toward  th<?  seji  mid  dis- 
ftppflarpd.  It  wa&  preeuiiwd  that 
the  plane  was  shot  down,  and  an 
extensive  search  f«r  survivors 
was  carried  nut.  The  Buaalaii 
press  highlighteti  the  iiiridenr, 
ami  Pravda  referred  to  the  "rude 
(,>ondu(?t  of  American  spiw".  U.  S. 
offlijials  asswted  that  thft  TiiLsfsit);: 
place  carried  no  guns  sod  was 
under  orcEerB  tfl  sta.Y  well  awtiy 
I'rom  Soviet  territtirj-. 

Ci;echoBiova]{  Trl»t» 

^  In  Czfichoslovaliiii  ten  .Tfsult?* 
were  sentenced  tf>  jail  fur  periods 
of  from  two  years  to  life  <4/5|. 
It  wns  charged  that  the  Vatican 
was  conducting  a  evusafle  affainKt 
Cz*flioslovali!a  ami  that  "it  has 
never  ceased  to  long  for  the  .  .  . 
|.)0wer  whi'ch  it  lost  loiiK  Hgo", 
The  Vatican  assailed  the  triiils  an 
characteristic  episodes  of  anti- 
Cathoiif  persecution.  The  follnw- 
ing  wE!t(l;  two  CKcchoslovafe  trans- 
iiitoi'8  for  the  U.  S.  Infftcrnatlon 
Service  were  siven  jail  terms  of 
]5  to  IS  years  for  treason.  It  was 
charged  that  l)y  afcreeing  not  lo 
wort  against  the  int+srests  of  tlie 
IT.  S.  they  were  agreeing  to  worl; 
against  Czechoslovakian  inter- 
ests, 

Catliollc  Blaliops  In  Poland 

#  It  was  reported  C^/l^l  that 
an  ajrreemetit  hart  lieen  rt^ohed 
Iwtween  the  Polish  Boverninent 
ant)  reprpsenta fives  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  who  agreed  to  fight 
antlstatp  activities  and  to  recog- 
nize Pope  rius  XII,  as  anpreme 
only  in  matters  of  faith,  morals 
and  church  Jurisdiction.  In  other 
questioTis  "the  bishops  agreed  to 
be  guided  by  tiie  interests  of  the 
Polish  jtovernment.  From  the 
Vatican  came  denials  of  such  an 
agreement. 

Pliutlras,  N«w  Greek  Premier 

^  Sophocles  Venizeioa  resigned 
the  Greek  premiership  <4/34). 
and  shortly  thereafter  Gen. 
NIcliolas  Plastiras.  who  hea its  the 


National  Pvosresi?i*'e  Union,  or 
Union  of  the  Center,  was  appoint- 
6(1  premier.  The  change  in  gov- 
0  rn  men  t  occnrred  after  (3reece 
was  advised  that  shs  would  not 
receive  new  E.C.A.  aid  until  fi- 
nancial anfi  a[lminist('ativ&  I'e- 
forins  were  inatituteiJ. 

Indlfr-Pakiatan  Agreement 

^  A  ilocanienT  aiaieil  at  stciu- 
niiijg  coniiiiUDai  wHrfficR  and  re- 
placing tlie  strained  relationa 
between  Indln  and  Paliistan  with 
an  atmosphere  of  friendship  was 
signed  f4/S)  at  the  end  of  a 
weei£-loiiK' cionfereiice  between  In- 
dian Prime  Minister  P^ndir  >.'eh- 
ru  and  I'l-iine  Minister  Lia-^iiitt 
,\U  Khan  of  Pakistan.  It  guaran- 
tees fundamental  ri^ihts  to  al? 
citizens  and  promises  minorities 
o(|i3ality  of  citizenship  irrespec- 
live  of  religion,  with  freedom  of 
speech,  worship,  oeenpntion,  rinri 
iippoi'tuiiity  topartioipiit?  iu  [>ui)- 
11  ('  lifp. 
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^  Thirt.v-two  jiersons  wern 
cnishetJ  to  death  in  the  Indian 
I'eliffious  rite  at  IlanJwiir  (4/33) 
w-hea  more  than  1,«H),000  Hindny 
fitruKgled  to  stand  knee-ileep  tor 
six  lioiirs  in  the  wafers  of  thi> 
Ganges  river,  in  tiie  iwlief  lliai 
their  sins  would  lje  wawlied  away 
and  that  tliey  and  their  des(:enil- 
ants  for  three  generations  would 
receive  eternal  Kalvation. 

The  Chinese  War 

•^  Chinese  Nationtilista  ciainied 
ii.OOO  Commujdsts  were  tilled 
and  -'.CWO  caulured  in  iiii  attempt- 
tv.i  invasion  of  Hainan  island 
(-1/2).  The  Communists  wer'e  us- 
ing a  fleet  of  100  fishing  l)oats 
that  the  IT.  X  relief  and  reliahili- 
tatioa  ail  ministration  had  sup- 
plied China's  fishing  industry, 
Xationaliats  also  tlaimed  that  the 
Russians  were  supplying  heavy 
air  support  to  the  Chinese  Coni- 
innnists. 

Japan's  iVatlonal  Budget 

^  A  budget  aimed  at  lialtiug  in- 
tlatlon  wept  Into  effect  in  Japan 
when  the  19"iO  notional  budget 
of    fifn.nflO.iM)0,O00    yen    was    ap- 


pvoved  <4/a).  It  strlctlj-  balanc- 
es the  country's  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  first  time  fiince 
the  find  of  the  war. 

Revolt  in  Indonesia 

■^  Kel)eilious  Indon»iHtan  soldiers 
Willi  fonnerly  fought  for  the 
Dutch  seizHl,  Macassar,  the  state 
i-upical  of  Rawt  Indonesia  (4/5), 
and  advised  ;)  Sfiip  carrying  80(' 
1!wieral  soldierM  that  if  they 
landed  they  would  he  nhot  down. 
Indonesian  President  Sukarno 
charged  tlie  yrmed  forces  with 
the  task  of  settling  the  affair 
(4/i;i),  and  a  siiooting  war  wus 
tlireatt-ne-i.  The  rebel  chief.  And! 
Ahd\:l  AkIk,  ignon^  two  govern- 
ment Hnmmonses  to  report  to  the 
cttpitnl  at  .liiknrla,  hut  flew  to 
thp  capital  (+/1+)  on  the  gov- 
ernment's third  demand.  How- 
ever, he  left  his  troops  in  the 
hands  of  a  subordinate,  and  thtjre 
was  doubt  that  the  rebels  would 
give  up  without  bloodshed. 

Penicillin  for  Ha.itt 

#  An  attempt  to  eradicate  both 
yaws  and  venerea!  dlseaae  from 
Haiti  is  reported  to  he  the  first 
operation  of  its  kind  in  historj. 
The  native  population,  3,500,000 
persons,  is  tn  receive  injections 
■  of  penJclliia  undei-  the  joint  spou- 
.■jorship  of  the  World  Health 
Or^^anizHtion,  the  InteraatloDul 
Children's  Emergency  Ftand 
(hoth  are  U.  N.  hodles)  and  the 
Hnftiaii  government.  Six  out  of 
evory  seven  Haitians  suffer  from 
yaws,  a  dfsflgui'in)r  and  enfee- 
bling disease  of  the  skin  nn^ 
hones,  and  twenty-flve  percent  are 
infected  with  venereal  disease. 
It  Is  reported  that  a  similar  drive 
will  soon  hegiti  in  Inclouesia. 

Growth  Drug  Announced 

•$.  Aureomyejn,  one  Of  the  drugs 
liDown  as  antibiotics,  has  been 
found  to  promote  growth  in  chick- 
ens, 'turkeys  and  hoga.  It  was 
reported  (4/9)  that  when  five 
pounds  of  it  was  added  to  a  ton 
of  hog  feed  the  rate  of  growth  in- 
creased "hy  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent". Clinical  inveBtigatioas  are 
also  under  way  fo  detertfiine  its 
use  to  treat  liumun  malnutrition. 
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Steps  Toward  Happiness 


True  happsne&s  <;ooio.s  not  f  rmn  T.lie  fltwuu^  juvh  of  tem- 
[:orHl  iKJMst^Hsion*,  but  rather  from  the  inward  aasurance 
of  laatinE:  bieseinffs  io  ^'omo.  Sn^^h  assurance  incroas*!R 
with  each  progressiva*  slpp  toward  knowle(i>jK  A/id  wifii 
bnowl^n^f*  tirin  diM^erns  th*^  isteps  he  Diiiat  tiLk«  to  make 
BUdh  ble3!fing"a  from  ei  provident  Cn^ator  his  out.  Would 
you  Jiko  to  enjoy  enduring  happinesst  Pictured  on  this 
pag^  ftre  {hn^^  hfHm>4,  i^hi^Ii  nf  uliiirlE  will  liring  you  kno'vrl- 
edge  which  will  help  you  to  advance  many  q  wte|i  and 
brin^r  ncart^r  the  realization  of  your  hope. 


Any  st*?p  tiiwttjd  knowl- 
edge muBt  have  truth  as  its 
foundation.  At  th*^  lij^ht  i^ 
the  Dook  "7'A<;  Iruth  Shall 
Make  Vou  Frrf",  Iti  whirh 
the  eternal  truths  of  the  ^i- 
ble  form  the  basis  nf  «  Thh* 
cinatin^  account  of  earth's 
ere&tion  and  fl*nrH  piirjMJSp 
XO  restore  truth  and  right- 
eoii6iie>?3  for  trirtn't^  ht^iipfli. 


.    y.^  TRUTH 

SHALL  MAKE 

^  YOU  free: 


Above  i»  "Th^.  Kinf^dom  1% 
at  IIand"t  a  384-pa^  book 
paokwl  with  tha  djnnaniic 
rtiory  of  God's  kingdom*  Ita 
prof^ress  is  traced  from  the 
lirs*  promise  doT^-ji  to  our 
day  and  the  Kingdom'B  etj 
tablirthnient,  ^yes,  and  iiUo 
tho  future  wlign  it  will  rule 
over  the  whole  earth,  pven 
ns    the    prophets    foretold. 


The  third  book  here  recommended  as  a  ateppingstone 
toward  hoppinesB  is  "i^ct  God  He  Trnc\  its  jucid  diat^ua- 
non  of  the  fundamental  do4?tnnce  of  the  iJibJe  will  cfear 
aTTay  former  doobf ^  and  eonvinee  you  of  God^t;  lovin^ij  pur- 
f)09e  to  bless  all  creatures  who  conform  to  His  righteous 
requireiiK?nts,  All  three  of  the?e  Iwoks  are  available  to 
3*ou  for  only  $1 .00.  Vour  order  sent  with  the  coupon  below 
will  brin;^  th**  books  \o  you  jw>stpaid  and  permit  you  to 
ijjtiiieiliai*?!^  lH*giii  yfiiir  fjiWrinl  stt*ps  tf>ward  happinest.. 


"WATCHTOWKK  HT  AdMW  St.  BfMkl)^  1,  N,Yh, 

I  wwiU  like  C*hq^'^lbe  tbrcf  I^wjIsm  "TAo  Trnik  Rlkait  Holr  Vttr  Vtfe'.    Ihr  Kitujdom.  lect  Bat^d"  ««» 

Ut  rjorf  Be  True",  FhiclftKd  is  fl.00. 
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A  WAKEf 


RACKETEERS  IN  CHARITY 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  funds  collected 
ever  reach  the  objects  of  your  charity 


Worldly  Religion^s  Dead  End 

An  added  dead  weight  aboard  the  sinking  ship  of  politics 


The  Wise  Old  Owl 

Does  he  deserve  his  reputation  for  wisdonv? 


Why  Devil  Permitted  to  Live 

If  God  is  almighty, 
why  doesn't  he  destroy  Satan? 


TUNE    8,    19S0         SEMIMONTHLY 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

NevvB  acJurces  that  ore  atlc  to  Vx^  you  owak^  to  -tfie  vital  URnes 
of  mir  -time*  muvi  b«  tinf^tlercd  l>y  Ccnaorship  4ftd  s*lfish  interests. 
*'Awakel**  hns  no  fetteiiju  It  rccorinizca  facts,  fac«f  facts,  U  free  to 
publish  fActa.  It  Ts  not  bound  by  poUtlccJ  ocnbi^ofid  or  obll<|atlon« ;  it  is 
unhafnp«re<l  hy  oA^e^r^AsArs  whose  toe«  must  not  be  trodden  on;  It  ttf 
UfLprcjuJlc^d  t^  tra<3itioTi«l  creeds*  Tliis  |ourrwil  k*cp*  itwlf  fr*«  thftt 
It  may  #pcAk  freely  to  yoii.  But  It  duvst  not  a3>iiae  Its  freedom.  It 
mslntiinfl  intcjrily  to  trutK 

"Awak« )"  u«r#  th«  rc^Jar  ji«v?«  oHannela.  but  1«  n<?t  dcptrndent  on 

ttipm.  Its  own  correspoftdtfote  are  on  all  contmcnt*^  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  cornem  of  the  earth  their  uncensor^d,  on-the-acenes 
reports  fTome  to  you  ihtou^h  these  columns.  This  journal's  vj^^wpolnt 
Ip  not  nftfrow,  but  is  inL^il'*^l^tionaL  It  in  rc&d  in  nvany  nations,  in  mfitiy 
lanjua^c*,  hy  persons  of  till  a^ea*  Through  its  pa^es  n^any  ^e]6w  of 
kno-wJctijJ*  P&-MA  in  review — ^vernm<^^|t,  commerce,  rcJi^n,  history, 
^co^raphy,  *cicncc^  floclat  CcnJiUonit,  natural  wondera — wny,.it*  cover* 
^Ae  i*  A9  hro^d  as  ihe  ^Arth  onJ  eta  ht^h  a^  the  h^av^nAi 

"Atvakel'*  plfirl^^s  Itself  to  ri^liiifOud  princtpUe,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  wid  suHltf  dan^f^rfl,  to  chiinpioninij  fiecdom  for  oJl^  to  comforting 
moumera  and  str^ngthpninj  those  diah^artened  by  the  failures  of  & 
delinquent  world,  rcnectinfl  ^are  hope  for  the  e&Labliahment  of  a  right- 
eous Nev/  World* 

Get  ACfjtiainted  witli  ''Awake!"  Keep  awflLko  by  reading  **AwftkR!" 


i|j*< 


*^0t 


WATTJHTOV*  CIt    (JH>LE  AKD    TfiACT   GOCIBTT,    ^C. 
117  A^flam*  l^lfttt         -i  Hrm>ltjj-p  I,  >.  Ym  V.  B.  A, 

Flv«  «ertti  fl  cooy  On*  dollar  4  yetr 


iHiUtHin  Ihingltf  bf  KDt  W  (Aw  ^  P»ir  min- 

»j    luLrtUAi^^l    *r,jtef    Ml*t    Aflij.    ^rtriFtfT^prJu 
nttt  in  fOUfrtm  nuuiiln  sk  Inri  lUiu  in  lowI 

■gtiM  rf  «rlr?flAt    M'h  noHril  biinkl   u  «in 


AMinlla,  II  1cTnr«rd  Hd..  SVinlkri] ,  N  ^^.W.      4] 
EnUii,  J4  CriTTd  It.nvx.  \,imiipa,  W.  3  Ih 
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RACKETEERS  IN  CHARITY 


RACKETEERS  and  charity  liave 
things  in  cotnmon.  Both  are  keenly 
interested  in  your  money.  Each  la  to  in- 
separable ^feature  of  capitalist  society. 
True  charity  nineteen  centuries  ago 
meant  to  sell  what  you  have  and  ''give  to 
the  poor".  Modern  charity,  wrote  Paul 
Lafargue,  '"'means  to  steal  Avholosale,  and 
ffive  away  retaiL"  In  America  charitable 
institutions  are  viewed  as  pillars  of  vir- 
tue and  somewliat  saci'osanct.  Little  won- 
der  that  the  sacred  name  of  charity  has 
shielded  operations  of  some^f  the^^mean- 
est  crooks  on  earth'*.  You,  Mr.  Average 
Citizen,  are  tJjeir  perenninl  victim, 

Faice  charities  rob  the  American  pub- 
lic of  an  estimated  $100,000,000  a  year. 
Chicagoans  are  swindled  of  $5,000,000, 
and  their  Los  Angeles  cousins  lose 
$10,000,000  annually.  The  *'take''  in  New 
York  city  is  purportedly  ''beyoud  estima- 
tion^'. It  was  against  such  exploitation 
that  the  New  YovkStar  protested ;  '*Many 
dubious  characters  have  made  a  career 
out  of  running  phony  charity  campaigns 
— entertainments,  games  of  chaneej  or 
high-prespure  solicitation? — under  the 
cloak  of  reputable  agencies.  Very  often, 
the  organization  or  charity  gets  less  than 
a  tenth  of  the  funds  rai^^ed  by  the  slick 
racketeers." 

The  nmltimillion-doHar  hoax  is  plied 
across  the  nation  through  four  common 
channels :  door-to-door  solicitation,strect 
and  subway  solicitation,  high-pressure 
teleplione  and  mail  solicitatioTi,  and  char- 
ity entertainments.  The  charity  racket- 
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eersj  quick  to  recognize  the  taking  waye 
of  many  orthodox  religions,  often  dup- 
licate the  formula  for  success.  "Many  of 
the  worst  rackets,"  commented  the  Statj 
''operate  under  the  protecting  cloak  of 
religion."  Tn  gome  states  it  is  an  easy 
accoiuplif^hmeitt  for  a  smart  operator  to 
get  himself  and  a  few  henchmen  incor- 
porated  as  a  "church'',  and  he  is  ready 
for  business.  A  more  highly  organized 
charity  racket  may  lease  copies  of  its 
certificate  of  incorporation  to  associates 
at  a  flat  rate,  or,  send  them  out  garbed 
aF^  "ministers"  or  ''nuus'\  giving  them 
25  to  50  perceJit  of  the  daily  haul.  One 
such  enterprise  was  the  ''Mount  Zion 
Remnant  Church  of  Christ"  in  Queens, 
Xew  1  orkj  w^hose  wliite-robed  "nuns*^  ad- 
mittedly received  50  percent  of  the  prof- 
its,  until  the  state  attorney  general  re- 
voked its  charter.  So  numerous  were  the 
charity  racketeers  dressed  as  nuna  or 
prie^tfe  iiv  N^v;  Yo^k,  tl\at  tlfl^  StiTD^ii 
Catholic  archdiocese  recently  instructed 
its  own  mendicants  to  cease  begging  in 
front  of  subway  stations  or  department 
stores. 

The  high-sounding  "American-Catholic 
Orthodox  Church''  was  another  outfit 
that  made  charity  a  worthwhile  enter- 
prise. For  fifteen  years  its  "Community 
Mission",  on  Manhattan's  West  40th 
street^  obtained  funds  to  finance  fictitious 
summer  camps  and  recreation  centers 
siipposedly  operated  by  the  ''mission*^ 
\'Vlien  prison  sentences  ended  their  ca- 
reer in  1946,  the  racketeers  were  picking 
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G^  pnblic's  pocket  for  $100,000  every 

year. 

"WoHhy  Charities*" 

Newspaper  accounts  of  thp  gmjigs-on 
of  saicK  ftwmdltrs  invariablv  lament  that 
some  "snrt^Iv  npeded"  fun^s  havti  been 
diverted  from  other  "worthy  charities*', 
Th€  general  icnpr^iriikOTi  conveyt^d  is  fiiin 
of  sympathy  for  the  "Ic^itiTnate"  ohar^ 
itieSj  which,  likp  fahled  royalty,  ''can  do 
no  WTon^/'  Such  subsidized  myths  would 
liave  you  believe  that  the  only  raek^teors 
in  charity  nre^  ex-bootlegp:erH,  ''out  of 
work"  since  the  repeal  of  jirohibition, 
Umiaual,  however,  was  Miami  Liff^s 
scri^Kining  headline  of  Januarv  22,  1940: 
''Miami  SalvHtioii  Aiiuy's  'Charity*  Is 
Nothing  but  a  Petty  EA<;KKTf*'  rnt^i*iised 
at  the  alleged  refusal  of  ttiis  welUknou-n 
orgnniTHtiori  to  ext<?rtd  its  charity  to  a 
blind  man  for  more  thnn  une  night,  the 
censure  declared ; 

We  think  Wa  the  most  vkious  and  hypoml- 
ioal  racket  «v^r  perpetrated  ui>un  Lht  rhaiit- 
ably  minded  people!  .  ,  .  This  ineidoni  shows 
thft  ^alyulhn  Army  reaUy  doesn't  ea^f^  for 
anything  or  any hody  .  .  .  that  ita  offi<'ial*  are 
interested  only  in  piling  aa  nrnioh  as  thpy  (.'an 
iato  their  treasury  (wonder  if  much  oi  it  poe^^ 
as  rumorfti^,  to  the  founders  of  the  racket  in 
EngkndT) — and  it  piJpR  up  pretty  Ijigh,  with 
aJ]  the  money,  s^rsp  paper,  old  furnirnre  anfl 
clothing  (ill!  <jf  which  h  quickly  <?aav<irte(i 
into  oash  and  evot  dedl  uut  to  the  poor,  aa 
populitrty  believed)  that  gxillihle  Miamiaria 
pour  into  it.  itiamians  should  cease  sqpport- 
ing  the  SaU'Atloti  Army.  .  ,  .  Thev  should  be 
jui&t  as  eaj-lous  toward  the  Salvation  Mmy  aa 
it  is  toward  the  needy. 

Miami  Life  probably  was  very  skepti- 
cal when  the  Salyation  Army  elaimed 
the  appointment  of  Frank  Costello  (ex- 
conviet  and  rejjiitftdly  head  of  the  nnajor 
racJrcte  in  Netr  Yort  city  and  t^hmg  Ihe 
eafitem  seaboard)  as  one  of  its  fund* 
raising  chH.irmen  was  all  an  accidents  cs- 
pceially  w^hen  the  Salvation  Army  ''de- 
cided it  had  flo  legal  right  to  refuse  th« 


$18,000  raised  by  Coetello,  becauae  it 
was  eontributed  for  religious  and  char- 
itable purposes". 

The  birth  of  the  new  eitate  of  Israel 
opened  up  new  vistas  of  operation  for 
the  charity  hoax  and  unleashed  a  host  nf 
"relief  for  Fah-stine  drive&.  Al^rt  to 
this  iJHH  threat  from  the  charity  ;^amo 
-was  reporter  Alhort  Peiitsi-h ;  "Tliere  are 
several  worthy  orpfiana*:^e3  in  Israef/^/ie 
wrote,  "hut  judging  by  the  multitude  of 
charity  solicitors  durinLiiff  New  York 
Jews  for  funds,  it  would  appear  that  all 
Palestine  ia  populated  exclusively  by 
nri)liansl'*  Fj\]>ert6  in  the  field  of  Jewish 
philanthropy  have  lotig  been  t'oncernnd 
about  the  activities  of  Haloytine  "char- 
ilit'ri*'.  Dr.  Mark  Wit'rIinitsftr'H  study  of 
th^  problem  fnr  ihf^  (\it{ncU  of  Jewi'ih 
i*>clerationft  and  Wcdfare  Knnds  in  194r> 
wa:5  caJidJd  in  ita  Jindin^e,  Adi*iittin^ 
diat  "MiUstanijttlly  le^-s^"  than  the  amount 
coUoetcd  by  Jewish  ajLjoncies  t^vtr  it^Hch- 
es  Palestine,  Dt.  Witohnitzer's  report 
rnvealed  : 

While  the  dffiees  vary  ROinewlint  in  their 
fund-raising  and  office -management  proce- 
durps,  many  nf  iJietii  ftill  Jtliurt  of  min/mum 
standards  established  by  endorsement  agen- 
cie-s  in  th?  philanthropic  field.  .  .  .  AdminlS' 
irnrive  and  fund-rnisin^  i^osls  are  e^tcessively 
high,  usually  amouniing  to  aboul  40  to  50  per^ 
cent  of  collections. 

Other  authorities  say  this  estimate  of 
**co5tfi^'  i?  too  low — a  bona  tide  Palestin- 
ian insiitution  r^j  cojjsJder  iiseJf  for- 
tunate if  it  receives  20  or  30  percent  of 
the  "charity^'  funds  raierid  here  in  its 
behairi 

iVo  Accounting  of  Fund*  Collected 

According  to  Nations  Bu&mc3s,  many 
charity  ^'campaigns  ar*^  conducted  by 
about  two  dozen  professional  fund-. 
raJFjng^  organisations,  which  operate  na- 
tionally, Most  of  these,  like  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  are  legitirrmtH 
buaincBsea.  There  arc  aleo  ae  many  as 
150  Ihss  legitimate  fund-raising  organi- 
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zations,  many  of  which  operate  only  in 
restricted  areas.  They  are  interested 
onlv  Ln  tlitir  share,  which  often  turns  out 
to  be  the  lion's  share".  In  the  1922-45 
period,  American  charities  raised  more 
than  $23  billion,  as  reported  in  the  ^ear- 
hook  of  Philanthropy,  But  wh«n  has 
charity's  priesthood  ever  given  the  pub- 
lic an  open  accounting:  of  the  billions 
rai&ed  in  behfilf  <>f  bumaiiityt  The  lack 
of  such  accounting  was  the  suhject  of 
severe  criticism  by  Kmanuel  M.  Joseph- 
son,  M.D,,  in  his  book,  Your  Life  Is 
Their  Toy: 

On€  of  the  principal  benefits  which  the  so- 
cial service  racketeers  confer  upon  mankiad, 
in  relurn  for  the  support  of  their  activities,  ia 
a  deluge  of  statistics.  They  publish  statistics 
on  ...  no  end  of  things.  But  never  has  the 
social  service  racket  published  any  statistics 
that  truthfully  reveal  what  their  support  costs 
the  public,  or  what  percentaj^e  of  the  funds 
which  they  gather  in  the  name  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  is  expended^n  their  omi  salaries. 
Sneh  information  is  systematically  refused  the 
public  who  contribute  and  support. 

As  to  how  the  activities  of  major  so- 
cial services  differ  from  the  everyday 
"garden  variety  of  rackets",  Dr.  Joseph- 
son  explained : 

In  no  wise  except  that  they  are  accepted  aa 
genteel  and  proper,  and  entirely  within  the 
law.  .  .  .  Wlien  organized  social  service  is  in- 
volved, fraudulent  collection  of  charitable 
funds  and  their  coftversioii  to  other  uses  than 
those  represented  to  the  contributor  becomes 
legaliited  and  sanetified.  The  very  magnitude 
of  the  funds  involved^ — billions  of  dollars  each 
year — ^haa  served  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
"respeotable"  of  the  Big  Business  group.  Fly- 
ing the  banner  of  "charity*',  and  consequently 
utterly  un.9uspecled  by  the  gullible  public,  it 
has  grown  into  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
racket- 
In  their  desire  for  wealth,  organized 
charity  has  long  considered  the  common 
beggar  a  serious  competitor.  Sucli  arti- 
cles as  "Don't  Give  to  Beggars"  {The 
Forym,  June  1938)  have  warned  the  pub- 
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lie  not  to  *'spare  tha.t  dime",  if  by  giving 
it  you  think  you  can  "fob  oiT  your  re- 
sponsibility  to  organized  charity^'.  When 
it  comes  to  charity's  responsibility  to  ac- 
count for  the  public's  funds,  they  insist 
that  "that  is  their  business".  No  doubt  it 
is  their  business,  and  a  profitable  one  at 
that. 

Charity  Begins  at  Colleciora*  Home 

Occasional  leaks  in  the  wall  of  secrecy 
surrounding  charity's  operators  show 
complete  agreement  on  "the  best  possi- 
ble way  to  spend  charitable  funds". 
Many  popular  charities  had  their  humble 
beginning  in  New  York  stat.e  around  tlie 
turn  of  the  century.  New  York's  chari- 
ties, among  the  country's  most  influen- 
tial, fell  into  such  disrepute  in  1914  that 
an  investigation  was  launched  in  the 
state  legislature.  Hearings  before  the 
Thompson  Committee  made  shocldng 
disclosures  of  the  misuse  of  charitable 
funds  by  the  "Charity  TruBt".  The 
"brains"  of  the  charity  rackets  often  held 
positions  in  several  organisations  by  in- 
terlocking directorates.  From  this  van- 
tage point  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  di- 
vert funds  to  personal,  political  and  com- 
mercial ends. 

Committee  hearings  uncovered  a  nest 
of  racketeers  in  charity.  The  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety netted  $20,000  a  year  from  only  two 
of  the  positions  held.  The  secretary  of 
the  society's  Buffalo  branch  received  a 
salaiy  $4,000  higher  than  that  of  the 
mayor  of  Buffalo.  The  head  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  it  was  learned, 
received  $100  per  "ivorking  day"  as  a 
Public  Health  Council  member,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  tixed  salary  of  $8,000  per  year 
as  SCAA  head.  Charity's  affiliations 
even  included  "reciprocal"  deals  with  big 
business- 
Senator  Thompson  later  introduced  a 
bill  to  further  investigate  the  charity 
swindle.  Mustering  all  of  its  resources 
and  paramours,  the  Charity  Trust  waged 
a  bitter  and  successful  fight  against  that 


lall,  which  died  Tender  the  governor's 
vetn.  The  wrath  of  pTiblic  gentuncnt 
forced  a  temporary  halt,  hi  Uie  illegal 
traffic.  When  the  embers  of  public  anger 
DO  longer  smoldered,  charitA*'^  leadership 
was  found  to  he  in  thn  hands  of  such  or- 
^anizationf;  as  ih^  New  York  Tuhpn^wlo- 
sis  and  Health  Aa^i^ociation,  al!  of  ^vhieh 
exploited  t>iH  ptihlic's  fear  of  dif^ea^e.  it 
is  that  same  fear  of  disease  tlint  loday 
bring^s  millions  of  ^do]larB  annually  into 
the  cofT**r;*  (if  organized  <:harity. 

The  oriee  to  help  fight  eanecTj  tnher- 
culosis»  heart  trouble  and  many  oth&r 
diseases  are  fanilllar  hob-stories '  whf^n 
charity  '*paps©s  tht*  hat'\  Frf>qiien*]y,  ns 
in  the  caf'e  of  **(Jhri?itTnaE  Keals",  the  na- 
tion's*  radio  and  press  join  hands  in  b<^- 
half  of  "the  cause".  Tht-  hulk  of  funds 
are  u?*ual]y  dividt^d  b(*twef>n  the  loeal  and 
national  or^cani nations.  A  small  fraction 
of  it  may  even  lip  nst^d  for  anbsidizing 
research.  The  people  who  generously 
rontribute  tn  the  t-harity,  however^  are 
l$d  to  beJieve  t^rt^y  ar**  dir<*ctJy  ^iding^ 
the  oppren^ed. 

The  use  of  t'lirif^tnmfl  soal  f  ands  by  the 
New  York  Tnbprrulot^is  and  Health  A^- 
Fooiation  was  revealed  in  a  liHh^r  lo  the 
New  York  Tifncs  l"fom  Dr,  Louis  I.  Har- 
ris, former  comniifii! Loner  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York^  ex  odlrio  and  honorary 
officer  of  Iho  local  association: 

So  far  h,-!^  I  have  ht^en  able  to  diaco%cr,  diir 
ihg  many  years  of  inrimate  couli(i.'U  an  utterly 
inisiRnificftnt  fraction  of  tho  several  milliohs 
roIleuLed  Ly  the  New  York  Tubrrculosis  and 
Health  As.S(7J^iwHon  ^^\Xl'il\^  the  f^arf  (iecadeaud 
6,  half  has  been  used  to  supply  diagnostic*  care, 
medical  treatmeat,  3anitt>num  of  ho&pital  cai-e, 
or  any  of  the  necessities  of  tuberculosis  po^ 
tients  or  their  families  Tn  fact,  I  m\\  confident 
that  none  of  the  money  i^  used  to  ii^sifrt 
tlioi^e  suffering  from  tuboroulo^is.  .  .  ,  th^ 
funds  have  heen  utiliztU  .  .  *  Urst  and  prin- 
oipfllly  for  sa^ati^st  to  workers  to  ^any  on  its 

If  the  prospective  eontrihiitor  to  \\\^ 
Christmas  seal  business  Avon  Id  carefully 


read  the  1949  Christnwis  sftal  aalea  iettftr, 
he  would  nowhere  find  th&  promiee  that 
money  received  goes  directly  to  the  TB 
viptini.  Thp  ou*i  seeking  charity's  aid, 
according  to  Dr.  E,  Joaephson,  is  "given, 
or  sold,  pamphlets  telling  him  what  at- 
tejition  he  should  hat^e,  where  he  ahould 
live,  what  he  should  eat — everything  but 
that  most  vital  advice^  where  he  could 
get  the  money  with  which  to  do  it". 

Scnre  Compaignn 

When  charityVnobleinstitutionfl  scare 
the  public  into  contributiTig  with  a  'Tmi 
may  be  noxt!'"  one  wonders  if  they  refer 
to  fhe  pwWic'*^  falling  victim  to  the  die- 
ease  or  to  the  charity  ratkf^t.  The  morbid 
fear  of  cancer  moves?  millions  to  pour 
their  money  into  the  canc(ir  association&j 
whirli  jneHihnnhly  wa^e  relentless  war 
on  the  disease.  According  to  Foiir  TAfe, 
Is  Their  Toif  (JoRcphsonj^  the  **war"  is 
more  Kt^alously  wap:ed  against  your 
pocket  book: 

These  ^^incer  iuywifltiona  have  not  used  ths 
funds  which  lht?y  havr  gathered  for  the  relief 
of  eanoer  vietims  or  for  the  payment,  nf  Jnsti- 
tutiona  for  their  care.  The  money  haa  been 
u>rd  for  Uie  paymcut  of  salanpB  to  the  medical 
Ikiss*:*  flnd  to  other  personnfl  and  fur  public-' 
ity,  propaganda  and  advertising  that  lured 
more  victims.  .  .  .  The  more  closely  one  atud- 
\^s  tht  situation,  the  mure  uiie  is  iwclined  to 
wonder  whmlii^r  tb^  true  function  of  these 
caneer  associations  is  not  to  place  cancer 
quackery  on  n  higher  level  and  on  a  more  lu- 
erative  financial  plpne. 

If  you  manage  to  tighten  your  h^art 
and  puree  stringy  enough  to  see  th  rough' 
the  exploitation  of  bugahoo  diBeases, 
don't  feel  too  confident  There  are  hun- 
dredg  of  othpr  cj»ai'iijes  i^r^'ing  you  up  as 
a  ''mark",  ''The  l^eeh  has  two  daughters /* 
say3  the  proverb,  'Spaying:  'Give,  give/ 
Lif fi  magazine  (November  14,  1949) 
showg  the  notion's  Community  Chests 
seeking  a  modest  $185,000,000  for  U.S. 
eliarities.  "'Even  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  traditionally  remainf»d  ahtof  from 
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nnited  eampaigns,  joined  in."  Why  look 
a.  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  when  all  you 
have  to  do  is  get  on  and  ride  it  in  the 
$185,000,000  "«harity  sweepstakes"?  The 
Red  Grosfi  did  just  that,  and  their  share 
of  "the  purse"  will  be  plenty.  How,  when 
and  where  the  impoverished,  sick  and 
needy  -will  benefit  from  the  fnnds  are  all 
good  qneetions  for  the  answer  man.  Char- 
ity's collectors  will  not  answer  them. 

Turning  to  the  World  Almanac  (1948) 
one  finds  the  NTational  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  considerate  enoug^h 
to  disclois*'  that '"since  the  estahlishment 
of  the  National  l^oundation  in  I93S.  a 
total  of  $3&,06D3e9.4S  has  been  left  with 
its  chapters  for  loeal  aid  to  infantile 
paralysis  victims".  In  the  same  period 
of  tin'ie  SaS, 944, 285.99  has  been  author- 
ized "for  reseac^h,  education  and  epidem- 
ic aid".  The  brief  report  does  not  reveal 
the  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  all 
that  time,  nor  doe.s  it  show,  beyond  a 
general  statement,  how  that  money  was 
actually  spent.  When  the  rasuUs  of  the 
1947  fund-raising  appeal  {$17,987 ,800.6(.i) 
are  compared  with  the  amount  author- 
ized "for  research"  in  a  t»m-year  pt-riod, 
one  wonders  what  became  of  thft  other 
millions  received  by  the  Foundation  in 
all  that  time.  No  accounting  is  given  of 
the  amount  applied  to  salaries  or  other 
"overhead". 

The  Foundation's  annual  "March  of 
Dimes"  is  held  during  the  last  two  weeks 
in  -January,  commemorating  tlie  anni- 
versary of  the  late  Pfef^ident  Uoosevclt's 
birthday.  The  function  of  the  "March  of 
Dimes",  prior  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  demise, 
was  carried  on  and  known  ay  the  Presi- 
dent's Birthday  Ball.  Interesting  is  the 
declaration  of  J)t.  Jo.'^eph  S.  Wall,  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School, 
before  a  Suhcohmiittee  on  Public  Health, 
Hospitals  and  Charities  of  D.C. ;  "Mot 
one  penny  of  that  fund  (Birthday  Ball) 
will  go  to  buying  a  crutcii  for  a  crip- 
pled chili,  The  majority  of  (he  dollars 
in  that  fund  will  go  for  the  purchase  of 
monkevR.''' 
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Attempts  to  Curb  the  Racketeers 

In  some  cities,  however,  alert  citiz«ie 
are  beginning  to  seek  a  basis,  if  any,  for 
their  faith  in  or^ifanized  charity's  widely 
toutetl    virtues.     Oakland,     California; 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  and  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  have  decided  to 
clamp  down  on  all  community-wide  fund- 
raising- activities.  Committees  have  been 
formed  to  investigate  the  status  of  any 
charity  seeking  the  public's  money.  If 
not  satisfi(,'d  with  an  organization's  wor- 
tliinesM  or  intei^rity,  the  committee  does 
not  approve  of  the  solicitation  and  ad- 
vises the  public  not  to  contribute.  Little 
Wonder  that  the  Winslon-Salein  commit- 
tee challenged  the  "March  of  Dimes".  It 
questioned  the  Foundation's  need  for 
more  thai]  $15,000,000  in  national  re- 
serves, plus  almost  as  much  "lying  idle" 
in  local  chapters.  The  committee  looked 
distrustfully  at  the  "campaign  costs"  of 
]2  percent,  plus  "administrative  costs" 
of  15.5  percent.  It  doubted  the  necessity 
for  the  Foundation's  increase  in  net  in- 
come froiri  $1,349,000  in  1939  to  nearly 
$18,000,000  in  1947.  In  hone?ty  to  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  citizens.  Winston- 
Salem  refused  to  approve  the  1948 
''March  of  Dimes". 

Other  attenipts  to  break  through  chari- 
ty's iron  curtain  of  secrecy  have  not  been 
so  successful.  The  grand  jury  of  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  on  April  26, 
1938,  recommended  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  RajiTioiid  F.  Aldrich  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  compel  charity  organi- 
zations: to  file  with  the  county  clerk  a 
statemenf  of  the  proposed  use  of  funds 
and  a  report  of  actual  disbursement 
Ilacketeers  in  charity  at  that  time  were 
found  to  be  getting  half  or  more  of  the 
proceeds  from  charity  campaigns.  Com- 
mendable wd^  their  recommendation  that 
a  commi.s;::ion  be  established,  similar  to 
Wall  Street's  S.E.C.,  to  guard  against 
charity  swindles.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  bogged  down  in  the  mires  of 
legislative  process  and  conveniently 
forgotten. 


Very  likely  future  attempts  to  smash 
the  charity  ring  will  me^t  a  similar  fate. 
Baeketeers  in  charity  are  too  well  en* 
trenched  in  this  materialislie  world  that 
lives  and  dies  in  pursuit  of  tlie  dollar. 
But  they  forget  the  inspired  proverb: 
"He  that  gatht^r*!th  treasurcB  by  a  lyin^ 
tongue  is  vain  and  foolish,  and  shall 
s  tum hie  upon  the  ^na ras  of  dea.  th. " 
— ProverhH  21:6,  Bouay. 


Lovers  of  rirftteousneas,  with  a  fenowf- 
edge  of  God's  Word,  realize  this  world's 
lack  of  true- charity  portends  its  early 
destruction.  The  incoming  new  world  of 
Jehovah  God  under  His  Christ  will  find 
all  racketeering  a  thing  of  the  past.  Un- 
der the  bounteous  Kingdnrn  ruk,  man- 
kind will  look  to  Jehovah  God  as  their 
true  Friend  and  Benefactor.  All  thanks 
will  tightly  ht^  givt^n  ta  JJmi,  the  Oiv^rcf 
"every  good  atid  perfect  giff*. 


^transportation  Troubles 


Tilodew  Plane 

The  jiilotlf^ss  plane  tbat  flew  over  New  Jcrtcy 
somo  time  ago  wa*  not  ]ust  a  new  deve[i>ij[iiettt. 
The  throttlp  on  it  had  been  Ittl  on  afl*^  th*>  motor 
VR&  cut  otf.  When  unothtr  pilot  span  the  pro- 
peller  the  motor  RtfirTr^d  and  tht  plane  zoomed  into 
the  *ir,  norrowly  missing  the  confniwd  pilot.  AJI 
airUueH  in  thti  vicinity  were  nlcHcd  until  the  pilol- 
1«M  plflne  flnRlly  crashed  twu  and  a  h*lf  hffuts 
after  its  take-off. 

Stear^pGu^^rcd  Autornvbties 

Some  ul  the  possible  reaaona  why  gasoline 
engines  replnrpii  Hteam  powtr  for  autoroobilea 
were  given  by  Alec  Hodson  nf  IjivcnhaUt  Eng- 
land, when  he  explained  to  a  prospective  buyer 
of  hifi  1901  steamtrr  that  there  ftre  eight  nmjor 
knobs  to  push  or  pull  and  five  assorted  water  and 
preesure  pumps,  making  driving  b  ^hole-time  job, 
with  no  time  Tyr  horedam  or  prroceupation  with 
eaenery.  The  Tnntor  ^ust  be  stsrtvH  with  a  matcb^ 
fttid  tho  foot  high  fi&mes  seorch  the  dHver.  Also, 
"on™  lighted  there  can  be  no  hanging  al»ont.  You 
have  d«»]ded  to  go  foj:  e  spin  and  you  sre  com- 
mitted to  it."  it  is  not  diffifinlt  to  understand  Lis 
final  statement  thnt  **when  you  drive  a  vehicle  t>f 
this  kind  pe^ijle  art  apt  to  re^rd  it  as  pM^lifl^^ 

Qhild  UveSf  Motonst  Died 

Pot  twen^-fiTO  years  George  Biermisser  had 
A  perfect  driving  jnecord*  then  a  22-moDfb-oM 
ehitd  just  se^mpd  tn  roll  into  the  i\"h(.i;bi  of 
George^a  milk  truok.  He  leaped  out^  rusbfd  the 
Btunned  boy  to  hia  mother,  and  waited  for  the 
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ambulance.  Tht*  JiiubulajiL-e  doctor  found  tTiat  the 
child  wfl?  nnbnTtj  hut  whpn  bft  turned  to  assure 
the  (ruck  rfnVpr  of  this  (iie  a'octor  foudrf  fftp 
trm-k  drii'cr  lyinc  on  the  floot.  The  horror  of  hit- 
ring  tho  ehild  bod  caui^ed  it  beuii  a^ttackt  and 
George  Biermig^r  was  d^ad. 

^h  Misting  Wife 

How  would  ypu  explain  thifi  ftitiiatiot]  to  a 
policeman  t  Yoa  are  fltoppcd  on  the  highway  hy 
an  offlwr  who  aaks  whvre  yuiir  wife  h,  Kdowinj^- 
tb»t  she  is  asJeep  in  rfie  frs^fr  s/w^  ffiff  p^tit  tWB- 
fldently  over  your  ahouldcr,  ojid  then  look  around 
to  e^e  that  tl"'  seat  ja  empty.  That  situation  faced 
Koy  Smith  in  Kankakp^f  Illinois.  Not  unlil  then 
did  he  roftlise  that  his  wife  had  gotten  out  at  the 
dlUi^  station  Rest  H'Odid  thirty  mites  hack  do^D 
Ihp  mad.  Sht  was  wailing  there  and  had  called 
ahead  to  have  the  poli»  send  her  hnsbfl.nd  haek 
for  her. 

Tcdcjtrian's  Vengeance 

The  -woman  driver  skidded  her  new.ydlcw  eon- 
veTtiblft  over  the  pedestrian  crosswalk  at  a  3au 
Antonio  intersection  juat  as  the  light,  tnmp.^!  red, 
and  waited  there  for  it  to  change.  "Why  don't  you 
back  upf"  Bsk^d  a  man  in  work  nlothefi  And 
h«ivy  shoes,  "Mind  your  own  businees/'  she  re- 
torted. Apparently  hifi  hiisinfBfi  wafi  on  the  other 
Side  of  th£  stre^t^  f<}r  with  his  rough  ^/ocs  ^riad 
ing  into  the  paint  hn  Kt^ppetf  up  on  the  fender^ 
then  to  the  hood,  down  the  other  sidc^  and  casually 
walked  away. 
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Easing  the 


By  "AsvfLkBl"  corretpandont 
In  Southern   Rhodesia 

IS  YOUR  country 
struggling  under  an 
acute  housing  shortage? 
Do  you  live  in  a  country  where  many 
thousands  are  lured  into  cities  by  better 
wages,  and  where  inimigrants  are  walk- 
ing the  streets  and  sleeping  in  parks  be- 
cause of  lack  of  accommodations?  Does 
Big  Business  control  your  government  to 
the  extent  that  it  hinders  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  houses  and  apartments  and  the 
letting  of  these  at  reasonable  rates?  If 
your  answer  to  these  questions  is  "yes", 
then  tell  your  ofTiciala  to  come  to  South- 
ern Ehodkia  to  learn  a  lesson  in  success- 
fully tackling  an  exfremely  acute  hous- 
ing problem. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  problem 
the  government  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
has  had  to  face,  let  us  review  the  situa- 
tion since  a  few  years  back.  This  seli'- 
governing  British  colony  boasts  the  high- 
est I'ate  of  immigrants  per  population 
since  1945  of  any  country  in  the  worlds 
barfing  only  Israel.  It  now  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  120,000  Europeans, 
2,000,000  Africans  and  a  few  thousand 
Colored  and  Indians.  Of  the  120,000  Ru- 
ropeans,  44,000  of  them  came  within  the 
last  tliree  years  from  the  United  King- 
dom or  other  countries.  During  1947, 
13,000  of  these  entered  the  colony,  17.000 
in  IMH  and  14,000  in  1949.  Just  think, 
about  '.itt  percent  of  the  total  European 
population  moved  in  within  three  years! 

Well,  you  can  seeivhat  a  time  the  gov- 
ernment mast  have  had  wondering  what 
to  do  with  them  all.  They  wanted  these 
immigrants  here,  because  the  more  Eu- 
ropeans there  are  the  qui<;ker  the  country 
will  develop.  And  yet  here  were  literally 
hundreds    of  people    sleeping   on    park 
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benches  or  anywhere 
they  eould  find  a  place 
to  lie  down,  waiting  for 
Word  of  something  they 
could  call  home,  What  to 
dot  was  the  question  demanding  answer. 

Rommed-Earth  Housing 

About  the  time  \vhen  this  problem  was 
at  its  worst,  in  1947,  a  private  housing 
board  was  taken  over  and  financed  by  the 
government.  This  board  was  asked  by 
the  government  to  put  up  as  many  houses 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
No  time  to  wait  for  material  and  finances 
to  put  up  permanent  dwellings.  It  must 
be  something  temporary,  and  the  mate- 
rial used  must  he  available  immediately. 
The  most  abundant  material  on  hand, 
and  that  which  did  not  need  to  be  im- 
ported, was  dirt — just  plain  dirt.  Thus 
was  begun  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of 
hundreds  of  pise  dt>  tt^rre  houses,  as  they 
are  (tailed  (mentioned  in  November  8^ 
1949,  Awakr,!] ;  the  quickest  answer  to  a 
desjjerate  eal!. 

Those  at  the  head  of  this  board  were 
public-spirited  men,  who  energetically 
entered  into  this  scheme.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  even  donned  work  clothes  and 
shared  in  the  erection  of  the  first  few 
JiQuses.  Much  planning  had  to'  be  done  in 
a  hurry.  Sites  had  to  be  found  in  the  moBt 
suitable  centers  of  the  colony.  These  sites 
had  to  be  sutfb  that  .sewerage  pipes  could 
be  easily  connected  with  the  city  main. 
Streets  had  to  he  laid  out.  City  water  had 
to  he  considered.  All  this  meant  contend- 
ing with  the  slow-moving  municipal 
authorities. 

Finally  all  this  was  done.  Now  the  next 
step  is  to  start  building.  First  the  con- 
crete foundation  is  put  in,  probably  for 
several  houses  at  the  same  time.  Then 


wooden  frames  are  put  up,  and  into  these 
is  poured  moistened  earth  that  is  finally 
to  make  up  the  fourteen-inch  walls  of  the 
house.  As  this  dirt  is  poured  in,  iiydraulic 
rammers  keep  ramming:  it  until  it  be- 
comes almost  Hi?  hard  as  cement.  In  fact, 
more  recently  they  have  been  sprinkling 
a  small  amount  of  cement  in  with  the 
earth.  As  the  walls  go  up,  the  door  and 
window  casements  are  put  in. 

At  last  the  ramniing  is  conipiefed,  the 
wooden  frames  removed  and  the  walls 
g-one  over  with  a  rough  plaster.  No"w 
comes  the  usual  laying  of  water  pipes, 
wiring  for  electricity,  and  the  painting. 
Most  of  the  pises  are  painted  sand,  green 
or  light  blue,  althou^ii  some  are  white 
or  some  other  color.  The  roofs,  which  are 
tirftber  covered  with  thatch,  aluminum  or 
asbestos,  display  brilliant  colors,  such 
as  bright  red,  green,  etc. 

Bousing  Shortage  Emed 

And  so  you  have  your  house.  Or, 
rather,  1,911  of  them,  aa  that  is  the  num- 
ber built  from  August  1947  to  November 
1949.  In  some  places,  such  as  Bulawayo, 
there  were  times  when  an  average  of  one 
pise  per  day  was  going  up.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  prevented  this  average  from 
being  kept  up  was  the  slowness  on  the 
part  of  the  municipality  in  making  con- 
nections with  the  city  mains,  granting 
plots  of  land  to  build  on,  and  other  such 
factors.  Since  1947  nine  different  types 
of  pises  have  been  built,  each  tyjie  bein^ 
an  improvement  over  the  previous  ones. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  doors, 
fixtures,  roofs,  etc.  At  first  tlte  doors 
were  just  plain  boards,  not  unlike  the 
storm  doors  used  in  the  northern  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  wintertime. 
Now  they  are  the  samp  as  you  would  find 
in  any  modern  home.  The  baths,  at  first 
cement,  are  now  porcelain.  As  to  size, 
all  are  either  two-  or  three-bedroom 
houses.  This  makes  them  quite  suitable 
for  average-size  families.  Actually  they 
are  built  primarily  for  those  with  chil- 
dren or  other  dependents. 
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This  brings  us  to  another  very  inter- 
esting feature  eoneerning  this  housing 
program.  The  rent  is  quite  reasonable; 

seven  pounds  fifteen  shillings  ($21.70) 
for  two-bedroom  houses,  and  ten  pounds 
five  shillings  ($28.70)  for  three-bedroom 
houses,  including  water.  Only  families 
with  at  least  two  children  (one  in  the 
ease  of  returned  soldiers)  and  who  have 
been  living  in  the  colony  for  six  months 
or  jnore  are  eligible  for  these  houses. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  usual,  "Sorry, 
no  children  allowed."  Speaking  from  per- 
sonal experience,  I  know  it  is  impossible 
1o  get  a  pise  house  except  under  these 
tondition^i. 

Of  course  the  Housing  Board  has 
undertaken  oth^r  building  besides  that 
of  pisS  de  terre.  Prefabricated  flatlets 
h-id  gone  up  tp  the  number  of  628  by 
November  19i9.  And  now,  as  the  housing 
situation  is  somewhat  eased,  time  is  be- 
ing taken  to  put  up  niore  permanent 
dwellings.  Right  here  we  might  say  that 
t?ie  pi?es  are  estimated  to  have  at  least 
twenty  years'  life  in  them.  For  all  of  these 
the  workshops  of  the  Housing  Board, 
consisting  of  three  hangars  situated  in 
Salisbury,  turn  out  almost  100  percent 
of  the  work  done.  Tlie  "'prefabs"  are 
built  there,  window  casements,  doors 
and  all,  and  then  they  are  merely  fitted 
together  for  use.  Parquet  hardwood  floor 
material  for  the  permanent  homes,  tim- 
bers for  ceilings,  etc.,  are  all  lathed  and 
trimmed  in  these  w^oi'kshops.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  three  years  ago 
one  cross-cut  saw  was  all  the  equipment 
on  hand,  but  now  one  hears  the  steady 
hum  of  siLws,  lathes  and  several  other 
machines. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this 
activity?  Has  it  he]i>ed  cope  with  the 
housing  problem  ?  Yes,  it  has  done  that' 
and  more.  Four  centers  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia now  have  one  or  more  pise  sites. 
These  are  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  Umtali 
and  Grwelo.  By  November  1949  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  found  refuge  in  the 
pise  houses  alone,  without  counting  the 
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flats  and  others,  and  also  the  tremendous 
amount  of  private  building  going  on.  Til 
Bulawayo  the, pise  ^e  terre  houses  haye 
absorbed  almost  five  thousand  home- 
hianters,  while  other  ventures  of  the 
Housing  Board  there  liave  taken  another 
two  thousand.  But  more  than^that,  this 
undertaking  has  given  emplojmient  to 
hundreds  of  the  very  immigrants  who 
made  the  emergency  which  has, had  to  be 
met.  Also  thousands  of  natives  have  been 
able  to  "find  employment, .  "whicjh  has 
helped  to  solve  another  problem  for  the 
government. 

Drawbacks,  and  the  Complete  Solution 

Of  course  some  will  and  do  complain 
about  these  houses,  and  with  some  justi- 
fication, but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  the 
Housing  Board  which  causes  the  com- 
plaint. For  instance,  the  main  roads  may 
continue  to  be  poor  and  inadequate  to 
carry  such  an  increase  in  traffic  Such  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Housing  Board.  Or, 
if  the  sewerage  has  not  been  suitable  it 
ia  likely  because  the  municipality  has 
been  slow  to  make  connections  with  the 
main.  Other  drawbacks  can  also  be  at- 
tributed to  outside  causes.  Some  houses 
show  slackness  in  workmanship,  but 
these  are  few  and  far  between.  There 
have  been  cases  where  strings  have  been 
pulled,  thus  causing  the  usual  policy  to  be 
temporarily  forgotten.  As  an  example  of 
this  we  have  the  case  of  a  family  of  six 
pushed  into  a  two-bedroom  house,  while  a 
couple  with  one  child  occupied  a  hoiise 
with  three  bedrooms.  But  these  are 
things  to  be  expected  under  the  present 
system  of  things.  The  remarkable  thing 


is  that  such  acts  have  not  occurred  more 
often  than  they  have. 

Admittedly,  it  is  not  a  perfect  solution 
to  the  country's  housing  difficulties.  De- 
spite the  miniber  of  houses  and  flatlets 
that  have  gone  up,  two  thousand  are  still 
living  in  the  old  Salisbury  Royal  Air 
Force  barracks  waitirg  for  permanent 
accommodation.  Thousand?  of  others  are 
seeking  temporary  shelter  in  hotels, 
trailer  camps  and  even  in  native  huts, 
hoping  for  the  day  when  word  will  come 
through  saying  they  have  a  house  to 
move  into.  But  even  taking  theBe  facts 
into  consideration  it  wiil  he  confessed  by 
most  people  that  the  government  has 
made  at  least  an  admirable  attempt  to 
give  a  home  to  those  who  have  tied  from 
the  economic  problems  and  reKtrictions 
of  other  countries  and  who  now  seek  a 
livelihood  here  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  To 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  it  must 
he  said  that  for  the  short  time  the  Houa- 
ing  Board  ha„¥>  he,y,i\  Qpeiratiiag  it  has  d<>^fe 
a  big  job  and  has  done  it  well. 

However,  there  is  only  One  Govern- 
ment able  to  satisfy  perfectly  all  the 
needs  of  the  people,  housing-  as  well  as 
other  needs.  Only  One  Government  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  political  and  commer- 
cial curtailments.  Just  One  Government 
possesses  the  power  to  do  what  all  other 
governments  have  failed  to  do.  That 
Government  is  the  heavenly  Theocracy. 
Under  its  administration  none  will  have^ 
to  tileep  in  parkft  or  railwe.y  stations,  hu.t 
each  will  build  his  own  home  and  inhabit 
it,  not  for  ten,  fifteeri  or  twenty  years, 
but  for  all  eternity. 
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Tsychiatric  Prattle 

■^  Dr.  Dora  Papara,  visiting  G-rcek  psyehia.triat  and  assistant  superintendent  of  a  gov- 
emment  mental  hospital  in  Athens,  declares:  "Love  is  a  contmuation  of  the  fairy  take 
of  our  childhood.  It  ia  soamthing  which  cornea  lo  an  £!nd  very  quickly,  more  quickly  than 
moat  people  believe.  But  if  you  maxry  a  man  ivho  is  a  good  father,  at  least  you  will  have 
a  good  child."  Kvefi  vi  5<n).  Aija't  YiitiU^  Ivka  tli<;  ui'i,n  ta  (itgiTi  -Nvtlv,  5i><a  -^vlL  gTsys  n-sai^ 
to  him  and  a  "praetieal  affection  will  develop",  tlic  lady  doctor  behevas. 
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;':-{,  '  ;  "ill'.]  st=iv-  vvi;!-! 
!'.-  fie'  :•<:■  :4'~'-',-^-A\  \  ■ 

erery  ten  batiies  being 
;  neeesaitatH  some  form  of 
■atnipiit  fur  aw  many  as  one 

EN  a  New  York  p<;rsoiii  tu  five  in  tliit;  wuntry  alone;  af- 

Tiiiies  liook  re-  feet  the  liv«;ii  of  practically  every  fanuly 

i  is  an  "age  oi'  i"  the  ■W'orld,  and  reqTur<;  the  b'liilding  of 

e  JinerrMtnaE  the  people,  a.31  speMal  eomnranities  wk-re  five,  six.  and 

the  people  now  living,  are  alive  only  be.  seveEi   tbouw-md  victim^;  would  have  to 

i'ansB  tliey  biivK  tliirafar  c.arapedaBnihi-  Ji™  separated  from  their  famiOeK  and 

latrora  in '■■"'ao  a^fMil  BlaTifi-bif;r(m  a  mass-  wmsmurntk's   for  moiriflis,  years  and  in 

\>raduetio(i  htiHm  for  both  military  arnl  soiiie^casys  for  a  l.ife£une'\ 

polltieal  purposes".  He  wrote:  This  diBagter  is  no  "mi^re  fantas;r"  bat 

N«!Ter  before  tjave  m-  mmy  mrvvvoTB  Iweii  "already  an  existing  reality",  tlie"  U.  N„ 

K'ntterad  all  over  the  world.  Men  aorf  women  president  dCT-lared,  And  no  editorial  ava- 

Bm  today  waSltiu^  tho  streets  ot  mosit  of  tlie  lanche,  no  r:li3DiDr  of  the  jieople,  no  -imr- 

world's  s^reat  <atics  who  liave  sui'yived  hoi-rora  liameutfi;  of  iium,  m\  corn'Iave  al  seJen.. 

beyond  imagination  and  efctmccs 'beyond  sal-  tists,  no^t  ^"vwi  a  religimus  crnsade,  can 

colatioiL  They  are  ^M  Yntmim  of  Gcirraaii  do  anyt|-iij!i],^  to  alleviiito  t})«  world's  in- 

deaLh  fac1»:ries(,  of  Soviet  slave  labor  eamps,  sanity.  General  Komuio  painted  tins  hor- 

of  Japaa««  jjiiwoos,  of  war  in  cyery  climate,  rendouB  eauvas  out  ot  faet.iial  data  f'T'oio 

of  raddm   wita^;! raphes  »d   [oTig-  years  of  fhe  offires  of  ibe  IJ.  S.  Kurivcon  Qent-raL 

rsear-starvatiuu.  if'"-  *^^-  W-  Puhiift  lloalth  8(^rviee  and  tlu- 

■'       Hone  haB  survived  iioHrathed.  Even  in  ^oj^f^  ^-S'"!^^!''''  Organizatioyu  The  spw-to^r 

America  suid  otliGr  minvaded  countries  "^^^  '^  dnv-mg  the  world  to  ni.samty  ig 

the 'hot  breath  ol  ealamitoiis  fear  M.?,  f°  unrelcntufg-,  immovable  fear  of  no 

■  reared  the  hoiirts  of  the  popolace  tmtil  longer  mrnmnng.  fcleanor  Roosevelt  piio- 

hysteria  relgnH  soTereiKn.  A!l  exist  in  a  tographed   it^-  malefic,  face  in  tlio  eoh! 

world  of  cIoek-roiMd  unccrtaivdies.  Peo-  ^-^^ht  of  printed  words  when  she  wrote; 

ply  are  living'-  m  the  tmd  of  I'ear  which,  The  Jmman  mee  ium  pcrisiiited  EntiE  now 

according  to  U.  S,  Sapreine  Court  Jus-  largely  b*;eai(we  it  has  had  an  ample  mars!m  for 

tiw.   Bkckf  ''Islinds  the  rhmn   an<l   ob-  error.,  It  eoidd  raak^  mistaken,  bot  myvm:  on  m 

srares  the  reat^onin^^  power."  It  briisgs  to  large  a  scale  a'i  to  threaten  iSp  own  eiiBtau^e 

mhtd  the  proverb:  '''Where  there  is  no  it  eimld  bKlulyv  in  war,  despoil  the  eorth  on 

vision,  11x9  peqpjp  p«nt?lL'*  whieh  il;^  siiUsist(!iK«  iSeiH'odnd,  and  eoj^iif*'  in 

Actoally,  tbe  fears  md  perplexities  of  massaere,  inviMsd  disKase  nml  plague  out  of 

*g®  have   led    to^  a  tilth  and  igittiraiice;  it  etmld^lo  all  thc^thioi,^g 

■mental;  breakdown  of  t:he  woaid,  afflicting  make  all  thew  raistakes  ag,aiii  mvi  again,  mid 

yo.anK  a,iid  old.  Defmmg  ttiis  world-wide  yet  have  an  ample  awhion  ammid  uHiriiat^- 

Bimtal  ilirieKs  as  sometbing   "deadher  r;!,totro[fbii.  It  e»n  no  lom^T  diM;tMt, 

than  atom  l>onib.s",  the  president  of  the  .               „        ..     ..        ,,    j  «       ,,,, 

0.  N,  General  Assembly,  General  Carlos  ^^  ^S<'  ^*^  '^''^l^'^^J  ^^  "'"^'"  ^^^-    >inniafi 

>,  pointed  up "ik  awful  propor^.  Bature  miiwt    hnd  .some  ^.rent  uiiEtyiiiK 

";ii5g  what  woisld  happen  if  ^o^-'iJ^'  ^■^J'^^^'  wiil  change  its  nature  from  a 

d  suddenly  been  coBlroiited  will  to  war  to  a  will  to  peace,"  warBcd 

with  a  scourge  wMch  wonld  fill  e%''erv  William  datnes.   Some  ntnRter  sorj^eon 
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must  operate  on  man's  natuie.  The  char- 
ter pf  the  Uniteii  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Org-anization 
(UNESCO)  declares,  "Since  -wars  begin 
in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peaof;  must  be 
introducod." 

Who  Shall  Be  the  Savior? 

From  the  brink  of  peril  can  humanity 
turn  to  the  U.  NJ  Rack  in  1947  the  sec- 
retary gf^neral  of  t!i^.  U.  N.  buoyantly 
predicted:  "AVhen  we  in  the  United  Na- 
tions apply  ourselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education^  of  health,  of  the  gen- 
eral living  standard,  or  of  communica- 
tions or  housing  in  the  most  remote  and 
backward  eonntry^ — we  are  removinj?  tlie 
germs  which  one  day  wouhi  ]cad  the 
world  to  its  final  Armaj?eddon."  Alas! 
the  se<?rGtary  general's  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing year  of  1948  would  hnn^  abnnt 
agreement  "among  the  world  powers  and 
a  settlement  of  tlieir  problems"  brought 
instead  the  lugubrious  headlines  "United 
Nations  Expected  to  Drop  All  Dis- 
armament Plans"  and  "Fifty-Year  Arms 
Plan  Mapped", 

People  are  learning  that  to  lean  on  pol- 
ities for  salvation  from  world  disaster 
is  to  lean  on  a  broken  stick.  Political 
analyst  Raymond  Swing  could  hardly 
have  stated  that  truth  more  bluntly  when 
he  weighed  the  failure  of  modern  states- 
manship, declaring.  "Strength,  in  the  full 
past  meaning  of  the  word,  is  no  more. 
What  remains  is  only  the  strength  to  de- 
strov;  .  .  .  Unable  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion,' statesmanship  is  simply  making  an 
effort  to  influence  the  area  and  intensity 
of  deiitruetion.  It  is  trying  to  do  this  by 
inerea-'^ing  the  means  of  destruction, 
wliieh  is  to  hetray  its  full  and  horrible 
helplessness.  .  .  .  Statesmanship  has  ar- 
rived at  a  dead  cvd." 
■  The  words  are  truer  in  a  fuller  sense 
than  the  added  italics  indicate,  because 
the  shape  of  thing's  this  political  prophet 
decries  brings  humanity  to  the  time  fore- 
fold  in  the  Word  of  earth's  Creator  and 
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Liberator:  "Iff^e  thank  thee.  Lord  God 
almighty,  who  art"  and  wast,  that  thou 

hast  assumed  thy  great  power  and  be- 
gun to  reign ;  the  na'tio'^s  were  enraged, 
hut  thy  wrath  has  come,  .  .  ,  the  time 
for  destroying  the  destrovers  of  the 
earth."— Revelation  11 :  17,  iS,  Moffaii. 

Religion  More  Worn  Out  than  Politics 

A  force  more  potent,  more  renovating 
than  politics  must  come  to  mankind's 
rescue.  It  must  come  in  the  form  of  a 
moral  power  mighty  enough  to  regener- 
ate and  control  human  nature,  turn  it 
about-face  from  the  paths  of  selfishness 
to  the  paths  of  unseifislmesa.  Politics,  a 
means  to  power,  assuredly  is  second  only 
to  tlie  love  of  gain  as  a  pathway  to  seliish 
attainment.  "If  the  world  is  long  to  sur- 
vive, the  gigantic  power  which  man  has 
acquired  through  atomic  energy  must  be 
matched  by  spiritual  strt'iigth  of  greater 
magnitude,"  warned  President  Truman. 
Then  he  cried  r  "Oh  for  an  Isaiah  or  a 
Saint  Paul  to  reawaken  a  sick  world  to 
its  moral  responsibilities!" 

The  president,  addressing  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  representatives 
of  organized,  orthodox,  world  religion, 
naturally  would  not  recognize  any  "spir- 
itual strength"  other  than  what  generates 
from  siieh  worldly  religion.  For  example, 
he  would  not  recognise  Isaiah's  own 
voice  crying  out  today  witli  all  the  force 
of  its  prophi-tii^al  fulfill] n cut — a  fact  Isa- 
iah himself  foretold,  declaring : 

Stay  yoTirselvea,  and  wonder;  cry  ye  out, 
jind  cry :  they  are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine ; 


tbey  stagger,  but  jiot  with  strong  drink.  For 
the  Lord  huth  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit 
of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes:  the 
proph«(a  ftud  your  rulers,  the  seers  hath  h* 
covered.  And  the  vision  of  all  is  beeome  unto 
you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  s<?aled, 
which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  say- 
ing, Bead  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he  saitli,  I 
cannot;  for  it  is  sealed ;  and  the  book  is  de- 
livered to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying.  Read 
this,  I  pray  thee:  and  he  saith,  I  am  not 
learned.  Wherefore  the  Lord  said,  Forasmuch 
as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  month, 
and  with  their  lips  do  honour  m«,  but  have  re- 
moved their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear 
toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men : 
th£r£i<?r«,  behold,  I  will  prfteeed  to  do  a  mar- 
vellous work  among  this  people,  iiven  a  mar- 
veilou>  work  and  a  wander :  for  the  wisdtim  of 
their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  under- 
atailding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid. 
—leaiah  29:9-14. 

Religion  Cries  for  "More  Politics" 

Now  if  polities  has  reached  its  dead 
end,  and  religion  is  the  last  straw,  then 
what  has  religion  got  to  offer? 

Here  is  a  sample.  Certainly  tlie  aver- 
age clergyman  should  be  asliaiiied  to 
claim  it  for  his  own.  As  Dr.  John  Ben- 
nett, professor  of  Christian  theology  and 
ethics  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of 
N"ew  York,  recently  admitted  before  a 
conclave  of  America's  foremost  religions 
scholars  and  educators,  communism  has 
gained  its  power  because  of  the  failure  of 
Christendom's  religion.  Hence  religion 
must  come  forth  with  a  more  appealing 
call  than  the  materialistic  appeal  of  com- 
munism. This  is  the  eras  of  orthodox 
religion's  dilemma;  what  can  she  offer? 
"To  compete  against  communism,  we 
need  constantly  to  teach,  stress  and  in- 
ealeate  a  positive  ideologj',"  cried  a  Min- 
neapolis Lutheran  pastor. 

But  what  "positive  ideology"?  Not  the 
positive  ideology  of  God's  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment under  Christ  Jesus  as  exercis- 
ing irresistible  power  in  the  earth  noiv, 
that  is  drawing  sineere-Iiearted  persons 
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together  from  across  the  barriers  of  reli- 
gion and  race,  from  beyond  the  iron  cur- 
tains of  political  ideologies,  into  a  real 
unity  of  mind  and  confidence,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  a  new  world  of  endless 
life  and  happiness  as  soon,  now,  as  God's 
Armaj^eddon  destroys  "the  destroyers  of 
the  earth".  ~No,  what  the  pastor  advocates 
is  about  all  that  any  religious  clergyman 
can  advocate— a  man-made  political  idt'- 
ology.  Because  Pastor  Hjortland  hap- 
pens to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
and  not  Spain,  Russia  or  Indian  he  ad- 
vocates democracy.  "We  must  teach  chil- 
dren what  dem,oeracy  is  and  also  the  cost 
ol  crealing  it."  He  iJlustrates  his  "pos- 
itive ideology"  in  action  by  describing 
an  "ideal  Armistice  day  parade".  There 
would  be  the  American  flag  and  the  sol- 
dier in  uniform,  the  nurse,  the  doctor, 
the  teacher,  the  housewife,  the  mechanic 
and  the  farmer.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession would  be  carried  a  banner  de- 
claring: "These  are  all  patriots  if  they 
do  their  chosen  task  for  the  eomraon 
good." 

Mussolini's  Italy,  Hitler's  Germany, 
Lenin's  Russia,  all  reveled  in  these 
souped-up  star-spangled  parades.  Today 
communist  countries  go  wild  over  them, 
The  more  religion  blesses  them,  the  more 
the  flag  is  waved,  the  deeper  into  the 
heart  and  mind  of  y<inth  is  stahiped  a 
super-heated  patriotism,  a  fanatical,  hys- 
terical, political  nationalism.  It  does  not 
show  disrespect  for  democracy  nor  the 
flag  to  t'ay  this.  But  the  clergyman  who 
waves  the  flag  and  bandies  the  popular 
political  creed  not  only  betrays  the  fact 
that  his  religion  cannot  stand  of  its  own 
strength,  but,  worse  still,  he  cheapens 
God's  Word  by  using  it  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  world's  friendship. 
thereby  making  himself  the  enemy  of 
God  and  Christ,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  "is  not  from  hence,"  "has  no 
such  origin."  (James  4:4;  John  18:36; 
see  An  American  Translation)  In  reality, 
what  better  thing  has  religion  to  offer  in 
this  present  life  than  more  politics  * 

A  WAKE! 


But  if  politics  has  reached  its  dead 
end,  where  does  that  leave  religion! 
Worse  than  dead,  is  correct.  "It  must  be 
said  that'  the  record  of  the  government 
[in  stopping  the  spread  of  eoimnunisra] 
is  better  than  the  record  of  the  churches," 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  International  Justice 
of  the  I'Vderal  Council  of  Churches,  ad- 
mitted before  the  Missions  Council  of 
tke  Cottgregational  CKristian.  Cliarehe^. 
—New  York  Times,  February  14,  1&50. 

Religion  Responsible  for  Delinquency 

"People  commit  crinie_t^  because  of  the 
disastrous  decay  of  relig^ion,  faith  and 
hope,"  FBI  chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
quoted  ay  saving  by  Drew  PenrtioTi  on 
Augustus,  1942.  Witli  that  the  Bible  not 
only  agrees  but  g-oes  so  far  as  to  place 
all  the  bloodguilt  of  the  world  upon  false 
religion's  head.  (Eevelfttionl8:24)  What 
religionist  can  deny  it? 

Look  back  no  farther  than  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  Thirt>^  Years'  War 
that  gave  birth  to  Protetilantism  and 
planted  the  seeds  of  modern  world  ■^^■al•^^. 
Looting,  robbery,  rape,  torture,  murder 
and  wholesale  massacre  were  common- 
place in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Towns 
were  burned,  villages  deserted,  a  third 
of  the  cultivated  land  reverted  to  wilder- 
ness. Peasants  fled  to  the  forests  in  out- 
law hands  called  "wolves"',  and  preVed 
npon  civilians  end  the  soldiers  of  both 

ceased.  Economic  life  was  r«ined-  A 
fourth  of  the  population  was  killedl  Fi- 
nally the  people  of  Europe  sickened  of 
slaughter  and  no  longer  thought  it 
worthwhile  to  fight  about  differences  of 
religion. 

Historians  pee  a  very  strong  parjiHtl 
between  the  Thirty .  Years'  War  period 
and  the  present  period  of  ideological 
struggles-  Will  religion,  courting  all  sides 
of  the  conflict,  needle  humanity  on  to 
tight  over  reiigion-fosterftd  differeiic^s 
of  soeial  organization  and  philosophy  un- 
til the  peoples  once  more  sicken  of  the 
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earnaee  and  throw  off  worldly  religion 
heraelf?  See  Revelation  17:15-18. 

A  Harlot  That  Hires  Her  Lovers 

Politics  will  not  always  supinely  align 
itself  with  any  brand  of  religion,  but 
religion  will  play  the  harlot  with  any 
political  ideolog>-.  To  illustrate,  the  Or- 
thodox Church  in  cr.niii^t  times  branded 
Bolshevism  as  the  instrument-  of  the 
VVftwSV,  W\.  ^^\^T  Wifj  ¥iT»jt>VieTi'K  'trrarrrffn 
and  during  the  heat  of  the  war  with  Hit- 
ler the  Russian  patriarch  declared  that 
the  Bolshevik  ptate  was  returning  people 
to  '■'primitive  Chrif^tianity" ;  and  in  1945 
Patriarch  Alexius  directed  a  reporter  to 
inforjn  the  We.'jtttni  world  that  "com- 
oiuni-sni,  aside  from  its  niaterialiKtieand 
ath*>ist  theories,  is  quite  acceptable  to  the 
Orthodox".  "iVIonasteries  are  based  on 
communist  foundations."  "We  consider 
that  Jof^eph  Yissai'ionovieh  Stalin  has 
created  the  best  pot^sible  condition  for 
the  woT'k  of  our  Cimrch." 

Opposing  the  patHarch  of  Moscow, 
the  pope  of  Kome  [in  his  .speech  to  Ger- 
man (.Catholics  September  5,  li)48)  de- 
fmi^fi  coiinnunisni  as  "an  enemy  of  the 
Church",  against  whif^h  Roman  Catholics 
"may  even  come  to  a  fight  to  the  last  drop 
of  biood".  At  odds  with  both  patriarch 
and  pope,  and  hoping  to  shine  up  to 
capitalist  democracy,  the  fonner  pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Council  of  Protes- 
tant Churches  urges  (hat  the  summons 
ol  Wit:'  pD-pt  \x>  a  ""noVy  ^waf  'oe  rejected 
as  tlie  "minister  suggestion  of  the  Devil". 

But  which  of  orthodox  religion's  weak- 
hearted  mouthpieces  calls  for  God's 
Kingdom  rule  from  heaven  through 
Christ  JeKUS  to  work  for  mankind'5  ben- 
fctit  on  earth  today?  Not  one.  Instead  of 
being  a  virgin  bride  for  Clirij^f,  worldly 
roligi'ins  are  willing  con.sorts  of  political 
syt^tems. 

JIow  weak  is  thine  he'urt,  i^aith  the  Lord  God, 
seeing  tHat  thou  doest  all  these  things,  the 
work  of  an  imperions  wJiorisli  woman;  in  that 
thoi]  buildest  thine  eminent  place  in  the  head 
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of  every  way,  and  makest  thine  high  place  in 
every  street;  and  hast  not  been  as  an  harlot,  in 
that  thou  spornest  hire;  but  as  a  wife  that  eom- 
mitteth  adultery,  which  taketh  strangera  in- 
stead of  her  husband!  They  give  ^ifts  to  all 
wlioreg:  but  thou  givest  thy  gifts  to  all  Ihy 
lovei-il,  and  hireit  them,  that  they  may  <:omz 
unto  thee  ,on.  every  side  for  thy  whoredom. 
— Ezekiel  16  :  30-33. 

Yes,  politicians,  to  sound  pius,  may 
call  for  "more  religion".  But  religion  can 
only  call  for  "more  politics".  Now  that 


politics  has  reached  its  dead  end,  it  only 
means  that  religion  beat  it  there. 

Altogether  the  religious  false  prophets 
and  their  beastly  world  systems  must 
shortly  answer  to  God  Almighty  in  His 
great  day  of  world-cleansing.  It'mnat  be 
so,  if  true  worship,  freedom  and  peace 
are  to  obtain  on  earth.  Through  the 
voi^e  of  nonfi  less  than  T-saiah,  GocL  has 
declared  unponditionally  that  it  shall  be 
so  (60:13):  "I  will  make  the  place  of 
my  feet  glorious." — Contributed. 
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Qomic  Books  and  Coca-Coh 
<l  The  London  D<iily  Mail's  New  Yoi-k  corre- 
apondent  reported  ttat  Americans  are  distrustful 
of  tlieir  alhes  since  Britaia  banned  comic  books 
and  France  attacked  Coea-Cola,  American  tradi- 
tions or  tb«  constitution  could  have  been  attacked, 
but  not  comic  books  and  Coca-Co]fi.  He  said,  "To 
Americana  Coca-Cola  is  the  fountain  of  life  and 
comic  bookB  the  food  for  the  soul," 

TJo  You  TKinIc  If  Would  ^orkr 
<t  Prtttt  JoJiancesburg,  South  Africa,  eomea  a 
suggestion  to  float  two  hundred  iceberg  up  from 
the  Antarctic  and  anchor  them  oft  th*  coast  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  South  Africa's  weather.  Mr. 
t.  D,  Vaacggen,  former  Antarctic  explorer,  who 
8uggest«d  the  achem*,  eontends  that  this  would 
cause  cold  updrafts  of  air,  which  in  turn  would 
brijig  rain.  He  saya  that  it  would  take  two  years 
far  the  twitwi^  to  meM. 

^wbblfl  Trowfck 

C  Two  tons  of  bubble  gum^  250,000  sticks  of  it, 
all  at  the  disposal  of  countless  little  fingers, 
brought  a  deluge  of  eomplftints  from  teachers  and 
parents  until  a  deputy  sheriff  got  Bome  of  the 
young  bubblers  to  explain  that  they  found  the 
guiii  near  a  durap  in  Southfield  Township  (near 
Detroit,  Michigan).  Despite  the  quaBtitics  that 
the  local  "younger  3«t"  had  consumed,  the  deputy 
said  that  there  was  still  enough  »um  "for  the 
whole  state  of  Michigan", 


Totfltoes  and  Ea^ebalh  Don't  Mix 
•I  A  nmner  was  on  third  base  in  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  when  the  defensive  catcher  pulled  a 
potato  out  of  his  hip  pocket  and  threw  it  to  third. 
When  the  third  baseman  fumbled,  the  runner 
broke  for  hojiie  where  he  was  tagged  by  the  catch- 
er who  had  been  holding-  the  ball  all  the  time. 
The  contused  umpire  first  called  the  ninnor  out, 
then  changed  bis  mind  and  allowed  him  to  score, 

^hievei  Dig  Quice  a  Divot 

C  Stealing  a  green  at  a  golf  course  sounds  like 
quite, 8  job.  but  that  is  what  someone  did  to  the 
number  five  ^enn  at  the  Warren  Valley  Golf 
Club  in  Michigan.  The  enterprising  thieves  ex- 
pertly cut  and  rolled  up  225  square  fett  of  ex- 
pensive grass  around  the  cup  and  took  it  with 
them.  It  is  reported  that  they  left  the  hole. 

e!^aJcmg  a  MouTimin  out  ofhAole  Hill 
C  There's  more  than  one  way  of  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  molehill.  The  Board  o-n  GeogBHphie 
Names  in  Washington  did  so  at  the  request  of 
the  citizen-S  of  a  West  Virginia  town  when  they 
chang(?d  the  name  of  Mole  Hill  to  Mountain,  West 
Virginia, 

eA  Big  Bile 

H  Lend  lease  supplies  from  the  United  Statp3  to 
AuEtraha  liwHug  the  wai-  inclydtd  fdlsc  teeth,  but 
th«  uppers  tt'tfiit  to  Sydney  and  the  lowers  to  Mel- 
bourne. Their  use  would  have  required  a  fiflO-mile 
bite  I 
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COOL,  crisp  and 
colorful  I  These 
are  thre^  essentials 
for  a  salad  if  it  is 
to  be  refreshing. 
And  if  it  is  not  re- 
freshing, it  is  not 
worthy  of  being 
called  a  salad.  A 
lukewarm  salad  at 
a  meal  i&  as  much  out  of  plaee  aa  a  lulcy- 
warm  soup  in  an  ice  cteam  parlor.  Color- 
ful? Yes,  indeed.  Salads  must  be  har- 
monioualy  colorful  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. Sei-ving  salads  on  wilted  or 
decayed  lettuce  leaves  is  as  tragic  as 
splattering  nniid  on  oil  paintings,  80  if 
a  "Cinderella"  salad  turns  out  tattered 
and  torn  and  shabbily  dressed,  he  sure 
it  is  not  allowed  to  leave  yotir  castle's 
kitchen,  not  until  some  artistic  touch 
has  transformed  it  into  a  dainty  dish. 

Cool  and  crisp  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
bright  and  colorful  to  tbe  pen.se  of  f^i^ht, 
salads  must  also  be  tantaliainc'ly  delight- 
ful to  the  sense  of  taste,  flere  is  a  Hplen- 
did  opportunity  to  bring  the  posilives 
and  negatives  into  h^py  union,  to  join 
bland  foods  and  highly  flavored  condi- 
ments together  in  successful  wedlock. 
Mild  cottage  cheese  with  sharp  chives, 
tasteless  potatoes  with  zesty  flavored 
onions  and  celery,  bland  pears  with 
tangy  dressing,  reKcrved  lettuce  with 
snappy,  lively  relish — ten  thousand  times 
ten  tho-tt^and^theTfe  is  no  end  tn  tUe  t<iVi\- 
binationa  that  can  be  brought  togetlier 
in  a  salad  bowl  by  the  artistic  hand  of  a 
master  salad  maker.  But,  really,  it  is  not 
as  difficult  as  it  sounds.  Fundamentally, 
sueeessfnl  salad-making  is  very  simple. 
Learn  the  rules  and  follow  them,  allow- 
ing your  creative  imagination  full  play, 
and  you  will  turn  out  novel  salads  worthy 
of  praise. 

"Salad,"  the  name  coming  from  a  root 
word  meaning  to  salt  or  picl'h.  original- 
ly consisted  of  simple  herbal  greens  over 
which  a  delicate  blend  of  olive  oil,  vinp- 
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gar  and  salt  was 
poured,  And  while 
such  are  still  popu- 
lar, there  are  other 
types,  including 
vegetable.meatand 
fruit  salads,  that 
call  forth  praise 
for  the  cook  when 
properly  prepared- 
Some  "people  ftYen  in\ag\'ne  Wiat  a  salad 
should  be  some  sort  of  heavenly  confec- 
tion which  is  angelieally  rich,  intensely 
sweet  and  extravagantly  dressed  ih 
eiouds  of  whipped  cream,  lavi.ihly  topped 
with  nuts  and  eherries.  But  before  you 
attempt  salad-making  on  tire  grandiose 
scale,  perfect  tlie  art  of  making  simple 
salads. 

In  green  herbal  salads  lettuce,  endive, 
escarole,  romaine,  cos,  watercress,  curly 
chicory,  dandelion,  mustard,  spinach  and 
chard  are  used.  Choose  the  greens  intelli- 
gently, making  sure  they  are  tender, 
fresh,  succulent  and  crisp.  Endive  and 
escarole,  when  young,  have  a  delicate  bit- 
ter tang  that  becomes  too  stronj?  when 
the  leaves  are  old  and  tough.  The  darker 
leaves  usually  contain  more  vitamins.  If 
you  have  your  own  garden,  pick  them 
early  in  the  morning  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place  until  needed.  On  the  other 
hand,. if  you  live  in  the  city  and  must 
take  what  you  fcan  get,  then  restore  part 
of  the  lost  crispness  by  soaking  the 
gTeen,s  in  coM  water  for  t¥irty  minutes 
before  making  the^alad.  But  even  at  the 
best,  and  after  (careful  cleaning,  greens 
arc  still  mostly  "weeds".  Not  until  a 
salad  dressing  is  poured  over  th^m  are 
they  raised  above  the  "rabbit  food"  level. 

Dressings  for  the  Salads 

On  greens  use  only  a  French  type  uf 
dressing.  Mayonnaise,  cream  or  other 

types  of  dressing  are  for  other  types  of 
salads.  Essentially,  a  "^'rench  dressing 
is  nothing  more  than  an  oil,  olive  or 
other  vegetable  salad  oil;  an  acJ4,  vinjB- 
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gar,  lemon  or  grapefruit  juice;  mlt;  and 

condiinents  of  various  sorts. 

A  typical  basic  French  dressing  might 
have  the  following^  recipe:  2  eiips  oil, 
§  cnp  vinegar,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  ^  tea- 
spoonful  pepper,  1  teaspoonful  paprika, 
I  teaspoonfiit  dr^'  mustard,  a  dash  of 
bitters,  ^  teaspoorful  sugar.  Mix  sea- 
sonings, add  vinegar,  then  oil,  and  shake 
or  beat  well,  A  tablcspoonfnl  of  glycerine 
in  a  pint  of  dressing  will  improve  its 
.consistency.  The  quantity  of  vinegar  and 
SGasonings  may  vary  according  to  taste 
d'esired.  Spicy, vinpgnr  drained  from  wa- 
termelon pickles  iy  good  for  variety. 
Mint  is  sometimes  added;  also  anchovies. 
Herbs,  such  as  basil,  dill,  tarragon  and 
sweet  marjoram,  are  also  used.  To  make 
a  vinaigrette  sau<-e,  for  example,  to  a 
pint  of  the  basic  French  dressing  add 
I  garlic  clove,  I  green  pepper,  ^  cup  on- 
ions, all  chopped  fme.  Also  add  2  table- 
spoonfuls  horseradish  and  J  tablespoon- 
ful  curry  powder.  Some  people  prefer  to 
leave  the  garlio  out  of  the  dressing  and 
simply  rub  the  inside  of  the  aalad  bowl 
with  a  piece  of  it. 

Speaking  of  recipes,  here  is  one  for  a 
basic  mayonnaise:  i  cup  egg  yolks,  J  cup 
vinegar,  2  quarts  sa!nd  oil,  1  ounce  salt, 

1  ounce  dry  mustard,  J  teaspoonful  red 
pepper,  }  teaspoonful  paprika.  The  yolks, 
fresh  or  frozen,  are  allowed  to  reach  the 
same  room  temperature  as  the  oil.  T}ien 
beat  yolks  until  liglit  and  creamy.  Dis- 
solve salt,  mustard,  pepper  and  paprika 
in  the*  vinegar,  and  beat  this  mixture  into 
the  eggs.  Next  add  the  oil  by  pouring  it 
in  in  a  very  fine,  steady  streaiu,  all  the 
time  beating,  the  faster  the  better.  If  oil 
is  added  too  rapidly  the  emulsion  will 
'loreak"  and  separate. 

Now  if  tills  basic  mayounaise  is  used 
on  head^lettuce  or  tomatoes,  add  another 
eup  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Grif  Thou- 
sand Island  dressing  is  desired,  then,  to 
every  quart  of  the  basic  mayonnaise,  stir 
in  6  ounces  of  chili  sauce,  -S  ounces  India 
relish  or  J  cup  of  chapped  sweet  pickles, 

2  hard-boiled  eggs,  i  small  onion,  2  ounc- 
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es  of  canned  pimiento,  i  teaspoonftil 
paprik^^.  The  onion  and  pimiento  are 
chopped  fine.  Siimlarlyj  to  make  a  Rus- 
sian dressing,  add  3  ounces  catsup, 
J  small  onion  and  i  cup  dill  pickle, 
chopped  fine,  to  every  quart  of  basic 
mayonnaise. 

There  are  cream  salad  dressings,  both 
sweet  and  sour  cream.  A]so  a  bacon 
sauce,  in  which  bacon  fat  provides  the 
oil,  is  popular  for  certain  green  salads. 
There  are  a  host  of  dressings  made  in 
which  various  fruits,  such  as  pineapple, 
strawberry,  orange,  cranberry,  banana, 
are  minced  and  added  to  mayonnaise  for 
special  effects.  All  of  which  makes  the 
novice  wonder  which  dressing  should  be 
used.  It  is  very  important  that  the  right 
one  be  chosen,  as  one  writer  points  out: 

The  wt'on^  dressinj'  is  as  hantif  ul  to  a  salad 
an  is  water  in  place  of  oil  in  your  car.  Some 
salads,  such  as  potato,  having  a  comparatively 
flavorless  body,  require  a  sharp,  highly  sea- 
soned dressing.  Chic  ;en  salad,  on  the  other 
haiicl,  with  its  -delicati  flavor,  requires  a  bland 
dressing  that  the  chi  'ken  flavor  may  not  be 
lost.  A  colorful  acid  fruit  salad  takes  a  thin 
French-type  dressing,  that  its  heauty  and  fla- 
vor may  not  be  hidden  in  an  opa4i«  mass. 

Possibilitiea  Unlimited 

In  addition  to  the  host  of  succulent 
green  salads  there  is  a  vast  combination 
of  salads,  too  numerous  to  count,  in 
which  various  cooked'  vegetables  form 
the  main  body.  To  mention  a  few :  aspar- 
agus and  cheese,  beets  and  celery,  car- 
rots and  raisins,  cucumbers  and  onions, 
potatoes,,  eggs  and  celery,  or  cabbage, 
apples  and  celery  are  some  of  the  com- 
binations you  will  like  to  try. 

Exciting  dishes  are  created  when  var- 
iouiS  meatfl,  fowl  and  fish  tind  their  way 
into  the  salad  bowl.  Bits  of  roast  beef 
with  cooked  string  beans,  cubes  of  cold 
chicken  with  celery,  peas  and  apples, 
diced  ham  and  cabbage,  or  tuna  fish  with 
celery,  crab  meat  with  tomatoes,  shrimp 
with  pineapple — all  of  these  make  mouth- 


watenng  salads.  And  don't  forget  to  add  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  saladg 
nuts  to  these  salads.  Chopped  filberts,  that  mn  be  made,  a  time  and  plaoe  for 
blanched  peanuts  or  almonds  are  a  each,  somg  simple,  some  intricate  and  del- 
"must"  in  a  chicken  salad.  Or, "what  is  an  icately  balanced.  Basically,  they  are  all 
apple  salad  without  English  walnuts?  the  same:  tlie  iiiain  body,  the  dressing, 
Fruit  salads  sometimes  become  such  'ind  the  garnish.  And  don't  try  to  get  by 
gav  affairg  thev  take  the  place  of  des-  wUlioat  un  appropriate  garnish.  It  may 
aerts.  Pears  and  cream  cheese;  peaches  ^^  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  fancy-cut 
and  blackberries ;  oranges  and  dates ;  ^eetSj  or  crimped  cucumbers,  curly  eel- 
melon  balls  and  mint ;  grapes  and  orang-  ^^,  or  a  sprig  of  parsley,  or  it  may  be  a 
es-  with  Brazil  rwita;  haaunas  aad  p^?^^  ^f^^er  of  yelUw  cheese  oc  gr^ftv^  ^T-r*'', 
nuts ;  apricots  and  cream  cheese ;  apples  o*"  a  wedge  of  red  tomato,  or  a  red  radish, 
and  celery  with  walnuts;  pineapple,  cherry  or  strawberry.  TljeKe  little  items 
orange  and  strawberry;  prunes  and  raw  *io  wonders  to  give  a  salad  that  profes- 
earrots;  figs,  pineapple  and  nuts;  these  ^^""^1  touch,  enhancing  the  beauty  and 
are  a  few  favorite  combinations.  The  taste.  <■,,-,-, 
famous  "Waldorf  ^alad"  may  he  made  In  f^hort  asuct-essfuUaladis  theprop- 
„  ^  ^  1  ■  1  i-j  er  combination  of  attractix-e  appearance, 
of  equal  parts  of  celery,  pineapple  tid-  j^^^-      ^^^^                     temperiturS 

bit8,anddicedapp]eB,togetherwithpleii-  pi^^^ty  of  ain^etizing  flavor-a  hatmo- 
ty  of  chopped  filbert  nuts,  and  the  whole  nious  blend  of  color  and  taste.  The  master 
mixed  with  mayonnaise  or  cream  dress-  salad  maker  also  adds  plenty  of  imag- 
ing- and  served  on  lettuce  leaves.  My,  mj,  ination,  ingenuity  and  creative  art  to  the 
Vww  good'.  aaiad  bowi. 

Leonardo  and  the  Church 

C  Mexico  City  (ONA) — CB.ttolic  aiithoritie,H  nre  puzzled  ov^i-  what  to  do  about  one 
Ltioaardo  Aieala  wtom  an  arcbbiahop  o£  Mesico  liius  jaat  eKcouiuuiiiicattd  for  asauniiiig 
too  much  jurisdiction  over  his  iieighl)OTB.  Lpouardo  lives  in  the  region  ol  ChaJfij-a,  wtere 
he  does  fairly  well  for  himself,  and  the  utlier  ui^fct  he  was  ambushed  by  aorn*  evil  gentry 
for  his  money.  They  rapped  him  atnartly  fivpr  the  head  and,  for  ^ood  measure,  tossed  him 
into  the  ChaJapa  lake.  Tie  nest  morning  his  mortal  remain;;  were  found  on  the  lake 
ahoree,  and  sorrowing^  neighhors  began  diy,L,'ijig  a  grave.  At  this  grievous  momentj  Scnot 
Aieala  elwted  to  Tetum  iTom  the  Jead,  Thie  mbrlein-day  Lazai'us  theivuprtti  t*^]d  the 
moQcnera  thiiV  bt  ^d  AeseeTnlwrt  ro  Hell,  w>iL're  he  liar^  seen  t]ie  sulplurous  future  of  an 
uurepentaat  worldi  and  that  he  had  tlien  btren  lifted  to  Hr&VRn  where  he  interviewed 
God.  The  Diety  told  him  to  rotiirn  to  terra,  finua  a.nd  warn  mankind  sharply  that  if  it 
didn't  mend  its  ways  there  would  be  serious  trouble  a-brewing,  Leonardo  said  he  followed 
ordtrg — enA  he'*  he  was,  enip<iv.'Pi:ed  to  berate  flic  unholy.  Tlie  tiativcsj  Ijiu^h^d  at  the 
reincarnated  Seiior.  The  ipijicaruatBd  Stnor  said  he  was  not  fooling,  and  then  non- 
chalantly provoked  a  calamituus  uloudbuist.  This  was  HufS«Rnt]y  alanning  to  the  viUag-ers 
who  then  pledged  tlemselves  as  disciples  of  the  emiasary  from  God.  He  instmetcd  them 
to  keep  him  in  abundant  food  and  drink,  which  his  increasing  foilnwe-rs  are  doing  hand- 
somely. But  the  celestial  deputy  got  him^tlf  an-asted  l^st  wi.-vk  for  obstriKting  traffic  in 
the  village,  and  "the  Catholic  Church  decided  to  cTtommunicatc  him  when  te  preached 
that  Cortez,  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mesiflo.  wae  only  the  reincarnation  of  Judas,  and 
that  Moses  had  pronounced  not  ten  but  twenty. Commandments,  which  Leonardo  w$s  -piie-- 
pared  to  rewrite.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  looks  like  a  Mexican  stand-off.— -New  Yorlt 
Daily  Compma,  October  28,  1049. 
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The  Wise  Old 


Doe»  ha  detervs  hit  raputotton  for  wiidom? 

OF  ALL  the  winged  fowl  of  feather- 
dom,  who  are  the  most  inisunder- 
stood?  Who  are  the  most  disliked 'f  Who 
are  among  the  strangest  and  most  gro- 
tesque? Who  are  the  hi^gest  bluffers? 
Who  are  among  the  longest  living?  Who 
are  appealing  yet  revolting,  charming 
yet  hateful,  eourageous  yet  cowardly, 
dignified  yet  clownish,  blundersome  yet 
shrewd?  Who  are  those  that  look  wise 
while  acting  stupid?  Who?  ^^^ly,  that 
"whoo-whoo"  family  of  owls !  They  are 
the  ones  that  capture  more  Wue-ribbon 
prizes  for  these  diversified  "accomplish- 
ments" than  any  other  bird. 

Variation  in  personality  among  owls 
is  alniost  as  great  as  the  300  different 
species  that  are  scattered  over  the  earth 
from  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  regions. 
Some  are  quite  smart,  others  are  dull- 
ards ;  some  are  vieious  like  wildcats  and 
tigers,  others  are  harmless.  Bvt  when  H 
comes  bo  appetites  and  table  manners, 
most  of  them  may  be  described  as  hog- 
gish. The  innocent- looking  little  elf  owl 
is  no  larger  than  an  English  sparrow, 
and  is  so  gentle  and  engaging  one  im- 
mediately falls  in  love  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  powerful  horned  owl 
stands  two  feet  high  and  has  a  wing- 
spread  of  nearly  five  feet.  With  blazing, 
tigerlike  eyes^  cruel  mouth,  and  dar^ 
gerous  taloned  feet,  accompanied  by  a 
singular  air  of  perfection  in  poise  and 
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arietoeratic  dignity,  this  species  remains 

aloof,  with  few  if  any  intimate  friends. 

Other  coiHmon  species  include  the 
barn,  screech,  barred,  long-eared,  short- 
eared,  pygmy,  huFrowing  and  harvk  owls, 
each  with  its  distinctive  characteristics 
and,  oftentimes,  unpredictable  disposi- 
tion. For  example,  the  bam  owl,  also 
called  the  "monkey-faced  owl",  has  such 
an  unbirdlike  appearance,  exhibits  such 
grotesque  manners,  and  utters  such 
weird  noises  that  one  sometimes  wonders 
if  it  is  a  bird  or  a  beast 

When  it  comes  to  flying,  hearing,  see- 
ing, talking  and  fighting,  owls  have  many 
unusual,  even  novel,  abilities  and  meth- 
ods of  their  own.  To  begin  with,  all  owls 
have  a  superabundance  of  long,  fluffy 
feathers  that  give  them  the  appearance 
of  being  much  larger  birds  than  they  are. 
When  an  enemy  threatens,  a  pygmy  owl 
pulls  a  bluff  and  expands  its  size  by 
pufting  out  its  feathers.  The  great  horned 
owl,  the  largest  of  all,  weighs  only 
four  or  five  pounds  when  stripped  of.  its 
plumage.  Unlike  the  wings  of  most  birds, 
which  produce  a  fluttering  and  whirring 
sound  when  in  flight,  the  softened  mar- 
gins of  the  owl's  wings  permit  him  to 
glide  through  the  star-fi/ted  heavens 
with  as  little  sound  as  moonlight  shadows 
filtering  through  a  forest.  One  never 
thinks  of  the  webless-footed  owl  as  a 
mariner,  but  if  tossed  into  a  pond  or 
stream  of  water,  its  abundant  plumage 
permits  it  to  float  ajong  with  the  greatest 
of  ease.  Or,  again,  if  it  chooses  to  paddle 
to  a  eeiUiin  destination  it  simpiy  uses 
its  wings  as  oars. 

Thof^e  "ear"  tufts  on  an  owl's  head  are 
not  ears  at  all.  They  are  decorative 
feathers,  but  because  of  their  arrange- 
ment they  act  as  hearing  aids  by  catching 
the  slightest  sounds.  This,  together  with 
the  highly  developed, ears,  gives  owls  re- 
markable power  to  hear,  in  fact,  it  is 
claimed,  they  are  able  to  pursue  much  of 
their  prey  by  sound  rather  than  by  sight. 
■However,  let  no  one  jump  from  this  fact 
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to  the  false  eoneluaion  that  owls  have 
poor  eyesight. 

4  Wise-looking  Chatterbox 

The  "wisdom"  attributed  to  this  par- 
ticalar  bird  is  probably  due  only  to  its 
looks,  or  rather,  to  the  way  it  looks  at 
you  with  its  big  unemotional  and  ex- 
pressionless eyes.  Unlike  any  oth^r  hird, 
an  owl  stares  with  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time.  Immovably  fixed  in  the  sockets, 
their  eyes  cannot  be  rolled  up  or  down 
or  sideways.  This  means  the  bird  must 
rotate  its  head  to  change  its  line  of 
vision. 

A  great  misconception  held  by  people 
in  general  is  that  owls  are  birds  of  dark- 
ness and  night  which  have  poor  eyesight 
during  the  daylight.  It  is  true  that  many 
species  are  active  on  the  hunt  only  at 
night  and  do  their  sleeping  during  the 
daytime,  but  the  reason  they  prowl 
around  under  the  cover  of  darkness  is 
for  self- protection.  Then,  during  the  day- 
time when  their  enemies  are  able  to  see 
them,  owls'  usually  hide  away  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  forest.  Some  species,  how- 
ever*  when  there  is  a  food  shortage,  are 
abroad  during  the  day,  and  they  will  he 
found  hunting  around  the  clock  wiieii 
they  are  raising  a  family  of  hungry 
moutha.  The  huge  eyes  of  an  owl  are 
wonderfully  made.  Having  irises  that 
are  highly  contraetible,  they  can  close 
them  down  to  a  narrow  opening  during 
the  hright  sunlight,  and  then  at  night 
open  them  so  wide  they  can  see  distinctly 
in  the  dim  moonlight.  As  proof  of  their 
excellent  daylight  eyesight,  owls  have 
been  known  to  spot  soaring  hawks  at 
such  a  high  altitude  during  daylight  that 
man  needs  the  aid  of  field  glasses  to 
make  them  out  distinctly. 

Some  people  think  of  an  owl  as  a 
silent  old  fellmv  who  never  has  much  to 
say  besides  an  occasional  hoot  to  his 
mate,  but  such  an  idea  is  far  from  the 
truth.  Owls  are  very  noisy  birds,  and, 
when  free  to  express  themselves,  they 


use  a  very  large  vocabulary,  as  they  talk 
on  many  different  subjects.  In  addition 
to  their  ghastly  hoots  and  fearfol 
shrieks,  owls  chatter  and  chuckle,  gmnt 
and  screech,  and  cackle  and  whistle. 
They  hiss  like  snakes,  ki-yi  like  puppies, 
meow  like  eats  and  cry  like  babies.  Some 
weirdly  chatter  away  in  a  double  voice 
that,  at  a  distance,  sounds  like  a  dozen 
people  having  a  heated  debate.  The  saw- 
whet  owl  is  so  named  because  its  caU 
resembles  the  rasping  sound  of  a  saw 
when  it  is  being  sharpened  with  a  file. 
Owls,  though  talkative,  are  poor  grara- 
marian.'^,  for  they  insist  on  repeatedly 
Saying  "to-who,  to-who"  instead  of  "to- 
whom". 

Making  No  Fuss  over  Mating  MatUn 

One  would  suppose  that  home  build- 
ing would  be  the  first  concern  of  a  pair 
of  newly  wed  owls,  but  with  a  quick 
glance  at  the  surroundings  any  concern 
about  a  home  is  usually  settled.  Any  old 
crow's  nest  or  hawk's  nest  will  do.  If 
these  are  not  available,  a  hollow  place 
in  a  rotten  tree  or  in  the  church  belfry 
is  just  as  good.  Entirely  unorthodox  and 
unbirdlike,  many  species  of  owls  pick 
an  abandoned  gopher  or  snake  hole,  or 
a  prairie  dog's  burrow  tn  the  ground 
for  their  nest.  Besides,  owls  may  live 
in  a  tumble-down  nest  for  years  with- 
out fixing  up  the  place.  They  are  about 
the  sloppiest  housekeepers  one  will  find. 
As  a  consequence,  some  people  class 
them  close  to  morons, 
with  a  very  low  1.  Q. 
rating    of   intelligenct. 

The  owl's  rat- 
ing as  a  lover  is 
also  I'ather  low 
in  the  estima- 
tion of  some. 
For  example, 
Richard  Dem- 
pewolff,  writ- 
ing in  Science 
Illustrated,  de- 
scribes     the 
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owl's  approach  to  the  marriage  problem 
as  follows : 

The  love  life  of  owls  is  something  that  only 
the  owls  themselves  could  possibly  take  seri- 
aw\y.  The  cotirlship  aritics  in  whith  th<iy  m- 
dtil{;fl  are  af  one.'  ludieiiaus  and  toimhhii^,  iintl 
almost  always  are  accompanied  by  tlie  wildcat 
rause  of  owl  tonversatioii  imaginable.  .  .  . 
Most  male  owls  do  a  }fr(^at  deal  of  allowing  off 
tu  attract  1I1&  hidiea  of  their  hearts.  PerliapS 
th«  most  ani:ctaciilar  is  the  shon-eartd  owl, 
whi(!h  performs  inflredibln  aerial  acrobatics. 
Once  he  has  the  lady's  eye,  he  shoots  np  to 
a  terrific  elevation  and  dart.a  carthwai-d  in  a 
seriea  of  powtT  rlivea,  during  which  he  claps 
hia  wings  together  beneath  him  noisily,  aa 
though  appUuidinjf  his  own  act;  with  each 
dive,  he  ritps  abont  15  hiKb-pitehed  toots. 

A  great  hortted  owl  had  a  more  co.sitiopoJi- 
tan  approach.  After  he  had  done  a  lot  of  bow- 
ing, ruffling  his  f^jathers,  rnjsing  and  spread- 
ing his  huse  wings,  the  In-dy  still  took  no  ap- 
parent notiee  of  him,  allhwigh  she  didn't  gO 
away.  He  hopped  t'fLgerly  from  branch  to 
branch,  snapping  his  bill  fiRrcdy  as  though 
to  prove  that  although  t^niallur  than  she  (all 
female  owls  are  bigger  than  malts*),  what  ht 
lacked  in  bulk  he  made  up  in  ferocity.  No 
business. 

At  last  he  tried  the  Casanova  approach, 
swopping  iti  to  caresB  hnr  with  bin  bill,  but  she 
hunched  up  and  hi*fcd  hini  off.  Then  he  went 
tiirough  an  iK^rial  roulinc  of  swoops  and  cir- 
cles, all  the  wliile  snapjiing  furiously.  Whc^n 
that  wore  him  out  he  wont  back  to  his  nodding 
and  d)m<^ing,  Slill  no  dice. 

./list  then,  a  wayward  rabbit  happened  by. 
Seising  opportunily,  tht^,  male  owl  glided  si- 
lently after  it,  snatched  it  up  in  unc  terrible 
bot  graceful  motion  and  returned  to  present 
the  ircsh  kill  to  his  lieht-of-love.  -She  took 
notice  this  time,  and  when  the  two  of  them 
had  finished  eating  and  he  went  back  to  his 
dancing,  she  joined  him. 

After  the  contract  is  signed  Mrs.  Owl 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  early  sjiring  at  a 
time  wkc;n  the  fuzzy  newly  hatched 
owlets  liave  only  icicles  with  -vvliieh  to 
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ptay.  It  is  during  the  mating  season, 
from  Februei-y  to  July,  that  owls  are  so 
fierce  in  guarding  and  protecting  their 

nests  that  one  would  think  they  were 
defending  a  castle  instead  of  a  second- 
hand staeh  o£  Btiekfi.  With  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs,  the  real  ordeal  of  feeding 
hungry  mouths  begins. 

Owl  Food  Gives  Man  Food  for  Thought 

An  owl,  it  is  said,  will  eat  anji-hing, 
leaving  indigestion  regreta  until  later. 
By  "anything"  is  meant  any  type  of  flesh, 
dead  or  alive.  Their  main  hill  of  fare, 
however,  consists  principally  of  rodents 
— mice,  rats,  squirrels,  rahbits,  etc.  They 
also  tat  opos&uMH,  weasels,  lizards, 
snails,  beetles,  snakes,  birds,  frogs  and 
fish.  Some  species  live  through  northern 
winters  without  migrating  aouth,  sur- 
viving on  lemmings.  One  instance  is  re- 
lated of  how  an  owl  tried  to  swallow 
a  snake  that  was  too  long,  and  as  a 
coujiequence,  had  to  stand  around  for 
an  hour  until  digestion  disintegrated  the 
firt:t  part;  then  tlie  tad,  tha  had  been 
drooping  from  its  mouth,  was  swallowed. 

Barn  owls  will  raid  starling  roosts  at 
night,  causing  tliese  pesky  hirda  to  move 
on  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  "When 
an  owl  goes  after  skunks  and  porcupines 
it  pays  a  heavy  price  for  itf^  meat.  In 
the  first  case  the  skunk's  "B.O."  satu- 
ratfis  tlie  owl  for  months,  and  in  the 
the  latter  ease,  torttiring  souvenir  quills 
point  up  the  meal. 

It  is  not  to  he  ex(7eeted  that  sueh  un- 
tidy housekeepers  as  the  owls  would  have 
the  dainty  table  manners  prescribed  by 
the  best  books  on  etiquette.  They  holt 
down  their  food  in  mammoth  bites  as 
fast  as  possible — fur,  bones,  feathers  and 
all !  The  regrets  come  later,  when  attacks 
of  indigi't'tion  cause  them  to  disgorge  the 
hair  and  bones  in  the  form  of  pellets. 
AnaivHis  of  some  of  tliese  collected  in 
the  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  revealed  that  the 
barn  owls  living  there  had  eaten  1,987 
lield  mice,  656  house  mice,  210  rats,  92 
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sparrows  and  blactbirds,  and  4  froga. 

One  of  the  most  exaggeiated  miscon- 
ceptions held  by  many  people  i.s  th«  beli&f 
that  owls  ate  great  destroyers  of  poul- 
try and  game  birds,  are  dangerous  to 
men,  worri«n  and  cluldrtTi,  and  tliorefore 
fthould  be  killed  whenever  possihlfe.  Only 
the  large,  great  horned  ow]h,  the  "tigers 
of  the  air",  occasionally  make  olT  with 
barnyard  t'ou'l  when  tliere  is  a  isc^arcity 
of  food,  Tiifle  and  again,  bioJogical  Hur- 
veys  have  proved  tiiat,  compared  with 
the  small  cost  in  chicken  losses,  the  (serv- 
ice rendered  to  man  by  owln  in  dotitrny- 
ing  pests  is  very  great.  Nor  should  the 
few  pardonable  ''sins"  committed  by  the 
larger  species  he  passed  on  to  the  owls  in 
general.  As  to  danger  to  human  life,  oc- 
easionally  it  is  reported  that  an  ov.\ 
savagely  attacks  a  man  or  woman,  and 
sometimes  puts  out  a  person's  eye,  hut 
these  rare  eases  are  only  when  one  eomes 
too  close  to  aa  OAvl'ft  nest  of  young  ones. 

.Obviously,  there  i?.  no  juf=tification  for 
the  annual  killing-  of  more  than  20.000  of 
these  friends  of  man  by  people  who  "just 
don't  like  owls".   Thoir-  ignorance  and 


superstitions  about  owls  are  a  minor 
tragerly.  As  man's  friends  owls  should 
be  protected  hy  man.  Other  birds  and 
animals,  it  is  true,  do  not  like  owis  for 
obvious  reasons,  hut- this  is  no  exc^use  for 
man  to  take  i;p  the  shotgun  iigainwt  the 
owls  on  helmlf  of  the  crows,  jays,  cardi- 
nals, sparrows  and  starlin^^s.  Old  Man 
Owl  is  a  tougli  bird,  and  is  i^uUy  capable 
of  handUng  his  natural  enemies,  as 
proved  by  the  faf-t  that  he  outlives  all 
other  birds. 

When  gangs  of  featliered  hecklers 
gather  round  to  torment  and  persecute 
a  s,lc-epy  owl  who  has  been  out  all  night, 
the  "'wise  old  bir(]"  u.suaily  ignores  their 
scoldingti.  He  just  puffs  out  his  feathers 
a  little  more  and  quietly  sits  and  stares 
at  his  teasers  with  those  great  big  eyes. 
Only  wlion  t^ome  foolisii  crows  try  to 
moh  him  does  he  strike  bai-k  in  a  rush 
of  silent  wings  and  deadly  claws.  On  the 
whole,  owls  mind  their  own  business, 
]>erfi>rm  tlieir  thankless  task  of  getting 
rid  of  man's  pests,  and  have  their  fun 
playing  the  hutfoon,  though  looking  the 
part  of  wisdom  personified  with  their 
interesting  faces. 


Breaking  Qallstones  hy  Sound 


t  Atisntit  City.  April  19 — lijij)L'iiiii.i;iilh  ^'•^}  Miiiinalfi  in  whitli  trsnifplmiU^d  bnn)an  gall- 
atones  were  fragmented  hy  hif^h  frw^iieiniy  Hound  wavi's,  i>peiiiii}»  tht^  possihilily  for  the 
treatment  of  g-allstonea  vdtliout  SKrg(?ry,  were  dfseribed  W.rv  today  at  th<-  annual  mating 
of  the  Federation  of  Amerkim  Swi<'tios  f'lr  KKpi?hiiieiit;it  Bioli)gj-.  Ttie  ri;port  waK  pre- 
sented iiy  Dr.  Harold  Laiiipotl.  ot  tlio  Valf-  rtiivorKity  S<!lirml  of  M<'dielne  iiiiil  Dr.  H^'cliert 
F.  Newman  anJ  Dr,  Ralph  Ek^hhnni  of  Btllj  If^rael  llorijiiial,  New  Yfirk,  whtrrc  the  experi- 
iiienta  ivefe  eondnpttd  with  the  aid  of  n  yi'aiit  by  the  Dazian  rciaii(3atio£i.  Thus  far,  the 
three  pliysieiaiis  reportfd,  the  tfsts  have  been  liinitod  to  thr  proof  of  two  basifl  points: 
First,  that  gallstones  tan  be  frflgiuented  hy  idtrasuund,  tliiit  is,  sound  of  a  frcejufnej  too 
high  to  be  audible  to  the  human  oar;  ajid  .^reond,  that  livr>  auima]  liByui;  anrrounding  the 
gallstones  need  not  he  damii.gt.d  during  thr  hrief  cjcpos-isre  to  th*;  hi^h  frcqut^ncy  sound 
waves.^K^ew  York  Time^,  April  i^O. 

Three  days  lat^r  the  g^ist  of  this  news  afippa.rcd  in  tlisr  New  York  Times'  Notes  on 
Science  seftvoUf  Rd(\)5tg  that  th?  ehattered  fjnli^loncB  mny  be  passpcl  into  the  intf^tinea  and 
later  eacreted.  It  also  observed.  "Ijive  tisMiic  can  withstand  brief  exposure  to  ultrasound 
transmitted  t-lit"t>ngh  water,  because  the  tissue  is  aa  elastic  as  the  w&ter.  Because  of  this 
property,  the  tissue  seems  to  'roll  with  the  punch',  stretching  without  splitting,  white  the 
solid  gaflstones  are  fissured  or  fragmented," 
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V^atch  Your  W^allei —Pickpockets  Do! 


YOUR  wdllet  with  its  flont^nts  is  valtiable, 
Pietpoctets  thint  U  is  worth  stealing,  but 
its  value  should  be  even  greater  tc  y&w  beeaoae 
you  v'vrked  for  it.  The  wisest  of  mea,  shrewd  and 
alert,  can  never  completely  protect  thenistlves 
from  tb*  traineii  and  skillful  ingers  of  piek- 
poeketa.  but  by  und*rBtanding  their  methods  you 
can  reduce  tlieir  chances. 

Under  conditions  favorable  to  his  it-t  a  pick- 
piTebet  enn  unbuttpn  a  m-an's  hip  pociet  and  re- 
move hia  watkt;  open  a  woman's  pnrse  and  take 
her  money;  put  hia  hand  in  a  gentkmau's  front 
pocket  and  seize  his  roll  *>i  biUa;  take  that  change 
puree  from  tie  patch  pocket  of  a  lady's  coat; 
anfttcti  the  careleasly  laid  aside  Lsndbag  from  a 
cooater  OT  theater  seat ;  or,  perhaps,  if  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly  crafty,  he  can  even  get  the  papers  out 
of  a  man's  inside  coat  pocket  in  a  crowded  public 
conveyance,  aJl  witiiout  detection  by  the  persons 
"who,  not  realizing  that  they  have  been  victimized, 
trill  firmly  believe  that  they  "'lost"  ti^ir  valuables. 

Thfl  piekpo^ket  is  not  an  amateur.  His  flogera 
are  as  skilled  as  a  pianist's.  Ele  may  have  prac- 
ticetl  picMog  the  pockets  of  a  dummy  or  of  an 
assodnte  whose  suit  was  covered  with  bells,  and 
tbrough  long  hours  of  training  gained  snch  skill 
that  fie  can  piek  his  pisekets  ^jthotft  inapmg'  the 
eloth  enough  to  tinkle  the  bells.  In  addition  to  his 
manual  dexterity,  he  must  know  which  pocket 
liolds  y^ur  money.  Perhaps  te  observes  a  bulging 
pocket,  or  he  may  bump  into  you  in  a  crowd  to 
feel  for  your  money.  He  kqowa  th*t  TUqgt  mtn 
carry  their  moaey  in  tkeir  left  hip  pocket,  that 
the  left  front  poc^bet  is  next,  then  the  inside  eoat 
ppti&t,  ind  Ibis  knowledge  is  a  definite  advantage 
to  him.  Have  you  seen  signs  warning,  "Beware 
of  Pickpocketa"?  You  put  your  hdnd  to  your 
wallet  to  see  if  it  was  still  there,  didn't  youl 
Don*t  \  Feeli  ng  your  wallet  when  your  attention  ia 
called  to  the  pickpocket's  activities  is  sure  be- 
trayal of  its  looation. 

The  pickpocket  loves  erowda.  He  may  know 
where  your  cuoney  is,  and  how  to  get  it  out  of 
your  pocket,  bat  he  muat  be  able  to  above  against 
yoa  in  order  to  get  it  easily.  Tor  this  reason,  con- 
veutioas,  crowi^ed  trans  porta  tion  facijjtips,  fairs, 
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and  crowded  stores  are  hie  favorite  placea  for  ply- 
ing this  illegal  trade.  In  erowda  _vou  eipeet  to  be 
pushed  and  shoved.  The  pickpocket  in  the  crowd 
bumps  a  man  to  i^iiiove  his  wallet;  shoves  ogaanst 
a  woman  to  open  her  purse  and  take  her  money. 
On  &  busj  surface  car,  or  subway,  be  may  read  a 
newspaper,  holding  it  just  imder  a  man's  "Wnj 
while  using  it  to  shield  the  liand  that  is  removing 
the  valuables  from  the  vi(;tim'a  inside  coat  pocket. 
He  may  apologize  profusely  fop  tmmping  you.  He 
siiould,  your  wadet  was  probably  worth  a  pieasant 
smile!  Darkness  is  &a  additional  aid  to  thfi  cul- 
prit, Ro  if  yoa  are  in  a  crowd  when  the  lights  are 
dim  be  especially  careful, 

Reiiieiuber  to  follow  these  suggestions  given 
below,  they  may  kelp  you  to  keep  your  valuables. 
Be  careful  in  crowds,  such  as  at  conventions.  Keep 
your  eyfc  on.  your  pockets,  and  if  yoo  wear  a  coat 
k&ep  it  buttaned.  It  jtiu  have  a  isrgc  amount  o£ 
money  it  may  be  practical  to  pin  it  to  your  pocket. 
Don't  Tegai'<l  jostling  lis  accidental.  Probably  the 
person  who  pushed  yoa  is  not  a  pickpocket,  but 
don't  let  him  prove  it.  Don't  carry  more  money 
thftti  you  need.  When  away  froivj  b^im^,  carry  vMr 
large  amounts  in  traveler's  checks,  and  do  not 
skow  or  mention  the  amount  of  money  that  you 
have.  It  is  jjsky  to  earrj  jDiir  jiione^  in  an  oat- 
side  coat  pocket,  or  even  in  your  left  hip  pocket. 
Your  inside  coat  pocket  is  th*  safest  place  for 
your  wailet,  provided,  of  course,  that  you  do  not 
remove  your  coat.  Sleeping  on  a  public  convey* 
anee  tempts  pickpockets  to  take  you  for  a  glean- 
ing. Don't  heti'ay  the  money's  location  by  feeling 
the  po<;ktl  LB  whii^Ii  you  keep  it,  A  w-jman's  ha.tid- 
bag  laid  on  a  cou[it*T  wliile  she  cats  or  shops  may 
not  bft  there  when  she  finishes,  so  lion't  lay  it 
down  in  public  plaee;;.  In  crowds  dver-the-shoulder 
handbags  are  particularly  dangerous,  "unless  held 
between  the  upper  arm  and  the  body  with  your 
hand  ovur  the  clasp.  This  is  the  safest  method  of 
carrying  any  woman's  handbag.  And,  finally, 
do  not  keep  all  yo«r  money  in  the  same  place. 

Remember,  the  Tsriscst  of  men,  shrewd  and 
aJeii,  can  never  coiapict-ely  proU-et  (Afmse/res 
from  pickpockets,  feiit  it  is  the  victim's  carelessness 
tha-t  is  the  pickpocket's  greatest  a^et.  So  watch. 
your  wallet,  it's  worth  your  while  T 
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Why  Devil  Permitted  to  Live 

SEVERAL  que^ition&^concemiiig  tJie 
Devil  have  long  puzzled  thinking  peo- 
ple. Who  is  the  Devilj  and  where  did  he 
come  from!  Did  God  make  the  Devil? 
If  God  is  all-powerful,  why  has  He  let 
the  Devil  hold  sway  over  the  earth  for 
so  many  centuries?  Why  did  God  not  kill 
the  Devil  long  agoT  These  are  good  ques- 
tions demanding  Scriptural  answers^ 
truthful  answers  that  aTe  reasonable  and 
logical 

In  the  beginning  the  Creator  planted  a 

garden  spot  or  paradise  in  Eden,  where 
He  put  the  perfect  human  pair.  Before 
them  was  the  prospect  of  extending  the 
limits  of  Eden  to  the  four  <'orners  of  the 
earth,  in  accordance  with  God's  will  and 
purpose.  God^s  will  would  have  to  be 
done  everywhere  in  the  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  For  this  reason  the  Lord  God 
gave  Adam  a  law  to  test  his  integrity 
and  faultless  devotion  to  Him  and  his  im- 
plicit love  and  obedience.  Not  a  difficult 
law,  but  a  simple  rule  was  laid  down, 
which,  if  obeyed,  would  not  hinder  man's 
happy  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  full.  It 
was  for  raan^s  good,  ''Of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
—Genesis  2:17, 

Man  and  woman  were  intelligent  and 
capable  and  were  the  highest  of  earth's 
creatures ;  yet  to  carry  out  their  garden- 
expanding  assignment  they  would  need 
special  guidance  and  instruction  and  su- 
pervision. To  this  end  a  guardianship 
over  man  would  be  a  loving  and  helpful 
provision  for  mankind's  good  It  was  pro- 
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vided,  and  a  cherub  creature  of  heaven- 
ly beauty  and  intelligence  was  assigned 
as  man's  overlord.  "Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden  the  garden  of  God ;  every  preciouB 
stone  was  thy  covering*  .  .  .  Thou  art 
the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth ;  and  I 
have  set  thee  so  .  .  .  Thou  wast  perfect 
in  thy  ways  from  the  day  that  thou  wast 
created,  till  iniqmt\^  was  found  in  thee/* 
(Ezekiel  28;  13-l5)>uffed  up  in  his  own 
estimation  because  of  his  beauty  and 
honored  assignment,  this  anointed  and 
commissioned  cherub  became  lawless  and 
rebellious,  desiring  mankind  and  even 
the  angels  of  heaven  to  worship  him  in- 
stead  of  the  great  God  of  the  universe. 
—Ezekiel  28:17,  la 

Since  that  time  this  rebel  has  been 
known  by  various  names:  Satan,  mean- 
ing opposer  and  adversary;  that  old  Ser- 
pent, meaning  deceiver;  Dragonj  which 
designates  him  as  a  devourer;  Devil, 
meaning  slanderer ;  and  Lucifer^  the 
bright-shining  ''star'^  or  *1ight-bearer" 
who  tried  to  eclipse  and  outshine  even 
tlie  brilliance  of  Jehovah  God  himself. 
Concerning  thi^  we  read;  "How  art  thou 
fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning!  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
groundj  which  didst  weaken  the  nations! 
For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  wiU 
ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God;  I  will  sit  also 
upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in 
the  sides  of  the  north:  I  will  ascen 
above  the  heights  of -the  clouds ;  I  will  be 
like  the  most  High."  (Isaiah  14:12-14) 
It  is  apparent  from  this  that  God  did  not 
create  the  Devil,  but  rather,  a  perfect 
spirit  creature,  a  son  of  God,  who,  by  a 
willful,  selfish  course  of  rebellion  against 
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his  Maker,  earned  for  himself  the  con- 
temptible name  of  Satan  the  Devil. 

Well,  that  being  so,  why  did  not  Ood 
kill  the  Devil,  together  with  Adam  and 
Eve  and  all  other  re-bels,  rif?ht  then  and 
there!  He  eould  have  donti  so^  and  such 
would  have  proved  tliat  Jehovah  God  ia 
all-powerful.  But  would  that  have  been 
the  wisest  course  to  follow?  It  may  have 
been  charged  by  others  that  God  was  only 
8  mighty  bully,  tyrant  or  dictator,  l^ou 
know,  they  have  a  way  of  throwing  their 
power  around  to  <'myh'all  those  opposed 
to  them,  right  or  wrong.  But  a  ruthless 
display  of  might  does  not  make  a  matter 
right.  Remember,  Almighty  find  is  su- 
preme not  only  in  pDwer,  hut  alpo  in  jus- 
tice, love  and  wisdom,  and  lipnco  His 
perfect  justice,  love  and  wifsdoiii  must  be 
vindicated  as  well  as  His  power. 

Such  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Devil, 
and  the  leading  of  Adam  and  Kve  and  a 
host  of  angelic  creatures  into  rebellion 
with  him,  raised  the  question  as  to  who 
is  supreme,  God  or  the  Devil.  God  Al- 
mighty's right  to  universal  domination 
as  the  Supreme  Power  and  Origin  of 
life  was  challenged  and  the  isHLie  was  uni- 
versally forced  upon  all  creation.  In  sub- 
stance, the  Devil  boasted  that  no  crea- 
ture would  remain  faithful  to  God  out 
of  love  for  God,  that  no  creature  would 
do  what  is  right  and  refrain  from  doing 
what  is  wrong  if  the  Devil  had  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  that  creature  to  the 
test  as  he  had  in  the  «ase  of  Eve  and 
Adam.  {Job  1:6-12;  2:1-^)  How  woukl 
such  an  issue  be  settled  if  God  bad  quick- 
ly blotted  the  Devil  out  of  existence? 
Maybe  the  Devil  was  right,  who  would 
know,  if  ample  time  was  not  allowed  to 
permit  the  Devil  to  try  to  prove  his 
point  ?  Admitted  that  the  Devi  [  was  a  vile 
criminal  of  the  worst  sort  with  absolutely 
no  case  against  the  goodness  and  right- 
eousness of  God;  nevertheles?,  giving 
Satan  time  to  prove  his  boastful  chal- 
lenge has  proved  him  false  and  magni- 
fied God's  supremacy.  Consequently,  Al- 
mighty God  is  vindicated  by  allowing 


nearly  six  thousand  years  of  time  for  the 
Devil  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
prove  his  aide  of  the  issue. 

God's  unbounded  love,  longsuffering 
and  patient  forbearance  with  the  vessels 
of  wrath  is  al^o  vindicated  by  the  course 
He  took  in  allowing  the  Devil  to  remain 
until  now.  Had  He  not  done  so  we  would 
not  be  here  today.  By  permitting  suffi- 
cient time,  many  generations  have  been 
born,  and  during  such  period  the  issue 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
humankind  by  the  mouth  of  God's  faith- 
ful witnesses,  and,  as  a  consequence,  mul- 
titudes of  people  have  taken  their  stand 
on  God's  side  of  the  issue  and  will  in  due 
time  get  everlasting  life.^ — Esodus  9 :  16, 
Lceser. 

Manifestly,  in  following  such  course 
of  action  in  dealing  with  the  issue  of  uni- 
versal supremacy,  God  omnipotent  has 
proved  him.self  the  possessor  of  supreme 
.justice,  perfect  love  and  intinite  wisdom. 
And  now,  as  Armageddon  the  battle  of 
the  Great  God  Almighty  draws  near,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Jehovah's 
unlimited  power  will  Ije  displayed  in  all 
its  terrible  fury  against  the  Devil  and 
those  on  his  side.  God's  judgment  long 
ago  entered  against  the  Devil  will  then 
be  executed.  "I  will  destroy  thee,  0  cov- 
ering eheruH),  ...  I  will  east  thee  to  the 
groundt  I  will  lay  thee  before  kings,  that 
they  may  behold  thee.  ...  I  wiji  bring 
thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight 
of  all  them  that  behold  thee,  .  .  ,  and 
never  shalt  thou  be  any  more.'"  "Thou 
-shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the 
sides  of  the  pit.  .  .  .  All  the  kings  of 
the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory, 
every  one  in  his  own  house.  But  thou  art 
cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable 
branch,  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that 
are  alain,  thrust  throagh  with  a  sword, 
...  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet.'" 
— Ezekiel  28:16-19;  Isaiah  14:15-19. 

Btessod  thought:  when  Jehovah  short- 
ly destroys  the  Devil  He  will  establish  a 
new  world  of  righteousness  that  shall 
last  forever  1 
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A  WAKE! 


The  Symbol  of  South  Africa 


By  '''Awaket''^  c-orrespvudent 
In  South  Africa 

The  choice  of  an  animal  or  a 
bird  as  a  symbol  of  a  country 
or  a  nation  is  no  "uncommon 
thing.  We  hear  of  the  Brit- 
ish lion  or  hulldog,  the  Riis- 
sian  bear,  the  Australian  kangaroo  and 
the  American  eagle.  Usually  such  a  sym- 
bol is  chosen  from  animals  or  birds  for 
which  such  country  is  noted.  The  kanga- 
roo, which  is  found  only  in  Australia,  is 
an  example.  South  Africa  also  has  her 
symbol,  taken  from  the  antelope  group. 
It  is  the  spring-buck  or  "springbok",  as  it 
is  called  here. 

When  a  visitor  lands  at  one  of  th» 
South  African  ports  he  is  immediately 
introduced  to  the  springbuck  by  the 
prominent  advertisements  of  Springbok 
cigarettes.  If  he  travels  by  a  South  Af- 
rican Airways  plane  he  notices  the  pic- 
ture' of  a  leaping  buck  oh  the  sides  of  the 
nose  of  such  plane.  Should  our  visitor 
board  a  train,  here  is  a  picture  of  the 
same  buck  on  the  windows  of  his  com- 
partment as  well  as  on  every  utensil  used 
on  the  train.  He  hops  out  at  a  station  to 
stretch  his  legs  and  finds  that  he  is 
now  at  Springbokfontein  ot  some  other 
springbok-combination-named  place.  On 
opening  the  newspaper  which  was  pur- 
chased at  the  last  station  he  reads  some- 
thing about  a  Springbok  Radio  Service. 
On  the  sport  page  there  is  a  bold  head- 
line about  some  Springbok's  (South  Af- 
rican athlete)  success  or  defeat  in  tennis, 
golf,  hosing  or  some  other  kind  of  sport. 
Due  to  the  frequent  international  strug- 
gles against  the  Springboks  in  the  lield 
of  sport  the  term  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Al- 
though the  Springboks  have  on  numerous 
occasions  coiiipeted  in  tennis,  cricket, 
golf  and  soccor  against  these  countries, 
it  is  chiefly  in  Rugby  football,  the  nation- 
al game  of  South  Africa,  that  the  fiercest 
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battles  have  been  fought.  It  is  in  this 
latter  type  of  game  that  the  term  Spring- 
bok had  its  origin.  In  1906  a  Rugby  foot- 
ball team  toured  England.  When  the 
captain  of  the  team  was  asked  what  he 
called  his  team,  ho .  said,  "Call  them 
Springboks."  Since  that  day  the  term 
has  worked  its  roots  into  practically 
eveiy  part  of  South  African  national 
life. 

Why  did  the  captain  of  the  1906  team 
choose  the  springbuck  as  the  symbol  of 
South  Africa?  In  search  of  the  answer 
let  us  stalk  the  animal  as  he  enjoys  the 
Juicy  leaves  of  a  karroo  t^hrub.  Be  care- 
ful, because  the  subject  of  your  study  is 
extremely  alert  even  when  indulging'  in 
his  favorite  dish.  Remember  that  the 
vast  plain  where  yon  will  find  him  offers 
no  tall  objects  behind  which  you  can  hide 
yourself.  Consider  yourself  lucky  if  you 
get  within  a  hundred  yards?  of  the  animal. 
While  you  may  be  worrying  about  the 
odor  of  your  perspiration  the  buck  has 
already  counted  the  beats  of  your  heart. 

The  springbuck  ram  stands  approxi- 
mately thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  high 
and  weighs  eighty  pounds,  more  or  less._ 
His  upperparts  are  a  bright  cinnamon' 
fawn,  while  his  throat,  underparts,  in- 
ner sides  of  the  limbs  and  sides  of  the 
tail  are  white.  The  face  is  also  white, 
with  a  narrow  cinnamon  stripe  on  each 
side  of  the  nose.  The  springbuck  is 
equipped  with  strong  caliper -shaped 
horns,,  which  grow  to  a  length  of  about 
sixteen  inches.  The  female  shares  this 
decoration  with  her  masculine  mate,  A 
deep  fold  of  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  the 
hinder  half  of  the  back  is  lined  with  six- 
inch-long  white  hairs.  These  lie  flat  in 
their  pouch  under  normal  (arcumstances 
but  rise  and  open  fanlike  in  moments  of 
fright  or  excitement. 

On  such  occasions  thehuRk  displays 
the  athletic  qualities  by  which  he  earned 
the  name  "springbuck",  and  which  so 
appropriately  symhohzes  South  African 
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athleticism.  The  animal  sets  otT  with  con- 
siderable speed,  taking  several  Bucces- 
sive  le&ps.  With  head  down,  body  curved 
arclike,  legs  stiff  and  ■white  fan  fully  dis- 
played, he  bounces  like  a  rubber  ball, 
some  eight  feet  into  the  air.  The  istiffness 
of  body  and  legs  does  not  take  away  from 
the  gracefulness  with  which  the  animal 
moves,  for  he  barely  touches  the  ground. 
A  two-  or  tbree-day-oM  baby  springbuck 
can  accompany  its  mother  in  a  medium 
sprint  as  well  as  show  off  his  fan  like 
Mamma. 

These  sprinters  of  rare  speed  love 
apace,  and  are  thus  found  on  the  open 
plains  of  the  Karroo,  Orange  Free  State 
and  Transvaal,  particularly  the  Spring^- 
bok  flats  and  Waterherg  district.  We  find 
them  also  in  Southwest  Africa,  Beehu- 
analand  and  north  to  Beng^elta.  Bushy 
regions  are  always  avoided. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  animals 
associate  in  fairly  large  numbers.  In 
times  of  drought  and  shortage  of  food 
herda  join  together  in  mass  migration, 


when  nothing  except  food  and  water  can 
stop  them.  Each  herd  has  its  leader.  Like 
poHticians,  these  fight  for  leadership, 
and  the  younger  ram  usually  wins  the 
combat,  while  the  loser  has  to  retire  in 
disgrace.  Ostracized  by  his  previous  ad- 
mirers, the  fallen  star  spends  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  misery  and  solitude.  Not  in- 
frequently the  companionship  of  foreign- 
ers is  sought.  In  this  society  he  is  by  no 
means  welcome,  though  tolerated,  until 
old  age  or  a  hunter's  bullet  ends  his 
misery.  Vast  numbers  of  springbuck  are 
mowed  down  yearly  by  the  bullet  for 
sport  and  also  to  provide  meat,  especially 
"biltong",  which  is  salted  dried  meat 
eaten  raw,  and  a  delicacy  to  most  South 
Africans. 

To  the  South  African  the  word  "spring- 
fiuck"  brings  a  thrill.  He  is  as  proud  of 
this  symbol  as  the  Englishman  is  of  the 
British  lion  or  bulldog,  the.  Australian 
of  his  kang^aroo,  the  Russian  of  his  bear 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  the  Amer- 
ican of  his  eagl^  soaring  in  the  heights 
of  financial  and  military  power. 


c;^vr^i>''^ 


^*Bc  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye 
that  hope  in  the  Lord" — Psalm  31:24 


Courage  is  essential  in  this  day  of  violence  and  confusion.  As  Jesus 
foretold,  men's  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear  of  the  things  coming 
upon  the  earth.  (Luke  21 :  26)  But  sneh  fear  need  not  be  your  lot,  Your 
heart  can  be  made  as  bold  as  that  of  a  lion  if  you  will  but  turn  to  Ood 
for  strength  and  instruction.  He  has  set  before  obedient  men  a  sure 
hope  through  the  projnise  of  a  kingdom  which  shall  rule  in  righteous- 
ness. Would  it  not  cheer  your  heart  to  Uanw  that  His  promised  kingdom 
is  even  now  in  operation  T  Learn  more  about  the  sure  hope  of  the  King- 
dom by  reading  the  booklet  The  Kingdom  Hope  of  Alt  Mankind.  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  5e.  i 

WATCHTOWEB  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  I,  N.  T. 

Plensp  send  me  a  copj  of  the  booklet  The  Eingdom  Hopf-  oj  All  Mv-nhmd.,  for  wliich  1  am  enclosing  5c. 
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AW  AKB  i 


^1 5?  AT^Ig  C 


\^©[^(LIO) 


APRIL 


IT.  N.  Without  Commimists? 

1^  ''The  UDitPd  Niiilona  shi-nld 
b*  reorKimized  wlthniit  the  fom- 
munlst  imtiotis  In  It."  proposed 
former  V.  S.  pr^sr,lenf  Hefhfrt 
Hoot*]-  ( 4/27>  ami.  "If  lliHt  ia 
impraL-tii^al,  tlien  ;i  deflnifce  Xew 
United  Front  should  be  ovRnn- 
Ized  of  those  p^Kiples  who  dis- 
avow conimuTiisn),"  He  nsserteil 
thttt  a  cnnrrotft  tiwly  nf  iiiillons 
eoUIii  ^-ome  far  nourM  tti  mating 
4  workMMf!  rt!]iLtion  "Mtli  thp  com- 
muDist  toiLhtrifs  than  conM  hi? 
done  uij«!pr  the  present  arruns*- 
nient.  He  said  that  this  !s  eipI  one 
worhl,  hut  two,  nnti  that  a  cIokpq 
nations  unil  6(X>  niilhon  persons 
fire  RiiPJiiVPd.  lly  furlliwr  ccntenfl- 
ed  that  the  Kretnliti  "has  pc-duced 
the  UnlteiS  Nations  to  a  propa- 
ganda forum",  and  thut  th?  V.  N. 
"has  hepn  defcutctl  "s  h.  prfflcrvn- 
tive  of  pe.ife  und  eooiJ-wIlt". 
Other  hiKh-rankiu;:  iillitiiils,  in- 
plTiding  U.  N.  se^jretary  EPiieral 
Tryg^'*  Lie  anfl  Eleanor  Rihjsr- 
velt,  Ivpk  Issue  with  the  prop^ai, 
contending  that  ll«e  U.  X.  Is  the 
only  meeting  ground  between 
East  and  West. 

Military  Preparations 

1^  While  vialtini;  an  army  (ieni- 
onstratlon  in  Gewrgla  I'refiident 
Tniraan  de(]larecl  (4/21)  Chat  a 
strong  V-  S.  will  "prevent  hostili- 
ties" and  liar  a  third  world  war. 
"I  hf!li<"v*e  in  preparertnesa. "  he 
said.  Others  spoke  of  "prepared- 
ness" during  April.  "Nervp  gas- 
aea"   that  could,   without   blood- 
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sht^l,  hreab  an  enemy's  will  t^t  re- 
sist were  destrilied  (■l/'17>  by  the 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Chemical 
Cfirpa,  who  warned  that  other 
countries  kntiw  the  offensive  and 
linfdisive  eecT^ta  of  tht^se  new 
KiiaaeH.  The  foUowliiK  day  it  was 
announL-ed  Ihat  $l,7oO,WW,000  is 
heing  spent  tiy  the  Air  Force  and 
Nafy  for  2,IH.S  airplanes.  Tlie 
larpt-st  orders  are  for  the  ten- 
eu;.1ntt  B-3R  bomberg  and  for 
sK'-jet  B-47  bomhfvrs.  Chief  of 
iinvfll  operatl^Jiis,  Admifal  Sher- 
mflii.  asked  OongceRs  14/25)  fiT 
authority  to  build  au  atoralc- 
poweretl  snbmarlne,  to  be  ready 
Id  1952,  a  guided-mlssile  cruiser, 
a  SjO-ton  Hiibmarinp.  and  a  sub- 
mnHne  with  o  <?Ioaed-cyele  power 
plftiit  that  would  reqtiire  no  es- 
tfinia.1  osycen  source,  -^n  anti- 
aircraft rocket  capable  of  shflvt- 
ine  down  a  plane  fl.vlng  at  CO,lXX) 
feet  and  a  uew  antitank  weapon 
were  also  announced  by  the  army 
chief  of  staff.    . 

M'^Caithf  (;anfii9io])  IncTeaeed 

^  The  hearings  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate ag  a  result  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy'iS  charge- *f  ■■wimitiunlsm" 
In  the  Stale  Departmfcnt  ccn- 
tlnued  with  added  confusion  and 
contradi-ction  during  April,  The 
charge  that  Owen  .7.  l^attlmore 
hifluenccd  the  jjovernment's  pol- 
icy and  that  he  Is  a  communist 
gdt  a  boost  from  the  testimony 
of  ^S-eomtnunlst  Louis  F.  Budenz, 
who  testified  that  he  was  "'nd- 
vtsed"  that  Lattlmore  was  a  mem- 


ber of  a  '^cotmuunlst  cell".  Uls 
testlmonr  waa  called  '"hearBay" 
bj  Lattlmore.  and  other  wllnessr- 
es,  including  former  communist 
Earl  Browder.  branded  Eudenz's 
testimony  '"falne",  The  hearinsfs 
continued  with  no  slpo  of  a 
conclusion. 

Proposed  U.  S.  Tax  Cuts 

•^  The  Wajs  and  Meann  Commit- 
tee of  ihe  Houst  of  Representa- 
tives, which  Initiates  all  tax  legis- 
lation in  Conuress,  voted  Its  ap- 
proval C4/21)  of  reduction  of 
taxes  on  furs,  Jowelry,  purses  and 
othtr  Items.  It  also  approved 
(4/20  halving  the  present  20 
percent  admission  tax  on  tickets 
to  motion  piciures,  plays  and 
sports  events,  li  was  feared  that 
the  president  would  veto  this  leg- 
islation If  it  Is  passed,  but  some 
conprwislonal  members  believe 
that  they  eould  override  the  veto. 

Canadian  Waste  Char8:ed 

1^  Pen  InvestigatloD  into  wagteful 
government  spending  was  de- 
mande'l  by  opppsttion  leaders  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  but  the 
government  took  the  view  that 
Uarlinment  m^'Hibers  are  the  ones 
to  curtail  unwise  government 
S-pendlnff,  pointing  to  the  Hoouer 
Commission  In  the  U.  S.  as  an  ex- 
ample of  suoh  an  Investigation 
that  did  not  yield  rcsulta  because 
the  recommendBtionH  have  not 
been  carried  out. 

"Free  Press"  In  Afgeirtlna  1 

^  The  Argentine  press  is  "abso- 
lutely free",  aald  President  Pe- 
r*n,  adding  that  "liberty  is  a 
thine  ^'ery  different  from  license". 
However,  he  stateii  that  those  im- 
plicated in  recent  newspaper  clos- 
ings "have  ttiB  right  to  think 
otherwise".  Apparently  the  news- 
paper LiL  PreiJiKt  Was  exerdqing 
this  rifht  when  It  recently  ob- 
served that  never  before  in  the 
history  .of  a  <rountry  were  so 
many  papers  elo8t*d  for  so  many 
reasons. 

Budget  In  Briton 

<%/  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps,  Britain's 
cJianwIlor  of  the  exchequer,  pre- 
sented   the    Labor    government's 
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budget  to  the  House  of  Comnaons 
(4/18),  It  pro^jospd  a  sTight  rise 
\n  govecnmerital  costs  himJ  a 
sLI^htl^  lower  cf?venue,  an^l  f^lr 
Stafford  wartiea  that  Improve- 
ments requiring  further  expendi- 
tures muBt  bp  matched  with  more 
economies.  Twenty-two  percent  of 
the  budget  Is  for  j^odal  ser\'irf!s. 
including  penplons.  A*  to  tax- 
ation* a  suiftfl  cut  was  proposed 
in  Income  tni*>s.  but  gasoline  tax 
was  doubled  and  a  3'6h  percent 
aales  tax  was  rwiuestetl  for  com- 
mercial trnflr^.  Foes  af  the  bnd- 
^t  a(^f?Ufi^  It  i>f  "rohbiiifi  Peti*r 
to  pay  PiiUl".  Winston  Cluircbill 
led  the  attack  on  it,  particularly 
challenging  the  truck  iind  sjjso- 
line  taxes.  The  vote  on  these  tax- 
es waa  a  major  test  for  the  Labor 
government,  i^nd  even  ill  mem- 
tiers  oi  Parliament  wt^te  iiF(rH*'nt 
to  represent  their  party,  liy  only 
five  votes  the  government  de- 
feated its  Qppoiienta  on  these 
If^sueis. 

IfADpold — to  Rulp  or  Not  ? 

^  Tlie  flelgtan  ParPiament  wan 
dissolved  (4/i9)  over  the  return 
of  exiled  Klne  Leoiiold,  Hia  <jp- 
ponents  have  conteudeil  thi^t  the 
57,68  percent  vote  in  his  favor  on 
Mar<^li  1^  wag  not  suffleient  to 
merit  hlfl  recall.  Since  Iben  thp 
Social  Chrlatlun  party  iO:itholi*^) 
has  been  trying  to  muster  ttie  two 
additional  votes  in  the  Chatnber 
of  Deputies  ntjccaaary  to  reca.Jl 
Leopold,  b;;t  h  deadloc^k  hai^  re- 
sulted and  «  new  election  has 
been  celJeJ  ror  June  4^  the  sole 
Lsaue  of  which  will  be  whether  or 
not  Leopold  is  to  return  from 
exile. 

GenieorsMp  by  Violence  Approved 

^  A  French  magistrate  ruled 
that  a  private  citizen  hafr  ti^e 
rl^ht  to  confiscate  and  <lest[Tjy 
publications  If  he  feels  thwy  con- 
tain "subversive"  materialt  and 
that  such  destruction  is  not  a 
crlrafi  or  theft.  The  decision  In- 
volved Andre  Simeons,  whu  wpst 
accused  of  t€:arlng  up  copies  of 
the  newspaper  Figaro.  The  pa- 
per's reply  wm^,  "We  must  be 
dreaming/'  and  tlie  decision  was 
Immediately  appealed  to  a  higher 
court. 


French  Atomic  Of&cial  Fired 

^  France's  high  cqmmia&lopor  for 
atomic  ener^yp  Frederic  Jollot- 
Curie,  was  suddenly  dismissed 
(4/28),  The  5(Vyear-oid  [ihysicist 
told  B  French  Communist  Party 
conference  thnt  the  U.  S.  waa  cer- 
tainly not  ahead  ol"  Ku&?in  in  the 
hydrogen  bomb  ruce.  fife  has  t?iv- 
en  unreserved  support  tv  the 
French  Communist  party,  that 
vowed  to  help  Tlnssta  In  the  event 
<jf  war.  The  government  aaid  that 
It  could  no  longer  "tolerate"  him 
in  hia  post. 

Lack  of  [fames  in  Spain 

<^  The  crUical  housing  ahorta^e 
in  Spain  waa  discussed  in  April 
by  the  Falangist  paper  S%  which 
pointed  out  that  the  actual  short- 
age of  iKveFlngB  in  that  country 
iy  nearfy  2,riW,000.  A  grsat  de^l 
of  bulld':\g  is  being  done  ii\  Ma- 
drid, but  most  of  tlie  eonstruotion 
is  on  otftce  buildings,  iuxuriouB 
homes,  or  showy  public  buildings, 
while  mauy  entire  families,  some 
rlffht  in  the  city  of  Martriil.  must 
Uv4'  in  cavf«. 

Germany  Want  More  Foiver 

<$>  Tn  Berlin  {4/lS)  Konrad  Ade- 
niiuer,  chancellor  of  the  West 
Oernian  government^  located  at 
BortT\,  d**Jiyere'}  a  8p*^c!i  asking 
that  his  government  be  permitted 
to  control  \ts  own  foreign  policy, 
he  given  equality  with  otJier  Eu- 
ropean fix'vernnients,  ana  suggest- 
eti  thnt  the  Western  powers  drop 
their  ^'distrnsit"  of  thi.-  Bonn  gov- 
ernment. He  concliid(?J  by  caillng 
on  the  a«Jdlencw  to  slug  the  last 
verac  of  the  old  Gerumn  anthem 
Dcutachland  uher  Allea  { "Ger- 
many over  All").  The  Western  al- 
lied commandants  kept  tWir 
iieats,  and  later  vigoTousJy  pro- 
tested the  singing  of  this  old 
anthem. 

lW  Bonn  government  noisily 
protested  the  High  Coramissiou's 
veto  (4/20)  of  their  pruposal  to 
re<inte  federal  introme  taxes  by 
1^  to  HO  perceut  without  ImTeaa- 
ing  the  f<rderal  tnciune  through 
other  tii)tution.  The  'Western  au- 
thoriticH  claimed  that  the  reduc- 
tions woxild  only  increase  the  re- 
quirement  for  BCA  aid.  Bonn's 


^fiance  minister  finally  promlied^ 
thftt  P5  percent  of  the  "W^tit&th 
obJectl<?nR  would  be  met.  and  thia 
apparently  brtiueht  an  amiCAhl* 
settlement  to  the  dispute. 

It  was  announced  that  the  U*  S. 
plans  to  continue  Its  occupation 
of  Germany  for  five  more  year*, 
and  that  at  present  there  are 
i46,i'XK>  U.S»  troops  in  Germany. 

Stress  over  Trieste 

^  Following  the  local  elections 
held  (4/lG)  In  the  TugoslftT- 
occupied  Zone  B  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory of  Trieste,  the  Italians  be- 
came fearful  that  Yugoslavia 
would  annex  this  territory.  Tn 
Rome  some  government  represent- 
atives w-ho  feared  that  the  West- 
ern democracies  would  permit 
such  annexation  gug^iiested  tb^t 
Italy  wUhdraw  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Vactf  on  the  ground 
that  she  is  being  eband'oued  by 
her  allies,  and  it  was  announced 
that  Italy  is  ready  to  denounce 
her  ppace  treaty  11  sLe  loses  any 
more  territory.  Mar^l^al  TJto  ft&id 
(4/2«j  that  he  would  participate 
in  talka  If  the  Italian  government 
is  ready  to  negotiate  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  and  lie  suggested  that 
the  Italian  city  of  Gorilla  be 
Itftdeia  to  Yugoslavia  for  Trieste. 
The  Itailane  saw  no  posslhllicy 
of  giving  up  GorlKla,  and  they 
rejected  the  Yugoslav  propoeab 

Tito  Proposes  FHendibtp 

i^  Marshal  Tito  was  reelected 
premier  by  the  Yugoslav  Parlia- 
ment <4/27),  and  In  hla  flrat 
speech  thereafter  he  announced 
thai:  he  would  appoint  a  minister 
to  Greece  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  Improving  relations  with 
that  covmtry  ftlnre  its  recent  po- 
titical  developments.  He  further 
s.ald  that  he  hoped  for  better  re- 
laritias  with  Ttaiy  and  did  not 
feel  that  the  problems  between 
Belgrade  and  Home,  should  eausft 
a  worsening  of  good  relaUona^ 
and  that  relations  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Auatcia  were  Improv- 
ing, and,  undoubtedly,  their  good 
neighbor  relations  wonld  be 
strengthened*  In  r'ontrast,  he  se- 
verely  criticized   Russia  Hnd  Ita 
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Bfltellltes  and  djanounced   Soviet 

imperialism. 

Csecbs  Claae  V.  S.  X.tbT&rle8 

<$>  The  Ozechoslovnk  gnTemment 
ftpilered  (4/19)  the  closing  of  the 
U.  S.  Information  Service  offices 
md  librarEes  In  Prague  and  Rra- 
tialava,  accusing  thtru  of  spread- 
ing a^ravatlng  and  false  news 
aeBlgned  to  incite  the  peoiile,  nml 
of  engfijclng  CBecb  nallonala  aa 
gplBS.  la  T€taIlatton,  the  U.  S.  ar- 
dercd  Czechoslovakia  to  close  its 
Chicago  consulate  hy  May  1. 

ElK»liemlte  Jordan  Oroffs 

♦  "Arab  Pal?*nii^"  was  oonsoli- 
flated  with  TrflDSJdl'li&D  undcjt 
the  reign  of  King  Abdullah  in 
a  "constitutional  representative 
government",  acoorfllng  to  an  art 
ftf  Jflrdan's  Parliament  (4/24). 
King  Ahttuiinh  proelflimed  '■com- 
plete unity  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Jc-rdao  nnil  tht^lr  union 
into  one  state,  which  is  the 
Hashemjte  Kingdom  of  Jordan". 

Kalian  Falls 

#  By  mid-Aiiril  the  Chiueee  ci>m- 
raunlsta  held  ail  of  CLlna  except 
the  tJilamls  of  Formosa  and  Hal- 
nan.  Then  the .  communists  at- 
tackftd  Hainan,  15  miles  off  tho 
aoutii  coast  of  China,  and  aftt^r 
conflicting  reports  ni  victory  and 
dpfeat  Chiaiit;  Kal-shet  report- 
t*d!y  orilcred  the  total  evacuation 
of  ihe  l«iflnd,  Blt-Wugh  this  was 
later  denied.  It  wus  claimed 
(j/24)  that  the  top  Nationalist 
offlcens  left  Hainan,  and  that  the 
military     leader  ah  U*     collapsed. 

Loag-delayed  Shanghai  Exodus 

^  The  (oreignerp  whn  were,  en- 
able to  leave  ShHDctiftl  in  earlj 
April  Anally  hoarded  ship  for  de- 
parlnre  from  Communist  China, 
Twenty-six  natlonnlitlHS  were 
represented  among  the  700  per- 
sona who  made  the  trip  from 
Shaaghai  to  Tientsin  hy  rail. 

The  Indaneslan  SllDatlan 

<%,  The  rebellion  that  was  tinder 
lyaj'  in  Maeasaar,  tfie  capital  of 
East  Indoneaia,  endeil  in  uncon- 
ditional  surrender    (4/13)    when 


ftOO  federal  soldiers  landed  there. 
East  Indonesia  and  Fast  Sumatra 
were  the  only  reraainin^  mem- 
bers of  the  IB  oriElnal  states  or 
tlie  DnitriH  Stall's  of  Indonesia 
tHat  had  not  hi-en  Incorporated, 
or  were  not  In  process  of  Incor- 
piiration,  into  their  sister  state, 
the  Eiepaijlic  of  Indonesia.  Then 
(4/2(^)  the  East  liidonesiaQ  Par- 
liauit^nt  demanded  thut  the  guv- 
prnment  of  thf  stute  resign  ^o 
that  it  eoiiid  likewise  join  the  In- 
donesian Repviblli:.  The  icdones- 
lans  expressed  their  de&Ire 
(4/lS)  for  membership  la  the 
IT.  K..  and  reported  that  they  are 
hnpefnl  of  opeLlnK  diplomatic  re- 
lations wHh  Russia. 

r 

Philippine  BebeUlnn  Contdmes 

■^  The  Hnkbalahfipreheflton  that 
h^iH  plagued  the  Philippine  gov- 
enimimt  for  alni'V^t  four,  years 
continues.  Recent  restrictions  on 
the  relfciise  of  rallitai-.v  newy  has 
prompted  a  fili!in>  dro]i  in  re- 
ports, but  Panipans?n  grivt'rnor 
Jose  B,  Llnf^'ad  itdroittef^,  "The 
lluk  diBsideuta  hav<;  Ixsen  jjaining 
Rround.  We  are  heing  pusht^J 
back  to  where  we  were  in  early 
J04T.'' 

Australia  May  Ban  Cunimimlsta 

<^  Australian  prime  minister 
Robert  O  or  don  Menzies  intro- 
duced a  bUl  (4/271  that,  if 
passed,  would  outlaw  th«  Coni- 
muulat  party  artd  comuiunint- 
doniinater]  orcaiilaalions,  on  llii' 
ground  that  they  seek  to  over- 
throw the  government,  would  con- 
fiscate tlieir  funds,  imprison  their 
otilcers  who  do  not  cease  their  ae- 
t!i-ftie«,  barany'V^judic-iul"  per- 
son from  employment  in  the  i^fiv- 
ernment  or  Jn  cvhI.  Iron,  steel, 
building,  transjiort.  rxjwer,  fengi- 
nncring,  or  In  other  Industrie*  or 
work  deemed  yilal  to  Australian 
flt«irity.  Under  the  proiiosed  hill 
the  povernor  geiieral  miiy  publish 
the  nam(»  of  any  memliers  of  tlie 
Communist  piifly  ov  iTo  organfsa- 
Ilons  who  will  uoTne  under  this 
baa.  The  CommuiiiMt  iiarty  pres- 
ident said  that  the  party  will  con- 
tinue operating  even  If  tlie  kov- 
^I'ucient  outlaws  it. 
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Mom  Canumud^t  Bbda 

^  By  executive  resolution  Pan- 
ama outlawed  the  Commiinlst 
party  (4/2tH.  declaring  It  the 
"absolute  neeatlon  of  all  demoo- 
raey".  At  the  aame  time  the  Pan- 
amanian coniDiuniatS  Changed 
their  name  to  "People's  Party". 
In  South  Africa  the  economlcB 
minister  said  that  Parliatuent 
would  b*'  asked  for  wide  powers 
to  outlaw  tliat  country's  com- 
inunistM,  and  the  fiovernment  for- 
bnde  all  public  gatherings  ov?r 
the  "ftfay  Pay"  weeb-rad.  except 
those  of  a  relKriohs  or  sporting 
nature.  The  same  day  <4/2fl1  the 
Malayan  t'overnment  declared 
ihtit  comiiiunlKt  ngents  eonvieied 
uf  eolleelinj.;  or  receiving  supplies 
for  the  "terrorists"  would  he 
esecutetl. 

U.  N.  Charter  Invalidates  Law 

•%>  Ciliifornia'.'i  fllieb  lani  \a.V 
that  reatricta  land  ownership  by 
certain  AhIhIjcs  who  are  not  per- 
mitted U.  S.  rillzenship  was  de- 
clared Invalid  by  a  California 
court,  becauw  the  law  is  in  con- 
flict with  tiip  U,  N.  Charter, 
which,  according  to  the  court,  has 
tioH'  "hcconie  the  supreme  law  of 
thc'  land".  This  wus  the  flrst  use 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  ad  authority 
for  luvalldatliJK  a  state  law. 

Communist  Party  Membership 

^  The  Oommuntst  parties 
throughout  the  world  now  have 
u  lUemlMTshiy  «i  iiver  25,<XM>.000, 
a^rording  to  clnims  In  the  Soviet 
press.  In  Itussiri  the  party  Iibb 
7,000,000  members,  and  in  China 
4.000,000.  Mcnihcrehip  hag  fallen 
oft  In  Fi-ahce,  Hnngsry  and  Bul- 
garia. The  largest  European  mem- 
bership is  in  Italy,  where  It  Ift 
rhdmed  Hint  there  are  2,032,000 
comra.unists. 

TJ.  8.  Postal  Service  R«duc«d 

^  Reduction  of  poscaf  service 
was  ordered  by  the  postmaster 
tjeiierul  <4/lS|  In  a  3(j-poInt  dl- 
rei-tiv,'  to  [niBtmastflt^.  The  eeon- 
onjy  rae^flSUJ-l^  pijrnnits  only  on& 
delivery  a  daj  in  residential  are- 
as, limit;?  the  L-oliectinns  from 
street  letter  boxes,  and  provides 
for  "adjustments  in  the  number  oC 
Lours  the  ofJices  remain  open. 
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Pictured  above  are  three  books  which  deserve  a  place  on  the  book- 
shelf of  every  student  of  the  Bible,  The  contents  of  each  are  distinctive, 

yet  all  three  are  helpful,  comforting  and  revealing* 

HELPFUL?  YeSj  they  will  help  you  to  better  realize  the  true 
meaning  of  the  events  of  our  day*  You  will  be  helped  to  understand 
Scripture  texts  which  have  puzzled  you  in  the  past.  Too,  their  interest- 
ing style  and  logical  arrangement  will  help  you  to  establish  a  regular 
and  enjoyable  Bible  study  schedule. 

COMFORTING?  You  will  find  comfort  in  the  sure  knowledge 
that  troubled  times  are  soon  to  end.  Even  death  is  scheduled  for  an 
early  defeat  and  loved  ones  now  dead  will  be  restored  to  life*  You  will 
be  further  comforted  by  Biblical  descriptions  of  the  blessings  which 
€fod  has  in  store  for  those  who  will  but  learn  of  them  and  claim  them* 

REVEALING?  Many  prophecies  long  hidden  from  the  view  of 
men  are  now  being  revealed  through  snch  books  as  those  shown  above. 
They  also  reveal  who  your  real  enemies  are  and  how  you  can  find 
escape  from  them  under  the  powerful  and  protecting  hand  of  Go^, 

All  three  of  these  boolcs  mAj  be  had  for  only  $1*00.  Why  not  send  for  your  copte»  to^9.y  ? 


WATCHTOWEK  117  Adatna  St.  Brooklyn  I,  N,Y, 

Please  scDd  me  "Lc*  God  Be  T't^w^",  "TAc  Kingdom  /s  at  Sand*'  and  "The  Truth  Shall  Mafte  Yov  FrW  for 

the  contribution  of  $l,00j  which  I  have  enclosed* 
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Can  Cancer  Be  Cured? 


Well,  Here  I  Am  in  Puerto  Rico! 


Vegetation  Blankets  the  Earth 
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THE   MISSION    OF   THIS    JOURNAL 

New*  KHircc*  dist  arv  a^  to  keep  you  awak«  to  iha  vital  bstics 
of  our  time*  ixuttt  be  unfettered  by  CMUorshlp  uul  sel£«h  InteE-esta, 
"AwakeJ"  h«o  no  fetterv.  It  reco^i^e*  £&cta,  ffu^is  fkcti^  la  fir^e  to 
publifli  fiictff.  It  If  not  bound  by  pcutical  aniHtioni  or  ob1iaation«;  tt  Ij 
uahftfnpttre<l  by  JuSvortiEsartf  wnOdtt  ioc«  iruut  not  be  trooden  i>n;  It  is 
^xop^^^udkxd  hy  traditional  oreed**  Thii  joumal  keeps  lt4«lf  free  th^t 
it  niay  «pe«ik  fircely  to  you.  But  it  doe*  not  abu«e  it«  freedom.  It 
nuintain*  Litejrity  to  truths 

*'A  wake  V  n>es  the  r^j^ular  news  channels,,  bui  U  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspoiidentv  one  on  oU  contlncots,  In  scores  of  nations. 
From  th«  four  comers  of  the  earth  tiieir  uncensoired,  on-* the- scenes 
reports  ooms  to  you  thromib  these  columns.  ThUi  Journal's  viewpoint 
IS  not  norro'Wi  but  S*  intemfttionoL  It  Is  r^ad  In  many  natiOTUf*  Ln  nuiny 
Un^uostcs,  by  fanctt*  of  all  9^.  TTirouQh  Its  pojjes  many  iields  of 
kno^ed^  pass  In  revie\v— ^vemnwnt,  commerce^  religion,  history^ 
^oj^raphy^  science,  social  conditions,  natural  'wonders — why.  Its  Cover* 
Ojjc  is  OS  brood  OS  the  earth  and  as  lii^  as  the  heavens. 

''Avk'ak*]"  pted^os  itself  to  righteous  principlrs,  to  exposing  hidden 
fbesWid  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strenj^theninj  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
deilnaucat  world,  rencctin^  sure  hope  for  the  estabusbment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  scc^uninted  with  ^'AwekeT*  Keep  awoke  by  i-etulinfj  ^'AwakeJ" 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  TECHNICAL  SCIENCE 


UYSTTEhh,  what  about  it^  So  the  world 
W  is  not  growing  any  simpler.  It 
grows  more  complex  all  the  time.  And 
what  am  I  supposed  to  do  about  it  f '  The 
big  gxnfl  man  in  the  blue  denim  jacket, 
riding  home  on  the  streetearj  sounded 
snappish  and  tired  out  from  hit?  day's 
work  at  the  railroad  yards. 

The  little  man  riding  beside  him,  who 
m.ight  have  been  a  timekeeper  or  a  shoe 
clerkj  buried  his  sharply  beaked  nose 
back  into  his  newspaper,  piqued,  ^'^Yell, 
you  needn't  snap  my  head  off,  Mister!" 
the  little  man  defended  himself,  "I  was 
only  reading  you  what  I  see  here  in  the 
paper." 

What  Shorty  read  to  him  were  portions 
of  the  interview  a  reporter  had  with  a 
doctor  who  had  just  published  a  book  en- 
titled ^'Why  Presidents  Die  Young'^  The 
doctor  was  sa>ing  that  eight  of  the  first 
ten. presidents  Jived  over  seventy  years, 
but  only  three  of  the  last  ten  lived  out 
their  allotted  time.  That  impressed 
Shorty.  He  read  more  about  the  presi- 
dents, to  himself.  p 

''How  do  you  explain  that  despite  all 
the  advances  in  medicinej  the  twentieth- 
century  presidents  die  an  average  of 
fourteen  years  earlier  than  their  prede* 
cessors  didf  the  doctor  asked.  ^'WeVe 
had  thirty-two  presidents,  and  here's  the 
surprising  thing:  the  first  dozen  or  so 
died  of  intestinal  disease.  The  last  twelve 
died  from  heart  disease-  Most  of  our 
early  presidents  had  served  in  the  army, 
Sanitation  was  ted,  and  most  of  them 
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suffered  from  cholera  ^or  dysentery. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  sanitation 
facilities  today,  but  the  strain  of  the  job 

has  been  stepped  up/' 

But  not  only  the  president's  job.  A  few 
evenings  later  Shorty- read  about  how 
the  president  w^as  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  a  full  staff  of  top  policy  aides  to 
assist  him — it  was  ''fatigue"  and  "the 
limelight's  woes"  that  accounted  for  a 
full  third  of  the  men  he  lost — men  who 
surrendered  Cabinet  posts  and  the  chair- 
manships of  the  highest  military''  and  ci- 
vilian commissions  the  country  has  to 
oiTer.  It  is  a  world-known  fact  that  the 
men  who  rule  the  earth  are  mostly  all 
sick  men,  desperately  sick,  many  of  them. 
As  Burnet  Hershey  observed : 

The  Great  Man  has  it,  yes,  but  what  pre- 
cisely is  it  he  has?  James  Forrestal  had  it. 
Ernest  Bevin  has  it.  Stalin  has  it^  the  French 
and  Italian  leaders  have  it.  But  what  is  it,  this 
international  malady  that  so  often  strikes  sud- 
flenly  at  the  life  machine  of  men  over  fifty? 
Medical  literature  abounds  with  names  for  it — 
liypertension,  anxiety^  neurosis,  nervous  stom- 
ach; and  with  it  comes  that  group  of  frighten- 
ing diseases — nervous  heart,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, and  finally  the  cardiac  killers,  angina 
pectoris  and  coronary  thrombosis. 

Living  in  a  time-clock  atmosphere, 
tensed  by  a  war  of  nerves  that  could 
burst  out  into  mortal  conflagrations  no 
one  knows  when,  earth^s  high-shining 
leaders  have  been  debased  into  becoming 
"addicts  of  soda  mints,  digitalis  and  sac- 


cbarine'\  ''T/Vbrry  and  fear"  are  prodnc-  Jin  Climc  of  the  Fsnnsyhr&am  hospital 
inR  ^laers  ih&i  are  killing  goTcntment  for  q  healtlk  <iheekiip.  The  olinie,  charge- 
leaders  the  world  over,  declared  the  men  iiiK  afee  of  4150  per  head  and  providing 
who  diagnosed  them — a  ffroup  of  doctors  57  specialists  to^look  them  over,  inside 
meeting  not  long  ago  at  Rhone,  FraneG.  and  out,  reported  that  only  IJi  of  tlie  63 
Take  a  glance  at  a  sample  list  of  victims  "patients"  did  not  need  either  a  doctor 
of  xilc«rs  and  similar  woes*  Among  Amer-  ur  a  psychiati^ist  They  tipfurcd  the  psy- 
icans  tViHi'H  are  Generals  Marshall tEieen-  phiatrist  was  nt^fnled  in  most  cases  to 
hower,  Clay  aud  B^ikll  Smith;  Senators  convince  the  eKGcutives  that  the>  "must 
Anstin,  U,  S,  iieleg&t&  to  the  U.  N.^  aud  slow  down  and  stop  worxyiiig*'. 
Vandeinberg;  Hershal  Jolineon  of  the  Th^^v.  fiS  men  were  a  aample  of  '2,000 
U.  N.  Security  Council  Then  there's  ''tirM  businessmen"  >itu[lit^il  Ly  th«  clin- 
Britain'e  foreign  secretary  "Rnvia  and  his  ic.  Why  do  such  a  vast  number  of  modern 
tired  heart  and  high  blood  pressure;  businessmen  totter  on  the  vergo  of  an 
PriraeMiniater  Attlee  and  hia ''duodenal  emotional  tw  physical  breakdown,  the 
ulcer",  Russia's  fore^i^n  uunister  Vishin-  clinic  wanted  to  know.  Tliey  v^nw  up 
eiy  has  the  same;  Stalin's  heart  trouble  with  five  contributing  reasons:  (1)  He 
lias  made  news  for  ycare.  The  East  Ger-  (Ihn  businessman)  stuffa  hia  troubles  in- 
man  Rej:itiMic*ti  first  premier.  Otto  Lrfote-  to  hi?  briefca^h  and  eairies  them  home 
woU,  was  recently  kii(»c-ked  out  by  a  at  night  (2)  He  goes  out  to  Itincli  niid 
''nervous  breakdown".  Cancer  plagues  -does  more  business  than  eating.  (3)  He 
Heveral  of  France's  present  or  erstwhile  cannot  lakt^  a  real  vacation»  thinks  he's 
leaders,  Italy's  juime  minister  De  Gae-  too  indispensable.  (4)  H<^  tmeils  »  bobby, 

f)eri  ia  &  victimof  arthritis.  On  and  on  the  takes  one  or  tvo  weeks'  strenuous  work- 
ist  goes-  None  eucapoE^.  iiigh  or  low.  "The  oul  duiing  the  year,  and  that's  supposed 
number  of  secondary  diplomats  in  the  to  cure  his  ailtniMils,  (5)  No  moderation 
Foreign  Office  at  thp  IT.  N.  who  are  on  in  work  or  pl&y.  Most  common  ailnientrt 
the  ^icJf  h&t  ehowfi  that  there  is  plt*r*iy  found  among  busincsemcn  are  coronary 
of  grief  in  a  great  many  Ices  important  artery  disease^  hypertension  (high,  hiood 
stORiachs-  And  nu   wonder  T  concludes  pressure)    and  ulcers  of  Ihn  stomach. 
Mr.   Hershey   in  The  Nation.  "As  we  Can  you  sec  any  difference  between  the 
watch  these  statesmen,  high  and  lott%  ele-  obituary   of   a   politician   and   a   bank 
gant  in  Iheir  striped  trousers,  but  pale,  president* 
tense,  edgy,  we  ask  llje  disquieting  ques- 
tion; *ia  the  fate  of  the  worldj  mir  rate»  Ordinary  People  Smitten  Too 
inlhehandgof aickmen?''  "But  Ira  just  an  ordinary  nohiMlvV 

YOU  say.  ''Like  that  railroad  man  men- 

Modern  Butinesv  a  S^<iixtic  Kiiter  hVirtetf  in  tJie  first  of  C/ii's  ar^icie,  Zin  not 

What    about    tbn    senator    who    an-  getting  myself  worked  np  tti  a  case  of 

nouneedj  ^ust  after  }iis  election  df feat,  ulcers  over  anything/'  But  just  in  case, 

that  he  was  "retiring  to  a  soft  business  you  call  up  an  Lnaurance  man  and  ask 

job'"?  MayliH  there  are  some  "soft"  busi  him  about  taking  out  a  policy.  lie  looks 

nese  jobs^  but  Just  as  surely  as  this  over  his  "Commissioner's  Table'\  pre- 

gentleman  starts  keeping  step  with  his  pared  from  a  study  of  the  life  expectancy 

fellow  executives,  just  IJmt  Eurely  he  uill  uf  "ordinary  nobodies'"  like  you  and  mo. 

keep  his  uhierh^  and  the  first  thing  Ilc  His  table  shows  Www  that  for  every  137 

kn<3we  he']J  wind  up  in  the  wilted  ra/ifcs  porsons  whose  h^&rt  stopp^  h&atb]ghf^~ 

of  those  ''tired  busineBsmen".  Take  the  cause  of  the  strain  of  Ixvmg  in  1^0,  there 

Philadelphia  industrialist  who  sent  his  are  303  being  trundled  nlT  Ijy  the  under- 

63  top  executives  to  the  Benjamin  Frank-  taker  now. 
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Then  maybe  you  do  get  a  little  worried, 

like  Shorty*  and  cornmence  to  take  notice 
of  such  things  in  the  newspapers.  One 
day  you  read  that  th'e  TJ.  S.  Health  De- 
partment's surgeon  general  Leonard  A. 
Scheele  estimates  that  976  out  of  every 
1,000  persons,  young  and  old.  are  suffer- 
ing from  one  or  more  afflictions,  and  that 
at  least  25,000,000  Americans  are  vic- 
tims of  clironic  diseases.  Somebody  re- 
minds you  that  back  in  1942  the  induc- 
tion centers  rejected  39.2  percent  of  the 
draft  registrants  because  of  poor  health. 
Cancer  deaths  have  doubled  since  1900. 
How  much  the  Uving  strain  has  to  do 
with  causing  cancer  is  not  known  yet. 
But  as  for  its  next-of-kin,  the  ulcer,  Dr. 
Harry  Gauss,  an  eminent  stomach  ulcer 
specialist,  says :  "It  has  been  well  estab- 
lished that  the  emotions  of  fear,  worry, 
anxiety  and  resentment  alter  the  normal 
secretion  of  the  stomachj  resulting  in  en- 
gorgement, increased  activity  and  hyper- 
acidity. These  are  the  very  psychic  im- 
pulses transmitted  to  the  stpmae'h'by  the 
vagus  nerve,  often  called  the  Vorry 
nerve'." 

G-randmother  used  to  smile  serenely 
and  declare,  '"Why,  Pa  and  I  never  had 
a  short  word."  How  times  have  modern- 
ized!  In  today's  smart  world  the  rip- 
snortitJg  pace  of  everyday  living  has 
changed  the  atmosphere  in  the  home  and 
upset  many  a  love  nest.  Mrs.  Begina 
Fleseh,  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago, cwad\vied  -E^om  \\.^t;  'Social  ■atadl^'i 
that  society  has  grown  just  too  complex 
for  human  nature  to  "Endure.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  any  longer  feels  secure. 
Often  the  wife  hesitates  to  give  up  her 
financial  independence.  Under  these  or 
similar  circumstances,  things  are  bound 
to  happen.  A  rash  of  everyday  troubles 
begins  to  chaff  and  fray  their  nerves. 
Little  things  start  irking.  Trouble  brews. 
Fire  smolders.  One  night  there  is  a 
minor  incident,  followed  by  a  major 
catastrophe. 


The  Children  Reap  the  Harvest 

Under  such  conditions,  how  can.  the 
average  home  life  provide  a  good  "emo- 
tional climate"  for  the  children?  Conse- 
quently, outweighing  all  othej;  causes  for 
upsetting  the  normal  life  of  children,  are 
the  parents  them&elves.  So  children  too 
suffer  from  "nerves".  Dr.  George  Mohr 
brands  all  kinds  of  childhood  problems, 
such  as  chronic  constipation,  bed-wetting, 
tics  of  various  sorts,  loss  of  appetite,  etc., 
z&  ^ji^i^%  \ti  Wit  ^5wV-i  \iTA  'iVi'b  -iA-^cb 
of  emotional  disturbances.  The  Journal 
of  Pediatrics  showed  from  a  study  of 
hospitalized  infants  that  there  is  "an  in- 
timate tie  between  a  child's  physical 
health  and  his  emotional  care  (or  lack 
of  it)".  Distraught  emotional  life  can 
cause  everything  from  tooth  decay  to 
osteo^-arthritis,  the  specialists  say.  Anx- 
iety is  found  to  be  contagious,  and,  in 
a  world  supercharged  witli  anxiety,  even 
the  "psychiatrists  get  it  from  their  pa- 
tients, babies  catch  it  from  their  mothers, 
animals  contract  it  from  humans  and 
other  animals". 

So  the  children  reap  the  grim  harvest 
of  this  twentieth'Centuiy  civilization, 
wherein  their  parents  are  unable  to  live 
normal  lives  under  its  sfrains  and  stress- 
es. Divorce  breaks  up  one  out  of  every 
three  to  five  marriages.  Broken  homes 
are  so  much  the  rule  that  the  majority 
of  American  children  have  experienced 
a  major  family  break  before  reaching 
eighteen  years  of  age.  What  is  true  in 

and  more  so  in  some  lands.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  modern  American 
society  is  turning  ont  840,000  cases  a 
year  of  "'markedly  neurotic"  children, 
and  that  one  pupil  in  every  twenty  in 
school  is  a  potential  mental  hospital  case. 
But  think  of  this  r  It's  bad  enough  that 
one  out  of  every  twenty  American  adults 
is  doomed  to  spend  part  of  his  life  in  a 
mental  institution.  Yet  not  one,  but  three 
out  of  every  twenty  American  children 
suffer  from  mental  and  emotional  trou- 


fales  grave  enou^'h  to  csll  for  profes-  tar^  that  hope  and  fsath  in  it  itre  de- 

aionaT  treatment  BTOiy  sefFwith  Amerr-  spoiled,  AU  of  Dr.  HatcMas*  Utopian 

can  child  is  a  vietiin  of  a  neurosis.  Of  dre£uiig  are  depenilent,  he  admits^  upon 

these  jjUii'al  young  lives,  Magazine  I)i-  the  chance  that  Ufl  on  earth  is  not  ex- 

g$siSEdd:  tin^niiahed  by  atomic  wars  and  other 

The^  .re  th.  children  who  ecM^t  .wo  m„r-  [^roVSTlfh?"  ee^a^Si'? W 
ders  Rrnnewh^re  in  this  country  every  day;  ^?L^V^}^Z..T:  ^^^^1  ^.Z^Jl 
who,  befw.  they  emer  thrir  ton*.  Wie  their  „V^"^-^*J''™?"'^?  problem,  our  chief  haz. 
own  liv«  at  the  r«.  of  on.  s  wk;  who,  wMU  ^^Jj^^f/^^^^^?'^  *S^'  ^  *"'^'  '"  "^^  *"'"' 
HtitL  wider  15»  are  committed  to  public  mental  t,  V-  j  j  j  4^  *  .  ^i 
iwrtitotions  at  th.-  rate  al  185  »  month.  They  ,  Italics  arc  added  to  accentuate  the  di- 
we  tio  juyemlftB  who  perpetrate  nearly  1.000  l*^™™*"  ."«^  '^  humanity  a  ready  so  be- 
grimes «  day-^ri-n«  JTriflUB  oBough  to  be  re-  wiWered  and  unnerve.!  ami  j.Kery  that 
soraed,  and  the  pernetrators  fingerprinted  by  th«  ^o^?  ^^f  ^  .^  breakdown,  because 
tbo  P.B.I.  They  are  the  fhtldren  re»ponsibl<-  «^"yone  a  bfe  13  overburdened  with 
for  the  tiatio-iWll-timo  high  m  juvenile  dflln-  f*"*"-  *"rry,  anx.ety.  But  if  the  future, 
querry,  ak.holbm  and  immorality.  ■"  «''"<"i  f 'ftifie  tet-hnologies  offer  h.- 
'  "  aurancc  ot  abundance  of  plenty,  freedom 
Tcehnotoey  to  Blame  for  a  Jiittrv  World  [l°"f  overwork  and  unlimited  leisure,  if 
TiTi.  ^'^1.  ^  -1  -  It.  L  ■  J  -  •  ~  tn«i  very  futiirt^  of  lHwm;e,  of  human  na- 
What  18  that  evil  gwiiut;  that  is  drivinR  ^„j.g  left  to  itself  with  limitlesB  time  on 
the  world  madt  How  can  it  be  e,onilmJt«  -^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  thing  to  be  feared  most, 
and  the  world  freed  from  fear  I  Political  „,^„  ^^,,,^^ ,,  ;g  ^^^^^  j^^  ^  man-made 
Boothsayerw  try  t«  mollify  the  peoples  better  life  r 

nervcB   by  conjuring  up  visions  of  a        ^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  -^^  streamlined  meth- 

bright  new  world  of  tomorrow  freed  by  ^^  „p  j,r,„]„,^(,„  tlie  technologies,  will 

man'a  i..,litical  control  of  technological  „„t  ^^j^.^  tj,e  problem  of  how  logHiT.  ,h- 

^enoes.  Educators,  UU^  .^jj''^'^  ^-  poae  and  pco^  of  mind  and  heart.  If  it 

Hiitchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago^  ,^,,„id   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^ 

point  out  that  1  18  a  different  age  from  n  m  the  present  ntnM  Already  the  work- 

mankind's  pB«t  because  the  future  dear-  ^^^  has  shrunk  from  60  and  more  hours 

lyholde  but  one  of  two  possibd.Ue«:  total  ^^  ^q  ^^^^^    p       j^  nowadavB  do  not 

extinction  of  the  human  race,  or  life  on  ^„^^  ^„  j,^^^  manually.  Thank's  to  better 

a paradiKe  earth.  Atomic  energy,  he  save,  ^^^,g  ^^  mechanical  power,  ,.rH  Imur'a 

wiU  Chang*  all  concej.!."-  of  Iiviag,  eradi-  ^^^j^  ^    ^j,^  ^^^         American  laborer 

cate  all  limitations  such  as  space,  t....^.  j^^j^^  is  worth  four  times  as  much  ($1.32) 

rammunicahons:  cure  most  if  not  all  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  hiirdred  years  ago  (32c). 

humaii  maladies    prodnee  a  world  of  ^^    American   enjoys   twice   as   mueb 

new  Clements  and  products ;  emancipate  ^^^4^     ^^^     ^ow  is  he  did  fifty  years 
everyone    from    drudgery;    ^arantee  rj  j,,     ^,onsand  new  patents  are 

everyone  nnbmited  leisure ;  and  prol™g  ;|corded  each  year.  People  n  owadays  are 

the  life  span  nntil  everybody  can  expect  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  f^j^^^^   ^J  ^^ 

"to  live  aa  long  as  Methuselah  .  ^^^  ^j^^^  j^^^  j^       ^ ,  ^j^    ^^  ^j^^^  ^-^^J 

Then  why  should  not  humanity  lift  up  j^ore  enslaved?  more   crowded?  more 

its  head  and  rejoice?  Wby  not  put  away  harassed?  Why  do  thev  bemoan  the  loss 

anxiety,  fear,  Uie  feeling  of  inBccanty,  of  the  "gooti  old  days"  flie  more  tecL- 

if  it  is  so  true  that  we  face  a  new  world!  nology  progresses? 
BecauBt^  even  the  wildest  prognoetica.        It  taJces  more  than  machines  and  as- 

tors,  like  Dr.  Hotchins,  have  to  faiie  so  .sembly  Hues  to  create  aa  environment 

many  fear-breeding  doubts  about  the  fa-  wherein  people  exercise  thuir  brains,  ini- 
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tiative  and  independence,  chargred  the 
dean  of  Barnard  College  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  forum.  "Our  highly  es- 
teemed ciTiliaation  has  resulted  in  an  en- 
vironment which  destroys  tlie  very  qual- 
ities which  have  produced  it.  A  genera- 
tion which  has  been  horn  in  confusion, 
suckled  in  tumult,  reared  with  ears,  ra- 
dioSf  movies^  comics  and  picture  inaga- 
aines  can  hardly  be  expected  to  mature 
as  reflective,  sober,  well-rounded  young 

Probing  even  deeper  for  the  causes  for 
a  sick  world,  one  serious  thinker,  in  the 
hook  The  Failure  of'T£cknologif,-pnts  his 
finger  on  th^  fact  thjit  men  hope  to  free 
themselves  by  the  very  means  that  is 
enslaving  them— technology-.  Mechanism 
does  not  create  wealth  in  the  true  sense ; 
it  devours  the  earth's  resources  like  a 
vampire  and  transforms  them  into  syn- 
thetic, artificial,  deceptive  "wealth.  In- 
stead of  saving  labor,  it  inereases  labor, 
hy  devising  more  and  more  ways  of  chan- 
nelinjf  more  and  more  human  efforts 
toward  making  scientific  assf^nibly  lines 
tiirn  out  more  and  more  tinsel  doodads. 
"The  keen  uupassioned  beauty  of  a  great 
machine,"  in  the  hands  of  its  exploiters, 
enslaves  more  and  more  human  lives, 
transfoj-ras  them  into  robots,  "the  un- 
conscious realization  of  which  is  the 
ground  of  modern  despair,"  said  Doi'Othy 
Thompson, 

The  most  despairing  thing  about  it  is 
this :  You  take  a  highly  technical  indus- 
ti'y,  tav  atoitiic  energy ',  Si  ieintiii^liB 
strict  coutrol  by  some  ahsoluta  authority. 
When  every  other  industry  and  enter- 
prise is  hig'hiy  developed  and  technical, 
tiiey  too  must  be  tightly  controlled.  Now 
when  the  whole  society  is  so  developed, 
there  have  to  be  created  vast  buceaiiera- 
cies  of  business  and  government  to  con- 
trol everything.  That  means  that  the 
technological  state  cannot  exist  except 
in  totalitarian  form. 

Witness  Hitlerian  Germany,  Witness 
Mus-soliui's  "corporate  state"  system. 
Far  from  bringing  mure  ]ei,';urft  int(>  hu- 


man  life,  such  technologically  organized 
societies   drive  people   into  perpetual 

motion. 

Why  f  Because  evil  minds  seize  control 
of  the  processes  of  production  and  gov- 
ernment and  turn  them  into  instruments 
that  serve  seltish  purposes.  It  is  this 
very  fear  of  the  devouring  machine  of 
the  modern  mechanized  world  that  cre- 
ates the  "psychological  insecurity  char- 
acteristic of  our  life".  People  are  erav- 
iiig  seeufi'ty  wVien  never  can  "tie'  at- 
tained, because  the  very  means  they  are 
banking  on  to  free  them  is  driving  them 
into  perpetual  motion,  into  permanent 
enslavement. 

Even  Tiiouias  Jefferson  foresaw  from 
his  day  that  the  state  of  free  people 
would  not  survive  the  immense  cen- 
tralisiation  process  accelerated  by  the 
machine. 

Why  so?  Well,  look  what  scientific 
methods  produce :  They  produce  more  of 

ries"-^things  people  want;  more  cars, 
radios,  newfangled  homes  and  furnish- 
ings, and  a  realm  of  ever-growing  gad- 
getry.  In  a  word,  science  produces  all 
of  the  things  a  man  fancies  he  needs  to 
gratify  his  pleasure.  Man-made  scientific 
marvels  offer  things  that  accentuate  th* 
cravings  of  the  selfish  nature,  the  love  of 
more  and  mote  of  everything.  But  sci- 
ence oif ers  nothing  to  safe-check  liuman 
nature  against  itself.  And  there  is  the 
great  unholy  fear  back  of  it  all. 

What  is  the  solution?  Some  say  what 
mankind  must  have  is  a  form  of  cen- 
traiized  government  so  strong,  so  abso- 
lute, y^t  so  benevolent,  that  it  is  capable 
of  taking  possession  of  all  earth^s  re- 
sources aud  the  means  of  exploiting 
them,  and  supervising  the  operation  of 
government  and  economics  fairly  for 
everyone.  That  way  no  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  can  seize  control  of 
resources  or  technological  methods  and 
exploit  them  selfishly  at  the  expense  of 
the  masses.  Men  would  live  in  a  collee- 


tiTiied  society.  Witness  c)orniniiiii8t  Bns- 
sia,  they  say.  ^ 

But  others  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  that^  point) nj^  out  that  there  is 
no  more  mthlcoS,  selfish  and  nnljpuevo- 
lent  system  than  communiem.  AVhat  the 
world  needs  if?  h.  ujiit^d  nations  of  hu 
inanity  supervised  by  the  mora)6  and 
f^Lhioo  of  orthodox  religion,  they  say. 
Witness  t\ivi  1,000-year  rei^  of  the 
"holy"'  Koman  Empir**. 

"What^s  the  diffcronce  whether  it*i? 
world  communism  or  world  i>api:imr'  the 
history  student  speaks  ii|i.  ''1  have  stud- 
ied from  the  Roman  Church's  own  bonks 
about  the  nncient  guild  systems  which 
were  nothing'  bnt  Vth>.s^*]  rf)rporjitiona\  *ft 
bastille  whore  a  greedy  an<!  jValous  oii- 
grtruhy  was  entrenched/  The  Church 
cites  modern  nxamples  of  the  kind  of 
society  it  advocates,  and  lliese  are  Mus- 
w<*lini'e  Faaoiat  Ltciy^  Salazar's  *PhjjS' 
tian  SocrinliMin'  in  PortuKal*  and  so  on. 
Hierarchy  publicatinriH  say  so,  in  Heta- 
tion  of  Catholicism  to  Cvttirfiuinsin^  Fa:s- 
ci^m  anil  Democracif^  The  Sound  Old 
Guilds  and  Why  Utt  Onilds  Decaifed,  dits 
tributcd  by  th^  Xatiocal  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Society." 

Which  Watf  to  a  New  World? 

So  mankind  stands  at  a  crossroads.  A 
call  from  the  '^eft*'  would  lead  him  to  a 
collectivized  state,  wherein  suprt^jne  au- 
thorit  V  is  daimed  to  be  invested  in  man,  A 
call  from  the  "r  i^hf'  would  lead  him  to 
a  corporate  state  system,  whereiii  the  su- 
pi'wrjie  authority  is  claimed  to  be  invested 
in  God  through  a  man  posing  as  Christ > 
vicei^crent  on  earth.  It  i?^  a  united  world 
of  nations  of  enslavement  in  either  rnst», 
wherein  whatever  technological  methods 
are  u&ed  will  not  h*^  operated  by  uDself- 
ish,  benevolent  hands. 

As  for  orthodox  rcii^ou^  it  mu^f  adnsir 
its  own  worthltfs&ne^is.  It  does  little  naore 
than  send  up  a  de^perale  death  cry  for 
soinetliing  dynamic^  a  faith  to  live  by,  a 
transforming  power  that  will  renovate, 
rcgeneratej  and  estaltliah  in  lasting  se- 
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Curity  the  hoi>eB  for  life  in  a  clean  new 
World.  Religion  has  not  one  iota  of  such 
Ijfe-giving  power,  no  curb  against  man's 
inner  nature.  Why  not?  Bei^aust*  such  a 
power  cannot  generate  from  man's  own 
pref^epts  any  more  than  life  itself  can 
—and  that  is  all  thjit  religion  is  com- 
pounded of. 

Yet  the  Bib7e  t(^*n:hes  such  a  power. 
The  Hihlc  teaches  a  government  tliHt  \^ 
to  come  to  earth.  Tlic  liing  of  that  gov- 
ernment \>i\\\  wipe  out  all  wickedness 
and  all  tendencies  fouard  KelPisljuf^ss  and 
ti<*ver  permit  suoh  to  operate  a^ain.  The 
Flible  leaches  that  Cod's  Kingdom  gov^ 
(.^rnment  under  Chrisi.  would  commence 
operntione  toward  earth  at  the  tirnp  \\\ 
history  when  total  ware^  faminea,  pesti- 
lences, (•aithquakes,  turbulence,  violence, 
and  an  ever-increaKin^^  creseeudo  of  sor- 
row and  trouble  to  cause  men's  hearts  to 
r;ijrJh^ni  Would  prcvoiJ,  Every  propliocy 
in  the  Bible  poinis  i<i  a  world  crisis  that 
muiit  be  here. 

So  then*  is  that  dynamic  power.  It  is 
opcratinpr  earth-wide  alrendy,  dniwijip 
the  mech,  unt^clfic*h  minority  of  eartfr'ii 
sincere  irdiHljitants  together  into  nn  un- 
derstanding of  the  Creator's  purposes 
toward  the  earth.  They  know  from  \\\^ 
Uible  iliat  God  is  about  to  takeout  of 
the  way  all  ofTeiHling,  fear-inspiring 
thiners,  ineludhig  tins  world*s  rullileas 
systems  and  its  god,  the  Devil.  They 
know  thai  rig-hteou^  rulership  is  about 
i<}  fee  m^tixil^d  over  parth,  if  (hid  has  to 
appoint  His  King  Christ  Jesus  to  resnr- 
Pf^f't  Ti'om  death  faithful  men  of  old  who 
can  be  trusted,  and  ijjslall  them  as  princ- 
es throus^hout  the  earth. — P*91tii  4r»:  16, 

Then  people  won't  bo  left  idle  in  the 
paradise  f^arih.  Theirs  wiU  be  the  happy 
tai^k  of  prospering  jti  the  uonstructive 
works  that  men  dream  of  aivd  u^ish  to 
pf^r/orm  ojider  ihe-  perfect  fiopietj.  Bnt 
all  sense  of  inse(';iirity,  fear  and  anxiety 
wiJl  haVe  vnniirhed.  Fulfilled  will  he  Isa^ 
ialV5  glorious  prophecy  (14:7):  ''The 
whole  eanh  i^  at  rest,  and  is  <^{uiet:  they 
break  forth  into  sin^irK/' — Contributed. 
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Enslaved  by 
Religious  Customs 


From  a  dark  corner  Tn  Africa,  w^ere  superstitious  customs  hold 
ttie  people  In  boridae'i  cojnes  this  interesting,  first-hand  report. 
It  w>»  wrllten  eai>eclBllv  for  r^adera  el  ''AwaKel"  by  a  natiVB 
Xosa  girl,  who  civei  you  a  alrnplc  ye-t  vivid  picture  of  tribal  lift 
and  canditlons  among  lisr  own  people. 

'THR  Transkei  is  that  part  of  the  South 
J.  African  Cape  Province  u-liiph  lies 
betw<!t^n  the  Kei  and  Katal.  It  is  here 
that  the  Xosa  race  of  people  live.  In  the 
rural  areas  of  this  land,  amon^  one  and 
a  quarter  miJliou  AfricanSn  are  found 
only  a  handful  of  Enropeans,  consistiDg 
of  traders,  officials  and  missionaries.  As 
a  resTilt,  ancrL'stor  "worship  tsists  in  a 
ven'  pure  form,  and  every  phas*^  of  trib- 
al life  is  controlled  ^y  superstitioiis  be- 
liefs that  have  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition for  many  generations.  Ilorao  lifp, 
Hodiil  standitig,  ectniomica,marvLagft<.'er- 
emonies,  and  the  raising  and  training-  of 
ehildrpn  are  all  controlled  by  rig-id  reli- 
gioiis  custows, 

A  Xosa  kraal  is  made  np  of  one  to  ten 
or  more  huts,  which  are  cirenlar  in  shape 
and  six  feet  or  more  in  dianipter.  The 
waf.Ir?  are  of  stio,ks  and  mud,  and  tke  roof 
of  sticks  and  grass.  The  floor  is  smeared 
with  cattle  dung,  because  animals,  ep- 
peeially  coks,  are  sacred.  According  to 
Xosa  custom,  a 
man  may  have    ___^v^_^^^^^^;^_^___  __ 

as  loany  wii'es 
as  ho  can  afford 
to  purchase  an(J 
keep.  Kachwife 
has  a  hut  of 
her  own  in  tJic 
kraal,  and  the 
first  wife  is  re- 
garded   as    tile 
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senior  one.  AH  the  wives  have 
their  meals  tog-ether  in  the  sen- 
ior's hnt. 

The  wiTes  are  responsible  for 
preparing  the  food.  Pumpkins 
or  melons  are  peeled  and  put  in 
a  big  pot  and  boiled.  (Some  meal- 
ier, or  ground  mea),  are  poured 
into   the   boiling   pumpkin   and 
stirred  until  a  thick  porridge  re- 
sults. Thi.s  is  the  most  typical 
meal  in  a  Xosa  home.  Women 
are  also  responisible  for  thatch- 
ing the  roof.«!,  jjlastoring  the  walls  with 
mud  and  sniearin|r  the  noor^j  w-ith  dung-. 
They  share  lioeing  fMid  reaping  >vith  t\ie 
men,  and  they  fetch  wood  for  the  fire 
from  the  forest.  They  must  also  bring  up 
and  care  for  the  children, 

It  is  believed  that  the  ancestors,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
kraal,  dwell  with  the  i?attle  in  the  cattle- 
fold  and  in  tW.  space  between  tYie  cUister 
of  huts  and  the  fold.  This  area,  known 
as  inMmMa,  is  of  special  religious  sig-Jiif- 
ieanca  in  every  Xof^a  kraal.  Wives^  there- 
fore, are  not  to  put  their  feet  on  it.  Cat- 
tle and  even  milk  belong  to  the  ancestors- 
Hence  only  the  men  attend  to  them. 
Women  arc  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
area  of  the  house  where  the  milk  is 
stored.  Every  woman  during  menstrua- 
tion must  not  even  taste  a  single  drop 
of  milk. 

Rftspcot  for  ancestors  among  Xosas  is  a 
key  to  all  their  customs.  For  another  ex- 
ample, let  US'  take  the  use  of  tKe  white 


elay.  Ordinary  red  clay  is  need  for  smear: 
ing  the  body  and  face,  skirts  and  blankets. 
This  is  their  way  of  swanking.  But  the 
color  white  has  been  dedicated  to  the  an- 
cestral spirits.  It  is  used  on  special  occa- 
sions when  it  is  betieved  that  the  ances- 
tors  are  involved.  Boys  use  it  when  being 
initiated  into  manhood,  for  it  is  then  they 
are  dedicated  to  the  ancestral  eaie.  Also 
a  woman  who  has  just  given  birth  uses 
white  clay  on  herself  and  her  infant  up 
to  the  stage  of  weaning,  for  the  ancestors 
are  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the 
newborn's  life.  The  witch  doctor?,  the 
sages  and  seers  of  the  tribe  make  great 
use  of  white  clay. 

Marriage  Customs  Are  Also  Strange 

The  father  decides  that  his  son  is  to 
hare  a  wife.  He  chooses  her  for  him  by 
appointing  a  special  man,  the  nozaJc-w- 
zaK%  to  make  the  purchase.  Upon  going 
to  the  home  of  a  prospective  bride,  this 
spokesman  is  called  upon  to  give  some- 
thing signifying  his  knowledge  of  the 
house,  the  s&zi-md,  which  has  a  value, 
say,  of  about  £l^  If  they  accept  it^  they 
exclaim:  "Do,  that  we  may  see,"  which 
means  that  he  should  carry  on  with  the 
payment  of  the  bride  priee^  ikkazi.  Lobola 
ie  the  payment  of  ikhad. 

Lohola  is  done  in  cattle,  brought  in  two 
by  two,  not  necessarily  all  on  the  same 
day.  Unable  to  reach  a  settlement  on  the 
price,  the  messengers  keep  asking  to 
have  a  loan  of  the  "child",  while  the 
daughter's  parents  keep  on  saying,  "we 
have  not  yet  segn,"  meaning  they  have 
not  been  paid  enough.  All  this  time  the 
daughter  in  question  may  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,  or,  if  she  does,  she  is  con- 
sidered modest  if.  she  says  nothing  about 
it.. It  is  none  of  her  business.  It  is  the 
affair  of  her  parents. 

Now"/o&oio  is  completed.  The  parents 
may  say  to  the  messengers :  "Yon  see,  we 
are  going  to  send  tlje  duld  to  the  river 
or  somewhere  else.  She  is  yours.  You 
can  take  her  away  with  you."  When  the 
innocent  girl,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
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whole  deal,  is  sent  to  the  place  she  is  met 
along  the  wayside  by  the  messengers, 
who  ask  her  to  go  with  them.  If  she  re- 
fuses to  go,  she  is  dragged  away.  Her 
struggling  and  screaming  is  in  vain,  for 
even  thougii  not  far  from  home,  nobody 
comes  to  the  rescue. 

Some  girls  arp  even  killed  in  the  or- 
deal, because  these  draggers  are  usually 
very  rough,  They  may  beat  her  or  stran- 
gle her  or  suffocate  her  to  death  by  tying 
something  around  her  throat  or  mouth 
to  stop  her  screaming.  Her  future  hus- 
band may  even  he  among  the  group  at 
the  time.  When  brought  to  the  husband's 
home  she  is  dressed  up  as  a  wife,  and 
.  there  is  no  turning  back  then.  If  still  too 
wild,  and  the  husband  fails  to  win  her 
through  sympathy,  she  is  then  tied  to 
pillars  inside  the  liut  until  the  husband 
succeeds  in  violating  her.  What  is  the 
use  of  fighting  after  this,  she  reasons. 

But  many  times  the  parents  love  their 
daughters  too  much  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure. Hence,  after  lohola  is  finished, 
the  parents  tell  the  girl:  "AVe  are  taking 
you  to  a  new  homo.  You  should  serve  for 
"US  there  and  you  should  not  disgrace  our 
name."  Upon  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
kraal,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  held  in 
the  "holy  ground"  between  the  huts  and 
the  cattle-foldj  the  mkimdla.  The  bride- 
groom and  his  company  move  to  the 
inkundla  and  wait  in  a  row.  The  bride 
and  hers  follow  and  go  to  the  bridegroom. 
All  are  dressed  up  in  their  best  attire. 
All  this  time  w-omen  are  inaking  a  deaf- 
ening noise  as  they  extol  the  spouses  in 
poetic  honga  fitif.hion.  They  vcc&Uze  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  the  shrill  clarion  of 
the  valiant  cock  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
day,  yeyezela,  sweeping  the  way  for  the 
bride. 

In  conclusion,  the  bride  cries  and  falls 
on  the  ground,  and  is  taken  into  the 
house.  After  this  the  maidens  accompa- 
nying the  bride  brin^  everything  beJon^- 
ing  to  her.  All  this  time  they  are  singing 
and  dancing  in  a  beautiful  spectacle. 
Those  that  have  come  to  the  marriage 
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are  dreised  ia  all  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Horseback  riding  and  chasing  eattle  are 
th«  &P0H3  ^t  the  day. 

Crying  Need  for  Deliverance 

Economically  and  socially,  Xosaland 
is  in  a  very  bad  way.  People  and  animals 
are  packed  on  inadequate  lands  that  are 
OTerworked  and  deeply  eroded.  Frequent 
droughts  and  widespread  disease  among 
cattle  drive  the  people  into  the  crowded 
towns,  The  hu^e  poll  tax  also  drives  men 
away  from  their  homes.  And  what  a  sum 
it  is  for  the  poor  Xosa  i  Widowed  women, 
also  seeking  a  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  are  driven  into  the, 
swirling  and  sinful  life  of  the  towns. 
Some  of  these  resort  to  the  policy  of  pln^ 
rality  of  fathers  to  their  children  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  subsistence  problem. 

In'these  towns  there  are  native  loca- 
tions where  a  mixture  from  various  parts 
of  the  ^lontinent  are  found.  Crime  is  rife, 
the  chief  of  which  are  housebreaking, 
sex  misdemeanors  and  murder.  Women 
brew  curious  types  of  kaffir  beer  and  en- 
gage in  illicit  liquor  trade.  Both  men 
and  women,  and  even  girls  .-and  boys  of 
a  tender  age,  become  drunk  on  it.  In 
addition,  they  smoke  dagga,  whi<'h  is 
another  illicit  trade.  Dangerous  gangs 
lie  in  wait  in  dark  corners  for  passers-by. 
pregnancy  of  children  is  a  sight  as  com- 
mon as  the  sun.  The  death  rate  at  the 
yame  time  is  terrific.  How  many  funeral 
processions  per  day  leave  the  location,  it 
jB  difficult  to  say.  Truly  these  people  are 
in  bondage  to  sin  and  corruption  as  well 
as  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Sickness  and  disease  from  unsanitary 
conditions  are  high.  But  this  is  to_  be 
expected  among  a  people  whose  medical 
knowledge  is  dispensed  by  ancestor- 
worshiping  witch  doctors.  When  a  per- 
son falls  sick,  if  witch  doctors  do  not 
say:  "So  and  so  is  bewitching  him,"  they 
say,  "His  ancestors  are  complaining/'  An 
ox  is  slaughtered  and  the  hair  from  its 
tail  is  made  into  a  necklace  to  be  worn 
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by  the  siek  person.  Goat  dung  is  smeared 
pn  children  suffering  with  the  measles. 

Education  might  help  to  relieve  some 
of  these  conditions.  Every  child  in  the 
country'  has  the  right  to  attend  the  mis- 
sion schools,  provided  his  parents  are 
prepared  to  supply  him  with  books, 
elates  and  clothing.  But  because  of  tribal 
ideas,  many  parents  are  hostile  to  the 
idea  of  sending  their  children  to  school. 
To  them  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  Boys,  they 
believe,  should  go  to  the  veld  at  an  early 
age  to  look  after  sheep  and  cattle.  They 
must  Icarn  to  plow  tlie  iielcJs.  When  they 
reach  manhood  they  should  prepare 
themselves  to  be  masters  of  families. 

So,  if  a  boy  Js  kept  within  the  walls  of 
richoolrooms  he  is  despised  as  a  weakling. 
He  finds  himself  an  owl  among  gmall 
birds  on  leaving  the  classroom.  Young 
girls  also,  according  to  tribal  custom, 
are  given  early  training  to  be  good 
Jiousewives.  Now,  if  they  get  up  at  sun- 
rise and  go  to  school,  only  to  come  back 
at  sunset,  when  vrill  they  learn  the  busi- 
ness of  running  the  home,  cooking,  nurs- 
ing children,  hoeing  and  reaping  the 
fields,  and  plastering  houses?  A  young 
woman's  chances  of  being  chosen  to  be  a 
wife  arc  good  or  bad  according  to  her 
movements  about  her  home.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  the  people  in  general 
are  very  illiterate. 

No  question  about  it,  Xosaland  is  slav- 
ishly held  down  by  its  native  customs,  by 
its  outmoded  agricultural  methods,  by  its 
lack  of  space  for  a  swiftly  growing  pop- 
ulation, and  by  its  demon-inspired  ances- 
tor religion.  Human  ctTorts  to  deliver 
theee  people  have  proved  as  futile  here 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Liberty  for 
these  captives  can  come  only  through 
Jehovati  God's  hiessed  Theocratic  king- 
dom.  What  joy,  hope  and  gladness  it 
brings  to  these  good  people  to  leam  this 
truth!  Native  ambassadors  as  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  hastening  throughout  this 
country  proclaiming  that  God's  new 
world  of  righteousness  will  soon  bless 
all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
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Can  Cancer  Be  Cured? 


DURING  a  month  desig- 
nated *'Canccr  Control 
Month",  thft  American  Can- 

cer  Sofciety  makes  its^  annual  drive  for 
iJtoney,  kfiking  for  millions  of  dollars. 
Public  oAScihIh  in  federal,^ state  and  iocal 
^,ovcrnments  and  prominent  social  and 
business  leaders  line  np  behind  the  cam- 
paign, TliH  radio  programa,  magazines, 
newspapers  and  hiin)f>ards  across  the 
country  oarr>'  to  the  people  t]w  jUea 
for  monev  under  such  eloganfi  as  "Give 
to  ConqmM-  Cancer",  ''Help  Fi^ht  Can- 
cer/' "Give  and  Ke^*[^  Givuig  to  Help 
Science/*  Thousands  of  vohrn^*er;^ 
throughoat  the  nation,  8,000  in  New 
York  city  alont^,  are  regimented  to  shake 
coin  cans  tit  entrances  to  rHilroad  ter- 
minals, department  stores,  postoffices 
and  on  th**  street  comers. 

This  cancer  campaign,  mn  as  a  rt^peat 
performance  each  year,  produces  some 
very  definiln  resnlts.  For  one  thinpt  its 
high-pressure  salesmanwhip,  hiiarre  ad- 
vertising and  crude  solicitation  method :i 
turn  many  people  awav  in  disgust  from 
the  cancer  caiit^e.  "Wised  up"  to  the  ly- 
ini:  propaganda  of  commi^inal  adver- 
tisementa.  theae  people  are  inclined  to 
distrust  similar  soliciting  tactics,  even 
if  run  under  the  riHnie  of  chanty* 

Millions  of  doUars  are  collected,  yet 
there  ia  never  a  public  aecotmting  to 
show  into  whose  pockets  all  tlie  money 
goes.  Actually  only  a  TractioTi  of  th« 
dimes,  quarters  and  dollars  ^ver  reach, 
the  worthy  cause  to  which 
they  are  contrihuL^d.  Esti- 
mates, such  as  that  of  TAfr:  ,^. 
magazine^  say  no  more  than  ^^h 
25  percent  of  Uie  "take"  is  al-  ^ 
located  for  research  aimecJ  at  ^v^ 
treatment  and  cure  of  the  j^-. 
dread  disease.  Thi.s  leaves  ^^.. 
huge  sums  of  money  for  prim-     ^.^.:  - 
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ing    the    annual    "suction  *=  V4^  -^-^S 
pump  ,  forcomm<*rcial  pui>-  -     k^  - 

licity  lieted  by  the  organi- 
sation as  ^'educational",  and  for  operat- 
ing thii'^i-aKli  rftgister"end  of  the  machine* 

The  American  Cancer  Kocicty  seems 
to  be  projTinting  a  fear  campaign  called 
*'cancerophobia".  The  scare  stories  in 
their  pamphlets  frighten  people  into 
Uiinking  that  every  cold  sore,  lumj)  un- 
der the  sidn,  birthmarl^,  wart  or  imUi  in 
their  stomach  or  spleen  is  a  tell-tale 
s>7nptom  of  cancer*  Dr.  D.  A,  Blain,  of 
the  Anmrican  Psychiatric  Association,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Tittif's  and 
Txme  magazine,  struck  out  against  these 
fund-raising  boys  and  their  tiair-raising 
scare  prcrgmni.  An  a  typh^al  example  he 
cited  the  following  from  their  circulars : 

Evtjry  tliree  minutes  someone  in  the  United 
States  dies  of  pflT)(**r,  No  one  i^  Fiaffi.  Thpre  1h 
one  chance  in  ^ight  that  j^ou  yourself  wiU  be 
a  victim  of  this  deadly  killer.  Cancer  is  th* 
grpHt«(t  and  cruclist  killer  of  Amtsriyan  wuin- 
en  betw«^jn  the  ages  of  35  and  55.  Guard  those 
you  love*  Give — to  conquer  cancer. 

Admitting  all  the  evils  committed  in 
the  name  of  cancer  charity,  It  i^^ould  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  assume  tliat  no  good 
resulted  from  the  concerted  efforts  oi 
medical  science  in  fghting  the  ravngt^t; 
of  this  pJu^c.  There  arc  more  than  2{K 
cancer  rest^^irch  iirojeRls  that  n^rwtvt 
some  support  from  the  money  raised 
there  are  some  300  cancer-treating  clin^ 
ies,  and  there  are  11  cancel 
hospitals.  Over  the  years  can- 
cer research  has  made  valu- 
able progress  in  detecting  anc 

treating  this  dieea&e,  which  is. 
as  a  killer,  second  only  to  af- 
flictions of  th(^  heart  and  cir- 
culatory system, 
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DcEcription  of  the  Killer 

Cancer  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
rather  and  mother,  son  and  daughter, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white — millions 
have  it,  millions  die  from  it.  Unlike  bac- 
terial infections,  cancer  is  nonconta- 
gious and  not  inherited.  It  is  a  "disease 
of  civilization",  for^  as  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Cameron,  medical  and  scientific  director 
of  the  Ameriftan  Cancer  Society,  says : 
"The  more  complete  our  medical  serv- 
ices and  the  higher  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing, the  more  cancer  -wC'  seem  to  devel- 
op" Cancer  has  been  on  a  steady  in- 
crease since  the  turn  of  the  century,  un- 
til today  17,000,000  Americans  are  slated 
to  have  cancer  before  they  die.  With 
S7,800  males  and  93,700  females  dying 
from  cancer  in  VMS,  it  is  folklore  to  say 
it  is  exclusively  a  "female  disease''.  It 
may  break  out  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  internal.  Life 
magasine  pre^tared  the  following  table 
showing  where  primary  cancer  tumors 
usually  develop. 

Organ  Malf,  Femah. 
Brain                                2.0  7p  1.2% 

Mouth  and  phai^'nx       5.2  ■  1.2 

Respiratory  11.9  3.2 

Breast  0.3  18.2 

Stomach  19.3  11,0   , 

Tntestiniis  11.3  13.6 
Rectum                             6.5  4.5 

Skin  2.5  1.5 

Genital  12.6  SO.fj 
Urinarv                            6,3  3.2 

Other  22.1  12.9 

Analvsis  of  these  figures  shows  tliat 
60  percent  more  men  than  women  die  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  three  times 
as  many  men  die  of  mouth, 
throat  and  Inng  cancer.  Near-^ 
ly  half  the  women  die  from' 
cancer  of  the  genitals  and 
breasts. 

At  first  a  cancer  appears  as 
an  elevated  nodule  or  looks 
like  a  wart>  ulcer  or  tumor,  a 
purely  local  growth,  and  if 
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removed  in  the  early  stages  it  is  usually 
checked.  There  is  no  pain  in  early  can- 
cer, which  seems  to  be  composed  of  wild 
cells  that  multiply  rapidly,  choking  out 
normal  tissue  cells  and  robbing  them  of 
their  food  supply.  Eventually  cancer 
cells  spread  .to  adjoining  lymph  glands, 
or  take  hold  of  surrounding  tissues,  in 
keeping  with  the  name  canceVj  meaning 
'Vrab".  Many  times  cells  of  a  local  can- 
cer get  in  the  blood  and  spread  like 
wildfire  to  other  organs,  sometimes  quite 
distant.  For  instance,  cancer  cells  from 
the  intestines  may  attack  the  brain,  or 
cancer  of  the  breast  often  lodges  in  the 
bones,  and  once  it  reaches  these  vital 
parts  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  stop- 
ping its  deadly  work. 

Exhaustive  Search  for  the  Cause 

"Doctors  are  still  far  from  being  able 
to  say  what  causes  cancer,  but  they  sus- 
pect many  things."  {Time,  M&rch  7, 
1949)  They  have  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  many  years  of  research  and 
still  they  do  not  know  what  causes  can- 
cer cells  to  sprout.  They  are  certain  that 
the  standard  of  living,  sanitation  and 
personal  hygiene  have  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  cancer.  Some  of  the  long  dark 
alleys  down  which  the  probers  of  this 
in\stery  have  groped  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Parasites.  Thought  to  cause  cancer 
in  plant  and  fish  tissues,  but  no  proof 
that  bacterial  infection  causes  cancer  in 
man. 

2,  Viruses,  This  theory,  abandoned  by 
some,  is  believed  in  by  others.  Recently 
the  British  Medical  Journal  published 
an  ai'ticle  by  Dr,  William  Blwart  Gye,  a 

strong  believer  in  the  virus 
theory,  in  which  he  said  that 
90  percent  of  tiie  other  theo- 
■  ries  "can  be  quietly  relegated 
to  the  wastepaper  basket". 
Others,  who  do  not  believe  the 
so-called  virus  found  in  milk 
of  mice  having  cancer  of  the 
breast  is  really  a  virus,  refer 
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to    it  as   a  mysterions  "milk  factor^'.  Btu£FB  grown  on  it)  by  eanBer-indiiciTig 

3.  Hormones.   Kot   fully  Trnderstood,  ehcmiea!    wa&tea.    Chemical    fertilizers, 

there   are   some   indications   that  tor-  aomequestion  as «  possible  caascjtithsrs 

mones  from  eaneer  cases  cause  the  dis-  wornlpr  whether  manure  from  di&eaaed 

ease  if  iTiJHeted  in  others.  Livestock  on  farmland  TnTghtcr*jifHNiiii  ate 

4  Fhyei^al  injories.  There  ts  no  evi-  f^ood  and  cause  the  disease. 


sore  may  in  time  cauee  cancer.  KoMerin^  oaueer  institute  in  New  York 

5.  Radiation,  Overexposure  to  the  sun  had  shown  that  chemicals  takfftn  frnm 
is  thocftiit  by  some  to  cause  aiwA^r  ou  «oot  off  rooftops  could  induce  cancer 
thB  lips,  neck,  face  and  hands.  Kecords  growth.  Dr.  William  E.  Smith,  of  this 
of  7^000,000  fil'H  allowed  that  00  percent  research  instiiiile,  ileelares:  "I  am  con- 
h&vma  eancer  of  tbp  lij>,  uiJuaUy  the  vincGd  that  a  ^reat  deal  of  cancer  pre- 
lower  lip  (in  women  it  occurs  mostly  on  vcntion  depends  not  on  medical  means 
upper  hp),  were  on  duty  in  extreme  l»ut  on  engineering  procedures.  .  .  ,  The 
{OimatFiS  wliwre  t^xposure  to  sun  wbb  oonstartt,  hpavy  pttlhitiou  of  the  city's  air 
great.  X-ray  technicians  are  susceptible  with  soot  is  an  example  of  a  preventable 
to  &kin  cancer.  Hadiation  from  atoTnic  hazard/' 

fisHuiH  \n  likewise  thought  to  cause  can-        Whether  out  of  a  furnace  chirniit^y  ur 

cer*  Others  Miigt^^-^l  that  cosmic  rays  arc  out  of  a  cigarette  holder  the  smoko  con^ 

the  catfee.  tains  the  wame  type  of  unburnt  tars.  Con- 

6.  Heredity,  Certain  types  of  cancer  sequentSy,  if  ts  belitwed  hy  many  author- 
arc  thought  transferablf^  fnmi  one  gen-  itit?s  that  tobacco  smoking  is  a  primary 
eration  to  another  among  lower  animals,  cause  of  cancer.  "Durinjj  my  unuaual 
but  nut  proved  so  iu  the  case  of  humans,  opjuntunities  over  a  period  of  years/^ 

7.  Diet.  Very  little  is  known.  Heavy  writes  T>r.  Edwm  J.  Onic^t^  tii  Medk:al 
riet^^eatera  of  Asia  seem  ^Tilnerahle  to  //""^^^S  "^  I'ave  noted  that  cancer  of  the 
cancer  of  llvnr.  Deficiencies  in  vitamin  "P  ^^^  tongue  was  almost  invariably 
B-coraplex  and  proteins  (found  in  meat,  ft'^^^'x-'^'^d  with  a  smoking  habit  dating 
fish,  eggs,  miik,  cheese)  are  believed  by  ^^"^^  "lany  years."  The  chief  surgeon  of 
some  to  l>e  a  predisposing  cause  of  mouth  11"*^  Washington  TJniverBity's  Sciiool  of 
cancer.  Others  Uhel  excessive  drinking  Medicine,  after  checking  hundreds  of 
of  milk  by  adults  as  a  source  of  cancer,  rases  of  cancer  of  the  lungs,  noted  that 

S.  Chemicals.  Probable  cause  of  can-  tlie  great  majority  had  been  heavy  tobHcs 

cer  in  man  and  lower  aniniHfs.  Cliemical-  co  smokers  for  the  last  20  years,  if  goes 

laden  soot  causes  "chimney  sweep's  dis-  without  saying,  that  the  powerful  tolmv 

ease",  really  a  cancer  of  the  scrotum.  ^.^  trusty  that  spends  a  hundred  million 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hueper,  iff  the  L.  b.  Pubhc  dollars    a   year   advertising    Llie   ^'coffin 

Health  bcrvice,  warns  of  danger  of  oc-  ^^^^^..  desperately  fights  everv  effort  to 

cupational  catLcer  m  plauts  and  renner-  ,    -      ' ,     ^  ^     .   \    7,       , ,     /.        j,  ,, 

ies  diTe   in   fames  and  ^ooi  containing  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^'^  ^^^'^  attention  of  the 

aromatic  hydrocarbons,  asphalts,  coal-  P^^P*^* 

tars  and  petroleimi  chemicals  used  in        luvesti^ators  seem  to  agree  on  this: 

miking  dyes,   plastice,   synthetic   com-  *  There  is  no  smgle  cause  for  cancer," 

pounds  auii' medicines.  He  also  pointed  m,      .        .       .  ^ 

to  the  danger  of  infecting  communities  treatment  and  Lure 
with  cancer  due  to  contamination  of  air^         Mot  every  aehc  or  pam  is  caused  by  a 

drinking  water  and  soil  (hence  the  food-  cancer.  Not  pvery  lump  beneatli  the  skin 
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is  a  cancer;  some  are  cystic  Cancers  are 
tumorous  growths,  but  not  all  tumors 
are  cancerous.  Of  the  more  than  50  sug- 
gested tests  for  hidden  cancer  there  is 
only  one  foolproof  method  of  determin- 
ing whether  an  abnormality  is  cancer- 
ous, and  that  is  by  examining  some  of 
the  tissue  or  cells  under  the  microscope, 
a  technique  known  as  biopsy.  Blood 
tests  on  the  whole  have  not  proyed  re- 
liable, due  to  "■false  positive'-'  readings 
in  eases  of  pregnancy^  Hdney  diseases, 
TB,  etc.  Even  the  latest  blood  test  de- 
vised by  Huggins,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  which  was  headlined  on 
April  16,  is  said  to  be  only  a  "reasonably 
sure"  test. 

The  great  claims  that  the  multimtllion- 
dollar  atom  smashers  would  provide 
sure  cures  for  eaneer  have  proved  dis- 
appointing. Dozens  of  different  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  mustards,  carba- 
mates, hormones,  antibiotics  like  penicil- 
lin aitd  sVt^^to-ffiycvrt,  ^ifti  ttid\o&t\V!'fe 
isotopes  of  iodine,  phosphorous  and 
strontium  are  constantly  being  tried  out 
on  human  guinea  pigs  with  very  liinited 
success.  Manipulation  of  certain  glandu- 
lar functions  have  been  tried  in  an  effort 
to  arrest  certain  cancer  growths.  At 
one  "time  it  was  announced  tliat  a  sub- 
stance called  guanazolo  had  been  found 
that  arrests,  but  does  not  kill,  cancer 
growth.  "However,"  observes  the  New 
York  Ti'^i^s,  "guanasolo  has  not  yet  been 
tried  on  human  bein^,  and  on  no  other 
aniunals  except  niiee.  M-any  more  experi- 
ments on  animals  will  have  to  be  made 
before  it  will  become  advisable  to  test 
it  out  on  human  beings,  if  ever." 

Of  all  these  possible  means  of  treat- 
ment the  medical  profession,  including 
osteopaths,  recognize  only  three  meth- 
ods that  are  fairly  reliable,  namely,  by 
cutting  the  growth  out  with  surgery  or 
burning  it  out  with  radium  or  with 
X-ray.  These  methods  are  90-perceiit  ef- 
fective against  skin  cancer  and  50'per- 
een\,  fcS^c'tvjfe  \Ti  t^^-mig  CKTictT  o5  &.e 
breast,  l^ut  against  internal  cancer  {and 
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most  cancer  is  internal)  these  methods 
are  relatively  inefifeetive.  Cancer  is  not 
considered  cured  if  it  reoccurs  within 
five  years-  after  the  treatment  ends. 

There  is  a  large  school  of  thought 
which  voices  the  opinion  that  medical 
men  under  the  domination  of  the  power- 
ful American  Medical  Association  are 
not  so  interested  in  finding  the  cause  of 
cancer,  and  in  preventing  it  altogether, 
as,  t\>.«^  a,^^  m  feyiisi^  %.  ^wyi^^  ^  •biloi- 
viating  the  sufferers  once  they  start 
coming  to  the  doctors  for  treatment 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  frequent  check- 
ups and  "see  your  doctor  often".  Fitz 
Roy  Anderson,  of  Bar  Harbor,  Haine, 
declares :  "A  cure  will  never  be  found  so 
long  as  billions  of  dollars  are  being  made 
from  these  ineffective  but  lucrative 
methods  of  treating  cancer,  so  long  as 
millions  are  being  dropped  into  the  lap 
of  research,  where  to  find  would  be  to 
lose  one  of  the  most  profitable  oecupa- 
■dons  oi  a\\  timeB.''^ 

Admittedly,  medical  scientists  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  cancer,  and  their  meth- 
ods of  treating  it  are  far  from  perfect. 
In  fact,  some  like  Sir  Leonard  Hdl,  emi- 
nent British  scientist,  thinks  the  use  of 
radium  should  be  abolished  as  a  curse, 
and  it  should  be  returned  to  the  ground 
from  which  it  came,  for  it  kills  as  many 
as  or  more  tiian  it  cures.  But  however 
faulty  the  standard  methods  of  treatment 
be,  are  the  so-called  "cancer"  remedies 
peddled  by  many  outside  tba  iM.A-  aR.^ 
more  effective!  Is  there  any  scientific 
proof  or  evidence  that  the  serums,  oint- 
ments, mineral  waters,  radium  waters, 
Indian  herbs,  religious  healing,  vibrat- 
ing buzz-boxes,  ouija  boards,  sweat 
baths,  internal  irrigations  and  dietary 
fads  of  the  self-made  medicine  men  ever 
cured  a  single  ease  of  cancerf  Yes, 
there  are  plenty  of  "testimonials"  that 
people  were  ''cured",  but  was  there  bi- 
opsy proof  that  these  people  had  cancer 
TO  i'cit  ^t^'l  p\Hce'^  X  psTson  "nas  &  pain. 
The  healer  says  it  is  cancer.  The  pain 
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goes  away,  rue  person  le  curea  oi  can- 
oer!  Simple,  isn't  it! 

Typical  of  thifl  type  of  theTapy  is  the 

caee  reported  by  the  Herald  of  HeeUth 
and  Naturopnth  wLicli  occurred  in  Pitta- 
burghj  Pa,,  last  year,  A  man  and  a  wom- 
an were  arrested  for  operating  a  phony 
'Vsftiicer  cure"  shop  in  tbe  basement  of 
St  Joseph's  Cfltholici  diurch,  run  by  a 
"Father"  Feldmeier,  These  people 
claimed  they  had  not  only  a  simple  blood 
test  to  (diagnose  cancer,  bnt  also  a  con- 
coction of  whole  wheat,  yeastj  dtstilled 
water  and  sM  that  wonld  bring  relief 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  **cnncor"'  vic- 
tim. In  court  it  wHrt  whown  that  the  blood 
test  was  a  fake  and  the  "cure"  was  putt*- 
ly  psycholo^cal.  The  expose  meant  noth- 
ing lo  the  poor  ignorant  and  crednlouB 
people  that  had  'Taith"  in  it.  As  one 
woman  on  the  stand  sobbed:  "So  lh« 
treatment  is  oniy  psychology!  So  what! 
It  helped  my  husband,"  After  giving  this 
bit  of  "scientitic  testimony"^  tJie  hyster- 
ical woman  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
eourtroom. 

Solution  to  the  Problem 

Suffering  humanity  is  confronted  by 
a  problem,  Longing  for  good  news  when 
assaulted  by  deadly  cancer,  they  want  to 
believe  those  wbo  claim  to  have  the  cure. 
And  now  so  many  maktvthe  claim,  so  few 
back  it  up.  It  is  like  the  hundreds  of  re- 
ligious sectsj  each  clainung  to  have  the 
way  to  salvation.  K»r?j  ol  tlie  healers 
swears  he  has  the  euro  for  cancer,  and 
each  has  his  fotlowerM  Uiat  swear  by  him. 
The  facts  prove  the  majority  either  fail- 
ures or  racketeers.  Some  back  np  their 
daima,  at  times.  Doubtless  none  has  con- 
quered all  cases  of  cancer  bronght  to 
him.  Who  is  the  distressed  and  anguished 
person  to  believe^  when  he  or  a  loved  one 
13  afflicted  f 

Why  can  not  or  will  not  organized  can- 
cer reaeardi,  with  its  collected  milljons, 
put  every  one  of  the  claimed  cnres  to 
careful,  sup^xvised  test^  and  establish 
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them  as  cttt«s  or  silence  once  for  all  the 
bedlam  of  clamoring  daimsT  If  organ- 
ized medicine,  which  claims  methods  out- 
side its  sphere  are  quackery,  could  so 
a-Oenee  these  various  voices  it  would 
prove  its  position  and  render  great  a^rv 
ice  in  exposing  those  it  dubs  quacks ;  but 
if  these  other  methods  are  uuf,  nil  quack- 
ery organized  medicine  might  leam 
something  and  progress  toward  a  cancer 
fiure.  It  wonld  not  cost  medicine  much  to 
do  this,  only  a  fraction  of  the  75  percent 
of  funds  collected  for  cancer  research 
that  is  never  used  therefor.  Its  25  per- 
cent used  for  its  own  resHnrrlwM  need  not 
be  touched,  but  only  some  of  the  bu]Jt  of 
money  that  sticks  to  sclliah  fingers* 

In  this  controversy,  some  side  with 
organized  medicine  and  brand  anything 
outside  its  pale  as  quackery.  Others, 
aware  of  AM  A  deliTiqueiKiiew,  unjuMtly 
condemn  physicians  and  surgeons  and 
champion  other  healing  arts  just  because 
Kuch  healei-K  oppose  AMA  and  use  more 
natural  methods.  Doubtless  neither  of 
these  extremist  \iewB  is  correct 

Looting  at  the  wild  picture  of  cancer 
as  a  whole  it  is  very  plain  to  ees  that  the 
miracle  men  of  science  and  medicine  in  all 
of  their  wiMlfHii^  as  well  as  the  tnultitnde 
of  quacks  in  all  of  their  ignorance,  have 
failed  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  killing 
diseases  like  cancer.  Such  pestilences 
constitute  a  visible  sign,  marking  the 
time  when  this  present  evil  world  of  eia 
and  death  under  the  rule  of  th&  l^cyi) 
will  shortly  pass  away  as  foretold.  (Mat- 
thew 24 : 7 ;  Luke  2i :  H)  It  is  also  a  aign 
that  God's  righteous  and  perfect  King- 
dom rule  will  shortly  be  extended 
throughout  this  earth,  replacing  every 
evil  and  wicked  thing,  removing  all  pol- 
lution of  the  air  and  providing  a  perfect 
balance  of  lif^e^giving  food.  Then  body 
cells  will  never  run  wild  in  cancerous 
growths  that  men  cannot  cure. 

Hence  in  answer  to  the  question,  Can 
cancer  be  cured?  Tcs,  Jehovah  God  can, 
and  will ! 

J-W  AKE  J 


Qj)e£e,  neAe,  Sam  lnPu£Ato':^ic(y/ 


Puerto  Rico 
Today,  1950 

Dear  Folks, 

How  full  is  'the  life  of  a  Jehovali's  wit- 
ness missionary!  Hoiv  educational  are 
the  experiences !  How  interesting  the  new 
contacts  and  thrilling  the  joys  of  aid- 
ing the  Lord's  sheep  into  the  fold  I  Here 
from  the  battlefroiit  of  this  great  war 
against  error  we  don't  care  to  be  selfish, 
hut  are  anxious  to  pass  <ya  to  you  and 
fihare  with,  you  vt'hat  we  see,  hear  and 
learn.  ^Yould  that  you  too  could  be  here ; 
but  I'll  do  the  next  best  thing  and  tell 
you  about  it. 

You  already  know  that  this  island  is 
delightful;  that  the  climate  is  balmy; 
that  the  graceful  palm  invites  one  to  sit 
in  its  shade  on  the  white  beach  and  gaze 
at  the  white  surf  bursting  out  of  au  ex- 
panse of  blue  ocean;  that  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  tropical  vegetation  of 
palms  and  f^nis  as  large  as  trees ;  that 
irere  grow  coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  orang- 
es, pineapples,  and  tobacco;  and  that 
many  of  the  country  folk  live  in  little  huts 
made  of  palm  branches,  with  the  good 
earth  for  their  floor.  We  enjoy  all  the 
beauty  that  Jehovah  has  bestowed  upon 
this  "paradise  isle",  as  it  is  rightly  called, 
and  there  is  much  to  tell ;  but  there  is 
another  angle  to  the  life  here  which  we 
are  privileged  to  enjoy,  and  that  is  "What 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about. 

As  we  go  from  house  to  house  these 
exceptionally  hospitable  people  invite  us 
in  to  "hear  our  message.  "Wliat  an  oppor- 
tunity  to    become    acquainted   and   ex- 
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<;l\ai\ge  ideas'.  The  "Nost\v  ATcieii- 
cans  have  many  superstitions,  such 
as  the  horseshoe  and  the  rabbit  foot 
and  fear  of  tho  black  cat  and  walk- 
ing undev  ladders.  So,  heie  too  we 
learn  of  customs  new  and  interest- 
ing.  The  majority  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  for,  after  all,  Spain  is  Puer- 
to Rico's. political  and  religious  mother. 
On  November  19, 1493,  Columbus  plant- 
ed the  cross   on  the  western   coast   of 
Puerto  Bico,  and  in  1508  Ponce  de  Leon 
brought  with  him  priests  to  baptize  the 
Indians  and  make  Roman  Catholics  i  of 
them.   The   Spaniards  brought  in  Cu- 
ban prisoners  and  Chinese  slaves  from 
the  Philippines   to  build  the  mountain 
roacis,  one  of  whicli  required  over  thirty 
years.  Then  came  the  Negroes,  and  last- 
ly  came   the   North   American    to    add 
his   ideas.   Tliis   Indian-Spanish-Cuban- 
Chinese-Kegro-North  American  mixture 
of  races  gave  birth  to  a  conglomeration 
of  quaint  customs,  superstitions  and  re- 
ligious practices. 

Early  coVoii.ii.yTa  a"£  H'v^paiii'?.  AYfldiea, 
when  founding  a  town,  would  place  it 
under  the  '"'protection"  of  a  patron  saint 
or  holy  object.  Every  town  celebrates  the 
feast  day  of  its  saint  with  much  cere- 
mony. There  are  games,  horse  races, 
cockfights,  and  special  religious  ceremo- 
nies. With  much  booming  and  banging, 
fireworks  are  set  off  to  remind  the  town-s- 
folk  of  the  occasion  and  to  call  them  to 
the  public  square,  the  plaza.  Almost  all 
towns  follow  the  same  pattern,  having 
the  Catholic  church  in  the  plaza,  which 
is  always  in  the  center  of  town.  Thus  the 
church  is  the  center  of  attraction.  Each 
church  has  a  statue  of  the  guardian  saint 
assigned  to  the  town.  On  tliis  special  day 
the  saint,  perhaps  the  "virgin'*  in  this 
particular  town,  is  given  a  special  treat. 
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The  etatne  is  taken  from  its  plftce  find 
honored  by  being  paraded  around  the 
town,  aceompanied  by  ehanting  priests 
in  all  the  frills  and  lace,  a  choir,  religions 
groups  and  a  throng  of  TVorBhipers. 
Around  the  plaza  she  is  (»arried  and  back 
to  the  churchj  where  she  is  welcomed  as 
though  it  were  her  ijrst  arrival.  There 
follows  more  r**^reinony,  a  dousing  of 
"holy"  Tvat^r^  and  back  slit*  goes  to  her 
shelf  to  await  her  next  big  day,  a  y«ar 
later.  On  these  spedal  ''holy'  daye  the 
church's  setting  is  a  nmie  of  carnival 
paraphernalia,  the  major  part.  l»eiiig 
gajubling  devices  of  every  imaginable 
type.  It  is  all  a  jioisy  affair  which  eon 
tinuce  for  week**,  with  rmtsw  Jourlly  aiD- 
plified  to  the  mithng  erowd, 

Christ  Ik  ntj^o  remembered — that  id,  at 
loaet  His  birth  and  dealb.  The  native 
musicians  in  the  eountiy^  and  in  the  eitit^ii 
begin  wweke  in  advance  announcing  that 
thft  time  to  eelebratp  Christ's  birthday  is 
ne^r,  in  little  group)*  of  from  two  U\  mx, 
with  home-made  inBtruments  to  make 
rhythmf  they  gn  irvm  house  to  house 
cnroiing.  In  their  agmnrtfrffiy  (iiuprovised 
carols)  they  mk  for  gifts  in  exchange  for 
the  blerti^ing  they  ask  to  be  brought  upon 
the  householder,  along  with  the  familiar 
story  of  the  infant  Jesus,  the  crafllH  ni 
Rftthlehemt  and  the  shepherds  and  the 
three  kings. 

Santa  isn't  popular  here.  The  (Children 
gathtir  grass  and  put  it  in  a  box  under 
their  beds  as  foo<l  fur  the  camels  of  the 
three  kings  (the  three  wise  men)  who 
ti(»me  during  the  night  and  leave  them 
gifts  on  Janiiap^  6.  At  least  this  taJe 
has  some  mention  of  the  Bible  story, 
while  Santa  Clans  has  not.  But  many  are 
the  sad  little  voices  who  ask,  *'Mawta,  why 
didn't  the  Mngs  .stop  at  our  house  last 
night?"-  for  here  pov€*rty  aboundH. 

If  ynii  were  to  cotue  here  on  the  anni- 
versary  of  Christ's  <leath  you  could  at- 
teud  His  funeral.  Yes,  a  real  funeral.  It 
sinxts  from  the  church  and  ends  there, 
aB  the  dolls  have  to  all  be  put  back  in 
their  places  when  Ihe  Bhaiti  ik  oven  A 
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atatue  of  Chriat  is  carried  in  a  coffin  and 
one  of  Mary  held  high  leadmg  the  nioum- 
crs-  Eerie,  sorrowful  music  from  a  few 
iiiKlrumenta  accompanies  the  procession 
and  swarms  of  people  f ullow.  Little  chil- 
dren arc  heard  to  explain^  *'3fiirtd  Dios" 
C'God  died").  The  whole  interiors  of  the 
cJlivrches  nrt^  c]raped  in  h}a.e)i;  aD  the 
saints  are  covered  with  blacky  also  tlie  al- 
tars ;  all  i3  sorrow  for  the  death  of  "God", 
How  <tan  Jehovah  be  patient  so  longT 

A  good  lesflon  can  be  learned  from  the 
common  funerals  here.  Instead  of  pro- 
longing Hie  griftf  the  corpse  is  buriedthe 
^me  day,  or  the  following  day  if  death 
took  place  in  the  evening,  and  then  it  is 
done  simply,  without  cler^ryman^  with- 
out the  evpenf'e  of  pitjbahning.  The  fam- 
ily and  kind  neighbors  simply  carry  the 
dead  to  the  cemetery,  where  one  or  sev- 
fral  may  speak  a  few  words  of  the  good 
deeds  of  the  dead  one  and  wotOm  of  com- 
fort, and  thus  he  ife  humbly  put  to  reat 
witJioat  fuss^  without  a  elcrgj-man's 
straining  hiinKelP  in  doleful  tones  "to  pro- 
duce oven  more  tearsj.  It  is  common  to  see 
a  group  of  five  or  uix  people  carrying  a 
home-rii»dt*  raaket  decorated  lovingly  in 
crepe  paper,  I  have  seen  one  loiie  man 
walking  down  the  middle  of  the  street 
carr>ing  a  tiny  casket  on  his  head.  Of 
course^  if  j^on  cnu  pay  for  it  you  can  have 
a  funeral  with  pomp,  hundreds  of  dollarK* 
worth  of  flowerp,  poJicc  escort,  an  array 
of  priertf  s^  and  tolling  of  the  church  hefl 
at  a  certain  price  per  toll  Fa^rla  Ek&trs 
are  quickly  adjusted  to  sorrows,  with  a 
^'God's  will  be  done''  attitude.  To  any 
plans  or  desires  voiced  are  added  the 
words  Si  Dios  quiere  (if  God  wishes), 
StilU  God  13  bargained  with  in  their  pro- 
mesas,  or  [>r*>miEe&. 

iUiigioua  Promise 

From  somewherf:;  out  oF  the  rehgiozts 
maac  of  the  past  come  these  promises. 
The  Catholic  Church  does  not  care  to 
accept  the  credit  for  it,  and  even  non- 
Catholics  practice  it.  It  is  believed  lliat 
God  can  be  induced  or  softened  into  do- 


ing  something  for  the  good  of  the  one 
promising  or  for  the  benefit  of  someone 
else  if  the  promiser  agrees  to.  endure  a 
certain  self-saerificing  or  self -chastising. 
Many  pTomisea  are  made  in- desperation 
as,  "^'O  God,  don't  let  me  die  of  this  sick- 
ness and  ril  wear  a  white  promise  dress 
for  six  raonths."  Any  time  on  the  street 
one  will  see  many  women  in  promise 
dreSses  with  high  necks,  long-  sleeves  and 
of  solid  coloTg,  ljro"wn,  "\vhite,  or  i^urple. 
The  color  of  the  dress  and  small  yarn 
belt  is  according  to  the  saint  by  which 
one  chooses  to  swear.  The  hair  should  be 
plainly  arranged,  and  no  eosnietics  used. 
What  an  admission  of  vanity  this  type 
of  sacrifice ! 

Perhaps  one  has  some  plan  for  the 
future  and  wants  to  be  sure  it  is  carried 
out  successfully.  A  promise  is  then  made 
that  if  G-od  will  perform  what  the  peti- 
tioner desires,  the  one  entreating  will  ful- 
fill his  part.  Some  people  promise  to  give 
money  to  a  hospitalL  or  a  needy  institu- 
tion. Others  give  money  to  beggars, 
agreeing  they  will  give  money  to  every 
beggar  they  meet  for  a  certain  number- 
of  days.  Some  deny  themselves  sweets 
or  certain  amusements-  One  man,  feeling 
guilty  of  a  certain  sin,  promised  God 
that  he  would  give  two  dollars  to  the  very 
nest  person  in  need  he  met  Whom  should 
he  meet  but  me,  going  from  house  to 
house !  Seeing  that  he  was  the  one  really 
in  need,  I  supplied  him  with  his  two 
dollars'  worth  of  eye-opening  Bible 
literature. 

Some  burn  candles  before  saints  that 
are  in  the  churches  or  they  may  do  it  at 
home  before  their  pictures  of  saints.  The 
saints  are  also  offered  bread,  water  and 
even  rnm.  In  some  of  the  poorer  homes  I 
have  seen  many  walls  literally  covered 
with  these  religious  pictures,  about  fifty. 
During  the  war  some  mothers  wore  sack- 
cloth dresses  to  induce  God  to  keep  their 
soldier  boys  safe.  There  is  a  certain 
church  that  has  a  tiring  number  of  steep 
steps  to  its  door.  It  is  a  practice  to  make 
a  promise  to  go  to  this  town  and  go  up 
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the  steps  on  one's  knees.  One  woman  in 
this  town  went  even  further.  She  staffed 
from  her  own  home  on  her  knees  before 
she  ever  began  to  climb  up  the  steps. 
Many  tiiJies  one  with  a  sad  face  will  ap- 
proach us  on  the  street  carrying  a  picture 
of  a  saint  and  will  ask  for  money  in  the 
name  of  the  saint  to  c*arry  out  a  promise 
made  to  this  same  saint.  Of  course,  the 
offering  js  carried  off  to  the  church  and 
presented  tlvere. 

Status  Worship 

One  day  I  was  in  a  little  store  when  a 
most  peculiar  little  parade  passed.  Iii  all 
these  demonstrations  the  traflie  just  has 
to  wait.  First  went  the  priest  chanting 
in  full  ceremony  with  a  small  group  of 
w'omen  dressed  in  white  singing  their 
echo  each  time  the  priest  paused.  Nest 
followed  a  group  of  little  girls  in  fluffy 
costumes  as  winged  angels.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  object  of  all  this  attention,  all 
fhis  "honor.  Two  ^en  carried  between 
them  on  poles  a  little  platform,  and  on 
this  platform  was  a  little  decorated  shel- 
ter about  a  foot  high.  And  standing  un- 
der this  little  roof,  held  up  by  four  small 
posts,  gloriously  rode— who?  Why  San 
Antonio!  Like  any  other  doll  he  was 
dressed  up  in  a  priest-style  long  brown 
dress. 

Following  this  little  image  were  its  ad- 
mirers, the  good  folk  of  this  little  settle- 
ment. As  the  show  passed,  men  carrying 
large  decorated  baakftt?.  W^Tied  m  a'wi 
out  of  the  stores  and  among  the  by- 
standers to  beg  for  money,  which  was 
tossed  into  the  baskets  in  the  name  of 
the  little  saint.  I  asked  for  information, 
and  my  friends  gladly  told  me  the  story 
and  laughingly  ridiculed  it.  Shortly,  the 
procession  returned,  and  thesavery  peo- 
ple tossed  in  fifty  cents  apiece  when  the 
baskets  were  passed  to,  them. 

This  little  image  has  had  a  hard  time. 
It  once  held  the  prominent  place  in  its 
church.  But  new  priests  came  and  a  new 
e'hurch  was  buiit.  The  new  one Ijeing larg- 
er and  with  a  more  spacious  altar,  poor 
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little  San  Antone  IcnAed  iust  too  tiny,  A  Most  common  of  all  is  to  see  glasses  of 

newer  and  larger  staciiR  mast  r^lace  water  Btanding  on  the  sillB  above  the 

him.  It  was  done ;  eo,  out  with  the.little  doors  and  windows.  This  stops  the  evil 

one  I  This  caused  an  upToar  and  a  divi-  inflaenees  in  the  air  from  entering  the 

sion  in  ^e  popnlation.  Those  who  would  house.  A&  it  passes  through  the  water 

not  a<]OGpt  the  new  rnl^r  were  Iftfl  super-  the  air  is  cleansed.  Often  a  pieco  of  broad 

stitioualy  clinging  to  httle  San  Antone.  is  nailed  iip  or  lies  beside  the  glass  of 

Thp.y  huilt  a  miniature  chapel  to  hopse  water  to  insure  the  *la^ily  bread's  arrivHl 

him.  To  satisfy  hi»  t^t^o  and  theirs,  and  at  the  home.  And,  by  the  way,  have  you 

to  make  it  right  with  the  heavens,  a  ever  tried  throwing  a  little  sugar  into 

promise  was  made  to  display  him  once  a  the  fire  to  encouTaye  a  happy  atinoK- 

year  in  a  pmcHWHiou  nith  all  the  pomp,  phere?  Or^  have  you  tried  using  a  horri- 

But  what  to  do  for  a  chanting  p«esL  to  bly  nauseating  incense  to  drive  out  the 

lea4  the  parade  since  the  new  priest  df*nioiis  from  your  Iioiise,  in  case  you  are 

swore  liy  his  new  church  and  the  new  Bif^  liaving  difficulties  T  Many  times  someone 

San  Antonio?  The  wnr.shipers  of  Little  will  answer  our  knock  on  hia  door  by 

San  Antonio  acfjuired  the  services  of  th**  peering  out  from  under  an  assortment  of 

Episcopal  priest,  mind  yout  to  officiate  in  ^reen  ieavps  aernsf^  tfie  forerieadH.nif  fit^f<I 

the  parade !  in  place  with  a  rag  tied  around  the  head. 

All  this,  and  still  Catholici*  deny  that  This  is  great  for  headaches.  Another 

their  saints  arc  worshiped  directly.  l<lrid  of  h^avew  ruMied  on  the  floor  durinj^ 

the  process  of  washing  them  is  not  only 

Common  SiiperstUionH  nntiseptic  but  discourages  the  demons. 

The  American  horseshoe  nailed  over  Often  a  tiny  little  black  stone  is  pinned 

the*dtK>r  to  bring  goo^  luck  to  the  homo  on  babies'  dresses,  or  worn  on  a  liHle 

here  finds  its  equal  in  the  jticdrQ^  imdn  bracelet  around  the  wrist.  To  it  is  at- 

(lo&d&tono).  This  spec'ml  stone  is  bought  -^rihuit^il  ymne   luyste.rhiifi   power  that 

in  the  market.  One  must  have  two,  a  protects  the  child  and  brings  it  good. 

male  and  a   female!  When  they  have  Isn't  it  all  interesting?  But  even  more 

children,  then  comes  the  "luck  and  for-  interesting  is  to  study  the  Bible  in  these 

tune  and  a  prosperous  and  happy  home '  j^^,„^g   ^^^  ^^.^^Yi  the  glasses  of  water 

The  porous  stones  are  placed  in  ^  jar  of  disappear,  and  the  pictures  and  statues 

watertodnnk   ana  afterward  placed  in  j    -     -      i                t.                   n- 

a  container  mth  scraps  of  iron  shavings,  ^^  ^^^^ms  leave  one  by  one  or  all  in  one 

copper,  silver,  mercury,  coral,  incense,  f^/^"^  ^^^^P-  ^^'j  ^*  is  tbniling  to  hear 

myrrh  and  T^heal  /?our.   This  i^  caJJed  ^^'^  comments  and  &ee  the  expression  of 

"food",  for,  after  all,  the  stones  must  eHl,  understanding   and   gratitude   as   they 

and  in  this  process  of  eating  the  par-  drink  in  the  truths  which  free  them  from 

tides  of  minerals  cling  to  the  atones,  the  bondage  of  religious  superstitions. 

When  put  back  into  the  wutHr,  nrhich  is  How  espressively  they  then  tell  others 

continually  added  to,  4hey  will  in  time  of  the  Kingdom  hope]  And  now,  don't 

raise  "children^  for  that  is  what  they  you  agree  that  we  have  a  grand  privilege 

call  the  httle  fcirraationB  of  scraps  of  here  in  Puerto  Kico,  the '^paradise  isle" § 

minerals  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  _„,  ^                   ,  *       i     „t     i 

JAr.  Great  po>rers  are  attributed  to  these  ^^  ^^^  ^«^  prei^hmg  the  \\  ord, 

mystitfr stones.  A  Ghatefxil  MrssioifAitY 
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\|  **!^==^^^^^^^^^  Review   of  versatile   plant  life  ^^^'^^'^^^^^^sj^-' 


that  conquers  th6  tttony  «AvlTAiuiieii'ts  of  dhHh 


^ipONSIDER  the  lilies  of^  the  field, 
Vj  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Thus 
the  -wipe  and' perfect  man,  Christ  Jesus, 
called  attention  to  how  God  had  clotlied 
the  earth  in  a  vegetation  of  wonderfiil 
and  speetaeular  beanty.  (Matthew  6:28, 
29)  Go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  scale  the 
mountain  heights,  search  the  depths  of 
caves,  even  explore  your'  own  backyard ; 
everywhere,  over  hill  and  dale,  in  green 
meadows,  in  black  forests  and  along 
Meached  and  desolate  beaches,  in  drip- 
ping caverns  and  on  sun-dried  deserts, 
from  the  frigid  tundra  of  the  Arctic  to 
the  steaming  iungle  of  the  tropics — 
everywhere,  there  is  plant  life  aplenty' 
Also,  there  is  plenty  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture in  the  study  of  botany,  a  study 
that  is  as  fascinating  and  thrilling  as  it 
is  inexhaustible. 

So  vast  is  plant  creation  that  man,  af- 
ter being  on  this  earth  for  thousands  of 
years,  has  failed  to  make  acquaintance 
with  them  all.  Up  to  now  man  knows 
something  oS  the  forms,  \\abita  and  -uses 
of  135,000  flowering  plants  (trees,  herbs, 
^Trains,  etc.);  110,000  algae  and  fungi 
(including  molds,  blights,  yeasts,  bar-te- 
ria);  4,500  ferns;  3,000  mosses.  All  to- 
gether, ever  266,000  distinct  species  have 
been  classified,  plus  many  thousands  of 
subspecie-s,  varieties  and  hybrids.  Year 
after  year  man  adds  many  new  names 
to  his  plant  catalogues ;  daily  he  learns 
new  things  about  old  acquaintances. 

The  field  of  .botaniea]  study  is  therefore  not 
simply  vast,  it  is  practically  limitless^ — in  tlii:i 
respect  transcending  the  natural  powers  of 
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man,  which  are  small.  Therefore,  while  every 
j3Cliaolboy  can  grasp  the  salient  facta  in  that 
organized  "knowledge  of  plants  wliieh  we  call 
the  Seit:ace  of  Botany,  no  one  person  can 
actually  muster. any  more  than  a  limited  por- 
tion thereof,  especiaiJy  if  he  has  the  ambi- 
tion to  know  it  sufficiently  well  to  aid  in  ex- 
panding the  bounds  of  our  knowledge. — The 
Living  Plant,  by  Wm.  F.  Gonong. 

A  few  beautiful  flowers  have  been 
tamed  for  man's  gardens  and  green- 
houses, but  countless  thousands  of  wild 
flowers  mingle  their  rich  colors  with 
earth's  green  mantle  to  form  a  symphony 
of  beauty  o-ne  ne'VfeT  tirtTi  oi  seeing.  So 
great  is  this  variety  in  plant  lif»>  that  the 
traveler  from  continent  to  continent,  or 
from  one  part  of  a  country  to  another, 
has  a  new  and  exciting  panorama  of 
splendor  continually  unfolded  before  his 
eyes.  Florida  has  its  palmettos  and  man- 
groves; Southern  states  have  their  bald 
cypresses  covered,  with  Spanish  moss; 
the  Southwest  has  its  cactuses  and  Josh- 
ua trees;  California,  its  redwoods;  the 
Northwest,  its  Douglas  firs.  Scotland  has 
its  beather;  Ireland,  its  shamrock;  the 
Netherlands,  its  tulips. 

A  remnant  of  the  famous  cedars  of 
Lebanon  still  stands  on  those  ancient 
hills,  while  .on  the  sunny  hill&ides  of 
Spain,  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Morocco 
are  found  the  w^orld's  fijiest  cork  forests. 
New  Zealand  has  giant  kauri  trees ;  its 
neighbor,  Australia,  the  huge  eucalyptus 
trees.  In  the  Orient  are  camphor  trees ; 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  planta- 
tions of  rubber  trees.  The  East  Indian 
banyan  tree  props  up  its  branches  by 
sending  down  aerial  roots,  and  th,u?.  ex- 
pands until  a  thousand  people  cjin  be 
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flhelteted  under  a  BUigJc  tree.  In  Afiica 
grpws  the  bsoh&b  tTee&»  SDine  of  which 
ftr<  ^  fe«t  in  di&meten  Bat  to  ne*i  m&. 
jeetic  ffro&tnesB  at  ita  greatest,  or  to  see 
all-out  massive  bigness  at  its  biggest, 
one  muBi,  visit  Oie  Sierra  Nevada  moun' 
tftinfi  in  Califoniia  wliere  the  sequoias, 
or  Big  Trees,  grow,  the  oldest  of  all  liv- 
ing tilings  on  earth ! 

And  which  is  the  most  beantifnl  of  all 
trees  when  in  bloom?  This  ie  a  debatable 
qiK'fttion.  Some  say  the  Lady  Amherst 
of  Ceylon^  ivith  Ita  1wo-fnf)t  rliiKltirK  (if 
flowers  which  hang  down  like  orchids. 
Other  people  think  tlie  specta^-ular  coas- 
ters of  tliH  rta^I^•-tl^the-wood^  found  in 
W«at  Africa  are  just  as  beautifnl.  Tf  it 
eonics  to  a  beauty  contest,  no  doubt  there 
are  many  trees  that  might  enter  the  race. 

Variety  of  Species 

Among  the  species  of  each  family  of 
plants  there  is  fur  greater  variety,  both 
in  design  and  in  living  conditions,  than 
most  people  think.  Kerne,  for  example, 
are  usually  considered  rather  delicate 
plants  found  only  in  nhfiily,  d^iuj)  for- 
cete.  Yet  there  are  ferns  in  Xew  Zealand 
th«  ciae  of  large  trees.  Other  ferns  grow 
better  in  open  fields  tlian  in  the  shade, 
and  some  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
dry  desert,  where  they  curl  up  their 
leaves  when  it  is  dry,  and  unroll  them 
when  it  rains.  Thert^  'a^  a  speuies  of  dwarf 
corn  raised  in  the  Canary  islands  that 
is  also  a  great  resistor  to  drought.  Un- 
like Kansas*  12-foot  i^talk?,  this  variety 
15  only  2  feet  iiigh  when  iiintiirH. 

Maybe  you  ean  name  a  half  dozen  dif- 
ferent fig  trees,  but  do  you  know  that 
aronnd  the  wcirld  there  are  o^'er  700  spe- 
cies? One  species  grows  until  its  eircnm- 
ference  at  the  base  i&  nine  feet  The 
Himalayan  giant,  a  peculiar  tree  that 
Bears  its  fruit  nil  itver  its  branches  and 
trunk  and  even  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
produces  figs  that  are  sometimes  4  inches 
in  iliameter! 

Doing  better,  tuhvI^p  vou  ean  name  a 
doEcn  or  two  of  the  common  grasses,  in- 
cluding the  sedges  and  rueiies.  However, 
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there  are  nearly  1^000  gnuaes  in  the 
world  that  hnve  already  dmu  given  oom- 
meto  naoma  Thttfl^^  Oftver  the  da1r«dnf!9S 
of  the  prairi«  and  eonntryilde,  glTing 
frcshncfia  and  life  and  boauty^  fumiah- 
ing  green  pastures  for  livestock  in  the 
summer,  providing  hay  for  the  winter, 
carpeting  city  parks  and  patohes  of 
ground  around  tne  homes  of  the  people 
with  ornamental  lawns,  and  making  pos- 
fiible  grass-euBhioned  golf  courses. 

The  Lotoer  itfenibers  of  Plant  SociHy 

Man^g  clearance  of  land  for  cialtiva- 
tion,  the  burning  off  of  the  woodlands  by 
forest  iires,  and  changes  in  olimatiii  coii^ 
ditions,  have  altered  to  a  large  extent 
earth's  vegetation  over  the  centuries. 
About  the  only  places  that  escaped  these 
changefi  are  tlie  hundreds  of  tnousaiids 
of  miles  of  seashores  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  probably  the  same  today  as  it  was 
more  than  4,000  years  ago  when  the  ter- 
rible inundating  flood  of  NtJah's  day 
left  the  bounds  of  the  seas  at  approxi- 
mately their  present  Icvele.  Along  thc&c 
shores  there  i^  a  great  variety  of  flora. 
iS<niie  planlj^  grow  only  ».i  the  lijglie^^t 
watermark  on  the  beach;  others  are 
found  near  the  low-tide  mark;  stiil  oth- 
ers require  constant  immersion  in  the 
walty  wHter.  Those  reqiiiring  little  light 
may  be  found  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean, 
150  feet  down.  Seaweeds,  of  which  there 
arc  many,  are  divided  into  three  general 
types:  green,  browTi  and  red.  They  do 
not  have  roots,  but  are  aided  in  absorb 
ing  their  food  by  the  moving  tides. 

Enter  the  estuaries  and  bays,  follow 
up  the  rivers  and  etreanifi,  and  at  the 
water  gradually  becomes  fresher  the 
flora  almj  changes.  Frei^h-water  lakws 
support  many  types  of  plant  life. 
Swamps  arc  green  with  teeming  thou- 
sands of  different  species  of  algae. 

In  the  deep  woods  non-green  plants 
like  mut'hrooms  and  toadstools  and  var- 
ious fungi  each  bring  forth  alter  their 
kind.  They  rely  on  the  chlorophyll  plants 
to  manufacture  their  neeesEsry  foods. 
Orain  rnste,  nHldew.'^,  dry  rots  and  vaci 
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oua  molds,  of  which  there  are  thousands, 
are  really  plants  that  cause  disease  in 
other  plants  or  live  off  deeomposing 
compoun<k  thrown  off  by  other  organ- 
isms. Bacteria  also,  though  they  are  &o 
small  they  can  be  viewed  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  are  plants  that  live  as 
pa,rasites  and  saprophytes  off  plants  and 
animals.  They,  and  not  "weeds",  are  the 
real  rogues  of  plantdom.  No,  a  "weed", 
according  to  the  great  botanist  Bailey, 
is  only  "a  plant  out  of  place". 

Plants  of  the  Desert 

An  oasis  in  a  parched  desert !  What  a 
sight  to  sand-weary  eyes !  But  an  oasis 
is  not  the  only  place  in  the  desert  where 
plant  life  is  found.  Traveling  over  the 
barren  sand  dunes  o-ft  Algeria  one  may 
suddenly  come  upon  a  solitary  oleander 
bush  miles  away  from  another  plant. 
The  retama  bush  found  in  Morocco 
wastelands  around'  Mogador  takes  very 
little  moisture  to  quench  its  thirst  and  is 
particularly  valued  for  its  ability  to  bind 
drifting  sands.  In  these  respects  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  sagebrush  found  on 
the  arid  "western  plains  of  the  United 
States.  The  argan  tree  of  Morocco  is  also 
capable  of  enduring  long  dry  spells,  and 
because  its  foliage  affords  forage  for 
goats,  sheep  and  cattle  through  the  long 
dry  season  it  is  highly  prized.  A  strange 
thing  about  this  tree:  it  takes  three  hu- 
man generations  of  time  to  develop  to 
where  it  is  of  value  for  stock  feed. 

Perhaps  yon  have  wondered  why  the 
cactus  is  such  an  enduring  fellow  in  the 
face  of  the  desert's  scorching  heat.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  a  tough  hide  that^serves 
as  insulation  against  loss  of  moisture; 
also  its  "leaves"  are  so  designed  that 
there  is  no  evaporation  through  them. 
The  chlorophyll  necessary  for  the  ptant's 
life,  and  which  is  found  in  the  leaves  of 
other  plants,  is  transferred  to  the  trunk 
of  the  cactus.  Such  marvelous  construc- 
tion makes  possible  the  retention  of  great 
amounts  of  water.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of 
the  Arizona  tree  cactus  is  nine-tenths 
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water.  Almost  unbelievable,  in  the  driest 

season  this  huge  cactus  tree  retains  hun- 
dreds of  gallons  of  water  weighing  as 
much  as  three  or  four  tons ! 

Riotous  Jungle  Growth 

In  his  book.  Exploring  for  Plants, 
David  Pairchild  says  that  between  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  are  found  not  only  "the  vast  ma- 
;jority  of  the  insects,  most  of  the  strange 
and  dangerous  and  exciting  quadrupeds, 
all  of  the  great  and  most  of  the  poisonous 
snakes  and  large  lizards,  most  of  the 
brilliantly  colored  sea  fishes,  and  the 
strangest  and  most  gorgeously  plumaged 
of  the  birds",  but  also  "the  majority 
of  all  the  plant  species".  Consequently, 
he  concludes,  the  person  who  has  never 
visited  the  tropics  has  really  lived  only 
"'on  the  fringe  of  the  world". 

In  the  temperate  zones  the  forests  are 
rather  open  and  free  of  underbrush,  and 
the  same  type  of  trees  meets  the  eye,  but 
in  the  tropical  jungles  there  is  a  tangled 
mass  of  vegetation,  with  as  many  as  200 
species  of  trees  in  a  single  acre,  with 
nothing  labeled.  Indeed  a  riotous  growth 
of  vegetation !  You  who  have  gone  fish- 
ing with  a  bamboo  pole  would  feel  like  a 
June  bug  in  tall  grass  if  suddenly  you 
found  yourself  in  a  forest  of  tremendous 
bamboos,  each  over  a  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  reaching  upward  to  the 
height  of  a  10-  or  I2-Etory  building.  Alto- 
gether different,  other  species  of  bamboo 
are  eaten  by  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

MembeiB  of  the  i>alm  tree  family  .also 
offer  many  varieties.  Some  are  date 
palms;  some  are  coconut  palms.  Most 
coconut  palms  produce  woody  husks  on 
the  nuts;  other  have  a  crisp  edible  husk 
that  tastes  like  raw  turnips.  The  Moluc- 
can  rattan  palm  shoots  up  to  a  height  of 
60  feet  in  a  matter  of  six  and  a  half 
years,  but  the  mysterious  "Coco  de  Mer" 
palm,  first  found  in  1743,  grows  so  slow 
it  takes  30  years  before  it  blooms,  and 
then  it  takes  another  10  years  for  the 
nuts  to  mature  and  ripen.  And  what 
nuts !  Forty  pounds  each ! 
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From  Jungle  to  Alpine 

LeaTing'  the  Torrid  zone  of  tea,  coffee 
and  rubher  gardens,  the  jungleland  of 
intertwining  aerial  roots  and  delicate 
orcliids,  and.  traveling  north  or  south 
toward  the  polar  regions,  one  observes 
■that  the  plants  gradually  become  smaller 
and  more  sparse,  until  finally  the  deso- 
late, treeless  land  of  the  midnight  sun  ifn 
reached.  Though  treeless  the  northland 
is  nof  entirely  nude  of  vegetation.  More 
growth  tliere  than  reindeer  moss  and 
lichens.  In  fact,  one  botanist  lists  84  spe- 
cies of  Arctic  plants,  Gl  of  which  are 
found  far  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Usu- 
ally ferennJals,  of  low  stature,  having 
abnonnally  large  root^?  with  small 
shoots,  these  rugged  individuals  of  the 
polar  regions  are  similar  to  the  ilora 
found  high  in  the  Su'iss  Alpy  and  other 
alpine  regions  of  the  earth.  And  it  is 
this  similarity  that  led  to  a  veT3'-  rornark- 
able  discovery. 

Climb  a  high  mountain  the  base  of 
whieh  is  near  sea  level,  ajid  you  will  pass 
through  the  same  zones  of  vegetation  n^. 
if  you  were  traveling  northward,  only  at 
an  astounding  rate  of  speed.  Every  Ut- 
foot  increase  in  altitude  \i^  equal  to  a 
lateral  advance  of  (j  miles.  Hence,  per- 
sons climbing  5^000  feet  in  five  hours' 
time  will  see  as  great  a  change  in  the 
plant  growth  as  if  they  traveled  3,000 
miles  to  the  north^a  change  equivalent 
to  that  experienced  if  traveling  GOO  milesi 
pe^r  hour  on  the  Jevt;]!  G-oin^  up  siu-li  a 
mountain  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  one  passes  through  the 
zones  of  hickory,  elm,  beech,  maple,  oak, 
ash  and  hemlock,  into  the  dark  forests 
of  spruce,  fir  and  pine,  emerging  then 
into  the  light  scrub  oalcsand  dwarf  pines. 
Up  there,  sharing  their  beauty  with  the 
bare  rock.=,  the  treeis  itre  widely  spaced, 
wind-swept  and  stunted.  Above  the  tim- 
ber line  only  the  alpine  herbage  grows. 
On  the  highest  pinnacle,  and  clinging  so 
tightly  to  the  face  of  the  weather-beaten 
roclc  that  they  look  like  gray,  black  or 
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brown  patches  of  paint,  one  finds  those 
peculiar  plants  called  lichena. 

Whether  struggling  up  such  a. moun- 
tain or  leisurely  traveling  oi*  the  level, 
one  observes  that  the  zones  of  vegetation 
overlap  and  in  many  places  there  seem 
to  be  zone.s  of  tension,  especially  between 
the  woodlands  and  grasslands.  Over  the 
centuries  the  gropses,  with  the  aid  of 
man  and  fire,  have  gradually  eaten  their 
way  into  the  woodlands.  A  grass  fire  at 
the  fringe  of  a  forest  first  kills  off  the 
trees,  and  then  the  following  wet  season 
new  graws  takes  over  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory. Contrary  to  this  spirit  of  com- 
petition, the  principle  of  partnership 
also  makes  itself  manifest  among  manv 
plants.  Vines  and  creepers  wrap  their 
loving  arms  arouijd  bigger  and  stronger 
ntuglihors,  or  tenaeiouf^ly  clasp  hands 
with  other  plants.  M-istle'toe,  aerial  or- 
chids and  certain  mosses  make  them- 
selves at  home  with  the  monkeys  in  the 
treetops. 

Here  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
many  garments  of  vegetation  with  which 
the  earth  clothes  itself.  'Consider  again 
the  Jilies,'  and  not  only  th<;  lilies  but  the 
thciusamls  of  other  forms  of  plant  crea- 
tion. Each  is  a  marvel  of  workmanship 
in  design  and  construction;  each  ia  a 
wonderment  in  the  way  it  devolops,  re- 
produces and  flourishes.  Not  only  does 
vegetation  make  it  possible  for  man  and 
bea.st,  fish  and  fowl,  to  live  here  on  earth, 
but,  over  and  above  providing  for  the 
hare  necessities  of  life,  much  of  the  plant 
[ife  makes  man's  senses  of  pleasure  tin- 
gle with  joy  and  haiipiness. 

Sane  and  sober  men  and  women,  there- 
fore, break  forth  with  a  song  of  gratis 
tude  and  thanksgiving  as  they  bless  and 
praise  the  great  Jehovah  God.  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  these  wonderful  thing.';.  With 
mind-s  (filed  u'ith  Iceen  anticipation  the.sc 
worshipers  of  Jehovah  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  whole  earth  will  flour- 
ish as  one  globe- encircling  garden  of 
pleasure,  even  as  the  Lord  from  the  be- 
ginning purposed  it  should  be. 

AyPAKE.' 
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Joseph  and  His  Good- Will  Brothers 

EVERY  child  that  lias  attended  Sun- 
day sehool  has  heard  sometlung 
about  JoEfeph  ami  liis  brotherti.  The  rv.- 
ligious  t&achers  have  liad  nrndi  to  soy 
about  that  "BiWe  story"',  as  they  call  it; 
but  they  haye  understood  nothing  of  its 
great  importance.  They  have  looked  up- 
on it  as  merely  a  historical  event.  Actual- 
ly, God  used  Joseph  and  his  ten  half 
brother:*  to  make  a  wonderful  picture 
proplifttieally  showing  the  relationship 
today  between  tlie  "great  inultitude"  of 
good-will  people  and  the  Lord  Jesnp 
Chr?-st,  Bvit  no  one  could  understand  its 
full  significance  until  God's  due  time,  and 
then  only  if  they  were  duvoted  to  Him, 

The  Bible  aeenunt  appears  at  Genes^is;, 
chapters  37-49  indusive.  In  that  prophet- 
ic drama  Jacob  the  father  played  tho 
part  representing  Jehovah  God;  Kaehel 
his  wife,  the  part  pictririn^^  God's  organ- 
ization ;  Joseph,  the  part  of  Cliiist  Je- 
sus; and  Joseph,  together  with  Benja- 
min, portrayed  the  "royal  house"  of  God, 
othprwise  known  as  the  "body  of  Christ", 
or  Zion ;  while  Joseph's  ten  half  brothers 
pictured  those  persons  in  the  religious 
organizations  who  at  first  envy  and  ill- 
treat  the  faithful  followers  of  Cbris^t, 
and  who  later  have  a  change  of  heart. 
These  form  the  multitude  of  good-will 
persons  who,  upon  learning  the  truth, 
gladly  devote  themselves  to  the  Lord, 
— Kevo!atioii7:9, 10. 

The  Bible  record,  in  brief,  is  this : 
Joseph  as  a  shepherd  boy  was  sent  by 
his  fatl\er  Jacoii  to  ase^-rtaiii  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liofikt;  which  Joseph's  half 


brothers  were  attending.  Joseph  thus 
pii^tured  Christ  Jeuu^,  the  Son  of  Jeho- 
vah God,  who  was  sent  to  earth  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  ftock  that  had 
strayed  away  from  the  Lord.  Joseph's 
half  brothers  hated  him  and  conspired  to 
kill  him.  Likewise,  wlien  Jesu.'^  came  to 
earth  the  Devil  put  it  into  the  minds  of 
the  religio.us  leader?  to  get  rid  of  Jesus 
by  killing  Him.  Secretly  plotting  among 
tho-niselves,  Josei)ti's  half  brothers  sold 
Joseph  into  slavery  and  !ie  w^as  carried 
away  to  Eg>'pt.  There,  in  due  time,  he 
becaine  rutcr  over  all  Egypt  and  was 
next  to  Pharaoh  Jdmself  in  authority. 

A  great  famine  caine  upon  the  world, 
but  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt  there 
was  bread,  due  to  Joseph's  having  bought 
and  stored  up  corn  for  seven  years  be- 
forehand. This  part  of  the  prophetic  pic- 
ture liaH  bad  fulfillment  particularly 
since  World  War  I,  even  as  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Amos.  "Beholdt  the  days 
toiiii;,  saith  the  Lord  Oud,  that  I  will  send 
a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of 
bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hear- 
ing the  words  of  the  Loud." — Amos  8 :  IL 

This  famine  for  want  of  the  under- 
standing of  God's  Word,  due  to  the  nn- 
faitlifulness  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions, has  now  spread  over  all  the  world, 
but  aimmg  God's  faithful  people  there  is 
an  abundance  of  spiritual  food,  "meat  in 
due  season."  (Matthew^  24 :  4;i-47)  This  is 
proof  of  the  strongest  kind  that  the  ful- 
fdlment  of  the  prophetic  drama  enacted 
in  Egypt  is  now  taking  place.  People  of 
good-will  toward  God  find  no  spiritual 
food  whatsoever  in  tlie  religious  organ- 
i'/.atious,  and,  being  liungry  and  thirsty 
for  righteousne^if!.  tlie>'  seek  Christ  Jesns 
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the  O-rBaler  Joseph  and  are  fed  h7  Him. 

Tb«  impartiality  ot  the  Irfird  Goa  to  all 
ia  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  these  wine 
from  'all  nations,  kindreds,  peoples  and 
toiigiies'  and  stand  before  the  throne  of 
thoXiord.  Conoerning  these  it  in  written ; 
"They  ahall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirHt  ajoy  more;  .  ,  .  For  the  Lamb 
[Christ  Jesns]  whinh  ia  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  feed  th&m^  and  slmll 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  wa- 
ters: anrl  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes/' — B-evelati^Mi  7:9-17. 

Because  of  the  fomine  Jacob  sent  his 
sons  down  intii  ^gypi  for  food.  They 
were  brought  before  Joseph.  Init  tht*> 
failed  io  recoj^izo  him.  A  second  lime 
they  CEune  to  Egypt  and  a  second  time 
they  were  laden  Hown  willi  food,  but  this 
time  Joecph'8  eilver  cup  wa^  oon<*ftJe<] 
in  one  of  their  aachs  of  corn.  On  being 
intercepted  aw  tliey  were  leaving,  the 
oup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sm-k.  When 
dragged  buck  for  trial,  Joseph  declared 
that  Benjamin  would  have  to  become  his 
slave  and  remain  in  F-gypt. 

This  decision  brought  groat  firief  upon 
the  ten  half  brothers,  and  Jndah^  acting 
aa  their  spokeBm&n,  marie  »ti  impas- 
sioned speech,  pleading  in  behalf  of  Ben- 
jamin and  for  his  old  father  Jacob,  wJio 
dearly  loved  Benjamin.  Jndah,  in  liis 
eloquent  end  touching  plea,  said  that  hp 
woiid  become  a  slav<>  in  Egypt  in  tlie 
place  of  Benjamin*  The  fervor  witk 
which  Judah  spoke  proved  that  Uie  ten 
hidf  brothers  were  now  of  good*will 
fowardK  Jacob  and  Benjamin,  and 
though  they  did  not  n^^iogaiae  Joseph, 
snpposin^he  was  dead,  they  showed  sor- 
row for  the  w^rong  they  had  done  to  him. 
This  great  test  upon  them  disclosed  a 
complete  change  of  heart  and  tlieir  vlD3- 
ingneas  to  make  any  possible  amends. 

And  what  did  this  test  in  the  prophetic 
drama  foretell  T  It  plainly  identified  and 
foretold  a  class  of  persons  in  our  day 
who  at  one  time  were  antagonistic  to  the 
consecrated  spiritnal  cliihlren  of  God, 
the  brothers  of  Christ ;  but  who,  upon  be- 
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coming  aeqnainted  with  the  conditions  of 
their  own  situatioii,  show  a  deep  contri- 
tion of  heart  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
good  toward  all.  Toward  Jehovah  G£>d, 
pictured  by  Jacob,  toward  Christ  Jesus, 
pictared  by  Joseph,  and  toward  all  oi' 
Jehovah*s  witneHSi^s  nn  earth. 

The  time  came  for  Joseph  to  make 
hiraeelf  known  to  his  brothers*  No  doubt 
Joseph's  broth^Tti!  f*\hjhil*^(l  great  fear 
when  they  recognized  the  one  whom  they 
had  sold  into  Egypt;  and  Joseph,  seeing 
tliiSj  waid ;  *T^ow  therefore  be  not  grieved, 
nor  angry  with  your  selves^  .  .  .  for  Ood 
did  send  nie  before  you  to  preserve  life." 
(Genesis  45;  5)  In  tlie  fulfillment  of  thif^ 
prophetic  picture^  Jt^liovali  st^nt  Christ 
Joeus  to  the  world  to  save  those  who  will 
believe  on  Him  aa  the  means  of  getting 
UF^  hi  ihls  fainine-strick^n  world,  the 
One  sent  "to  preserve  life".  (John  HAC, 
JJti;  6;3o)  God  haB  made  Christ  Jesus, 
as  the  rightful  ruler  of  tin?  new  world, 
''The  E^verhisliiig  Fnther"  in  behalf  of  all 
subjects  of  that  kingdom.  Hir  kingdom, 
therefore,  is  the  hope  of  ail  men  of  good- 
wil]»  Hud  jij  His  name  shall  the  good-will 
persons  of  all  nations  hope.— Tsaiali 
i):6,7;  Matthew  12;2L 

The  sohswjiit^iitdeatings  of  Joseph  and 
his  ten  half  brothers  with  the  E^ptians 
disclose  the  great  roeponsibilitiGs  and 
requirements  that  are  laid  upon  the 
g^ood'Will  maltitudi?  at  tl»*-  j^jh^wiI  iJnii^, 
They  must  be  fully  and  wholly  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord  and  must  render  them- 
selves  in  foil  obedience  to  His^  cfMn- 
mandments  and  joyfully  engaprc  in  His 
service.  They  must  bear  the  life-givinj^ 
message  of  truth  to  the  people  of  this 
spiritually  hungry  worldj  the  antiiypiiial 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  those  wiio  are  now 
in  the  world  and  who  so  dt^sti^  [nav  Jt^arn 
the  way  of  life  and  flee  to  the  place  of 
safetj'  and  presRrvatioii.  There  are  yet 
many  others  of  g-ood-will  toward  God 
whom  t]»e  Grnatf^r  Jos^eph  will^ather  and 
preserve  through  tiie  threatening  battle 
of  Armageddon. 

A  w  A  K  iL  f 


Sweden  Thinking  About  Hell-Fire 


By  "AwBKal"  corretpqndent  in  Sweden 

JUST  before  the  close  of  fhe  1949  fall 
session  of  Parliament  in  Sweden  a 
bill  was  passed  whereby  the  salaries  of 
the  state  church  priests  were  increased. 
This  meant  an  extra  ten  million  kroner 
for  the  taxpayers  to  supply  every  year. 
And,  although  the  government  pointed 
out  that  the  elergy  had  had  no  increase 
in  their  salaries  to  make  up  for  the  low- 
ered Talue  of  our  currency  since  the 
beginning  of  the  thirties,  there  came  a 
lot  of  protests,  and  quite  vehement  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  the  press  and  else- 
where. The  government's  attitude  toward 
increase  of  wages  for  other  categories  be- 
ing very  negative,  as  they  do  not  want  to 
lift  the  ceiling  prices  for  most  goods  and 
commodities,  and,  consequently,  must 
keep  wages  down  also^  many  were  asldng 
what  the  priests  had  done  that  would  jus- 
tify thGir  getting  such  a  benefit  at  a  time 
when  taxes  have  rocketed  s]<y  high. 

Others  asked  of  what  use  the  ehurch 
and  her  priests  really  are  to  society,  and 
they  began  to  concern  themselves  some- 
what more  closely  about  the  teachings  of 
the  church.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
church  is  still  holding  to  the  teaching 
from  the  Middle  Ages  that  there  is  a  hell 
of  eternal  fire  for  unbaptized  children  as 
well  as  for  the  great  majority  of  people. 
"Are  ninety-seven  percent  of  onr  people 
to  pay  taxes  toward  this  institutionf 
one  newspaper  asked.  "How  mneh  spirit- 
ual darkness  has  not  grown  up  out  of 
this  cruel  teachingf  How  much  of  human 
suffering,  how  much  distress  of  mind 
during  a  short  earthly  pilgrimage  has  it 
not  been  causing?  How  long  will  this  evil 
game  be  allowed  to  go  on  ?" 

One  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
church,  Var  hyrha,  took  an  eager  part  in 
defending  the  hell  dogma,  but  stated 
(Ko.  49, 1949)  that  "no  one  will  go  to  hell 
who  does  not  in  the  depth  of  his  being 
desire  to  go  there"-  To  that  some  re- 
marked that  probably  no  one  who  has 
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had  his  senses  has  ever  been  wanting  to 
go  to  hell!  "When  some  are  frankly  de- 
claring that  there  is  ntl'hell  in  existence, 
one  wonders  how  they  have  been  able  to 
acquire  that  interesting  knowledge,"  the 
periodical  stated,  sarcastically. 

-The  problem  has  recently  been  taken  up 
without  prejudice  by  an  author,  Morten 
Grindal  by  name,  who  wrote  the  hook 
The  Church's  Hell  and  That  of  Dictator- 
ships, wherein  it  was  pointed  out  how  the 
church's  policy  of  scaring  resembles  that 
of  the  Nazi^  The  author  holds  that  there 
is  the  same  hatred  and  desire  for  power 
behind  the  doctrine  of  hell-fire  as  there 
is  behind  the  attempts  at  dictatorship. 
The  persecutions  against  people  who  dis- 
agree, the  many  ruthless  religious  wars, 
and  the  extermination  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent men  have  had  their  roots  in  the 
worship  of  a  God  who  is  supposed  to 
have  prepared,  since  He  created  the 
w'orld,  a  place  of  fire  and  brimstone 
where  more  than  ninety  percent  of  all 
men  are  to  spend  eternity  in  conscious 
torment. 
^  Grindal  knows  that  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity were  taken  away  and  heathen  su- 
perstitions substituted  therefor  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D. :  "In  reality  the  coun- 
cil at  Niceae  in  325  was  one  of  the  great- 
est frauds  committed  in  this  world. 
There  the  work  of  the  great  Master  was 
distorted  in  its  very  essenee.  Even  to  this 
day  the  world  is  suffering  under  the 
church's  imperious  command.  Out  of  this 
false  seed  there  must  of  necessity  grow 
up  much  wickedness  .  . .  The  church  was 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  murderers 
in  history."— Pages  128, 129. 

Another  Swedish  author  and  Uberal 
champion,  Dr.  Alf  Ahlberg,  wrote :  "If 
the  church  does  not  do  everything  within 
her  power  to  fight  war  in  all  its  forms, 
she  is  making  herself  party  to  the  crime 
of  shedding  all  the  blood  that  has  been 
spilled  in  the  earth  since  righteous  Abel 
to  the  red  cataracts  of  the  last  World 
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■War."  But  many  are  protesting  tliat  it 
is  already  too  late.  The  damage  is  be- 
yond repair.  A  Stoekliolm  daily  wrote : 
"The  hell  doctrin^  is  nothing  bilt  sheer 
absurdity.  Instead  of  discussing  in- 
creased salaries  to  these  hell  preachers, 
the  government  ought  to  dismiss  them. or 
at  least  so  arrange  that  the  rest  of  tis 
would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  toward  the 
spreading  of  such  madness." 

Sweden  is  professedly  a  Lutheran 
country,  hut  Luther's  teachings  were  long 
ago  forgotten.  Some  writers  have  proved 
that  there  never  existed  any  creeds  in  the 
days  of  the  early  Christians,  nor  were 
such  recommended  by  Luther,  who  said 
to  the  contrary :  "Each  one  must  be  sure 
for  Mmself  that  his  belief  is  correct.  In 
this  matter  no  one  must  be  forced."  But 
the  clergy  of  the  state  church  are  forced 
to  preach  according  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  the  Augsburgian  Confession. 
In  the  first-named  creed  it  is  stated  that 
he  who  does  not  worship  a  God  in  three 
persons  muist  be  condemned  to  eternal 
torment.  And  the  Augsburgian  Confes- 
sion states  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 


to  have  been  baptized  as  a  child  in  order 
to  escape  hell-fire. 

It  is  not  strange  that  thinking  people 
are  now  beginning  to  ask  whether  it  be 
right  that  men  must  support  a  church 
which  is  in  this  way  keeping  souls  bound, 
in  thraldom.  The  aforementioned  au- 
thor, Morten  Grindal,  whose  book  has 
become  much  spoken  of  and  discussed, 
reckons  that  the  time  has  come  for  hu- 
mankind to  rid  themselves  of  the  bar- 
barian hell  doctrine  and  of  those  who  are 
teaching  it,  contrary  to  the  commandment 
of  love.  The  Nazi  terror  was  terrible, 
but,  writes  he  (on  page  190),  "Hitler  and 
all  the  totalitarian  tormentors  and  whole- 
sale murderers  were  charitable^  humani- 
tarians wlien  compared  to  a  single  hell- 
fire  preacher.  The  unfortunate  victims 
of  Hitler  did  at  least  not  have  to  pay 
salaries  to  their  tormentors,  but  the  reli- 
gious leaders  are  exacting  both  salaries 
and  collections  from  those  whom  they  are 
keeping  in  bondage  with  the  aid  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  teach,  doctrines 
that  are  both  dishonoring  to  God  and 
bereaving  men  of  their  conimon  sense." 
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Truth,  in  general,  has  become  unpopular.  Only  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  personal  advantage  do  the  major- 
ity of  humankind  show  any  concern  for  it.  At  other  times 
it  lies  discarded,  a  forgotten  virtue.  How  refreshing  it  is, 
then,  to  find  an  advocate  of  truth,  one  that  will  hold  truth 
high  despite  the  sneers  or  taunts  of  lying  men!  Such  an 
advocate  is  the  book  "Let  God  Be  True".  Beyond  contra- 
diction it  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  God's  Word  and 
shares  in  maintaining  the'  light  of  truth  above  the  dark 
counsels  of  this  world.  A  copy  may  be  had  for  only  35c. 
If  you  favor  truth,  send  today  for  your  copy  of  "Let  God 
Be  True". 


WATCHTOWEB  117  Aflams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

1  wish  to  obtain  a  fciiy  of  "Lei  Ood  Be  True".  Please  send  nw.  oae  fiii-  the  35e  wljjub  is  eadosed. 
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V-  N.  Official  Goes  to  Moscow 

<$>  V.  N.  secretary  general  Tryg- 
vft  Lie  went  to  Mastiow.  (0/11)  t« 
tOJlfer  with  top  Russtan  officials 
iibout  his  pr-jposal  to  suriimon 
meetings' of  the  Swurity  Coiim-'il 
in  which  the  nHtioua  woeW  be 
represented  by  tlieir  foreign  min- 
isters or  others  of  high  raak.  On 
May  13  he  outhned  his  pruposals 
to  Sfl-piet  foreign  minister  Vishin- 
sky  and  to  Andrei  Gromyko,  dep- 
uty foreign  minister.  On  May  15 
h»  had  a  OO-miimte  conferenre 
with  Stalin. 

War  PassiUUttes 

^  The  first  half  of  May  saw  var- 
ied opinions  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  The  diri^otor  of  th<? 
U.  N.  World  Health  Organ  Unt ion 
declared  that  the  rations  must 
sittier  eooperate  or  perish.  The 
U,  S.  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments decided  that  at  most  there 
are  about  four  years  to  bulid 
strength  for  defenst;  against  iJug- 
sla.  President  Truman  expressst:d 
a  contraatinEvlew.  He  saiil  (5/5) 
tliat  he  sees  no  alarminj,'  po»si- 
bility  that  the  «^old  war  will  be- 
come a  Hhootirig  war,  and  lie  even 
promised  to  retijiee  tlio  defense 
budget  nest  year. 

May  Day  Around  the  World 

#  The  two  gigantic  demonstru- 
tions  in  Berlin  on  May  Day  did 
not  prodnte  the  anticipated  tIo- 
lence,  althuueh  a  half  million 
persons  participated  in  an  anti- 
communist  meeting  In  the  KrltlKli 
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sector,  and  other  hundreds  of 
thousiLQdg  in  the  RijiSsiaD  sector 
hailed  tommunism.  The  day  was 
marked  with  pomp  in  Warsaw, 
where  750,000  marched.  In  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  a  nuarter  million  per- 
sons participated  in  the  celebra- 
tion. Twelve  were  tilled  in  a 
Ma;'  Day  riot  ic  fjotith  Afrlpy, 
In  Brussels  300  steel -he!  meted 
policemen  with  bayonets  pre- 
vented the  socialist  deipoustra- 
tion.  In  Belgrade  the  Tuposlavs 
put  on  a  four-hour  pai'ade  lam- 
I>ooning  Kussia.  Xew  York  city 
saw  the  shortest  left-wing  piirade 
in  years,  but  in  Moscow  more 
than  a  million  civilians  witnessed 
tho  biggest  demonstration  of  So- 
viet air  might  in  hUtory. 

Truman's  Tour 

^  President  Truman  claimed 
(5/7)  that  his  fi.400-mlle  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  Northwest  was 
"noil political".  In  thu  m&re  than 
50  talks  that  he  made  in  IG  states 
he  said  that  he  will  not  be  scared 
by  nny&ody  who  calls  his  Pair 
Deal  socialism  ;  that  he  wants  to 
balance  the  national  budjjet,  but 
will  not  du  so  jat  the  cost  of  na- 
tional security  or  progress;  that 
the.  Erantian  plan  to  subsidize 
farmers  ia  in  the  farmer's  nnd 
('onsum*?r's  interest ;  that  thp  Xew 
Deal  anil  Falf  Deal  have  been 
the  "salvation  of  private  busi- 
ness'"' ;  that  under  free  enterprise 
the  country  is  doing  weU;  and 
that  natural  resources  should  be 
i.is6d  to  the  people's  benefit  and 
nnt  PKploited  by  the  greed  of  a 


privileged  few.  Republicans  called 

the  trip  a  "quarter-milllon-dollar 
junket"  by  our  "commuting  prea-, 
ident",  and  contended  th^t  it  wkS 
definitely  a  political  tour. 

The  tour  was  climaxed  <5/15) 
when  a  daBzlln£  parade  in  Cftl- 
cago,  lit  bff  2,000  torehas  and 
marching  to  dozens  of  bands,  was 
followed  by  Truman'a  request  for 
the  removal  of  "some  of  the 
worst  obstfuftltrnJiSts"  In  Con- 
gress who  defeated  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law  and  pre- 
vented the  enactment  of  the  Bran- 
nan  agricultural  plan  and  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance. 

V.  S.  Strikes 

#  The  100-day  Chrysler  strike. 
one  of  the  most  eostly  In  V.  8. 
liistory,  ended  May  4.  Its  cost  to 
tin-  company,  d&alers,  >yorkers 
and  supplieris  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  $1,450,000,000  cost  of  the 
General  Motors  strilie  In  1945-46. 
iSo  Increase  in  pay  was  granted, 
but  the  strikers  won  a  pension 
for  retired  worlcers. 

The  sis-day  strike  agalust 
several  major  raliroada  began 
Hay  10,  Firemen  nn  the  New  Tortt 
Central,  Pennsylvania,  Southern; 
Atchlaon  Topeka  and  Sant^  Fe, 
and  Union  Paelflo  struck  in  pro- 
test to  railroad  i-efusal  to  meet 
their  demands  for  two  firemen  on 
ditsjel  engines,  one  to  tend  the 
engines  and  tlie  other  to  stay  in 
the  cab  with  the  engineer.  The 
railroads  contended  that  even  ane 
fireman  has  little  to  do  but  help 
the  engineer  watch  dials  and 
track  signals,  because  the  diesel 
engines    require    little    attention. 

Communist  Jailed  tor  Contempt 

^  Seeretary  general  of  th«  Com- 
munist party  of  America,  Eugene 
Dennis,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
<'ontempt  of  Congress  after  he  re- 
fused to  testify  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, began  serving  his  one- 
year  sentence  May  12.  Ilig  con- 
viction waa  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

55,000  CommunlBts  In  tJ.  S. 

^  Communist  party  membership 
in  the  U.  S.  has  dropped  Since  the 
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war  from  apppoxlmatfrly  75^000 
or  100,000  members  to  about 
55»000,  according  to  J,  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  Federa3  Bnr&au  of 

laveatlgatloD. 

Canada  Decides  Not  to  Ban  Beds 

^  Tte  Canadian  Hoikq  of  Com- 
mone  (B/2)  debated  the  best  way 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
ulam.  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 
felt  that  the  stt-uatiOD  was  Veil 
fn  hand  and  expre^^eil  disapprov- 
al of  the  "sort  of  witch  hunt" 
practiced  In  the  U.  S.  In  Its  antl- 
eommunlst  efforts.  They  voted 
against  outlawing  communism. 

Weapon  Ag^nst  Doukhobors 

^  In  weatero  Canada  rapmberig 
of  the  Douthobor  sect  strip  nutJe 
and  burn  houses  to  protest  world 
conditions  and  civil  uatLority, 
but  It  is  reported  that  the  police 
are  using  a  new  weapon^it<]hinff 
powder. 

TvFo  Cftaadian  DIsaiiteTa 

^  A  ra^In^  fire  fanned  by  winds 
that  reached  a  velocity  of  r>Q  miles 
an  hour  M^hlpped  o^er  the  Quebec 
to\?n  of  Rimouslil  (5/7)  leveling 
much  of  the  city,  Including  the 
courthmiae,  jali*  convents,  schools 
and  hospitals.  Two  thousand  were 
homeieBs  and  many  faced  a  freez- 
liig  night  in  army  tents  that  were 
down  in.  Hundreds  flf  miies  io 
the  west,  Canada's  aecand-iargest 
city,  Winnipeg,  fied  the  rampag- 
ing Red  river.  A  fleet  of  3,7CK) 
cars  and  truclcs  and  fi  emergency 
trains  carried  fleeing  citi?,ens  out 
of  tlie  city.  By  May  IH  over 
SO.OOO  of  the  city's  3£ft.0(X)  pop- 
ulation had  Jled^  six  squurp  miJeg 
of  the  city  were  under  water,  and 
the  flood's  crest  had  not  ypt  corae. 

Inter-American  Conference 

^  The  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence for  Democracy  and  Freedom. 
which  met  (5/13)  Id  Havana, 
Cuba,  will  meet  every  two  years 
and  have  headQuarterfl  In  Monte- 
video, Uruguay.  It  states  that 
Its  purposes  are  to  defend  and 
stren^hen  democracy,  and  that 
it  is  opposed  to  "communism^  to 
dictators  and  military  goA^ern- 
menis,     and     to     Generalissimo 


Francisco  Franco  of  Spain".  A 
Nicara^an  esile  condemned  ttie 
U,  S.  "policy  of  helping  dictators 
in  ibG  Americas".  The  confer- 
ence defeated  Mejlcaa  reeolu- 
tiona  requesting  tbat  it  condemn 
political  action  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  the  Americas 
and  approve  a  statement  tbat 
North  American  monopolies  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  Latin-Amettcan  tyrannies".  The 
Cuban  government  denied  that  it 
iA  bucking  the  confereace,  hut 
Cuba's  president  Sooarras  sent 
word  tiiat  lie  is  in  agreement  with 
Its  p\irposes.  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela  oppose  it. 

Hfttttan  President  Besl||ii» 

#  A  Haitian  political  rrlsls 
arose  In  April  when  fhe  Ketiate 
rejected  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  wouid  have 
made  Tresident  Dumai'Sai^  Eati- 
m^  eligible  to  succeed  himself.  In 
early  May  tliere  were  cJemi^n- 
strations  in  and  around  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  find  in  tlie 
sfreets.  Tiie  cabinet  rcsii;ncd 
(5/7}  and  President  Estime's 
resignation  followed  (5/101.  Hts 
last  slK  months  were  marked  by 
unrest  and  attempts  to  overthrow 
or  assassinate  him.  An  army 
junta  (a  council)  took  over  tlie 
j^overnmcnt  und  dissolved  Pur- 
liament. 

Fopelgti  Ministers  Confer 

^  London  was  tlie  scene  of  the 
"big  three"  foreign  ministers' 
meeting  (S/11  to  *Vl3).  Britain 
was  represented  l)y  Ernest  JJevIn, 
Frcince  by  Robert  Schum^in.  and 
the  TJ.  S.  b.v  Dean  Acheson.  Mr. 
Aclietion  had  announced  that  the 
I^)uilon  parley  was  to  seek  '*tn  no- 
ceieriite  mobilization  of  tlie  mor- 
al and  material  strength  of  the 
fpfie  world".  The  ministers  dis- 
<^ussed  (1)  Earopean  economy, 
incluiiing  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  Genuany,  and  France's 
proposal  for  Ijerman  pjirticipa- 
tion  iti  laternationa  ligation  of 
Europe's  steel  iudustry ;  (2)  de- 
fense of  Europe*  wblcb  waw  tn  be 
distrussed  further  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  twelve  Atlantic  Tact 
nations  in  their  meeting  scheduled 


for  the  following  week ;  and 
(3)  defense  of  Agio,  whar^  the 
American  government  agreed  to 
give  aid  to  the  French -supported 
government  of  Inda-Chiaa  [o  its 
flght  ft^inst  communist  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  The  foreign  ministers  stat- 
ed, that  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  conclude  a  final  peace  with 
Germany  as  lung  as  the  Soviet 
locised  its  zone  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Finnifih  General  Strike  Averted 

^  Over  four  thousand  Finnish 
rail  engineers  demanding  in- 
creased old-age  pensions  atruclt 
(5/3) ,  and  In  retaliation  the  gov- 
ernment ordered  a  draft  of  train 
crewa  for  military  service,  thint- 
ine  thf^l  this  would  brealc  the 
strike*  The  workers  ignorpd  the 
drafr,  the  union  declared  it  il- 
legal, and  a  general  strllse 
thi-oughout  the  nation  was  threat- 
enwl  as  a  protest.  The  general 
striice  was  averted  only  through 
a  15-percent  increase  in  all  union 
wn^es,  and  The  rail  strike  ended 
(5/f^i  wiicn  the  cn^fneers  agreed 
to  guhniit  their  request  for  a  30- 
percent  Increase  In  pensionjj  Co 
Pari  lam f^nt. 

Steel-Co4l  Fool  for  Europe 

<^  A  proiiosn]  to  linlc  the  coal 
and  steel  produ<rtion  of  France, 
GennftJiy,  and  otJier  liuropean  na- 
tions wa^  adopted  by  the  French 
Cabinet  (5/0).  It  proposes  a  mu- 
tual agrt*ement  to  equalize  Eu*™- 
pean  steel  prices  and  end  the 
practice  i^f  double  pricing  (charg- 
ing foreigners  higher  rates  than 
domestic  users)  for  steers  raw 
inaterlnts,  a  practic*e  that  greHt- 
ly  Increasses  l"he  cost  at  European 
steel.  iiur(>(>ean  experts  hailed 
tbe*plan.  fiuseia  called  It  a  plan 
for  "powerful  .  .  .  armament 
rings'*.  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
pledged  '^-ery  careful'*  stndy  of 
it  in  a  "syiDpathetic  spirit",  and 
Secretary  of  State  Acheaon  said 
that  the  plan  iuoked  food  to  bitu, 

Austrian  fUectfons 

^  Election  of  Lower  Austrian 
burgo masters  (mayors),  in  what 
were  claimed  to  be  the  first  free 
mnnidp:il    eietrtiona   there    siace 
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3829t  brought  a  Bwe^tng  defeat 
(5/7)  to  the  canmdate*  spooaored 
by  the  coOnniiniet  occupational 
authorities  The  Commiuil&t  par- 
ty received  only  five  percent  of 
the  total  vote.  The  vote  was 
eatled  "a»  almost  unprecedented 
defeat  o£  the  eoniTuuniets  in  an 
area  under  Soviet  eontroi", 

Foliah-CattioUc  Faci  Vexlfled 

^  In  a  (Wmmunique  aigned  by 
all  the  Polish  bishops  and  i^ad 
from  the  pulpits  throughout  fo- 
'ta'ttft,  the  a^rressaEnt  Vietweeti  fti^ 
church  and  the  state  that  had 
heen  announced  April  14  was  ver- 
ified. Vatican  ei roles  contended 
thst  it  was  merely  a  "deolara- 
tlon"  and  not  a  pact  or  treaty. 
It  la  repovted  ttiat  the  pHeets 
agreed  oot  to  enconraee  or  sup- 
port the  guerrilla  bunds  thnt  are 
opposing  the  creatiou  of  collec- 
tive farms,  and  the  government 
yielded  to  the  biahops"  request 
Qiat  the  pipe  b*  ^ee.^fga\z0d  as 
the  supreme  spiritual  authority. 

Bad  Relatione  <Jrow  Worse 

■^  la  OaeelioaluvBtia  prepara- 
tions for  the  flfth  flJiDiverseTy  of 
Prague's  liberation  (5/T)  includ- 
ed praise  for  the  Russian  army 
and  publication  of  a  picture  of 
the  American  bombing  at  Ftlsen 
ia  1S45,  oalltng  It  "the  barbarous 
American  attack".  Shortly  there- 
after (o/ll)  forty  of  the  sisty 
members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
made  swift  arrangements  to  leave 
Czechoslovakia  after  their  safety 
was  threataned.  The  V.  S.  retal- 
iated for  the  second  time  in 
ttLcee  we*bs.  ordering  C^ech  cod- 
aulate  staffs  in  the  V,  S.  t-Ut  by 
two- thirds. 

The  Czechs  also  ordered  the 
British  information  olflL'eS  In 
Czechoeloviikia  to  close,  and  in 
retahation  the  Czechs  were  or- 
dered to  friose  their  institute  In 
London  and  to  have  their  em- 
bassy cease  Its  information  w'Ork. 

Where  Are  the  War  Prisoners? 

^  Russian  announcement  of  the 
end  of  repatriation  of  German 
war  prisouei-s  (5/4)  shocked 
handreda  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans who  lioped  that  missing  rel- 
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atlves  would  be  returned.  Ger- 
man autboritle?  asiserted  that 
400,000  pflson^rs  are  still  la  Bus- 
aia,  and  the  German  chancellor 
said  that  Russia  once  claimed 
3,500,000  G«rman  prisoners  and 
had  repatriated  less  than  2,000,- 
000,  and  that  "therefore  the  fate 
of  1,500,000  is  still  uudear"- 

Complaint  was  also  made 
(5/10)  that  the  Soviet  had  not 
provided  an  accounting  of  J  a  pa- 
nes a  prisoners. 

TvixIdijeb.'EbttQitiions. 

#  The  Turkish  '  People's  party 
that  has  been  in  power  for  2T 
pears  was  defeated  (5/14)  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  a  flctional 
ejection.  Unofficial  returns  indi- 
i-ated  that  the  Democrats  won  a 
majority  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  seats  ia  the  National  As- 
sembly. All  parties  praised  the 
(government  for  its  impartiality  in 
administering  the  el«ctloiiS,  for 
impartiality  la  something  new  in 
this  land  that  has  had  ii  long  tra- 
(litLOn  of  military  rule. 

Pakistan's  Prime 

Minuter  In  U.  S. 
■^  T!ie  prime  minister  of  Pakis- 
tan, Liaquiit  All  Khan,  Visited 
the  U.S.  (5/4).  He  was  enter- 
tained hy  President  Truman, 
spoke  before  Congress,  was  a 
ffuest  In  New  Yorlr,  diseusef^'J  in- 
dustrialization of  his  country  and 
asked  for  funds.  He  liedared 
that  the  people  of  Asia  are  "un- 
der the  impression"  that  the  U.  S. 
is  interested  only  In  the  poasibil- 
ity  of  a  Russian  war,  not  in  the 
"peace  o£  the  wotlil",  and  re- 
quested additional  U.S.  support 
for  Asiii. 

Thailand's  Ruler  Crowned 

^  On  a  date  <^liosen  by  royal  as- 
trologers (5/"j),  at  the  moment 
deemed  most  auspicious  by  the 
<-hief  astroioKer,  twentytwo- 
year-old  Phiimiplion  Aduldet 
croivned  himself  King  Rama  TX 
of  Thailand  (Siam).  During  the 
ceremony  astrologers  worshiped 
his  guidlni;  stars  before  an  altar 
of  twenty-two  candles.  Later  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Emerald  Bud- 
dha   he   paid    homage    aniJ    de- 


clared himself  defender  of  tiM 
failtb. 

Separate  Peace  for  Sapan  ? 

^  The  Japanese  peace  treaty 
"-■ame  Into  the  news  several  times 
in  May.  Premier  Toshida  favored 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  West 
even  If  China  and  Russia  would 
not  participate,  and  over  this  a 
Eo-confidence  motion  was  Intro- 
duced (5/1)  in  th«  Japanese  Diet. 
Yugliida's  aeHon  was  upheld  by  a 
two-to-one  vote.  Eight  daya  later 
"he  sata  ■■'fhe  "United  States  lias 
virtually  entered  into  a  relation- 
ship of  peace  witli  Japan",  and 
"Japan  also  has  concluded  a  trade 
agreement  with  Britain  and  peace 
is  now  Substantially  restored", 
but  other  countries  (presumably 
Hussia  and  China)  "do  not  want 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Japan". 
Hence,  lie  felt  that  Japan's  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  making  a 
separate  peace  agreement  with 
the  Western  qatlons. 

AustrallA  Plans  Mode  ml2»41oD 

^  X  prbgram  costing 'SV4,'J'J0,W0 
is  undef  way  in  Australia  to 
moderniae  communi  cat  ions,  pro- 
vide telephones  or  radio  tele- 
phones for  isolated  areas,  make 
television  available,  and  increase 
mail  deliveries  to  her  8,000,000 
people.  The  project  was  Started 
by  the  Lftbor  government  several 
months  ago,  hut  it  is  reported 
that  the  conservatives  have 
adopted  the  program  and  are 
hastening  it. 

Poverty  and  Hun^r, 

•^  At  the  World  Health  Organ- 
^Kation  assembly  in  GengvS,  U.  N. 
Secretary  general  Trygve  his  as- 
serted (5/8)  that  the  "supreme 
challen£«  of  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century"  is  pre- 
sented  by  the  1,600,000,000  peo* 
pie,  more  than  half  of  the  earth's 
population,  "whose  poverty,  hun- 
ger and  Insecurity  must  be  aufa- 
stantinlly  remedied  if  they  are 
not  to  result  In  new  and  disas- 
trous upheavals,"  He  stated  that 
this  challenge  cannot  be  met  "at 
the  snail's  pace  of  today", 
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MASTERS  OF  INTOLERANCE 


LOVKKS  of  freedom,  libertv,  tnitk 
and  righteousness  liate  rdigious  in- 
tolerance.  Wbetltcr  Oatholipj  Protestant 
or  otherwise,  tliey  tlc:5pi^e  bigotry.  Vol- 
tKemselves  they  ^varit  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom to  think  and  speak  wliat  they  believe 
to  be  the  trutli.  They  want  liberty  of  ac- 
tion to  follow  whatf^oever  course  they 
deem  best.  And  with  tolerance  they  allow 
others  the  same  freedom  and  liberty.  If 
they  bad  their  way,  intolerant  and  o^j 
presijive  forces  would  be  forever  ban- 
ished from  tbifc?  globe  in  order  that  uU 
races  aixd  people  might  live  together  in 
peace  and  unity.  It  is  theref-ore  witJi 
f^reat  concern  that  freedom-loving"  peo- 
ple view  the  menacing  g^rowth  of  intol- 
erance^  that  threaten,s  to  destroy  the 
democratic  freedoms  which  have  already 
been  obtained. 

What  for(^es  are  behind  this  growing 
aiiti-freedom  Jiiovenieiit?  Who  are  tbu 
master-minds  fomenting  and  promoting 
intolerant  religious  hatred  and  bigotry? 
Some  of  you  Catholics  arc  the  most  tol- 
erant citizens  of  the  community.  You 
may  kuow  some  Protestants  on  the  other 
hand  who  are  very  intolerant.  Therefore, 
if  you  are  a  sincere  Catholic,  you  may  he 
very  iimeh  shocked  to  learn  that  thy 
greatest  agitators  of  intolerance  ari.* 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy. W^hile  this  statement  may  at  first 
startle  and  jar  you,  if  it  is  the  truth 
backed  up  witli  indisputable  proof,  then 
you  are  not  olTended,  but  are  glad  to 
learn   it.   An  honest  Catholic  wants  to 
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kiiow  the  trutli,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  declared:  '"The  truth  shall  make 
you  free/'  (Jobii  8:32)  But  how  is  one 
to  know  that  this  bold  statement  in  the 
truths 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether 
tJiosG  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
are  breeders  and  promoters  of  religious 
intolerance  is  to  read  their  official  teach- 
ings, doctrines,  edicts,  encyclicals  and 
proclamatioBS  on  the  matter,  AlsOj  and 
more  particularly,  one  should  observe 
t}ieir  actions,  ^inoc  these  often  speak 
louder  and  more  emphatically  than 
words.  It  is  therefore  in  the  sjpirit  of 
frank  and  honest  investigation,  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  learu  the  truth,  that 
every  lover  of  religious  freedom  is  in- 
vited to  review  oftieial  Catholic  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  tolerance. 

Catholic  doctrine  and  interpretation  of 
"tolerance"  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
church,  the  su]>reme  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed  representative  of  (rod,  and,  con- 
sequently, all  wlio  oppose  the  papacy  are 
rebels  against  God,  guilty  of  even  great- 
er crimes  than  adultery,  treason  or  mur- 
der. Going  further,  the  Catholic  Church 
also  claims  it  lias  divine  authority  to 
proscribe,  regulate,  suppress  and  even 
Mil  opponents  whom  she  labels  as  "her- 
etics", ''schismatics"  and  "infidels".  All 
she  needs  is  sufficient  power  to  enforce 
iter  "authority"-  Stated  in  other  words, 
the  Catholic  teaching  is  this:  good  can- 
not sanction  bad;  truth  cannot  approve 


error;  right  cannot  tolerate  wrong;  and 
since  the  Catholic  Church  is  good,_  true 
and  right,  she  is  compelled  to  he  intol- 
erant toward  a!I  others  because  they  are 
all  bad^  all  false  and  all  wrong. 

The  merits  of  this  doctrine  will  he  dis- 
cussed later.  The  point  here  is  that  this 
teaching-  is  the  basic  reason  why  the 
Hierarchy  is  so  insolent  and  bigoted,  so 
intolerant  and  so  implacable,  so  stub- 
bornly irreeoncilablo  and  relentless  in  its 
opposition  to  others,  so  devoid  of  mild- 
ness or  gentleness  or  forj^ivencss  toward 
all  who  disagree  with  it.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  this  intolerant  at- 
titude is  not  necessarily  held  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  Catholic  population,  for 
they  are  only  "children  of  the  CEinrdi'^ 
and  are  no  part  of  the  ofRcial  organiza- 
tion. In  fact,  the  Catholic  population  in 
coamopolitan  communities  are  quite  tol- 
erant and  only  when  stirred  up  by  their 
hierarchical  masters  do  they  display 
Ugly  intolerance. 

Put  Protestants  to  Death! 

The  Catholic.  Encyclopedia,  vohimo  ]  4, 
page  766,  says  that  (he  Catholic  Church 
'Veg^arda  dogmatic  intolerance  not  alone 
as  her  incontcwtahle  right,  but  also  as  a 
sacred  duty".  Moreover,  it  is  argued  by 
this  authority  that  since  God  tolerates 
no  strange  gods,  the  Catholic  Church 
"can  tolerate  no  strange  ChurcheB  tie- 
side  herself".  Hence,  "a  strictly  logical 
consequence  of  this  incontestable  funda- 
mental idea  is  the  ecclesiastical  dogma 
that  outside  the  Church  there  is  no  sal- 
vation." Quoting  another  authority: 

To  this  day  relij^ioiis  intolt^rani-c  finds  its 
tirmest  foundation  in  the  belief  tiiat  there  is  no 
salvation  outside  tlie  [Ciitliolle]  Cliuroh.  .  .  . 
Hercties  are  more  inisphievoua  than  ordinary 
criminals  and  to  rid  the,  earth  of  them  is  a  ju.'^f, 
beneficent  and  necessary  work. — Tlas^tijigs' 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vol.  TX, 
p,  751. 

A  former  general  of  the  Jesuits  in  a 
treatise  on  canon  law  expounds  this  same 
intolerant  doctrine  when  he  writes : 


As  concerns  the  relations  'of  the  Catholic 
Churoh  with  other  religious  associations,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  ah  religious  associations  of 
unbelievers  and  all  Christian  sects  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church  as  entirely  ille.giti~, 
mate  and  devoid  of  all  right  to  exidence.— 
Wf'rni;,  Ju.t  Dpcfetixliiini.,  vol.  I,  p.  13. 

It  is  therefore  no  secret  that  officially 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  Prot- 
estants, called  by  them  "heretics",  are 
not  only  .devoid  of  any  right  to  exis^t  but 
they  should  he  put  to  death!  To  be 
explicit : 

■  ApoHtasy  and  heresy  are,  as  criminal  rebel- 
lions against  (.ioiJ,  far  more  serious  than  high 
treason,  iiiurdtiT,  or  adultery.  But  according- 
to  lioni.,  xiii,  1  sqq.,  the  secular  authorities 
have  the  right  to  punish,  espctdally  grave 
crimes,  with  deaths  consequently,  "Heretics 
may  he  not  only  exeommunicated,  but  alao 
junlly  put  to  death."  (St.  TLonias.  II-II,  Q. 
xi,  a.  ^}—€ath.  En.,  v.  14,  p.  768, 

The  blood-stained  historical  pages  of 
the  Inquisition  horribly  testify  that  this 
Roman  Cattiolie  doctrine  of  intolerance 
has  been  both  held  to  in  theory  and  car- 
ried out  in  atdion.  Both  prea<;hed  and 
practiced,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
'"heretical"  Protestants  were  tortured 
and  killed  during  that  frightful  ordeal 
of  man's  history,  an  account  of  which  to 
read  is  bound  to  rile  the  passions  and 
emotions  and  sic^kcn  any  sane  person. 

You  protest  that  in  most  instances  it 
was  tlie  civil  authorities  and  not  those 
of  the  Chareli  that  actually  put  the  "her- 
etics" to  death'?  Quite  true,  but  you  will 
not  deny  that  the  civil  powers  were 
merely  "swords  of  the  Church"',  and 
hence  the  Church  bears  full  respouHibil- 
ity  for  the  executions.  Pope  Boniface 
yiri  Kct  forth  thiy  fact  in  his  bull  on 
papal    snpremacv,    U'tmm    Sancimn,    in 

(1)  "L'luler  the  (-(iiifrol  of  iTie  Church  arc 
two  swords  .  .  ,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular. 
.  .  ,  (2)  Bolh  swords  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Church;  tfie  spiritual  ia  wielded  in  the  Charch 
hy  the  hand,  of  the  <:iergy;  the  secular  is  to  be 
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employed  /t^r  the  Church  by  the  hand  of  the 
civil  autliority,  lilt  under  tJie  direction  of  the 
spiritual  power,  (3)  The  one  sword  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  other  .  .  .  for  the  spiritual 
power  has  the  right  to  establish  and  guide  the 
secular  power,  and  also  to  judge  it  when  it 
does  not  act  ris^litly. — Catk  En.,  t.  15,  p.  126. 

In  the  eyes  of  papal  authorities  tliose 
dripping  civil  swords  mii^t  liave  been 
wieided  "rif?litly",  for  the  medieval  kill- 
ing of  Protestants  was  not  coud<imned. 
Far  from  admitting  any  wrongful  guilt, 
the  Roman  Church  attempts  to  justify 
her  participation  in  tlie  Inquisition's 
slaughter.  For  example: 

TheologianK  and  canonists,  the  highest  and 
the  saintliost,  stood  by  the  code  of  their  day 
[which  decreed  death  for  "heretics"],  and 
Hought  to  explain  and  tu  juiitify  -it.  .  .  .  They 
argued,  moreover,  that  it  the  death  penalty 
eould  be  ris:!htly  inili<^t<id  on  thievot^  and  forg-- 
ers,  who  rob  us  only  oi*  worWly  goods,  how 
much  more  righteously  on  those  who  chrat  u.s 
out  of  supernatural  goods — out  of  faith,  tho 
sacraments,  the  life  of  tho  soul, — Catk.  'En., 
V.  S,  p.  35. 

Again : 

The  Oliurch's  lejirishition  on  heresy  and  her- 
t:tics  is  often  reproai^hed  with  eruelty  and  in- 
tolerance. Intolerant  it  is.  .  .  .  But  such  in- 
tolerance iti  cHSf-ntial  to  all  that  is,  or  moves,  or 
lives.  .  .  .  Cruelty  only  comes  in  where  the 
pnnishmcnt  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Oppiments  say ;  Precisely;  the  rigours  of 
the  Inquisition  violate  all  humane  fuelings.  We 
answer:  they  offend  the  feclingw  of  later  ages 
in  which  there  is  less  regEird  for  the  purity  of 
faith;  but  they  did  not  antfiKonizi^  thn  feelings 
of  thei^  own  time,  when  licrm-  was  looked  on 
as  more  malignant  than  treason.  .  .  .  Toler- 
ation came  in  only  tvhen  fniih  tt-ent  oiit; 
lenient  me^asures  were  resorted  to  only  where 
the  power  to  apply  mors  ncvere  jneGsarcs  was 
wanting. — Cath.  En.,  y.  7,  p.  262. 

R.  C.  Double  Standard  of  Tolerance 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  has  doggedly  held  to 
its   teaching  on  intolerance,  and  niany 
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popes,  including  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIIT, 
have  restated  their  exalted  position  of 
bigotry.  In  his  "Syllabus  of  Errors", 
Pius  ^  IX  condemned  the  idea,  that  men 
are  free  to  confess  and  embrace  what- 
soever belief  they  deem  to  be  the  truth. 
And  Leo  XITI,  in  his  encyclical  Immor- 
tale  Dei,  declared :  "It  is  not  lawful  for 
the  State  ...  to  hold  in  eqnal  favot 
different  kinds  of  religion." 

Some  honest  soul  may  come  forth  with 
tlie  assertion  that  all  this  belongs  to  the 
moldy  past,  that  it  is  no  part  of  this 
present  century  of  enlightenment  and 
freedom;  that  the  Hierarchy  has  mel- 
lowed with  age,  has  reformed  and  altered 
its  doctrine  and  lias  grown  quite  tol- 
erant. In  support  of  such  a  thesis  these 
facts  are  called  to  the  witness  stand : 
participation  of  Catholics  in  the  Con- 
ference oC  Cliristians  and  Jews,  support 
of  Brotherhood  Week-,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  blasts  in  tlie  public  press  against 
bigotrj'  as  being  un-Aniericanj  Pope 
Pius  XTI's  Five  Peat^e  Points,  plus  such 
other  matters  as  Catholic  GI's  fighting 
and  dying  on  battlcliehls  so  that  the 
deraocratie  principle  of  rehgious  free- 
dom ndght  lire. 

These  facts,  Sioweycr,  if  dispassionate- 
ly erosH-examined  in  tlie  light  of  Rome's 
international  political  policies  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  completely  fail  to  dis- 
solve the  Tlierarchy's  guilt  of  intol- 
erance. Any  informed  person  knows  that 
Spellman's  repeated  charge  that  all  are 
big-ots  who  oppose  the  Catholic  campaign 
to  take  over  the  American  schools  is 
nothing  more  than  throwing  sand  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  lest  they  see  the  Hier- 
archy's t^inister  plot  now  in  progress  to 
undermine  and  destroy  American  liber- 
ty and  freedom.  Calling  others  "bigots" 
jy,  the  old  trick  of  the  robber  crying 
"Thief!  Thief!"  And  the  next  time  a 
papist  begins  to  cry  over  how  many 
Catholic  (il's  fought  for  America,  dry 
his  tears  and  sober  him  up  by  telling  him 
how  many  more  Catholics  fought  for  the 
Axis  powers  against  America,  and  that- 


with  the  blessing  of  the  Catliolic  clergy  perfectly  logical  to  those  of  Franco's 

in  the  Axis  eamp  w^o  prayed  for  their  gang.  Says  Dr,  Manual  HaestrOj  press 

victory!  attache    of   the    Spa^i^L.   Embassy   in 

Nijj  li*+  not  deceived,  yon  honest  Catli-  Washinjzrton^  in  writing  to  the  New  York 

olies  and  Protestants,  the  Hierarchy's  Herald  Tribtme^  Msreii  8, 194:9 -/'liCRth- 

odioia!  doctrine  has  not  chanced.  They  ohc  doctrine  is  indexible  and  does  not 

still  have  a  double  standard  of  "tol-  admit  compatibility  with  other  creeds, 

erance^!  one  prat^ticed  when  they  are  a  and  if  the  ^panif^h  Stain  hug  proclHiTned 

majority,  ruling  as  tliey  did  during  me-  itself  officially  Catholic,  our  attitude. i«  a 

dieval  times;  the  other,  preached  when  logical  consequence  of  our  belief s" 


Bigotry  and  intolerance  Unchanged 
Tlie   Catholic  Church  coiisidters   Wv 


they  a  re  ia  a  auinbrity,  fightingr  for 
poweFj  as  in  Anieriea,  ''Tolerance/'  they 
define,  is  the  "patient  forbearance  in  the 

presence  of  an  evil  which  one  is  unable  twentieth  century  "tolerance"  at  best 
or  unwilling  to  prevent".  (Caih,  En.,  only  a  ten»porary"devico  to  turn  prefiont 
V.  14,  p,  763)  "When  in  tJie  minority,  the  (.yilg^  auch  as  democratic  freedom.s  and 
Catholic  Church  exerciseu  **paticnt  for-  Uliertieh,  ti>her«dvaiilnt^e. 'Tlieprt^^ent- 
bearance"  t>f  evil  ^'heretics",  biding  the  day  legislation  against  heresy  has  lost 
time  when  she  hopes  to  have  sufficient  nothinj;  of  its  ancient  severity;  but  the 
power  to  again  crush  her  opponents  to  penalties  on  heretics  are  now  only  of  the 
death*  Bhe  is  tolerant  "whenever  the  Hpiritunl  order."  (rn^A, /[;«..>.  7,  p.  260) 
granting  of  it  ensiiml  ^lealer  advaii-  lUr  canon  law  (legislation)  has  not 
tago  than  disadvantage"*  {Catk.  En.,  chaoged  and  the  penaitiea  are  only  less 
V*  14,  p.  772)  Even  a&  their  St.  Thomas,  jsevere  because  llit^re  is  no  "secular 
the  fellow  who  j)reached  that  heretics  sword"  to  execute  "heretiow'.  She  still 
may  be  put  to  death',  said  in  another  ijolds  to  her  fundamental  doctrine  of  in- 
breathe at  times  other  religions  ^Van  b«  loleramt^;  hlie  still  teacJiew  that  iiitoU 
tolfirated  eitber  because  of  some  good  france  is  a  natural  law  of  self-preser\^a- 
that  results  from  tliem  or  hecjiiise  nf  tion  and  not  an  evil;  she  still  claims  she 
some  evil  that  is  avoided"."5^«mm(iTAc-  has  the  right,  if  not  the  power,  to  put 
ologica^  IMI»  Q.x,  a,ll,  ri'otpslnii(s  lo  death.^See  Catholic  En- 
If  this  double-talk  is  all  confusing  as  nfclopedia,  copyrighted  in  this  century, 
to  when  the  Catholic  Cliurch  preaches  IJJlt),  voL  7,  pp.  'li^l^'li^l;  voL  8^  p.  ;i6; 
tolerance  and  "vvlien,  as  "her  iucontcj^t-  vol.  14.  p.  763. 

able  right"  and  *'sacred  ihily*' (C«/A-i^r.  Want  more  pi-ooi'  that  ofhciallv  tho 

V.  14,  p,  76^),  slie  practiv^es  intolerance,  (.'atholic  Churdi'd  dogjiia  oi"  intoleram 


slie  practiv'es  intolerance. 
ii.s  Veuillot  cun  straighten 


•:V. 


then  maybe  Loui.s\euillot  cun  straighten  ],iih  ,i,,l  rhaii^^^il  dnrin^^  the  last  fifty 
you  out.  Veuillot,  lagged  by  Pope  Leo  v^ars?  Then  here  it  is.  Kev,  I^'ather  Har 
Xni  as  *'Lay  Father  of  the  Churchy  ncy  of  the  Pauli;5t  Fathers  wati  asked  the 
states  to  non-Catholics:  "When  you  are  question:  "Does  the  Catliolic  Churcii  re- 
masters, we  claim  i)erfect  liberty  for  gard  Protestants  as  heretics,  and  does  it 
ourselves,  in  accordance  with  ynur  ]»in-  not  believe  and  teach  that  heretics  should 
ciples.  When  we  are  masters,  in  accord-  he  punii^hed,  even  with  death  if  neces- 
ance  with  our  prmciT>les,  we  will  refuse  tiaryf*  In  answer  Ha.rjiey  said:  "Cer- 
\i  to  you."  (Lecky,  Btmocracy  and  Lib-  tainlv  the  Church  does  consider  Prot 
ertp,  II,  p.  25)  In  other  words,  in  Prot-  oetante  heretics.  ...  1  do  not  doubt,  if 
eatant  countries  like  America,  the  Cath-  tJiey  were  strong  enough,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Clmrch  demands  tolerance,  but  in  olic  people  w^ould  hinder,  even  hy  death 
countries  like  Franco  Spain,  she  returns  if  neeeeeary,  the  spread  of  such  errors 
intolerance.  But  such  double  dogma  is  through  the  people.  And  I  say  rightUj 
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50.-"— The  New  York  Herald,  May  7, 1901. 

Want  more  proof!  In  their  book,  The 
State  and  The  Church,  1922  and  1937  edi- 
tions,  page  38,  the  late  Monsignor  J.  A. 
Ryan  and  M.  F.  X.  Millar,  S.  J.,  say : 

But  constitutions  can  be  changed,  and  non- 
Catholic  sects  may  decline  to  such  a  point 
that  th«  political  proscription  of  them  may 
become  feasible  and  expedient.  Wfiat  protec- 
tion would  they  then  have  against  a  Catholic 
State?  The  latter  could  logically  tolerate  only 
such  religious  activities  as  were  confined  to  the 
members  of  this  dissenting  group.  It  .could  not 
permit  them  to  carry  on  general  propaganda 
nor  accord  their  organization  certain  priv- 
ileges that  Jiad  formerly  been  extended  to  all 
religious  corporations, 

Want  more  proof?  The  offi<?ial  publica- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  diocese,  The  Tablet, 
Nov.  5, 1938,  asserts  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage the  Church's  claim  to.  the  right  to 
kill  "heretics",  when  it  says : 

If  the  State  has  the  right  to  punish  treason 
with  death,  the  principle  is  the  same  that  con- 
cedes to  the  spiritual  authority  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  ...  She  [the  Church]  had 
and  she  has  the  rigiit  and  the  power  to  guard 
her  interests  and  her  life.  An  attack  of  faith  is 
a  blow  at  her  heart.  Self  defense  implies  the 
right  to  tafee  anotiicr's  life,  when  this  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  one's  own  life.  .  .  .  The  pow- 
er of  capital  punishment  is  acknowledged  for 
every  ptri'vet  Kotioty.  Now,  by  the  will  of  the 
Lord  Jt^sus  ('hrist  liimselt,  the  Church  is  a 
perfect  sut^icty,  and  as  such  it  lias  the  right 
and  powcf  to  take  means  to  Hafe-guard  itM 
existence. 

Want  more  proofs  In  the  Amerkiin 
EixUsiastical  Review  (Jan.  1946,  pp.  3o- 
37),  B'rancis  J.  Connell,  C.  S.  S,  R.,  blows 
his  war  trumpet  and  calls  on  all  Cath- 
olics not  to  yield  "a  single  inch  to  thfi 
idea  that  a  person  is  free  to  believe  what 
he  wishes".  Moreover,  Connell  a&serts : 

No  one  can  have  a  real  objective  right  to 
practice  any  but  the  true  rehgion,  and  Cath- 
olics believe  that  Catholicism  is  the  only  true 
religion,  whieh  God  commands  all  men  to  ac- 
cept. Every  other  religion  is  false,  and  opposed 
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to  God's  plan  for  man^s  salvation,  and  it  is 
egregious  error  to  gay  that  anyone  has  the 
right  to  accept  it.  ,  .  .  It  ill  behooves  any- 
Catholic  of  our  day,  particularly  any  Oatholie 
priest,  to  compromise  or  to  equivocate  in  pro- 
pounding this  doctrine  through  fear  of  offend- 
ing those  not  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Freedom  of  Worship  for  Catholics  Only 

Do  not  think  Pope  Pins  XIFs  Five 
Peace  Points  have  been  overlooked. 
Asked  the  question,  "When  Pope  Pius 
XH  in  his  Christmas  message,  1942,  re- 
ferred to  'the  right  to  worship  God'  as 
a  fundamental  right,  did  he  mean  that 
everyone  has  a  true  right  to  practice 
whatever  religion  he  deems  to  he  true  f ' 
the  official  magazine  for  all  priests  thus 
answered : 

Although  the  sovereign  pontiff  did  not  fur- 
ther qualify  the  significance  of  "religious"  and 
"worship",  these  words  can  refer  only  to  ifte 
Catholic  religion  and  worship,  if  the  word 
"right"  be  taken  in  its  proper  objective  sense. 

For,  if  there  is  anything  basic  in  Catholic 
teaching,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God 
established  only  one  religion  and  imposed  on 
all  men  the  obligation  of  embracing  it ;  conse- 
quontly,  no  other  religion  has  a  real,  objective 
right  to  exist  and  to  function.  .  .  , 

Again,  a  person  may  have  a  civil  right  to 
practice  a  false  religion,  and  to  grant  such  Uli- 
erty  may  be  tlie  most  feasible  poHey  even  in  a 
C^athplic  country.  ,  .  ,  But  it  must  be  empha- 
sized, such  a  ejvi!  right  by  no  means  indicates 
that  false  religions  have  a  material  right  to 
exist,  or  that  their  members  have  a  natural 
right  to  practice  X\i^m. "^American  Ecclesiasti- 
cal RerView,  Feb.  1944,  p.  142. 

Let  this  once  and  for  all  settle  any  mis- 
understanding that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  is  in  favor  of  religious  free- 
dom for  any  outside  its  own  cult!  Car- 
dinal Spellman's  article  in  the  American 
Magazine  on  bigotry  was  only  dust  for 
Protestant  eyes,  for  at  the  same  time 
for  Catholic  consumption,  The  Rosary, 
pubhshed  by  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
avowed  that  the  warning  against  tol- 


erance  toward  rrotestanta  wouH  con- 
tinue to  be  sounded  "till  the  ktst  heretic 
is  lying  cold  in  his  grave". 

If  there  yet  remains  one  doul>t6r,  if  yet 
one  more  proof  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy  is  intransigent  in  its  fanatical  in- 
tolerance, then  let  the  official  Jesuit  or- 
gan, published  in  Home,  speak: 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eonvineed, 
through  its  divine  prerogatives  of  being  the 
froly  Irue  church,  mist  demand  the  rifiht  to 
freedom  for  herself  aiona.  ...  As  to  other 
religions,  the  Chnrch  will  cettaitily  never  draw 
the  eword  [for  it  is  a  civil  sword  shf^athed  in 
tha  power  of  the  state],  but  she  will  require 
that  by  iegitimal^  means  they  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  propagrate  false  do<'lrine.  Oonsequ^nt- 
Ij",  in  a  state  wher<i  the  jnajority  of  the  people 
are  Catholic,  the  Church  will  require  that  legal 
existence  be  denied  to  error  [meaning  non- 
Cfltbolic  beliefs],  and  that  it  religions  minori- 
ties actually  exist,  ihey  shall  have  only  a  dt 
facto  existence,  without  opportunity  to  spread 
their  beliefs.  .  .  . 

In  some  countries  [like  America],  Catholics 
will  be  obliged  to  ask  full  religious  freedom  for 
all,  resigned  at  being  forced  lo  cohabitate 
■where  they  alone  should  rightfully  be  allowed 
to  live.  But  in  doing  this  the  Church  does  not 
renounce  her  thesis  ,  .  ,  but  merely  adapts 
herself, — La  Civilid  CattoUca,  April,  1948. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  review, 
the  whole  structure  of  Catholic  iiitol- 
erjwice  has  been  huilt  upon  tbe  theory 
that  Boman  Catholicism  is  of  divine 
origin,  but  any  reputable  Bible  scholar 
knows  that  the  "primacy"  and  "suprem- 
acy" doctrines  of  this  organisation  have 
absolutely  no   Scriptural   foundation. 


Rather,  these  theories  and  doctrines  are 
solely  baaed  on  worthless  traditions, 
opinions  and  teachings  of  mortal  men. 

^.  Any  serious  student  of  history  also 
knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  not  of  apostolic  origin.  Instead  of  be- 
ing set  up  and  established  by  Jesus  or 
the  apostles,  it  was  brought  to  birth  300 
years  after  Christ  when  Constantine  the 
Great  took  a  desenerate,  apostate  and 
adulterous  so-called  "Christian"  or^an- 
i^.ation,  bred  it  with  the  pag^anisrn  of  his 
day,  and  produced  an  illegitimate  off- 
spring that  was  later  crowned  as  a  queen- 
ly state  religion  with  palace  and  head- 
quarters, not  in  heaven,  but  behind  the 
earthly  walls  of  Vatican  City,  no  less, 
upon  the  very  site  and  foundation  of  a 
pagan  temple!  Manifestly,  then,  this  or- 
ganization has  absolutely  no  grounds  for 
claiming  she  is  the  true  church,  the  only 
church  with'  a  right  to  exist.  Tliere  is 
therefore  no  basis  for  her  intolerance. 
Freedoro-loving  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, as  well  as  nonchurohmembers, 
throw  off  these  shackles  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry!  You  do  not  want  civil  dic- 
tators to  imprison  you.  Then  do  not  allow 
ecclesiastical  mastfjrs  to  bind  you  men- 
tally with  tlie  Dark  Age  chains  of 
intolerance.  Freedom  and  ,  liberty  of 
thought,  opinion  and  action  are  to  be 
exercised.  Take  full  advantage  and  make 
full  use  of  them.  Follow  the  apostle 
Paul's  advice;  "Prove  al!  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  (1  Tiiessalo- 
nians  5;  21,  Douay)  The  truth  thus  ob- 
tained will  make  you  free  of  all  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  fear- — the  three 
ingredients  of  intolerauce. 


*Shc  5m  o/  S^^^^ 

Time  maj^azine  tella  of  n  game  that  Italian  children  now  play,  called  "To  Knme  in 

Holy  Tear",  It  is  the  prr>rluiTt  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  is  plHved  by  spirjning;  a  wheel  to 

determiie  the  HMmber  of  sijuares  (51)  in  all)  tlint  the  pbyer  jnoy  advance  en  route  to  the 

Vatican,  If  he  lands  on  certain  eqiiares  he  is  ppnahzed  by  having  to  gn  back  a  number 

of  square$  and  losing  a  turn.  The  w-orst  penalty  is  attached  to  square  49,  which  sends  the 

player  alL  the  way  back  to  5,  which  is  marked  "Religions  Instruetion".  Why  auch  a  heavy 

penalty?  Why,  square  49  is  labeled  with  tbe  horrible  word,  "Protestants." 
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AWAKE  I 


SUPER 
SUBMARINES 

Deadly  Dragons  of  the  Deep 


MODEKN-DAY  monsters  that  lurk  be-  chine,  not  a  living  thing,  and  therefore 

neath  the  surface  of  the  sea  lie  in  did  not  come  under  God's  law  that  all 

wait  for  tlieir  prey  with  a  venom  more  living  things  must  produce  only  their 

deadly  than  any  fictitious  sea  serpent's,  own  kind,  and  the  monster's  descendants 

a  death-dealing  power  greater  than  all  have  evolved.  They  now  have  a  new  kind 


the  fire-breathing  story-book 'dragons  ev- 
er concocted,  and  with  a  liercGness  that 
puts  to  shame  the  feeble  imaginations  of 
all  the  superstitious  storytellers  who 
have  ever  lived. 

These  sea  monsters  were  bom  without 
fanfare.  In  their  infancy  they  seemed  to 
be  merely  man's  attempt  to  mimie  the 
fishj  who  swim  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  an-d  many  do\ilited  tKeir  ability  to 
survive.  At  one  time  they  were  propelled 
by  foot  pedals,  at  another  time  vsome  of 
them  had  wheels  with  which  to  roll  along 
the  ocean  floor. 

But  when  they  began  to  grow  they 
struck  fear  into  their  maker s^  until  in 
World  War  II  they  were  monstrous 
death-dealing  serpents  of  the  sea.  Their 
size^  Length,  310  feet.  Displacement, 
1,700  tons.  Their  power?  Four  large  Die« 
sel  engines  producing  the  total  of  6,400 
horsepower.  Their  sting?  They  destroyed 
countless  human  lives,  and  sanlt  20,000,^ 
000  tons  of  shipping  in  that  war ! 

This  man-made  monster^  the  sub- 
marine, had  one  disadvantage.  One  thing 
hindered  him.  He  could  hold  his 
breath  while  under  the  water^  but 
he  eould  not  breathe  there.  Usual- 
ly he  came  to  the  surface  at  night 
to  breathe,  for  actually  he  was  a 
surface  craft,  a  boat  that  had 
been  designed  to  go  under  the 
water  when  he  was  afraid  or  when 
he  wanted  to  strike  an  enemy. 

But  this  monster  was  a  ma- 


of  nostril,  made  by  man's  hands,  that 
enables  them  to  breathe  under  water,  so 
now  they  can  go  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean  without  coming  up  for  air.  Where 
formerly  they  could  stay  under  water 
for  only  a  few  hours,  they  now  can  stay 
down  for  weeks  at  a  titne. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
one  of  them  stayed  under  water  for  30 
^ayfe.  Science  }iews  Letter  said  that  one 
was  down  70  days.  In  September  1949  a 
French  submarine  traveled  2,000  miles  in 
17  days  without  coming  to  the  surface, 
and  in  April  19o0  a  United  States  sub- 
marine remained  submerged  on  the  entire 
21-day  trip  from  Hong  Kong  to  Hawaii, 
5,200  miles !  These  and  other  astounding 
reports  show  that  modern  submarines 
are  not  limited  to  the  few  hours  that  they 
can  hold  their  breath  under  wtiter,  but 
that  they  can  remain  under  water  indefi- 
mtfely,  a\tVLDTigVi  B^iW  getting  their  air 
from  the  surface.  There  is  now  no  need 
for  them  to  come  up  except  for  food, 
fuel,  or  more  weapons  of  destruction. 
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SIMPLE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  SNORKEL 
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TheAmaaiiHffSnorkei  used  tor  the  snorkel  end.  periscope  nmke 

Thfi  new  no&tril  that  has  been  dev«l-  detection  even  more  difficult  by  reducing 

oped  for  the  aubmariiie  is  Fiimply  a  means  the  reflection  of  radar  wovea.  If  it  is  ob- 

or  providing  air  at  emieing  depth,  aiid  served,  the  sTiorVel  t'^Hn  lie  hw-iilwl  ui  and 

18  a  modeni  adaptation  of  a  principle  the  submarine  can  proceed  entirely  under 

used  hy  ancit^nf  Mavagea  who  breathed  water,  uain/i^  its  batteries  for  power.  Ra- 

through  hoUow  reeds  while  hiding  in  dar  can  be  bounced  oflf  the  moon,  but  it 

swamps.  It  ia  called  Q  "enorker  ill  Aiiier-  won't  show  a  submarine  that  is  a  few 

ica/'sfihiiorkel'*  in  Germany,  and  "snort"  feet  under  water. 

in  Britain.  It  consists  of  twn  Lubes  that         Thn  Duleh  produced  the  snorkel  about 

extend  from  the  conning-tower  of  the  1938.  The  Allies  rejected  it  during  the 

submarine  to  the  surface.  The  lon>?cr  of  war*  ha  they  t'eU  that  it  was  not  worth 

the  two  tubes  sticks  a  funt  or  two  out  of  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  change 

the  wator  and  has  an  air  intake  about  th*>  nx^er  their  faetones,  Tli**  Nnv.is  nt^wA  it 

BiKe  of  a  watermelon,  through  which  it  from  Holland  and  immediately  set  ahout 

draw»  the  frnMh  air  that  sustains  life  in-  producing  it,  and  it  appfnut^d  on  (Jprman 

Bide  the  Bubmarine  and  oj>*ratps  tlie  1iq^»*  siihiimriijf>s  jpi  li>44* 
Dieaelenpincp.  When  a  wave  washes  over        T!i*^  sn^irhel  chunff^d  thrt  ontirn  onm* 

it  the  snorkel's  intake  valve  automatical  pkxioii  <it'  mihmarin*^  warl'arp,  and  it  \i* 

ly  closes  so  tfiat  water  will  not  be  taken  ht-li+^ved  thai  if  tfje  (lermanN  had  jirnlten 

in.  The  ehorter  tube  is  for  exhaunt  him!  it  and  tlie^ir  nthpr  Kubmarine  devpjop- 

doea  not  havp  to  be  above  the  water,  A  mcntp  into  use  in  the  Atlantic  in  timo  the 

subniarint^,   while  breathing  through  a  entire  European  war  would  l>ave  lasted 

enorkel,  can  oruise  as  much  hh  50  or  OO  many  more  montbs, 
f«et  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  days 

or  even  for  weeks.  It  can  operate  its  Die-  Gaining  Speed  Under  W^ter 
Bel  engines  to  prntwl  llie  boat,  or  use  When  the  European  war  ended,  Eng- 
them  to  charge  the  batteries,  so  that  Ihe  land,  America  and  Rweeia  got  some  of 
«norkel  can  be  drawn  m  and  the  B«b-  these  (jerman  submarines,  Americau 
tnarine  powprwl  by  electricity,  with  no  aiitliorifit^N,  w}J(I^e  suhmariiies  cuuld  do 
connection  with  the  surface  whwlwiif^v^-r,  eij^ht  to  eleven  knots  under  water,  were 
When  the  batteries  need  recharging  the  surprised  to  learn  that  ttic  Gfcrmans 
Bnorliel  can  be  raised  while  air  IS  drawn  ^v^re  almost  readv  ti?  produce  a  sub- 
in  to  operate  the  enginnH  tiM  they  gener-  marine  that  could  have  traveled  fust*»r 
ate  the  electricity,  and  then  it  can  be  under  water  than  United  States'  sub- 
pulled  down  again,  chas^erfi  suid  destroyers  could  have  pur- 

The  military  advantage  of  tlie  snorkel-  sued  it  on  the  surf  act-. 
equipped  submarine  over  the  older  type        A  snorkel  converts  a  submarine  into  a 

that  had  to  come  to  the  surface  and  rely  craft  that  can  stav  under  water  indefi- 

on  the  cover  of  darknei^s^  to  protect  it  nitely,  but  does  m\\.  iidd  ti>  its  Kjjj^nd.  Tii 

from  the  enerav  while  the  batteries  wpr«  double  the  speed  ot  these  underwater 

recharged  is  obvious.  With  the  develop-  monstera  requires  draptie  changes,  hut  a 

mentofrajlar,  ships  and  planes  could  see  project  to  do  this  was  instituted  in  the 

through  the  darkness,  hence  the  proteo--  United    States    under    the    code   name 

tive  covering  no  longer  existed.  With  the  *'Guppv',  which  raav  refer  to  the*  first 

snorkel  only  the  periscope  and  the  enor-  letters  of  ''(Jreater  Underwater  Propul- 

kel  appear  above  the  surface,  and  on  a  sion  Power",  with  h  ■  Y"  added  Lo  thu  end, 

radar  screen  they  appear  as  only  a  tiny  or  possibly  it  comes  from  the  name  of  an 

point  of  light,  hard  to  see  and  easier  to  innocent  little  tish,  the  **guppy",  that  may 

lose.  Anti-radar  coatings  that  can  be  l»e  suiimuLng  around  in  your  living- room 
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aqaftriuin*  Under  this  project  the  suh-* 
marine  and  its  conning-tower  have  been 
streamlined,  and  the  guns  have  been 
taken  off  the  deck  (it  is  the  first  naval 
craft  in  American  history  that  has  no 
guns).  Outside  it  is  described  as  being 
'*sleek  as  a  wet  sear^,  and  inside  its  bat- 
tery capacity  has  been  increased.  This 
effort  has  approximately  doubled  the 
submarine's  speed,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  may  abnost  double  again 
within  the  next  ten  years.  Such  advance- 
ments will  make  IVorld  War  II  sounding 
equipment  obsolete,  for  it  is  of  little  val- 
ue in  locating  submarines  at  more  tlian 
18  knot^. 

Revolutionary  New  Engines 

But  the  snorkel  and  streamlining  are 
not  the  only  new  advances  of  these  under- 
sea raiders.  Work  is  under  way  to  build 
ships  that  can  navigate  under  water  with- 
out any  contact  with  the  surface,  even 
without  getting  air  through  a  snorkel. 
The  German  Kreislauf  engine  provides 
one  means  of  doing  this.  It  is  a  Dieael 
engine  that  uses  its  own  exhaust,  sup- 
plemented by  injections  of  pure  oxygen 
from  oxygen  tanks. 

Another  type  of  engine,  partially  de- 
veloped in  Germany  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  is4he  revolutionary  new 
Walter  hydrogen-peroxide  engine.  Hy- 
drogen peroxide  {Contains  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  water  does,  and  in  this  engine 
it  is  broken  down  into  free  oxygen  and 
water.  These  are  fed  into  the  combuBtion 
chamber  along  with  fuel  oil.  The  steam 
pressure  from  the  combustion  chamber  is 
directed  into  turbines  that  drive  the  pro- 
pellers* The  power  output  in  relation  to 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  engine  is  re- 
ported to  be  enormous,  and  the  oxygen 
does  not  have  to  come  through  a  snorkel, 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  is  stored  in  the  ship  itself.  It  is 
claimed  that  with  such  an  engine  in  a 
U-boat  in  1944  the  Germans  achieved  a 
speed  of  24  knots,  and  that  is  faster  than 
the  best  of  America's  streamlined  ''Gup- 
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pies"  can  travel  today.  Difficulties  haTO 
been  encountered  in  producing  power 
with  this  engine,  the  greatest  being  the 
cost,  which  was  abnost  prohibitive;  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  Eussiana  launched 
a  submarine  with  a  Walter  engine  in 
1948,  and  American  submarines  are  be- 
ing built  so  that  this  new  type  of  engine 
can  be  installed  without  great  difficulty, 
if  it  proves  practical. 

A  discussion  of  power  for  underwater 
boats  brings  up  the' question  of  atomic 
propulsion*  Two  years  ago  the  Satur- 
day  Evening  Pont  (July  24^  1948)  said^ 
"Somewhere  over  the  horizon  lies  the 
prospect  of  atomic-powered  submarines. 
This  may  be  years  away^  but  it  is  a  possi- 
bility and  cannot  be  ignored/'  In  May 
1949  a  representative  of  General  Electric 
said  that  his  company  had  been  working 
for  more  than  three  years  on  problems 
connected  with  driving  navy  ships  with 
such  power^  but  that  uf^ft  of  it  for  ships 
was  far  distant.  But  such  work  continues. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  atomic- 
powered  submarines  are  just  around  the 
proverbial  corner^  but  two  companies  in 
the  United  States  (General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse)  are  now  working  on  dif- 
ferent atomic  engine  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  engineering  work  on  one  of 
them  is  said  to  be  far  advanced,  with  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  of  a  model 
engine  late  this  year.  The  New  York 
Times  of  April  26  carried  the  following 
news  from  Waphington^  D.C. : 

Adnoixal  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  chief  of  naval 
operalioESj  asked  Congress  today  for  authority 
to  build  a  submarine  propelled  by  atomic  ener- 
gy, to  be  ready  in  1952.  He  made  the  request  to 
the  House  Armed  Ser\'iees  Committee  at  a 
public  hearing,  »  ,  .  Otlier  ships  sought  by 
the  admiral  included  a  gnided-missiJe  cmisert 
a  250-ton  submarine,  on  which  no  details  were 
disclosed,  and  a  submarine  with  a  closed-cycle 
power  plant — an  underwater  vessel  requiring 
no  external  source  of  oxygen. 

If  atomic  power  is  made  available  for 
anbmarineEj  it  Trill  mean  that  the  problem 
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of  fuel  and  oiygen  for  the  en^^es  wiu 

prolDably  be  a  thing  iif  tlit?  past.  Then 
aulbmarincs  may  remain  under  water  as 
lo^g  as  supplies  of  ox^^cn  and  food  for 
the  creiv  Ihsi. 

More  and  Deadlier  Usev 

"Df^vi^opment  of  these  new  i?ea  mon- 
Hters  U  paralleled  liy  tiie  di.st^overy  of 
deadlier  neet?  for  tlipiih  Expeninent^ 
have  been  made  ti^int:  t(rriii  as  under 
water  troop  ^iiliJ^s,  n^.  mie-man  attiick  sub- 
niarincs,  for  mine-hiylnp:  in  MTii^my  uii- 
tersj  as  soa-i^oin^  rocket  plntfocjns,  Xa 
providt^  n  i  adar  i)ii:*ket  line  ior  prok^ction 
against  or^ciHv  siifrnji,  nin]  :ib  car;.''^* 
carriers  or  underi^oa  tankc^rsi  to  supply 
other  boats.  Authorities  have  pivdh'trtl 
that  Tniij«ti-  undt^rseus  entraf^enu'rifs  of 
the  future*  may  he  i'oii^Tlit  heluei'u  ^nh- 
marine**  and  Ifiat  die  suhinaiin*-  Mill  be* 
(Hinie  Llie  jiriiuary  in^^truiuent  <d'  attack 
inwarsof  tlie  fniun*. 

Tho  primary  weaf)on  of  ]>resejit  suh- 
marines  is  tho  t(^ri>edo,  hi  tint  last  ivar 
torpedoes  wi'j*^  lanarhei^  1^500  yards. 
Now  they  (?an  travel  10,(MlOyiir(]>.  urllout 
ofran^e  of  detection  CiquipmenL  Tliere 
are  VMrioUfs  types  of  torpedoes,  Soiue  arc 
aimed  directly  at  the  ejj**iiiy  whip,  otlierp 
seek  gat  and  destroy  tlieir  target  by  fol- 
lowing its  Kound  and  need  not  l>e  aimed 
directly  at  it,  while  a  tliird  kind  sveavea 
back  and  forth  in  a  predetennitii-d  pat- 
tern. When  shot  into  a  convoy  it  depends 
on  iLs  zig-zfti:  coverage  of  a  wide  urea  to 
find  a  target. 

The  Eiibmariiio  raee, today  eloscly  par- 
allels the  atomic  homb  race.  The  United 
States  belit^ves  that  it  is  outnmnbered 
three  to  one  on  submarines  in  the  Pjicifio- 
Ru.?eia  is  known  to  have  obtained  Ger- 
man snorkel -equipped  iiiibmarincM  at  the 
end  of  the  ^econt]  world  war^  and  numer- 
ous German  submarine  experts  have  not 


Deen  aeard  from  sinoe  th«  Iron  Curtain 
clamped  down.  It  is  not  known  what  con- 
fTihidions  (Ley  liave  made  to  Russian 
submarines.  It  is  understood  that  Russia 
has  over  27U  enbmarines  in  active  &erv- 
k*e,  while  the  United  States  has  only  70, 
with  lOt^  more  in  res(*rve.  AdiHirnl  Sht^r- 
niun  said  tliat  the  Russian  submarine 
fleet  "h  more  dangerous  than  the  entire 
rlajwini^se  fleid  was  to  United  K^tatets  se- 
eMn(y  at  the  start  or  World  War  1V\ 

Defcnt^c  aftaintjt  thi'se  new  fc:ubmflrin^a 
po.ses  ^reat  diJTicultiei^.  Sounding  devices 
foruiorly  uspfl^  imd  even  r^dMr,  prohuhly 
will  he  of  little  value  in  loeatinp;  thein. 
(irave  eonreni  ba.s  been  expref^^ed  bv 
ii:i.\  til  h*EidL'j>  ftver  the  state  of  submarine 
di*r(*nses.  Anti-su]nnjirinc  snliTnarinew, 
fully  e<|uii)ped  to  do  battk*  with  other 
snljuiarincf*  on  or  hencatli  the  jjurfnce^ 
an*  repni  ledl>  liiidt^r  (•(jji.s1ri)(*tii)ji.  Otljer 
<le\iees  to  kjcat*-  and  attack  these  a^^res- 
HOr.^  that  dwell  in  the  yea  are  i^aid  to  bt^ 
'^jivdit  uut  of  JIuck  li-oi^^ers*". 

The  olrj  world'i^  arnmnient  race  eon- 
linur?.  witii  atornie  hoinbi^r  with  ^nh- 
marinci?*  and  with  otlu-r  terrifying'  weap- 
ons of  (h.^striielifm.  Nnlifxit^  eontiniH*  l.o 
beat  their  ''plow^ljareti  into  sworda",  and 
to  iiriii  to  tlie  teeth  for  war  on  the  pjround^ 
JiJ  Iht'  air,  on  the  t^ea,  and  now  under  the 
sea*s  surface  But  sueh  preparations  for 
ploljal  war  artj  a  parf  of  tlie  signs  that 
Ciiri^t  ^ave  to  Hit!^  disciples^  indicating 
that  soon  tbi^  ri^hieons  jiew  earOi  will 
}>e  ^s^tabliwlit-d  under  the  direction  of  Je- 
hovah God  through  JMfrSon  Ciiri;;*  Jcsns, 
^luirLl^  the  divinely  inspired  prophecy 
recorded  by  Isaiah  fon«telling  the  re- 
versal of  this  armament  i^aee  will  be  ful 
fdled.  namely:  *'The5'  shall  beat  Ibeir 
swords  into  ph>vv\^)f^n'es,  H}h]  Ihf^ir  spK-ir.s 
into  pruningbooks;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  a>;ainst  nation,  neither  ^hali 
they  learn  war  any  more/' — Isaiah  2:4. 
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The  Communist  Control 

Law 


57  senators  either  disagreed 
with  his  reasons  or  feared 
the  political  repercussions 
of  voting  against  anticom- 
miinist  legislation,  for  they 
overwhelmingly  overrode 
Truman's  veto,  and  the  bill 
became  law. 


Will  it  control  cammunists? 
Will  it  offecf  trodifionol  Am^ncan  freedom? 


HOW  to  approach  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism has  been  a  political  hot  potato 
in  many  lands*  It  was  a  main  issue  in  a 
1949  Australian  election  campaign.  Pana- 
ma outlawed  the  party  April  29, 1950.  The 
same  year  Caiiada's  Houke  at  Commons 
decided  on  May  2  that  the  situation  was 
well  in  hand  there  without  having  to  out- 
law communism.  England's  Conservatives 
pledged^  to  "employ  every  legitimate  means 
to  combat  the  insidious  advance  of  com- 
munism'', but  opposed  outlawing  the  party. 

Anticommunist  legislation  was  tossed 
around  in  the  United  States  for  many 
months,  until,  at  last,  several  bills  were 
thrown  together  into  an  all-inclusive  com- 
munist control  law,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1^50  talso  called  the  '"McCarran 
law"  and  "H.R.  9490"),  which  was  rushed 
through  the  81st  Congress  just  before  elec- 
tion time.  It  was  an  extremely  controver- 
sial act.  Those  in  favor  said  it  is  needed 
to  ferret  out  and  stop  communists,  while 
those  opposed  called  it  a  "blunderbuss*' 
that  would  damage  all  civil  liberties,  but 
not  really  cripple  communists.  Truman 
vetoed  it  via  5,500  words  to  Congress, 

He  contended  that  it  would  actually  help 
the  cOKVvnwnists,  saift  it  was  too  ^^roafi  and 
dangei'ous,   yet   286  representatives   and 


A  Brief  Look  at  This  Law 

will  show  us  what  it  is  all 
about.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  and  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act-  It  totals  50  pages, 
more  thara  25,000  words,  and 
contains  many  different  legislative  pro- 
posals with  just  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  all  supposed  to  be  anticommunist. 
The  law  prohibits  conspiracy  to  "con- 
tribute to  tiie  establishment  within  the 
\^Tn\?^ft  ^VdLies  o^  a  \DtaVrtanan  aic'tator- 
ship".  It  forbids  communists  to  hold  any 
nonelective  employment  under  the  United 
States  government,  and  forbids  members 
of  communist  action  organizations  from 
engaging  '*in  any  employment  in  any  de- 
fense facility".  It  authorizes  the  publica- 
tion of  a  list  of  "defense  facilities"  (war 
plants,  laboratories,  railroads,  etc.)  and 
orders  each  such  facility  to  post  a  notice 
advising  employees  and  applicants  that  it 
comes  under  tkla  section  at  tjaa  la^ . 

It  denies  passports  to  commtinists  and 
requires  communist  organizations  to  regis- 
ter with  the  attorney  general  and  report 
the  names  of  their  officers,  the  money  re- 
ceived and  spent,  and  in  some  instances  to 
give  the  name  and  address  of  each  mem- 
ber. It  requires  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions to  register  individually,  if  the  organi- 
zation has  failed  to  register. 

It  bars  organizations  registet*ed  as  com- 
munist Irom  sending  puMcations  by  mail 
un less    th e    envelopes    or    wrappers    are 
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present-day  hat-dness*  It  was  a  gradaal  return  and  >;eLll«  down  after  the  war. 

process.  ""'Thi^  religion  of  a  Wjjite  Axis-  But  when  the  sbouting  and  txunult  of  wjtir 

tralia  is  no  sudden  burst  of  racial  bate  bad  died  down  the  government  b^g&n  a 

or  fear  of  invasion  r  it  is  a  slow-moving,  program  to  get  rid  of  al!  such  Asiatics, 

ever-ine reusing  political  philosophy  that  Ifost  went  readily,  with  the  governnient 

h^snowre^ehed  to  the  v(^r3'rootsor  Aii«-  paying  their  fares.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 

traiia's  ^omL'  (Hunt's  The  Risinf/  Tern-  the  minister  for  immi^ation,  Mr,  A,  A. 

per  of  tha  East)  Advocates  of  the  policy  Calwell^  to  do  tht?  dirty  work  of  removing 

maintained  timt  eheap  labor  would  jcop-  the  remainder*  Throughout  the  East  fr- 

ardizc  the  economic  security  cif  the  white  action  to  the  uprooting  of  those  who  had 

man  and  that  a  licavv  proportion  of  settlwl   down  here  was   one   of  bitter 

colored  population  would  destroy  his  ro-  resentment, 

cifll  standards-  On**    deportation   case    that   aroused 

Soon  aftf*r  deration  on  January  I^  public  opinion  was;  tliat  of  'Mm.  Annit 

1901,  thR  Commonwealth  U^f?an  to  unify  O'Keefe,  a  full-blooded  Indonesian  wnni- 

the   imniigration    laws    of    th^    sev*^iul  au  with  eight  children,  wiio  came  to  Aui^- 

statew,  oil  the  principk  that  non  Euro-  tralia  as  a  refiig****  in  1942.  In  1944  lier 

peans  were  to  })v  exrluded.  Thia  was  a  Ambonese  husband  was  killed  in  an  aii' 

moat  delicate  matter.  An   iirimigration  eraab,  and  in  11*47  she  innrried  an  Auj^- 

act  Bpeci^cai^'  exeludiug  Asiatie-s  nat-  tralj^ifj  imjjj)^)]  O'Keefe,  Jn  January  IIHS) 

urally   would    oSend    the    Indian    and  the  minister  for  immigration  iiiforme<l 

Japancee  governments,  Hence^  Britain  Mrs,  ()K.ccfc  that   she  had  only  one 

would  not  tolerate  any  affront  to  ilh's^!  tiionth  in  "which  to  leave  the  country.  The 

friendly   nalionf.  Ah  a  conBCquenee.  a  big  newspapprs,  glnd  (jT  arjy  opportunity 

plan,  a  cunning  artlftef^  already  tried  in  to  t^rack  the  Labor  government,  whipped 

Natal,  South  AfriettJ  was  adopted.  Tl.i>ro-  up  a  wave  of  t^ynipathy  for  the  family. 

vided   that  any  person  who,  on  Mn^  ]*ubJip  ojitnion  was  riuinin^  hot  when 

asked  to  do  bo,  failed  to  write  out  on  die  the  minister,  iV!r.  Calwell,  made  a  wpeeeli 

tation,  and  in  the  presence  (tP  an  immi-  in   Parliament  about  llio  case.  Among 

gration  officer,  a  passage  of  lifty  words  (illit*r  things  he  said  i  ''You  can  have  a 

m  any  preseribed  language  was  prohib-  White  Australia  or  a  T^kck  Australia, 

ited  from  entering  the  eoiintry.  This  tost  hut  a  mongrel  Australia  is  impossible. 

is  probably  the  world's  liardest  exami-  I  am  not  going  to  take  Ihe  tirf^t  stepF  to 

jjatioT),  as  nobody  has  ever  passed  if.  Kow  e.«t*nbli.'?h  pi-predenJ.s  whJHj  wJlJ  opejj  Ihe 

and  again  someone  with  a  knowledge  ot'  ilondgates.*' 

languages  has  put  np  a  fight,  bul  the  Tm-  A  stonn  of  protest  from  Dutch  and 

migration  Department  always  wins  in  As^ian  authoritiesi  greeted  his  comniwit, 

the  end,  for  if  atr  unwanted  nugrant  Along   witli    publif    t^ympathy   for   the 

passes  tiio  test  in  one  langiiMge  they  try  CKeefe?  rame  nnoney  to  contest  the  va- 

him  with  another.  It  is  simply  a  eolor  bar  Hdity  of  the  govermneat's  order  in  the 

Jfjg-b  Coni't  of  ATiiitrflJJa.   Th&  qji^sfJoj? 

JV kite  Australia  Today  wa^  whether  or  not  Mrs.  O'Keefe  was 

During  World  War  II,  when  the  Jap-  now,  bv  marriage,  an  Australian  citizen. 
aneBe  swept  over  the  ii?lands  to  the  north  On  March  18  the  court,  in  a  four^o-two 
of  Australia,  fifteen  thousand  refugees  decision,  said  "Yes  \  Licking  his  wounds, 
of  various  races  and  colors  were  given  the  minister  talked  of  "a  complete  over- 
temporary  sanctuary  here.  There  were  haul  and  eonsolidalion  of  the  Act", 
also  colored  s€rvice?nen  wfif>,dHriag^Ji^ir  Another  case,  with  intetnathn^l  corn- 
visits  to  Australia  in  the  war  years,  Imd  pliffntionSf  was  that  of  Sergeant  Lorenzo 
married  Australian  girls,  and  planned  to  Gamboa^  a  Filipino.  He  first  came  to 
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Australia  as  a  stretclier  case,  from  Ba^ 
taan,  in  19i2.  In  1943  he  married  an  Aus- 
tralian girl^  and  in  1946  lie  was  dis- 
charged from  the  American  army  in 
Brisbane,  Queensland.  Later  he  was  tt>ld 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  Australia  be- 
cause he  was  not  an  American  eitiaen. 
He  went  to  America,  re-enlisted  and  took 
out  papers  for  citizenship.  Thus  armed 
he  applied  to  the  Australian  authorities 
to  join  his  wife  and  child  in  Australia, 
liiit  he  was  refused  permission  for  even 
a  temporary  visit.  Oamboa  appealed  to 
General  MaeArthur  for  help  and  got  it, 
but  the  Commonwealth  rejected  even  the 
general's  appeal8.  Lorenzo  Camboa  was 
pood  to  fight  for  Australia  but  not  to  live 
there.  His  skin  was  brown ! 

But  does  the  average  Australian  ap- 
prove of  an  unrelenting  White  Australia 
policy  I'  A  survey  of  opinions  in  Sydney 
in  1947  showed  58  percent  in  favor,  of 
admitting  a  small  annual  quota  of  In- 
dians aixd  CM'aesfc,  VfMk  39  petcti^l  v;eie 
opposed  and  1^  percent  were  doubtful. 
Nevertheless,  talk  of  modifying  the 
policy  nieetrt  witli  i^harp  hostiUty.  Mr. 
Spooner,  a  member  of  Parliament,  suj,^- 
g^ested  at  a  church  forum  on  July  8, 1945, 
that  Australia  should  admit  Asians  on  a 
quota  system,  like  that  used  in  the  United 
States/When  Mr.  Spooner's  comments 
were  mentioned  in  Parliament,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Executive  Council  ai^ked 
him,  "Would  Mr.  Spooner  tlirow  a  spoon- 
ful of  tea  into  a  boiling  billy  and  still 
expect  to  have  plain  hot  water?  Once 
tlierc  i^^  any  compromit^e  on  the  White 
An  t^tralia  policy,  the  whole  policy  is  lost." 
Or.  as  Professor  Elkinsays,in  his  book  .4 
Whf(e  Ait.'itraUa:  "That  sU;E;gested  mod- 
ification of  the  policy  should  he  labelled 
heresy  is  in  keeping  with  its  .status  as  a 
national  dogma."'  And  again  he  writes, 
"So  it  has  become  an  article  of  faith,  nec- 
essary to  national  salvation — a  dngnm." 

The  Only  Salvation  for  All  Races 

The  nations  o?  Vlie  Eati\-  are  sVirring 
from  tlifeir  long  i-leep.  Once  contented  to 
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be  the  work  horses  for  the  Western  world, 
they  are  now  asserting  themselves,  and 
remembering  that  they,  too,  are  humanfi. 
With  their  assumption  of  independence 
thfiy  f  ef'l  the  strength  of  growing  power. 
No  longer  does  the  white  man  overawe 
them.  For  example,  China's  influential 
To  Kimg  Fao,  in  a  leading  article,  re- 
minds Australia  of  an  elementary  truth 
she  has  probably  f  orgot'ten :  "Mr.  Calwell 
should  remember  that  200  years  ago  Aus- 
tralia did  not  belong  to  the  white  people." 
Or,  as  tiie  Manila  Chronicle  solemnly 
warns :  "If  such  things  as  this  go  on 
[the  driving-  out  of  18  Malayans  who 
had  married  Australian  women],  World 
War  III  may  be  a  war  of  the  races."  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  from  now  on 
Asiatics  will  be  less  likel;^  to  take  the 
insult  implied  in  the  White  Australia 
policy — that  they  are  just  not  good 
enough  to  live  and  work  side  by  side  with. 
the  white  man. 

FoT  Australia  it  is  indeed  a  knotty 
problem.  To  maintain  the  policy  rigidly 
is  to  incur  the  increasing  hostility  of 
more  than  half  the  world's  population. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  politicians  of  all  par- 
ties say  that  any  modification  of  the 
policy  would  be  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge 
that  would  eventually  overthrow  the 
white  man  in  Australia.  Most  religious 
organizations  favor  modification  and  a 
quota  system.  But  their  patronage  Is  not 
the  genuine  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
Paul  said:  "God  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one 
.  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwelt  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Acts  17:24, 
2G)  The  clergy  do  not  believe  that  the 
colored  jnan  is  their  equal.  Their  outlook 
is  just  ai?  national  on  this  question  as  it 
is  on  taking  sides  in  war. 

Soon,  however,  God's  glorious  kingdom 
administered  by  Christ  will  transform 
this  earth  into  a  paradise  and  restore 
man  to  perfection,  Our  generation  will 
see  it.  Then  gony  forever  will  be  the  horri- 
ble racial  barriers  that  have  divided  men 
ni\o  5&nciefl  categories.  There  will  "be  no 
need  for  any  segregation  anddiscrimina- 
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they  have  ever  been  members  of  any  "oth- 
er totalitarian  party". 

Opera  singers,  musicians,  doctors,  busi- 
nessmen and  plain  citizens  arriving  in 
New  York  Were  hustled  off  to  Ellis  Island 
when  they  had  to  admit  that  they  had  been 
members  of  the  Hitler  Youth  or  joined 
Fascist  labor  organizations  or  other  total- 
itarian pEurties,  Hundreds  were  held.  Fi- 
nally in  sheer  self-defense,  the  Justice  De- 
partment ordered  all  visas  suspended-  The 
London  News  Chronicle  (October  13 ) 
commented,  "The  government  [in  Wash- 
ington] has  suddenly  taken  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  halting  in  their  tracks  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  world  who  are 
preparing  to  travel  to  the  United  States/* 

Italy  was  outraged,  Western  Germany 
was  hurt.  The  Italian  ambassador  said 
that  application  of  the  act  to  Italian  ships 
violated  the  United  States-Italian  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce.  Officials  esti- 
mated that  the  law  would  exclude  90  per 
cent  of  all  Germans  and  more  than  half 
of  all  Italians, 

Ironically,  Senator  McCarran,  who  spon* 
sored  the  new  immigration  rules,  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Spain's  dictator  Fran- 
co, whose  Falangists  were  excluded  under 
the  act's  language;  which  would  also  apply 
to  Latin-American  *'Good  Neighbors"  who 
lived  under  strong-man  machines  in  the 
past,  or  at  present. 

The  law's  supporters  protested  that  the 
administration  was  overdoing  its  applica- 
tion to  discredit  the  law,  but  the  Justice 
Department  insisted  that  its  wording  al- 
lowed no  alternative. 

Then  on  October  31  the  alien  ban  was 
modified  somewhat  by  Attorney  General 
J.  Howard  McGrath,  who  announced  that 
aliens  who  had  been  Nazis  and  Fascists  in 
name  only,  or  who  joined  to  get  education » 
food  or  employments  or  before  reaching 
16,  would  be  permitted  temporary  entry 
into  the  United  States,  But  the  section  re- 


garding aliens  traveling  to  the  United 
States  is  only  one  part  of  the  law. 

Main  Purpose  of  the  Legislation 

to  make  the  communists  register  and  iden- 
tify themselves  is  yet  to  be  enforced.  Obvi- 
ously no  action  can  be  taken  against  them 
unless  the  government  knows  who  they 
are  anyway.  The  law  may  provide  a  means 
of  jailing  known  communists  for  their  re- 
fusal to  register,  and  thereby  get  them  out 
of  circulation,  but  there  is  little  reason  to 
think  that  fear  of  $10,000  fine  and  five 
years  in  prison  would  drive  out  into  the 
opens  ^i^y  unknown  persons  who  would 
actually  engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage, 
because  the  risks  in  their  business  are  far 
greater  than  the  penalty  for  flouting  the 
Internal  Security  Act. 

The  attorney  genera!,  who  lias  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  the  law,  publicly 
stated  (September  20)  that  he  believes 
*'we  appear  to  be  going  through  a  period 
of  public  hysteria",  that  if  potential  sabo- 
teurs can  be  kept  out  of  defense  plants  and 
individual  troublemakers  out  of  vital  plac- 
es, as  during  World  War  II,  "we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  soapbox  oratory/'  for,  he 
said,  communism  as  a  political  doctrine 
has  never  been  successful  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  evidenced  in  that  the  communists 
have  won  virtually  no  vital  offices. 

But  whatever  the  merits  or  faults  of  this 
law,  it  again  calls  our  attention  to  the  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  man^s  plight  on  earth 
today.  How  the  meek  of  the  earth  will  re- 
joice when  the  justly  vengeful  hand  of 
Jehovah  God  soon  wipes  communism  and 
all  man's  failing  schemes  from  the  face  of 
the  earth!  Then  under  the  blessings  of 
Jehovah's  kingdom  all  creation  will  sing 
praises  to  him  and  man  will  lift  up  his 
voice  in  thanksgivmg  that  peace  has  at 
last  come  to  the  earth,  peace  never  to  be 
shattered  by  any  kind  of  totalitarianism, 
and  peace  that  will  never  end! — Isaiah  9:7, 
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A.  WAKE  > 


Soviet  Russia 

AND 

fry  "AvraUr*  corrtipwidtM  in  Gwmany 


Mi^PV^H^A*I^^^H«4_ 


rIE  fronts  of  battle  for  world  domina- 
tion are  distinguishing  themselves*  In 
the  cold  war  between  East  and  West  we 
observe  how  both  opponents  are  contin- 
ually changing  their  colors  like  a  chame- 
leon. Evervbodv  is  talking  about  democ- 


lal 


raoT,  Tut  ytaiitarxan^actiyities  are 
^ull  sway  r^^^^y^^^g^jr  'I'he  impartia 
spectator  of  this  world  drama  sees  the 
powerful  monopoly  of  eapitalisnij  closely 
connected  with  the  Vatican  on  one  side^ 
and  on  the  other  the  mighty  Cominform 
with  its  propaganda  and  obvious  hostil- 
ity against  the  Western  world.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  events  is  the  attitude  the 
Kremlin  takes  toward  religion,  particu- 
larly toward  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
its  new  appearance  on  the  world  stage* 

The  question  for  many  observers  of 
Russia  is ;  Have  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Bussia  and  churches  of  all  countries  uuj 
der  Russian  control  become  a  tool  of 
communism?  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
fact  is  undeniable  that  the  Kremlin  with 
its  dictator  has  allied  itself  with  the  Rus- 
sian ehiirch,  which  was  entirely  banished 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world 
war.  This  church  is  now  used  as  a  buffer 
state  against  the  worst  enemy  in  the  fight 
for  world  domination,  the  Vatican, 

The  so-called  "church"  of  old  "holy" 
Russia  taught  that  the  apostle  Andrew 
founded  her.  This  legend,  however,  finds 
no  support  in  the  Bible;  it  is  only  an  in- 
vention of  tradition.  Quite  early  in  the 
history  of  the  ^Thristian'^  era  the  conflict 
between  East  and  West  began,  which 
ended  in  a  schism  between  the  two: 
Rome  and  her  bishop  striving  for  superi- 
ority, opposed  by  the  old  patriarchates 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch 
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and  Jerusalen/,  Conflicts  about  doctrines 
and  formalism  caused  a  gap  that  reaches 
into  our  time*  Later  on  the  former 
"Christian"  countries,  dominated  by  the 
Eastern  church,  experienced  the  inva- 
sion of  Islamism,  that  advanced  up  to  the 
border  countries  of  the  Roman  church, 
so  that  the  ''Christian  religion"  was  to  a 
great  extent  abolished  by  Mohammedan- 
ism, By  and  by  a  religious  boundary 
formed  itself  that  split  the  Slavonian 
nations.  Whereas  Serbians,  Bulgarians, 
White  RuthenianSj  the  Ukrainians  and 
Russians  linked  with  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox religion,  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Poland  adopted  Roman 
Catholicism. 

After  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Islam,  Russia  obtained  the 
domination  and  leadership  of  the  East- 
ern church.  Moscow,  Kiev  and  other 
cities  became  collective  depots  of  reli- 
gious cult.  National  heroes  and  national 
saints  rose,  who  knitted  religious  eult 
tightly  together  with  political  power. 
The  ^'holy"'  Russia  was  considered  God's 
people.  The  emperors,  descending  from 
the  family  of  the  "Iwanows",  became 
patrons  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and 
were  worshiped  as  living  sarnts.  Before 
1914  this  religious  organization  embraced 
1.20  million  people  in  and  out  of  Russia, 
It  consisted  of  60  dioceses  with  over 
100  bishops,  more  than  1,000  monasteries 
and  nearly  200,000  priests  and  monks. 
The  ^"most  holy'  governing  synod,  with 
the  patriarch  in  Moscow,  reigned  over 
this  whole  organization. 

The  monk  system,  the  iconolatry,  the 
liturgy,  the  festivals,  yes,  the  whole 
gaudy  trash  of  the  Russian  church  was 
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the  outward  form  covering  masses  of 
nations  and  tribes  that  were  kept  in 
ignorance,  superstition  and  utmost  pov- 
erty by  priests  and  politicians,  by  grand 
dukes,  princeSj  barons,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  by  the  czars. 

The  fathers  of  communism  had  com- 
pletely recognized  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  this  priestly  caste.  Therefore, 
when  the  storm  of  the  B«>lshevist  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  1917,  extermination 
of  religion  began.  Section  13  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Program  demanded  "fight 
to  th^  finish  and  absolute  abolishment  of 
religious  prejudices".  The  League  of  the 
Godless  Fighters  was  founded,  and  tlie 
murdering  of  thousands  of  priests,  the 
deportation  of  others  to  Siberia,  and  the 
demolislunent  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries were  started  and  lasted  nearly 
thirty  years. 

Even  if  iconolatry  was  abolished,  the 
images  of  the  church  were  replaced  by 
the  honoring  of  Bolshevism  and  mate- 
rialism and  the  glorification  of  living  and 
dead  men.  Where  the  dead  "saints"  of 
JRussia  used  to  lie  up  to  1914,  th^  mau- 
soleum for  Lenin  was  erected,  which 
millions  pass  in  pilgrimage.  The  hut 
where  Stalin  was  born  became  a  place 
of  worship,  a  holy  shrine.  No  mortal 
man,  except  the  pope  in  Eome,  enjoys 
more  reverence  than  the  "great  leader^' 
Stalin, 

Like  every  clever  politician,  Stalin  also 
has  found  that  ^^Chriytian  religion''  is  a 
good  tool  to  subdue  the  masses.  Similar 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  who  once 
trimmed  the  heathen  Eoman  state  with 
the  "Christian  religion",  matters  were 
abruptly  reversed  during  the  third  month 
of  the  German-Kussian  war.  The  League 
of  Godless  Fighters  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved, because  they  had  become  useless 
(as  stated  in  the  decision  of  the  Krem- 
lin). Of  the  40,000  churches  that  had 
existed  in  Russia  before  the  war  of  1914, 
only  4,200  remained.  But  on  Septejiiber4, 
1943,  Stalin  received  the  Metropolitan 
Sergius  and  expressed  thanks  to  him  foi- 
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his  great  help  in  the  "patriotic  war'^ 
When  Sergius  died  in  1944,  Alexius  was 
elected  as  new  patriarch.  The  churches 
were  renewed,  and  their  number  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  20,t)00, 

What  was  the  patriotic  deed  of  the 
Eussian  church  during  World  War  II? 
Beligion  organized  a  large  collection  of 
money  and  contributed  it  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  war,  and  to  drive  off  the 
Nazi  swarm.  The  Grermans  had  forgotten 
that  during  crisis  periods  in  Russia  na- 
tionalism always  was  connected  with  re- 
ligion, and  that  all  Russian  heroes  were 
at  the  same^time  national  saints. 

Religious  freedom  is  loudly  proclaimed 
in  Russia  and  in  her  satellites,  but  under 
the  restriction  that  religion  must  fully 
submit  herself  to  the  government.  Since 
1943  the  ^^Council  for  Affairs  of  the  Or^ 
thodox  Church  in  Russia  exists  at  the 
ministerial  department  of  the  USSR'^ 
All  religious  affairs  of  the  huge  Soviet 
L-nion  are  accurately  controlled  by  this 
administration  board.  In  Russia  nobody 
is  allowed  to  believe  or  to  proclaim, 
without  being  persecuted,  anything  that 
might  belittle  the  caste  of  the  party  de- 
voted to  self-glorification.  Religionists  of 
the  type  called  "religious  socialists''  are 
popping  up  now  in  all  countries  of  "peo- 
ple's democracy'',  and  they  mix  religion 
with  polities  and  approve  the  prudent 
marriage  of  the  Kremhn  with  the  Ortho- 
dox Church* 

The  fronts  are  dif^tinguishing  them- 
selves! The  Vatican  sees  the  advance  of 
its  deadly  enemy;  that  is  why  it  is  des- 
perately trying  to  provoke  another  deci- 
;:=ive  war  for  world  domination.  Slowly 
the  power  of  the  communistic  nations  is 
developing.  The  next  years  will  bring  the 
big  show  to  its  clLmax.  Will  they  jump  at 
each  other  this  time  with  atomic  weap- 
ons? This  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  future !  But  one  thing  is  sure^  the 
time  is  drawing  near  when  at  Armaged- 
don Jehovah  will  cleanse  the  earth,  of  all 
troubleMome  religious  politicians  and  po- 
litical religionists. 
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Death  of  a  Saying 


The  faimliar  wayisg  "Everybody 
talks  ■  about  th^  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anytliiiig  about  it"  is 
not  Bei3e£sarjly  true.  From  tarliest 
times  men  Lave  tried  to  change  the  weather  by 
producing   raitij   and   dufing    droughts,   wlieu 
man's  supply  of  ivater  is  threatened,  rain'maJdng' 
activity  as  intensified.  Religions  have  tried  to 
change   th  e   wea  thcr.   Pag'ans   have    not   on  ly 
prayed  to  their  idols,  but  during  rain-making 
attempts  have  even  offer<jd  up  huHaati  sa^xifice^ 
to   demon   ^ods,   Christendom's  religions  h^vc 
oflen  prayed  for  rain- 
's^ Other  attempts  have  been  made.  In  1334  a 
Pcnn^ylvanian  proposed  that  huge  fires  be  built 
to  bring  needed,  ahowers^  in  1S91  a  congressional 
appropriation  financed  csperiments  in  Texas  to 
determine    whether   explosions   could    produce 
rain,  and  in  1949  a  South  African  iiUgg-ested  that 
itieber^s  be  floated  up  from  the  antarctic  and 
anchored  off  the  toast  to  bring  rain. 
"^  But  noWj  in  the  High  Sierras  in  California, 
something  more  successful  i^  being  done.  Weath- 
er prophets  in  this  Brca^  formerly  respected  for 
their    predictions,    will    answer    the    question, 
"When  will  it  storu^?"  v.-itb,  *'Can^t  teW— plane 
hasn't   gone    up    yet."   And   according   to    the 
California  Electric:  Power  Company  of  River- 
side this  is  a  \visc  answer.  They  claim  that  sci- 
ence, equipped  ivith  a  fast,  hi^h-f  ying  P-38,  per- 
suadea  the,  clouds  in  tht   Sierras  to  pRTt  "with 
tlifir  jTioifit^jre,  which  falls  as  einow,  melts  &nd 
runs  into  Jnkesj  flows  from  there  into  hydro- 
electrif'  plnnts  to  g'eneratc  laillions  of  t^stra  hilo- 
wrttt  hours  of  electricity  fnr  f^outhern  C^difornia, 
juid  at  long  la?:t  is  dtunk  t>y  thirsty  rt^sidenlf:;  oi 
Loa  Angeles. 

'^  Repeated  drought  years  had  redufccJ  the  ii  fi- 
ter  supply  in  the  Bishop  Cups  area  (60  miles 
north  of  Mt.  Whitney)  to  such  an  extent  that 
California  Power's  bydro-^l&etriu  plants  Tftre 
operating  at  only  65  percent  oi'  their  capacity. 
The  clouds  that  "would  have  produced  the  desired 
rain  often  passed  right  over  the  lakes,  But^  with- 
out depositing  a  drop  of  water,  they  diifted  on 
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and  vanished.  In  1D47  a  project  was  conceived  to 
turn  the  moisture  of  these  douds  into  man-made 
snow- 
's? Conditions  for  this  were  extraordinarily  fa- 
vorablEj  for  here  were  found  the  right  kind  of 
elouda  at  the  ri^ht  temperature.  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times  (February  17,  1950)  reported  thia  as 
the  first  scientifically  observed  rain-making  at- 
tempt of  such  length  in  history  and  cited  a 
"record  of  scores  of  successful  flig]its'\ 
%  Tho  pilot  explains  that  the  cloud  must  be  a 
super-cooled  one^  hnlow  32  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
The  snow  is  produced  by  ^'seeding''  the  cload 
from  above  with  from  20  to  100  pounds  of  dry 
ice  that  has  previously  been  chopped  to  the 
pToper  siae.  If  the  cloud  is  no  mor&  than  300 
feet  thick,  the  ice  particles  are  the  size  of  rice 
graiiiE^j  hut  thicker  clouds  require  pieces  as  large 
as  your  thumb.  When  the  dry  ice  hits  the  super- 
cooled cloud  it  turns  the  cloud's  water  droplets 
into  ice  cry,stals.  These  in  turn  attract  other 
droplets  which  fir^t  ^jdhere^  then  break  o£f  as 
snowflakes.  The  process  causes  a  suction  and 
drawH  in  more  moisture^  which  likewise  becomes 
snow.  Thus  a  "chain  reaction"  is  produced  that" 
can  tear  a  seemingly  peaceful  cloud  asunder  and 
convert  it  into  a  seething  storm  mass  within 
thirty  minutes. 

"5^  Similar  rain-malcing  eiforts  are  under  way  in 
]N"ew  Yorkj  but  the  rain-maker  there  declined  to 
twite  credit  for  the  sno"w  that  fell  j\pril  13,  ^tot- 
ing that  it  started  shortly  before  the  dry  ice  was 
dropped. 

'^  California's  "Operatioji  Snow"  xriil  be  in- 
tensifiedj  aceordin^  to  the  Loa  Angeles  Timrs^ 
''oow  th:it  the  practical  results  have  been  pi^oved 
heyond  doubt  for  two  ycnrs,"  Success  was  veri- 
fied botii  by  observation  and  by  actual  measare- 
meiitsj  thijt  indicate  that  the  snowfall  has  been 
12  to  14  percent  greater  than  was  anticipated 
during  each  of  the  test  years^  and  this  amounts 
to  approximately  2,112,500,000  gallons  of  water, 
^  Men  may  .still  aay,  "Evei^body  talks  about 
the  weather/'  but  th(?y  can  no  longer  truthfully 
add,  '*:N"obody  does  anything  about  it.'' 
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Ploridas  Amazing  and  Mysterious 


S^LOWLY  the  blaek 
(knight  fades  from 
the  sky.  The  bright- 
est of  stars  dis- 
appieara  in  the  light 
as  the  sun  steadily 
climbs  over  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  the 
spacious  blize  Atlantic,  bringing  a  new 
dawn  to  a  place  of  peace  and  enchant- 
ment. The  multitudes  of  exotic  birds 
leave  their  huge  rookerie&  to  rise  and 
soar  gracefully  in  the  sky;  "vvhile  belo-w, 
clumsy  alligators  and  thrashing  croco- 
diles slide  from  their  dens  to  answer  the 
beckoning  rays  of  the  warm  sun,  there 
to  lazily  bask  the  day  away.  Panthers 
and  wildcats  stretch  their  long  sleek 
frames  as  they  emerge  from  their  sleep- 
ing quarters,  while  the  blaek  bear  ambles 
on  into  the  dense  jungle.  As  the  morning 
sun  grows  brighter,  the  magnificent  wild 
orchids,  decorating  the  aisles  of  trees  in 
captivating  extravanganaaj  become  more 
and  more  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Sun- 
rays  penetrate  the  alluring  cypress 
groves  and  shine  upon  tlie  faces  of  the 
primitive  Indians,  up  from  their  sleep 
and  hard  at  work  at  their  daily  task^  per- 
haps hunting  or  trapping  wild  animals, 
or  sitting  cross-legged  in  their  thatched 
chickees  turning  out  myriads  of  rainbow- 
hued  handicrafts.  This  is  life  in  Florida's 
amazing  and  mysterious  Everglades. 

Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  United  States 
can  there  be  found  a 
place  of  more  primi- 


EUEROmDES 


America's  loae  trAplcs  Affer  an  extrav- 
aganza of  esotic  wildlife  In  a  settlKj: 
of  unique  and  primitive  splendor 
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tive   grandeur  and 
tropical  ivonderment 

than  this  latest  of  the 
twenty-eight  national 
parks.  Remote  and 
never  wholly  known, 
it  was  one  of  the  last 
great  areas  on  this 
continent  to  be  explored.  Located  on  the 
southernmost  tip  of  Florida's  peninsula, 
beginning  as  far  north  as  the  Kissimmee 
Prairie  and  Lake  Okeechobee,  Florida's 
inland  sea,  the  Glades  extend  south  all 
the  way  to  Cape  Sable,  which  lies  at  the 
very  toe  of  the  peninsula,  and  as  far 
Westward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

People  who  visit  the  Everglades  for 
the  first  time  are  often  surprised.  Per- 
haps they  expect  to  see  towering  serrated 
cliffs  and  deep  canyons  and  waterfalls, 
or  perhaps  swift-flowing  rivers,  or  may- 
be even  a  spouting  geyser  or  two.  But 
unlike  many  of  the  other  national  parks, 
there  are  none  of  these  picturesque 
sights  to  behold.  Rather,  its  uniqueness 
lies  in  the  nature  of  its  wilderness  and 
location,  being  in' the  only  subtropical 
area  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  Glades  are  approached 
by  its  labyrinth  of  waterways  or  by  the 
famed  Tarniami  Trail,  the  most  unique 
sight  to'  arrest  the  eye  is  the  mile  upon 
mile  of  quiet  greeji  waters,  encircling  in 
their  midst  peerless  golden  saw  gra.^s 
that  grows  in  astounding  profusion,  in- 
terspersed with  luxuriant  palm  groves 
rising  out  of  these  marshlike  islands  in 
an  ocean  of  grass.  The  Indians  who 
lived  in  tlie  Glades  Inug  liefore  white  men 
ever  thought  of  settling  there  gave  to  tlie 
Everglades  the  very  fitting  title  "Faha- 
yokee",'^"0rassy  Water." 

This  saw  grass  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  interesting  features 
of  the  Glades.  Ascending  through  the 
water  in  a  pale-green  color  and  quickly 
fading  into  a  golden  tint  as  it  passes  into 
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the  sunlight,  tli*^  grass  reaches  a  height  of 
Bis,  seven  J  and  soiijetimes  ten  fept.  Says 
lb&  EvA^yclvpedm  ATtrericana   (Vol.  10^ 

In  the  perapective  when  iht  water  is  low, 
the  Gladej^,  with  iLs  numeroLis  iilatida  and  with 
tke  tflU  golden  grasa,  gleaming  in  th*  sunshine^ 
waTiJij  ever  ix  field  gf  silver,  endine  ^^^^  a 
flJryrjjj^  Djf  blue,  ij^i*  u  eh^rm  for  the  eye.  un- 
equaled,  perhaps,  by  any  othfsr  ajml  iii  iJie 
woTld,  utid  gives  ta  the  sight&oec  or  explorer 
UiaL  subtlt  impulse  and  unooiitrolltibic  desire 
tc  advontni^  intn  dilw  ntjvtir-etnlji^g  plain  <jf 
(fTttSB  and  iviitorj  never  rtaeliing  tlit  ro;i1  but 
always  seeking  i'gr  soincttiiijg  that  )?ck  jnsl 
heynfid  tin-  luinifiOLi. 

\foving  nil  Prom  Uiis  wid<;  expan^^  of 
8SW  grui^ii,  the  pylo-green  u^^ircrs  giva 
tt'Ety  to  tfie  dark  water  of  the  iiian^rovG 
PoitsIn  that  grow  in  almost  iiiijienetra- 
ble  ratik^  hc!d;;;in^  the  stn-atus,  ili rusting 
DTchin^,  clmvliko  rootw  through  tliohraek- 
ifjii  shallow  'vvaterti  to  support  the  troo?, 
some  no  \i\\Wr  ihnn  shnib^,  others  reach- 
ing &  hoi^ht  of  sevt»nty  fef^t,  nlorig  Iht* 
soTJtliwefc^t  ron^t,  Wtill  faithor  un  llie 
rivi^f  iin^  hu'p^  cvpro.ss  swaiapa  take  ihc 
plEoe  of  th<?  Tiiangrov^s  hs  Hir  vvtiole 
panorama  of  shifting  frroen  olinnges  once 
agEtiii  frtjm  the  dark  olive  of  the  man- 
grove to  tho  lif^btPr  ^r^^en  i^f  tlie  cypress 
ae  it  16  enlivened  by  the  sunlight. 

Here  milady  wiU  giisp  iit  the  beautiful 
air  plants  sprouting  on  the  trees  and 
eniir  the  fragrance  of  the  myriads  of 
watHT  Tilit^.s  that  &hoiind  at  the  boat's 
edge.  She  >vill  stand  ^nthrtiUt^d  at  the 
si^ht  of  delicate  wild  orchids  growing  on 
the  mossy  limhs  of  the  treea,  and  may 
pUiok  at  random  miy  of  the  thirty  dif- 
ferent speckles  of  these  beauties  tliat  ran- 
not  h^  found  anjTv^herc  else  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Primitive  Seminoles 

EmcT^ng  from  the  dense  cypress 
swaiinis  U)  the  outer  fringe  Crf  the  Ever- 
glades, tlie  thatched  huts,  or  rhickees  ni 
the    primitive    Seminole    Indians,    arc 


pas&ed  in  review. 
Blending  in  wilh  the 
uniqueneefi  of  this 
fascinating  wonder- 
land, tlie  Intliaas  have  for  ^cncratiooB 
been  linked  TA^ith  tlie  Kvergjades  in  geo^- 
rapiiy  and  Ln  legend.  They  constitute  an 
iudejjeiideiit  remnant  of  a  tribe  whieli 
dei^o^nded  froui  the  .s*n'vivors  of  the  bit- 
ter JSeminoh^  War,  TA'hieh  was  foaght 
witli  the  United  States  army  in  two  of 
the  most  furiously  contested  battles  that 
^ve^e  ever  waged  against  the  American 
troops.  (lS16-lfe  and  183542)  The  ^eiriU 
mdps  Hie  the  only  American  Indians  who 
have  never  signed  a  formal  peace  treaty 
with  the  Vnited  States  goverjmient.  Aft- 
er the  end  of  lio^tilitic^  they  scampered 
baek  into  Hie  dense  jungle  and  swampe, 
there  to  seek  sanctuary.  'K{>r  many  yeara 
the  only  contact  they  made  with  the 
white  i[jan  uajs  when  they  quietly  ap- 
peared to  sell  or  trade  hidefe  or  furs  ftom 
tJie  animals  they  had  trapped  in  the  jun- 
gle and  swamps. 

Today  about,  st'ven  hundred  Seminoles 
Btill  make  the  Glades  and  the  cypresfi 
5\mmps  their  home.  About  twenty  per- 
e^ent  understand  Enfrli^h.  ISomo  will  not 
speak  the  while  uiaii'i^  Jangiaa^et  al- 
ihou^h  they  understand  it  well  eritmgh. 
Few  have  moved  their  palm-thatched 
huts  from  the  more  remote  sections  of 
the  Glades  to  the  sidelines  of  the  well- 
traversed  Taniianii  Trail  to  obtain  a 
mea^r  livelihood  by  selling  to  the  sight- 
seers tJ?e  nanserons  imndjcmfts  that  may 
be  seen  on  display  in  eye-eatchlng  eoh^ri*. 
The  traveler  may  also,  for  a  email  sum, 
see  their  crndt^  ioos,  iu  which  they  exhibit 
their  collection  of  alligators  or  croco- 
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squatter  areas  spring  up!  A  hut  or  two 
appear  in  some  valley  close  behind  a 
built-up  section.  Soon  huts  multiply  like 
comb  cells  in  a  beehive,  and  before  long 
the  whole  domain  is  one  ugly  patchwork 
pattern  without  proper  roads  of  access. 
Each  newcomer  simply  sticks  up  his  flimsy 
walls  wherever  he  finds  space.  Water  sup- 
ply? The  women  and  children  attend  to 
that.  They  will  jog  in  from  the  nearest 
street  hydrant  with  a  double  bucket  load 
swinging  from  the  bamboo  pole  slung 
across  their  shoulder.  The  place  teems 
with  life  as  well  as  with  fire  and  health 
hazards. 

Some  of  the  new  wealth  that  has  poured 
in  from  China  has  built  whole  streets  of 
new  three-story  tenements.  The  structures 
are  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  veranda 
canti  levered  out  over  the  sidewalk.  The 
Chinese-style  house  is  generally  just  one 
long  room  with  low  wooden  partitions  set 
to  individual  requirements.  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  the  older  Victorian  office  buildings 
with  their  colonnades  and  arches  so  prodi- 
gal of  space  are  being  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  smart  modern  blocks.  Lately 
much  capital  has  been  invested  in  elabo- 
rate and  extensive  amusement  parks  which 
are  a  blaze  of  light  at  night  and  offer  all 
the  stunts  of  Coney  Island* 

When  the  harbor  was  empty,  as  during 
the  occupation  of  three  and  a  half  years, 
Hong  Kong  was  dead.  Now  the  harbor  and 
surrounding  waters  are  alive  with  small 
craft  day  and  night.  Junks»  sampans  and 
motor  boats;  they  line  the  waterfront  or 
praya  and  cram  the  typhoon  shelters, 
barely  leaving  a  lane  or  two  through  the 
whole  swaying  mass.  An  estimated  147^000 
people  live  afloat — mostly  in  the  small 
sampanSi  which  name  in  Chinese  means 
"three  boards".  The  complete  cycle  of  life 

is  enacted  aboard.  Where  there  seems 
hardly  room  enough  to  lie  down,  children 
are  born,  families  are  reared  and  old  folks 


shrink  away  and  die.  Barefoot  women  sell- 
ing all  the  varied  requirements  of  the  cook- 
ing pot  expertly  nl^neuver  their  mere 
cockleshells  in  and  out  of  the  serried 
rows;  they  have  a  sensitive  command  over 
the  single  stem  scull  and  can  fairly  lift 
their  boat  with  every  stroke. 

What  goes  on  after  nightfall  in  the  heart 
of  these  mysterious  jungles  no  one  knows. 
Occasionally  weddings  and  feasts  are  con- 
vened in  some  more  spacious  barge.  Broth- 
els and  opium  divans  are  hidden  so  se- 
curely that  it  seems  a  miracle  when  there 
is  a  prosecution  following  a  police  raid. 

Piracy  and  Plunder 

Piracy  lends  a  storybook  backdrop  to 
Hong  Kong,  Portuguese  Macao  with  its 
open  gold  market  is  but  an  hour  or  two 
away;  Hong  Kong  restricts  the  entry  of 
gold.  Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port;  China  has 
customs  restrictions.  A  rough  and  torn 
coastline,  a  labyrinth  of  waterways  go  to 
m^ake  the  .world's  number  one  pirate  hold- 
out. No  vessel  is  spared^  large  and  smaU 
are  attacked  when  traversing  the  pirate- 
infested  waters, ^  Recently  the  greater  part 
of  the  fishing  fleet  was  holed  up  in  port 
and  it  was  openly  stated  that  the  boats 
dare  not  venture  out,  as  the  owners  had 
not  agreed  to  pay  the  extra  protection 
money  demanded.  Companies  operating 
steamers  on  the  Canton  run  were  sent 
threatening  letters  demanding  extortion 
money;  nonpayment  sent  the  S.  S.  '*Miss 
Orient"  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pearl  river. 
The  up-to-date  pirates  had  used  a  mine. 

Furthermore,  land  pirates  flourish  here 
equally  well.  Refugees  from  the  collapse  of 
China's  Nationalist  government  were 
somewhat  shocked  to  find  the  prevalence 
of  rackets  in  this  supposed  bastion  of  law 
and  order.  The  ancient  custom  of  trading 
gifts  for  favors  is  too  deeply  engraved  to 
be  erased  by  mere  words  in  a  statute  book. 
The  "key  money  racket"  is  considered  by 
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many  as  unavoidable,  but  whoever  would 
dream  that  you  could  buy  a  certificate 
stating  that  you  have  been  successfully  in- 
oculatedj  vaccinated  and  immunized 
against  aJJ  the  listed  diseases  tor  a  pass- 
port or  visa.  To  lessen  your  chance  of  fail- 
ing in  the  test  for  a  driver's  license  you 
paid  eighty  American  dollars, 

A  popular  way  of  applying  the  squeeze 
is  to  beset  the  victim  with  all  manner  of 
obstacles.  A  shopkeeper  may  apply  for  a 
license  to  vend  ice  cream  and  be  willing 
to  comply  with  the  local  regulations,  but, 
until  he  comes  to  some  understanding  with 
the  sub-official  responsible,  his  road  will 
be  rocky  and  his  freezer  empty.  There  is 
no  marked  resentment  at  such  graft;  it  is 
quietly  suffered  as  part  of  the  system  of 
things.  Even  the  Chinese  police  constables 
fitoop  to  such  petty  graft  as  demanding 
ten  cents  (less  than  two  cents  American) 
from  each  unlicensed  hawker  on  the  beat. 
Of  course)  it  is  understood  by  the  hawker 
that  he  has  not  thereby  purchased  com- 
plete immunity,  but  only  a  relative  free- 
dom from  persistent  aggravation.  When  a 
serious-looking  police  patrol  is  sighted,  the 
unlicensed  ten-cent  payers  rise  like  a  cloud 
of  flies  to  roost  with  their  wares  in  stair- 
ways and  alleys  until  the  danger  is  past 
and  they  can  settle  again  in  swarms. 

Crime  and  Superstition 

In  this  city  where  any  commodity  can 
be  had  if  the  purchaser  has  the  money,  the 
obvious  prosperity  and  expansion  reap 
their  usual  crop  of  undesirables.  Police 
research  reveals  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  pickpockets.  Though  severe  punish- 
ment is  meted  out  for  stealing,  thieves 
swarm  the  land,  not  even  hesitating  to 
break  into  the  homes  of  police  inspectors, 

A  varied  social  sfructuj'e  pj'ovide^  a  wide 
field  where  the  vandalism  present  can  go 
to  work.  The  privileged  European  popula- 
tion leads  a  colonial  life  centered  around 


the  governor's  residence^  the  large  hotels 
and  clubs.  The  rich  Chinese  have  their 
"mah-jon^"  parties,  pony  races  and  their 
huge  four-story  restaurants  and  tea  houses 
where  meals  extend  for  hours.  In  contrast 
the  poorer  Chinese  seem  to  be  always  at 
work,  come  Sunday,  come  holiday.  Never- 
theless, their  year  is  punctuated  with  a 
goodly  list  of  religious  festivals.  The  Chi- 
nese New  Year's  falls  around  February, 
and  is  welcomed  by  long  days  and  nights 
of  firecracker  cannonading.  This  serves  to 
dfspel  the  demons  and  make  for  good  luck* 
Crime's  frequent  partner,  superstition, 
thus  makes  its  way  here  too.  It  is  thought 
to  be  bad  luck  to  start  the  new  year  in 
debt;  hence  everyone  is  in  terror  of  being 
robbed  at  the  end  of  the  old  year.  The  Chi- 
nese reason  given  is  that  many  have  to 
rob  to  pay  their  debts  in  time  and  so  merit 
their  share  from  fickle  fortune.  Like 
Christmas,  it  is  a  time  of  overeating,  so 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  China  by 
its  Hierarchy  graciously  grants  a  special 
dispensation  to  the  faithful',  lifting  re- 
strictions on  eating  should  Chinese  New 
Year  and  Lent  overlap. 

Other  ''holy"  days  include  a  festival 
when  for  but  a  single  day  two  fairy  spirits 
supposedly  meet  in  heaven.  To  help  them 
to  look  their  best,  thousands  of  toilet  arti- 
cles are  'transferred  to  heaven'  by  burn- 
ing. There  is  a  Chinese  Easter  when  every- 
one goes  to  sweep  the  grave  of  his  ances- 
tors and  pay  homage;  and  there  is  a  time, 
too,  when  the  ^'kitchen  gods"  go  away  to 
report  on  the  conduct  of  each  household. 
A  dish  of  gooey  toffee  off ered  to  the  gods 
before  departure  either  pleases  them  so 
well  that  the  report  is  good,  or  they  are 
engaged  so  with  stick- jaw  that  the  report 
is  muffed. 

A  love  of  show  and  blare  and  gawdiness 
is  nowhere  more  exemplified  than  at  a 
Chinese  funeral  A  motor  hearse  bears  a 
rough  wood  coffin,  shorn  only  of  its  outer 
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bark.  Behind  follow  processions  of  inoum- 
ers  and  hosts  of  many-colored  floral  deco- 
rations* The  columns  move  along  to  tfie 
wail  of  Chinese  ^utes  and  brass  bands. 

China  is  proud  of  her  long,  tinbroken 
stretch  of  history^  claiming  a  civilization 
5,000  years  old.  She  is  proud  of  her  long- 
developed  art5  and  crafts.  She  is  proud  of 
her  philosophy  and  culture.  If  these  are 
the  things  that  go  to  make  a  great  and 
noble  nation,  she  should  be  a  pattern  to 
the  world.  Instead,  she  is  in  bondage, 
shackled  hand  and  foot  by  tradition  and 
demon  religion,  those  breeders  of  poverty 
and   ignorance.    Grievous   troubles   have 


convulsed  her  for  decades,  and  now  com- 
munism promises  new  wonders,  like  an 
illusion  before  a  dreamer.  But  even  these 
jjlusive  dream-promises  are  not  offered 
immediately  by  the  boastful  Reds,  who  are 
no  better  off  themselves. 

Hong  Kong  may  have  offered  temporary 
sanctuary  to  many  who  have  fled  from  the 
shape  of  things  to  come;  but  how  many 
are  going  to  flee  to  the  Theocracy  of  Jeho- 
vah God,  the  true  city  of  refuge,  and  find 
rest  and  cover  when  China  and  aU  the  oth- 
er nations  are  purged  forever  of  every 
defiling  'ism'  and  ideology?  This  cataclysm 
is  nearer  than  they  think. 
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Animals  Here  and  There 


THE  following  interesting  facts  concerjiing 
v&rlous  and  sundry  forms  of  lower  outdoor 
life  were  published  by  Mr,  Jim  Hurley  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  on  August  S,  1949: 

▲  Our  comman  deer  has  one  of  the  greatest 
protections  against  the  weather  of  all  the  ani- 
mals. Its  hairs  are  hollow  affording  excellent 
Insul&tiOTit  keeping  out  the  cold  in  winter  and 
the  heat  in  summer. 

^  The  flying  dragon  has  movable  ribs  over 
which  it  stretches  its  thin  skin  to  sail  from 
tree  to  tree. 

^  The  cat's  whiskers  are  no  joke,  and  tabby 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  without  them, 
Many  tiny  nerves  surround  the  inner  end  of 
each  whisker  making  it  an  organ  of  touch 
through  which  the  cat  can  feel  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  whisker's  end  or  along  it. 

^  All  metnbers  of  the  feline  family,  instinc- 
tive prowlers  and  nocturnal  hunters^  have 
these  whiskors.  The  antenna  of  insects  and 
barbels  of  fish  that  ]]ve  on  the  bottom  serve 
the  same  purpose  .  .  , 

^  Don't  pity  fish.  They  do  all  right  for  them- 
selves and  drive  lots  of  folks  to  distraction  try- 
ing to  catch  them.  Tfature  takes  good  care 
of  them  too.  The  eseolar,  a  Mediterranean 
mackerel-like  fish  that  lives  at  depths  from 
500  to  2,000  feet,  is  also  called  the  spectacle 
fl&h  because  it  has  extra  lenses  on  its  eyes  that 
make  it  look  as  though  it  is  wearing  glasses. 
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And  a  ^mall  South  American  fish  has  four 
eyes,  two  of  which  it  uses  to  see  things  out 
of  the  water,  the  other  two  functioning  for 
vision  below  the  surface.  The  lungffsh  has 
lungs  (whence  its  name)  and  can  live  for 
months  out  of  water.  And  the  common  muHet 
has  a  gizzard  like  birds. 

^  A  whale  has  no  vision  to  its  fronts  its  eyes 
being  set  far  back  in  its  head  ancf  Joofting  fn 

opposite  directions. 

^  The  quetzal  has  been  designated  as  Guate- 
mala's national  bird  because  it  is  a  bird  of 
freedom^  None  has  ever  lived  in  captivity, 

^  pelicans  in  Florida  often  work  together  and 
round  up  schools  of  mullet,  driving  them  Into 
shallow  water  where  it  is  easier  to  catch  them. 

4  The  Federal  government  estimates  the  an- 
nual value  of  a  single  bull  snake  at  almost 
S4.00  because  of  the  rodents  it  destroys. 

4  The  mockingbird  did  not  get  its  name  for 
nothing;  it  can  imitate  songs  of  32  other  birds, 

^  Best  job  of  Imitation  is  done  by  the  kiwi,  a 
New  Zealand  bird,  which  stamps  around  on 
the  ground  imitating  falling  raindrops  and 
causing  worms  to  come  to  the  siirface  and  be- 
come its  meal 

^  Most  migratory  wild  fowl  have  a  membra- 
nouElIke  goggle  that  they  can  pull  over  their 
eyes  in  flight  to  protect  their  optics.  At  the 
same  time  it   gives  them   unimpaired   vision. 
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or  expectation  of  persoBal  or  pecuntiary 
gain.  If  the  one  who  has  done  wronj 
shows  a  contrite  spirit,  thenH^ig.'^e 
privilege  of  the  other(^i&<-wtfTmis  been 
the  victim  ^p£«ih:^*^prfongdoeT,  to  show 
le  wrongdoer.  Teaching  His 
disciples  the  right  and  proper  course- 
Jesus  said  to  them'  "Blessed  are  the^ 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  ligbt- 
eotisness :  for  they  shall  be  fiUed^lessed 
are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy/  -Matthew  ii:  t),  ( . 

Another  thing  God  requircft  of  man  is, 
"to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God "  That 
means  to  pursue  a  course  that  God  marks 
out  for  the  ones  who  are  in  an  agreement 
to  do  His  wilL  .^J^lk^^J^G^dm^^ 
to  so  in  ihe  waylrtml'^es^^^HicIi^^ 

lo 
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low  tne  way  of  Godf  Man  ascertains 
the  will  and  the  way  of  God  hj' inforny;ig 
himself  of  the  truth  as  sefTortli^in^the 
Bib'Iei  and^us  he  is^u'i^ecTin  the  right 
way^  'Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  li^ht  unto  my  path/'  (Psalm 
119:105)  *'The  meek  will  he  guide  ii. 
judgment,  and  th^  meek  will  he^tcach  hia 
wa^  Psalm  25TS)  Tj:ie're£!s5nmgTacul- 
ties  of  Imperfect  man  necessarily  are  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  he  unwittingly 
takes  the  wrong  way;  which  is  often 
the  result  of  yielding  to  his  own  process 
of  reasoning.  Therefore  it  is  written: 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing. In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him. 
and  he^sha]^  jiicct  tlij^[gaUjs!^  -Proyerhs 

Without  a  knowledge  of  what  jjW  has 
put  in  His  Word  no  one  can.-k?arn  God's 
way.  The  orthodox  relii^us  institutions 
have  kept  the  Bibl^^way  from  the  peo- 
ple and  thgj:ef5re  have  induced  the  com- 
mon p^;{!le  to  rely  upon  what  the  priests 
O^'Cler^men  tell  them  to  do.  The  re s^ 
IS  that  many  sincere  persons  "are TotaTiy 


ia^thM  maijiy  amc^e  perso^fS  are,  totally 

f^^ior^nt  of  God^  wilTand  ignoranj:^ 
s  righteous  way.  NowTFodormgs  to 
TIie"attenlioirof  tJie  people  the  Bible  and 

^Jjgjneggyj^^thereof^that  they  may  learn 
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the  righteous  way,  and  the  clergy  fight 
against  the  people's  gaining  this  hnowl- 
edge^  by  opposing  Jehoyah^a  witneases 
ordained  to  earrvj^-ftO^commandB  His 
'i^aJthfut  vitnesse^o  visit  tfes^^eople  with 
an  exgjjittation  of  His  Word/nialthey 
ijifty'l^rn  the  way  of  salyation.  TTPoise 
who  receive  such  favor  rejoice  and  say; 

''0  how  love  I  thy  law!^  is  jx\^  m^^- 
_tation^a]^  the^da^  Thou  tTirough  my 
commandments  hast  made  me  wiser 
than  mine  enemies;  for  they  are  ever 
with  me.  I  have  more  understanding  than 
all  my  teachers  i  for  thy  testimonies  are 
my  meditation.  How  sweet  are  thy  words 
unto  my  taste!  yea,  sweeter  than  honey 
to  my  mouth!  Through  thy  precepts  I 
get  understanding:  therefore  I  hate  ev- 
ery lalse  way,"  -Psalm  119 :  97-99, 103, 
104. 

Jehovah  God  requires  obedience  to  Hift 
conrimaridments  trom  ^Vfe^yo^^yho".wm 
Xiye  m "  ^isp  romis  e  d  ne  w  worl  d.  Ob  edi- 
en^e^viirniean  life ;  disobedience" will  re- 
sult in  death.  Christ  Jesus  when  on  earth 
was  obedient  under  severest  test,  and 
now  occupies  the"'fiighest  place  next  to 
Jehovah  and  will  live  forever.  Satan  is 
rebellious,  and  will  suiiPer  complete  de- 
struction in  Jehovah's  due  time  for  exe- 
cuting the  death  sentence  entered  against 
that  deceiving  serpent.  Christ  Jesus  is 
an  example  for  those  seeking  Jehovah^s 
favor,  and  because  of  the  position  of 
power  and  authority  to  which  Jehovah 
exalted  Christ  Jesus,  those  who  gain  life 
must  obey  Christ  as  well  as  Almighty 
God,  That  is  a  part  of  tbeir  'walking 
humbly  with  G-od^ 

Never  has  it  been  so  vjially  necessary 
for  the  people  tolsft^rTGod's  law  as 
at  the  TJ££s«rfome,  bec-aus&-'-TlT?w  the 
gathering  Hie^-^'^^omer  sheep^\ 
"^bo  must,  ba  ■icachanie  and  who  must 
sc5^  righteousness  in""order  to  egcapg 
the  emergency  and  disaster  of  the  J^'o^ 
fflr^aten^ng  battle  of  Ar|pag;eddQn;  Meefl:!" 
iii^"th^w4i^mie  requirem^fttgrto  do  ]ustly 
and  love  mj^^S^rffj^SallLlinmbly  with 
mean  eternal  lifeToi 
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Costumes  and  Customs  of  West  African  Women 


Ity  "Awake!**  Oftrtvopondcnt  In  Child  Cdaat 


ALMOST  everjtpne  is  interested  in  the 
apparel  and  ftersonal  customs  of 
those  living  in  foreign  lands.  Especially 
is  t>iis  H<j  with  the  ladies.  To  them,  there 
is  nothing  more  fasrinating  than  to  know 
what  women  in  other  lands  are  wt-aring 
and  doing-  The  menfolk  should  take  no- 
tice too.  Tki*^y  should  know  about  the 
hair  fashion  of  the  African  In^lle  with  the 
knoh-shaped  chignon;  thi^y  should  h(* 
familiar  with  the  pair  of  horn-shaped 
projections  she  wt^ars,  av  tiie  single  spike 
o^  top  of  the  head  whidi  h>oke  like  [lm 
horn  of  a  unicorn*  Yof,  the  menfolk 
should  kjjow  about  these  fusliionahlc  cus- 
toms, for  the  Avoin**ri  of  tlj^-Lr  own  lands 
may  eomo  day  have  similar  hair-dos,  Tn 
faBliion  circles  the  creators  of  hair  styles 
are  constHn  My  >4iudying  native  deigns  of 
other  lands  in  the  hope  r>r  fjijiJij]^  an 
inspiration. 

Volumes  could  be  wriHeii  on  tho  var- 
ious costnmce  and  styles  of  dress  in  some 
(lountrie^^  but  not  so  in  VVc^t  Afriea. 
Fashions  here,  ev+^n  among  the  uiOKt  aiyl- 
ieh  women,  are  eoinparatively  sintple  and 
change  little  over  a  long  period  of  tinio. 
The  thrill  *^dress'"  here  means  anytliins; 
from  a  sin^lo  strinp  *»f  IihuiI^  on  a  n^iki^d 
body  to  the  l^jtiropean  sitylys  thut  liavp 
been  adopted  by  uumy  ediK'uted  wonn.-n 
In  the  cities  and  tmvus, 

\yhether  in  a  city  or  the  country,  fi 
litiJe  girl  wejirs  only  a  airing  of  lieads 
if  elie  wears  anything'  at  aW,  until  she  i>^ 
five  or  six  years  old.  Out  ia  the  ''bu^h" 
Hway  from  the  cities  many  adults  still  j[jo 
naked  except  for  ;t  perennial  band  and 
ba(^-fiap.  The  most  eommon  feminine 
costxune  conaista  of  a  colorful  eloth 
Wrapped  about  the  waist  and  reacliing  to 
the  groimd,  A  loose-fitting-  blou.se  liangs 

outside  of  this,  and  to  complete  her  en- 
semble the  West  African  \v<irrmn  wears 
a  gay  scarf  on  her  tead.  This  eearf  is 

very  necessary.  And  shnes?  AWll^  if  and 
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when  she  weare  them,  and  as  many  do 
not  as  do.  they  are  held  on  the  feet  by  a 
thong  between  the  toes. 

The  woman  of  West  Africa  spends 
very  little  money  nii  materinl  surround- 
ingfi.  In  fact,  she  spends  less  on  her  per- 
sonal adornment  than  the  men.  But,  aa 
if  it  weri^  a  natural  instinct  with  them,^ 
the  women  here  are  not  behind  Ihnir 
sjsterf!  in  other  landb^,  H'  a  jnan  can  bt^ 
persuaded  to  finance  her  jnore  coatly 
garb.  80  it  is  thnf  im  ^iierial  (iccasions 
the  women  appear  all  decked  out  in  fine 
gold  ehAins,  earringa  and  ornaments  and 
wr;ipf>f*i]  in  porgeons  cloths,  Each  tribe 
has  its  individaal  costumi^s,  htkI  1  lieiv  nre 
over  forty  different  tribes  in  the  Gold 
Coast  alone. 

Strartffe  SffCiai  CtistomB 

Tn  genera)  a  woman  in  AVcvst  Africa  is 
looked  upon  priinarily  as  a  coni-piver  of 
children  and  a  preparer  of  food,  Cons«- 
([uenlly^  upon  reaelijiig  the  age  of  pubcr^ 
ty  it  isn't  Ion*;  linfiire  ?;lre  in  sold  as  a 
wife.  When  a  maiden  is  of  marriageable 
age  ghe  is  arrayed  in  the  family  iinory 
and  pj^rorted  through  the  village  streets, 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  she  is  reHiTy 
lo  etnhiirk  on  the  fr^va  of  matiimony.  Suiiuj 
tribcfc  isolate  their  daugUtcrt^  at  this  a^^e 
for  a  period  ot"  from  six  weeks  1{)  >;L\: 
moiitli:^,  during  which  time  they  urt^ 
t}iu*s]ii  uiftJy  behavif^r  ami  "how  to  obey 
the  voice  of  the  drums  when  daneirg". 

In  the  Gold  Coast  polygamy  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  domestic  peace,  but  ratlier 
is  looked  npon  by  Oie  wornei]  with  favor^ 
for  it  means  lightening  of  their  burdens, 
On  this  point.,  the  following  news  item  in 
the  London  Sundae/  Pictorial,  October  30, 
1949,isof  inlen-sl: 

Four  ^jf  the  iwccty  nine  wives  of  dc^'onty- 
year-old  Rawnle  Kangflh,  tribal  chief  of  Aso 
tin  ({jold  Coaat)  gave  birth  to  triplets  during 
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absence  of  some  such  factors  the  power 
to  perform  these  cures  must  be  traced  to 
Satan  himself  (and  his  demons) ;  a  case  of 
transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of 
lights  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  unwary.  That  his  servants  at 
times  do  have  supernatural  powers  the 
Scriptures  repeatedly  show, — 2  Corinthi- 
ans 11:14;  Exodus  7:12, 13;  Acts  16:16-19. 
Thus  from  the  Scriptures  we  see  that 
Christians  should  not  expect  cures  for 


themselves  nor  to  be  able  to  cure  others. 
Those  claiming  to  do  so  can  lay  claim  to 
no  Scriptural  precedent.  For  Christians 
today  the  commission  is  not,  "Heal  the 
sick,"  but,  "This  good  news  of  the  king- 
dom will  be  preached  in  all  the  inhabited 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  a  witness  to  all 
the  nations,  and  then  the  accomplished 
end  will  come,  '*  Or  put  more  briefly : 
"Preach  the  word."— Matthew  24:14,  New 
World  Trans.;  2  Timothy  4:2. 


The  Rise  of  Oleomargarine 


^fiJN  THE  latter  part  of  the  year  1869 
1  someone  applied  to  the  owner  of  a 
wharf  on  the  Thames  for  space  on  which 
to  erect  a  butter  factory.  The  extravagant 
rent  offered  induced  the  owner  to  investi- 
gate. He  discovered  that  the  tenant  really 
intended  to  make  something  that  would 
pass  for  butter,  and  this  from  Thames 
mud.  After  some  chemical  treatmeJit  a 
pure  white  fat  could  be  obtained  from  the 
mud.  The  product  sold  well."  (New  York 
Times,  Feb.  12,  1950)  Butter  substitutes 
still  sell  well,  but  they  are  not  made  from 
Thames  mud! 

Substitutes  for  butter  today  usually 
come  under  the  legal  term  "oleomargarine" 
{United  States),  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  term  Oleum  meaning  oil  and  the 
Greek  word  ?nargarites  meaning  pearl. 
After  years  of  experimenting,  Hippolyte 
Mege-Mouriez  obtained  an  English  patent, 
also  in  the  year  1869, 

In  his  quest  for  a  butter  substitute  Hip- 
polyte had  noticed  that  when  cows  were 
fed  on  lean  rations  they  kept  on  giving 
milk  but  lost  in  weight.  From  this  he 
reasoned  that  their  fat  was  being  utilized 
for  the  fatty  content  of  milk,  and  so  he 
set  about  to  perfect  a  process  that  would 
duplicate  the  cow's  machinery  for  turn- 
ing animal  fat  into  butterfat.  His  process 
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waS:  "(1)  crushing  fresh  beef  suet  and 
washing  it  with  water;  (2)  warming  and 
digesting  the  washed  suet  with  artificial 
gastric  juice;  (3)  separating  the  softer  fats 
from    the    harder   stearin    by    filtration ; 

(4)  digesting  and  emulsifying  the  soft  fats 
with  water,  milk,  sodium  bicarbonate, 
mammary    tissue    and    yellow    coloring; 

(5)  solidifying,  washing/ and  salting  the 
resulting  emulsion  of  fat  and  water"  He 
claimed  the  result  to  be  "a  fatty  body 
identical  with  butter". — Ency.  Brit 

Today,  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar* 
garine  not  only  rendered  beef  fats  (oleo 
oil,  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock)  are  used  but 
also  neutral  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil, 
coconut  oi],  palm  oil,  etc.  In  addition  to 
milk,  a  smaJl  amount  of  butter  is  used, 
giving  it  a  butter  taste,  and  salt.  To  utilize 
the  oils  they  must  be  hardened,  which  is 
done  by  a  process  known  as  hydrogena- 
tion.  By  forcing  hydrogen  into  a  tank  of 
heated  oil  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst 
such  as  nickel,  the  oil  can  be  solidified  to 
the  extent  desired. 

Oleomargarine  has  weathered  many  at- 
tacks to  become  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  domestic  fats  in  the  world.  Particu- 
larly in  the  United  States  has  it  had  a 
stormy  legal  battle.  Legislators^  knowing 
that  big  business  is  ever  ready  to  adul- 
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when  the  mother  wag  carrying  her^  then 
the  mother  would  have  shared  it  and 
died  too- 

A  husband  is  expected  to  provide  his 
wife  with  food  and  an  annual  change  or 
two  of  raiment.  Provided  with  a  home, 
the  wife  has  the  right  to  bring  her 
mother,  grandmother  and  sisters  in  to 
share  it  with  her.  The  husband  is  also 
expected  to  set  his  wife  up  in  a  trade, 
for  every  woman  carries  on  some  kind  of 
trade.  The  market  in  every  town  is  run 
by  women.  Trading  is  part  of  every  wom- 
an's occupation.  If  she  is  unfortunate 
and  fails  in  business  the  husband  must 
set  her  up  again,  but  if  she  loses  in  three 
business  ventures  he  is  not  obligated  to 
Btand  further  finaticial  losses.  A  wife 
and  her  mother,  in  the  matter  of  money, 
are  as  one  person.  If  she  obtains  money 
from  her  husband  to  help  her  mother  he 
cannot  ask  for  it  back. 


As  in  other  lands  the  women  here  have 
fallen  victims  of  some  bad  habits,  one 
of  which  is  their  slavery  to  tobacco.  They 
smoke  itj  they  chew  it,  and  they  snuff  it 
Many  fine  women  here  are  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  demon  godsj  and  in  this 
service  they  act  as  mediums  for  the 
evil  spirits. 

B"qt  aa  we  take  a  parting  look  at  the 
West  African  woman  lei  ns  see  her  in  a 
costume  of  bright,  variegated  colors  with 
a  pretty  headtie  in  the  seething  market 
place  among  the  ^alls  of  iish,  yam  and 
cloth.  That  is  an  ideal  place  for  us  to 
part,  forj  after  all,  it  is  a  woman's  busi- 
ness. There  she  is  at  home  and  never 
more  happy  than  when  she  is  calling  out^ 
to  her  fellow  traders,  crying  out  her 
wares,  or  bargaining  heatedly  with  a  cus- 
tomer. You  wouldn't,  by  any  chance,  want 
to  buy  a  fish  to  take  home  1 


^^ 
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Do  You  Seek  the  Way  to  Life! 


i  ^M  Sod 


"-    yjt^twh 


If  you  do  you  will  find  this  proverb  of  interest: 

''There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but 

the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

— Proverbs  14:12. 

The  course  which  se<?ms  right  to  you  may  not  meet  God's 
approval.  Life  seekers  miist  turn  to  the  Giver  of  life  to 
determine  what  is  required  of  them  and  then  walk  in  the 
way  He  directs.  The  book  "Let  God  Be  True"  will  aid  yon 
immeasurably  to  attain  to  life  by  pointing  out  the  truth 

from  God's  Word, 

- — ■■  ■  ■ — w  ♦  ■ — ^^ — 

WATOHXOWER'  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y, 

I  want  a  copy  of  the  buok  "Let  God  Bg  Tru^'.  Pteasc  send  one  for  the  enclosed  33c. 


->-■-  .'^■^'   'J^    -■ 


'  '.■    .."1-    ■  ■    :■     '■■  ■    ■!    '^ 
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CtLincfl«  Advance  Id  Korea 

^  U.N.  forces  continued  their 
I'etreat  before  the  Chinese 
eommiinists  in  Korea*  Over- 
whelming numbers  of  Chinese 
troops  swarmed  southward 
past  the  38th  parallel  into 
South  Korea.  Refugees  clogged 
the  roads  ahead  of  them.  Seoul 
was  in  panic  as  advancing  Red 
armies  approached  again. 
While  the  war  with  the  Chi- 
nese was  going-  on,  China 
was  being  supplied  materials 
from  the  U.S.  Senator  O'Con- 
nor said  (12/31  that  10,500,000 
pounds  of  scrap  rubber  had 
gone  to  China  since  June.  Ves- 
sels loaded  with  giobds  for  Red 
China  were  ordered  unloaded 
(12/6y  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment (12/8)  forbade  U.S. 
ships  "anywhere"  to  carry 
grood&.to  communist  areas. 

CeastV'Flre  Committee  Set  Tip 

^  The  problem  of  getting  the 
Chinese  communist  army  out 
of  Korea  w§s  dieciisfied  in  the 
U,  N.>  and  the  Chtnese  in- 
formed India  tl2/9>  that  they 
were  willing  to  join  in  confer- 
ences if  they  would  be  recog- 
nized on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  countries,  and  if  all 
Far  Eastern  problems  would 
be  discussed.  The  U.  S,  refused 
to  consider  the  problem  of  Ko- 
rea if  it  is  tied  together  with 
negotiations  on  Formosa  and 
other  Far  Eastern  affairs.  The 
U,  N.  General  Assembly  then 
voted   (12/14)    to  request   the 
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Assembly  president,  NasroUah 
Entezam,  of  Iran,  to  "consti- 
tute a  group  of  three  persons 
including  himself  to  determine 
the  basis  on  which  a  satisfac- 
tory cease-f3re  in  Korea  can  be 
arranged  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  soon  as  possible". 

War  Fears 

<^  Fears  that  the  Korean  war 
would  explode  into  a  major 
world  conflict  were  expressed 
repeatedly  durinj^  December. 
Canada's  e?ttemai  affairs  min- 
ister, Lester  Pearson^  said 
{12/4):  "Everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
war  in  Korea  from  becoming 
a  war  against  China,"  Philip- 
pine president  Quirino  sai d 
( V2/4) :  "Mankind  is  facing 
its  most  desperate  hour,"  and 
'*any  chance  spark  that  passes 
the  vigilance  of  the  world's 
most  responsible  leaders  may 
ignite  the  explosion  that  can 
blow  us  to  dusr'.  In  Washing- 
ton, President  Truman  said 
(12/5 J  that  remaining  firmly 
with  the  U.N,  ''is  the  only 
way  out  of  an  endless  circle 
of  force  and  retal ia tio n ,  vio- 
lence and  war — which  will  car- 
ry the  human  race  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages  if  it  is  not  stopped 
now".  Pope  Piijs  asked  112/6) 
for  prayers  to  avert  a  new 
war,  A  Chinese  communist 
paper,  Tke  Current  Affairs 
Journal,  published  in  Peiping, 
had  said  (11/51  that  Western 


Europe  would  "soon  be  liber- 
ated", as  soon  as  the  U.S. 
"starts  the  world  war".  One 
hopeful  note  was  sounded, 
however,  hy  Britain*s  foreign 
secretary  Ernest  Bevin  (12/14) 
when  he  said  he  doubted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  "take 
the  plunge  into  war", 

TrumatL  PrD(^lalm&  Emergency 

<^  In  a.  historic  radio  broad- 
cast (12/15)  President  Truman 
announced  that  the  U.  S.  was 
being  placed  on  a  virtual  war 
footing.  He  proclaimed  a  na- 
tional emergency^  said  the  peo- 
ple should  consume  less  ol  the 
good  things  they  have  enjoyed, 
work  longer  to  produce  more 
munitions,  and  "create  mili- 
tary forces  strong  enough  to 
convince  the  communist  rulers 
that  they  cannot  gain  by  ag- 
gression". He  said  that,  while 
"war  is  not  inevitable",  the 
U.  S-  does  not  intend  to  engage 
in  "appeasement"  of  commu- 
nism. He  said  the  U.  S,  will 
fight  for  the  U,  N,  if  necessary, 
increase  her  armed  forces 
from  2,500,000  to  nearly  3,500,- 
OOO  within  a  few  months^  ap- 
ply price  controls  (the  first 
were  on  automobiles) /and  will 
multiply  plane  production  Ave 
times,  combaf  vehicles  four 
times,  and  electronics  equip- 
ment four  and  a  half  times, 

Truman-'Attlee  Conferenoe 
'^>  The  "grave  risk"  of  a  new 
world  war,  together  with  Pres- 
ident Truman's  reference  to 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  if 
necessary,  brought  British 
prime  minister  Attlee  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  and  Truman 
held  six  meetings  (12/4'8>. 
They  stated  that  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  both  na- 
tions are  the  .same.  Determina- 
tion was  expressed  to  fight  to- 
gether  in  Korea,  with  "no 
thought  of  appeasement".  They 
differed  on  the  Chinese  Corn- 
munist  i£sue-  The  British  favor 
a  friendly  attitude  toward 
Peiping,  while  the  U.  S,  vigor- 
ously opposes  it.  Truman  told 
Attlee  that  he  hoped  the  atom- 
ic bomb  would  never  have  to 
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be  used,  and  that  Attlee  wauld 
be  informed  of  any  change,  In 
the  situation,  Attlee  said  he 
was  "completely  satisfied"  by 
his  talk  on  this  subject  with 
Truman- 

UniverMl  Military  Tntliilnif 
^  The  demand  for  universal 
miUtary  training  in  the  U.  S. 
has  been  repeated  by  many 
officials  and  organizations^ 
Among  them,  General  Elsen- 
hower saJd  1 12/7),  "Your 'news- 
papers look  discouraging  and 
there  is  Wack  news.  .  .  ,  We 
cry  for  peace  and  there  is  no 
peace,"  and  he  said  it  might 
be  necessary  to  put  '^all  of  our 
young  men  back  In  uniform"* 
The  Association  of  American 
Universities^  officials  in  labor 
unions  and  others  have  re- 
quested military  service  for 
all  youth.  The  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  (12/14)  sug- 
gested reducing  the  high- 
school  course  to  three  years  to 
allow  for  ''universal  national 
service  from  all  our  young 
men  and  women  within  cer- 
tain age  limits".  Meanwhile 
the  army  has  increased  its 
manpower  requests  to  160^000 
recruits  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 70,000  more  than  previ- 
ously planned,  bringing  its 
strength  to  at  least  1,250,000. 
In  Washington  congressional 
leaders  met  with  Truman 
(12/13)  and  agreed  to  build 
military  strength  at  utmost 
speed. 

Dectflions  on  Beds  and  Spl«s 
^  The  first  of  three  important 
court  decisions  regarding  spies 
and  communists  was  the 
unanimous  reversal  by  the 
U,S-  Court  of  Appeals  (12/5) 
of  Judith  Coplon's  espionage 
conviction  in  New  York,  It  de- 
clared that  her  "guilt  is  plain", 
but  that  the  F.B.I,  used  illegal 
methods  in  arresting  her.  Four 
days  later  in  Philadelphia 
Harry  Gold,  confessed  messen- 
ger for  a  Russian  atomic-bomb 
spy  ring  during  the  last  war, 
received  a  30-year  sentence, 
the  maximum  penalty,  longer 
than  that  recommended  by  the 
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attorney  general-  The  Judge 
stated  that  the  severe  penalty 
was  "to  deter  others"  from 
committing  similar  crimes. 
Then  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
ruJed  (12/11)  that  a.  person 
does  not  have  to  tell  in  court 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  commu- 
nist, as  the  constitution  pro- 
vides protection  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Ball  Strike 

4*  Since  railway  employees 
struck  last  August,  U,  S,  rail- 
roads hive  been  under  govern- 
ment seizure.  Negotiations 
have  continued,  but  withoutfre- 
sults.  Then,  to  press  their  de- 
mands, Chicago's  railroad 
yardmen  reported  sick  or  just 
failed  to  show  up  C12/13).  The 
walkout  gradually  spread  to 
other  major  cities.  Freight 
movements  stopped.  The  post 
office  put  an  embargo  on  par- 
cel post  right  at  the  peak  of 
its  seasonal  rush.  In  Truman's 
broadcast  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  (12/15)  he 
said  the  strike  interfered  with 
troop  and  supply  movements, 
and  called  on  strikers  "in  the 
name  of  your  country'*  to  re- 
turn to  their  posts.  This  they 
did.  The  dispute  was  not  set- 
tied,  tjtit  negoti3itions  contin- 
ued. 

Population  Increase 

^  Census  figures  for  1950 
show  Alaska's  population  to  be 
128,643;  Hawaii's,  499.794,  and 
Puerto  Rico's,  2,210,703,  This 
is  a  growth  since  1940  of  77,4 
per  cent  for  Alaska,  18.1  per 
cent  for  Hawaii,  and  18.3  per 
cent  for  Puerto  Rfco. 

Aid  to  Britain  Halt«a 

#  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Brit- 
ain was  suspended  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  more  than  a  year  ahead 
of  schedule,  by  a  Britlsh-U.  S. 
agreement  (announced  12/13). 
Total  allotments  to  Britain 
have  been  $2,694,399,000,  Brit- 
ish chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
explained  in  a  radio  broadcast 
that  this  was  about  £53  for 
eVery  British  household  and 
had  cost  each  U.  S.  household 


£18.  He  said  that  the  British 
surplus  would  be  eaten  up  by 
defense  requirements,  how- 
ever, so  there  was  no  hope  for 
an  improved  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  ssime  d&y  Britons 
heard  that  their  meat  ration 
would  be  cut  again  Decem- 
ber 31,  to  a  little  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  a  week,  or  just 
over  half  what  they  received 
a  month  earlier.  To  compen- 
sate, the  sugar  ration  will  go 
up  from  8  to  10  ounces  a  week 
and  cheese  from  2  to  3  ounces. 

Franco  Demands  Gibraltar 

^  In  an  official  Falange  party 
newspaper  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  demanded 
(12/10)  that  Britain  return 
Gibraltar  to  Spain.  He  hinted 
broadly  that  its  return  would 
leave  Madrid  more  disposed  to 
help  the  North  Atlantic  pow' 
ers.  Four  days  later  lira 
speech  before  the  Cortes  (par^ 
yhament)  the  Spanish  foreign 
minister  declared  that  the  Fa^ 
langist  regime  has  won  the 
fight  for  acceptance  among 
the  Western  powers.  However, 
the  return  of  ambassadors  to 
Spain  by  the  Western  powers 
has  met  several  sn^gs.  France 
at  least  temporarily  abandoned 
the  proposal  when  the  Socia)- 
ists  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  cabinet  (12/13)  if  an 
ambassador  were  appointed. 

Proposal  for  German  Army 

<%  In  Germany  the  Western 
government  at  Bonn  (12/12) 
rejected  the  compromise  pro- 
posal reached  by  the  Atlantic 
Pact  nations  to  incorporate 
(^rman  units  into  a  unified 
European  army.  The  French, 
with  a  fear  of  German  mili^ 
tarism,  had  insisted  that  the 
units  be  only  the  size  of  com- 
bat teams,  but  the  Germans  in- 
sisted  on  practically  an  entire 
German  army  with  "full  equals 
ity"  for  German  troops.  In 
Eastern  Germany  (12/15)  the 
communist  parliament  unani- 
mously approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding death  by  beheading  for 
all  (Germans — Eastern  or  West^ 
ern — who  co-operate  with  the 
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conflict  In  FrcBch  politics.  Cath- 
olic parochial  school  atiidents  rep- 
resent approxlmat&ly  one-flftti  of 
Pfench  atudenta  and  their  ae- 
mands  have  split  the  parliamen- 
tary majority  iato  two  oamps?. 
The  tiishop  of  Lae^n  In  April 
ur^ed  his  hearers  to  susppnd  pay- 
uient  of  their  taxes  until  aici  for 
paroclilai  schools  is  provided.  Ex- 
I'liisive  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  about 
if71,500,00O  a  year  is  spent  ou 
thtiae  religious  schools,  and  in 
rhy  Avchdioceae  of  Paris  alonw 
the  parocliiiil  primary  schools 
fost  .fl.^iS.OOO  »  year.  Opponents 
111'  state  iiiil  to  these  schools  point 
vigorously  to  loiitj-standlng  tra- 
ilitiutia  of  SPparatioti  of  church 
and  state,  and  strict  lay  cliarae- 
tor  of  eihicatioii  suppoi'ted  by  tax- 
ation. They  malatain.  tiiat  it  is 
no  more  reasonable  to  t;rant  tax 
n^ductions  to  tliose  who  rel'iise 
pnblic  education  than  tu  those 
who  use  private  ehnies  in  prefer- 
encs  to  public  hospitals.  Mean- 
while the  controversy  ^^ontinues 
ana  is  one  of  the  major  dangers 
to  the  atahllity  of  the  pr^jscnt 
coalition  government. 

They  Didn't  Strike: 

^  In  Paris,  where  the  police 
were  forbidden  to  atrik?,  they 
stood  at  their  posts  (5/19)  and 
wattlied  the  confuaWn  of  a  major 
traffic  jam.  Passenger  cars,  truclcs 
and  busses  piled  up  for  blocks 
while  the  police  checked  drivers" 
license*,  headlights,  braJten,  rear- 
view  mirrora  and  CDKine  nuai- 
berB.  It  was  their. way  of  (temoii- 
atratiny  ioipatience  with  the  gov- 
ernment's delay  in  meetins  their 
demands  for  reciasslHcnfion  aiid 
a  pay  increase. 

¥oath  March  in  Berlin 

^  Pot  months  there  had  been 
great  fear  that  the  Whitsuntide 
{May  28)  march  of  Gevumn  youth 
in  Berlin  would  bring  violent  ac- 
tion. It  was  claimed  that  at  tiiis 
time  the  communists  placned  to 
take  over  all  of  tlie  city.  In  "West 
Beiltn  13,000  GermiLu  policemen 
and  8,000  U,  S.,  British  and 
French  soldiers-  were  on  coinbat 
alert,  equipped  with  full  battle 
gear  and  supported  with  tanks. 
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The  youth  i-aUy  began  May  24  in 
tb«  Bast  (Oommunist)  zone  and 
vcas  cllmased  when  a  half  million 
youths  in  rigid  order  paraded 
throug^Ii  historic  Unter  den  Lin- 
den and  flowed  across  into  the 
Western  zones  (5/28).  For  near- 
ly eight  hours  the  communist 
yrmtlis  in  Berlin  demonstrated  in 
jL  rainstorm,  with  belligerent  mot- 
toes, caricaturea  of  Western  lead- 
ers, and  large  portraits  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  The  threateDed  vio- 
lence did  not  materialize.  Many 
wlio  oi>scrv€;d  thi:g  demenstnation 
reralled  simlJar  dlispjajs  in  Berlin 
of  tlie  Hitler  youth  in  former 
jea  v^. 

Use  Koch  Faces  Xew  Trial 

%>  The  wiff-  of  a  wartime  Xa^.i 
commander  of  Bviclienwald  con- 
centration camp,  Use  Koch,  waa 
released  from  prison  in  1949  on 
the  advice  of  a  L'.  S.  ariuy  review 
board,  hut  was  rearrested  by  the 
(iennan  authorities  and  was  in- 
dicted (j/25)  Uit  Instigating  the 
murder  of  German  prisoners  in 
Biii-henwald.  The  prosecutor  said 
riiat  iie  would  show  evidence  that 
she  made  lampshades  from  tat- 
tooed human  slcin  of  the  prLson- 
ers  she  had  ordered  killed. 

South  African  Racial  Dispute 

^  I>espite  the  ruhng  of  a  South 
.African  court  against  racial  seg- 
i'epation  (0/22)  the  goverBraent 
announced  that  the  practice 
would  be  continued  on  atate- 
uwned  railroads.  Further  legis- 
lation was  advanced  in  tho  South 
African  Assemhl,v  to  make  ''pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of 
separatH  areas  for  different  ra- 
cial groinis  lay  compulsion  if  nec- 
essary". Theophllus  E.  Zfonges, 
minister  of  interior,  said  that  the 
dangers  of  mised  communities - 
has  been  frequently  confirmed, 
such  as  at  tlie  Durban  riots  last 
yeaf.  The  yoi'th  Afi'icim  Indian 
Cimsi'ess  called  on  tlie  IJ.  ^'. 
(i)/2Si  to  outlaw  Ihf.  government, 
.stating  tlmt  its  racial  seKregation 
is  a  "serious  challenge  to  worhl 
peace"  and  a  "sinister  design  to 
imprison  the  entire  nonwhite 
population  in  separate  racial 
ghettos  and  locations  where  they 


will  te  reduced  to  the  status 
of  poverty-atrlcketi  IflbOterS  and 
serfs'*.  Konwhjte  oi^anJzations 
were  plaoning  a  '"National  Day  of 
Mourning"  In  protest  to  the  legiS' 
lation.  It  would  be  a  24-ho«r  ces- 
sation from  work  on  the  part  of 
all  nonwhitea,  and  would  consid- 
erably hamper  the  country's  ac- 
tivities that  depend  to  a  consid- 
erable desree  on  nonwhite  labor. 
Tlie  president  of  the  Indian  Con- 
gress said,  "It  is  better  to  pro- 
test by  staying  indoors  and  pray- 
ing than  by  demonstrating  in  tlie 
streets  and  5,'ettius  shot." 

Tigris  Floods  Baghdad  Area 
■^  Three  ihousand  houses  col- 
hipwMl  in  the  aacient  city  of 
HaKhdad,  in  Iraq,  when  rampag- 
ing,' flood  waters  completely  sur- 
roundetl  the  city  (Q/17).  Engi- 
neers blasted  the  dikes  along  the 
Tigris  river  above  the  city  to  re- 
lease the  swirling'  water. 

Burma's  Many-aided  War 

•^  One  Bunna  rebel  group,  the 
White  Ean<l  People's  Volunteer 
Orsiiiiiaation  (I'.V.O.),  offered  & 
preliminary  agreement  (5/25)  for 
a  country-wide  surrender.  It  Is 
estimatoi  tiat  they  number  more 
than  10,000.  But  this  would  mean 
the  surrender  of  only  one  of  the 
;,'overnment's  three  major  foea, 
for  EurtTiia'g  civil  war  is  maay- 
sided  and  the  communists  and  the 
Karen  tribesmen  are  fighting  to 
:set  up  a  state  of  their  own. 

Southeast  Asia  Conference 
^  Seven  British  Commonwealth 
nations  mot  in  Syilpey,  Australia, 
to  consider  economic  aid  to 
Hontheast  Asia.  They  decided 
(5/17)  to  set  aside  a  fund  of 
.?22,40<),000  for  aid  during  the 
next  three  years,  to  send  techni- 
ciaBs  wherever  they  are  most 
needed  In  Southeast  Asia,  to  send 
youths  from  those  countries  to 
CoiQiJionwealth  universities  and 
industries,  and  to  ihvite  South- 
east Asian  countries  to  draw  up 
plans  for  industrial  development 
iinfl  modernized  agriculture,  oom- 
launlcations  and  transportation. 
The  Commonwealth  will  consider 
further  aid  for  these  developmente 
this  fall. 
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"The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet/'  says  the  prophet  at  Isaiah  14:7.  Surely 
he  did  not  refer  to  the  present  stormy  and  troubled  day.  Disturbing  world  conditions 
keep  men  and  nations  in  an  unsettled  state' of  mind. 
Will  peace  and  quiet  ever  come  to  mankind? 

The  hope  and  desire  of  all  right-loving  men  is  for  a 
peaceful  worM.  Then  life  could  really  be  sweet  and 
serene.  The  Watchtoioer  magazine  points  out  how  and 
when  this  condition  foretold  by  the  prophet  will  be 
brought  about.  It  bases  its  proof  and  information  upon 
God's  Word  the  Bible.  Evidence  that  a  glorious  pros- 
pect of  eternal  life  in  a  paradise  earth  is  within  reach 
of  all  Icinds  of  men  is  set  forth  in  this  magazine.  Ob- 
tain your  copy  by  subscribing  now.  For  $1.00  per  year, 
24  issues. 
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MASTERS  OF  INTOLERANCE 


LOVKKS  of  freedom,  libertv,  tnitk 
and  righteousness  liate  rdigious  in- 
tolerance.  Wbetltcr  Oatholipj  Protestant 
or  otherwise,  tliey  tlc:5pi^e  bigotry.  Vol- 
tKemselves  they  ^varit  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom to  think  and  speak  wliat  they  believe 
to  be  the  trutli.  They  want  liberty  of  ac- 
tion to  follow  whatf^oever  course  they 
deem  best.  And  with  tolerance  they  allow 
others  the  same  freedom  and  liberty.  If 
they  bad  their  way,  intolerant  and  o^j 
presijive  forces  would  be  forever  ban- 
ished from  tbifc?  globe  in  order  that  uU 
races  aixd  people  might  live  together  in 
peace  and  unity.  It  is  theref-ore  witJi 
f^reat  concern  that  freedom-loving"  peo- 
ple view  the  menacing  g^rowth  of  intol- 
erance^  that  threaten,s  to  destroy  the 
democratic  freedoms  which  have  already 
been  obtained. 

What  for(^es  are  behind  this  growing 
aiiti-freedom  Jiiovenieiit?  Who  are  tbu 
master-minds  fomenting  and  promoting 
intolerant  religious  hatred  and  bigotry? 
Some  of  you  Catholics  arc  the  most  tol- 
erant citizens  of  the  community.  You 
may  kuow  some  Protestants  on  the  other 
hand  who  are  very  intolerant.  Therefore, 
if  you  are  a  sincere  Catholic,  you  may  he 
very  iimeh  shocked  to  learn  that  thy 
greatest  agitators  of  intolerance  ari.* 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy. W^hile  this  statement  may  at  first 
startle  and  jar  you,  if  it  is  the  truth 
backed  up  witli  indisputable  proof,  then 
you  are  not  olTended,  but  are  glad  to 
learn   it.   An  honest  Catholic  wants  to 
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kiiow  the  trutli,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  declared:  '"The  truth  shall  make 
you  free/'  (Jobii  8:32)  But  how  is  one 
to  know  that  this  bold  statement  in  the 
truths 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether 
tJiosG  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
are  breeders  and  promoters  of  religious 
intolerance  is  to  read  their  official  teach- 
ings, doctrines,  edicts,  encyclicals  and 
proclamatioBS  on  the  matter,  AlsOj  and 
more  particularly,  one  should  observe 
t}ieir  actions,  ^inoc  these  often  speak 
louder  and  more  emphatically  than 
words.  It  is  therefore  in  the  sjpirit  of 
frank  and  honest  investigation,  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  learu  the  truth,  that 
every  lover  of  religious  freedom  is  in- 
vited to  review  oftieial  Catholic  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  tolerance. 

Catholic  doctrine  and  interpretation  of 
"tolerance"  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
church,  the  su]>reme  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed  representative  of  (rod,  and,  con- 
sequently, all  wlio  oppose  the  papacy  are 
rebels  against  God,  guilty  of  even  great- 
er crimes  than  adultery,  treason  or  mur- 
der. Going  further,  the  Catholic  Church 
also  claims  it  lias  divine  authority  to 
proscribe,  regulate,  suppress  and  even 
Mil  opponents  whom  she  labels  as  "her- 
etics", ''schismatics"  and  "infidels".  All 
she  needs  is  sufficient  power  to  enforce 
iter  "authority"-  Stated  in  other  words, 
the  Catholic  teaching  is  this:  good  can- 
not sanction  bad;  truth  cannot  approve 


error;  right  cannot  tolerate  wrong;  and 
since  the  Catholic  Church  is  good,_  true 
and  right,  she  is  compelled  to  he  intol- 
erant toward  a!I  others  because  they  are 
all  bad^  all  false  and  all  wrong. 

The  merits  of  this  doctrine  will  he  dis- 
cussed later.  The  point  here  is  that  this 
teaching-  is  the  basic  reason  why  the 
Hierarchy  is  so  insolent  and  bigoted,  so 
intolerant  and  so  implacable,  so  stub- 
bornly irreeoncilablo  and  relentless  in  its 
opposition  to  others,  so  devoid  of  mild- 
ness or  gentleness  or  forj^ivencss  toward 
all  who  disagree  with  it.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  this  intolerant  at- 
titude is  not  necessarily  held  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  Catholic  population,  for 
they  are  only  "children  of  the  CEinrdi'^ 
and  are  no  part  of  the  ofRcial  organiza- 
tion. In  fact,  the  Catholic  population  in 
coamopolitan  communities  are  quite  tol- 
erant and  only  when  stirred  up  by  their 
hierarchical  masters  do  they  display 
Ugly  intolerance. 

Put  Protestants  to  Death! 

The  Catholic.  Encyclopedia,  vohimo  ]  4, 
page  766,  says  that  (he  Catholic  Church 
'Veg^arda  dogmatic  intolerance  not  alone 
as  her  incontcwtahle  right,  but  also  as  a 
sacred  duty".  Moreover,  it  is  argued  by 
this  authority  that  since  God  tolerates 
no  strange  gods,  the  Catholic  Church 
"can  tolerate  no  strange  ChurcheB  tie- 
side  herself".  Hence,  "a  strictly  logical 
consequence  of  this  incontestable  funda- 
mental idea  is  the  ecclesiastical  dogma 
that  outside  the  Church  there  is  no  sal- 
vation." Quoting  another  authority: 

To  this  day  relij^ioiis  intolt^rani-c  finds  its 
tirmest  foundation  in  the  belief  tiiat  there  is  no 
salvation  outside  tlie  [Ciitliolle]  Cliuroh.  .  .  . 
Hercties  are  more  inisphievoua  than  ordinary 
criminals  and  to  rid  the,  earth  of  them  is  a  ju.'^f, 
beneficent  and  necessary  work. — Tlas^tijigs' 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vol.  TX, 
p,  751. 

A  former  general  of  the  Jesuits  in  a 
treatise  on  canon  law  expounds  this  same 
intolerant  doctrine  when  he  writes : 


As  concerns  the  relations  'of  the  Catholic 
Churoh  with  other  religious  associations,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  ah  religious  associations  of 
unbelievers  and  all  Christian  sects  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church  as  entirely  ille.giti~, 
mate  and  devoid  of  all  right  to  exidence.— 
Wf'rni;,  Ju.t  Dpcfetixliiini.,  vol.  I,  p.  13. 

It  is  therefore  no  secret  that  officially 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  Prot- 
estants, called  by  them  "heretics",  are 
not  only  .devoid  of  any  right  to  exis^t  but 
they  should  he  put  to  death!  To  be 
explicit : 

■  ApoHtasy  and  heresy  are,  as  criminal  rebel- 
lions against  (.ioiJ,  far  more  serious  than  high 
treason,  iiiurdtiT,  or  adultery.  But  according- 
to  lioni.,  xiii,  1  sqq.,  the  secular  authorities 
have  the  right  to  punish,  espctdally  grave 
crimes,  with  deaths  consequently,  "Heretics 
may  he  not  only  exeommunicated,  but  alao 
junlly  put  to  death."  (St.  TLonias.  II-II,  Q. 
xi,  a.  ^}—€ath.  En.,  v.  14,  p.  768, 

The  blood-stained  historical  pages  of 
the  Inquisition  horribly  testify  that  this 
Roman  Cattiolie  doctrine  of  intolerance 
has  been  both  held  to  in  theory  and  car- 
ried out  in  atdion.  Both  prea<;hed  and 
practiced,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
'"heretical"  Protestants  were  tortured 
and  killed  during  that  frightful  ordeal 
of  man's  history,  an  account  of  which  to 
read  is  bound  to  rile  the  passions  and 
emotions  and  sic^kcn  any  sane  person. 

You  protest  that  in  most  instances  it 
was  tlie  civil  authorities  and  not  those 
of  the  Chareli  that  actually  put  the  "her- 
etics" to  death'?  Quite  true,  but  you  will 
not  deny  that  the  civil  powers  were 
merely  "swords  of  the  Church"',  and 
hence  the  Church  bears  full  respouHibil- 
ity  for  the  executions.  Pope  Boniface 
yiri  Kct  forth  thiy  fact  in  his  bull  on 
papal    snpremacv,    U'tmm    Sancimn,    in 

(1)  "L'luler  the  (-(iiifrol  of  iTie  Church  arc 
two  swords  .  .  ,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular. 
.  .  ,  (2)  Bolh  swords  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Church;  tfie  spiritual  ia  wielded  in  the  Charch 
hy  the  hand,  of  the  <:iergy;  the  secular  is  to  be 
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employed  /t^r  the  Church  by  the  hand  of  the 
civil  autliority,  lilt  under  tJie  direction  of  the 
spiritual  power,  (3)  The  one  sword  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  other  .  .  .  for  the  spiritual 
power  has  the  right  to  establish  and  guide  the 
secular  power,  and  also  to  judge  it  when  it 
does  not  act  ris^litly. — Catk  En.,  t.  15,  p.  126. 

In  the  eyes  of  papal  authorities  tliose 
dripping  civil  swords  mii^t  liave  been 
wieided  "rif?litly",  for  the  medieval  kill- 
ing of  Protestants  was  not  coud<imned. 
Far  from  admitting  any  wrongful  guilt, 
the  Roman  Church  attempts  to  justify 
her  participation  in  tlie  Inquisition's 
slaughter.  For  example: 

TheologianK  and  canonists,  the  highest  and 
the  saintliost,  stood  by  the  code  of  their  day 
[which  decreed  death  for  "heretics"],  and 
Hought  to  explain  and  tu  juiitify  -it.  .  .  .  They 
argued,  moreover,  that  it  the  death  penalty 
eould  be  ris:!htly  inili<^t<id  on  thievot^  and  forg-- 
ers,  who  rob  us  only  oi*  worWly  goods,  how 
much  more  righteously  on  those  who  chrat  u.s 
out  of  supernatural  goods — out  of  faith,  tho 
sacraments,  the  life  of  tho  soul, — Catk.  'En., 
V.  S,  p.  35. 

Again : 

The  Oliurch's  lejirishition  on  heresy  and  her- 
t:tics  is  often  reproai^hed  with  eruelty  and  in- 
tolerance. Intolerant  it  is.  .  .  .  But  such  in- 
tolerance iti  cHSf-ntial  to  all  that  is,  or  moves,  or 
lives.  .  .  .  Cruelty  only  comes  in  where  the 
pnnishmcnt  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Oppiments  say ;  Precisely;  the  rigours  of 
the  Inquisition  violate  all  humane  fuelings.  We 
answer:  they  offend  the  feclingw  of  later  ages 
in  which  there  is  less  regEird  for  the  purity  of 
faith;  but  they  did  not  antfiKonizi^  thn  feelings 
of  thei^  own  time,  when  licrm-  was  looked  on 
as  more  malignant  than  treason.  .  .  .  Toler- 
ation came  in  only  tvhen  fniih  tt-ent  oiit; 
lenient  me^asures  were  resorted  to  only  where 
the  power  to  apply  mors  ncvere  jneGsarcs  was 
wanting. — Cath.  En.,  y.  7,  p.  262. 

R.  C.  Double  Standard  of  Tolerance 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  has  doggedly  held  to 
its   teaching  on  intolerance,  and  niany 
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popes,  including  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIIT, 
have  restated  their  exalted  position  of 
bigotry.  In  his  "Syllabus  of  Errors", 
Pius  ^  IX  condemned  the  idea,  that  men 
are  free  to  confess  and  embrace  what- 
soever belief  they  deem  to  be  the  truth. 
And  Leo  XITI,  in  his  encyclical  Immor- 
tale  Dei,  declared :  "It  is  not  lawful  for 
the  State  ...  to  hold  in  eqnal  favot 
different  kinds  of  religion." 

Some  honest  soul  may  come  forth  with 
tlie  assertion  that  all  this  belongs  to  the 
moldy  past,  that  it  is  no  part  of  this 
present  century  of  enlightenment  and 
freedom;  that  the  Hierarchy  has  mel- 
lowed with  age,  has  reformed  and  altered 
its  doctrine  and  lias  grown  quite  tol- 
erant. In  support  of  such  a  thesis  these 
facts  are  called  to  the  witness  stand : 
participation  of  Catholics  in  the  Con- 
ference oC  Cliristians  and  Jews,  support 
of  Brotherhood  Week-,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  blasts  in  tlie  public  press  against 
bigotrj'  as  being  un-Aniericanj  Pope 
Pius  XTI's  Five  Peat^e  Points,  plus  such 
other  matters  as  Catholic  GI's  fighting 
and  dying  on  battlcliehls  so  that  the 
deraocratie  principle  of  rehgious  free- 
dom ndght  lire. 

These  facts,  Sioweycr,  if  dispassionate- 
ly erosH-examined  in  tlie  light  of  Rome's 
international  political  policies  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  completely  fail  to  dis- 
solve the  Tlierarchy's  guilt  of  intol- 
erance. Any  informed  person  knows  that 
Spellman's  repeated  charge  that  all  are 
big-ots  who  oppose  the  Catholic  campaign 
to  take  over  the  American  schools  is 
nothing  more  than  throwing  sand  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  lest  they  see  the  Hier- 
archy's t^inister  plot  now  in  progress  to 
undermine  and  destroy  American  liber- 
ty and  freedom.  Calling  others  "bigots" 
jy,  the  old  trick  of  the  robber  crying 
"Thief!  Thief!"  And  the  next  time  a 
papist  begins  to  cry  over  how  many 
Catholic  (il's  fought  for  America,  dry 
his  tears  and  sober  him  up  by  telling  him 
how  many  more  Catholics  fought  for  the 
Axis  powers  against  America,  and  that- 


with  the  blessing  of  the  Catliolic  clergy  perfectly  logical  to  those  of  Franco's 

in  the  Axis  eamp  w^o  prayed  for  their  gang.  Says  Dr,  Manual  HaestrOj  press 

victory!  attache    of   the    Spa^i^L.   Embassy   in 

Nijj  li*+  not  deceived,  yon  honest  Catli-  Washinjzrton^  in  writing  to  the  New  York 

olies  and  Protestants,  the  Hierarchy's  Herald  Tribtme^  Msreii  8, 194:9 -/'liCRth- 

odioia!  doctrine  has  not  chanced.  They  ohc  doctrine  is  indexible  and  does  not 

still  have  a  double  standard  of  "tol-  admit  compatibility  with  other  creeds, 

erance^!  one  prat^ticed  when  they  are  a  and  if  the  ^panif^h  Stain  hug  proclHiTned 

majority,  ruling  as  tliey  did  during  me-  itself  officially  Catholic,  our  attitude. i«  a 

dieval  times;  the  other,  preached  when  logical  consequence  of  our  belief s" 


Bigotry  and  intolerance  Unchanged 
Tlie   Catholic  Church  coiisidters   Wv 


they  a  re  ia  a  auinbrity,  fightingr  for 
poweFj  as  in  Anieriea,  ''Tolerance/'  they 
define,  is  the  "patient  forbearance  in  the 

presence  of  an  evil  which  one  is  unable  twentieth  century  "tolerance"  at  best 
or  unwilling  to  prevent".  (Caih,  En.,  only  a  ten»porary"devico  to  turn  prefiont 
V.  14,  p,  763)  "When  in  tJie  minority,  the  (.yilg^  auch  as  democratic  freedom.s  and 
Catholic  Church  exerciseu  **paticnt  for-  Uliertieh,  ti>her«dvaiilnt^e. 'Tlieprt^^ent- 
bearance"  t>f  evil  ^'heretics",  biding  the  day  legislation  against  heresy  has  lost 
time  when  she  hopes  to  have  sufficient  nothinj;  of  its  ancient  severity;  but  the 
power  to  again  crush  her  opponents  to  penalties  on  heretics  are  now  only  of  the 
death*  Bhe  is  tolerant  "whenever  the  Hpiritunl  order."  (rn^A, /[;«..>.  7,  p.  260) 
granting  of  it  ensiiml  ^lealer  advaii-  lUr  canon  law  (legislation)  has  not 
tago  than  disadvantage"*  {Catk.  En.,  chaoged  and  the  penaitiea  are  only  less 
V*  14,  p.  772)  Even  a&  their  St.  Thomas,  jsevere  because  llit^re  is  no  "secular 
the  fellow  who  j)reached  that  heretics  sword"  to  execute  "heretiow'.  She  still 
may  be  put  to  death',  said  in  another  ijolds  to  her  fundamental  doctrine  of  in- 
breathe at  times  other  religions  ^Van  b«  loleramt^;  hlie  still  teacJiew  that  iiitoU 
tolfirated  eitber  because  of  some  good  france  is  a  natural  law  of  self-preser\^a- 
that  results  from  tliem  or  hecjiiise  nf  tion  and  not  an  evil;  she  still  claims  she 
some  evil  that  is  avoided"."5^«mm(iTAc-  has  the  right,  if  not  the  power,  to  put 
ologica^  IMI»  Q.x,  a,ll,  ri'otpslnii(s  lo  death.^See  Catholic  En- 
If  this  double-talk  is  all  confusing  as  nfclopedia,  copyrighted  in  this  century, 
to  when  the  Catholic  Cliurch  preaches  IJJlt),  voL  7,  pp.  'li^l^'li^l;  voL  8^  p.  ;i6; 
tolerance  and  "vvlien,  as  "her  iucontcj^t-  vol.  14.  p.  763. 

able  right"  and  *'sacred  ihily*' (C«/A-i^r.  Want  more  pi-ooi'  that  ofhciallv  tho 

V.  14,  p,  76^),  slie  practiv^es  intolerance,  (.'atholic  Churdi'd  dogjiia  oi"  intoleram 


slie  practiv'es  intolerance. 
ii.s  Veuillot  cun  straighten 


•:V. 


then  maybe  Loui.s\euillot  cun  straighten  ],iih  ,i,,l  rhaii^^^il  dnrin^^  the  last  fifty 
you  out.  Veuillot,  lagged  by  Pope  Leo  v^ars?  Then  here  it  is.  Kev,  I^'ather  Har 
Xni  as  *'Lay  Father  of  the  Churchy  ncy  of  the  Pauli;5t  Fathers  wati  asked  the 
states  to  non-Catholics:  "When  you  are  question:  "Does  the  Catliolic  Churcii  re- 
masters, we  claim  i)erfect  liberty  for  gard  Protestants  as  heretics,  and  does  it 
ourselves,  in  accordance  with  ynur  ]»in-  not  believe  and  teach  that  heretics  should 
ciples.  When  we  are  masters,  in  accord-  he  punii^hed,  even  with  death  if  neces- 
ance  with  our  prmciT>les,  we  will  refuse  tiaryf*  In  answer  Ha.rjiey  said:  "Cer- 
\i  to  you."  (Lecky,  Btmocracy  and  Lib-  tainlv  the  Church  does  consider  Prot 
ertp,  II,  p.  25)  In  other  words,  in  Prot-  oetante  heretics.  ...  1  do  not  doubt,  if 
eatant  countries  like  America,  the  Cath-  tJiey  were  strong  enough,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Clmrch  demands  tolerance,  but  in  olic  people  w^ould  hinder,  even  hy  death 
countries  like  Franco  Spain,  she  returns  if  neeeeeary,  the  spread  of  such  errors 
intolerance.  But  such  double  dogma  is  through  the  people.  And  I  say  rightUj 
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50.-"— The  New  York  Herald,  May  7, 1901. 

Want  more  proof!  In  their  book,  The 
State  and  The  Church,  1922  and  1937  edi- 
tions,  page  38,  the  late  Monsignor  J.  A. 
Ryan  and  M.  F.  X.  Millar,  S.  J.,  say : 

But  constitutions  can  be  changed,  and  non- 
Catholic  sects  may  decline  to  such  a  point 
that  th«  political  proscription  of  them  may 
become  feasible  and  expedient.  Wfiat  protec- 
tion would  they  then  have  against  a  Catholic 
State?  The  latter  could  logically  tolerate  only 
such  religious  activities  as  were  confined  to  the 
members  of  this  dissenting  group.  It  .could  not 
permit  them  to  carry  on  general  propaganda 
nor  accord  their  organization  certain  priv- 
ileges that  Jiad  formerly  been  extended  to  all 
religious  corporations, 

Want  more  proof?  The  offi<?ial  publica- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  diocese,  The  Tablet, 
Nov.  5, 1938,  asserts  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage the  Church's  claim  to.  the  right  to 
kill  "heretics",  when  it  says : 

If  the  State  has  the  right  to  punish  treason 
with  death,  the  principle  is  the  same  that  con- 
cedes to  the  spiritual  authority  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  ...  She  [the  Church]  had 
and  she  has  the  rigiit  and  the  power  to  guard 
her  interests  and  her  life.  An  attack  of  faith  is 
a  blow  at  her  heart.  Self  defense  implies  the 
right  to  tafee  anotiicr's  life,  when  this  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  one's  own  life.  .  .  .  The  pow- 
er of  capital  punishment  is  acknowledged  for 
every  ptri'vet  Kotioty.  Now,  by  the  will  of  the 
Lord  Jt^sus  ('hrist  liimselt,  the  Church  is  a 
perfect  sut^icty,  and  as  such  it  lias  the  right 
and  powcf  to  take  means  to  Hafe-guard  itM 
existence. 

Want  more  proofs  In  the  Amerkiin 
EixUsiastical  Review  (Jan.  1946,  pp.  3o- 
37),  B'rancis  J.  Connell,  C.  S.  S,  R.,  blows 
his  war  trumpet  and  calls  on  all  Cath- 
olics not  to  yield  "a  single  inch  to  thfi 
idea  that  a  person  is  free  to  believe  what 
he  wishes".  Moreover,  Connell  a&serts : 

No  one  can  have  a  real  objective  right  to 
practice  any  but  the  true  rehgion,  and  Cath- 
olics believe  that  Catholicism  is  the  only  true 
religion,  whieh  God  commands  all  men  to  ac- 
cept. Every  other  religion  is  false,  and  opposed 
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to  God's  plan  for  man^s  salvation,  and  it  is 
egregious  error  to  gay  that  anyone  has  the 
right  to  accept  it.  ,  .  .  It  ill  behooves  any- 
Catholic  of  our  day,  particularly  any  Oatholie 
priest,  to  compromise  or  to  equivocate  in  pro- 
pounding this  doctrine  through  fear  of  offend- 
ing those  not  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Freedom  of  Worship  for  Catholics  Only 

Do  not  think  Pope  Pins  XIFs  Five 
Peace  Points  have  been  overlooked. 
Asked  the  question,  "When  Pope  Pius 
XH  in  his  Christmas  message,  1942,  re- 
ferred to  'the  right  to  worship  God'  as 
a  fundamental  right,  did  he  mean  that 
everyone  has  a  true  right  to  practice 
whatever  religion  he  deems  to  he  true  f ' 
the  official  magazine  for  all  priests  thus 
answered : 

Although  the  sovereign  pontiff  did  not  fur- 
ther qualify  the  significance  of  "religious"  and 
"worship",  these  words  can  refer  only  to  ifte 
Catholic  religion  and  worship,  if  the  word 
"right"  be  taken  in  its  proper  objective  sense. 

For,  if  there  is  anything  basic  in  Catholic 
teaching,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God 
established  only  one  religion  and  imposed  on 
all  men  the  obligation  of  embracing  it ;  conse- 
quontly,  no  other  religion  has  a  real,  objective 
right  to  exist  and  to  function.  .  .  , 

Again,  a  person  may  have  a  civil  right  to 
practice  a  false  religion,  and  to  grant  such  Uli- 
erty  may  be  tlie  most  feasible  poHey  even  in  a 
C^athplic  country.  ,  .  ,  But  it  must  be  empha- 
sized, such  a  ejvi!  right  by  no  means  indicates 
that  false  religions  have  a  material  right  to 
exist,  or  that  their  members  have  a  natural 
right  to  practice  X\i^m. "^American  Ecclesiasti- 
cal RerView,  Feb.  1944,  p.  142. 

Let  this  once  and  for  all  settle  any  mis- 
understanding that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  is  in  favor  of  religious  free- 
dom for  any  outside  its  own  cult!  Car- 
dinal Spellman's  article  in  the  American 
Magazine  on  bigotry  was  only  dust  for 
Protestant  eyes,  for  at  the  same  time 
for  Catholic  consumption,  The  Rosary, 
pubhshed  by  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
avowed  that  the  warning  against  tol- 


erance  toward  rrotestanta  wouH  con- 
tinue to  be  sounded  "till  the  ktst  heretic 
is  lying  cold  in  his  grave". 

If  there  yet  remains  one  doul>t6r,  if  yet 
one  more  proof  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy  is  intransigent  in  its  fanatical  in- 
tolerance, then  let  the  official  Jesuit  or- 
gan, published  in  Home,  speak: 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eonvineed, 
through  its  divine  prerogatives  of  being  the 
froly  Irue  church,  mist  demand  the  rifiht  to 
freedom  for  herself  aiona.  ...  As  to  other 
religions,  the  Chnrch  will  cettaitily  never  draw 
the  eword  [for  it  is  a  civil  sword  shf^athed  in 
tha  power  of  the  state],  but  she  will  require 
that  by  iegitimal^  means  they  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  propagrate  false  do<'lrine.  Oonsequ^nt- 
Ij",  in  a  state  wher<i  the  jnajority  of  the  people 
are  Catholic,  the  Church  will  require  that  legal 
existence  be  denied  to  error  [meaning  non- 
Cfltbolic  beliefs],  and  that  it  religions  minori- 
ties actually  exist,  ihey  shall  have  only  a  dt 
facto  existence,  without  opportunity  to  spread 
their  beliefs.  .  .  . 

In  some  countries  [like  America],  Catholics 
will  be  obliged  to  ask  full  religious  freedom  for 
all,  resigned  at  being  forced  lo  cohabitate 
■where  they  alone  should  rightfully  be  allowed 
to  live.  But  in  doing  this  the  Church  does  not 
renounce  her  thesis  ,  .  ,  but  merely  adapts 
herself, — La  Civilid  CattoUca,  April,  1948. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  review, 
the  whole  structure  of  Catholic  iiitol- 
erjwice  has  been  huilt  upon  tbe  theory 
that  Boman  Catholicism  is  of  divine 
origin,  but  any  reputable  Bible  scholar 
knows  that  the  "primacy"  and  "suprem- 
acy" doctrines  of  this  organisation  have 
absolutely  no   Scriptural   foundation. 


Rather,  these  theories  and  doctrines  are 
solely  baaed  on  worthless  traditions, 
opinions  and  teachings  of  mortal  men. 

^.  Any  serious  student  of  history  also 
knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  not  of  apostolic  origin.  Instead  of  be- 
ing set  up  and  established  by  Jesus  or 
the  apostles,  it  was  brought  to  birth  300 
years  after  Christ  when  Constantine  the 
Great  took  a  desenerate,  apostate  and 
adulterous  so-called  "Christian"  or^an- 
i^.ation,  bred  it  with  the  pag^anisrn  of  his 
day,  and  produced  an  illegitimate  off- 
spring that  was  later  crowned  as  a  queen- 
ly state  religion  with  palace  and  head- 
quarters, not  in  heaven,  but  behind  the 
earthly  walls  of  Vatican  City,  no  less, 
upon  the  very  site  and  foundation  of  a 
pagan  temple!  Manifestly,  then,  this  or- 
ganization has  absolutely  no  grounds  for 
claiming  she  is  the  true  church,  the  only 
church  with'  a  right  to  exist.  Tliere  is 
therefore  no  basis  for  her  intolerance. 
Freedoro-loving  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, as  well  as  nonchurohmembers, 
throw  off  these  shackles  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry!  You  do  not  want  civil  dic- 
tators to  imprison  you.  Then  do  not  allow 
ecclesiastical  mastfjrs  to  bind  you  men- 
tally with  tlie  Dark  Age  chains  of 
intolerance.  Freedom  and  ,  liberty  of 
thought,  opinion  and  action  are  to  be 
exercised.  Take  full  advantage  and  make 
full  use  of  them.  Follow  the  apostle 
Paul's  advice;  "Prove  al!  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  (1  Tiiessalo- 
nians  5;  21,  Douay)  The  truth  thus  ob- 
tained will  make  you  free  of  all  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  fear- — the  three 
ingredients  of  intolerauce. 


*Shc  5m  o/  S^^^^ 

Time  maj^azine  tella  of  n  game  that  Italian  children  now  play,  called  "To  Knme  in 

Holy  Tear",  It  is  the  prr>rluiTt  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  is  plHved  by  spirjning;  a  wheel  to 

determiie  the  HMmber  of  sijuares  (51)  in  all)  tlint  the  pbyer  jnoy  advance  en  route  to  the 

Vatican,  If  he  lands  on  certain  eqiiares  he  is  ppnahzed  by  having  to  gn  back  a  number 

of  square$  and  losing  a  turn.  The  w-orst  penalty  is  attached  to  square  49,  which  sends  the 

player  alL  the  way  back  to  5,  which  is  marked  "Religions  Instruetion".  Why  auch  a  heavy 

penalty?  Why,  square  49  is  labeled  with  tbe  horrible  word,  "Protestants." 
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AWAKE  I 


SUPER 
SUBMARINES 

Deadly  Dragons  of  the  Deep 


MODEKN-DAY  monsters  that  lurk  be-  chine,  not  a  living  thing,  and  therefore 

neath  the  surface  of  the  sea  lie  in  did  not  come  under  God's  law  that  all 

wait  for  tlieir  prey  with  a  venom  more  living  things  must  produce  only  their 

deadly  than  any  fictitious  sea  serpent's,  own  kind,  and  the  monster's  descendants 

a  death-dealing  power  greater  than  all  have  evolved.  They  now  have  a  new  kind 


the  fire-breathing  story-book 'dragons  ev- 
er concocted,  and  with  a  liercGness  that 
puts  to  shame  the  feeble  imaginations  of 
all  the  superstitious  storytellers  who 
have  ever  lived. 

These  sea  monsters  were  bom  without 
fanfare.  In  their  infancy  they  seemed  to 
be  merely  man's  attempt  to  mimie  the 
fishj  who  swim  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  an-d  many  do\ilited  tKeir  ability  to 
survive.  At  one  time  they  were  propelled 
by  foot  pedals,  at  another  time  vsome  of 
them  had  wheels  with  which  to  roll  along 
the  ocean  floor. 

But  when  they  began  to  grow  they 
struck  fear  into  their  maker s^  until  in 
World  War  II  they  were  monstrous 
death-dealing  serpents  of  the  sea.  Their 
size^  Length,  310  feet.  Displacement, 
1,700  tons.  Their  power?  Four  large  Die« 
sel  engines  producing  the  total  of  6,400 
horsepower.  Their  sting?  They  destroyed 
countless  human  lives,  and  sanlt  20,000,^ 
000  tons  of  shipping  in  that  war ! 

This  man-made  monster^  the  sub- 
marine, had  one  disadvantage.  One  thing 
hindered  him.  He  could  hold  his 
breath  while  under  the  water^  but 
he  eould  not  breathe  there.  Usual- 
ly he  came  to  the  surface  at  night 
to  breathe,  for  actually  he  was  a 
surface  craft,  a  boat  that  had 
been  designed  to  go  under  the 
water  when  he  was  afraid  or  when 
he  wanted  to  strike  an  enemy. 

But  this  monster  was  a  ma- 


of  nostril,  made  by  man's  hands,  that 
enables  them  to  breathe  under  water,  so 
now  they  can  go  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean  without  coming  up  for  air.  Where 
formerly  they  could  stay  under  water 
for  only  a  few  hours,  they  now  can  stay 
down  for  weeks  at  a  titne. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
one  of  them  stayed  under  water  for  30 
^ayfe.  Science  }iews  Letter  said  that  one 
was  down  70  days.  In  September  1949  a 
French  submarine  traveled  2,000  miles  in 
17  days  without  coming  to  the  surface, 
and  in  April  19o0  a  United  States  sub- 
marine remained  submerged  on  the  entire 
21-day  trip  from  Hong  Kong  to  Hawaii, 
5,200  miles !  These  and  other  astounding 
reports  show  that  modern  submarines 
are  not  limited  to  the  few  hours  that  they 
can  hold  their  breath  under  wtiter,  but 
that  they  can  remain  under  water  indefi- 
mtfely,  a\tVLDTigVi  B^iW  getting  their  air 
from  the  surface.  There  is  now  no  need 
for  them  to  come  up  except  for  food, 
fuel,  or  more  weapons  of  destruction. 
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SIMPLE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  SNORKEL 
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TheAmaaiiHffSnorkei  used  tor  the  snorkel  end.  periscope  nmke 

Thfi  new  no&tril  that  has  been  dev«l-  detection  even  more  difficult  by  reducing 

oped  for  the  aubmariiie  is  Fiimply  a  means  the  reflection  of  radar  wovea.  If  it  is  ob- 

or  providing  air  at  emieing  depth,  aiid  served,  the  sTiorVel  t'^Hn  lie  hw-iilwl  ui  and 

18  a  modeni  adaptation  of  a  principle  the  submarine  can  proceed  entirely  under 

used  hy  ancit^nf  Mavagea  who  breathed  water,  uain/i^  its  batteries  for  power.  Ra- 

through  hoUow  reeds  while  hiding  in  dar  can  be  bounced  oflf  the  moon,  but  it 

swamps.  It  ia  called  Q  "enorker  ill  Aiiier-  won't  show  a  submarine  that  is  a  few 

ica/'sfihiiorkel'*  in  Germany,  and  "snort"  feet  under  water. 

in  Britain.  It  consists  of  twn  Lubes  that         Thn  Duleh  produced  the  snorkel  about 

extend  from  the  conning-tower  of  the  1938.  The  Allies  rejected  it  during  the 

submarine  to  the  surface.  The  lon>?cr  of  war*  ha  they  t'eU  that  it  was  not  worth 

the  two  tubes  sticks  a  funt  or  two  out  of  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  change 

the  wator  and  has  an  air  intake  about  th*>  nx^er  their  faetones,  Tli**  Nnv.is  nt^wA  it 

BiKe  of  a  watermelon,  through  which  it  from  Holland  and  immediately  set  ahout 

draw»  the  frnMh  air  that  sustains  life  in-  producing  it,  and  it  appfnut^d  on  (Jprman 

Bide  the  Bubmarine  and  oj>*ratps  tlie  1iq^»*  siihiimriijf>s  jpi  li>44* 
Dieaelenpincp.  When  a  wave  washes  over        T!i*^  sn^irhel  chunff^d  thrt  ontirn  onm* 

it  the  snorkel's  intake  valve  automatical  pkxioii  <it'  mihmarin*^  warl'arp,  and  it  \i* 

ly  closes  so  tfiat  water  will  not  be  taken  ht-li+^ved  thai  if  tfje  (lermanN  had  jirnlten 

in.  The  ehorter  tube  is  for  exhaunt  him!  it  and  tlie^ir  nthpr  Kubmarine  devpjop- 

doea  not  havp  to  be  above  the  water,  A  mcntp  into  use  in  the  Atlantic  in  timo  the 

subniarint^,   while  breathing  through  a  entire  European  war  would  l>ave  lasted 

enorkel,  can  oruise  as  much  hh  50  or  OO  many  more  montbs, 
f«et  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  days 

or  even  for  weeks.  It  can  operate  its  Die-  Gaining  Speed  Under  W^ter 
Bel  engines  to  prntwl  llie  boat,  or  use  When  the  European  war  ended,  Eng- 
them  to  charge  the  batteries,  so  that  Ihe  land,  America  and  Rweeia  got  some  of 
«norkel  can  be  drawn  m  and  the  B«b-  these  (jerman  submarines,  Americau 
tnarine  powprwl  by  electricity,  with  no  aiitliorifit^N,  w}J(I^e  suhmariiies  cuuld  do 
connection  with  the  surface  whwlwiif^v^-r,  eij^ht  to  eleven  knots  under  water,  were 
When  the  batteries  need  recharging  the  surprised  to  learn  that  ttic  Gfcrmans 
Bnorliel  can  be  raised  while  air  IS  drawn  ^v^re  almost  readv  ti?  produce  a  sub- 
in  to  operate  the  enginnH  tiM  they  gener-  marine  that  could  have  traveled  fust*»r 
ate  the  electricity,  and  then  it  can  be  under  water  than  United  States'  sub- 
pulled  down  again,  chas^erfi  suid  destroyers  could  have  pur- 

The  military  advantage  of  tlie  snorkel-  sued  it  on  the  surf  act-. 
equipped  submarine  over  the  older  type        A  snorkel  converts  a  submarine  into  a 

that  had  to  come  to  the  surface  and  rely  craft  that  can  stav  under  water  indefi- 

on  the  cover  of  darknei^s^  to  protect  it  nitely,  but  does  m\\.  iidd  ti>  its  Kjjj^nd.  Tii 

from  the  enerav  while  the  batteries  wpr«  double  the  speed  ot  these  underwater 

recharged  is  obvious.  With  the  develop-  monstera  requires  draptie  changes,  hut  a 

mentofrajlar,  ships  and  planes  could  see  project  to  do  this  was  instituted  in  the 

through  the  darkness,  hence  the  proteo--  United    States    under    the    code   name 

tive  covering  no  longer  existed.  With  the  *'Guppv',  which  raav  refer  to  the*  first 

snorkel  only  the  periscope  and  the  enor-  letters  of  ''(Jreater  Underwater  Propul- 

kel  appear  above  the  surface,  and  on  a  sion  Power",  with  h  ■  Y"  added  Lo  thu  end, 

radar  screen  they  appear  as  only  a  tiny  or  possibly  it  comes  from  the  name  of  an 

point  of  light,  hard  to  see  and  easier  to  innocent  little  tish,  the  **guppy",  that  may 

lose.  Anti-radar  coatings  that  can  be  l»e  suiimuLng  around  in  your  living- room 
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aqaftriuin*  Under  this  project  the  suh-* 
marine  and  its  conning-tower  have  been 
streamlined,  and  the  guns  have  been 
taken  off  the  deck  (it  is  the  first  naval 
craft  in  American  history  that  has  no 
guns).  Outside  it  is  described  as  being 
'*sleek  as  a  wet  sear^,  and  inside  its  bat- 
tery capacity  has  been  increased.  This 
effort  has  approximately  doubled  the 
submarine's  speed,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  may  abnost  double  again 
within  the  next  ten  years.  Such  advance- 
ments will  make  IVorld  War  II  sounding 
equipment  obsolete,  for  it  is  of  little  val- 
ue in  locating  submarines  at  more  tlian 
18  knot^. 

Revolutionary  New  Engines 

But  the  snorkel  and  streamlining  are 
not  the  only  new  advances  of  these  under- 
sea raiders.  Work  is  under  way  to  build 
ships  that  can  navigate  under  water  with- 
out any  contact  with  the  surface,  even 
without  getting  air  through  a  snorkel. 
The  German  Kreislauf  engine  provides 
one  means  of  doing  this.  It  is  a  Dieael 
engine  that  uses  its  own  exhaust,  sup- 
plemented by  injections  of  pure  oxygen 
from  oxygen  tanks. 

Another  type  of  engine,  partially  de- 
veloped in  Germany  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  is4he  revolutionary  new 
Walter  hydrogen-peroxide  engine.  Hy- 
drogen peroxide  {Contains  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  water  does,  and  in  this  engine 
it  is  broken  down  into  free  oxygen  and 
water.  These  are  fed  into  the  combuBtion 
chamber  along  with  fuel  oil.  The  steam 
pressure  from  the  combustion  chamber  is 
directed  into  turbines  that  drive  the  pro- 
pellers* The  power  output  in  relation  to 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  engine  is  re- 
ported to  be  enormous,  and  the  oxygen 
does  not  have  to  come  through  a  snorkel, 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  is  stored  in  the  ship  itself.  It  is 
claimed  that  with  such  an  engine  in  a 
U-boat  in  1944  the  Germans  achieved  a 
speed  of  24  knots,  and  that  is  faster  than 
the  best  of  America's  streamlined  ''Gup- 
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pies"  can  travel  today.  Difficulties  haTO 
been  encountered  in  producing  power 
with  this  engine,  the  greatest  being  the 
cost,  which  was  abnost  prohibitive;  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  Eussiana  launched 
a  submarine  with  a  Walter  engine  in 
1948,  and  American  submarines  are  be- 
ing built  so  that  this  new  type  of  engine 
can  be  installed  without  great  difficulty, 
if  it  proves  practical. 

A  discussion  of  power  for  underwater 
boats  brings  up  the' question  of  atomic 
propulsion*  Two  years  ago  the  Satur- 
day  Evening  Pont  (July  24^  1948)  said^ 
"Somewhere  over  the  horizon  lies  the 
prospect  of  atomic-powered  submarines. 
This  may  be  years  away^  but  it  is  a  possi- 
bility and  cannot  be  ignored/'  In  May 
1949  a  representative  of  General  Electric 
said  that  his  company  had  been  working 
for  more  than  three  years  on  problems 
connected  with  driving  navy  ships  with 
such  power^  but  that  uf^ft  of  it  for  ships 
was  far  distant.  But  such  work  continues. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  atomic- 
powered  submarines  are  just  around  the 
proverbial  corner^  but  two  companies  in 
the  United  States  (General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse)  are  now  working  on  dif- 
ferent atomic  engine  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  engineering  work  on  one  of 
them  is  said  to  be  far  advanced,  with  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  of  a  model 
engine  late  this  year.  The  New  York 
Times  of  April  26  carried  the  following 
news  from  Waphington^  D.C. : 

Adnoixal  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  chief  of  naval 
operalioESj  asked  Congress  today  for  authority 
to  build  a  submarine  propelled  by  atomic  ener- 
gy, to  be  ready  in  1952.  He  made  the  request  to 
the  House  Armed  Ser\'iees  Committee  at  a 
public  hearing,  »  ,  .  Otlier  ships  sought  by 
the  admiral  included  a  gnided-missiJe  cmisert 
a  250-ton  submarine,  on  which  no  details  were 
disclosed,  and  a  submarine  with  a  closed-cycle 
power  plant — an  underwater  vessel  requiring 
no  external  source  of  oxygen. 

If  atomic  power  is  made  available  for 
anbmarineEj  it  Trill  mean  that  the  problem 
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of  fuel  and  oiygen  for  the  en^^es  wiu 

prolDably  be  a  thing  iif  tlit?  past.  Then 
aulbmarincs  may  remain  under  water  as 
lo^g  as  supplies  of  ox^^cn  and  food  for 
the  creiv  Ihsi. 

More  and  Deadlier  Usev 

"Df^vi^opment  of  these  new  i?ea  mon- 
Hters  U  paralleled  liy  tiie  di.st^overy  of 
deadlier  neet?  for  tlipiih  Expeninent^ 
have  been  made  ti^int:  t(rriii  as  under 
water  troop  ^iiliJ^s,  n^.  mie-man  attiick  sub- 
niarincs,  for  mine-hiylnp:  in  MTii^my  uii- 
tersj  as  soa-i^oin^  rocket  plntfocjns,  Xa 
providt^  n  i  adar  i)ii:*ket  line  ior  prok^ction 
against  or^ciHv  siifrnji,  nin]  :ib  car;.''^* 
carriers  or  underi^oa  tankc^rsi  to  supply 
other  boats.  Authorities  have  pivdh'trtl 
that  Tniij«ti-  undt^rseus  entraf^enu'rifs  of 
the  future*  may  he  i'oii^Tlit  heluei'u  ^nh- 
marine**  and  Ifiat  die  suhinaiin*-  Mill  be* 
(Hinie  Llie  jiriiuary  in^^truiuent  <d'  attack 
inwarsof  tlie  fniun*. 

Tho  primary  weaf)on  of  ]>resejit  suh- 
marines  is  tho  t(^ri>edo,  hi  tint  last  ivar 
torpedoes  wi'j*^  lanarhei^  1^500  yards. 
Now  they  (?an  travel  10,(MlOyiir(]>.  urllout 
ofran^e  of  detection  CiquipmenL  Tliere 
are  VMrioUfs  types  of  torpedoes,  Soiue  arc 
aimed  directly  at  the  ejj**iiiy  whip,  otlierp 
seek  gat  and  destroy  tlieir  target  by  fol- 
lowing its  Kound  and  need  not  l>e  aimed 
directly  at  it,  while  a  tliird  kind  sveavea 
back  and  forth  in  a  predetennitii-d  pat- 
tern. When  shot  into  a  convoy  it  depends 
on  iLs  zig-zfti:  coverage  of  a  wide  urea  to 
find  a  target. 

The  Eiibmariiio  raee, today  eloscly  par- 
allels the  atomic  homb  race.  The  United 
States  belit^ves  that  it  is  outnmnbered 
three  to  one  on  submarines  in  the  Pjicifio- 
Ru.?eia  is  known  to  have  obtained  Ger- 
man snorkel -equipped  iiiibmarincM  at  the 
end  of  the  ^econt]  world  war^  and  numer- 
ous German  submarine  experts  have  not 


Deen  aeard  from  sinoe  th«  Iron  Curtain 
clamped  down.  It  is  not  known  what  con- 
fTihidions  (Ley  liave  made  to  Russian 
submarines.  It  is  understood  that  Russia 
has  over  27U  enbmarines  in  active  &erv- 
k*e,  while  the  United  States  has  only  70, 
with  lOt^  more  in  res(*rve.  AdiHirnl  Sht^r- 
niun  said  tliat  the  Russian  submarine 
fleet  "h  more  dangerous  than  the  entire 
rlajwini^se  fleid  was  to  United  K^tatets  se- 
eMn(y  at  the  start  or  World  War  1V\ 

Defcnt^c  aftaintjt  thi'se  new  fc:ubmflrin^a 
po.ses  ^reat  diJTicultiei^.  Sounding  devices 
foruiorly  uspfl^  imd  even  r^dMr,  prohuhly 
will  he  of  little  value  in  loeatinp;  thein. 
(irave  eonreni  ba.s  been  expref^^ed  bv 
ii:i.\  til  h*EidL'j>  ftver  the  state  of  submarine 
di*r(*nses.  Anti-su]nnjirinc  snliTnarinew, 
fully  e<|uii)ped  to  do  battk*  with  other 
snljuiarincf*  on  or  hencatli  the  jjurfnce^ 
an*  repni  ledl>  liiidt^r  (•(jji.s1ri)(*tii)ji.  Otljer 
<le\iees  to  kjcat*-  and  attack  these  a^^res- 
HOr.^  that  dwell  in  the  yea  are  i^aid  to  bt^ 
'^jivdit  uut  of  JIuck  li-oi^^ers*". 

The  olrj  world'i^  arnmnient  race  eon- 
linur?.  witii  atornie  hoinbi^r  with  ^nh- 
marinci?*  and  with  otlu-r  terrifying'  weap- 
ons of  (h.^striielifm.  Nnlifxit^  eontiniH*  l.o 
beat  their  ''plow^ljareti  into  sworda",  and 
to  iiriii  to  tlie  teeth  for  war  on  the  pjround^ 
JiJ  Iht'  air,  on  the  t^ea,  and  now  under  the 
sea*s  surface  But  sueh  preparations  for 
ploljal  war  artj  a  parf  of  tlie  signs  that 
Ciiri^t  ^ave  to  Hit!^  disciples^  indicating 
that  soon  tbi^  ri^hieons  jiew  earOi  will 
}>e  ^s^tabliwlit-d  under  the  direction  of  Je- 
hovah God  through  JMfrSon  Ciiri;;*  Jcsns, 
^luirLl^  the  divinely  inspired  prophecy 
recorded  by  Isaiah  fon«telling  the  re- 
versal of  this  armament  i^aee  will  be  ful 
fdled.  namely:  *'The5'  shall  beat  Ibeir 
swords  into  ph>vv\^)f^n'es,  H}h]  Ihf^ir  spK-ir.s 
into  pruningbooks;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  a>;ainst  nation,  neither  ^hali 
they  learn  war  any  more/' — Isaiah  2:4. 
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The  Communist  Control 

Law 


57  senators  either  disagreed 
with  his  reasons  or  feared 
the  political  repercussions 
of  voting  against  anticom- 
miinist  legislation,  for  they 
overwhelmingly  overrode 
Truman's  veto,  and  the  bill 
became  law. 


Will  it  control  cammunists? 
Will  it  offecf  trodifionol  Am^ncan  freedom? 


HOW  to  approach  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism has  been  a  political  hot  potato 
in  many  lands*  It  was  a  main  issue  in  a 
1949  Australian  election  campaign.  Pana- 
ma outlawed  the  party  April  29, 1950.  The 
same  year  Caiiada's  Houke  at  Commons 
decided  on  May  2  that  the  situation  was 
well  in  hand  there  without  having  to  out- 
law communism.  England's  Conservatives 
pledged^  to  "employ  every  legitimate  means 
to  combat  the  insidious  advance  of  com- 
munism'', but  opposed  outlawing  the  party. 

Anticommunist  legislation  was  tossed 
around  in  the  United  States  for  many 
months,  until,  at  last,  several  bills  were 
thrown  together  into  an  all-inclusive  com- 
munist control  law,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1^50  talso  called  the  '"McCarran 
law"  and  "H.R.  9490"),  which  was  rushed 
through  the  81st  Congress  just  before  elec- 
tion time.  It  was  an  extremely  controver- 
sial act.  Those  in  favor  said  it  is  needed 
to  ferret  out  and  stop  communists,  while 
those  opposed  called  it  a  "blunderbuss*' 
that  would  damage  all  civil  liberties,  but 
not  really  cripple  communists.  Truman 
vetoed  it  via  5,500  words  to  Congress, 

He  contended  that  it  would  actually  help 
the  cOKVvnwnists,  saift  it  was  too  ^^roafi  and 
dangei'ous,   yet   286  representatives   and 


A  Brief  Look  at  This  Law 

will  show  us  what  it  is  all 
about.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  and  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act-  It  totals  50  pages, 
more  thara  25,000  words,  and 
contains  many  different  legislative  pro- 
posals with  just  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  all  supposed  to  be  anticommunist. 
The  law  prohibits  conspiracy  to  "con- 
tribute to  tiie  establishment  within  the 
\^Tn\?^ft  ^VdLies  o^  a  \DtaVrtanan  aic'tator- 
ship".  It  forbids  communists  to  hold  any 
nonelective  employment  under  the  United 
States  government,  and  forbids  members 
of  communist  action  organizations  from 
engaging  '*in  any  employment  in  any  de- 
fense facility".  It  authorizes  the  publica- 
tion of  a  list  of  "defense  facilities"  (war 
plants,  laboratories,  railroads,  etc.)  and 
orders  each  such  facility  to  post  a  notice 
advising  employees  and  applicants  that  it 
comes  under  tkla  section  at  tjaa  la^ . 

It  denies  passports  to  commtinists  and 
requires  communist  organizations  to  regis- 
ter with  the  attorney  general  and  report 
the  names  of  their  officers,  the  money  re- 
ceived and  spent,  and  in  some  instances  to 
give  the  name  and  address  of  each  mem- 
ber. It  requires  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions to  register  individually,  if  the  organi- 
zation has  failed  to  register. 

It  bars  organizations  registet*ed  as  com- 
munist Irom  sending  puMcations  by  mail 
un less    th e    envelopes    or    wrappers    are 
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present-day  hat-dness*  It  was  a  gradaal  return  and  >;eLll«  down  after  the  war. 

process.  ""'Thi^  religion  of  a  Wjjite  Axis-  But  when  the  sbouting  and  txunult  of  wjtir 

tralia  is  no  sudden  burst  of  racial  bate  bad  died  down  the  government  b^g&n  a 

or  fear  of  invasion  r  it  is  a  slow-moving,  program  to  get  rid  of  al!  such  Asiatics, 

ever-ine reusing  political  philosophy  that  Ifost  went  readily,  with  the  governnient 

h^snowre^ehed  to  the  v(^r3'rootsor  Aii«-  paying  their  fares.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 

traiia's  ^omL'  (Hunt's  The  Risinf/  Tern-  the  minister  for  immi^ation,  Mr,  A,  A. 

per  of  tha  East)  Advocates  of  the  policy  Calwell^  to  do  tht?  dirty  work  of  removing 

maintained  timt  eheap  labor  would  jcop-  the  remainder*  Throughout  the  East  fr- 

ardizc  the  economic  security  cif  the  white  action  to  the  uprooting  of  those  who  had 

man  and  that  a  licavv  proportion  of  settlwl   down  here  was   one   of  bitter 

colored  population  would  destroy  his  ro-  resentment, 

cifll  standards-  On**    deportation   case    that   aroused 

Soon  aftf*r  deration  on  January  I^  public  opinion  was;  tliat  of  'Mm.  Annit 

1901,  thR  Commonwealth  U^f?an  to  unify  O'Keefe,  a  full-blooded  Indonesian  wnni- 

the   imniigration    laws    of    th^    sev*^iul  au  with  eight  children,  wiio  came  to  Aui^- 

statew,  oil  the  principk  that  non  Euro-  tralia  as  a  refiig****  in  1942.  In  1944  lier 

peans  were  to  })v  exrluded.  Thia  was  a  Ambonese  husband  was  killed  in  an  aii' 

moat  delicate  matter.  An   iirimigration  eraab,  and  in  11*47  she  innrried  an  Auj^- 

act  Bpeci^cai^'  exeludiug  Asiatie-s  nat-  tralj^ifj  imjjj)^)]  O'Keefe,  Jn  January  IIHS) 

urally   would    oSend    the    Indian    and  the  minister  for  immigration  iiiforme<l 

Japancee  governments,  Hence^  Britain  Mrs,  ()K.ccfc  that   she  had  only  one 

would  not  tolerate  any  affront  to  ilh's^!  tiionth  in  "which  to  leave  the  country.  The 

friendly   nalionf.  Ah  a  conBCquenee.  a  big  newspapprs,  glnd  (jT  arjy  opportunity 

plan,  a  cunning  artlftef^  already  tried  in  to  t^rack  the  Labor  government,  whipped 

Natal,  South  AfriettJ  was  adopted.  Tl.i>ro-  up  a  wave  of  t^ynipathy  for  the  family. 

vided   that  any  person  who,  on  Mn^  ]*ubJip  ojitnion  was  riuinin^  hot  when 

asked  to  do  bo,  failed  to  write  out  on  die  the  minister,  iV!r.  Calwell,  made  a  wpeeeli 

tation,  and  in  the  presence  (tP  an  immi-  in   Parliament  about  llio  case.  Among 

gration  officer,  a  passage  of  lifty  words  (illit*r  things  he  said  i  ''You  can  have  a 

m  any  preseribed  language  was  prohib-  White  Australia  or  a  T^kck  Australia, 

ited  from  entering  the  eoiintry.  This  tost  hut  a  mongrel  Australia  is  impossible. 

is  probably  the  world's  liardest  exami-  I  am  not  going  to  take  Ihe  tirf^t  stepF  to 

jjatioT),  as  nobody  has  ever  passed  if.  Kow  e.«t*nbli.'?h  pi-predenJ.s  whJHj  wJlJ  opejj  Ihe 

and  again  someone  with  a  knowledge  ot'  ilondgates.*' 

languages  has  put  np  a  fight,  bul  the  Tm-  A  stonn  of  protest  from  Dutch  and 

migration  Department  always  wins  in  As^ian  authoritiesi  greeted  his  comniwit, 

the  end,  for  if  atr  unwanted  nugrant  Along   witli    publif    t^ympathy   for   the 

passes  tiio  test  in  one  langiiMge  they  try  CKeefe?  rame  nnoney  to  contest  the  va- 

him  with  another.  It  is  simply  a  eolor  bar  Hdity  of  the  govermneat's  order  in  the 

Jfjg-b  Coni't  of  ATiiitrflJJa.   Th&  qji^sfJoj? 

JV kite  Australia  Today  wa^  whether  or  not  Mrs.  O'Keefe  was 

During  World  War  II,  when  the  Jap-  now,  bv  marriage,  an  Australian  citizen. 
aneBe  swept  over  the  ii?lands  to  the  north  On  March  18  the  court,  in  a  four^o-two 
of  Australia,  fifteen  thousand  refugees  decision,  said  "Yes  \  Licking  his  wounds, 
of  various  races  and  colors  were  given  the  minister  talked  of  "a  complete  over- 
temporary  sanctuary  here.  There  were  haul  and  eonsolidalion  of  the  Act", 
also  colored  s€rvice?nen  wfif>,dHriag^Ji^ir  Another  case,  with  intetnathn^l  corn- 
visits  to  Australia  in  the  war  years,  Imd  pliffntionSf  was  that  of  Sergeant  Lorenzo 
married  Australian  girls,  and  planned  to  Gamboa^  a  Filipino.  He  first  came  to 
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Australia  as  a  stretclier  case,  from  Ba^ 
taan,  in  19i2.  In  1943  he  married  an  Aus- 
tralian girl^  and  in  1946  lie  was  dis- 
charged from  the  American  army  in 
Brisbane,  Queensland.  Later  he  was  tt>ld 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  Australia  be- 
cause he  was  not  an  American  eitiaen. 
He  went  to  America,  re-enlisted  and  took 
out  papers  for  citizenship.  Thus  armed 
he  applied  to  the  Australian  authorities 
to  join  his  wife  and  child  in  Australia, 
liiit  he  was  refused  permission  for  even 
a  temporary  visit.  Oamboa  appealed  to 
General  MaeArthur  for  help  and  got  it, 
but  the  Commonwealth  rejected  even  the 
general's  appeal8.  Lorenzo  Camboa  was 
pood  to  fight  for  Australia  but  not  to  live 
there.  His  skin  was  brown ! 

But  does  the  average  Australian  ap- 
prove of  an  unrelenting  White  Australia 
policy  I'  A  survey  of  opinions  in  Sydney 
in  1947  showed  58  percent  in  favor,  of 
admitting  a  small  annual  quota  of  In- 
dians aixd  CM'aesfc,  VfMk  39  petcti^l  v;eie 
opposed  and  1^  percent  were  doubtful. 
Nevertheless,  talk  of  modifying  the 
policy  nieetrt  witli  i^harp  hostiUty.  Mr. 
Spooner,  a  member  of  Parliament,  suj,^- 
g^ested  at  a  church  forum  on  July  8, 1945, 
that  Australia  should  admit  Asians  on  a 
quota  system,  like  that  used  in  the  United 
States/When  Mr.  Spooner's  comments 
were  mentioned  in  Parliament,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Executive  Council  ai^ked 
him,  "Would  Mr.  Spooner  tlirow  a  spoon- 
ful of  tea  into  a  boiling  billy  and  still 
expect  to  have  plain  hot  water?  Once 
tlierc  i^^  any  compromit^e  on  the  White 
An  t^tralia  policy,  the  whole  policy  is  lost." 
Or.  as  Professor  Elkinsays,in  his  book  .4 
Whf(e  Ait.'itraUa:  "That  sU;E;gested  mod- 
ification of  the  policy  should  he  labelled 
heresy  is  in  keeping  with  its  .status  as  a 
national  dogma."'  And  again  he  writes, 
"So  it  has  become  an  article  of  faith,  nec- 
essary to  national  salvation — a  dngnm." 

The  Only  Salvation  for  All  Races 

The  nations  o?  Vlie  Eati\-  are  sVirring 
from  tlifeir  long  i-leep.  Once  contented  to 
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be  the  work  horses  for  the  Western  world, 
they  are  now  asserting  themselves,  and 
remembering  that  they,  too,  are  humanfi. 
With  their  assumption  of  independence 
thfiy  f  ef'l  the  strength  of  growing  power. 
No  longer  does  the  white  man  overawe 
them.  For  example,  China's  influential 
To  Kimg  Fao,  in  a  leading  article,  re- 
minds Australia  of  an  elementary  truth 
she  has  probably  f  orgot'ten :  "Mr.  Calwell 
should  remember  that  200  years  ago  Aus- 
tralia did  not  belong  to  the  white  people." 
Or,  as  tiie  Manila  Chronicle  solemnly 
warns :  "If  such  things  as  this  go  on 
[the  driving-  out  of  18  Malayans  who 
had  married  Australian  women],  World 
War  III  may  be  a  war  of  the  races."  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  from  now  on 
Asiatics  will  be  less  likel;^  to  take  the 
insult  implied  in  the  White  Australia 
policy — that  they  are  just  not  good 
enough  to  live  and  work  side  by  side  with. 
the  white  man. 

FoT  Australia  it  is  indeed  a  knotty 
problem.  To  maintain  the  policy  rigidly 
is  to  incur  the  increasing  hostility  of 
more  than  half  the  world's  population. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  politicians  of  all  par- 
ties say  that  any  modification  of  the 
policy  would  be  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge 
that  would  eventually  overthrow  the 
white  man  in  Australia.  Most  religious 
organizations  favor  modification  and  a 
quota  system.  But  their  patronage  Is  not 
the  genuine  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
Paul  said:  "God  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one 
.  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwelt  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Acts  17:24, 
2G)  The  clergy  do  not  believe  that  the 
colored  jnan  is  their  equal.  Their  outlook 
is  just  ai?  national  on  this  question  as  it 
is  on  taking  sides  in  war. 

Soon,  however,  God's  glorious  kingdom 
administered  by  Christ  will  transform 
this  earth  into  a  paradise  and  restore 
man  to  perfection,  Our  generation  will 
see  it.  Then  gony  forever  will  be  the  horri- 
ble racial  barriers  that  have  divided  men 
ni\o  5&nciefl  categories.  There  will  "be  no 
need  for  any  segregation  anddiscrimina- 
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they  have  ever  been  members  of  any  "oth- 
er totalitarian  party". 

Opera  singers,  musicians,  doctors,  busi- 
nessmen and  plain  citizens  arriving  in 
New  York  Were  hustled  off  to  Ellis  Island 
when  they  had  to  admit  that  they  had  been 
members  of  the  Hitler  Youth  or  joined 
Fascist  labor  organizations  or  other  total- 
itarian pEurties,  Hundreds  were  held.  Fi- 
nally in  sheer  self-defense,  the  Justice  De- 
partment ordered  all  visas  suspended-  The 
London  News  Chronicle  (October  13 ) 
commented,  "The  government  [in  Wash- 
ington] has  suddenly  taken  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  halting  in  their  tracks  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  world  who  are 
preparing  to  travel  to  the  United  States/* 

Italy  was  outraged,  Western  Germany 
was  hurt.  The  Italian  ambassador  said 
that  application  of  the  act  to  Italian  ships 
violated  the  United  States-Italian  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce.  Officials  esti- 
mated that  the  law  would  exclude  90  per 
cent  of  all  Germans  and  more  than  half 
of  all  Italians, 

Ironically,  Senator  McCarran,  who  spon* 
sored  the  new  immigration  rules,  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Spain's  dictator  Fran- 
co, whose  Falangists  were  excluded  under 
the  act's  language;  which  would  also  apply 
to  Latin-American  *'Good  Neighbors"  who 
lived  under  strong-man  machines  in  the 
past,  or  at  present. 

The  law's  supporters  protested  that  the 
administration  was  overdoing  its  applica- 
tion to  discredit  the  law,  but  the  Justice 
Department  insisted  that  its  wording  al- 
lowed no  alternative. 

Then  on  October  31  the  alien  ban  was 
modified  somewhat  by  Attorney  General 
J.  Howard  McGrath,  who  announced  that 
aliens  who  had  been  Nazis  and  Fascists  in 
name  only,  or  who  joined  to  get  education » 
food  or  employments  or  before  reaching 
16,  would  be  permitted  temporary  entry 
into  the  United  States,  But  the  section  re- 


garding aliens  traveling  to  the  United 
States  is  only  one  part  of  the  law. 

Main  Purpose  of  the  Legislation 

to  make  the  communists  register  and  iden- 
tify themselves  is  yet  to  be  enforced.  Obvi- 
ously no  action  can  be  taken  against  them 
unless  the  government  knows  who  they 
are  anyway.  The  law  may  provide  a  means 
of  jailing  known  communists  for  their  re- 
fusal to  register,  and  thereby  get  them  out 
of  circulation,  but  there  is  little  reason  to 
think  that  fear  of  $10,000  fine  and  five 
years  in  prison  would  drive  out  into  the 
opens  ^i^y  unknown  persons  who  would 
actually  engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage, 
because  the  risks  in  their  business  are  far 
greater  than  the  penalty  for  flouting  the 
Internal  Security  Act. 

The  attorney  genera!,  who  lias  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  the  law,  publicly 
stated  (September  20)  that  he  believes 
*'we  appear  to  be  going  through  a  period 
of  public  hysteria",  that  if  potential  sabo- 
teurs can  be  kept  out  of  defense  plants  and 
individual  troublemakers  out  of  vital  plac- 
es, as  during  World  War  II,  "we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  soapbox  oratory/'  for,  he 
said,  communism  as  a  political  doctrine 
has  never  been  successful  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  evidenced  in  that  the  communists 
have  won  virtually  no  vital  offices. 

But  whatever  the  merits  or  faults  of  this 
law,  it  again  calls  our  attention  to  the  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  man^s  plight  on  earth 
today.  How  the  meek  of  the  earth  will  re- 
joice when  the  justly  vengeful  hand  of 
Jehovah  God  soon  wipes  communism  and 
all  man's  failing  schemes  from  the  face  of 
the  earth!  Then  under  the  blessings  of 
Jehovah's  kingdom  all  creation  will  sing 
praises  to  him  and  man  will  lift  up  his 
voice  in  thanksgivmg  that  peace  has  at 
last  come  to  the  earth,  peace  never  to  be 
shattered  by  any  kind  of  totalitarianism, 
and  peace  that  will  never  end! — Isaiah  9:7, 
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A.  WAKE  > 


Soviet  Russia 

AND 

fry  "AvraUr*  corrtipwidtM  in  Gwmany 


Mi^PV^H^A*I^^^H«4_ 


rIE  fronts  of  battle  for  world  domina- 
tion are  distinguishing  themselves*  In 
the  cold  war  between  East  and  West  we 
observe  how  both  opponents  are  contin- 
ually changing  their  colors  like  a  chame- 
leon. Evervbodv  is  talking  about  democ- 
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raoT,  Tut  ytaiitarxan^actiyities  are 
^ull  sway  r^^^^y^^^g^jr  'I'he  impartia 
spectator  of  this  world  drama  sees  the 
powerful  monopoly  of  eapitalisnij  closely 
connected  with  the  Vatican  on  one  side^ 
and  on  the  other  the  mighty  Cominform 
with  its  propaganda  and  obvious  hostil- 
ity against  the  Western  world.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  events  is  the  attitude  the 
Kremlin  takes  toward  religion,  particu- 
larly toward  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
its  new  appearance  on  the  world  stage* 

The  question  for  many  observers  of 
Russia  is ;  Have  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Bussia  and  churches  of  all  countries  uuj 
der  Russian  control  become  a  tool  of 
communism?  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
fact  is  undeniable  that  the  Kremlin  with 
its  dictator  has  allied  itself  with  the  Rus- 
sian ehiirch,  which  was  entirely  banished 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world 
war.  This  church  is  now  used  as  a  buffer 
state  against  the  worst  enemy  in  the  fight 
for  world  domination,  the  Vatican, 

The  so-called  "church"  of  old  "holy" 
Russia  taught  that  the  apostle  Andrew 
founded  her.  This  legend,  however,  finds 
no  support  in  the  Bible;  it  is  only  an  in- 
vention of  tradition.  Quite  early  in  the 
history  of  the  ^Thristian'^  era  the  conflict 
between  East  and  West  began,  which 
ended  in  a  schism  between  the  two: 
Rome  and  her  bishop  striving  for  superi- 
ority, opposed  by  the  old  patriarchates 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch 
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and  Jerusalen/,  Conflicts  about  doctrines 
and  formalism  caused  a  gap  that  reaches 
into  our  time*  Later  on  the  former 
"Christian"  countries,  dominated  by  the 
Eastern  church,  experienced  the  inva- 
sion of  Islamism,  that  advanced  up  to  the 
border  countries  of  the  Roman  church, 
so  that  the  ''Christian  religion"  was  to  a 
great  extent  abolished  by  Mohammedan- 
ism, By  and  by  a  religious  boundary 
formed  itself  that  split  the  Slavonian 
nations.  Whereas  Serbians,  Bulgarians, 
White  RuthenianSj  the  Ukrainians  and 
Russians  linked  with  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox religion,  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Poland  adopted  Roman 
Catholicism. 

After  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Islam,  Russia  obtained  the 
domination  and  leadership  of  the  East- 
ern church.  Moscow,  Kiev  and  other 
cities  became  collective  depots  of  reli- 
gious cult.  National  heroes  and  national 
saints  rose,  who  knitted  religious  eult 
tightly  together  with  political  power. 
The  ^'holy"'  Russia  was  considered  God's 
people.  The  emperors,  descending  from 
the  family  of  the  "Iwanows",  became 
patrons  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and 
were  worshiped  as  living  sarnts.  Before 
1914  this  religious  organization  embraced 
1.20  million  people  in  and  out  of  Russia, 
It  consisted  of  60  dioceses  with  over 
100  bishops,  more  than  1,000  monasteries 
and  nearly  200,000  priests  and  monks. 
The  ^"most  holy'  governing  synod,  with 
the  patriarch  in  Moscow,  reigned  over 
this  whole  organization. 

The  monk  system,  the  iconolatry,  the 
liturgy,  the  festivals,  yes,  the  whole 
gaudy  trash  of  the  Russian  church  was 
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the  outward  form  covering  masses  of 
nations  and  tribes  that  were  kept  in 
ignorance,  superstition  and  utmost  pov- 
erty by  priests  and  politicians,  by  grand 
dukes,  princeSj  barons,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  by  the  czars. 

The  fathers  of  communism  had  com- 
pletely recognized  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  this  priestly  caste.  Therefore, 
when  the  storm  of  the  B«>lshevist  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  1917,  extermination 
of  religion  began.  Section  13  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Program  demanded  "fight 
to  th^  finish  and  absolute  abolishment  of 
religious  prejudices".  The  League  of  the 
Godless  Fighters  was  founded,  and  tlie 
murdering  of  thousands  of  priests,  the 
deportation  of  others  to  Siberia,  and  the 
demolislunent  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries were  started  and  lasted  nearly 
thirty  years. 

Even  if  iconolatry  was  abolished,  the 
images  of  the  church  were  replaced  by 
the  honoring  of  Bolshevism  and  mate- 
rialism and  the  glorification  of  living  and 
dead  men.  Where  the  dead  "saints"  of 
JRussia  used  to  lie  up  to  1914,  th^  mau- 
soleum for  Lenin  was  erected,  which 
millions  pass  in  pilgrimage.  The  hut 
where  Stalin  was  born  became  a  place 
of  worship,  a  holy  shrine.  No  mortal 
man,  except  the  pope  in  Eome,  enjoys 
more  reverence  than  the  "great  leader^' 
Stalin, 

Like  every  clever  politician,  Stalin  also 
has  found  that  ^^Chriytian  religion''  is  a 
good  tool  to  subdue  the  masses.  Similar 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  who  once 
trimmed  the  heathen  Eoman  state  with 
the  "Christian  religion",  matters  were 
abruptly  reversed  during  the  third  month 
of  the  German-Kussian  war.  The  League 
of  Godless  Fighters  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved, because  they  had  become  useless 
(as  stated  in  the  decision  of  the  Krem- 
lin). Of  the  40,000  churches  that  had 
existed  in  Russia  before  the  war  of  1914, 
only  4,200  remained.  But  on  Septejiiber4, 
1943,  Stalin  received  the  Metropolitan 
Sergius  and  expressed  thanks  to  him  foi- 
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his  great  help  in  the  "patriotic  war'^ 
When  Sergius  died  in  1944,  Alexius  was 
elected  as  new  patriarch.  The  churches 
were  renewed,  and  their  number  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  20,t)00, 

What  was  the  patriotic  deed  of  the 
Eussian  church  during  World  War  II? 
Beligion  organized  a  large  collection  of 
money  and  contributed  it  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  war,  and  to  drive  off  the 
Nazi  swarm.  The  Grermans  had  forgotten 
that  during  crisis  periods  in  Russia  na- 
tionalism always  was  connected  with  re- 
ligion, and  that  all  Russian  heroes  were 
at  the  same^time  national  saints. 

Religious  freedom  is  loudly  proclaimed 
in  Russia  and  in  her  satellites,  but  under 
the  restriction  that  religion  must  fully 
submit  herself  to  the  government.  Since 
1943  the  ^^Council  for  Affairs  of  the  Or^ 
thodox  Church  in  Russia  exists  at  the 
ministerial  department  of  the  USSR'^ 
All  religious  affairs  of  the  huge  Soviet 
L-nion  are  accurately  controlled  by  this 
administration  board.  In  Russia  nobody 
is  allowed  to  believe  or  to  proclaim, 
without  being  persecuted,  anything  that 
might  belittle  the  caste  of  the  party  de- 
voted to  self-glorification.  Religionists  of 
the  type  called  "religious  socialists''  are 
popping  up  now  in  all  countries  of  "peo- 
ple's democracy'',  and  they  mix  religion 
with  polities  and  approve  the  prudent 
marriage  of  the  Kremhn  with  the  Ortho- 
dox Church* 

The  fronts  are  dif^tinguishing  them- 
selves! The  Vatican  sees  the  advance  of 
its  deadly  enemy;  that  is  why  it  is  des- 
perately trying  to  provoke  another  deci- 
;:=ive  war  for  world  domination.  Slowly 
the  power  of  the  communistic  nations  is 
developing.  The  next  years  will  bring  the 
big  show  to  its  clLmax.  Will  they  jump  at 
each  other  this  time  with  atomic  weap- 
ons? This  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  future !  But  one  thing  is  sure^  the 
time  is  drawing  near  when  at  Armaged- 
don Jehovah  will  cleanse  the  earth,  of  all 
troubleMome  religious  politicians  and  po- 
litical religionists. 
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Death  of  a  Saying 


The  faimliar  wayisg  "Everybody 
talks  ■  about  th^  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anytliiiig  about  it"  is 
not  Bei3e£sarjly  true.  From  tarliest 
times  men  Lave  tried  to  change  the  weather  by 
producing   raitij   and   dufing    droughts,   wlieu 
man's  supply  of  ivater  is  threatened,  rain'maJdng' 
activity  as  intensified.  Religions  have  tried  to 
change   th  e   wea  thcr.   Pag'ans   have    not   on  ly 
prayed  to  their  idols,  but  during  rain-making 
attempts  have  even  offer<jd  up  huHaati  sa^xifice^ 
to   demon   ^ods,   Christendom's  religions  h^vc 
oflen  prayed  for  rain- 
's^ Other  attempts  have  been  made.  In  1334  a 
Pcnn^ylvanian  proposed  that  huge  fires  be  built 
to  bring  needed,  ahowers^  in  1S91  a  congressional 
appropriation  financed  csperiments  in  Texas  to 
determine    whether   explosions   could    produce 
rain,  and  in  1949  a  South  African  iiUgg-ested  that 
itieber^s  be  floated  up  from  the  antarctic  and 
anchored  off  the  toast  to  bring  rain. 
"^  But  noWj  in  the  High  Sierras  in  California, 
something  more  successful  i^  being  done.  Weath- 
er prophets  in  this  Brca^  formerly  respected  for 
their    predictions,    will    answer    the    question, 
"When  will  it  storu^?"  v.-itb,  *'Can^t  teW— plane 
hasn't   gone    up    yet."   And   according   to    the 
California  Electric:  Power  Company  of  River- 
side this  is  a  \visc  answer.  They  claim  that  sci- 
ence, equipped  ivith  a  fast,  hi^h-f  ying  P-38,  per- 
suadea  the,  clouds  in  tht   Sierras  to  pRTt  "with 
tlifir  jTioifit^jre,  which  falls  as  einow,  melts  &nd 
runs  into  Jnkesj  flows  from  there  into  hydro- 
electrif'  plnnts  to  g'eneratc  laillions  of  t^stra  hilo- 
wrttt  hours  of  electricity  fnr  f^outhern  C^difornia, 
juid  at  long  la?:t  is  dtunk  t>y  thirsty  rt^sidenlf:;  oi 
Loa  Angeles. 

'^  Repeated  drought  years  had  redufccJ  the  ii  fi- 
ter  supply  in  the  Bishop  Cups  area  (60  miles 
north  of  Mt.  Whitney)  to  such  an  extent  that 
California  Power's  bydro-^l&etriu  plants  Tftre 
operating  at  only  65  percent  oi'  their  capacity. 
The  clouds  that  "would  have  produced  the  desired 
rain  often  passed  right  over  the  lakes,  But^  with- 
out depositing  a  drop  of  water,  they  diifted  on 
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and  vanished.  In  1D47  a  project  was  conceived  to 
turn  the  moisture  of  these  douds  into  man-made 
snow- 
's? Conditions  for  this  were  extraordinarily  fa- 
vorablEj  for  here  were  found  the  right  kind  of 
elouda  at  the  ri^ht  temperature.  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times  (February  17,  1950)  reported  thia  as 
the  first  scientifically  observed  rain-making  at- 
tempt of  such  length  in  history  and  cited  a 
"record  of  scores  of  successful  flig]its'\ 
%  Tho  pilot  explains  that  the  cloud  must  be  a 
super-cooled  one^  hnlow  32  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
The  snow  is  produced  by  ^'seeding''  the  cload 
from  above  with  from  20  to  100  pounds  of  dry 
ice  that  has  previously  been  chopped  to  the 
pToper  siae.  If  the  cloud  is  no  mor&  than  300 
feet  thick,  the  ice  particles  are  the  size  of  rice 
graiiiE^j  hut  thicker  clouds  require  pieces  as  large 
as  your  thumb.  When  the  dry  ice  hits  the  super- 
cooled cloud  it  turns  the  cloud's  water  droplets 
into  ice  cry,stals.  These  in  turn  attract  other 
droplets  which  fir^t  ^jdhere^  then  break  o£f  as 
snowflakes.  The  process  causes  a  suction  and 
drawH  in  more  moisture^  which  likewise  becomes 
snow.  Thus  a  "chain  reaction"  is  produced  that" 
can  tear  a  seemingly  peaceful  cloud  asunder  and 
convert  it  into  a  seething  storm  mass  within 
thirty  minutes. 

"5^  Similar  rain-malcing  eiforts  are  under  way  in 
]N"ew  Yorkj  but  the  rain-maker  there  declined  to 
twite  credit  for  the  sno"w  that  fell  j\pril  13,  ^tot- 
ing that  it  started  shortly  before  the  dry  ice  was 
dropped. 

'^  California's  "Operatioji  Snow"  xriil  be  in- 
tensifiedj  aceordin^  to  the  Loa  Angeles  Timrs^ 
''oow  th:it  the  practical  results  have  been  pi^oved 
heyond  doubt  for  two  ycnrs,"  Success  was  veri- 
fied botii  by  observation  and  by  actual  measare- 
meiitsj  thijt  indicate  that  the  snowfall  has  been 
12  to  14  percent  greater  than  was  anticipated 
during  each  of  the  test  years^  and  this  amounts 
to  approximately  2,112,500,000  gallons  of  water, 
^  Men  may  .still  aay,  "Evei^body  talks  about 
the  weather/'  but  th(?y  can  no  longer  truthfully 
add,  '*:N"obody  does  anything  about  it.'' 
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Ploridas  Amazing  and  Mysterious 


S^LOWLY  the  blaek 
(knight  fades  from 
the  sky.  The  bright- 
est of  stars  dis- 
appieara  in  the  light 
as  the  sun  steadily 
climbs  over  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  the 
spacious  blize  Atlantic,  bringing  a  new 
dawn  to  a  place  of  peace  and  enchant- 
ment. The  multitudes  of  exotic  birds 
leave  their  huge  rookerie&  to  rise  and 
soar  gracefully  in  the  sky;  "vvhile  belo-w, 
clumsy  alligators  and  thrashing  croco- 
diles slide  from  their  dens  to  answer  the 
beckoning  rays  of  the  warm  sun,  there 
to  lazily  bask  the  day  away.  Panthers 
and  wildcats  stretch  their  long  sleek 
frames  as  they  emerge  from  their  sleep- 
ing quarters,  while  the  blaek  bear  ambles 
on  into  the  dense  jungle.  As  the  morning 
sun  grows  brighter,  the  magnificent  wild 
orchids,  decorating  the  aisles  of  trees  in 
captivating  extravanganaaj  become  more 
and  more  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Sun- 
rays  penetrate  the  alluring  cypress 
groves  and  shine  upon  tlie  faces  of  the 
primitive  Indians,  up  from  their  sleep 
and  hard  at  work  at  their  daily  task^  per- 
haps hunting  or  trapping  wild  animals, 
or  sitting  cross-legged  in  their  thatched 
chickees  turning  out  myriads  of  rainbow- 
hued  handicrafts.  This  is  life  in  Florida's 
amazing  and  mysterious  Everglades. 

Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  United  States 
can  there  be  found  a 
place  of  more  primi- 


EUEROmDES 


America's  loae  trAplcs  Affer  an  extrav- 
aganza of  esotic  wildlife  In  a  settlKj: 
of  unique  and  primitive  splendor 
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tive   grandeur  and 
tropical  ivonderment 

than  this  latest  of  the 
twenty-eight  national 
parks.  Remote  and 
never  wholly  known, 
it  was  one  of  the  last 
great  areas  on  this 
continent  to  be  explored.  Located  on  the 
southernmost  tip  of  Florida's  peninsula, 
beginning  as  far  north  as  the  Kissimmee 
Prairie  and  Lake  Okeechobee,  Florida's 
inland  sea,  the  Glades  extend  south  all 
the  way  to  Cape  Sable,  which  lies  at  the 
very  toe  of  the  peninsula,  and  as  far 
Westward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

People  who  visit  the  Everglades  for 
the  first  time  are  often  surprised.  Per- 
haps they  expect  to  see  towering  serrated 
cliffs  and  deep  canyons  and  waterfalls, 
or  perhaps  swift-flowing  rivers,  or  may- 
be even  a  spouting  geyser  or  two.  But 
unlike  many  of  the  other  national  parks, 
there  are  none  of  these  picturesque 
sights  to  behold.  Rather,  its  uniqueness 
lies  in  the  nature  of  its  wilderness  and 
location,  being  in' the  only  subtropical 
area  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  Glades  are  approached 
by  its  labyrinth  of  waterways  or  by  the 
famed  Tarniami  Trail,  the  most  unique 
sight  to'  arrest  the  eye  is  the  mile  upon 
mile  of  quiet  greeji  waters,  encircling  in 
their  midst  peerless  golden  saw  gra.^s 
that  grows  in  astounding  profusion,  in- 
terspersed with  luxuriant  palm  groves 
rising  out  of  these  marshlike  islands  in 
an  ocean  of  grass.  The  Indians  who 
lived  in  tlie  Glades  Inug  liefore  white  men 
ever  thought  of  settling  there  gave  to  tlie 
Everglades  the  very  fitting  title  "Faha- 
yokee",'^"0rassy  Water." 

This  saw  grass  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  interesting  features 
of  the  Glades.  Ascending  through  the 
water  in  a  pale-green  color  and  quickly 
fading  into  a  golden  tint  as  it  passes  into 
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the  sunlight,  tli*^  grass  reaches  a  height  of 
Bis,  seven  J  and  soiijetimes  ten  fept.  Says 
lb&  EvA^yclvpedm  ATtrericana   (Vol.  10^ 

In  the  perapective  when  iht  water  is  low, 
the  Gladej^,  with  iLs  numeroLis  iilatida  and  with 
tke  tflU  golden  grasa,  gleaming  in  th*  sunshine^ 
waTiJij  ever  ix  field  gf  silver,  endine  ^^^^  a 
flJryrjjj^  Djf  blue,  ij^i*  u  eh^rm  for  the  eye.  un- 
equaled,  perhaps,  by  any  othfsr  ajml  iii  iJie 
woTld,  utid  gives  ta  the  sight&oec  or  explorer 
UiaL  subtlt  impulse  and  unooiitrolltibic  desire 
tc  advontni^  intn  dilw  ntjvtir-etnlji^g  plain  <jf 
(fTttSB  and  iviitorj  never  rtaeliing  tlit  ro;i1  but 
always  seeking  i'gr  soincttiiijg  that  )?ck  jnsl 
heynfid  tin-  luinifiOLi. 

\foving  nil  Prom  Uiis  wid<;  expan^^  of 
8SW  grui^ii,  the  pylo-green  u^^ircrs  giva 
tt'Ety  to  tfie  dark  water  of  the  iiian^rovG 
PoitsIn  that  grow  in  almost  iiiijienetra- 
ble  ratik^  hc!d;;;in^  the  stn-atus,  ili rusting 
DTchin^,  clmvliko  rootw  through  tliohraek- 
ifjii  shallow  'vvaterti  to  support  the  troo?, 
some  no  \i\\Wr  ihnn  shnib^,  others  reach- 
ing &  hoi^ht  of  sevt»nty  fef^t,  nlorig  Iht* 
soTJtliwefc^t  ron^t,  Wtill  faithor  un  llie 
rivi^f  iin^  hu'p^  cvpro.ss  swaiapa  take  ihc 
plEoe  of  th<?  Tiiangrov^s  hs  Hir  vvtiole 
panorama  of  shifting  frroen  olinnges  once 
agEtiii  frtjm  the  dark  olive  of  the  man- 
grove to  tho  lif^btPr  ^r^^en  i^f  tlie  cypress 
ae  it  16  enlivened  by  the  sunlight. 

Here  milady  wiU  giisp  iit  the  beautiful 
air  plants  sprouting  on  the  trees  and 
eniir  the  fragrance  of  the  myriads  of 
watHT  Tilit^.s  that  &hoiind  at  the  boat's 
edge.  She  >vill  stand  ^nthrtiUt^d  at  the 
si^ht  of  delicate  wild  orchids  growing  on 
the  mossy  limhs  of  the  treea,  and  may 
pUiok  at  random  miy  of  the  thirty  dif- 
ferent speckles  of  these  beauties  tliat  ran- 
not  h^  found  anjTv^herc  else  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Primitive  Seminoles 

EmcT^ng  from  the  dense  cypress 
swaiinis  U)  the  outer  fringe  Crf  the  Ever- 
glades, tlie  thatched  huts,  or  rhickees  ni 
the    primitive    Seminole    Indians,    arc 


pas&ed  in  review. 
Blending  in  wilh  the 
uniqueneefi  of  this 
fascinating  wonder- 
land, tlie  Intliaas  have  for  ^cncratiooB 
been  linked  TA^ith  tlie  Kvergjades  in  geo^- 
rapiiy  and  Ln  legend.  They  constitute  an 
iudejjeiideiit  remnant  of  a  tribe  whieli 
dei^o^nded  froui  the  .s*n'vivors  of  the  bit- 
ter JSeminoh^  War,  TA'hieh  was  foaght 
witli  the  United  States  army  in  two  of 
the  most  furiously  contested  battles  that 
^ve^e  ever  waged  against  the  American 
troops.  (lS16-lfe  and  183542)  The  ^eiriU 
mdps  Hie  the  only  American  Indians  who 
have  never  signed  a  formal  peace  treaty 
with  the  Vnited  States  goverjmient.  Aft- 
er the  end  of  lio^tilitic^  they  scampered 
baek  into  Hie  dense  jungle  and  swampe, 
there  to  seek  sanctuary.  'K{>r  many  yeara 
the  only  contact  they  made  with  the 
white  i[jan  uajs  when  they  quietly  ap- 
peared to  sell  or  trade  hidefe  or  furs  ftom 
tJie  animals  they  had  trapped  in  the  jun- 
gle and  swamps. 

Today  about,  st'ven  hundred  Seminoles 
Btill  make  the  Glades  and  the  cypresfi 
5\mmps  their  home.  About  twenty  per- 
e^ent  understand  Enfrli^h.  ISomo  will  not 
speak  the  while  uiaii'i^  Jangiaa^et  al- 
ihou^h  they  understand  it  well  eritmgh. 
Few  have  moved  their  palm-thatched 
huts  from  the  more  remote  sections  of 
the  Glades  to  the  sidelines  of  the  well- 
traversed  Taniianii  Trail  to  obtain  a 
mea^r  livelihood  by  selling  to  the  sight- 
seers tJ?e  nanserons  imndjcmfts  that  may 
be  seen  on  display  in  eye-eatchlng  eoh^ri*. 
The  traveler  may  also,  for  a  email  sum, 
see  their  crndt^  ioos,  iu  which  they  exhibit 
their  collection  of  alligators  or  croco- 
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squatter  areas  spring  up!  A  hut  or  two 
appear  in  some  valley  close  behind  a 
built-up  section.  Soon  huts  multiply  like 
comb  cells  in  a  beehive,  and  before  long 
the  whole  domain  is  one  ugly  patchwork 
pattern  without  proper  roads  of  access. 
Each  newcomer  simply  sticks  up  his  flimsy 
walls  wherever  he  finds  space.  Water  sup- 
ply? The  women  and  children  attend  to 
that.  They  will  jog  in  from  the  nearest 
street  hydrant  with  a  double  bucket  load 
swinging  from  the  bamboo  pole  slung 
across  their  shoulder.  The  place  teems 
with  life  as  well  as  with  fire  and  health 
hazards. 

Some  of  the  new  wealth  that  has  poured 
in  from  China  has  built  whole  streets  of 
new  three-story  tenements.  The  structures 
are  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  veranda 
canti  levered  out  over  the  sidewalk.  The 
Chinese-style  house  is  generally  just  one 
long  room  with  low  wooden  partitions  set 
to  individual  requirements.  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  the  older  Victorian  office  buildings 
with  their  colonnades  and  arches  so  prodi- 
gal of  space  are  being  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  smart  modern  blocks.  Lately 
much  capital  has  been  invested  in  elabo- 
rate and  extensive  amusement  parks  which 
are  a  blaze  of  light  at  night  and  offer  all 
the  stunts  of  Coney  Island* 

When  the  harbor  was  empty,  as  during 
the  occupation  of  three  and  a  half  years, 
Hong  Kong  was  dead.  Now  the  harbor  and 
surrounding  waters  are  alive  with  small 
craft  day  and  night.  Junks»  sampans  and 
motor  boats;  they  line  the  waterfront  or 
praya  and  cram  the  typhoon  shelters, 
barely  leaving  a  lane  or  two  through  the 
whole  swaying  mass.  An  estimated  147^000 
people  live  afloat — mostly  in  the  small 
sampanSi  which  name  in  Chinese  means 
"three  boards".  The  complete  cycle  of  life 

is  enacted  aboard.  Where  there  seems 
hardly  room  enough  to  lie  down,  children 
are  born,  families  are  reared  and  old  folks 


shrink  away  and  die.  Barefoot  women  sell- 
ing all  the  varied  requirements  of  the  cook- 
ing pot  expertly  nl^neuver  their  mere 
cockleshells  in  and  out  of  the  serried 
rows;  they  have  a  sensitive  command  over 
the  single  stem  scull  and  can  fairly  lift 
their  boat  with  every  stroke. 

What  goes  on  after  nightfall  in  the  heart 
of  these  mysterious  jungles  no  one  knows. 
Occasionally  weddings  and  feasts  are  con- 
vened in  some  more  spacious  barge.  Broth- 
els and  opium  divans  are  hidden  so  se- 
curely that  it  seems  a  miracle  when  there 
is  a  prosecution  following  a  police  raid. 

Piracy  and  Plunder 

Piracy  lends  a  storybook  backdrop  to 
Hong  Kong,  Portuguese  Macao  with  its 
open  gold  market  is  but  an  hour  or  two 
away;  Hong  Kong  restricts  the  entry  of 
gold.  Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port;  China  has 
customs  restrictions.  A  rough  and  torn 
coastline,  a  labyrinth  of  waterways  go  to 
m^ake  the  .world's  number  one  pirate  hold- 
out. No  vessel  is  spared^  large  and  smaU 
are  attacked  when  traversing  the  pirate- 
infested  waters, ^  Recently  the  greater  part 
of  the  fishing  fleet  was  holed  up  in  port 
and  it  was  openly  stated  that  the  boats 
dare  not  venture  out,  as  the  owners  had 
not  agreed  to  pay  the  extra  protection 
money  demanded.  Companies  operating 
steamers  on  the  Canton  run  were  sent 
threatening  letters  demanding  extortion 
money;  nonpayment  sent  the  S.  S.  '*Miss 
Orient"  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pearl  river. 
The  up-to-date  pirates  had  used  a  mine. 

Furthermore,  land  pirates  flourish  here 
equally  well.  Refugees  from  the  collapse  of 
China's  Nationalist  government  were 
somewhat  shocked  to  find  the  prevalence 
of  rackets  in  this  supposed  bastion  of  law 
and  order.  The  ancient  custom  of  trading 
gifts  for  favors  is  too  deeply  engraved  to 
be  erased  by  mere  words  in  a  statute  book. 
The  "key  money  racket"  is  considered  by 
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many  as  unavoidable,  but  whoever  would 
dream  that  you  could  buy  a  certificate 
stating  that  you  have  been  successfully  in- 
oculatedj  vaccinated  and  immunized 
against  aJJ  the  listed  diseases  tor  a  pass- 
port or  visa.  To  lessen  your  chance  of  fail- 
ing in  the  test  for  a  driver's  license  you 
paid  eighty  American  dollars, 

A  popular  way  of  applying  the  squeeze 
is  to  beset  the  victim  with  all  manner  of 
obstacles.  A  shopkeeper  may  apply  for  a 
license  to  vend  ice  cream  and  be  willing 
to  comply  with  the  local  regulations,  but, 
until  he  comes  to  some  understanding  with 
the  sub-official  responsible,  his  road  will 
be  rocky  and  his  freezer  empty.  There  is 
no  marked  resentment  at  such  graft;  it  is 
quietly  suffered  as  part  of  the  system  of 
things.  Even  the  Chinese  police  constables 
fitoop  to  such  petty  graft  as  demanding 
ten  cents  (less  than  two  cents  American) 
from  each  unlicensed  hawker  on  the  beat. 
Of  course)  it  is  understood  by  the  hawker 
that  he  has  not  thereby  purchased  com- 
plete immunity,  but  only  a  relative  free- 
dom from  persistent  aggravation.  When  a 
serious-looking  police  patrol  is  sighted,  the 
unlicensed  ten-cent  payers  rise  like  a  cloud 
of  flies  to  roost  with  their  wares  in  stair- 
ways and  alleys  until  the  danger  is  past 
and  they  can  settle  again  in  swarms. 

Crime  and  Superstition 

In  this  city  where  any  commodity  can 
be  had  if  the  purchaser  has  the  money,  the 
obvious  prosperity  and  expansion  reap 
their  usual  crop  of  undesirables.  Police 
research  reveals  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  pickpockets.  Though  severe  punish- 
ment is  meted  out  for  stealing,  thieves 
swarm  the  land,  not  even  hesitating  to 
break  into  the  homes  of  police  inspectors, 

A  varied  social  sfructuj'e  pj'ovide^  a  wide 
field  where  the  vandalism  present  can  go 
to  work.  The  privileged  European  popula- 
tion leads  a  colonial  life  centered  around 


the  governor's  residence^  the  large  hotels 
and  clubs.  The  rich  Chinese  have  their 
"mah-jon^"  parties,  pony  races  and  their 
huge  four-story  restaurants  and  tea  houses 
where  meals  extend  for  hours.  In  contrast 
the  poorer  Chinese  seem  to  be  always  at 
work,  come  Sunday,  come  holiday.  Never- 
theless, their  year  is  punctuated  with  a 
goodly  list  of  religious  festivals.  The  Chi- 
nese New  Year's  falls  around  February, 
and  is  welcomed  by  long  days  and  nights 
of  firecracker  cannonading.  This  serves  to 
dfspel  the  demons  and  make  for  good  luck* 
Crime's  frequent  partner,  superstition, 
thus  makes  its  way  here  too.  It  is  thought 
to  be  bad  luck  to  start  the  new  year  in 
debt;  hence  everyone  is  in  terror  of  being 
robbed  at  the  end  of  the  old  year.  The  Chi- 
nese reason  given  is  that  many  have  to 
rob  to  pay  their  debts  in  time  and  so  merit 
their  share  from  fickle  fortune.  Like 
Christmas,  it  is  a  time  of  overeating,  so 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  China  by 
its  Hierarchy  graciously  grants  a  special 
dispensation  to  the  faithful',  lifting  re- 
strictions on  eating  should  Chinese  New 
Year  and  Lent  overlap. 

Other  ''holy"  days  include  a  festival 
when  for  but  a  single  day  two  fairy  spirits 
supposedly  meet  in  heaven.  To  help  them 
to  look  their  best,  thousands  of  toilet  arti- 
cles are  'transferred  to  heaven'  by  burn- 
ing. There  is  a  Chinese  Easter  when  every- 
one goes  to  sweep  the  grave  of  his  ances- 
tors and  pay  homage;  and  there  is  a  time, 
too,  when  the  ^'kitchen  gods"  go  away  to 
report  on  the  conduct  of  each  household. 
A  dish  of  gooey  toffee  off ered  to  the  gods 
before  departure  either  pleases  them  so 
well  that  the  report  is  good,  or  they  are 
engaged  so  with  stick- jaw  that  the  report 
is  muffed. 

A  love  of  show  and  blare  and  gawdiness 
is  nowhere  more  exemplified  than  at  a 
Chinese  funeral  A  motor  hearse  bears  a 
rough  wood  coffin,  shorn  only  of  its  outer 
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bark.  Behind  follow  processions  of  inoum- 
ers  and  hosts  of  many-colored  floral  deco- 
rations* The  columns  move  along  to  tfie 
wail  of  Chinese  ^utes  and  brass  bands. 

China  is  proud  of  her  long,  tinbroken 
stretch  of  history^  claiming  a  civilization 
5,000  years  old.  She  is  proud  of  her  long- 
developed  art5  and  crafts.  She  is  proud  of 
her  philosophy  and  culture.  If  these  are 
the  things  that  go  to  make  a  great  and 
noble  nation,  she  should  be  a  pattern  to 
the  world.  Instead,  she  is  in  bondage, 
shackled  hand  and  foot  by  tradition  and 
demon  religion,  those  breeders  of  poverty 
and   ignorance.    Grievous   troubles   have 


convulsed  her  for  decades,  and  now  com- 
munism promises  new  wonders,  like  an 
illusion  before  a  dreamer.  But  even  these 
jjlusive  dream-promises  are  not  offered 
immediately  by  the  boastful  Reds,  who  are 
no  better  off  themselves. 

Hong  Kong  may  have  offered  temporary 
sanctuary  to  many  who  have  fled  from  the 
shape  of  things  to  come;  but  how  many 
are  going  to  flee  to  the  Theocracy  of  Jeho- 
vah God,  the  true  city  of  refuge,  and  find 
rest  and  cover  when  China  and  aU  the  oth- 
er nations  are  purged  forever  of  every 
defiling  'ism'  and  ideology?  This  cataclysm 
is  nearer  than  they  think. 
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Animals  Here  and  There 


THE  following  interesting  facts  concerjiing 
v&rlous  and  sundry  forms  of  lower  outdoor 
life  were  published  by  Mr,  Jim  Hurley  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  on  August  S,  1949: 

▲  Our  comman  deer  has  one  of  the  greatest 
protections  against  the  weather  of  all  the  ani- 
mals. Its  hairs  are  hollow  affording  excellent 
Insul&tiOTit  keeping  out  the  cold  in  winter  and 
the  heat  in  summer. 

^  The  flying  dragon  has  movable  ribs  over 
which  it  stretches  its  thin  skin  to  sail  from 
tree  to  tree. 

^  The  cat's  whiskers  are  no  joke,  and  tabby 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  without  them, 
Many  tiny  nerves  surround  the  inner  end  of 
each  whisker  making  it  an  organ  of  touch 
through  which  the  cat  can  feel  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  whisker's  end  or  along  it. 

^  All  metnbers  of  the  feline  family,  instinc- 
tive prowlers  and  nocturnal  hunters^  have 
these  whiskors.  The  antenna  of  insects  and 
barbels  of  fish  that  ]]ve  on  the  bottom  serve 
the  same  purpose  .  .  , 

^  Don't  pity  fish.  They  do  all  right  for  them- 
selves and  drive  lots  of  folks  to  distraction  try- 
ing to  catch  them.  Tfature  takes  good  care 
of  them  too.  The  eseolar,  a  Mediterranean 
mackerel-like  fish  that  lives  at  depths  from 
500  to  2,000  feet,  is  also  called  the  spectacle 
fl&h  because  it  has  extra  lenses  on  its  eyes  that 
make  it  look  as  though  it  is  wearing  glasses. 
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And  a  ^mall  South  American  fish  has  four 
eyes,  two  of  which  it  uses  to  see  things  out 
of  the  water,  the  other  two  functioning  for 
vision  below  the  surface.  The  lungffsh  has 
lungs  (whence  its  name)  and  can  live  for 
months  out  of  water.  And  the  common  muHet 
has  a  gizzard  like  birds. 

^  A  whale  has  no  vision  to  its  fronts  its  eyes 
being  set  far  back  in  its  head  ancf  Joofting  fn 

opposite  directions. 

^  The  quetzal  has  been  designated  as  Guate- 
mala's national  bird  because  it  is  a  bird  of 
freedom^  None  has  ever  lived  in  captivity, 

^  pelicans  in  Florida  often  work  together  and 
round  up  schools  of  mullet,  driving  them  Into 
shallow  water  where  it  is  easier  to  catch  them. 

4  The  Federal  government  estimates  the  an- 
nual value  of  a  single  bull  snake  at  almost 
S4.00  because  of  the  rodents  it  destroys. 

4  The  mockingbird  did  not  get  its  name  for 
nothing;  it  can  imitate  songs  of  32  other  birds, 

^  Best  job  of  Imitation  is  done  by  the  kiwi,  a 
New  Zealand  bird,  which  stamps  around  on 
the  ground  imitating  falling  raindrops  and 
causing  worms  to  come  to  the  siirface  and  be- 
come its  meal 

^  Most  migratory  wild  fowl  have  a  membra- 
nouElIke  goggle  that  they  can  pull  over  their 
eyes  in  flight  to  protect  their  optics.  At  the 
same  time  it   gives  them   unimpaired   vision. 
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or  expectation  of  persoBal  or  pecuntiary 
gain.  If  the  one  who  has  done  wronj 
shows  a  contrite  spirit,  thenH^ig.'^e 
privilege  of  the  other(^i&<-wtfTmis  been 
the  victim  ^p£«ih:^*^prfongdoeT,  to  show 
le  wrongdoer.  Teaching  His 
disciples  the  right  and  proper  course- 
Jesus  said  to  them'  "Blessed  are  the^ 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  ligbt- 
eotisness :  for  they  shall  be  fiUed^lessed 
are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy/  -Matthew  ii:  t),  ( . 

Another  thing  God  requircft  of  man  is, 
"to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God "  That 
means  to  pursue  a  course  that  God  marks 
out  for  the  ones  who  are  in  an  agreement 
to  do  His  wilL  .^J^lk^^J^G^dm^^ 
to  so  in  ihe  waylrtml'^es^^^HicIi^^ 

lo 
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low  tne  way  of  Godf  Man  ascertains 
the  will  and  the  way  of  God  hj' inforny;ig 
himself  of  the  truth  as  sefTortli^in^the 
Bib'Iei  and^us  he  is^u'i^ecTin  the  right 
way^  'Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  li^ht  unto  my  path/'  (Psalm 
119:105)  *'The  meek  will  he  guide  ii. 
judgment,  and  th^  meek  will  he^tcach  hia 
wa^  Psalm  25TS)  Tj:ie're£!s5nmgTacul- 
ties  of  Imperfect  man  necessarily  are  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  he  unwittingly 
takes  the  wrong  way;  which  is  often 
the  result  of  yielding  to  his  own  process 
of  reasoning.  Therefore  it  is  written: 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing. In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him. 
and  he^sha]^  jiicct  tlij^[gaUjs!^  -Proyerhs 

Without  a  knowledge  of  what  jjW  has 
put  in  His  Word  no  one  can.-k?arn  God's 
way.  The  orthodox  relii^us  institutions 
have  kept  the  Bibl^^way  from  the  peo- 
ple and  thgj:ef5re  have  induced  the  com- 
mon p^;{!le  to  rely  upon  what  the  priests 
O^'Cler^men  tell  them  to  do.  The  re s^ 
IS  that  many  sincere  persons  "are TotaTiy 


ia^thM  maijiy  amc^e  perso^fS  are,  totally 

f^^ior^nt  of  God^  wilTand  ignoranj:^ 
s  righteous  way.  NowTFodormgs  to 
TIie"attenlioirof  tJie  people  the  Bible  and 

^Jjgjneggyj^^thereof^that  they  may  learn 
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the  righteous  way,  and  the  clergy  fight 
against  the  people's  gaining  this  hnowl- 
edge^  by  opposing  Jehoyah^a  witneases 
ordained  to  earrvj^-ftO^commandB  His 
'i^aJthfut  vitnesse^o  visit  tfes^^eople  with 
an  exgjjittation  of  His  Word/nialthey 
ijifty'l^rn  the  way  of  salyation.  TTPoise 
who  receive  such  favor  rejoice  and  say; 

''0  how  love  I  thy  law!^  is  jx\^  m^^- 
_tation^a]^  the^da^  Thou  tTirough  my 
commandments  hast  made  me  wiser 
than  mine  enemies;  for  they  are  ever 
with  me.  I  have  more  understanding  than 
all  my  teachers  i  for  thy  testimonies  are 
my  meditation.  How  sweet  are  thy  words 
unto  my  taste!  yea,  sweeter  than  honey 
to  my  mouth!  Through  thy  precepts  I 
get  understanding:  therefore  I  hate  ev- 
ery lalse  way,"  -Psalm  119 :  97-99, 103, 
104. 

Jehovah  God  requires  obedience  to  Hift 
conrimaridments  trom  ^Vfe^yo^^yho".wm 
Xiye  m "  ^isp  romis  e  d  ne  w  worl  d.  Ob  edi- 
en^e^viirniean  life ;  disobedience" will  re- 
sult in  death.  Christ  Jesus  when  on  earth 
was  obedient  under  severest  test,  and 
now  occupies  the"'fiighest  place  next  to 
Jehovah  and  will  live  forever.  Satan  is 
rebellious,  and  will  suiiPer  complete  de- 
struction in  Jehovah's  due  time  for  exe- 
cuting the  death  sentence  entered  against 
that  deceiving  serpent.  Christ  Jesus  is 
an  example  for  those  seeking  Jehovah^s 
favor,  and  because  of  the  position  of 
power  and  authority  to  which  Jehovah 
exalted  Christ  Jesus,  those  who  gain  life 
must  obey  Christ  as  well  as  Almighty 
God,  That  is  a  part  of  tbeir  'walking 
humbly  with  G-od^ 

Never  has  it  been  so  vjially  necessary 
for  the  people  tolsft^rTGod's  law  as 
at  the  TJ££s«rfome,  bec-aus&-'-TlT?w  the 
gathering  Hie^-^'^^omer  sheep^\ 
"^bo  must,  ba  ■icachanie  and  who  must 
sc5^  righteousness  in""order  to  egcapg 
the  emergency  and  disaster  of  the  J^'o^ 
fflr^aten^ng  battle  of  Ar|pag;eddQn;  Meefl:!" 
iii^"th^w4i^mie  requirem^fttgrto  do  ]ustly 
and  love  mj^^S^rffj^SallLlinmbly  with 
mean  eternal  lifeToi 
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Costumes  and  Customs  of  West  African  Women 


Ity  "Awake!**  Oftrtvopondcnt  In  Child  Cdaat 


ALMOST  everjtpne  is  interested  in  the 
apparel  and  ftersonal  customs  of 
those  living  in  foreign  lands.  Especially 
is  t>iis  H<j  with  the  ladies.  To  them,  there 
is  nothing  more  fasrinating  than  to  know 
what  women  in  other  lands  are  wt-aring 
and  doing-  The  menfolk  should  take  no- 
tice too.  Tki*^y  should  know  about  the 
hair  fashion  of  the  African  In^lle  with  the 
knoh-shaped  chignon;  thi^y  should  h(* 
familiar  with  the  pair  of  horn-shaped 
projections  she  wt^ars,  av  tiie  single  spike 
o^  top  of  the  head  whidi  h>oke  like  [lm 
horn  of  a  unicorn*  Yof,  the  menfolk 
should  kjjow  about  these  fusliionahlc  cus- 
toms, for  the  Avoin**ri  of  tlj^-Lr  own  lands 
may  eomo  day  have  similar  hair-dos,  Tn 
faBliion  circles  the  creators  of  hair  styles 
are  constHn  My  >4iudying  native  deigns  of 
other  lands  in  the  hope  r>r  fjijiJij]^  an 
inspiration. 

Volumes  could  be  wriHeii  on  tho  var- 
ious costnmce  and  styles  of  dress  in  some 
(lountrie^^  but  not  so  in  VVc^t  Afriea. 
Fashions  here,  ev+^n  among  the  uiOKt  aiyl- 
ieh  women,  are  eoinparatively  sintple  and 
change  little  over  a  long  period  of  tinio. 
The  thrill  *^dress'"  here  means  anytliins; 
from  a  sin^lo  strinp  *»f  IihuiI^  on  a  n^iki^d 
body  to  the  l^jtiropean  sitylys  thut  liavp 
been  adopted  by  uumy  ediK'uted  wonn.-n 
In  the  cities  and  tmvus, 

\yhether  in  a  city  or  the  country,  fi 
litiJe  girl  wejirs  only  a  airing  of  lieads 
if  elie  wears  anything'  at  aW,  until  she  i>^ 
five  or  six  years  old.  Out  ia  the  ''bu^h" 
Hway  from  the  cities  many  adults  still  j[jo 
naked  except  for  ;t  perennial  band  and 
ba(^-fiap.  The  most  eommon  feminine 
costxune  conaista  of  a  colorful  eloth 
Wrapped  about  the  waist  and  reacliing  to 
the  groimd,  A  loose-fitting-  blou.se  liangs 

outside  of  this,  and  to  complete  her  en- 
semble the  West  African  \v<irrmn  wears 
a  gay  scarf  on  her  tead.  This  eearf  is 

very  necessary.  And  shnes?  AWll^  if  and 
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when  she  weare  them,  and  as  many  do 
not  as  do.  they  are  held  on  the  feet  by  a 
thong  between  the  toes. 

The  woman  of  West  Africa  spends 
very  little  money  nii  materinl  surround- 
ingfi.  In  fact,  she  spends  less  on  her  per- 
sonal adornment  than  the  men.  But,  aa 
if  it  weri^  a  natural  instinct  with  them,^ 
the  women  here  are  not  behind  Ihnir 
sjsterf!  in  other  landb^,  H'  a  jnan  can  bt^ 
persuaded  to  finance  her  jnore  coatly 
garb.  80  it  is  thnf  im  ^iierial  (iccasions 
the  women  appear  all  decked  out  in  fine 
gold  ehAins,  earringa  and  ornaments  and 
wr;ipf>f*i]  in  porgeons  cloths,  Each  tribe 
has  its  individaal  costumi^s,  htkI  1  lieiv  nre 
over  forty  different  tribes  in  the  Gold 
Coast  alone. 

Strartffe  SffCiai  CtistomB 

Tn  genera)  a  woman  in  AVcvst  Africa  is 
looked  upon  priinarily  as  a  coni-piver  of 
children  and  a  preparer  of  food,  Cons«- 
([uenlly^  upon  reaelijiig  the  age  of  pubcr^ 
ty  it  isn't  Ion*;  linfiire  ?;lre  in  sold  as  a 
wife.  When  a  maiden  is  of  marriageable 
age  ghe  is  arrayed  in  the  family  iinory 
and  pj^rorted  through  the  village  streets, 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  she  is  reHiTy 
lo  etnhiirk  on  the  fr^va  of  matiimony.  Suiiuj 
tribcfc  isolate  their  daugUtcrt^  at  this  a^^e 
for  a  period  ot"  from  six  weeks  1{)  >;L\: 
moiitli:^,  during  which  time  they  urt^ 
t}iu*s]ii  uiftJy  behavif^r  ami  "how  to  obey 
the  voice  of  the  drums  when  daneirg". 

In  the  Gold  Coast  polygamy  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  domestic  peace,  but  ratlier 
is  looked  npon  by  Oie  wornei]  with  favor^ 
for  it  means  lightening  of  their  burdens, 
On  this  point.,  the  following  news  item  in 
the  London  Sundae/  Pictorial,  October  30, 
1949,isof  inlen-sl: 

Four  ^jf  the  iwccty  nine  wives  of  dc^'onty- 
year-old  Rawnle  Kangflh,  tribal  chief  of  Aso 
tin  ({jold  Coaat)  gave  birth  to  triplets  during 
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absence  of  some  such  factors  the  power 
to  perform  these  cures  must  be  traced  to 
Satan  himself  (and  his  demons) ;  a  case  of 
transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of 
lights  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  unwary.  That  his  servants  at 
times  do  have  supernatural  powers  the 
Scriptures  repeatedly  show, — 2  Corinthi- 
ans 11:14;  Exodus  7:12, 13;  Acts  16:16-19. 
Thus  from  the  Scriptures  we  see  that 
Christians  should  not  expect  cures  for 


themselves  nor  to  be  able  to  cure  others. 
Those  claiming  to  do  so  can  lay  claim  to 
no  Scriptural  precedent.  For  Christians 
today  the  commission  is  not,  "Heal  the 
sick,"  but,  "This  good  news  of  the  king- 
dom will  be  preached  in  all  the  inhabited 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  a  witness  to  all 
the  nations,  and  then  the  accomplished 
end  will  come,  '*  Or  put  more  briefly : 
"Preach  the  word."— Matthew  24:14,  New 
World  Trans.;  2  Timothy  4:2. 


The  Rise  of  Oleomargarine 


^fiJN  THE  latter  part  of  the  year  1869 
1  someone  applied  to  the  owner  of  a 
wharf  on  the  Thames  for  space  on  which 
to  erect  a  butter  factory.  The  extravagant 
rent  offered  induced  the  owner  to  investi- 
gate. He  discovered  that  the  tenant  really 
intended  to  make  something  that  would 
pass  for  butter,  and  this  from  Thames 
mud.  After  some  chemical  treatmeJit  a 
pure  white  fat  could  be  obtained  from  the 
mud.  The  product  sold  well."  (New  York 
Times,  Feb.  12,  1950)  Butter  substitutes 
still  sell  well,  but  they  are  not  made  from 
Thames  mud! 

Substitutes  for  butter  today  usually 
come  under  the  legal  term  "oleomargarine" 
{United  States),  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  term  Oleum  meaning  oil  and  the 
Greek  word  ?nargarites  meaning  pearl. 
After  years  of  experimenting,  Hippolyte 
Mege-Mouriez  obtained  an  English  patent, 
also  in  the  year  1869, 

In  his  quest  for  a  butter  substitute  Hip- 
polyte had  noticed  that  when  cows  were 
fed  on  lean  rations  they  kept  on  giving 
milk  but  lost  in  weight.  From  this  he 
reasoned  that  their  fat  was  being  utilized 
for  the  fatty  content  of  milk,  and  so  he 
set  about  to  perfect  a  process  that  would 
duplicate  the  cow's  machinery  for  turn- 
ing animal  fat  into  butterfat.  His  process 
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waS:  "(1)  crushing  fresh  beef  suet  and 
washing  it  with  water;  (2)  warming  and 
digesting  the  washed  suet  with  artificial 
gastric  juice;  (3)  separating  the  softer  fats 
from    the    harder   stearin    by    filtration ; 

(4)  digesting  and  emulsifying  the  soft  fats 
with  water,  milk,  sodium  bicarbonate, 
mammary    tissue    and    yellow    coloring; 

(5)  solidifying,  washing/ and  salting  the 
resulting  emulsion  of  fat  and  water"  He 
claimed  the  result  to  be  "a  fatty  body 
identical  with  butter". — Ency.  Brit 

Today,  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar* 
garine  not  only  rendered  beef  fats  (oleo 
oil,  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock)  are  used  but 
also  neutral  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil, 
coconut  oi],  palm  oil,  etc.  In  addition  to 
milk,  a  smaJl  amount  of  butter  is  used, 
giving  it  a  butter  taste,  and  salt.  To  utilize 
the  oils  they  must  be  hardened,  which  is 
done  by  a  process  known  as  hydrogena- 
tion.  By  forcing  hydrogen  into  a  tank  of 
heated  oil  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst 
such  as  nickel,  the  oil  can  be  solidified  to 
the  extent  desired. 

Oleomargarine  has  weathered  many  at- 
tacks to  become  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  domestic  fats  in  the  world.  Particu- 
larly in  the  United  States  has  it  had  a 
stormy  legal  battle.  Legislators^  knowing 
that  big  business  is  ever  ready  to  adul- 
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when  the  mother  wag  carrying  her^  then 
the  mother  would  have  shared  it  and 
died  too- 

A  husband  is  expected  to  provide  his 
wife  with  food  and  an  annual  change  or 
two  of  raiment.  Provided  with  a  home, 
the  wife  has  the  right  to  bring  her 
mother,  grandmother  and  sisters  in  to 
share  it  with  her.  The  husband  is  also 
expected  to  set  his  wife  up  in  a  trade, 
for  every  woman  carries  on  some  kind  of 
trade.  The  market  in  every  town  is  run 
by  women.  Trading  is  part  of  every  wom- 
an's occupation.  If  she  is  unfortunate 
and  fails  in  business  the  husband  must 
set  her  up  again,  but  if  she  loses  in  three 
business  ventures  he  is  not  obligated  to 
Btand  further  finaticial  losses.  A  wife 
and  her  mother,  in  the  matter  of  money, 
are  as  one  person.  If  she  obtains  money 
from  her  husband  to  help  her  mother  he 
cannot  ask  for  it  back. 


As  in  other  lands  the  women  here  have 
fallen  victims  of  some  bad  habits,  one 
of  which  is  their  slavery  to  tobacco.  They 
smoke  itj  they  chew  it,  and  they  snuff  it 
Many  fine  women  here  are  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  demon  godsj  and  in  this 
service  they  act  as  mediums  for  the 
evil  spirits. 

B"qt  aa  we  take  a  parting  look  at  the 
West  African  woman  lei  ns  see  her  in  a 
costume  of  bright,  variegated  colors  with 
a  pretty  headtie  in  the  seething  market 
place  among  the  ^alls  of  iish,  yam  and 
cloth.  That  is  an  ideal  place  for  us  to 
part,  forj  after  all,  it  is  a  woman's  busi- 
ness. There  she  is  at  home  and  never 
more  happy  than  when  she  is  calling  out^ 
to  her  fellow  traders,  crying  out  her 
wares,  or  bargaining  heatedly  with  a  cus- 
tomer. You  wouldn't,  by  any  chance,  want 
to  buy  a  fish  to  take  home  1 


^^ 
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Do  You  Seek  the  Way  to  Life! 


i  ^M  Sod 


"-    yjt^twh 


If  you  do  you  will  find  this  proverb  of  interest: 

''There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but 

the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

— Proverbs  14:12. 

The  course  which  se<?ms  right  to  you  may  not  meet  God's 
approval.  Life  seekers  miist  turn  to  the  Giver  of  life  to 
determine  what  is  required  of  them  and  then  walk  in  the 
way  He  directs.  The  book  "Let  God  Be  True"  will  aid  yon 
immeasurably  to  attain  to  life  by  pointing  out  the  truth 

from  God's  Word, 

- — ■■  ■  ■ — w  ♦  ■ — ^^ — 

WATOHXOWER'  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y, 

I  want  a  copy  of  the  buok  "Let  God  Bg  Tru^'.  Pteasc  send  one  for  the  enclosed  33c. 


->-■-  .'^■^'   'J^    -■ 


'  '.■    .."1-    ■  ■    :■     '■■  ■    ■!    '^ 
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CtLincfl«  Advance  Id  Korea 

^  U.N.  forces  continued  their 
I'etreat  before  the  Chinese 
eommiinists  in  Korea*  Over- 
whelming numbers  of  Chinese 
troops  swarmed  southward 
past  the  38th  parallel  into 
South  Korea.  Refugees  clogged 
the  roads  ahead  of  them.  Seoul 
was  in  panic  as  advancing  Red 
armies  approached  again. 
While  the  war  with  the  Chi- 
nese was  going-  on,  China 
was  being  supplied  materials 
from  the  U.S.  Senator  O'Con- 
nor said  (12/31  that  10,500,000 
pounds  of  scrap  rubber  had 
gone  to  China  since  June.  Ves- 
sels loaded  with  giobds  for  Red 
China  were  ordered  unloaded 
(12/6y  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment (12/8)  forbade  U.S. 
ships  "anywhere"  to  carry 
grood&.to  communist  areas. 

CeastV'Flre  Committee  Set  Tip 

^  The  problem  of  getting  the 
Chinese  communist  army  out 
of  Korea  w§s  dieciisfied  in  the 
U,  N.>  and  the  Chtnese  in- 
formed India  tl2/9>  that  they 
were  willing  to  join  in  confer- 
ences if  they  would  be  recog- 
nized on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  countries,  and  if  all 
Far  Eastern  problems  would 
be  discussed.  The  U.  S,  refused 
to  consider  the  problem  of  Ko- 
rea if  it  is  tied  together  with 
negotiations  on  Formosa  and 
other  Far  Eastern  affairs.  The 
U,  N.  General  Assembly  then 
voted   (12/14)    to  request   the 
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Assembly  president,  NasroUah 
Entezam,  of  Iran,  to  "consti- 
tute a  group  of  three  persons 
including  himself  to  determine 
the  basis  on  which  a  satisfac- 
tory cease-f3re  in  Korea  can  be 
arranged  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  soon  as  possible". 

War  Fears 

<^  Fears  that  the  Korean  war 
would  explode  into  a  major 
world  conflict  were  expressed 
repeatedly  durinj^  December. 
Canada's  e?ttemai  affairs  min- 
ister, Lester  Pearson^  said 
{12/4):  "Everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
war  in  Korea  from  becoming 
a  war  against  China,"  Philip- 
pine president  Quirino  sai d 
( V2/4) :  "Mankind  is  facing 
its  most  desperate  hour,"  and 
'*any  chance  spark  that  passes 
the  vigilance  of  the  world's 
most  responsible  leaders  may 
ignite  the  explosion  that  can 
blow  us  to  dusr'.  In  Washing- 
ton, President  Truman  said 
(12/5 J  that  remaining  firmly 
with  the  U.N,  ''is  the  only 
way  out  of  an  endless  circle 
of  force  and  retal ia tio n ,  vio- 
lence and  war — which  will  car- 
ry the  human  race  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages  if  it  is  not  stopped 
now".  Pope  Piijs  asked  112/6) 
for  prayers  to  avert  a  new 
war,  A  Chinese  communist 
paper,  Tke  Current  Affairs 
Journal,  published  in  Peiping, 
had  said  (11/51  that  Western 


Europe  would  "soon  be  liber- 
ated", as  soon  as  the  U.S. 
"starts  the  world  war".  One 
hopeful  note  was  sounded, 
however,  hy  Britain*s  foreign 
secretary  Ernest  Bevin  (12/14) 
when  he  said  he  doubted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  "take 
the  plunge  into  war", 

TrumatL  PrD(^lalm&  Emergency 

<^  In  a.  historic  radio  broad- 
cast (12/15)  President  Truman 
announced  that  the  U.  S.  was 
being  placed  on  a  virtual  war 
footing.  He  proclaimed  a  na- 
tional emergency^  said  the  peo- 
ple should  consume  less  ol  the 
good  things  they  have  enjoyed, 
work  longer  to  produce  more 
munitions,  and  "create  mili- 
tary forces  strong  enough  to 
convince  the  communist  rulers 
that  they  cannot  gain  by  ag- 
gression". He  said  that,  while 
"war  is  not  inevitable",  the 
U.  S-  does  not  intend  to  engage 
in  "appeasement"  of  commu- 
nism. He  said  the  U.  S,  will 
fight  for  the  U,  N,  if  necessary, 
increase  her  armed  forces 
from  2,500,000  to  nearly  3,500,- 
OOO  within  a  few  months^  ap- 
ply price  controls  (the  first 
were  on  automobiles) /and  will 
multiply  plane  production  Ave 
times,  combaf  vehicles  four 
times,  and  electronics  equip- 
ment four  and  a  half  times, 

Truman-'Attlee  Conferenoe 
'^>  The  "grave  risk"  of  a  new 
world  war,  together  with  Pres- 
ident Truman's  reference  to 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  if 
necessary,  brought  British 
prime  minister  Attlee  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  and  Truman 
held  six  meetings  (12/4'8>. 
They  stated  that  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  both  na- 
tions are  the  .same.  Determina- 
tion was  expressed  to  fight  to- 
gether  in  Korea,  with  "no 
thought  of  appeasement".  They 
differed  on  the  Chinese  Corn- 
munist  i£sue-  The  British  favor 
a  friendly  attitude  toward 
Peiping,  while  the  U.  S,  vigor- 
ously opposes  it.  Truman  told 
Attlee  that  he  hoped  the  atom- 
ic bomb  would  never  have  to 
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be  used,  and  that  Attlee  wauld 
be  informed  of  any  change,  In 
the  situation,  Attlee  said  he 
was  "completely  satisfied"  by 
his  talk  on  this  subject  with 
Truman- 

UniverMl  Military  Tntliilnif 
^  The  demand  for  universal 
miUtary  training  in  the  U.  S. 
has  been  repeated  by  many 
officials  and  organizations^ 
Among  them,  General  Elsen- 
hower saJd  1 12/7),  "Your 'news- 
papers look  discouraging  and 
there  is  Wack  news.  .  .  ,  We 
cry  for  peace  and  there  is  no 
peace,"  and  he  said  it  might 
be  necessary  to  put  '^all  of  our 
young  men  back  In  uniform"* 
The  Association  of  American 
Universities^  officials  in  labor 
unions  and  others  have  re- 
quested military  service  for 
all  youth.  The  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  (12/14)  sug- 
gested reducing  the  high- 
school  course  to  three  years  to 
allow  for  ''universal  national 
service  from  all  our  young 
men  and  women  within  cer- 
tain age  limits".  Meanwhile 
the  army  has  increased  its 
manpower  requests  to  160^000 
recruits  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 70,000  more  than  previ- 
ously planned,  bringing  its 
strength  to  at  least  1,250,000. 
In  Washington  congressional 
leaders  met  with  Truman 
(12/13)  and  agreed  to  build 
military  strength  at  utmost 
speed. 

Dectflions  on  Beds  and  Spl«s 
^  The  first  of  three  important 
court  decisions  regarding  spies 
and  communists  was  the 
unanimous  reversal  by  the 
U,S-  Court  of  Appeals  (12/5) 
of  Judith  Coplon's  espionage 
conviction  in  New  York,  It  de- 
clared that  her  "guilt  is  plain", 
but  that  the  F.B.I,  used  illegal 
methods  in  arresting  her.  Four 
days  later  in  Philadelphia 
Harry  Gold,  confessed  messen- 
ger for  a  Russian  atomic-bomb 
spy  ring  during  the  last  war, 
received  a  30-year  sentence, 
the  maximum  penalty,  longer 
than  that  recommended  by  the 
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attorney  general-  The  Judge 
stated  that  the  severe  penalty 
was  "to  deter  others"  from 
committing  similar  crimes. 
Then  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
ruJed  (12/11)  that  a.  person 
does  not  have  to  tell  in  court 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  commu- 
nist, as  the  constitution  pro- 
vides protection  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Ball  Strike 

4*  Since  railway  employees 
struck  last  August,  U,  S,  rail- 
roads hive  been  under  govern- 
ment seizure.  Negotiations 
have  continued,  but  withoutfre- 
sults.  Then,  to  press  their  de- 
mands, Chicago's  railroad 
yardmen  reported  sick  or  just 
failed  to  show  up  C12/13).  The 
walkout  gradually  spread  to 
other  major  cities.  Freight 
movements  stopped.  The  post 
office  put  an  embargo  on  par- 
cel post  right  at  the  peak  of 
its  seasonal  rush.  In  Truman's 
broadcast  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  (12/15)  he 
said  the  strike  interfered  with 
troop  and  supply  movements, 
and  called  on  strikers  "in  the 
name  of  your  country'*  to  re- 
turn to  their  posts.  This  they 
did.  The  dispute  was  not  set- 
tied,  tjtit  negoti3itions  contin- 
ued. 

Population  Increase 

^  Census  figures  for  1950 
show  Alaska's  population  to  be 
128,643;  Hawaii's,  499.794,  and 
Puerto  Rico's,  2,210,703,  This 
is  a  growth  since  1940  of  77,4 
per  cent  for  Alaska,  18.1  per 
cent  for  Hawaii,  and  18.3  per 
cent  for  Puerto  Rfco. 

Aid  to  Britain  Halt«a 

#  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Brit- 
ain was  suspended  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  more  than  a  year  ahead 
of  schedule,  by  a  Britlsh-U.  S. 
agreement  (announced  12/13). 
Total  allotments  to  Britain 
have  been  $2,694,399,000,  Brit- 
ish chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
explained  in  a  radio  broadcast 
that  this  was  about  £53  for 
eVery  British  household  and 
had  cost  each  U.  S.  household 


£18.  He  said  that  the  British 
surplus  would  be  eaten  up  by 
defense  requirements,  how- 
ever, so  there  was  no  hope  for 
an  improved  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  ssime  d&y  Britons 
heard  that  their  meat  ration 
would  be  cut  again  Decem- 
ber 31,  to  a  little  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  a  week,  or  just 
over  half  what  they  received 
a  month  earlier.  To  compen- 
sate, the  sugar  ration  will  go 
up  from  8  to  10  ounces  a  week 
and  cheese  from  2  to  3  ounces. 

Franco  Demands  Gibraltar 

^  In  an  official  Falange  party 
newspaper  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  demanded 
(12/10)  that  Britain  return 
Gibraltar  to  Spain.  He  hinted 
broadly  that  its  return  would 
leave  Madrid  more  disposed  to 
help  the  North  Atlantic  pow' 
ers.  Four  days  later  lira 
speech  before  the  Cortes  (par^ 
yhament)  the  Spanish  foreign 
minister  declared  that  the  Fa^ 
langist  regime  has  won  the 
fight  for  acceptance  among 
the  Western  powers.  However, 
the  return  of  ambassadors  to 
Spain  by  the  Western  powers 
has  met  several  sn^gs.  France 
at  least  temporarily  abandoned 
the  proposal  when  the  Socia)- 
ists  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  cabinet  (12/13)  if  an 
ambassador  were  appointed. 

Proposal  for  German  Army 

<%  In  Germany  the  Western 
government  at  Bonn  (12/12) 
rejected  the  compromise  pro- 
posal reached  by  the  Atlantic 
Pact  nations  to  incorporate 
(^rman  units  into  a  unified 
European  army.  The  French, 
with  a  fear  of  German  mili^ 
tarism,  had  insisted  that  the 
units  be  only  the  size  of  com- 
bat teams,  but  the  Germans  in- 
sisted  on  practically  an  entire 
German  army  with  "full  equals 
ity"  for  German  troops.  In 
Eastern  Germany  (12/15)  the 
communist  parliament  unani- 
mously approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding death  by  beheading  for 
all  (Germans — Eastern  or  West^ 
ern — who  co-operate  with  the 
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conflict  In  FrcBch  politics.  Cath- 
olic parochial  school  atiidents  rep- 
resent approxlmat&ly  one-flftti  of 
Pfench  atudenta  and  their  ae- 
mands  have  split  the  parliamen- 
tary majority  iato  two  oamps?. 
The  tiishop  of  Lae^n  In  April 
ur^ed  his  hearers  to  susppnd  pay- 
uient  of  their  taxes  until  aici  for 
paroclilai  schools  is  provided.  Ex- 
I'liisive  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  about 
if71,500,00O  a  year  is  spent  ou 
thtiae  religious  schools,  and  in 
rhy  Avchdioceae  of  Paris  alonw 
the  parocliiiil  primary  schools 
fost  .fl.^iS.OOO  »  year.  Opponents 
111'  state  iiiil  to  these  schools  point 
vigorously  to  loiitj-standlng  tra- 
ilitiutia  of  SPparatioti  of  church 
and  state,  and  strict  lay  cliarae- 
tor  of  eihicatioii  suppoi'ted  by  tax- 
ation. They  malatain.  tiiat  it  is 
no  more  reasonable  to  t;rant  tax 
n^ductions  to  tliose  who  rel'iise 
pnblic  education  than  tu  those 
who  use  private  ehnies  in  prefer- 
encs  to  public  hospitals.  Mean- 
while the  controversy  ^^ontinues 
ana  is  one  of  the  major  dangers 
to  the  atahllity  of  the  pr^jscnt 
coalition  government. 

They  Didn't  Strike: 

^  In  Paris,  where  the  police 
were  forbidden  to  atrik?,  they 
stood  at  their  posts  (5/19)  and 
wattlied  the  confuaWn  of  a  major 
traffic  jam.  Passenger  cars,  truclcs 
and  busses  piled  up  for  blocks 
while  the  police  checked  drivers" 
license*,  headlights,  braJten,  rear- 
view  mirrora  and  CDKine  nuai- 
berB.  It  was  their. way  of  (temoii- 
atratiny  ioipatience  with  the  gov- 
ernment's delay  in  meetins  their 
demands  for  reciasslHcnfion  aiid 
a  pay  increase. 

¥oath  March  in  Berlin 

^  Pot  months  there  had  been 
great  fear  that  the  Whitsuntide 
{May  28)  march  of  Gevumn  youth 
in  Berlin  would  bring  violent  ac- 
tion. It  was  claimed  that  at  tiiis 
time  the  communists  placned  to 
take  over  all  of  tlie  city.  In  "West 
Beiltn  13,000  GermiLu  policemen 
and  8,000  U,  S.,  British  and 
French  soldiers-  were  on  coinbat 
alert,  equipped  with  full  battle 
gear  and  supported  with  tanks. 
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The  youth  i-aUy  began  May  24  in 
tb«  Bast  (Oommunist)  zone  and 
vcas  cllmased  when  a  half  million 
youths  in  rigid  order  paraded 
throug^Ii  historic  Unter  den  Lin- 
den and  flowed  across  into  the 
Western  zones  (5/28).  For  near- 
ly eight  hours  the  communist 
yrmtlis  in  Berlin  demonstrated  in 
jL  rainstorm,  with  belligerent  mot- 
toes, caricaturea  of  Western  lead- 
ers, and  large  portraits  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  The  threateDed  vio- 
lence did  not  materialize.  Many 
wlio  oi>scrv€;d  thi:g  demenstnation 
reralled  simlJar  dlispjajs  in  Berlin 
of  tlie  Hitler  youth  in  former 
jea  v^. 

Use  Koch  Faces  Xew  Trial 

%>  The  wiff-  of  a  wartime  Xa^.i 
commander  of  Bviclienwald  con- 
centration camp,  Use  Koch,  waa 
released  from  prison  in  1949  on 
the  advice  of  a  L'.  S.  ariuy  review 
board,  hut  was  rearrested  by  the 
(iennan  authorities  and  was  in- 
dicted (j/25)  Uit  Instigating  the 
murder  of  German  prisoners  in 
Biii-henwald.  The  prosecutor  said 
riiat  iie  would  show  evidence  that 
she  made  lampshades  from  tat- 
tooed human  slcin  of  the  prLson- 
ers  she  had  ordered  killed. 

South  African  Racial  Dispute 

^  I>espite  the  ruhng  of  a  South 
.African  court  against  racial  seg- 
i'epation  (0/22)  the  goverBraent 
announced  that  the  practice 
would  be  continued  on  atate- 
uwned  railroads.  Further  legis- 
lation was  advanced  in  tho  South 
African  Assemhl,v  to  make  ''pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of 
separatH  areas  for  different  ra- 
cial groinis  lay  compulsion  if  nec- 
essary". Theophllus  E.  Zfonges, 
minister  of  interior,  said  that  the 
dangers  of  mised  communities - 
has  been  frequently  confirmed, 
such  as  at  tlie  Durban  riots  last 
yeaf.  The  yoi'th  Afi'icim  Indian 
Cimsi'ess  called  on  tlie  IJ.  ^'. 
(i)/2Si  to  outlaw  Ihf.  government, 
.stating  tlmt  its  racial  seKregation 
is  a  "serious  challenge  to  worhl 
peace"  and  a  "sinister  design  to 
imprison  the  entire  nonwhite 
population  in  separate  racial 
ghettos  and  locations  where  they 


will  te  reduced  to  the  status 
of  poverty-atrlcketi  IflbOterS  and 
serfs'*.  Konwhjte  oi^anJzations 
were  plaoning  a  '"National  Day  of 
Mourning"  In  protest  to  the  legiS' 
lation.  It  would  be  a  24-ho«r  ces- 
sation from  work  on  the  part  of 
all  nonwhitea,  and  would  consid- 
erably hamper  the  country's  ac- 
tivities that  depend  to  a  consid- 
erable desree  on  nonwhite  labor. 
Tlie  president  of  the  Indian  Con- 
gress said,  "It  is  better  to  pro- 
test by  staying  indoors  and  pray- 
ing than  by  demonstrating  in  tlie 
streets  and  5,'ettius  shot." 

Tigris  Floods  Baghdad  Area 
■^  Three  ihousand  houses  col- 
hipwMl  in  the  aacient  city  of 
HaKhdad,  in  Iraq,  when  rampag- 
ing,' flood  waters  completely  sur- 
roundetl  the  city  (Q/17).  Engi- 
neers blasted  the  dikes  along  the 
Tigris  river  above  the  city  to  re- 
lease the  swirling'  water. 

Burma's  Many-aided  War 

•^  One  Bunna  rebel  group,  the 
White  Ean<l  People's  Volunteer 
Orsiiiiiaation  (I'.V.O.),  offered  & 
preliminary  agreement  (5/25)  for 
a  country-wide  surrender.  It  Is 
estimatoi  tiat  they  number  more 
than  10,000.  But  this  would  mean 
the  surrender  of  only  one  of  the 
;,'overnment's  three  major  foea, 
for  EurtTiia'g  civil  war  is  maay- 
sided  and  the  communists  and  the 
Karen  tribesmen  are  fighting  to 
:set  up  a  state  of  their  own. 

Southeast  Asia  Conference 
^  Seven  British  Commonwealth 
nations  mot  in  Syilpey,  Australia, 
to  consider  economic  aid  to 
Hontheast  Asia.  They  decided 
(5/17)  to  set  aside  a  fund  of 
.?22,40<),000  for  aid  during  the 
next  three  years,  to  send  techni- 
ciaBs  wherever  they  are  most 
needed  In  Southeast  Asia,  to  send 
youths  from  those  countries  to 
CoiQiJionwealth  universities  and 
industries,  and  to  ihvite  South- 
east Asian  countries  to  draw  up 
plans  for  industrial  development 
iinfl  modernized  agriculture,  oom- 
launlcations  and  transportation. 
The  Commonwealth  will  consider 
further  aid  for  these  developmente 
this  fall. 
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"The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet/'  says  the  prophet  at  Isaiah  14:7.  Surely 
he  did  not  refer  to  the  present  stormy  and  troubled  day.  Disturbing  world  conditions 
keep  men  and  nations  in  an  unsettled  state' of  mind. 
Will  peace  and  quiet  ever  come  to  mankind? 

The  hope  and  desire  of  all  right-loving  men  is  for  a 
peaceful  worM.  Then  life  could  really  be  sweet  and 
serene.  The  Watchtoioer  magazine  points  out  how  and 
when  this  condition  foretold  by  the  prophet  will  be 
brought  about.  It  bases  its  proof  and  information  upon 
God's  Word  the  Bible.  Evidence  that  a  glorious  pros- 
pect of  eternal  life  in  a  paradise  earth  is  within  reach 
of  all  Icinds  of  men  is  set  forth  in  this  magazine.  Ob- 
tain your  copy  by  subscribing  now.  For  $1.00  per  year, 
24  issues. 
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RUSSIA'S  RED  RELIGION 

Proof  that  coirnnunism  is  just  another  f filse  religion 
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New  York  City-What  a  Sight! 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  this  jungle  of  steel  and  brick 
will  make  you  gasp  at  its  magnitude 


God's  Everlasting  Covenant 

When  nations  engage  in  war,  what  shall  the  Christian  do? 
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How  the  Blood  Circulates 

Some  amazing  facts  about  the  heart,  and  the 
stream  of  life  it  drives  throughout  our  bodies 
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THE   MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

New*  sources  tha-t  are  dbU  to  keep  you  a^ake  to  the  vital  issues 
of  <?ur  ihaieg  mu&t  be  unfettered  by  censot^ip  &nd  ffel&h  inier^sis. 
"Awake  J"  has  no  fetters.  It  reco6nizcB  facts,  faces  facta,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  oblidations;  it  is 
utihainp«re<l  by  advcrtiBers  whoBs  toes  must  n^t  he  trotJdcn  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  hy  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
xn^n^^iins  intcsjrity  to  truth- 

*' A  wake  I'*  uses  the  re^l^  news  chojinels^  but  H  not  dependent  on 
iheixu  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations* 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on -the*  scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  are  ad  in  many  nations,  in  many 
lan^ua^es^  by  persons  of  all  ages-  Through  its  pajjcs  many  fields  of 
krto\vledge  pass  in  revie\v — ^vcmmcnt,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science^  social  conditionSj  natural  w^ondera — why,  its  cover* 
age  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
Foes  and  subtle  iiAn^er^  to  championing  freedom  for  all^  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right* 
eous  New  Wtrld. 

Get  acqu^nted  with  "Awakcl"  Keep  awake  by  redding  "Awakel'* 
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RUSSIA'S  RED  RELIGION 

Proof  that  communiam  is  just  another  false  religion 


LAST  Ilei'emlier  tlio  piiUUr  pTt^rsfs  and 
rndin  told  lii>w  ^ho  whnlp  irOTjiiriuiiit't 
woi-lcJ  c>ft]t^V) rated  Stalin's  seventieth 
birthday  ^\ith  the  ^reatept  display  of 
gifts,  hoiioi'  and  praise  ever  hoiipffd  upon 
any  one  man.  The  satellite  coimtties  vv«r<^ 
not  one  whit  behind  the  U.S.S,"R.  in  their 
extrava;]:ant  words  of  adoration.  In  Vien- 
na the  ntx'asion  waw  <'f!lvhi'iitt'd  with 
''sf^niireligiouis  eereinony".  In  Himi;ary 
tJi**  u.-^ual  diiristiua.';  fe^^ti.val  wasoi'iierecl 
I'anceled,  and  in  itt^  jjUn-e  an  all-out  and 
prolcniipd  ci'lehratinn  of  Sfalin's  l>ii-tli- 
day  wa.-^  held,  bej^iantnjj  on  Deci^mlxir  1^1 . 
[n'Albania  tliy  People's  Assembty  voted 
to  erec-t  a  statue  to  "the  deity,  .losepli 
ViHparionovi^ih  Stalin".  Declaied  Alba- 
n*ia's  Premier  Hoxha:  "Tlie  (rreat  Stalin 
is  our  people's  glorious  savior.'' 

The  sin:  months  and  more  tliat  have 
<'(aps('d  since  tlipn  allow  thoughtful  peo- 
ple an  opjjortunity  to  now  lools  hack  and 
see  how  that  splurge  of  piibiieity,  und 
the  events  siirroundinp,-  it,  fit.'^  into  the 
comnumist  pteturp  as  a  uliole.  On  the 
surf'a<*e,  and  I'rom  all  outward  claims, 
ponimunLsni  is  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple as  anything  but  religious.  In  fact,  the 
eaemie:^  of  tonnnnnisni  tio  oTten  pi-oclaini 
that  this  particular  ^"ism"  is  unti-  and 
non-reiigioLis.  They  quickly  rail  to  ntirid 
tlie  dog]na  of  Karl  Mar:;:  "Keligion  i.s 
the  opinm  of  the  people."  But  if  it  is 
true  that  eoininunisni  as  practiced  today 
ia  altogether  nonreligioxis,  then  how  are 
we  to  understand  or  explain  this  recent 
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outhiirst  of  fanatical  deification  of  Stalin 
as  ■"Iho  deity",  tlie  ''glorious  5;a7ior'",Hc? 

The  world  is  full  of  religions  of  various 
(t  I'eeds,  concepts  and  colors.  Sit  down  and 
joake  a  list  of  alt  the  religions  you  can 
think  of.  Maybe  your  list  will  not  be  so 
long  compared  with  the  thousands  that 
are  now  practiced,  but  even  at  that  you 
will  undoultlcdly  include  many  "isms" 
that  are  coninionly  referred  to  by  Cliris- 
tcndotii  as  ■iicatUen"'reliji:Ions.  Now  those 
wlio  hold  l-o.^iicli  religions  do  not  worship 
or  serve  the  same  Deity  you  profess  to 
worshij),  as,  for  c-xample,  the  multitude 
of  gods 'worshiped  by  the  native  tribes 
of  Africa,  South  America,  Asia  and  the 
far-flun^  itflands  of  the  South  Paeifie. 
Yet  you  will  readily  -admit  that  sueh 
strange  people  do  worship  strange  gods, 
and,  henee,  practice  some  sort  of  demon 
religion.  If,  tfierefore,  one  takes  a  broad 
view  of  tii(^  matter,  there  should  be  no 
diflticulty  In  accepting  the  fact  that  com- 
munism is  just  another  religion  with  a 
different  set  of  gods.  The  orthodox  reli- 
gions are  shocked  by  the  rites  of  snake 
worsliiperf^.  but  you  would  not  call  the 
latteT'  godless.  S'either  are  those  who 
adore  Htalin  as  "the  deity"'  and  their 
"glorious  savior"  godless.  Yef,  eoninm- 
nisKi  differs  from  other  religions  in  many 
ret^pects,  but  you  will  be  astonisheid  to 
see  the  similarity  at  so  many  otherpointR 
of  compaiison. 

Before  the  parallel  iw  drawn  between 
communism  and  the  great  orthodox  reli- 


gions  of  iiie  wotld,  it  is  "well  to  look  up 
and  have  in  mind  the  definition  of  the 
word  "religion"  as  found  in  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary/,  Second 
Kdition.  On  page  2105  "religion"  is  de- 
fined as  follows : 

1.  The  scT-uiee  and  adoration  of  God  or  a  god 
as  expressed  in  forms  of  worship,  in  obedience 
to  divino  comniandH,  €sp.  as  found  iu  aeeepted 
sacrefl  writings  or  as  declared  by  recognized 
teachers  and  in  the  puranit  of  a  way  ot  life 
regarded  as  innumbent  on  truu  believers.  .  .  . 

3.  Olio  of  the  systems  of  foith  am?  worship; 
a  form  of  thflisiu;  a  religioits  faith.  ... 

5.  Devotion  or  fidelity;  scrupulous  conform- 
ity; ponscicntiousnena.  ... 

8.  a.  A  pursuit,  an  objot-t  of  pursuit,  a  prin- 
eijile,  or  the  like,  amusing  in  one  rdigioiis  con- 
victions and  ffeliiiffs  such  us  sTf^t  faitli.  devo- 
tion, or  ftrvor.  or  fi>llowod  with  relii;ious  7,cs\. 
<'Onnficntiausntiis  or  fiileJily;  as,  patiOotif^m  was 
to  him  Ei  reUijinn.  h.  Ai-wptanee  of  und  (levo- 
iion  tn  ^^^ch  t\ti  ideal  iis  a  standanl  for  rnio's 
lifo. 

Following  the  Orthodox  Pattern 

Even  as  every  religion  has  its  "faith^* 
or  creed,  so  also  has  communism.  Ath"'^ 
ism  and  materialism  are  ainonjif  its  "ten 
commandments'".  Members  of  tlie  Coni- 
munist  party,  if  they  are  in  KOOd  stand- 
ing, must  ■wholeheartedly  belieye,  teach 
and  practice  the  atheist  creed,  and  a  sol- 
emn curse  or  ban  handed  down  by  the 
Communist  party  is  just  as  fataL  as  any 
anathema  issued  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities of  an  orthodox  clmreh. 

A  eommunist  preaches  that  orthodox 
religion  "is  the  opium  of  the  people",  but 
can  it  he  suecepsfully  denied  that  C(ini- 
muniam  is  just  aft  potent  a  drug  as  any 
sleep-inducing  doctrine  peddled  by  the 
recognized  religious  organizations?  In- 
jections of  the  atheistic  narcotic  into 
one's  veins  is  just  aw  intoxicating  and  he- 
namHng  to  the  reasoning  senses,  just  as 
freedom- robbing"  and  enslaving  to  the 
mind,  as  any  preaehmftnt  of  the  ehurchet;. 
Blind  and  unquestioning  belief  in  the  the- 
ories, ideolo^iies,  philosophies,  traditiouH, 
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superi^titions  and  myths  of  the  party  is 
demanded  of  all  who  consecrate  their 
lives  fo  the  communist  system  of  faith 
and  worship.  George  E.  Sokolsky  once 
wrote  fdat  communists  "are  mora  dog- 
matic than  the  most  bigoted  fundamen- 
talist in  religion,  accepting  on  faith  that 
the  Marxist  prognosis  must  be  correct, 
ho  matter  what  the  facts  may  be". — New 
York  !Sun,  January  8, 1 949. 

Do  the  great  scclesiastieal  institutions 
exercise  domineering  influem^e  over  the 
masses  in  their  i}ock,^  f  So  also  doe.¥  com- 
nmnisni.  Not  a  small  sect  or  cult,  com- 
munism is  monstrous  in  size,  dominatiufr 
the  lives  of  millions.  Not  a  mere  hyphen- 
ated partnership,  or  "church  and  state" 
ride,  comnmnism  lias  swallowed  up  the 
state,  and  the  two  are  as  one.  Are  or- 
"ranizcil  religious  of  tlie  world  intolerant 
towat'd  oilier  ln^Iiefs?  So  also  is  commu- 
nisin.  Ill  countries  hehinrl  the  "iron  cur- 
tain" attempts  are  made  hy  the  commfi- 
nists  to  regiment  tlie  churches,  forbid 
and  hinder  them  From  carrying  on  their 
normal  nctivilies,  and  force  them  to  Itow 
to  control  by  the  state,  liii^ide  Kust^ia,  iu 
the  rural  sections,  practically  all  church- 
es have  been  closed  to  public  worship, 
and  many  of  them  fiave  ftetm  turned 
into  garages,  storage  bins  for  grain,  or 
arc  being  u^sed  as  schools  or  museums. 
This  state  I'eligion  of  communism  is  jupt 
as  intolerant  toward  other  "isms"  as 
Kranc'o's  Catholie  governmtmt  iti  toward 
Protestants. 

Do  some  churches  have  their  confes- 
sional  witti  a  provision  for  sin  atone- 
ment? So  too  the  connnunists.  Frequent- 
ly the  yircR^  reports  that  some  artist* 
musician  or  scientist  has  confessjed  to 
"bourgeois"  sinn  and  asks  forgiveness. 
Ksconsmunication"^  .indeed,  both  elmrch- 
(■■s  and  the  communists  use  this  lash  over 
the  baeks  of  their  disobedient  members. 
Do  ehuTches  have  their  heretics?  So 
also  communism  has  its  Titos.  Does  not 
the  Catholic  Churcit  have  its  inquisitions 
and  torture  methods,  used  whenever  pos- 
sible  on   those  who  openly  or  secretly 
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plot  agamst  its  rnlef  Who  has  riot  heard 
of  similar  blood  purges  brought  against 
those  aecjised  of  being  heretic  eommu- 
histsf  Such  ordeals  by  tire  are  almost  as 
notorious  as  the  medieval  Inquisition. 

many  Other  Points  of  Comparison 

Comtnunisni  is  not  behind  the  other 
religions  when  it  comes  to  a  well-dis- 
ciplined pries1]]ood.  For  its  "college  of 
cardinals"  it  has  its  Politburo,  beneath 
which  are  various  categories  of  less&r 
functionaries^" arch  bishops,"  "bishops" 
and  "parish  priests^" — all  together  com- 
posing a  formidable  hieraTchy,  headed 
by  its  pope,  the  "infallible"  Stalin.  TliU 
official  "etergy"  eta^s  among  communists 
is  well  deiined,  and  is  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  "laity",  the  faceless  mass- 
es who  beai  up  and  support  the  thin 
communist  crust.  Private  audiences  with 
papa  Joe  are  ns  difficult  to  arrange  as 
those  with  the  pope  of  Rome.  The  Comin- 
form  together  with  the  secret  police,  it 
should  be  noteil.  functions  with  as  much 
efficiency  and  dispatch  in  international 
intrigue  as  the  Society  of  Jesus,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Jesuits. 

Communism  also  has  its  "holy  cities'', 
its  shrines  and  synagogues.  Moscow  is 
its  Mecca:  the  Kremlin  is  its  Vatican; 
and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  the  tombs 
of  its  venerated  saints  and  martyrs.  On 
its  calendar  of  "holy  days"  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Lfjnin's  death,  celebrated  each 
year  with  great  religious  devotion  and 
reverence.  "Holy"  May  Day  is  al.'iO  an- 
nually observed  with  much  festivity  and 
to-do.  and  Christendom's  Kastor  parades 
find  a  coiu^terpart  in  the  May  Day 
parades. 

Even  as  llie  churches  send  out  their 
missionaries,  >in  also  communism  sends 
out  well-trained  missionaries  and  vocif- 
erous prop!)ets  lired  with  as  much  zeal 
and  fervor  as  any  religious  zealot. 
Preaching  their  "gospel  of  salvation"  to 
a  religion-weary  world,  they  encomjjass 
land  and  .^ea  to  make  proselytes  and  con- 
verts of  whomsoever  they  may.  Tht  Ihe- 
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orists  and  dialecticians  of  oommunism 
are  particularly  skilled  in  the  art  of  clev- 
er lisputation  and  debate.  They  even  see 
through  some  of  Christendom's  myster- 
ies, and,  like  Indian  medicine  men,  they 
are  ^ble  to  deceive  the  simple  with  theil' 
own  wonder-workinj;?  magic.  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  noted  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Riverside  church  in  New  York,  in 
observing  this  powerful  competition  com- 
munism gives  the  churches,  said  this: 

Communism  is  a  trcniernioilS  faith.  It  has  a 
creed — dialeetleal  innlPTiali.sni^wIii&h  its  ad- 
lierenl?  Ijclieve  in  as  Christians  dc  the  scrip-, 
ture.s.  It  has  shrines,  pilgririages,  hymns  and 
rituiils,  and  where  do  we  liiid  more  energetic 
missiotiary  workf 

The  great  religions  of  the  world  in 
both  Christendom  and  heathendom  have 
tlicir  sacred  writings,  prayer  books  and 
catechisms,  as  well  as  tlicir  educational 
institutions  and  schools  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  doctrines.  Then  how  does 
coanmunism  differ  froni  Ihem  on  this 
point  t  They  too  have  tlieir  "parochial'* 
schools,  ivhere  young  converts  are  in- 
doctrinated with  tlie  tenets  and  dogmas 
of  the  "holy"  Communist  party.  They  too 
have  their  most  "holy  writings".  Stalin's 
Flistory  of  the  Com-miniist  Party,  for  ex- 
ample, is  drilled  into  the  members  as  if 
it  were  inspired  scripture.  The  works  of 
Lenin  and  Marx  are  also  considered  very 
sacred.  Like  Constantine,  who  called  to- 
gether the  ecclesiapiical  authorities  In 
A.D.  325  for  the  formation  of  the  Nieene 
Creed,  so  also  Stalin  called  together  84 
expert-s  fora<'onvoeation  when  a  dispute 
arose  over  doctrines  in  a  new  textbook. 
For  nine  days  these  didutticians  brooded 
over  ihe  phik>sophical  points  in  question. 
'Hit!  fine  threads  of  athcistict  material- 
ism, you  know,  must  he  spun  with  as 
much  cunning  and  finesse  as  the  gos- 
samer cobwebs  of  tlieology. 

Columnist  Dorothy  Tiiompson,  after 
observing  many  of  theJ^e  points  of  simi- 
larity, crtmes  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  "communism  is  a  secular  church". 


Xn  her  syndicated  newspaper  column  she 
says  of  this  "isTn" : 

It  ia  organized  like  a  chureh,  with  an  im- 
mutable body  of  faith,  a  strict  and  continuous 
tlieologieal  discipline  (the  dialectic),  repeated 
spiritual  exercises — confession  and  atonement 
— and  it  has  its  saints  and  martyrs.  It  has  its 
educational,  missionary,  disciplinary,  and 
propaganda  sections,  and  its  militant  arm. 

In  the  minds  of  communists  they  are  the  up- 
holders of  the  only  irue  faith  in  a  ivorld  of  in- 
fidels. They  alone  are  the  saved  on  the  way  to  a 
terrcfitrial  heaven,  carrying  weaker  humanity 
with  them,  while  theii'  opponents  are  on  the 
way  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Also  taking  note  of  pevpral  points  of 
similarity  between  the  I'adical  communist 
brand  of  religion  and  tlic  more  pimHcrva- 
tive  standard  brand^i,  I'hf  CJiri.^liari  Ccii- 
ivry  magaxine  says : 

Communists  soorn  sueh  a  nuggestion.  hut 
th«y  can  hardly  deny  that  their  movemeTit  dis- 
plays most  of  the  fdmiligr  appurtenances  ol' 
a  religion.  Communism  has  its  sacred  scrip- 
tures, its  inspired  revelatora,  itfi  incrrant  dog- 
ma, its  saints,  its  martyrs,  its  hajrioloffy,  its 
demonology,  its  heresy  trials,  its  inquisition, 
ita  expommunications,  its  pope,  its  rulinfj;  liitr- 
archy,  its  initiatory  vows,  itf  consecrated 
ptieethood,  its  missionaries,  its  sacred  sliriucs, 
its  proaelyting  paasiort,  ita  apocalyptic  futnre 
to  make  up  for  a  grim  present. 

An  "Ism'*  with  a  Creeping  Influence 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  commu- 
nism is  essentially  and  basically  a  reli- 
gion it  "vvould  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Ihe 
very  iiber  of  life  and  saddle  itself  \x\xm 
the  minds  of  so  many  million?,  holding 
them  in  abject  submission.  Generals  in 
the  Bed  army,  for  esamp!^  are  reminded 
that  more  is  required  of  them  than  a 
mere  knowledge  of  military  tactics.  If 
they  are  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  coimnnnist  hierareliy,  Red  Star^  the 
officiaJ  army  newepaper,  says  they  must 
study  Marxism  and  Leniiiiwii  with  all 
diligence,  as  diligently  as  a  priest  'studies 
his  breviary.  "Even  in  sports  we  must 
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learn  from  J-  V.  Stalin,"  declared  a  Com- 
nmniat  Czech  athlete.  Into  whatsoever 
this  yeasty  spirit  of  fanaticism  seeps, 
even  into  the  various  arte  and  sciences, 
there  one  finds  the  same  excessive  reli- 
gious froth  of  fermentation. 

When  the  Academy  of  Science  met  in 
Bucharest,  among  the  so-ealled  "scien- 
tific papers"  read  were  those  with  the 
following  titles:  "J.  V.  Stalin,  Lenin's 
Perpetuator  in  Creating  the  Theory  of 
the  Constrnction  of  Socialism";  "J.  V. 
Stalin,  Theoretician  and  Leader  of  the 
Fight  for  Peace  and  Brotherhood  Among 
T'eoples" ;  '^J.  V.  Stalin  Mirrored  in  the 
Kiteratnre  of  the  Peoples  of  the  World"; 
"J.  V.  Stalin,  ILilitary  Genius  of  Our 
''i^ime";  "J,  V,  Stalin,  Teacher  and  In- 
spired Leader  of  the  World  Proletariat," 
1'his  last  paper  must  have  been  an  in- 
tpresting  onp  if  it  stuck  to  its  si^bject,  for 
when  it  sjieaks  of  i^taiin  as  being  "in- 
spired" it  reaches  into  the  field  of  reli- 
gion. And  since 'every  communist  will 
quickly  adoiit  that  Stalin  is  not  inspired 
of  Jehovah  Cod,  then  there  is  only  one 
conclusion  left :  Stalin  must  be  inspired 
l)y  the  "god  of  lliis  world",  Satan  thw 
\)i!\\\,  A  very  interesting  conclusion. 
"3  Corinthians  4:4;  John  8 :  44. 

Practically  all  the  Russian  writers  of 
poetry  and  prose  have  likewise  been  in- 
spired to  glorify  this  "great  ersatz  reli- 
gion of  the  century:  communism",  as 
Dorothy  Thompson  ro  aptly  defines  it. 
Scarcely  a  novel  is  published  which  fails 
to  Hhow  in  some  way  the  iniluence  of 
the  leader,  Stalin.  He  and  his  suppo.«ed 
viiiues  are  Ihe  subject  of  thousands  of 
poems.  As  one  poet  raved:  "'Hail  our 
father  and  teacher  [meaning  Stalin],  the 
eagle's  glory  of  the  centuries."  Another, 
crawling  on  his  belly,  laments ;  "On  be- 
half of  the  people  I  will  bow  to  the  earth 
to  him." 

Composers  of  musical  symphonies  and 
overtures  have  attempted  to  immortalize 
this  personification  of  communism  in 
their  compositions.  In  one  way  or  another 
national  hymns  and  folk  songs  extol  and 
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praise  this  atheistic  nreli^on  tQ  the  heav- 
ens. Producers  and  artists  of  the  stage 
and  screen  overwork  this  theme.  Canvas- 
painting  artists,  too,  and  the  litho- 
graphic printers  and  photographers  are 
kept  busy  turning  out  paintings  and 
sculpture  works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  and 
these  are  worshiped  in  the  same  blind  pa- 
gan fashion  as  the  images  of  other  reli- 
gions are  venerated.  Yes,  indeed,  comnin- 
nism  is  very  much  infected  with  hagiol- 
atry  and  idolatry,  the  worship  of  saints 
and  idols,  and  the  kindred  disease — 
hero-worship. 

So  that  you  may  appreciate  tlie  fact 
tliat  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  and 
in  order  that  you  may  more  fully  realize 
how  very  devoted  coinruunit^m  is  to  its 
godfi,  the  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  tlie  communist  newspaper  Sovicl 
Art  Concerning  KtaHn  aiul  bis  influence, 
it  saj^s : 

Masters  of  Soviet  art  work  over  this  excit- 
ing theme  with  inspiration.  Our  composers 
write  songs  and  symphonies  about  the  great 
Stalin.  The  image  of  the  genius  leader  is  em- 
bodied in  the  best  canvases  and  sculptures,  in 
th«  works  of  the  movie  art,  in  theatrical  pro- 
ductions. Our  people  owe  the  victories  in  all 
branches  of  the  national  economy,  science  and 
culture  to  the  creator  of  the  Constitution  of 
victorious  socialism.  Comrade  Stalin,  the  great 
pilot  whose  firm  hand  is  piloting  the  Soviet 
ship  of  state  along  the  way  outlined  by  the 
immortal  Lenin. — New  York  Times,  Dee.  5, 
1949. 

Stalin  Deified  as  God 

A  religion  as  potent  and  all-embracing 
as  communism,  having  as  it  does  all  the 
trimmings  and  phylacteries  worn  by  the 
other  religious  organizations  of  the 
world,  surely  needs  an  "infalUble"  god- 
head. Pharaoh  of  Egj'pt  was  hailed  as 
"the  good  god";  the  ruler  of  the  Peru- 
vian Ineas  was  considered  "the  child  of 
the  sun";  the  emperor  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  was  spoken  of  as  "the  son  of 
heaven" ;  the  great  Caesars  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  deified.  Then  why  should 
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not  a  witcns  wana  transform  the  high 
Mogul  of  the  communists  into  a  god  for 
their  anthill  T  The  eommuniBts  have  their 
patriarch  Marx;  they  have  their  em- 
balmed and  mummified  Lenin ;  but  what 
they  need  is  a  "living  Buddha"  to  give 
their  materialistic  religion  reality  and 
power.  Henrie,  the  recent  deification  of 
Stalin  as  the  golden  cajf  or  sacred  cow 
of  communism. 

To  make  a  god  out  of  a  shoemaker's 
son  is  a  slow,  drawn-out  affair.  First  he 
must  have  power  over  the  lives  of  rail- 
lions.  Stalin  got  this  by  scheming,  claw- 
ing and  slowly  plodding  his  way  up  from 
serfdom  to  a  position  among  the  mighty, 
not  equaled  even  by  Hitler.  Great  cities 
have  hi'fjx  named  after  him:  Stalingrad, 
Stalin  0,  Stalinsk,  Stahnabad,  and  oth- 
ers. Mountains  and  dams  and  schools 
hear  his  name,  Even  the  servile  Russian 
Orthodox  Chureh  fell  right  in  line  with 
this  god-making  program.  A  headline  in 
the  New  York  Times  read:  *'Stalin  Se- 
lected by  God,  Moscow  Patriarch  Says." 

Next,  supernatural  powers,  abilities 
and  genius  surpassing  all  other  men  are 
attributed  to  him,  as,  for  example,  "tn- 
."spired  leader  of  the  world  proletariat," 
"genius-creator  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Soviet  peoples,"  the  "inexhaustible 
source  of  creative  inspiration  in  all  the 
arts",  the  "shining  star^',  "inspirer  of 
creation,  gladness  of  life,"  the  "people's 
glorious  savior".  Soaring  even  to  greater 
heights  of  eulogy,  the  communist  presi- 
dent of  Hungary,  Szakasits,  says  that 
Staliii  is  so  lofty  'human  eyes  can  hardly 
follow"  jiim.  The  official  Soviet  news- 
paper, Pravda,  says  Stalin  is  so  super- 
Imman  "he  can  survey  all  humanity  and 
all  happenings  on  earth".  Well,  that  cer- 
tainly attempts  to  exalt  him  into  the  high 
heavens,  strives  to  make  him  equal  to 
God,  as  in  the  case  of  Satan. — Isaiah 
14:1244, 

Communism  is  even  attempting  to  dup- 
licate the  "mother  and  child"  worship 
that  originated  with  Nhnrod  and  his 
mother  Semiramis  on  the  plains  of  Shi- 


nar  jn  the  Mesopotamian  valley  more 
than  4,000  years  ago,  and  which  today 
is  sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hiej-arohy.  Fostering  this  mothei  wor- 
ship, a  Russiati  novelist  wrote  on  Stalin's 
seventietli  birthday:  "This  day,  let  us 
transfer  ourselveb"  to  the  f^nburhs  of 
Tbilisi  and  with  r&vt'rent  sorrow  and 
ardent  g^ratitude  in  our  hearts  silently 
hend.  our  heads  over  the  saered  remains 
of  a  small,  modf^st  (xeoryian  woman,  tlie 
mother  who  70  years  ago  !?ave  the  world 
him  who  became  hmnRnity'ti  greato.st 
man,  our  leader  and  fatfier." 

No  single  piece  of  evidence  so  com- 
pletely proves  that  t^oiniiiimi^=ni  ia  a  reli- 
gion as  the  extravairant  display  of  wor- 
ship and  devotion  beaped  upon  the  de- 
ified Stalin  on  his  birthday  last  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  AP  news  dispatch,  reporting 
tbat  ranJ*  org-y  of  pagaKiani,  Buid: 

Thousands  of  parcels  and  crates,  trainhiads 
of  merchandise,  whole  <;xposition  hally  oi  Iria- 
kets  and  pieturoK,  factories  and  soeks,  books 
and  horses,  wines  and  toys-  delicacies  and  «iirs 
were  funneled  toward  Moycow  from  the  Elbe 
to  China,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Blatk  Sea. 
...  No  one  man  could  evtir  uye  iill  the  j^iifts, 
or  read  all  the  Jjojioj's,  Vi-uhahly  no  one  man 
couM  ever  distribute  them.  For  weeks  the  Com- 
munist press  and  radio  hav«  bttu  reporting  the 
rivalry  of  Oominuinst  leaders  everywhere  to 
contribute  imposing  tokens  of  obeisauM.  Wliat 
it  was  all  worth  was  anyone's  guess,  certainly 
millions  of  dollars. 

Eastern  Germany  alone  sent  a  whole 
jHountain  of  materia],  a  seranty-trar  frain 
fully  loaded  with  gifts,  to  thft  ^od  in 
Moscow.  Pravda  devoted  its  entire 
twelve  pages  to  recounting  the  glory  of 
this  god.  Millions  of  Bulgarians  sent  a 
message  of  gratitude,  and  likewise  9,000,- 
000  Czechs  signed  birthday  greeting's. 
Factory  workers  and  fanners  pledged 
theniiSolves  to  longer  Ijours  of  worl?. 


Faced  with  such  an  array  of  tangible 
evidence,  all  honest  persons  must  admit 
that  conimunisra  has  become  a  way  of 
life,  a  system  of  faith,  a  form  of  worship, 
a  religion,  if  yon  please,  to  which  mil- 
lions of  people  bow  the  knee  in  worship. 
Many  of  the&e  people  undoubtedly  have 
turned  away  from  the  false  gods  of 
Christendom  and  heathendom  in  bitter 
disappointment  because  sneh  have  not 
answered  their  prayers  or  brought  them 
salvation.  Othei-s,  perhaps,  have  been 
fascinated  by  7?usyia's  di&play  of  power. 
But,  regardless  of  why  one  is  a  commu- 
nist, let  all  face  up  to  th^  fact  that  this 
'■"red"  religion,  like  tho  orthodox  '"isms'*, 
is  just  another  demon  religion  sponsored 
by  the  Devil.  Its  dogmas  and  teachings, 
just  like  the  conflicting  and  confusing 
ereedal  doctrines;  of'tlie  otliers,  turn  men 
away  from  the  true  God  Jehovah. 

So  while  there  is  still  time,  in  the 
short  remaining  time  before  Ai'niagcd- 
doTi,  when  conmiunism,  together  with 
all  other  'Isms",  will  meet  its  final  and 
complete  downfall,  abandon  this  form  of 
creature  worsiiip  and  turn  to  the  true 
and  living  God  whoae  name  alone  is  Je- 
hovah, the  (j-iver  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  fhex^only  Source  of  life!  Study 
IliH  Word  tlie  l^ible.  Learn  of  His  pur- 
poses. Keep  His  commandments  and 
live.  If  you  do  this,  then  you  too  will  be 
able  to  say,  as  one  writer  of  the  Bible 
expresses  it :  "We  know  that  'an  idol  has 
no  real  existence,'  and  that  'there  is  no 
God  but  one.'  For  although  there  may  be 
so-called  gods  in  iicaven  or  on  earth — as 
indoe<l  there  are  many  'gods'  and  nmny 
"lords'— yet  for  us  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  from  wiiom  are  all  things  and  for 
whom  we  exist,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  tliroMgh  whom  are  ail  tilings  and 
through  whom  wo  exist." — 1  Corinthians 
S:4^-Q,licv.St(m.Vcr. 
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NEW  YORK  city  is  a  jungle  of  brick, 
stone  and  steel  jutting  out  of  tlio 
island  rocks  upon  which  it  is  built  Likf^ 
towering  cliffs  the  skyscrapers  push 
heavenward,  leaving  yawning  chasms  at 
whose  bottoms  lie  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Through  these  crevices  rushes  the  sea  of 
hmnanity,  to  work  in  the  morning,  home 
in  the  evening,  out  for  entertainment  at 
night  There  are  about  eight  million  peo- 
ple in  this  jungle,  more  than  the  total 
number  of  persons  living  in  Arizona, 
ColoradOj  Delaware,  Idaho,  Maine,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont 
and  Wyoming, 

The  ends  of  the  earth  are  .gathered  in 
the  streets  of  New  York,  for  here  are 
found  representative  people  from  nearly 
every  nation  on  earth.  There  is  China- 
town, with  its  chop  suey  and  '  eurio 
shops;  Little  Italy,  the  oldest  and  small- 
est of  many  Italian  districts;  Harlem, 
with  its  large  Negro  population;  York- 
villej  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Irish,  CKechs 
and  Hungarians ;  and  the  lower  east  side, 
which  has  more  Jewish  residents  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  New  York 
is  a  blend  of  these  and  many  other  nation- 
alities, each  clinging  to  old  customs  and 
traditions,  and  yet  mingling  the  old  with 
the  new. 

Geographically  the  city  is  divided  into 
five  boroughs.  Of  the  five  only  the  Bronx 
is  located  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  on 
Long  Island,  Richmond  is  better  known 
as  Staten  lisland,  and  Manhattan  is  the 
island  purchased  from  the  Indians  in 
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1626  for  trinkets  valued  at  $24.00.  To- 
day Manhattan  is  the  heart  of  the  world^s 
seeonddargest  city,  the  center  of  its  fi- 
nancial, eultural,  fashion  and  entertain- 
ment worlds 

■  The  hustle-bustle,  noise  and  vastness 
often  leave  the  visitor  bewildered.  But  to 
the  enterprising  guest  no  other  city  on 
earth  holds  the  wonders  and  sights  that 
may  be  found  here.  This  article  will  take 
its  readers  on  a  tour  of  a  few  of  the  many 
sights  in  Big  Town,  II.  S,  A, 

Seeing  the  Sights 

Sinee  skyscrapers  are  the  trademark 
of  New  York  city,  lot's  bej^in  ^^ith  the  one 
that  really  scrapes  the  sky,  the  Empire 
State  Building,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  street  in  Manhattan.  It 
rises  1,250  feet,  or  102  stories,  like  a  gi- 
gantic finger  that  tickles  the  clouds  as 
they  pass  overhead.  There  are  observa- 
tories on  the  8f>th  and  102d  floors,  from 
which  you  may  get  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  monarch  of  American  cities.  Below 
yon  stretch  the  miles  of  man-made  jun- 
gle. There  are  the  cliff-dwellers'  apart- 
ments jammed  tightly  together.  Rising 
high  and  irregularly  above  these  are  the 
commercial  buildings.  Surrounding  you 
are  the  Hudson  and  East  riversj  across 
which  stretch  numerous  bridges  linking 
Manhattan  with  the  rest  of  the  city  and 
with  New  Jersey,  Other  connecting  links 
are  the  many  tunnels  which  burrow  be- 
neath the  rivers.  Lining  the  waterways 
are  the  docks,  which  handle  forty  percent 
of  the  nation's  exports  and  nearly  as 
large  a  share  of  it,;  imports.  Into  port 


<i!om^  the  great  ocean  liners  like  tlie 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Amer- 
ica, bringing  vieitors  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Uptown  can  be  seen  the 
green  expanse  of  Central  Parir,  with  its 
trees,  lawns,  lakes  and  recreational  facile 
ities,  set  down  practically  in  the  middle, 
of  Manhattan  island.  If  yon  wish  the  best 
view  possible,  be  certain  it  is  a  bright, 
clear  day. 

Going  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  Forty-ninth 
street  we  come  to  an  nniii^iial  group  of 
iifteen  buildings  forming  Rockefeller 
Center.  This  "^"'city  witLin  a  city"  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  greatetit  oi'  modern 
architectural  achievements,  A  tour  of 
the  entire  Center  is  available.  The  Ceii- 
terettes  will  show  you  many  of  the  beau- 
tifully designed  and  decorated  buildings : 
the  Lower  Plaza,  where  there  is  outdoor 
ice  skating  in  the  winter  and  dining  in 
the  summer^  the  Radio  City  Music  HhU, 
which  is  the  largest  theater  in  the  world, 
featuring  a  motion  picture,  symphony 
orchestra,  ballet  group,  glee  club  and  pre- 
cision dancing  by  the  R-ockettes,  and  the 
tour  is  climaxed  by  a  trip  to  the  obser- 
vation  roofs,  seventv  stories  and  850  feet 
above  the  street.  While  taking  in  ail  that 
is  to  be  seen,  Jook  down  at  the  lrk,000 
gleaming  windows  in  Rockefeller  Center 
and  think  ofthe  busy  window  waf:;}ier  who 
keeps  them  clean.  With  iip  tu  seventy 
floors  of  space  below  hinij  truly  he  liangs 
high  on  a  windy  nill. 

The  dominant  biiikling  in  tli<^  C<^iiter 
is  the  R  C.  A.  building?,  located  between 
Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  streets  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  The  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  has  .its  studios  here,  and 
regular  guided  tours  take  visitors  behind 
the  scenes  of  radio  and  television.  Tickets 
for  radio  shows  are  available,  though 
they  usually  must  be  obtained  in  advance 
by  writing  the  studios.  Information  con- 
cerning such  tours  and  radio  shows  may 
be  obtained  m  the  lobby  of  the  B.  C  A, 
building. 

Of  feminine  interest  particularly  will 
be  the  shops  on  up  Fifth  Avenue  from 
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Rockefeller  Center^  This,  fashionable 
shopping  area  contains  many  of  New 
York's  most  exclusive  shops.  If  your 
pocketbook  says  to  you^  "Don't  touch,'' 
you  can  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  win- 
dow shopping. 

Having  arrived  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  street,  you  find  yourself  at 
the  entrance  to  Central  Park,  This  plot, 
one-half  mile  wide  and  two  and  one-half 
Tiiiies  long,  providers  a  variety  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  There  are  play- 
grounds, ball  fields,  laket^  for  rowboating* 
a  7,oo^  tjiirty-two  mifes  of  winding  foot- 
paths and  four  miles  of  bridle  paths. 
Horses  are  available  at  nearbv  liverv 
stables.  For  a  quaint  ride  tlirough  its 
gracefully  winding  roads,  take  a  horse- 
drawn  Victoria  or  Hansom  cab.  These 
lend  an  air  of  days  gone  by  and  are  a 
favorite  with  many. 

Museums  and  Zoos 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  west 
side  of  Central  Park  at  Seventy-ninth 
street  \^  tiie  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural H]stor>\  It  contains  exhibits  of 
animals,  birds,  aquatic  life  and  reptiles 
in  lifelike  habitat,  and  numerous  other 
tfollections,  the  most  spei^tacular  of  which 
is  the  Akeley  Memorial  Hall,  wfiere  Afri- 
can mairmuils  are  exhibited  in  extremely 
lifelike  groupings,  ^J'he  museum  rs  open 
daily  and  admission  is  free, 

IJndei"  tfie  sanjo  roof  is  tlu^  renowned 
llayden  Planetarium,  where  stars  are  the 
stars.  Hy  an  astronomical  ■  computing 
mechanism  tJie  myriads  of  stars  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  are  vividly  pro- 
jected onto  the  rounded  dome  of  the 
planetarium,  giving  the  illusion  of  the 
night  sky.  The  lecture  subjects  change 
every  month  or  two  and  are  interestingly 
and  dramatically  presented.  There  are 
several  performances  daily  in  New 
York's  ^^Theater  of  the  8ky^\  and  the 
shows  are  well  worth,  the  cost 

Almost  directly  across  Central  Park 
from  the  planetarium  may  be  found  the 
most    comprehensive    art    collection   in 
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America.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighty-s^eohd 
street,  contalnB  several  hiindred  thou- 
sand "works  of  art  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world.  Are  you  a  lover  of  paint- 
ings, drawings  or  sculpture?  Then  here 
you  can  spend  many  happy  hours  among 
the  large  collections,  ranging  from  an- 
cient Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  art 
to  modern  American  art  The  Hall  of 
Arms  and  Armor  may  be  oi'  particular 
interest  to  the  men.  Or  are  you  interest- 
ed in  home  decorations?  Tliun  hrowse 
through  the  decorative  artw  sci'tion  witii 
its  many  household  ohjefits  dating  fnirn 
the  Middle  Ages.  Or  visit  the  American 
AVing,  where  there  is  a  series  of  original 
rooms  from  early  Americ-an  houses,  each 
completely  furnished  "vvith  objects  of  its 
period.  Whatever  your  taste  in  art,  you 
can  likely  satisfy  it  here. 

If  you  have  youngsters  in  your  group, 
take  them  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Oardenp  in  the  Bronx,  better  known  as 
the  Bronx  Zon.  They  will  biibble  over 
with  joy  as  they  watcli  the  more  than 
2,500  animalK,  reptiles  and  birds.  Here 
can  be  found  all  the  animal  favorites  as 
well  as  many  rare  specimens  such  as  the 
two  duck-hilled  platypuses  named  George 
;md  Penelope.  They  are  ipieer  eggdaying 
niaumials  from  Australia  and  inay  l»e 
seen  only  at  eeilain  titnc!-.  A  nickel  is 
charged  for  admittance,  which  goes 
toward  the  ujjk^'ep  of  the  worm  I'arm  so 
that  Geoi'ge  and  l^enelopc's  fu^sy  and 
gluttonous  appetites  may  hv.  satislied. 
Another  t^tar  atti-aetion  is  the  Giant 
Panda.  Also  tliere  is  a  special  children's 
zoo,  where  the  youngsters  can  pet  and 
handle  the  animals. 

While  here  in  the  Bronx,  you  baseball 
fans  can  root  for  the  home  team  and 
crunch  peanuts  and  crackerjack  to  your 
heart's  content,  for  here  is  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, home  of  the  American  League  New 
York  Yankees.  Frequently  called  "The 
house  that  Ruth  built",  it  is  Babe  Eutlfs 
home  stadium,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  seating  67,000.  It  is  at  1131  st 
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street  and  Biver  Avenue.  Just  aeroBS  the 
Harlem  river  is  the  Polo  Grounds,  where 
the  Ne-w  York  Giants  play  ball,  Since 
1920  the  two  moon  craters,  Yankee  Sta- 
dium and  the  Polo  Grounds,  have  ■wit- 
nessed 'seventeen  of  a  possible  twenty- 
eight  World  Series.  Of  course,  no  men- 
tion of  baseball  would  be  complete  with- 
out Brooklyn's  pride  and  joy,  the  "Bums". 
The  Uodgers'  home  diamond  is  Ebbets 
Field,  in  Brooklyn. 

Also  noteworthy  in  the  field  of  sports 
is  Aladii^on  Square  (iarden,  famous  in- 
door sports  arena  located  at  Eighth  Ave- 
nue and  Fiftieth  street  in  rnidtown  Man- 
liattan.  There  the  patrons  are  offered  a 
w'ide  variety  of  sport  and  entertainment. 

Coney  Island  and  Statue  of  Liberty 

If  you  visit  New  York  in  summer  you 
wdll  probably  find  it  warm  and  humid, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  a  dip  in  the 
Atlantic  to  cool  off.  There  are  several 
beaches  in  the  New  York  area,  the  most 
famoui:;  and  most  crowded  of  which  is 
Coney  Isliind.  If  you  want  a  nice,  quiet, 
I'Oi^tfnl  afternoon  on  the  cooling  sands, 
don't  ex])ect  to  find  it  at  Coney  Island, 
for  it  is  neither  quiet  nor  restful^,  and  if 
you  find  a  few  square  inches  of  sand  you 
are  lucky,  and  then  you  will  probably 
have  to  share  it  with  a  couple  of  pop 
hottles.  But  if  you  came  to  ride  the  many 
tlii'ill  cimccssions.  then  ('oney  Island  is 
tile  phuM^  (.Ulici'  nioi'e  pJeasajit  beaches 
are  iVu^  Pai'k,  tlie  Rockaways,  and  fa- 
mous -lont'-fi  Beach.  To  get  to  them  con- 
sult a  map  or  awk. 

The  next  stop  on  our  tour  is  possibly 
the  most  renowned  of  New  York  sights, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  was  a  gilt  from 
the  people  of  France  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  pedestal  upon 
which  it  rests  is  America's  contribution 
to  the  monument.  The  sculptor  en- 
visioned liberty  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
woman  breaking  the  bonds  of  tyranny 
and  extending  the  light  of  freedom  to  the 
world.  The  pedestal  and  statue  together 
rise  305  feet  above  Bedloe  island,  upon 
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which  it  Btands*  One  gains  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  enormous  size  when  consider^ 

ing  that  the  width  of  the  faoe  is  ten  feet 
and  the  length  of  the  extended  right  arm 
is  forty  feet. 

Visitors  may  climb  llie  twelve-story 
spiral  stairway  leading  to  the  head  of  the 
statue,  from  there  to  enjoy  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Manhattan  skyline.  The  ferry 
to  Bedloe  island  leaves  Battery  landing 
at  the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan  every 
hour,  with  half-Hour  schedules  during  the 
summer. 

The  heart  of  Ne^^  York  city  is  at 
Broadway  and  Forty-wcond  street.  Thi^ 
hm  been  left  until  Uat  on  onr  tour,  be- 
cause^  to  see  Times  Square  at  its  spec- 
tacular bestj  it  must  be  seen  after  darJ;. 
Seen  during  the  day  it  is  old  and  ugly. 
But  night  paints  its  own  peculiar  form 
of  camouflage,  alid  the  unt^ightly  is  hid- 
den in  the  shadows*  Then  the  huge  elec- 
trical signs  come  to  life  and  transform 
the  entire  square  into  a  gaudy  wonder- 
land of  flashing  color,  80  large  are  these 
signs  that  at  iivst  they  ha^^dl}^  seem 
large  at  alh  Yet  one  is  a  fu^l  block  long, 
having  two  statues,  oach  of  which  rises 
five  stories^  and  between  tlic  figures  is  a 
fiovnng  waterfall  coverinff  almost  the  en- 
tire block.  Many  of  these  flashing  giants 
rise  four  or  five  stories  and  are  half  a 
block  long. 

Along  Broadwiiy  ^tand  the  nmny  nio^ 
tion  picture  theaters,  restaurants  and 
niglit  clubs  that  attract  crowds  and  dol- 
lars. But  the  thing  for  ^vhieli  Broadway 
is  most  fanvous  is  its  legitimate  s^tagw 
Great  variety  h  olfercd,  fi'om  s^erious 
drama  and  tragedies  to  comedies  and  gay 
musicals*  Strangely  enough^  most  of 
these  theaters  are  not  on  Broadway  itself 
but  on  the  small  side  streets  just  east 
and  west  of  that  famed  thoroughfare. 
Shortly  before  curtain  time  these  streets 
h^corne  choked  with  thousands  of  theater^ 
goers,  most  of  whom  houglit  f  Jteir  tiekels 
weeks  or  months  in  advance.  On  the 
American  stage,   Kew   Yc^^k   reigns  as 
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Jettinff  from  Sight  toSiffht 

Always  a  problem  with  visitors  is 
transportation  to  the  points  of  interest- 
Those  having  automobiles  may  wish  to 
use  them^  but  by  aJJ  means  g^i  a  waPf  or 
take  the  chance  of  j^etting  lost,  Manlmt- 
tan  is  the  borough  simplest  for  strangers 
to  master  geographically  because  it  is 
mostly  laid  out  in  a  neat  and  logical  man- 
ner, with  rectangular  blocks  separated  by 
wide  north  and  south  avenues  and  east 
and  west  cross  streets*  The  street  sys- 
tenjs  of  the  other  boroughs  follow  no 
plan,  and  even  native  New  Yorkers  often 
get  lost  in  the  boroughs.  Hence  get  your- 
self well  briefed  on  how  to  get  where  you 
are  going,  and  then  do  not  he&itate  to  ask 
questions  of  policemen^  taxi-drivers,  or 
passers-by.  Another  difficulty  which  the 
driver  mu^t  watch  is  New  York's  great 
number  of  one-way  streets.  Before  turn- 
ing onto  a  street  look  for  signs  on  the 
lampposts  indicating  a  one-way  street. 

Many  will  find  it  time-saving  and  less 
expensive  to  use  the  splendid  fiubway 
■systoi^i,  whk^h  iide<inately  scarves  ail  piirfri 
of  New  York  city.  Before  starting  a  sub- 
way  journey,  get  full  particulars,  if  nec- 
essary, on  which  train  to  take,  where  to' 
transfer  iir^d  where  to  giet  o/¥,  Thi:^  infor- 
mation  can  be  obtained  from  someone 
(\nowing  the  city  or  from  subway  guards 
and  change  bootli  attendants.  Know  ex- 
actly w}r<^r(^  yo\i  are  giVii^g  so  the  one  ^nv^ 
ing  directions  can  guide  you  correctly. 
Keep  in  mind  that  tlie  term  Mowatown" 
is  used  to  de:sLgnate  stops  south  of  a 
given  poiJit  and  "uptow^n''  means  north. 
Make  certain  also  whether  to  catch  a 
local  train^  winch  makes  stops  at  each 
station,  oi'  whether  to  take  an  express 
train^  which  makes  only  certain  stops. 
Map  of  the  subway  system  is  in  each  car. 

There,  then,  hs  the  jungle  of  New  York 
city*  When  you  visit  America's  Colossus, 
whether  you  like  the  city  or  not,  you  will 
certainly  carry  awav  w^ith  you  a  memory 
of  crowd?;,  towering  man-made  peaks  and 
other  wonders.  In  brief,  you  will  sav, 
^^Whatasightr^ 

AWAKE! 


MEET  THE   MURDERESS 


TIIF]  l^risonSy  hoapitals  and 
morgues  of  this  land  daily^ 
beooiae  tlie  gloating  poss^seor'a  of  more 
brolcen  victims  of  marijuana.  This  devil- 
ish drug  has  proved  ite^clf  a  hideous  can- 
cer that  has  rcaehed  out  with  its  groping 
feelers  to  be  most  brutally  felt  uniong  the 
youuper-tige  grouj}S,  there  striking  and 
??appini;  the  vigor,  strengtli  nnd^  niental- 
ity  frojn  its  victims.  Wt.artinp:  innoi^ently 
fts  a  jest,  ^  dare  or  jm^t  a  de.^ire  of  the 
user  to  keep  up  with  }us  palw  and  a^so- 
<^iates,  its  Ktory  ends  all  too  oft^^n  behind 
bars,  in  asylums  or  hospitals,  or  in  a  sud- 
den ride  to  the  jL^rave  at  express  train 
speed  for  tlie  addict,  for  his  victiii],  or 
for  both- 

Though  admittedly  not  as  potent  in 
its  violence  as  many  other  drugs,  sudi 
as  heroin  or  opium,  tlie  fact  that  mari- 
juana  i:e  po  much  more  pleritifid  and  more 
easily  ohtainod  in  tlie  United  ^tati^s  than 
the  others  has  made  it  rhi.s  t^nuntry's 
leadiag  dope  menaee.  In  19^1  tlie  mari- 
juana file  of  the  United  States  Narcotic 
Bureau  was  less  than  two  incht^s  thiek. 
Tho  rise  sinee  iias  been  almost  nit^tf^oric, 
with  particularly  zooming  gains  noted 
for  lm:^  and  VjS6.  Today  tfie  n^ports  on 
this  single  drug  fill  many  Jar^-i*  cabinets. 

Howpvei',  this  docs  not  at  all  moan  that 
the  use  of  marijuana  is  a  modern-day  fad 
or  innovation.  Its  East  Indian  name  is 
ha^^ki'nh^  and  as  sucii  it  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients-  The  ceh^lirated  Greek 
poet  Tlorner  wrote  that  it  made  men  for- 
f^et  their  homes  and  turned  them  to 
swine.  In  the  year  1090  th^>  military  and 
religions  order  of  the  Assassins,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  tlie  Arabic  hashsha- 
!<Jnn,  was  founded  in  Persia.  This  culfs 
history  is  one  of  rank  cruelty  and  mur- 
der, and  it  is  of  interest  to  mark  the  fact 
that  its  members  were  confirmed  addicts 
of  hajshislh  And  what  it  did  for  that 
Persian  order  in  sparring  it  on  io  ramp- 
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ant  slaughter,  it  continues  to  do  today 
in  providing  the  spark  behind  the  noted 
outbursts  of  the  Moroa  and  Malavs  when 
they  "run  amok"  in  tribal  violence. 

Nor  docs  this  modern  assassin  confine 
its  havoc  to  tlic  jungles.  It  stalks  the 
streets  of  tjje  teeming  metropolis,  lies  in 
wait  at  the  hot  do^and  shoe  shine  stands, 
appears  unexp*?ctcdly  at  many  of  the 
most  exclu^ivy  clubs.  On  January  12, 
1948,  a  United  Press  dispatch  carried  the 
charge  of  a  Ijos  Angeles  judge  that  dope 
{and  most  prevalently,  marijuana)  was 
sold  in  that  city  like  speak-easy  cocktails, 
ITe  revealed  that  within  sixty  days  one 
hundred  of  the  weed's  addicts  were 
picked  up  within  the. very  shadow  of  tl\e 
liall  of  justice.  Virtually  anyone  willing 
to  pay  for  marijuana  can  get  it.  The 
standard  price  per  cigarette  is  from  15 
to  25  cents,  thus  allowing  the  manufac- 
turer an  approximate  1,000-percent  prof- 
it. In  tlie  exclusive  spots  the  credulous 
addict  may  pay  as  much  as  50  cents  or 
a  dollar  for  a  smoke,  liis  supplier  w^ill 
breathe  to  him  in  a  confidential  whisper, 


"it  packs  an  extra  wallop 


)>    rn 


Thus 


the  fool  is  fooled  and  it  becomes  easier 
for  him  to  part  Avith  his  money  and  his 
brains. 

What  is  this  killer  that  overpowers  its 
victims  with  a  deadly  pincers  movement 
on  the  brain  to  stultify  reason  and  virtue 
and  give  frc^3  rein  to  sensuality!  To  the 
pharmacist  it  is  Cannabis  indica,  and  to 
the  botanist,  Indian  hemp.  Like  the  weed 
it  is,  it  grows  like  a  rank  plague^  reach- 
ing Goliatlilike  proportions  of  from  3^  to 
Kl-foot  stalks.  Interestingly,  the  plant  is 
of  male  and  female  varieties,  the  differ- 
ence being  manifest  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. The  males  pOiiipousJy  appear  in  six- 
inch  spra>'s  atop  the  stalks  and  spread 
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their  pollen  profusely.  Thfi  females,  in 
ladylike  fashion,  remain  ineonspicuonply 
hidden  among  we  email  leaves,  hut  by 
their  works  become  Delilahs  of  doom. 
From  thera  are  bom  the  seeds,  enclosed 
in  pods,  that  turn  from  mottled  green  to 
yellow  and  finally  brown  as  they  ripen. 
The  fruit  of  this  womb  proves  deadly, 
for  in  the  absence  of  jier  mate  the  female 
leaf,  etem  and  blossom  "go  wild"  and 
secrete  the  poisonons  intoxicant. 

Its  Crmdnid  Record 

Originally  the  United  States  nmiijua- 
na  problem  was  centered  in  the  South- 
west, where  it  filtered  in  from  Mexico. 
However,  the  rapid  spread  of  tlie  habit 
has  demonstrated  eloquently  that  the 
plant  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation ;  and  large,  0onrishing  crops  have 
been  uncovered  throughout  the  eastern 
states.  With  the  wildfirelike  spread  has 
grown  a  confiieting  and  hazy  conception 
of  marijuana's  effects.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  alert  criminologists  and 
others  noted  that  paralleling  the  rise  of 
marijuana  addiction  was  the  almost  un- 
controllable growth  of  .-juveniie  delin- 
quency. More  seasoned  criminals  as  well 
have  been  linked  to  the  drug  in  far 
too  many  cases  to  dismiss  it  as  mere 
coincidence. 

A  New  Orleans  survey  revealed  that  of 
437  persons  pf  varying  ages  arrested  for 
a  multiple  assortment  of  crimes,  125  were 
marijuana  addicts.  Of  37  murderers,  17 
used  marijuana.  But  adding  to  the  vail  of 
the  crimes  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  inspired. 

How  the  dreaded  dope  seizes  posses- 
sion of  the  brain  to  prompt  its  wretched 
acts  is  readily  seen  in  the  quality  of 
the  atrocities  themselves  with  which  the 
records  reeked  so  prominently  in  the 
marijuana  heyday  of  the  late  thirties.  In 
the  company  of  addict  friends  a  youn^ 
Chicago  girl  attended  numerous  ''reef- 
ing" or  "viping"  parties.  During  one  of 
these,  while  burdened  in  mind  wim  worry 
of  much  overdue  homework,  she  sudden- 
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ly  thought  of  a  perfectly  "reasonable" 
solution  to  her  problem,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitancy  rose,  walked  to  the 
window  and  hurtled  to  a  crashing  death 
below.  The  official  police  records  read 
"suicide",  bnt  should  read  "murder",  with 
marijuana  the  murderer.  Another  shat- 
tered Chicago  mother,  watching  her 
daughter  die  as  an  indirect  resiiU  of 
marijuana  addiction,  reported  that  at 
least  dO  of  the  girl's  friends  were  addicts. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  gang  of  young 
hoodlum  thieves  with  a  chain  of  38  "jobs" 
a  little  over  ten  years  ago  in  Ohio.  All 
"reefing  men",  they  pointed  to  their 
school  days  and  the  merciless  merchan- 
dising of  marijuana  to  students  by  trad- 
ers in  the  weed  as  the  start  of  tJieir 
addiction. 

A  crime  emphasizing  sheer  senseless- 
ness in  its  raw  horror  occurred  in  Flor- 
ida, where  a  marijuana-fired  youth  was 
arrested  as  he  staggered  about  the  house 
in  which  he  had  freshly  axed  to  death  his 
father,  mother,  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 

Today  the  record  continues  as  black 
or  blacker  than  ever.  In  1947  a  small- 
scale  marijuana  ring  operated  by  a  19- 
year-old  girl  and  three  teen-aged  boys 
was  broken  up  in  the  Bronx,  borough  of 
New  York  city.  During  January  of  1950 
it  was  brought  to  light  in  a  Brady,  Texas, 
murder  trial  that  at  least  one  of  two 
young  women  who  murdered  a  motorist 
with  whom  they  rode  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  marijuana  the  night  of  the 
crime.  And  as  recent  to  this  writing  as 
March  1950  a  17-year-old  boy  was  sen- 
tenced in  New  York's  Bronx  County 
Court  to  from  ten  to  twenty  years  for 
the  confessed  stabbing  of  another  youth 
in  a  street  fight  while  oppressed  by  the 
devilish  weed.  Obviously  the  passing  of 
time,  rather  than  counteracting  the 
spread  of  the  habit,  has  only  made  mari- 
juana easier  to  get,  and  when  motion 
picture  stars  and  other  notables  are 
found  flouting  the  law  almost  openly, 
the  result  is  only  the  addition  of  insult 
to  an  already  grave  injury  to  society. 

AWAKE! 


HaUae 

Cloaking  the  whole  hideous  picture  in 
the  manner  of  a  gruesome  shroud  is  the 
curtain  of  general  ignorance  yet  preT- 
alent  coJlceming  marijuana,  Some  will 
wink  at  the  practice  because  of  its  com- 
mon usage.  Conflicting  reports,  some 
tending  to  talk  down  its  menace  as  a 
stupefier  and  associate  with  crime  and 
.luvenile  perversion,  increase  this  ten- 
dency. But  regardless  of  the  relative 
ways  in  which  it  affects  different  individ- 
ual?<,  however  worse  sonie  atlier  narcotic;^ 
may  be,  despite  the  fact  that  a  stranger 
ean  "crasli"'  a  marijuana  "tea  pad"  much 
more  easily  than  he  can  a  good.  exeluBive 
opium  den,  the  bald  facts  testify  of  them- 
selves that  marijuana  is  the  pronounced 
narcotic  menace  of  Western  civilization. 
So  much  for  granted  have  some  taken 
this  menace  tliat  many  even  openly  ad- 
vocate-legalizing  it.  If  such  an  eventual- 
ity came  to  pass,  it  would  reqnjre  little 
or  no  imagination  to  foresee  what  tlie 
relentless  adveitising  powers  would  do 
about  it.  How  many  miles  would  one  valk 
for  a  "Marijuana^l  How  many  doctors 
would  testify  to  preferring  it  above  otlier 
cigarettfcti  ?  Perliaps  tJi?  iiiotto  would  be, 
"They  gratify!"  Whatever  else,  the  end 
result  could  only  be  the  rapid  degrada- 
tion of  the  masses  who  would  be  strnn- 
gled  on  (lie  advertising  garble. 

Quite  simply,  the  truth  is  that  inari- 
iuana  is  the  unknown  quantity  among 
narcotics.  When  one  begins  its  indul- 
jjence  he  does  not  know  how  it  will  aifecl 
Mm.  To  many  it  may  prove  indeed  little 
morethan  the  "lift"  they  desire^  at  least 
at  first.  But  it  never  stops  there.  The 
eonfirmed  addict  smokes  from  .'^is  to  ten 
cigarettes  a  day,  and  at  this  accelerated 
rate  he  learns  quitklv  the  later  eonse- 
quenees  of  his  habit.  Conventional  mari- 
juana smokers  assemble  together  in  Ba- 
tons or  apartments  called  "tea  pads'. 
There  they  are  usually  relaxed  and  tend 
to  display  their  noted  friendly  atmos- 
phere. Karly  signs  of  the  drug's  eiTects 
appear  in  expanded  egos,  frequent  bois- 
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terousness  and,  if  mueie  is  handy  ae  it 
generally  is,  a  compeJling  deRire  to 
dance.  The  addict's  tendency  at  this  time 
is  to  feel  hiniaelf  quite  capable  in  any 
iield  to  which  he  tafeea  a  fancy.  While 
under  the  spell  or  feeling  "high",  he  is 
in  his  own  eye,  irresistible  and  all- 
conquering.  The  moBt  absiird  things  be- 
come ver>'  plausible ;  time  and  distance 
fold  up  like  an  accordion,  and  all  normal 
persipeotive  of  these  vanishes  in  the  later 
stages.  The  last,  trancelike  stage  is  eon- 
;^idered  (he  ntoat  dangerous.  Then  the 
addict  may  be  given  over  to  general  pug- 
naciousness  or  innumerable  acts  of  un- 
controlled  violence,  Frequently  he  is 
known  to  strip  off  clothing,  smash  furni- 
ture, and  emit  loud  screams.  One  consola- 
tion remains  in  that  if  he  goes  this  far 
he  will  TiBually  climax  his  orgy  by  pasB- 
ing  out  cold.  At  last  lie  is  completely 
harmless,  and  on  waking  will  absolutely 
"remember  nothing"  that  happened. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  easy  to 
nndersfand  the  next  very  significaMt  ad- 
diction trait,  the  loss  of  normally  present 
inhibitions.  It  is  contended  that  mari- 
:juana  will  not  alter  the  basic  personality, 
but  only  bring  out  numerous  latent  de- 
sires. However,  this  is  enough  to  do  the 
damage.  A  person  is  possessed  of  certain 
irrational  or  impure  desires,  but  through 
common  inhibitions  refrains  from  their 
pra<:tice.  He  comes  under  the  almost  hyjj- 
notic  stupor  of  the  weed  and  abandons 
all  restraint.  He  feels  irrepressible,  a 
world  beater.  Keason  and  caution  vanish 
like  an  aspirin  in  water  to  be  overtaken 
by  the  rule  of  desire,  lust  and  passion 
alone.  The  rest  is  wel]  known— known  to 
criminologists  who  have  studied  the  con- 
sequences, to  police  who  have  run  down 
the  addicts  and  broken  their  crimes,  or 
to  families  that  have  lost  their  children 
to  the  hospitals,  prisons  and  graves  on 
marijuana's  call  hst.  Each  passing  year 
only  adds  to  marijuana's  ancient  record 
to  slamp  it  again  and  again  as  a  ruthless 
killer. 
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Religiaus  Fwry  Fezds  the  Flames  in  ^^iijebec 


BURNING  hate  eoDtinues  to  flare  in  the  eolid 
Catholic  pMvinpe  of  Quebec.  Over  and  over 
Rg-ain  in  non-Catholu-  lands  and  wherever  sheia  Ln 
the  minoTit>%  the  Roman  ITierarchy  haa  continual- 
ly chanted  her  high  regard  t'i>r  indirirlual  freedom 
of  worship.  But  "aclmna  speak  louder  than 
words",  ami  wJurt  sJir  i^  ill  ^'dDlral  and  abJo  to 
wield  influpnre  over  the  sttite  and  an  oyerwheliii- 
ing  luajorily  oC  the  peoplo.  Catholic  decd.s  betray 
re%ious  hate  and  prejtidiei'. 
C  On  (he  Jiiglit  ol'  VVeilin'sday,  Apri]  ]-l.  1850,  a 
local  gT<ia(>  of  Proti'^tflnt  Chriwlian  Hrrthreu  as- 
sembled for  their  scrvif^s  in  the  toiva  <if  Shaivin- 
igan  Fallti,  Qiicbet.  Observers  wlated  that  at 
ahout  9  p.m.  a  member  of  a  gi'iiwiii^  mob  entered 
and  began  tn  ridieule  the  gathering  of  twenty- 
seven  tnemhetvi  o€  the  nrrt.  Tlie  <Uwturber  wh^ 
ejected,  providing  the  cue  for  the  niob  to  go  into 
action,  Immediately  a  major  barrage  was  opened 
on  the  plain  store  building-  used  by  iJie  Brethren 
as  a.  chapel.  The  hall  was  shelled  fur  an  hour  willi 
atones,  empty  bottles,  i^e  and  eggs^,  and  booh  after 
the  attack  began  the  inarooiied  sect  uiembcrs  were 
invited  by  the  hall  owner  to  take  refuge  in  hia 
upstairs  apartment. 

(^  Meanwhile  the  mob  shi^-wed  Hh  m^itjve  of  sense- 
less hate  as  it  bitterly  luimmi^red  the  empty  hall. 
After  the  front  entrnnee  and  plate  f^lasK  windo«'y 
had  been  smaslicd,  some  mobslers  made  their  way 
into  the  building  to  liontinue  the  dcsti-uption.  Litt 
a  pillaging  army  the  hnodlums  prneeeded  to  de- 
stroy  everything  in  sisht,  All  furnishings,  inclatl- 
ing  fifty  chairs,  some  tables,  the  pulpit  and  even 
the  electrical  Hxtares,  ii'ere  demolished,  leavin^: 
tha  liall  a  barren  waste,  wliile  outside  h  sect  mem- 
bers cap  was  heing  pounded  into  jank. 
<L  The  moboerats,  who  were  estimated  to  inimh<u' 
from  200  to  1*500  throughout  the  evening  and 
against  whpni  the  police  daim<!d  they  wei\?  ojl- 
tirely  helpless,  went  on  to  expressi  their  auprenie 
hatred  of  (lod's  Word.  Copies  of  the  Bible  wen- 
removed  from  the  ehn[iei  to  the  street,  wherl^ 
along  with  hymn  books  found  in  the  hall,  they 
wero  toi^  to  shi'eds  (iml  Htterrd  in  Iho  gutter.'^. 
C  It  TFfta  revealed  loi-^Hy  that  Pawl  Boeila,  lefulcv 
of  the  Shawinigan  Palls  group  of  Brethren,  h^irl 
been  forced  aboard  a  train  a  month  earlier  witii 
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the  thveat,  "Never  <^<)me  ba<;k/'  Police  also  said 
that  appearflnces  of  the  Brethren  on  the  street 
coriiers  in  groups  had  "Lncenaed"  many  residents. 
At  least  one  press  correspondent  was  alert  enough 
to  link  the  event  with  "the  January  19  'kidnap- 
ping' of  two  members  of  the  Witne&ges  of  Jehovah 
sect  in  Joliette.  The  Witnesses  .  .  .  were  dragged 
from  tKeir  boarding  house  .  .  .  with  stiiet  order?; 
to  'get  <mt  of  hero  for  gimd'".  (See  Awake! 
.\pTil  8,  ior»o.) 

41  At  this  same  tirar,  Jehovah'^  witnesses  were 
reaching  thfl  peopfc  fif  Hull,  Quebec,  with  a  leaflet 
left  in  thfl  doors  by  mg:ht.  At  once.  Catholic  taeties 
t^arae  to  light  when  a  local  Roman  Catholic  school 
^ave  its  students  time  off  from  classes  to  gather  as 
much  of  this  literature  from  the  homes  as  possible 
jin.I  burn  it  in  tli<>  sctoolyai'd.  Talk  spread  oE 
lyi^ng  in  wait  for  any  fature  distributors.  Expos- 
ing  the  element  of  prejudice  present  in  such  ac- 
tions and  linking  it  with  the  Joliette  and  Sha-wini- 
jiaT!  Falls  [tssaults  against  free  e,\pressioQ  and 
free  woi-ship,  the  Ottawa  Ev-^'Uf'i-ff  Cidien  eotri- 
mented  r(fitorial!y  in  defense  of  the  law  aa  up- 
held by  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court.  The  paper 
tiaid,  in  piirt; 

Ij-  "P(ii-i^(,j,i;  who  hnvf  taken  part  m  these  atts  of 
intiniidatmn  excuse  thfrnselves  as  dufendei's  ol 
reli^ouH  traditions  against  which  these  sectarian.s 
are  zeahius  propagandists-  But  this  provocation 
givrt^  no  e.^cuse  for  authorities  to  persecute  or  for 
inf!ivi(li!a|.s  to  take  l!ip  (aw  into  their  own  hands. 
The  sectaiians  are  within  their  rights  to  preaeh 
and  publish  their  hehefs.  Those  who  dislike  them 
have  th<^  alt6mative^  oE  diseusston  or  silence." 
H  Fi>f  several  yi'ai'f;  the  Citholit  ire  has  raged 
o\er  the  distfibutioii  by  Jehovah'^  witnesses  at  a 
leaflet  entitled  "Quebec's  Burning  Hate  for  God 
and  Christ  and  Freedom  Is  the  Shame  of  All 
daaad^i".  Protest,  deny,  rage  they  have,  but  with 
'■aeh  pasainff  yeai'  their  ieiiewcd  a.s,sault,?  yn  free- 
dom wh^vre  they  arf  completely  fre«  to  do  othoi'- 
wise  have  niota  than  justified  the  leaflet's  publi- 
eation.  The  euiTcnt  ini'idents  ag^ain  unmast  their 
feelings:  to  everything  and  everj-bnily  not  for 
l.hem  they  would  deny  even  the  light  of  esistenee. 
They  ai'o  doiidemuetl  out  of  their  own  motitha. 

AW  AK  K  .' 


SflORD  IS 


God's  Everlasting  Covenant 

TODAY  the  nations  engage  in  war  witli 
each  other.  What  shaU  the  Christian 
do  under  snc-li  circumstances?  Is  such 
taking  of  life  proper  I  And  are  there 
any  circumstani^es  nnder  which  nian  may 
take  life  1 

God's  law  regarding  the  taking  of  lite 
was  first  g-ivcn  to  the  survivors  of  the 
Sfeat  deluge  in  Koah's  day.  The  flood  had 
ended,  and  at  the  eommand  of  God  Noah 
and  his  family  went  forth  out  of  the  ark. 
Those  eight  persons  were  the  only  hn- 
]nan  ereaturei^  then  left  on  the  earth.  God 
then  made  known  to  Noah  His  covenant 
concerning  the  .sanctity  of  life,  and  whieh 
is  called  "the  everlasting  covenant".  Its 
terms  apply  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
it  shall  stand  forever.  ThG_  everlasting 
covenant  is  with  and  applies  to  man^ 
beast  and  fowls.  (Genesis  9: 12}  That  all 
ereatures  might  have  a  tangible  token  of 
that  covenant  God  set  the  rainbow  in  thft 
<.'loiid;  and  wtien  one  looks  upon  the  rain- 
bow he  is  forcibly  reminded  of  God's 
everlasting  covenant. 

The  terms  of  the  everlasting  covenant 
are  stated  in  these  words :  "And  the  fear 
of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  mpon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  movetli 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  ali  the  fit^ln^w 
of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  de- 
livered. Every  moving  thing  that  liveth 
shall  be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.  But  tlie 
rtesh  with  the  life  thereof,  wiiich  is  the 
blood  thereof,  Hhall  ye  not  eat.  And  sure- 
ly your  blood  of  your  lives  wi]]  I  require ; 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  retjuire 
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it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand 
of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the 
life  of  n]an.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man." — Genesis 
9:2-6. 

No  man  can  give  life,  and,  therefore, 
no  man  can  take  away  life  except  he  aet 
strictly  in  aeeord  with  the  law  of  God 
c'oneorniiig  the  same.  The  command  giv- 
en to  individuals  by  Almighty  God  is : 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  (Exodus  20:13) 
This  command  is  not  a  contradiction  of 
Genesis  9:6:  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed: 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man." 
If  a  man  commit.'?  murder,  he  shall  be 
punished  hy  the  taking  of  his  life,  and 
the  executioner  of  the  murderer  cannot 
be  seU'-ap pointed,  but  must  aet  as  the 
representative  of  God.  The  words  of  the 
foregoing  text,  "for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man,"'  do  not  refer  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam,  but  ntean  that  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  murderer  aets  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  and  upon  authority 
delegated  by  God  and  therefore  acts  in 
the  image  of  God.  Noah  was  righteous 
in  the  sight  of  Go<l  because  of  his  faith 
and  obedience,  anH  the  commission  God 
gave  him  was  that  he  should  execute  the 
willful  murdei'er  of  another.— Exodus 
21  :  12-24;  Leviticus  24:16-2L 

Tt  was  in  this  capacity  as  God's  exe- 
^■utioner  that  Moses,  Joshua  and  others 
were  commanded  to  destroy  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canaan,  Sucli  Canaanites  were 
opponents  of  God  and  servants  of  the 
Devil  and  engaged  in  persecuting  God's 
chosen  people.  These  Canaanites  who 
i'ought  against  God's  cliosen  people  ivell 
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pitji;i*re  iiiose  nanous  ana  pei>jjitt»  of 
earth  today  who  practice  demon  reiigioii, 
oppoae  Goa>  and  wickedly  persecute  His 
chosen  people  now  on  earth,  and  which 
m^es  them  therefore  G-od^s  avowed  ene- 
mies. The  Lord  Christ  Jems,  as  Jeho- 
vah's Executioner,  will  punish  and  com- 
pletely destroy  all  of  God's  enemies  at 
what  the  Scriptures  call  "Amaageddon'\ 
—Psalm  21: 8;  Eevelation  1G:  14,  la 

The  destruction  of  all  God'^  enemies 
will  vindicate  His  name  and  supremacy, 
(Psalm  83 :  2^18)  He  is  the  source  of  lif<^, 
and  from  those  who  wilJf  iiJJy  oppose  Him 
He  takes  what  little  life  they  have.  It  is 
therefore  written  in  God's  Word;  *A 
time  for  every  purpose  under  lieaven  :  a 
time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  lieah'  (Ecele- 
siastes  3:1-3)  God  determines  the  time 
and  occasion  to  take  lifej  and  therefore 
it  is  written :  "To  me  belongeth  venge- 
ance, and  recompence/'  (Deuteronomy 
32 :  35)  *^Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  your- 
selves^ hut  rather  give  place  unto  wrath : 
for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine;  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord/' — Romans 
12 :  19, 

Two  men  engage  to  fight  a  dnel^  and  in 
doing  so  one  of  them  is  killed.  In  most 
countries  the  lf|>v  of  the  land  declares 
that  the  man  w]io  killed  liis  antagonist  in 
the  duel  is  a  murderer,  When  two  nations 
declare  war  against  each  other,  or  begin 
war  without  a  declaration,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  each  nation  respectively  are  re- 
quired to  go  on  the  battlefield  and  kill, 
there  is  in  fact  no  difference  between 
such  and  the  two  men  fighting  a  duek 
In  both  instances  the  Everlasting  cove- 
nant" is  violated.  When  a  nation  prose- 
cutes a  war  of  conquest  against  another 
people  in  order  to  gain  more  territory  or 
other  things  of  material  value,  such  is  a 
violation  of  the  everlasting  covenant  If 
a  people  are  attacked  by  invaders  and 
those  who  are  attacked  defend  them- 
selves and  their  families,  during  which 
defense  some  are  killed^  such  is  not  a 
Eolation  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  be- 
*iause  the  wrongdoer  is  the  aggressor, 
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(Exoaus  ^12!  if  :£}  when  t  nation  goes  lu 
war  for  commercial  reasons  and  men  vol- 
unteer to  go  and  fight,  and  do  so,  and  kill, 
such  is  a  violation  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  because  it  is  the  taking  of  life 
without  avthorhy  from  Jehovah  God. 

Because  a  Christian  has  agreed  to  do 
the  will  of  God  a  Christian  properly  re- 
fuses to  kill  voluntarily,  because  the 
same  is  a  violation  of  the  everlasting 
povenant.  For  this  reason  those  wholly 
devoted  to  God  and  His  kingdom  refuse 
to  go  to  war  against  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, because  they  prefer  to  obey  God 
and  suffer  at  the  hands  of  men  or  earthly 
governments  rather  than  to  disobey 
God  and  suffer  complete  destruction.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  law  of 
Almighty  God  is  far  above  the  laws  that 
are  made  by  earthly  governments. 

All  nations  of  Christendom  have  time 
and  again  violated  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  today  they  continue  in  a  con- 
dition of  wickedness  and  woe.  Concern^ 
ing  all  such  nations  God  declares:  *'The 
earth  also  is  defiled  under  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  because  they  have  transgressed 
the  laws,  changed  ihe  ordinance,  broken 
the  everlasting  covenant."  (Isaiah  24:  5) 
Punishment  shall  come  upon  such  na- 
tions for  ihe  hveakiag  of  the  evetl&sting 
covenant,  as  God  further  says :  **There- 
fore  hatli  the  (rurse  devoured  the  earth, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate : 
therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
burned^^and  few  men  left" — Isaiah  24: 6, 

We  see  therefore  that  the  Scriptures 
show  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  life, 
and  thRt  it  i.s  sacredj  also  that  JJf e  can  he 
taken  only  at  God's  express  command  or 
in  self-defense.  Therefore  all  creatures 
or  nations  that  take  life  of  their  own  vo- 
lition are  violating  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant and  are  in  fact  murderers.  By  lead- 
ing man  into  death  the  Devil  became  the 
first  murderer.  (John  9:44)  Ultimately 
he  will  be  completely  destroyed^  together 
with  all  persons  who  have  willfully  fol- 
lowed bis  lead  in  breaking  the  everlast- 
ing covenant, 

AWAKE! 


Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 


A  brOftdca«t  ^ven  over 
Watchtower  radio  etatlon  WBBE 

TIERE'S  no  doubt  about  it,  it's  a 
beautiful  place,  ttiis  Puerto  Rico. 
From  the  north  the  blue-green  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  wash  its  sand-covered  beach^ 
es  trimmed  with  thousands  of  coconut 
palms.  Beyond  them  seas  of  waving  pale- 
green  sugar  cane  spread  out  over  the 
(coastal  plains  and  lap  at  the  foothills  of 
the  ran^'-e  of  mountains  that  forms  tJie 
islands  backbone,  Goin^  up,  the  green 
changes  hue  as  tobacco  replaces  cane, 
and  then  turns  deep  gVQtn  as  tht^  verdant 
forests,  where  tlie  bright-red  coffee  heans! 
grow,  take  over.  Passing  the  mountains' 
ridge  the  green  slowly  fades  into  a  dry 
brown,  except  fo,r  the  irrigated  cane 
fjelds.  Thus  while'  orchids  grow  among 
twenty-tive-foot-high  ferns  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  down  here  on  the  south- 
ern coast  cactus  is  to  be  found.  And  on 
this  side  lies  the  Caribbean  sea. 

No  less  interesting  are  the  towns  and 
cities  with  their  Spanish^style  layout  of 
narrow,  cramped  streets,  a  center  plaza, 
usually  with  a  Catholic  church  in  the 
middle^  and  their  homes  and  huiidings  of 
Spanish-style  architecture.  The  Ameri- 
can influence  is  definitely  creeping  in, 
though,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities. 
Everywhere  signs  on  stores  and  in  res- 
taurants are  part  Spanish,  part  English. 
And  even  little  country  stores  have  their 
bright  shining  electric  refrigerators. 
fioms  twenty  radio  station.^  ai'e  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  island^  several  hav- 
ing 10,000  watts.  The  streets  of  the  cap- 
ital,  San  Juan,  are  choked  with  growing 
streams  of  new  cars  and  busses. 

Jehovah's  Witnesses  There 

The  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in 
this  little  island  lias  gone  along  well  in 
recent  years.  Four  years  ago  when  the 
Watch  Tower  Society  set  up  a  Branch 
office  in  San  Juan  there  were  just  thirty- 
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seven  publishers  working  among  these 
two  million  people;  and  only  two  com- 
panies or  organised  eongregationsi  ^^^ 
in  San  Juan  and  the  other  in  Arecibo, 
were  functioning.  Four  years  have. 
passed,  and  now  during  the  month  of 
March  310  publishers  reported  activity 
in  Kingdom  work  and  nine  organized 
companies  are  functioning,  Avith  isolated 
publishers  in  several  other  towns.  And 
how  did  tliis  increase  come  about?  Basic- 
ally, of  course,  it  is  because  Jehovah's 
servants  there  preached  the  Word  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  But,  undoubt- 
edly, one  big  factor  has  been  the  aid 
received  by  the  AVatch  Tower  Society 
through  its  missionary  School  of  Gilead. 
Twelve  graduates  of  this  school  were  in 
,the  island  when  the  Branch  office  was 
opened,  and  tiiere  are  now  a  to^ai  of  33, 
all  doing  excellent  work. 

In  a  little  island,  100  miles  long  and 
35  miles  wide,  well-iilled  with  over  two 
million  people,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
news  would  get  around  rather  quickly. 
And  that  is  also  proving  to  be  the  case 
with  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom, 
Thus,  while  there  are  onJy  nine  organized 
companies,  already  there  are  persons  ac- 
tively publishing  in  sixteen  different 
towns,  and  Watchtower  subscribers  are 
to  he  found  in  some  thirty-four  towns 
throughout  the  island.  Last  month  Jeho- 
vah's A\itnesseB  in  Puerto  Bico  were  con- 
ducting a  total  of  617  weekly  Bible  stud- 
les,  Therij  too^  three  radio  atatJonSf  with 
a  total  power  of  25,000  watts,  carry  week- 
ly 15-minute  Watch  Tower  programs, 
and  regularly  evidence  comes  in  showing 
that  they  are  being  heard  and  enjoyed 
by  persons  iti  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  island. 

On  April  1  of  this  year  good  evidence 
was  given  as  to  the  increasing  iniereat 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  in  things  re- 
lating to  God's  kingdom.  On  the  evening 
of  thifj  day  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  vari- 
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ous  parts  of  the  island  gathered  together 
to  celebrate  the  Memorial  of .  Christ's 
death.  Two  years  ago  212  persons  at- 
tended this  event,  and  ]ast  year  346  were 
present.  This  5'ear  the  number  rose  to 
459.  Then,  one  week  later,  a  <'ircuit  as- 
sembly was  held  in  the  far  weKtern  end 
of  the  island  in  Mayagiiez,  a  city  witli 
some  60,000  population.  Tliis  asscnibly 
was  intended  only  for  the  western  half  of 
the  island,  and  was  arranged  so  that  tht' 
publishers  in  that  part  would  not  have 
so  far  to  travel.  Only  four  coinp:inies 
were  included  in  this  seetion,  and  vet 
when  the  proj^rum  began  on  B^riday  eve- 
ning 150  witnesses  and  interested  per- 
sons were  already  present.  Sunday  a 
public  lecture  entitled  ^"Liberty  to  the 
Captivea"  was  given  in  a  large  park  near 
the  center  of  to^vn,  and  an  appreciative 
audience  of  55'3  paid  close  attention.  Thi.s 
was  the  largest  number  attending  a  pub- 
lic lecture  to  date.  Jlowls  immediately 
began  to  asieend  from  the  lips  of  the  reli- 
gious prisoiidieepers,  and  fiome  of  them, 
particularly  the  IVntecostalsj  went  on 
the  air  to  condemn  Jehovah's  \vitnesses. 

Virffin  Islands 

Since  last  September  the  activity  in 
the  neighboring  U.  S.  Virgin  Islands  has 
been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Puerto  Riean  Branch.  Thewe  three  tiny 
islands,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Croix,  are  said  by  f^onic  to  be  among  the 
prettiest  in  tlie  world.  It  is  liarri  to  imag- 
ine water  any  bluer  or  beaches  any  whit- 
er than  those  to  be  found  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  wind-blown 
islands  are  mostly  colored,  though  many 
Puerto  Ricans  and  some  Europeans  also 
make  them  their  home.  Ht.  Tliomafi 
has  a  French  village,  no  doubt  a  remnant 
of  the  days  when  France  made  her  at- 
tempt at  colonizing.  Before  the  TInited 
States  purchased  fficni  thewe  jsJnndB 
were  under  the  Danigli  erown^  and  the 
streets  for  the  most  part  bear  Danish 
names.  The  three  principal  towns  of 
Charlotte    Amalie,    Christiansted,    and 
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Prederiksted  are  all  as  quaint  as  they 
are  quiet.  A  very  eomttion  sight  here  is 
the  numerous  little  donkeys  pulling  the 
natives'  carts  in  from  the  country  to  the 
market  square.  Their  owners,  tFie  Virgin 
Islanders,  are  a  very  friendly  and  quite 
lovable  ciasR  of  people.  They  speak  P]ng- 
lish  with  one  of  tlie  rarest  accents  and 
intonations  yet  heard,  diie.  no  doubt,  to 
the  combination  of  linguistic  influences. 

Last  yeai'  an  average  oF  forty-seven 
persons  was  enpiaged  in  anuounclnj;  the 
g(}od  new.';  ol'  f!ie  Kiagcknu,  and  tlmt^  fiw 
during  this  preisent  service  year  th(^re 
has  lieen  an  average  of  lifty-one.  Con- 
sidering the  small  population  4)f  some 
24,000,  and  in  comparjison  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  this  is  fpiite  good, 
bein^  an  average  of  two  per  1,000.  Much 
work  is  yet  to  be  done,  however,  and  in- 
dications are  tiiat  nmny  more  will  yet 
take  their  stand  on  -Teliovah's  side  in  the 
years  yet  remaining  before  Armagedrion. 

One  such  indication  was  the  circuit  as- 
sembly, held  this  past  January  in  Char- 
h>tte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas.  This  was  the 
first  assembly  ever  held  by  -leiiovah'p 
wjtncsHe.s  in  the  Virgin  li^lands,  and  it 
broaght  togetiier  brethren  froiri  all  three 
islands.  The  assembly  opened  on  Friday 
night  witli  fifty-six  in  altendanee,  and 
ilic  following  day  nn  intensive  advertis- 
ing campaign  got  under  way  announc- 
ing the  jiubHc  lecture  to  be  giv^en  Sunday 
in  the  High  School  Auditorium  on  the 
subject  "The  Only  fjight''.  The  Society's 
missionary  boat  "Sibia",  with  its  crow 
of  four,  vra$  in  port  and  thefie  sea-fating 
ndssionaries,  togetl>er  with  the  Society's 
two  representatives  from  t  he  Puerto 
Kicau  Eraneli  ofti<"e,  joined  forces  with 
the  Vii-gin  Islands  publisiiers  in  blanket- 
ing thft  town  with  handbills  announcing 
the  talk'.  High  liojies  were  fulfdled  when 
on  Sunday  night  tlie  auditorium  filled  u]i 
with  SijQ  intere.sted  j>ei'so]iy. 

Thus  prospects  are  good  for  furtiiei' 
expansion  (hiring  1950  and,  with  the 
good  work  of  the  fcmr  Gilead  graduates 
here,  increase  is  certain  to  come. 

A  W  A  K  E  ! 


How  the  Blood  Circulates 


IT  WAS  322  years  ago  that  William 
Harvey  published  liis  discoveries  es- 
tablishing the  fact  tbat  the  blood  literally 
cravels  throughout  the  body  in  a  circle. 
However,  he  was  not  the  first  one  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact.  The  wise  king-  Solo- 
mon, some  three  thouKand  years  ago 
when  writing  of  "the  pitcher  ...  at  the 
fountain"  and  "the  wheel  ...  at  tlie  cis- 
tern", was  without  doubt  referring  to  the 
heart  and  the  circulatory  system.  Not 
only  that,  but  papyri  discoveries  of  the 
past  year  reveal  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians of  that  period  likewise  Icnew  of  the 
facts  re^ardinfc  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. — Ecelesiastes  12:6. 

The  circulatory  system,  so  named  be- 
cause it  describes  tlio  system  by  which 
the  blood  circulates  throughout  the  body, 
consists  of  four  main  parts:  (1)  the 
heart  or  main  pumping  station;  (2)  the 
arteries,  by  which  the  blood  is  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  various  parts  of  the 
body;  (3)  the  capillaries,  xv-hieh  bring 
the  blood  to  the  individual  ceils;  (4)  (he 
veins,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  to 
the  lieart.  Since  the  heart  is  the  heart  of 
the  circulatory  system,  let  us  consider 
it  first, 

The  heart  has  ever  t)een  among  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  of 
tlinse  who  hare  made  a 
iftudy  of  the  human  body, 
and  no  wonder.  It  is  Indeed 
a  marvel  both  in  construc- 
tion and  performance,  a  ^"i 
prodigious  worker,  silently 
pumping  away,  every  sec- 
ond, minute,  hour  and  day 
of  the  years  of  our  lives. 
In  the  average  adult  male  it 
beats  72  times  a  minute,  in 
the  opposite  sex  from  eight 
to  ten  beats  faster.  The  new- 
born babe  starts  out  with 
its  heart  beating  140  times 
a  mmute,  it  gradually  sEow-    b.  bight  ventricle 
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ing  down  as  maturity  is  reached.  It  has 
been  known  to  go  as  slow  as  16  beats  a 
minute  and  as  fast  as  upward  of  250 
beats  a  minute.  Lying  down  slowa  down 
the  heart  about  ten  percent,  the  heart 
resting  as  well  as  the  body;  while  exer- 
cise and  the  digestion  of  food  terapj)rar- 
ily  speed  it  up. 

With  each  beat  of  the  heart  (of  a 
grownup)  about  two  ounces  of  blood  are 
pumped  into  the  arteries,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated tliat  the  entire  blood  stream  pass- 
es through  the  heart  once  each  minute. 
The  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is 
variously  estimated  from  five  to  nine 
percent  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  We 
start  out  in  life  with  about  a  half  pint 
of  blood,  and  at  maturity  we  average 
almut  eight  pints,. or  one  gallon. 

The  heart,  having  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  to  do,  has  received  Very 
special  attention  by  its  great  Designer, 
our  Creator.  It  is  a  "sealed  motor", 
sealed  in  oil,  its  protective  covering  be- 
ing known  as  the  pericardium  (around 
the  heart}.  The  muscle  of  the  heart 
is  the  most  complex  of  any  found  in  the 
human  body.  The  tibers  of  this  muscle 
branch  out  in  all  directions,  but  always 
join  each  other  again  somewhat  like  a 
web.  The  Dutchman,  LeeU' 
venhoek,  inventor  of  the  mi- 
croscope, was  the  first  to 
notice  this  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  heart  muscle.  In 
this  he  Was  far  ahead  of  his 
time,_it  being  1,^0  years  be- 
1^  fore  it  was  observed  again. 
Y-  Incidentally,  iiis  discoveries 
have  left  their  mark  in  the 
history  of  medicine  in  spite 
of  the  faet  that  he  was 
among  those  considered  to 
be  "ignorant  and  unlearn- 
ed", not  knowing  any  llafin, 
the  language  of  culture  of 
a  lIftventwcle    bis  day,  being  familiar  with 
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little  if  any  literature  aside  from  his 
Dutch  Bible, 

Tu?o  Hearts  in  One 

Actually  there  are  two  hearts  in  one,  a 
right  heart  and  a  left  heart.  These  are 
joined  together  by  connective  tissue, 
knoTvn  as  the  septum  (partition),  for 
economy  of  space  and  energy.  Each  heart 
has  two  chambers,  an  auricle  (ear^ 
shaped)  and  a  ventricle  (belly).  The 
auricles  are  of  lighter  construction  than 
the  ventricles  and  act  as  vcjstibules  or 
feed  pumps,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
veins  and  pumping  it  into  the  ventricles. 
These  latter  serve  as  main  or  force 
pumpSj  pumping  the  bloody  via  the  blood 
vessels,  throughout  the  body.  By  means 
of  this  construction  a  continuous  and 
steady  flow  of  blood  is  assured*  The  right 
heart  is  only  concerned  with  pumping  the 
blood  throughout  the  lungs^  whereas  the 
left  heart  pumps  th^  blood  throughout 
the  entire  body. 

The  heart  does  not  actually  beat  like  a 
drum,  even  though  its  beat  doe?  sound 
like  "lupp-dubb".  Rather,  it  contractus 
gradually,  first  the  auricles  and  then  the 
ventricles,  after  which  it  rests.  Tbe  pe- 
riod of  contraction  is  known  as  the  sys- 
tole (contraction),  and  that  of  r^st,  the 
diastole  (dilating)  of  the  heart.  The  two 
hearts,  tlmugh  of  separate  construction 
and  having  differiug  functions,  beat  or 
cpntract  simultaneously.  I'o  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  way  this  contraction  travels 
from  one  part  of  the  heart  to  another, 
just  observe,  tiie  next  time  you  see  a 
caterpillar  crawling,  the  way  it  contracts 
its  body  gradually  from  one  end  to  the 
other  as  it  moves  along. 

The  blood  from  the  veins  enters  the 
auricles  during  the  rest  (diastole)  period 
of  the  heart,  filling  them  and  almost  till- 
ing the  ventricles.  Then  contraction  forc- 
es the  blood  from  the  auricles  into  the 
ventriol^Sj  completely  filling  and  also  ex- 
panding them.  Then  the  ventricles  con- 
tract, forcing  the  blood  out  into  the  ar- 
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terieg.  The  auricles  relax  just  as  soob  as 
they  have  pumped  the  blood  into  the 
ventricles,  thus  permitting  blood  to  again 
enter  the  heart.  After  the  ventricles  have 
done  their  job  the  entire  heart  has  a  rest 
period.  But  not  for  long,  no,  for  less  than 
a  half  a  second;  for  both  systole  Eind 
diastole  (contraction  and  rest  periods) 
occur  at  the  rate  of  72  beats  a  minute. 

Since  it  is  by  means  of  contraction  that 
the  blood  is  pumped  from  auricle  to  ven- 
tricle and  from  ventricle  to  artery,  what 
keopti.it  from  flowing  backwards  during 
the  time  that  the  heart  rests?  A  most 
ingenious  set  of  valves,  worthy  handi- 
work of  our  Creator,  There  are  one-way 
valves  on  hinges,  supported  by  intricate- 
ly fastened  cables  in  the  openings  be- 
tween the  auricles  and  the  ventricles, 
that  permit  the  blood  to  flow  from  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle,  but  not  to  return. 
In  the  right  heart  this  valve  has  three 
nobs  or  cusps  in  the  center  of  its  flap 
and  is  therefore  known  as  the  tricuspid 
valve ;  whereas  in  the  left  heart  this  valve 
Ims  two  such  nobs  or  cusps  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  bicuspid  valve.  Where 
the  arteries  join  the  ventricles  there  is 
also  a  set  of  valves,  the  semilunar 
valves.  These  likewise  permit  the  blood 
to  flow  onward,  out  into  the  arteries^  but 
Iceep  it  from  flowing  backward  into  the 
lieart  again. 

What  Makes  the  Heart  Heat? 

AVliere  doGj<  tlie  lieart-bcat,  or  this 
gradual  contraction,  originated  It  seems 
that  this  beat  is  initiated  at  the  top  of 
the  right  auricle  in  a  little  nob.  Tliis  nob 
acts  as  tbe  starter  to  the  heart  motor. 
This  impulse  is  not  transmitted  through 
the  heart  muscle  itself,  but  by  means  of 
a  very  peculiarly  constructed  bundle  of 
nerves  and  fibers.  There  is  another  little 
nob,  or  node,  lying  between  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  which  also  seems  to 
serve  as  a  conductor  of  energy. 

What  makes  the  heart  beat!  All  the 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is   a   chemical    rather   than   a   nervous 
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agent.  We  know  that  the  sympathetic  or 
"vegetative"  nervous  system  imparts  ac- 
tion to  the  lungs,  the  stomach  and  the 
intestines.  It  is,  however,  not  credited 
with  doing  this  for  the  heart  for  the  folr 
lowing  reasons:  the  heart  of  an  embryo 
beats  before  any  nerve  fibers  reach  it; 
also,  hearts  have  kept  on -beating  though 
separated  from  the  body.  In  fact,  even 
pieces  of  heart  tissue,  when  placed  in 
certain  chemical  solution:?,  have  ret^umed 
their  rliytliniical  beat,  the  different  parts 
of  the  heart  respondinj^  tiifferently,  thus 
indicating  tliat  each  part  tias  it.s  own 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  tlie  chemical 
agent. 

Concerning  the  iimnner  in  which  cer- 
tain chemicals  cause  the  folding  and  un- 
folding of  the  heart,  its  contraction  or 
beat,  Dr.  A,  B,  Cohn,  member  emeritus  of 
the  Eoekefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search, states:  "Just  how  this  works  is 
not  yet  clear.  This  is  the  central  indis- 
pensable perfocmance  of  the  heart.  It 
would  have  crucial  advantage  to  know 
how  this  property  can  be  influenced  in 
treating  patients.  Obviously,  much  basic 
knowledge  is  still  lacking." 

Lest  some  should  misunderstand  the 
foregoing  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
nervous  syj^tem  does  affect  the  heart- 
beat, especially  the  nerves  which  dti'ectly 
connect  the  emotional  centers  of  the 
braiit  with  the  node  tliat  iuttiatct^  the 
lieart-ljeyt,  -Hut  tliese  do  not  cau^;e  tlie 
lieart-bent;  they  can  merely  speed  it  uj) 
or  slow  it  down.  Severed  from  tlicHO  the 
heart  eontinuey  its  normal  rhythm,  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  them. 
A  chemical  agent  which  likewise  affects 
the  pace  of  the  heart-beat  is  the  secretion 
of  the  adrenal  glands,  adrenalin. 

Not  only  is  there  chemical  a<!tivity  in 
the  heart,  but  its  beat  also  generates  heat 
and  electricity.  The  electrical  impulses 
can  be  definitely  measured  and  their 
curve  photographed,  giving  an  accurate 
indication  of  the  age  of  an  individual  and 
any  peculiar  damage  that  the  heart  raus- 
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cfes  may  have  Bustai'ned,  etc*  Ifl  vie^ir  of 
these  facts  it  is  stated  that  the  heart- 
beat involves  mechanic  changes  (motion 
of  muscle),  ehemical,  thermic  and  elec- 
tric changes. 

Vascular  Su»tem  and  Arteries 

So  much  for  the  heart.  Now  to  branch 
out  to  the  vascular  system,  the  name  by 
which  the  other  three  parts  of  the  circu- 
latory system  are  known.  This  aystem  ac- 
tually consists  of  three  systems,  the  sys- 
teniiCf  referring  to  the  body  as  a  whole, 
the  pulmonary,  or  lung  system,  and  the 
portal  system.  The  systemic  system  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  left  heart  and 
returns  it  to  the  right  heart  via  arteries, 
eapillaries  and  veins.  Its^  job  is  to  feed 
the  entire  body  with  food  and  oxygen  and 
to  carry  away  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  waste  products  of  the  cells. 

The  pulmonary  (lung)  system. receives 
the  blood  from  the  right  heart  and,  via 
the  iungft,  returns  it  to  the  left  heart  by 
a  similar  system  of  arteries,  capillaries 
and  veins.  Its  job  is  to  get  rid  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  that  th&  blood  has  accumu- 
lated in  its  trip  through  the  systemic 
system  and  to  replenish  the  blood's  oxy- 
gen supply.  The  portal  system  directs 
the  blood  from  the  various  digestive  or- 
gans, stomach,  intestines  and  others,  to 
(he  liver  through  the  portal  veih,  hence 
its  name,  and  from  the  liver  to  the  main 
vein.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  systenvie  system  that 
gathers  the  food  from  the  digestive  or- 
gans and  brings  it  to  the  liver.  The  liver, 
which  is  said  to  have  more  than  five  hun- 
dred different  functions,  then  prepares 
the  food  for  cell  consumption  and  stores 
the  surplus  for  future  and  emergency  uae. 

The  arteries  are  of  sturdy  constnie- 
tion  and  thick-walled,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  the  veins.  They  hold  their 
shape  even  though  the  blood  has  left 
them,  in  contrast  with  the  veins,  which 
collapse  when  the  blood  leaves  them. 
Both  arteries  and  veins  have  the  same 
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basic  constrnction:  the  inner  linings  or 
intinia,  which  is  very  tliln  and  smooth  as 
fiilk^  the  middle  section,  the  media,  which 
is  somewhat  heavier^  and  the  outer  lin- 
ing^ the  externa  or  tunica^  ^turdi^st  of 
all^  and  by  which  the  blood  vessel  is 
fastened  to  the  body. 

As  the  blood  is  pumped  into  the  main 
artery,  the  aorta,  it  moves  quite  fast, 
about  a  foot  a  second.  But  as  the  arteries 
branch  out  the  actual  blood  bed  also  wid- 
ens so  that  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the 
capillaries  it  is  800  times  as  wide  as  it 
was  when  it  left  the  heart.  As  it  spreads 
.out  there  is  greater  resisteiice  to  the  flow, 
and  so  the  stream  slows  down  to  1 /600th 
of  the  speed  of  the  original  flow,  or  to 
about  l/50th  of  an  inch  per  second. 

The  arteries  not  only  serve  as  a  chan- 
nel to  distribute  the  blood,  hut,  due  to 
their  construction^  they  both  help  to 
move  it  along  and  to  regulate  its  flow. 
Their  walls  are  very  flexible.  This  per- 
mits especially  the  main  artery  to  great- 
ly expand  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  two 
ounces  of  blood  that  are  sent  into  it  with 
each  heart-beat.  Its  walls  then  exert  a 
strong  pressure  on  the  blood  stream, 
which,  not  being  able  to  flow  back  into 
the  heart  hocause  of  ihose  semihinar 
valves^  is  forced  onward  into  the  arteries.  ■ 
The  flexibility  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
also  helps  to  change  the  intermittent  flow 
of  blood  from  the  heart  to  a  more  steady 
and  continuous  one,  although  this  pump- 
ing is  still  felt  in  the  pulse* 

Another  aid  in  getting  the  blood 
through  tlie  body  is  the  two  sets  of  vaso- 
motor nerves  situated  in  the  two  inner 
linings  of  the  arteries.  One  of  these  sets 
acts  as  a  restrictor,  reducing  the  size  of 
the  arteries,  the  other  as  a  dilator^  in- 
creasing their  size.  These  are  controlled 
primarily  by  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  of  which  they  are  a  part.  AVhen  a 
part  of  the  body  lias  more  work  to  Jo, 
these  nerves  enlarge  the  artery,  permit- 
ting more  blood  to  flow  to  that  part.  Also^ 
immediately  after  an  injury  these  nerves 
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dilate  the  artery  to  allow  more  blood  to 
reach  the  injured  area. 

Capillaries  and  Veins 

The  RTteries  merge  into  vf^ry  sma)]  ar- 
teries known  as  the  arterioles,  which  in 
turn  merge  into  the  capillaries.  There 
are  some  35,000  miles  of  these  capillaries 
in  the  human  body.  They  are  about 
1 /3000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
their  length  varies  from  l/50th  to  l/25th 
of  an  inch.  In  fact,  t^iey  are  so  small  that 
just  the  prick  of  a  pin  will  injure  hun- 
dreds of  them.  Their  walls  are  so  thin  as 
to  allow  the  food  products  of  the  bloody 
tlie  oxygen,  proteins,  etc.,  to  pass  through 
them  to  the  cells  and  to  take  up  the  waste 
products^  including  the  carbon  dioxide. 
This  also  allows  white  corpuscles  to  get 
to  an  infected  area. 

In  warm  weather  or  in  case  of  a  fever, 
botfi  arteries  and  eapidaries  expand,  al- 
lowing the  blood  to  roach  the  surface  to 
cool  it  off.  When  it  geta  cold  the  blood 
vessels  directing  the  Wood  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  body  contract  and  the  blood 
is  directed  to  the  inner  organs,  which 
work  harder  to  keep  the  body  warm.  Re- 
cent discoveries  have  revealed  that  in  ad- 
dition  to  hewg  i^egulated  hy  the  liei^ous 
system  these  capillaries  are  affected  by 
chemical  agents;  one  being  a  secretion 
of  the  kidneys  which  constricts  them  and 
the  other  a  secure tion  of  the  liver  which 
has  the  effect  of  dilating  them.  While 
performing  their  function  of  supplying 
the  cells  with  food  and  oxygen  they  are 
known  as  arterial  capillaries^  and  ns  they 
continue  and  pick  up  the  waste  products 
they  are  known  as  venous  capillaries. 

Yesj  the  arteries  merge  into  the  veins 
via  the  capillaries,  and  the  veins  consti- 
tute the  road  back  to  the  heart  for  the 
blood.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  veins 
have  tlie  vasomotor  nerves  that  eon- 
strict  and  dilate  the  size  of  the  arteries; 
but  one  thijig  is  certain,  they  do  have  a 
set  of  valves.  The  greater  part  of  the 
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body  lies  below  the. heart,  and  therefore 
the  blood  returning  to  the  heart  has  to 
travel  against  the  pressure  of  gravity. 
Should  anything  interfere  temporarily 
with  the  blood  pressure,  the  blood  would 
start  to  flow  backwards,  meaning  a  loss 
of  work  and  no  end  of  coinplications.  To 
prevent  this  from  happening  there  is  a 
series  of  valves  in  the  larger  reins  which 
open  when  the  blood  is  pumped  toward 
the  heart  and  close  when  pressure  is 
from  the  <ither  side,  thus  preventing  the 
blood  from  flowing  away  from  the  heart. 

In  the  arteries  the  blood  j^radnally 
flows  slower  and  slower  as  it  gets  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  heart.  The 
eonver.'^e  is  true  in  tlie  feins ;  as  they  de- 
crease in  number  and  increase  in  size  the 
hlood  stream  eovers  less  and  less  spaee, 
thus  aiding  the  blood  to  speed  up  as  it 
eonteri  closer  to  the  heart.  But  never  so 
fast  as  when  it  left  the  heart  via  the 
aorta,  the  main  artery.  Additionally  the 
system  of  veins  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
tiie  hhiod,  there  being  from  two  to  three 
veins  for  eueli  artery.  This  reservoir 
helps  to  keep  the  blood  pressure  and  its 
volume  normal. 

This  deseription  of  the  blood  traveling 
through  the  systende  system  also  applies 
to  the  pulmonary  (lung)  system,  except 
in  reverse.  The  hlood  that  leaver  tiie 
right  heart,  though  traveling  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  filled  with  carbon 
dioxitte  arid  therefore  blaisli-red  in  color. 
As  it  spreads  out  to  the  eapillaries  it  un- 
loads its  carbon  dioxide  and  takes  on  oxy- 
gen, becoming  scarlet-red  in  color,  in 
which  shape  it  enters  the  left  lu^^rt  via 
the  pulmonary  vein  for  distribution 
throughout  the  body. 

An  Amazing  Heart  Response 

Appreciating  all  that  is  involved  in 
making  the  heart  beat  and  the  blood  cir- 
culate throughout  the  body  makes  it  seem 
all  the  more  remarkable  the  way  it  has 
been  able  to  respond  to  mechanical  treat- 
ment and,  as  it  were,  come  to  life  again 
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after  it  has  stopped  for  a  time.  Such  was 
the  case  with  a  man  who  had  "died" 
twice  last  February,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  April  20, 1950.  It  seems 
that  after  a  second  operation,  the  first 
having  been  nnsuceessful,  respiration 
and  heart-beat  stopped.  The  report 
states : 

The  doctor  immediately  made  an  incision 
ov(;r  the  heart,  reached  into  the  chest  cavity, 
and  began  to  massage  the  lifeless  or^an  by 
hand.  This  treatment  (begun  at  1:S0)  was 
continued  until  ahont  4  p.rn.,  when  it  was  Te- 
[lortod  that  the  patient  was  again  living.  But, 
just  as  he  was  ahout  to  be  removed  to  his  hos- 
'  pital  room,  his  heart  failed  for  a  second  time, 
t'ortunatcly,  since  the  operating  room  equip- 
moiit  and  the  surgeon  were  still  at  hand,  the 
doctor  was  able  immediately  to  reopen  the 
cheKt  travity  and  resume  manual-  massage  of 
the  heart,  iio'^pital  antliorities  reported  that  if 
this  treatment  eould  not  be  applied  within 
fouT-and-a-half  minutes  after  the  heart  had 
stopped,  the  patient  would  suffer  serious  dete- 
rioration of  I  lie  brain  eells,  even  though 
breathing*  and  heart-beat  eould  later  be  re- 
stored. On  the  seeond  oeeasion,  the  surgeon 
massaged  the  patient's  heart  until  nearly 
8  i).iii.  At  this  time  it  was  found  that  his  res- 
piration and  heart  were  f  unetioninir  normally, 
and  he  was  returned  to  his  room,  after  nearly 
seven  hours  of  hovering  between  life  and  death 
in  tlie  Op«Tatinf^  room,  ,  ,  .  Ilis  improvement 
has  been  sueh  that  the  authorities  plan  to  dis- 
charge him  to  his  home  tomorrow,  as  the  first 
ease  of  "reeurrciit  cardiac  artist  with  recov- 
ery" ever  recorded. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the 
circulatory  system  certainly  makes  apro- 
pros  the  exclamation  of  the  psalmist 
David,  "I  will  praise  thee;  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfulEy  made :  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works;  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well."  Surely  those  who 
would  attribute  such  an  amaaing  array 
of  delicate  adjustments  and  coordinated 
activity  to  chance,  to  a  blind  force  of  na- 
ture, deserve  the  j^salmist's  reproof: 
"The  fool  hath  said  .  .  .  There  is  no 
God."— Psalm  133:14;  14:1. 
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Heart  Trouble  and  Related  Ailments 


THE  all-wise  Creator  designed  the 
hniaan  heart  to  serve  us  over  a  long 
period  of  time ;  in  f act,  forever.  However, 
it  was  not  made  to  stand  up  under  all  the 
abuse  that  modem  man  Keeps  putting 
upon  it  because  of  ignorance,  selfish  am- 
otion, self -abuse  or  because  of  oppres- 
sion. That  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  is 
most  pointedly  brought  home  to  us  in 
the  matter  of  heart  disease,  which  is  the 
No*  1  Mller,  three  times  as  fatal  as  can- 
cer and  accounting  for  more  deaths  than 
the  next  five  major  causes  combined. 

Every  indiseretionj  every  intemper- 
ance  throws  added  work  on  the  heart. 
Self-indulgencej  whether  in  food  or  in 
other  matters,  makes  the  heart  work 
harder^  and  taking  chances  for  the  sake 
of  thrills  is  hard  on  the  heart.  Excite- 
ment in  any  form,  gambling  or  what  not^ 
is  bad  for  it< 

Not  only  that,  but  practically  eveiy 
derangement  of  the  body  involves  more 
work  for  the  heart.  Certain  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  for  instance,  cause  the  heart 
to  beat  harder  in  order  to  keep  the  blood 
pure.  Such  conditions^  if  permitted  to 
continue,  affect  the  heart  permanently 
and  are  known  as  secondary  causes  of 
heart  trouble.  Whether  death  occurs  be- 
cause the  heart  itself  gives  out,  it  taking 
the  lead,  or  whether  death  follows  a  gen- 
eral decline  of  all  the  organs  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  by  scientists.  Perhaps  the 
truth  fiea  between  the  two,  that  some- 
times it  is  due  to  one  and  sometimes  due 
to  the  other. 

While  the  heart  finally  succumbs  to 
overwork  or  abuse,' it  does  not  do  so  with- 
out a  struggle,  but  makes  every  effort  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  added  burdens  or  un- 
usual conditions  imposed  upon  it.  One 
way  it  has  of  doing  this  is  by  enlarging 
itself.  There  may  be  added  strain  be- 
cause the  valves  do  not  close  properly, 
some  blood  flowing  back  and  thus  requir- 
ing more  beats  to  keep  the  body  supplied 
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with  blood-  This  may  be  due  to  a  struc- 
tural  defect^  either  congenital  or  later 
acquired  because  of  some  infection  that 
damaged  the  valves.  Or  the  added  strain 
may  be  due  to  the  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries, known  as  arteriosclerosis,  which 
means  just  that.  This  decreases  the  flow 
of  blood  due  to  calcium  deposits  on  the 
muscles  of  the  arteries,  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  deterioration  of  the  artery 
walh  Also»  such  a  condition  robs  the  ar- 
teries of  their  flexibility,  which  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

If  the  heart  muscle  weakens  and  allows 
the  blood  stream  to  slow  up  too  much,  the 
serum  or  plasma  of  the  blood  oozes 
through  the  capillaries,  boginning  at  the 
feet  and  gradually  reaching  the  abdo- 
meUj  causing  death.  This  is  known  as 
dropsy.  Or  muscles  weakened  or  dam- 
aged by  infection  or  strain  will  not  follow 
through  with  the  beat,  giving  the  effect 
of  skipping  beats.  Veins,  never  too  stur- 
dy, may  become  distended,  resulting  in 
varicose  veins ;  among  the  inducing  caus- 
es of  which  are  a  faulty  liver  which  al- 
lows poisons  to  accumulate  in  the  blood, 
poor  circulation,  the  strain  of  standing 
on  the  feet  for  long  periods  of  time,  or 
the  strain  that  is  put  on  a  mother  in  con- 
nection with  a  pregnancy. 

Angina  pectoris,  a  spasm  of  the  blood 
vessels,  may  be  caused  by  overexertion, 
due  to  either  too  violent  or  too  sustained 
activity.  There  are  sbarp  pains  in  the 
heart,  often  as  thougli  the  heart  would 
burst,  which  make  one  think  that  death 
is  imminent,  and  often  it  does  result  in 
death.  It  serves  as  a  most  timely  warning 
that  that  alhimportant  organ  is  being 
overworked  and  that  for  it  to  continue 
to  perform  its  functions  one  must  slow 
down. 

Today  much  is  still  made  of  high  blood 
pressure,  and  insurance  companies  usu- 
ally check  on  it  before  issuing  a  policy 
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to  adults.  However,  the  more  modem  ap- 
proach to  it  is  to  consider  it  as  a  symptom 
rather  than  a  disease  and  that  in  itself 
it  is  not  dangerous.  In  fact,  a  c&rtain 
hospital,  after  checking-  on  thousands  of 
cases,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
any  blood  pressure  above  normal  is  un- 
desirable, the  degree  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
anything, 

A  heart  ailment  that  is  serious  is 
coronary  thrombosis,  in  which  clots  of 
blood  form  in  the  blood  stream,  which, 
by  reaching  the  heart,  cause  an  obstruc- 
tion often  resulting?  in  sudden  death.  A 
similar  ailment  i^^  the  mc-^t  froqupnt 
cause  of  post-operative  deaths,  namely 
thrombo-embolisni,  thf  forming  of  plots 
in  the  blood  vessels.  Recently  it  has  been 
ascertained  "that  the  nsc  nl'  antibiotics, 
.such,  as  penicillin,  i-aisep  the  tendenf^y  of 
the  blood  to  coagulate,  therphy  increas- 
ing the  danger  nf  binod  clotting. 

Common  Sense 

While  the  circulatory  system  is  of 
most  complex  structure  and  its  ailinonts 
many  and  varied,  with  uiany  of  the  cau.i- 
es  still  undetermined,  yet  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  just  plain  common 
sense  can  help  much  those  suffering 
from  one  or  another  of  these  ailments. 
One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  heart 
sufferer  is  his  tendency  to  worry.  Think- 
ing about  the  heart,  giving  it  undue  at- 
tention, just  piles  that  much  more  work 
on  it.  Mental  strain  strains  the  heart, 
and  there  is  no  greater  strain  than  worry 
because  there  is  no  solving  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  beeome  a  vicious  habit.  '''Take 
no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow,"  is 
the  best  kind  of  advice  for  such.  If  you 
have  mental  work  to  do,  do  it  while  you 
are  fresh.  Heart  sufferers  are  also  in- 
clined to  be  depressed,  this  too  is  bad 
for  the  heart.  Such  should  cultivate 
cheerfulness  by  deliberately  making  , 
themselves  think  on  things  that  are  joy- 
ful and  hopeful.  For  the  heart  sufferer 
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especially,  "a  merk'y  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine." 

Second,  be  moderate  in  physical  ac- 
tivity. Do  not  rush  to  the  trolley,  tlie  bus, 
etc.  Do  not  run  upstairs.  Shortness  of 
breath  indicates  that  the  heart  is  unable 
to  supply  the  cells  of  the  body  with 
needed  oxygen.  Also  avoid  prolonged  ex- 
ertion. Tour  heart  can  do  its  work  if  you 
do  not  overburden  it.  If  engaged  in  work 
requiring  you  to  stand  on  your  feet,  take 
a  few  minutes  now  and  then  to  sit  down 
to  rest.  The  ideal  would  be  to  stretch  out 
five  minutes  out  of  every  hour  or  take 
some  time  during  the  noon  hour  to  stretch 
out  completely  and  relax. 

Third,  give  attention  to  fresh  air  and 
exorcise.  The  two  go  well  together.  Ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases  of  heart  trouble, 
graded  exereit^es,  gradually  increasing 
them  as  the  body  is  able  to  stand  it,  will 
do  much  to  help  combat  and  overcome 
heart  trouble.  And  that  with  fresh  air, 
A  large  part  of  the  heart's  work  is  sup- 
plying the  cells  with  oxygen;'  do  not 
give  your  heart  still  more  work  to  do  by 
living  or  working  in  stuffy  rooms.  Some 
even  recoiiuuend  that  heart  sufferers  live 
in  tents  so  as  to  be  sure  to  ,get  enough 
fresh  air.  It  follows  that  a  conscious 
effort  to  breathe  deeply  will  also  help. 

Fourth,  watch  yourself  at  the  table. 
The  admonition  of  the  wise  man,  "put  a 
knife  to  your  throat  if  you  be  a  man  of 
keen  appetite,"  is  very  mi^ch  in  order  for 
all  heart  sufferers,  and  especially  those 
who  are  nverweigiit.  Every  extra  pound 
you  carry  with  you  means  that  much 
more  extra  work  for  your  lieart.  In  some 
cases  a  salt-free  diet  is  indicated;  others 
have  benetited  from  the  rice  diet;  and 
others  I'ecommend  cultured  milk. 

For  those  suffejing  with  coronary 
thrombosis,  a  heart  specialist"  with  the 
New  York  University  Hospital  recom- 
mends the  following:  the  elimination  of 
all  red  meats,  including  liver;  cutting 
out  as  much  as  possible  the  "di-y  foods" 
such  as  bread  and  potatoes,  and  the  tak- 
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ing  of  six  to  6igbt  glasses  daily  of  a 
drink  composed  of  one-fourth  citrus 
juice  of.  some  kind  and  three-fourths 
water.  This  method  has  been  tried  over 
a  long  period  of  time  with  most  favor- 
able results.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  neither  alcoholic  beverages  nor  to- 
bacco are  advocated  in  heart  ailments. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
emotions.  Control  of  one's  mental  dis- 
position is  imperative.  Nothing  is  worse 
for  the  wealc  heart  than  to  fly  into  a  rage. 
Many  a  heart  sufferer  has  ended  his  life 
prematurely  because  of  losing  all  self- 
control,  just  as  many  a  one  has  ended  it 
by  overeating* 

There  are  many  and  conflicting  thera- 
pies, each  doubtless  having  something  to 
recommend  it  to  the  extent  that  it  aids 
the  circulatory  system  in  its  eiiforts  to 
supply  the  body  with  food  and  take  away 
■its  poisons,  Most  allopatlis  lean  heavily 


to  such  drugs  as  digitalis  and  nnx  vom- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  nature  doctors 
consider  such  drugs  as  rank  poisons  for 
the  ailing  body.  Let  each  one  be  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  Many  have  been 
aided  by  massage  and  osteopathic  treat- 
ments, others  by  hydrotherapy.  But, 
regardless  of  the  therapy,  it  would  be 
folly  to  think  that  they  can  give  you  last- 
ing benefit  if  you  continue  to  abuse  your 
heart.  They  can  only  assist  you  to  solve 
the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  the  Creator  has  given 
us  a  wonderful  body,  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  marvelous  mechanism, 
the  heart  with  its  circulatory  system.  It 
can  do  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  will  stand  for 
only  so  much  abuse.  Its  ailments  are  the 
No,  1  killer,  but  needlessly  so.  Common 
sense  and  self-control  are  your  best  helps 
in  combatting  them.  Don't  worry  about 
ifonr  hearty  hnt  afsojlon't  abuse  it! 


<rN<;5e;;>*<D 


RUTH  is  simple.  It  can  be  understood  by 
young  and  old,  rich  or  poor,  well  educat- 
ed or  men  of  lowly  station.  But  one  must 
seek  it. 


liUTH  is  refreshing.  It  dispels  life's  cares, 
revealing  a  sure  hope  of  better  things.  The 
man  who  knows  the  truth  faces  the  future 
with  confidence  and  peace  of  mind. 


.;  ^:^:,&M 
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KQTH  is  available  to  you  in  the  book  ''Le^ 
GoA  Be  True'\  liere  illustrated.  Begin  an 
adventure  with  truth  by  ordering  your 
co\)y  today.  Only  ?}bc  a  copy,  i:)0stpaid. 


■•■:•''-     -.'ry 
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WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St,  Brookl>Tl  1,  N.  Y, 

lloaise  sciifl  mc  a  copy  of  "J^ct  God  Be  True"  for  tlio  i^uolo!**^*]  ?,7h\ 


Name  .. 


Strpft 


Citr 


J^OTiO    No StfltP 
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Th^  TJ.N*  DeftdIo<!k 

^  In  a  report  Hi/f>}  to  the  50 
im-nibpr  iiiitLons,  V,  N.  Ke<:retriry 
:;^nprji!  riy;:r(^  Lie  autllneil  the 
(V^nlt,^  of  his  niisislon  to  lIoHOOW. 
II+*  <li(l  ruir  sr>p(^ifl(^iilly  at;ite  wh:ir 
I't'iMiiler  StHliii  liml  toUl  iiim,  lujt 
iiitlii-atfit  that  tlw-  key  ti^  tli«^  s(^- 

roiii  LhUii  ii^r  CliiiiiL.  It  IS  <nvr 
ilii.-*  runtu^r  thur  Mic  U.N.  has; 
lK*<'li  sliilleil  si)iii-  the  llussiaii 
walkouts  st!Lrre(i  last  Jimuary. 
Then;  was  specnhUitiH  in  early 
.)iun>  that  n  sj<h)ti(?n  iiilsjlit  U^ 
r&ivhv\\  with  Fruni-e  f^Mfl  Kv.vj't 
re;:iMerinj  the  two  ndilitimml 
vot^j)  reqntfeil  ta  s«at  ihe  (Inlf- 
jiint^  ffoni  f^ommiinist  Chitm. 

FeaoR  Paths? 

^  l\  S.  Ueleswtt'  til  rhi^  U.N,. 
W'flrrpn  IC.  Aiistui,  s;utl  (<!/-'» 
that  uTilteil  sfforti  ui!  the  fn^  n:i- 
tionfl  would  brlTift  pface  if  ttw>.v 
stif'k  tos^tlier  una  fx>iitinuo  to 
\vi>rk"toj:ether  through  thick  anil 
tliii),  rte(*r*^tary  of  rfpffnae,  Louis 
Jnhiisan,  Tulfl  thrn^  U.  S,  conpir.s- 
^i<iTijii  conimittt'e?^  MjAil  that  the 
'V'lLly  t'einaininK  \'^*\(i  to  pen>^> 
jiTui  stHiirit.v"  1-S  th(!  4>lTort  to  imu 
tlnt.tt^  nations  tliat  resist  foiDtiiii- 
nisr  aggressii^m.  l''r*!*i[(lerit  Tni- 
uiaii  Took  two  vJews  of  ppun' 
whou  Im'  (*.-frrr(e(?  a  (/L'^mn?  ftirnin^ 
of  (tic  Soviet  Liiifirrs  iiiti^iitidtLs 
iUhl  (old  OoriRress  that  "the 
threat  *»f  jifrst'esMion  casts  its 
shadow  \j\xm  every  quai'ter  of  the 
;:lihhe'\  i]ild  th*Mi  jni^t  two  Imur^* 
lUOr  at  his  pre^s  rnnfiMTriric  sutrl 


thut  the  worUl  seemn<l  clom^r  to 
lH?aee  thiin  liT  Any  tiim?  Iti  the  lost 
five  years. 

More  Expeaditurea  for  ^'Peace" 

^  l'i^e:?idefjt  Trutnan  requested 
the  U.S.  r<i|i;j:ress  (tl/1)  to  i>ro- 
vide  ?^l.22i:.50<X0lK>  for  the  spuorid 
youv  of  the-  iiii^itavy  «ss;iKtiirKH» 
fH'o^raiJi  iiiniKr  which  ihe  1'.  S. 
liinvidt'H  t'fiiil^iiot'iit  for  /Tiiintries 
wh<f  resisT  "coiatiiiiniHt  itriperiiil- 
ism".  A  hililon  (k>llarB  of  ttiLs 
would  ffo  to  the  Nortii  Atlantic 
ari^n,  $]:>0,<)00.1H}0  to  i\v^H^i■i>  and 
Turkey,  Htid  smHlIer  tiinonnts  to 
Iriuj.  the  rhllippiries,  Korea  niid 
China.  ti*^-retary  of  State  Arhe- 
Hon  wamtnl  ctiflt  the  expenditure 
iTiHy  have  to  be  increiised  next 
yeai-  and  thereafter,  A  few  thiys 
latei  {^/<i]  Trtmiad  ^ipied  n  for- 
eiKn  aid  Mil  Huthoriwins  fF8.2(KK- 
'X^A<X>0  for  tlie  KHropean  Ite^-ov- 
ery  Progi-atii  and  aid  to  umlflr- 
<levehij)ei!  at'eas  of  the  world,  Tli« 
luoney  will  ;to  to  Korea,  nonconi" 
munist  OhinH,  Palestine  and  (he 
U.  X.  ehildtelVa  aid  proprnm.  Tni- 
Diaii  halteil  U  at>  ^'u  nieiaorai^h* 
^*tep  foi'\v:ird  in  our  pniL'L'aui  for 
peace"". 

An  analysis  of  the  i^oviet  hudff- 
et  Hiade  by  U.  S.  naval  couj- 
niander  f^rii^nhai^di  of  the  Indus- 
Irlal  Colleiie  of  the  Armed  Foreeti 
phoned  ?iit>;shi  P{*en(Jin;?  f'l.^PfJ^^- 
OlH>.(XI0  a  year  for  Dillitary  pur- 
poses, and  tvportetl  that  the  cost 
to  the  U.  H,  of  a  war  with  Uussla 
wpuld  he  $Hr>.oO(>,()00,(H)<.>  u  year, 
According  to  fJreenhal^^h,  if  ?udi 
H  war  enniiinjeil  as  lonj^  o^  Wni'lil 


War  II,  the  douar  would  be  de- 
value to  about  Oe. 

tJ»  S.  Court  Bare  Discrimination 

^  Thi'eeunanimous rulings  fl/6) 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
against  ritual  discritoinatiDn  in 
edueatjiiji  and  railroad  dLnin^ 
iiar^  brouiibt  inutli  totuiuent  from 
both  aides.  Although  the  court  dii;l 
not  say  that  separfltjon  of  the 
raees  is  ilJef^aJ,  it  did  aay,  in  cas- 
es involviDi^  the  ualversitiea  ot 
Texasj  and  Oklahoma,  that  "s^- 
arate"  education  for  Negroes 
must  be  "e^luai"  fa  every  respect, 
and  that,  altho;ij[;rti  a  colored  stu- 
dent is  permitted  in  the  aame 
clasaroora  with  whites,  if  he  1b 
forceil  to  sit  EM^parate  from  them 
he  still  is  not  receiving  "equal'* 
opportunlly.  Tn  the  third  case 
tlie  ruurt  rule<^  timt  the  iiouthern 
[taiiwuy'tt  pfaetice  of  permitting 
N'e^roijsto  eat  in  dinltig  care  only 
at  spK-ial  tables  r^^erted  for 
Iheni  j^Tid  screened  off  from  the 
othei'  ]ias>«Pii^ers  in  illcpah 

MoCarthy'fl  Tactics  Chall«tige(i 

^  Seveu  Itepubllcan  senatorii  at- 
tacked ttie  methods  i^euator  Mc- 
Carthy haa  used  In  his  4-month 
attempt  to  prove  conimuniist 
infiltration  of  the  V.  S-  Stftte 
l>f[iartraeriL  Denouncing  hl^ 
"ymeaf"  tactics,  tliey  aalil  (6/1) 
that  they  wei-e  "not  proud  of  the 
reckless  abandoti  In  which  un 
T>rave4l  charges  have  be^u  hurled" 
by  their  fellow  KppubliCfin,  Rnrf 
thjLt  "rhf>  Aruerti'Mfi  people  tire 
sivk  and  tired  of  ie^'ing  innocent 
people  smeared  and  j?uilty  people 
whitewftBhed*'. 

Socialist  Presidential  Candidate 

<^  Norman  Thomaa^  who  has  siK 
time:4  been  the  SoclHllat  party's 
cundfdate  for  presldpnt  of  the 
U.  S„  said  that  h*?  will  not  run 
a^'iilu.  Tile  largest  number  of 
votes  he  re^-eivffl]  wafsi  SS5.000  lU 
]f)S2,  and  in  1!)4S  he  rfn^ived  only 
Ui>jHn  lie  ssi'ul  "*;ix  timp<?  is 
enoui?h,"" 

Western  Hemisphere  Census 

^  The  first  hemisphere  census  In 
history  was  half  completed  by 
.Tiirii^S    fi'-^r.^rding   to    Dr.   Calverl 
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Dedrick  ta  the  U.  S.  censas  Bv.- 
reall,  who  fiflici  that  U  will  prob- 
ably show  325,000,000  pea^MS  liv- 
ing in  North,  South  and  Central 
America.  "According  to  current 
eHtlmatea,  Latin  America  is  the 
faBtest-ErDwliiB  population  in  tlie 
world,"  Le  atuteU.  Tlila  will  bf 
the  flr^t  p&naua  #\'ci'  taben  iti 
Ecuador  aad'the  first  in  over  for- 
ty years  In  UrUgwfl.v  and  Boliviii- 

ArgoDtine  Deputy  AssMUeF^r^n 

^  In  Argentina  a  roeinbeF  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  Inserted 
3 at*  the  Conffr^mitthal  Record 
{Which  Is  aTflUftble  for  a  few 
cents  OB  the  newaetands)  an  un- 
precedented eleven-page  dennn- 
pJaiJon  of  the  Perfin  regime  as  n 
dtetatcrehlp,  f?har£lnK  Hint  it  is 
comparable  to  those  of  Hitlpr  and 
MuieoUQl,  and  that  PerjJn  and  his 
wife  have  taken  ov#r  everything 
from  labor  unions  and  oouvts  to 
primary  scbool  children,  and  add- 
Ile  that  freedoTiia  at  preaa,  assem- 
bly, and  speech  do  not  psiat.  A 
Chatnl>er  of  Deputlw  cfuniulttee 
conald^red  oustlni;  th*?  author. 
Dr.  Maurldo  Yadavola,  from  tiiy 
Ohatnber,  while  his  article  points 
tfl  similar  actions  mtslnHt  tliree 
othe*  deputies  as  prwof  of  Hie 
Jact  «J  freedom  of  spewli.  Tt  -was 
clftfoiwl  that  nothing  ilhe  tlic 
dyDemLte-iadea  article  jiaR  lieen 
published  since  the  Pgr6n  r^g^ime 
started  closing  opposition  papers 
almost  three  years  ago.  The  issue 
of  the  Coitgreuional  Record  cOq- 
tnlnlng  the  article  wna  recalled 
from  cireulfldon.  One  deiiuty  atig- 
IjeBted  that  "if  neoessnrv,  this  edi- 
tion be  burned  in  fiie  luihlie 
square". 

Schnman  Poai  Plan  Progremes 

#  Six  nations  expressed  wiilins- 
neflfl  (o  partfflpftte  In  the  talkff 
8chedui«^  for  June  -0  in  Paris  on 
th*  plan  of  French  foreign  uiin- 
ieter  Robert  Schuman  to  pool 
European  ateei  and  coai  indus- 
tries. Britain  was  invited,  l>ut 
hgld  havk  for  feat'  tlint  tiie  plan 
might  Interfere  with  her  planned 
economy.  It  was  decided  (6/3)  to 
go  ahead  with  tlie  dlacussions 
without  Britain,  hut  to  keep  Lon- 
don informed  on  the  progress  of 
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the  talba.  Tlie  plan  proposes  that 
heavy  industries  In  the  eountri<>s 
that  join  th^.pool  be  put  under  a 
"joint. high  authority"  whoae  de- 
clsion»  would  hind  member  coun- 
tries. It  would  sBft  to  Improve 
and  advance  llin  production  of 
Bteel  and  coal,  und  by  fuBiiij,'  Oer- 
tuan  and  French  industries  It  Is 
hoped  tliat  the  jwol  would  make 
war  betiveen  these  countries  ini- 
pciaaible.  The  West  Cermau  gov- 
eniment  at  Bonn  expressed  opti- 
mism and  eniiiusiaBm  over  Itie 
plan,  but  if  was  reported  that 
Ciflrman  steel  magnates  in  tlie 
Huhc  do  not  sliare  this  enthusi- 
fisra,  nflhougti  other  Germans 
h^li«d  It  aft  the  flrgt  step  toward 
'Teatins  a  strong  third  force  In 
Western  Eurnpn  powerful  enouRti 
In  make  wur  lietvveen  rlip  I'.S. 
and  tho  Soviet  Union  impossftde. 
with  the  poBsibliiry  of  eventually 
bridging  the  yap  Liptween  tlipse 
two  countries. 

European  DietKtid  Prpduction 

^  I'Viod  (■onsumpffori  per  iierson 
in  Europe  is  seneniiij  about  up 
to  the  ijrewtir  levpl,  accoriiins  ui 
ii  studif"  niiid*-  li,v  -tlie  U.  N,  K«i- 
uoiii!c  OonimiselpTi  for  Kiu-ppp. 
Altiiougli  meat  nnnsvumitioLi  var- 
ies ctineldei'iil>ly  in  dilYcrent  Eu- 
ropean (-ounfrics,  ,vel  Ibere  Is  on- 
I.V  stiifht  dift'erence  in  the  Intake 
of  calories  and  proteins  of  var- 
ious European  peoples  despite 
their  enormous  differences  in  in- 
Come.  It  was  also  reported  (6/11 ) 
tlint  Marshall  Plan  nations  expect 
j[  [leak  Jo  farm  profiuction  thts 
>te8r,  and  that  iadiistrlal  produij- 
rion  in  Western  Kuropp  is  reach- 
inp  unprecedented  heights,  nnd  Is 
now  24  percent  ahove  the  prewar 

BeJj-lum'a  CathoUc  Party  Wins 

'%'  For  liie  iliird  time  in  a  jeav 
(he  BelKians  tinned  out  to  vote 
on  what  has  liecorae  the  monoto- 
])Oi!ft  subjeer  of  the  return  of  Kin;* 
I^opold.  Five  and  »  iniit  miillnii 
Vfii^rs  elected  a  new  parliament 
in  the  hope  thai  It  would  deter 
mlne  whether  Leopold  would  lie 
recalled  from  e^tLIe.  The  flection 
save  the  Social  Chrlatlaas  (Cath- 
olic)   u   4-seat   majority   in   Bel- 


gium's lower  iioufte,  although  they 
received  less  tlian  47  percent  of 
the  votes.  A  oew  Social  Chidttlan 
cabinet  was  formed  (6/8),  and 
with  their  majority  the  Social 
Christians  could  imptee  their  will 
on  the  natiou  &j]d  recall  the  kln^. 
but  there  was  speculation  that 
some  comproniiHe  would  be  pro- 
posed to  ovt'i't'ome  the  aplit  tbflt 
the  country  voiild  suffer  fn>iti 
Hucli  actloji. 

Honor  FIctltlouB  l^nlcli  Haro 

^  The  famous  Am^rl^^n  cbll- 
drea'fl  stoty  about  a  little  Dutch 
buy  who  stucli  his  fluger  into  a 
hole  in  the  dike  to  &ave  Holland 
from  a  l^ood  is  purely  fictitious, 
Liut  American  tourists  year  after 
year  have  nwked  to  he  aiiown  the 
oKucI  spot  n'liero  the  little  boy 
pluKKed  up  the  dike.  Finally  the 
Putdi  save  up  explaining  that 
the  story  was  a  myth  invented  by 
its  author,  Mary  Mapes  Dodfie, 
and  they  unveiled  a  statue  (6/T> 
of  a  little  bo.v  to  commemorate  an 
event  that  never  oceurred.  The 
Dutch  lioi^e  thiit  now  Anierh-fin 
lonHiJtfs  win   be  sutlafieil. 

France  May  Vet  Have  'Coke' 

<$■  The  hiii  dlj'ected  against  Cocn- 
Cola,  parsed  b.v  the  Trench  Nr- 
tlona]  Assernfily  In  Pebruary,  Waf 
rejected  nnuniHinusly  (6/6)  by 
the  Council  of  the  Republic,  the 
advisory  second  house  of  the 
French  Parliament.  This  rejec- 
tion sends  111*  bill  back  to  the,Na- 
lional  AJ^Bembi^'.  where  it  la  ex- 
pet;(f>d  Ihnt  The  hill  wCIl  be  per- 
mitted to  die-. 

We&t  Oermatiy  Can 

Make  Treaties 

^  The  Wphi  Gennnn  governnicnr 
Incated  at  Bojin  was  efflpovi(*rpd 
(C/«(  (11  netdfinte  an<t  t'0nclu<fe 
treaties  with  other  countries  with- 
out prior  approvnl.  but  still  Sub- 
ject to  the  Allitis'  veto.  If  not 
vetoed  wittihi  twenty-one  days 
tlie  treatieii  "ill  be  considered 
vniiii. 

Itoqueat  for  West  OermiHi  Police 

<^  "West  Gecman  Chancellor  Ade- 
nfliier  asked  jicrmission  lo  estab- 
lisli    a    feder;i|    iiollee   force   of 
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2-1,000  men,  whlcU  he  ointeadefi 
la  necesaar;  to  malnifilD  [ntemal 
security,  eBpeclally  In  vtew  of  the 
comtant  sti'tajn  of  re*«g«»  f  ppm 
the  RuB&fan  section.,  This  pe^uest 
for  £5,000  men  ts  In  contrast  to 
the  BuBBleu  establlBhrnent  of  the 
Bereitgukaften  (emergenry  unllst 
oC  30.000.  and  the  220,000  *Pe<i- 
pie'fl  Police"  tn  Eaat  Gei'tnany. 
The  Allied  High  Commission  wa» 
reportedly  giving  the  teriuest  fa- 
vorable coaaideratlon  (6/2),  al- 
though it  favored  a  tofcf  of  alni\it 
3,000. 

Eut  Oennon  Border  Ar»ement 

■^  A  treaty  between  East  fier- 
Diany  ancl  Poland  si^trlnff  tlieir 
naflonal  boundary  at  the  Oder- 
NelBse  liae  waa  anaounced 
Jiine  7.  This  frstabllshinflut  of  a 
flna]  border  betweea  Poland  and 
East  Germany  gave  lo  Poland 
WjCWO  sfluare  miles  t>f  former 
German  territory  Ihal  had  Seen 
remporarlly  given  to  t'olaud  ut 
The  Potailatti  Confercnw  in  l!>4-o 
aH  c'lrapensiUion  for  tin'  land 
taken  by  Russia.  Howfrer,  the 
Bis  Three  govei'naienta  nietrtins 
at  Potsdam  stateiE  that  tire  Ger- 
man boundary  could  not  he  final- 
ly sptlled  iiutil  a  at>rjiifln  peace 
treaty  was  wnt'lndeil.  .\s  siicli  a 
Iieaw  tt^aty  has  not  been  cnatle, 
thia  pettllng  of  the  Iwrder  diipute 
waa  calletl  "trtiason  to  all  t!er- 
naany",  by  West  flenuaii  news- 
papers, nnd  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment protcstec]  (6/T)  that 
The  repreBeutati-ves  oC  tlie  East 
ffftrtnan  regime  could  not  speak 
for  the  German  people  and  rtid 
not  have  the  authority  to  nettle 
ihe  matter  of  thft  frontier. 

Czactaoalornk  Treason  Trlat 

•^  At  the  biggesi;  oE  all  Czet'lio- 
Rlovak  "ti-eason  trSal.V  tbirteen 
persona  received  severe  sientenc- 
fn  t>D  the  eharge  that  they  planned 
an  armed  revolt  BKainst  Ibn  gnv- 
eniment,  Althougti  all  rhe  defend- 
ants CQQfeseed,  ia  the  uflugl  man- 
ner oC  Eastern  European  trials  In 
recent  years,  one  described  the 
commanlHt  regime  as  the  "dregs 
of  goclety"-  Tlift  prosecutor  Bald 
that  Ihe  trial  proved  thnt  foreign 
diplomats    were    dlrpotlug    anti- 
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Czech  aotlvltle*.  and  attributed 
the  leading  role  to  the  "dlplomatn 
of  the  Uolted  States,  which  rules 
and  directs  the  war  camp".  Fonr 
of  the  priaonera  are  to  be  exwat- 
ed,  four  oUiers  received  life  tau- 
teocea,  and  the  remaining  Qve  are 
to  be  Imprisoned  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-eight  years. 

KBsakbB  Defeated  in  China 

#  The  last  hard  eore  of  reelat- 
ance  to  the  Chinese  eommunlats, 
the  Kazakh  and  White  Hasslan 
cavalry  of  Osman  Bator,  has  been 
fiei'e&te^l  and  scattered  into  the 
Bogdo  UIb  monntalns  of  China's' 
Sintlang  province,  accofdlog  1o 
a  Chineae  comrauniHt  announce- 
ment (13/41,  It  stated  that  more 
than  14,000  surrendered  or  were 
captured  of  Iclllefl  during  the 
weeli  ending  May  SS.  A  former 
U.  H.  vlt-e-TOHSiil,  DoDSias  S,  Mac- 
Kiei-Finn,  reportedly  played  n 
leading;  role  m  assembling  these 
forees  to  r«siat  the  coinmimlscs. 
hat  no  woc'l  was  heard  nf  iiim 
following  tlift  aiirreader. 

Korean  Ejections 

<^  In  Its  second  elt!(,-tl<iri  since  the 
South  iCoreiiii  republic  beniinjo 
hidf'penilcui  in  ISMS,  the  politiciii 
I)arllcg  supporting  thn  ICorpHn 
ptesidettt.l-ynBiiiaiillhee,  t^^lved 
a  sev-ere  Iop>)  t.V2fl).  A  atrooK 
party  ayBtent  has  not  yet  been 
tleveloped,  and  many  oC  the  new 
National  Assembly  niemiwis  are 
indepeniients.  Their  victory  was 
attributed  to  Riiee's  campaign 
against  nmay  of  tlie  independent 
candlcIoJeP,  cvt-n  to  the  point  of 
laiprlsonfnK  some  of  them,  anil 
nWt  to  hia  hlgb-handed  taction  in 
handling  the  election,  and  to  the 
continued  inflation  in  Koreji. 

Japanese  ClectJona 
^  The  pence  treaty  waa  the  main 
issue  of  Japan's  parliamentary 
elections  (H/41.  Thrpe  days  be- 
fore Ihe  vorinjr  (ho  wovernment 
had  stated  that  it  was  prepare'! 
to  sign  a  separat*  ti'*aty  with 
any  AlhtHl  nation  that  would  rec- 
ognize Japanese  iuiJepen deuce, 
even  though  a  joint  treaty  with 
Kussia  and  the  U.  S.  has  thus  far 
lieen  blocked.  Japan's  voters  ex- 


pressed general  apiKxival  of  thle 
pliin,  foi?  Prfflnler  roahlda's  partp 
was  victorious  in  the  elections 
and  Its  key  campaign  I^^ue  waa 
ifa  pledge  to  work  for  such  & 
separate  peace  treaty. 

Curb  on  Japaoew  ConuntmlatB 

■^  General  itacArthur  cracked 
down  (8/6>  on  the  Japanese  com- 
mnniets  who  had  accused  tb«  Al- 
lies of  exploiting  Japan,  demand- 
ed that  the  Affiericang  leave,  and 
denounced  the  proposal  for  a 
Japanese  peace  treaty  Tffithont 
Bus^lan  pardcipatlon.  >IacArthur 
ordered  the  Japanese  goTernment 
to  han  from  public  life  all  2* 
members  of  the  party's  central 
eommittee.  This  prevents  them 
from  making  speeches  in  public, 
pubholy  actlDg  as  party  officials, 
and  j-equiTCB  the  resignation  of 
those  who  were  members  of  the 
Diet  (Japan's  Parliament).  The 
following  day  the  ofliclal  comma- 
nCst  piLper  Akahnta  called  ftic  a 
general  s  I  r  I te  in  protest,  and 
aiacArthur  orderad  its  top  17  edi- 
torial meuibei-s  likewise  banned 
from  puttUc  life.  The  authority 
for  such  BctEon  came  from  a  1946 
dii-ective  afmed  primarily  at  the 
war-lord  cllfiue.  The  ban  did  not 
estend  to  the  entire  Communlai 
part,v,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
driven  underground,  but  applied 
only  to  Its  offldalB  and  was  ex- 
pected to  (^ui'taLI  the  party's  pub- 
licity aiidpregtige. 

Mnuna  Loa  Blows  Her  Top 

■^  Manna  Loa 's  heaviest  eruption 

of  the  century  occurred  (ft/1) 
when  this  Hnwnllan  volcano,  the 
world's  llercesr.  erupted  with  a 
j;]ow  that  wag  seen  for  200  miles, 
it  shot  melted  rock  500  feet  Into 
the  ivir.  and  steam  up  20,000  feet. 
.V  stream  of  lava  swept  toward 
the  sea  at  a  speed  of  from  20  to 
40  miles  an  hour,  partially  burled 
."malt  villages,  piled  ten  feet  high 
on  a  main  highway,  and  finally 
hoiled  over  a  dlff  25  miles  away 
and  dropped  100  feet  into  the  MS. 
The  sea  water  boiled,  and  as  far 
as  a  mile  from  the  shore  it  waa 
scalding  hot.  The  realdenta  of  the 
area  fled,  and  no  one  was  cangbt 
in  the  lava  flow, 
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LIFE  IS  PRECIOUS 

Men  cling  tenaciously  to  it  ever  in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  un- 
certainty.  If  our  few  ileeting  years  could  be  extended  into  eternity  and 
present  sorrows  replaced  by  unbroken  happiness,  wouldn't  this  eartli 
he  a  wonderful  place  ?  Would  you  like  to  live  forever  on  earth  in  perfect 
tranquillity  and  peace?  Like  to,  yes !  But  can  you?  That  is  the  question 
soon  to  be  discussed  by  the  president  of  the  Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract 
Society,  Inc.^  Mr.  N.  H.  Knorr.  Note  the  time  and  place  of  this  free 
Bible  discourse  and  make  it  a  point  to  attend: 

CAN  YOU  LIVE  FOREVER 
IN  HAPPINESS  ON  EARTH? 

Public  Address  by 

N.  H.  KNORR 

President,  Watchtower  Societi; 

SUNDAY    AUGUST  6     3:00  P.  M. 
YANKEE  STADIUM 

New  York  City 

This  free  public  Bible  lecture  will  climax  an  8-day  international 
eoiivention  of  Jehovah's  witnesses.  More  than  fifty-five  nations  and 
islands  of  the  f;ea  wiii  be  represented  among  the  ihousands  of  delegates. 
You  are  invited  to  the  entire  convention  front  July  30  through  August  0. 
Clome  and  see  first-hand  how  people  from  ever^^  corner  of  the  earth  are 
even  now  living  in  happiness  despite  present  uneertainties. 

Address  your  InqulHea  for  ivwnts  to  WATCHTOWEB  CONVENTION   COHMITTEE,  SS7  W. 

LGTth  St.,  Pfew  Vork  33,  N.  T.  For  information  on  epticlal  transpoptation  arTsn^mftnts  consult  Vhk 
local  company  of  Jehovah's  witnesses. 

Befddents  af   New  Tork   and  vicinity  may   hear  this  important  talk  via  rftdio,  If  lui&blel^ll* 
attenti  personally. 

Radio  Broadcast:  WBBR  1330  on  your  did 
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BLOOD  TRANSFUSION  THERAPY 

Its  Prevalence,  History  and  Methods 
lis  Risks,  Rackets  and  Alternatives 


Plight  of  the  Palestine  Refugees 

The  tragedy  that  comes  in  the  wake  of  v/ar 


The  Grand  Canyon 

Nature\s  capital  city 
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Blood  Transfusion  and  the  Bible 

Count^the  cost,  choose  your  course 


THE    MISSION    Op    THIS    JOURNAL 

Nev/8  fourccs  th*t  i»^  able  to  keep  you  awake  to  ^e  Vital  i^^uei 
of  our  tioKB  must  fce  unfetien&f  6y  cen5orffiifp  «£J<J  s^l&h  intereffts. 
"Awakel"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognia^s  fftcts,  facefl  £act9»  is  6ree  to 
publish  facta.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  oblldations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudkied  1^  traditicmal  creeds.  This  Journal  keeps  Itself  free  that 
It  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  doca  not  abuae  its  fi:*eedom.  It 
mtdntoina  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awoke  I"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them*  I^  own  oorr^jpondenis  are  on  all  continentSi  in  acores  of  nataons. 
From  thfl  four  comcrg  of  the  earth  their  unccnsorec},  on-thc-acenes 
reports  come  to  you  throu^  thcae  column^.  This  5^^rnal*s  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  hv.i  is  internationftL  It  is  read  in  rriany  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persona  of  all  a^cp.  Through  its  pa^es  many  fields  of 
kniTwled^  pajs  in  review — governments  Commerce,  religion,  history, 
geodraphy,  Dcience,  social  conditi^^ns,  natural  wonder^^why,  itg  cover* 
Aje  is  as  bro^  as  the  eor^  and  &a  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  I"  pledges  Itaelf  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtJe  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  aJJ,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  World,  reflecting  aura  hope  far  the  estabJishment  of  a  right* 
«ous  New  World. 
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BLOOD  TRANSFUSION  THERAPY 

Its  Prevalence,  History  and  Methods 


MANY  are  the  philanthropic  move- 
ments   that   make    appeals   to    our 
neighbor  love.   This  worthy  cause  and 
that,  we  are  told^  deserve  support.  Pe- 
riodic campaigns  are  put  on  by  the  Red 
Cross,   the   Salvation  Army,  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  Then  there  are  those  pri- 
marily concerned  with 
health:  tbe  Cancer  Fund; 
the   Tubercnlosis    Christ- 
mas Seals,  the  *'March  of 
Dimes"  for  the  sufferers 
of  infantile  paralysis,  etc. 
Among  such  campaigns 
is  one  that  has  come  to  the 
fore  especially  with  "World 
War  IL  Sponsored  by  the 
Red  Cross,  it  requests,  not 
our  money,  but  our  blood. 
And  for  what  purposed  To 
be  used  for  blood. transfu- 
sions^ ostensibly  to  save 
the  lives  of  others^those 
undergoing-  operations,  those  having  had 
accidents  or  hemorrhages^  those  suffer- 
ing serious  blood  diseases,  and  to  build 
up  a  reserve  of  plasma  to  be  used  in  the 
next  war.  By  contributing  our  blood  in 
this  manner  we  will  save  the  life  of  an- 
other, we  are  assured-  And  much  blood 
is  needed.  Some  hospitals  use  close  to 
1,000  pints  a  month;  and  in  cities  like 
London  and  New   York  upward  of  a 
quarter  million  pints  are  used  annually. 
So,  on  the  radio,  in  the  public  press  and 
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That  all  may  understand  the 
many  aspects  to  consider  In 
reg^ird  to  blood  transfusion, 
the  "Awake  r*  m^g^zine  fs 
herewith  publishing  a,  series 
oi  ttu^e  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, Thefte  will  take  up  the 
following  points:  (I)  preva^ 
lence»  history  and  meiliodfl; 
(2)  liska,  rackets  and  alter- 
natives; (3)  the  Scriptural 
position  regfarding  the  use 
of  blood  in  transfusions. 


at  public  gatherings  the  theme  is  sung: 
"Brother,  can  you  spare  a  pintf 

The  politicians  ]oin  in  the  refrain : 
''Mayor  [O'Dwyer — New  York]  Urges 
Blood  Gifts";  ^'Sing  Sing  Lifer  Freed  by 
Dewey,  Traded  Blood  with  Dying  Child" ; 
"Marshall  Warns  of  Emergency  Blood 

Need" ;  "Eisenhower  Asks 
Columbia  Faculty  and 
Campus  to  Give  Blood" 
The  entertainment 
world  publicises  its  part; 
the  entire  casts  of  two 
Broadway  shows  ''Give 
Blood  on  Stage".  Frater- 
nal societies  "adopt"  pa- 
tients with  serious  blood 
diseases,  supplying  them 
with  blood  regularly ;  busi- 
ness finns,  labor  unions 
and  educational  institu- 
tions support  the  Red 
Cross  "Bloodmobiles". 
Most  conspicuous  are  the  clergy : 
Priest  Asks  Blood  for  2  111  Children"; 
Four  Clergymen  to  Talk  on  Blood  Bank 
Program";  ^Triest's  Plea  Brings  150 
Donors";  ^^Churches  Aid  Blood  Bank"; 
^'Red  Cross  Honors  Cardinal";  ''Cardi- 
nal [Dougherty]  Is  Cited  for  Blood  Do- 
nor Aid/'  and  pictures  show  him  receiv- 
ing a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the 
Red  Cross  officials  in  recognition  of  his 
assistance  to  their  blood  donor  program. 
And  a  Red  Cross  bulletin  states :  *'most 
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striking  feature  of  the  past  year's  [1949] 
Wood  bank  program  was  the  cooperation 
of  the  Catholic  Church," 

While  donations  of  blood  in  response 
to  such  appeals  are  limited  to  a  pint  at  a 
time,  many  have  donated  blood  repeated- 
ly. Thus  the  Red  Cross  tells  that  of  the 
miUions  that  donated  blood  during  World 
War  II,  1,500,000  donated  eight  pints  and 
3,000,  16  pints,  or  two  gallons ;  this  giv- 
ing an  over-all  average  of  two  pints  per 
donor. 

One  Man  Gives  Four  BarreM 

Nor  have  some  been  content  to  limit 
their  donations  to  16  pints.  ForeraoHt 
among  snch  was  ^'Spike"  Howard,  strong 
man  of  Philadelpliia,  Pennsylvania,  who, 
over  a  period  of  thi  rtv-five  vears  (he  died 
in  1946  at  the  age  of  68),  donated  1,100 
pints  of  blood,  or  more  than  four  barrels ! 
He  considered  the  highlight  of  his  blood 
donor  activity  the  time  be  donated  five 
pints  within  a  three-day  period^  and  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  he  submitted  to  trans- 
fusions every  day  for  six  weeks.  He  had 
an  "after-transfnsion  diet"  consisting  of 
three  to  fo^ir  pounds  of  ground  steer 
mea,t,  spieed  with  salt,  which  he  felt  had 
something  to  do  with  his  remarkable 
ability  to  mannfaeture  blood. 

In  the  front  ranks  of  living  blood  do- 
nors, though  far  behind  Mr,  Howard,  is 
S.  Geo.  P.  Lesur,  who  received  a  medal 
for  social  merit  from  the  French  govern-^ 
ment  upon  his  donating  135  pints.  Among 
the  foremost  hlood  donors  in  tlie  United 
States  is  a  Catholic  priest^  Alexander 
Btitkowsky,  of  PougJikeepsie,  Nc^w  York, 
He  is  widely  publi<*ized  for  his  eovpnscle 
philanthropy,  which  has  already  exceed- 
ed  one  hundred  pints.  And  other  press 
reports  keep  telling  of  this  one  and  timt 
one  giving  fifty  or  Jtiore  pints  of  the  all- 
important  stream  of  lite. 

Different  countries  have  different 
ways  of  collecting  blood.  This  was  es- 
pBcially  tme  during  the  last  war*  After 
the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  civil- 
ian  traffic  violators  were  given  the  choice 
of  paying  the  fine  in  dollars  or  with  a 
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pint  of  their  blood.  In  Germany  and  in 
German-occupied  countries  the  people 
were  forced  to  give  blood,  in  typical  Nazi 
fashion*  This  caused  rxot§  in  many  parts 
of  Poland.  And  Sussia  hit  on  the  happy 
and  practical  idea— most  repugnant  to 
other  lands  thongh^of  using  cadaver 
blood,  blood  of  those  who  died  suddenly 
and  who  had  been  apparently  in  good 
health.  This  is  collected  within  eight 
hours  after  death.  We  are  told  that  ca- 
daver blood  is  used  throughout  Russia 
and  thut  her  largest  onsimlty  and  emer- 
gency hospital  uses  nothing  else.  Russia 
also  makes  great  use  of  placental  blood 
{by  the  organ  of  communication  between 
a  mother  and  unborn  ciiild).  At  each 
childbirth  from  a  half  to  a  whole  tumbler- 
ful of  this  blood  is  salvaged,  and  it  is 
said  that  her  foremost  maternity  hos- 
pital uses  only  this  kind.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  some  use  of  it,  but  pri- 
marily in  making  commercial  products 
from  blood.  The  blood  that  the  mother 
loses  in  connection  with  the  ^'afterbirth'' 
is  also  used  in  Russia  and  elsewhere^  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  valuable,  besides  in- 
volving the  risk  of  contamination. 

So  blood  has  been  and  is^  being  gathered 
from  the  people,  at  birth,  during  life  and 
even  after  death;  willingly  and  unwill- 
ingly, by  democracies  and  by  the  totali- 
tarians  alike.  Blood  trans^fusion  occupies 
a  most  respected  place  in  this  modern 
world  as  concerns  almost  everybody  ex- 
cept .  .  .  J^jxcept  whom?  Except  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses,  wiio  are  in  but  not^a  part 
of  tlm  woiid--Jol\n  13:  VJ;  lH::i<l 

History  of  Blood  Transfusion 

Of  course,  being  so  different  in  so 
many  other  respects  it  is  not  surprising 
timt  Jehovah's  witnesses  should  not  fol- 
low the  way  of  this  modern  world  in  re- 
gard to  blood  transfusions.  But  why, 
yon  askj  do  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it?  Can  it  be  tliat  they  are  not  as  much 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  neigh- 
bors as  others  are?  Hardly  that,  for  no 
class  of  people  are  so  ready  to  help  out 
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as  they;  in  iaet,  no  other  class  are  so 
fully  devoted  to  unselfish  seirice  as  they 
arCi  Then  can  it  be  that  they  liave  seru- 
pies  against  the  practice  of  blood  trans- 
fusion 1  Yes,  -they  do.  And  ^^'hy?  Because 
they  feel  that  blood  transfnsions  involve 
needless  risks,  or  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  transfusing  of  blood  is 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible! 
Briefly  the  answer  is :  Primarily  because 
they  are  convinced  that  the  Bible  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  blood  in  any  form  and  in 
any  manner  by  one  of  another  For  a 
brief  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  please  see  the  article  under 
the  heading  "Thy  Word  Is  Truth",  on 
page  25.  True,  there  are  risks  that  should 
Dot  be  overlooked  and  which  will  be 
dealt  with  at  length  in  this  issue  of 
Awake!  However,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
such  risks  Jehovah's  witnesses  would 
not  make  an  issue  of  blood  transfusion. 

To  get  a  complete  and  rounded  out 
picture  of  blood  transfusion  therapy  it 
seems  v^ell  to  briefly  review  its  history 
and  its  metJiods. 

Many  people  who  have  no  aversion  to 
having  a  pint  of  blood  transfused  into 
their  veins  would  be  q\iite  squeamish 
about  drinking  a  pint  of  human  t)lood. 
But,  whether  w^e  like  it  or  not,  trans- 
fusion of  blood  is  the  same  as  eating  it, 
for  by  means  of  it  the  blood  of  one  in- 
dividual is  used  to  nourish  and  strength- 
en another.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a 
measure  of  inconsistency  in  this  matter, 
for  when  glut^ose  solutions  are  injected 
into  the  blood  it  is  referred  to  ai5  intra* 
venous^  feeding^  and  exactly  the  same 
method  is  used  today  in  blood  trans- 
fusion. 

Long  befofe  man  transfused  blood  he 
was  taking  it  by  mouth,  both  animal  and 
human  blood.  The  Bible  tells  of  the  drink 
offerings  of  biood.  (Psalm  16: 4)  Secular 
history  tells  of  warriors  who  drank  the 
blood  of  those  they  had  slain  in  battle, 
hoping  thereby  to  gain  the  prowess  of 
their  victims.  Others  drank  it  for  medic- 
inal purposes. 
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In  1492  the  physicians  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII  tried  to  cure  him  by  means  of 
the  blood  of  three  youths  whose  lives  it 
cost  However,  their  methods  were  not 
snc^iftssfnl,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  med- 
ical gentlemen  involved  were  rewarded 
for  their  pains  by  being  executed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  who  fled  the  country* 
Although  this  is  often  cited  as  the  first 
case  of  attempted  blood  transfusion, 
such  is  doubted  by  the  foremost  living 
authority  on  the  subject  (Wiener). 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  idea 
of  blood  transfusion  was  suggested  by  a 
physician,  and  in  1615  one  even  de- 
scribed in  Retail  how  this  might  be  done, 
by  having  the  blood  flow  from  one  to 
another  by  means  of  tubes.  Although 
there  is  no  record  that  he  tried  it  him- 
self, yet  it  is  essentially  the  same  method 
that  is  still  used  at  times.  After  many 
experiments  on  various  animals,  with 
fatal  results,  a  successful  transfusion 
was  made  between  two  dogs  in  1665. 

A  few  years  before,  Dr.  Denys  (Denis), 
of  France,  experimented  in  transfusion 
in  a  humarij  he  giving  nine  ounces  of 
lamb'?  blood  to  a  lad  who  was  suffering 
with  anemia.  As  the  lad  did  not  die,  but 
got  well,  Denys  was  credited  with  per- 
forming the  first  successful  blood  trans- 
fusion upon  a  human.  However,  one 
writer  on  this  subject  observes  that  what 
saved  the  lad  was  not  the  transfusion  of 
lamb's  blood,  but  the  fact  that  Dr,  Denys 
did  not  continue  bloodletting  the  patient, 
which  was  so  customary  in  his  day,  and 
because  of  which  the  lad  suffered  from 
anemia.  The  amount  of  lamb's  blood, 
while  not  doing  him  any  good,  was  not 
sufificient  to  harm  him.  So  the  doctor 
''received  applause  which  should  rightly 
have  gone  to  nature  for  providing  man's 
body  with  efficient  blood-manufacturing 
facilities".  Or,  as  Jehovah's  witnesses 
would  say:  ''Credit  should  have  gone  to 
the  great  Creator,  Jehovah  God,  for  pro- 
viding man  with  such  efficient  blood- 
manufacturing  facilities!" 


incidentally,  ^is  bit  of  medical  hietory 
shows  the  irony  associated  with  the  faith 
that  men  put  in  recognized  medical  prac- 
tiee;  A  patient  is  made  worse  and  laid 
low  with  anemia  by  reason  of  the  doc- 
tor's following  the  customary  practice 
of  the  day — bloodletting.  Another  doctor 
steps  in  who  stops  this  waste  of  the 
body's  vital  fluid.  But,  not  content  to 
let  it  go  at  that,  he  administers  what 
could  have  been  a  lethal  potion  had  the 
patient  been  less  robust  or  the  amount 
larger.  So,  because  the  patient  survived 
in  spite  of  the  doctor's  mistake,  the  doc- 
tor is  hailed  as  the  first  one  to  perform 
a  "successfuV  blood  transfusion  in  a 
hixmanf 

Dr,  Denys  tried  a  few  more  blood 
transfusions,  one  of  which  was  in  a  syph- 
ilitic patient  and  whicli  had  fatal  ret^ults. 
The  wife  of  the  patient  suedj  daiming 
that  the  doctor  had  poisoned  her  hus- 
band. (And  so  he  had,  although  not  with 
any  poison,  but  with  lamb's  blood.)  The 
court,  while  exonerating  hini^  forbade 
further  blood  transfusions.  Later  th& 
practice  was  also  banned  by  the  French 
Parliament,  the  English  government  and 
by  the  pope  (1675). 

Typing  Blood 

Early  in  the  niDeteenth  century  inter^ 
est  in  blood  transfusion  therapy  revived 
and  men  begun  to  use  human  bJood.  By 
1900  bh)od  transfusions  were  being  used 
more  and  more,  but  generally  oniy  in  ex- 
treme cases,  as  about  half  of  iherri  re- 
sulted in  fatalities.  The  doctors  in  those 
days  simply  could  not  understand  why 
the  stream  that  gave  life  to  one  individ- 
ual should  cause  the  death  of  auother 
when  transferred  to  his  circulatory  sys- 
tem. Experiments  had  fiually  established 
that  while  fatal  results;  followed  when  the 
blood  of  the  various  animal  species  was 
mixed,  there  were  no  UTitoward  reactions 
when  the  transfusion  was  between  dog 
and  dog,  cow  and  cow,  etc-  But  why  ^^  ere 
-transfusions  between  human  creatures 
not  equaJ]y  suceessfu]  f 
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This  qnestioTi  was  largely  answered  by 
Landstemer  (Viennese  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner) in  1900  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
factors  which  cause  the  agglutination  of 
the  red  eelh.  This  ^^gluin^  together"  was 
found  to  be  caused  by  two  distinct  fac- 
tors in  the  serum  known  as  agglutinins 
and  two  factors  in  the  red  cells  which 
ware  called  agglutinogens.  By  this  dis- 
covery all  people  were  divided  into  four 
classes.  Those  whose  red  cells  had  agglu- 
tinogen ''A"  belonged  to  group  A;  those 
whowe  cells  had  the  a^j-gJntinogen  ''B" 
belonged  to  group  E;  those  whose  cells 
had  both  were  placed  in  group  AB ;  and 
those  whose  cells  had  neither  were  la- 
beled group  0*  The  agglutinins  of  the 
senim  were  found  to  be  distributed  in  a 
similar  manner,  enabling  a  double  check 
to  be  made  as  to  the  compatibility  of  the 
bloods  involved. 

Later  two  subgroups  were  found,  mak- 
ing six  in  all.  In  1927  the  ^^M",  "N"  and 
'T"  factor:^  wore  found,  and  later  still 
more  subgroups.  But  even  with  the  great- 
est care  in  chiBsifying  all  these  blood 
groups  unfavorable  symptoms  and  even 
dcathsresulted  from  blood  transfusions. 

In  1940,  after  years  of  experimenting 
on  various  animals  in  efforts  to  develop 
a  serum  that  would  detect  further  blood 
groups,  Landsteiner  (pioneer  in  blood 
grouping)  and  Wiener  (present  fore- 
most o.uthorHy}  discovered  another  eie- 
mtmtj  the  Bh  fac^tor,  which  divided  all 
the  race  into  two  more  classes.  This  was 
so  narned  because  it  was  first  located 
while  experimenting  with  rhesus  mo^- 
keys>  Tests  showed  that  about  85  percent 
of  the  white  race  have  this  factor,  and 
were  therefore  calhnl  Jlh  positive,  the 
reiit  not  havijig  it,  Bh  negative.  Tests  to- 
day are  generally  limited  to  the  four 
main  AB  groups,  two  of  their  subgroups 
and  to  the  lib  factor. 

While  sex  has  no  bearin^^  on  these 
factors,  difference  iu  race  does  reveal 
variations  in  the  numbers  of  the  various 
groups.  AH  these  factors  are  hereditary, 
following   the  laws  discovered  by  the 
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Austrian  monk  Me-ndel,  Because  of  this 
they  are  gating  more  and  more  recog- 
nition in  legal  circles,  often  helping  to 
solve  a  murder  or  the  question  of  dis- 
puted parentage. 

In  view  of  the  many  groupSj  main  and 
subgroups,  the  Americana  states  that  at 
least  400  different  classifications  are  tlie- 
oretically  possible.  Not  content  with  this, 
Wiener,  in  discussing  the  ever^nereasing 
number  of  groups  that  are  being  dis- 
covered,  says  that  ^^an  individuaHty  of 
the  blood  reminiscent  of  tlie  fingerprints 
is  eottceivable",  and  adds  that  Landstein- 
er  was  also  of  this  opinion.  In  other 
worde^,  it  is  conceivable  that  i>ach  indi- 
vidual has  his  (Avn  type  of  blood,  and 
that  it  could  he  distinguished  from  that 
of  anvbodv  else. 

■■■'  V 

Another  ob.stacie  which  long  plagued 
the  blood  transfuser^  ^vas  tlie  coagulat- 
ing characteristic  of  blood.  As  is  well 
known,  as  soon  as  blood  comes  in  conr 
tact  with  the  air  it  begins  to  clot,  and 
clots  entering  the  blood  stream  tniglit 
easily  prove  fatal,  especially  if  they  got 
into  the  heart  chambers.  In  1914  this 
problem  was  solved  by  the  discovei'.y  tliat 
sodium  nitrate  prevented  the  clotting  of 
blood  and  had  no  bad  eifeets  on  the  heart. 
Since  then  all  blood  is  ^'nitrated*"'  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  donor,  which  also  helps 
in  storing  it.  Dextrose  is  also  added. 

Transfusion  Methods  and  Blood  Fractions 

In  transfusing  blood  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent methods  have  been  tried^  some  of 
which  have  proved  to  be  more  practical 
than  others.  Oldest  and  most  difficult  was 
the  "direct''  method,  in  which  the  two 
veins  were  sutured  (sewn  together). 
This  method  is  no  longer  used  as  it  does 
not  permit  rcjjcated  transfusions.  Then 
came  the  "Kcmidirect"  method  whereby 
the  veins  were  joined  together  with  a 


quill  or  tnbe.  In.  some  instances  this 
method  is  still  used<  Most  prevalent  to- 
day, however,  is  the  '"indirect"  method 
whereby  the  blood  is  first  collected  in  a 
jar  and  then  fed  to  the  patient  drop  by 
drop  into  a  vein.  Recently  another  meth- 
od has  come  to  the  fore  whereby  the 
blood  is  pushed  into  an  artery  by  air 
pressure,  *  Tlus  method  is  used  when 
speed  is  considered  important,  as  by 
means  of  it  a  pint  enters  the  body  in  a 
minute  and  a  half  instead  of  the  half- 
hour  that  the  drop  by  drop  method  takes. 
(It  usually  takes  seven  minutes  to  obtain 
a  pint  from  a  donor.) 

Experts  claim  that  stored  blood  begins 
to  deteriorate  after  the  fourteenth  day^ 
although  generally  it  is  used  until  the 
twcnty-first.  Because  of  this  perishable 
nature  of  blood,  dried  plasma  (blood 
from  which  both  the  water  and  the  cells 
have  been  removed)  is  frequently  used, 
especially  in  time  of  war.  It  also  has  the 
iidvantage  of  not  retiuiring  typing. 

Among  other  elements  that  are  sep- 
arated  and  used  are  serum  albumin;  the 
gamma  globulins,  which  contain  the  anti- 
hodies  that  fight  disease;  fibrinogen,  the 
blood's  prime  clotting  agent;  etc.  These 
are  oiade  into  powders,  sponges,  paste^ 
yilastic  and  tissue,  all  exploiting  their 
original  functions  in  the  blood. 

ilow  much  blood  is  used  in  a  single 
casel^  This  varies  a  great  deal,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  a  few  ounces  for  an  in- 
fant to  more  than  30  pints  during  the 
course  of  a  major  operation  in  aji  adult. 
Those  having  seriou.s  blood  diseases  of- 
ten receive  from  two  to  four  pints  a 
monthj  sonie  children  having  already  re- 
ceived front  400  to  oOO  pints  of  blood. 

fSo  much  for  our  background  of  the 
prevalence,  history  anfl  methods  of  blood 
transfusion,  in  the  article  following  we 
consider  some  of  the  risks  involved. 
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'p'T^.    Blood  Transfusion  Therapy 

"     ^^     RISKS,  RACKETS,  AND  ALTERNATIVES 


REGARDLESS  of  the 
method  used,  blood 
transfusion  has  ever  been 
accompaBiedby  risks. 
Many  are  the  lives,  both 
of  animals  and  men,  that 
haTe  been  sacrificed  in  ex- 
periaiGnts  of  tr&nsfasing  animal  blood 
m  animals,  animal  blood  in  man,  and 
human  blood  in  man.  That  risks  are  still 
involved  is  freely  admitted  by  the  fore- 
most authority  (Wiener)  on  the  subjeet: 
Since  blood  transfusion  therapy  involves  a 
certain  though  only  a  slight  risk,  it  must  not 
be  employed  without  definite  indication.  Un- 
fortnnately,  this  principle  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed. Patients  are  being  transfused  because 
of  general  debility,  due  to  various  causes  .  .  . 
with  results  not  worth  the  effort  or  even  detri- 
mental. In  cases  of  acute  leukemia  [disease  o£ 
white  coTpuaclesl  or  earcinomat^sis  [multiple 
cancer]  the  family  should  be  informed  of  the 
inevitable  outcome  rather  than  he  subjected  to 
the  expense  of  &  therapy  which  can  at  best 
prolong"  s  miset&ble  existence  for  a  short  time. 
Danger  lurks  in  sneh  simple  matters  as 
the  speed  with  which  the  blood  is  given 
and  the  amount,  especially  in  heart  cases. 
Hemoglobin  contents  of  hlood  must  be 
considered.  Equipment  must  be  kept 
aseptic  (fully  sterilized).  Some  even  rec- 
ormnend  giving  only  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  hlood  at  first,  and  if  no  un- 
toward symptoms  are  noticed'  then  to 
continue.  Of  course,  if  the  patient  is  un- 
conscious such  unfavorable  sjinptoms 
would  not  be  noted.  Blood  transfusion 
should  be  halted  at  the  first  appearance 
of  any  unfavorable  reaction. 

Blood  stored  too  long  may  prove 
worfhJess  or  even  dangerous.  In  fact,  in 
gome  cases  only  fresh  blood  should  be 
used,  as  noted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  19, 1950:  "Using  Fresh  Blood  Vital 
in  Maternity.  Research  Shows  Stored 
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Fluid  Maj[  Lose  Clotting  Agent,  Caus- 
ing  Toxemic  Fatality."  Still  more  sferioua 
are  the  errors  in  typing  blood.  Regard- 
ing these  riska  Dr.  Wiener  further  states : 
Positive  reaction  may  b*  missed  if  the  mix- 
ture ...  is  not  observed  for  a  long  enough 
time,  such  as  due  to  the  haste  incident  to  an 
emergency  blood  transfusion  .  .  .  blood  of 
newborn  infants  may  be  of  low  sensitivity,  the 
same  is  true  of  stored  blood.  However,  even 
with  fresh  blood  taken  from  adults  false  re- 
actions have  been  obtained  and  one  of  the 
most  eommon  errors  is  to  confuse  "AB"  blood 
of  suhg-roup  "AjB"  for  groap  "B"  on  account 
of  weakne^ja  of  activity  .  .  ,  In  certain  types 
only  careful  workers  will  succeed  in  making 
correct  analysis. 

Also  acute  infections,  bacteria,  preg- 
nancy, malignancy  (such  as  cancer)  will 
play  havoc  with  tests,  we  are  told. 

Death  from  Transfusions 

Dr.  Wiener  also  relates  the  case  of  a 
donor  whom  he  typed  as  "AB"  vfho  told 
bjm  that  he  had  on  three  previous  oc- 
casions been  classitied  as  "O",  which  is 
just  the  opposite.  {"AB"  indicates  pos- 
session of  both  agglutinating  factors  in- 
jurious to  other  hlood  cells,  whereas 
those  having  "O"  blood  are  termed  "uni- 
versal donors",  as  their  blood  has  neither 
of  these  elements.)  Upon  investigation  it 
was  found  that  in  one  of  these  three 
previous  donations  the  mistake  had  been 
discovered  and  the  blood  cells  separated 
and  only  the  plasma  used  without  any 
serious  consequences.  And  in  the  other 
two  casesf  In  one  the  patient  receiving 
the  blood  died  four  hours  after  the  trans- 
fusion, and  in  the  other  four  days  lat- 
er. Circumstances  accompanying  their 
deatljs  Jeftno  doubtinhisjBJnd  that  they 
were  due  to  hemolysis  (destruction  o'f 
red  cells  by  incompatible  serum),  but  in 
neither  case  did  the  attending  physician 
even  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
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operation  was  blamed  for  one  death,  the 
disease  for  the  other.  Regarding  this  fail- 
ure to  properly  identify  such  causes  of 
death  Wiener  further  states : 

If  fatalities  occur  after  several  days  from 
uremia  caused  by  hemolytic  reaction,  the  con- 
nection between  the  death  and  the  transfusion 
may  not  be  recognized.  This  explains  why,  un- 
til recently^  deaths  from  uremia  following 
blood  transfusions,  particularly  in  pregnancy 
eases,  were  erroneously  believed  to  be  due  to 
complications  of  pregnancy,  such  as  toxemia, 
rather  than  to  transfusion.' 

A  Dr.  Frank  Lahey,  in  speaking  at  an 
American  Medical  Association  session  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  1949,  also 
stressed  the  dangers  of  mismatched  blood 
"when  laboratory  tests  are  not  sufficient- 
ly complete  or  carried  out  with  meticu- 
lous care".  And  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  2,  1950,  a  Dr.  N.  C.  Kiefer  was 
quoted  as  saj-ing  that  blood  was  "a  com- 
modity that  can  be  lethal  unless  it  is  col- 
lected and  transfused  with  strict  con- 
formity to  complex  safety  standards". 

Among  the  most  serious  forms  of  mis- 
typing is  the  mixing  of  the  Eh  positive 
with  the  Rh  negative,  and  especially  in 
the  ease  of  women.  According  to  two  doc- 
tors at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
and  Hospital,  "the  danger  is  that  Hh 
negative  women  and  little  girls  may  be 
sensitized  through  blood  transfusion 
with  Rh  positive  blood.  Then  if  they 
marry  Rh  positive  men,  their  babies  will 
be  born  with  severest  form  of  erythro- 
blastosis [a  disease  of  the  red  blood 
cells]  and  usually  will  not  survive."  As 
an  example  of  this  they  cite  the  case  of  a 
'twenty-twD-year-old  woman  whose  first 
baby  was  jaundiced  five  hours  after  its 
birth  because  of  anti-positive  substances 
in  its  mother's  blood.  The  anti-Rh  sub- 
stances developed  as  a  result  of  a  trans- 
fusion of  about  five  ounces  of  blood  when 
the  mother  herself  was  a  two-raonth-old 
baby  suffering  with  dysentery. 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  cases 
of  this  dread  malady  have  increased  five- 
fold in  recent  years,  matching  exactly  the 
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rate  of  increase  in  blood  transfuaions. 
Since  the  percentage  of  Rh  negatives  in 
the  population  is  fixed,  never  more  or 

less  than  13-15  percent,  the  increase  must 
be  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  sensitized  to  Rh  positive  blood 
because  of  blood  transfusions,  the  doc- 
tors held. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  a  man  was  awarded  a  judgment 
of  $9,000  because  of  the  death  of  hia  -vtife, 
which  occurred. two  days  after  she  had 
received  a  blood  transfusion.  A  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  that  she 
was  Rh  negative  whereas  siie  had  been 
given  Rh  positive  blood. 

Diseased  Blood 

Equally  as  great  a  risk  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  mistyping  of  blood  is  dis- 
eased blood.  Regarding  blood  donors, 
the  authority  Wiener  states  that  their 
"health  must  be  perfect".  An  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  29, 1950,  Sunday 
Bulletin,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
states: 

"What  many  sincere  donors  don't  know, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  blood  that  is  not  free 
from  ^erms  may  cost  the  life  it  was  meant  to 
save.  For  this  reason  each  person  who  gives 
blooii  should  be  completely  honest  in  telling 
about  the  diseases  he  has  had.  Each  attendant 
at  a  blood  bank  must  be  meticulous  about 
records  and  blood  test.'!,  ...  At  one  time  an 
investigation  showed  that  almost  five  percent 
of  the  blood  collected  by  one  of  the  leading 
blood  banks  was  contaminated  with  the  hepa- 
titis virus  [a  dread  liver  malady]. 

After  telling  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
given  a  blood  transfusion  after  an,  acci- 
dent and  as  a  result  had  a  liver  ailment 
that  took  her  longer  to  recover  from 
than  from  the  accident  itself,  the  article 
continues : 

Various  types  of  viruses,  including  those  of 
influenza  and  infantile  paralysis,  might  be 
present  in  blood  or  plasma  intended  foe  trans- 
fusion, unless  the  greatest  vigilance  is  eser- 
eised.  Similarly,  such  blood  or  -plasma  might 
carry  germs  causing  malaria  and  other  dis- 


eases.  Or,  it  might  contain  allergy-prodiicing 
substances,  called  ''allergens".  Such  substaneeB 
might  cause  hives,  asthma,  or  hay  fever  ,  .  , 
The  virus  of  hepatitis,  or  other  viruses,  can- 
not be  observed  under  the  microscope.  This 
makes  such  infection  a  f^rf^ater  hazard  than 
that  from  bactcrhil  orgtinisms  which  aro  more 
easily  detected, 

The  danger  that  Inrks  in  th*;  trans- 
fusion of  diseased  blood  is  fnriher  (nil- 
phagized  l>y  the  news  report  which  told 
of  the  widow  of  a  war  vt^teran  aum^  the 
government  for  more  than  $17r),000  be- 
cause ho  died  from  a  transfusion  of  blood 
which  she  claimed  was  jainidiced.  Rni- 
phasizing  this  risk  al^.Oj  a  writ^^r  in  the 
Saturday  Evcninfj  Post  for  March  25, 
1950,  tells  that  this  hepatitis  vims  is  one 
of  the  hardest  to  kill  and  that  an  individ- 
ual may  have  it  for  five  moTiths  before 
he  becomes  so  sick  as  to  he  aware  of  its 
presence.  B<?<?aiise  of  fh^  delayed  appear- 
ance of  ill  effeet^,  as  well  as  the  prejudioe 
in  favor  of  transfusions^  the  hlood  trans- 
fusion seldoTn  gets  blame   it  d^^servei^. 

In  view  of  all  the  factors  that  must  be 
considered  in  the  transfusion  of  bh>od: 
the  exact  amount;  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  injected;  the  aseptio  (sterile)  con- 
dition of  the  (}qm.pmi.mt;  th\}  afcjij'ate 
typing  of  the  many  groups ;  and  the  dan- 
ger lurking  in  contamination  of  blood 
^sitnotunderstatinf^  the  matter  to  way 
that  there  is  a  ^'slight  risk  involved"'^ 

Commercial  Traffic  in  Blood 

And  if,  even  with  complete  honesty^  so 
many  risJcs  are  real  and  pj-^i^cnt  becan.se 
of  the  human  factors  of  negligence  and 
forgetfulness,  what  5^hall  we  say  as  to 
the  risk  when  circumstances  cast  a  sus- 
picion on  the  honesty  of  tliose  involved, 
because  the  blood  is  bou^j^ht  and  sold? 
That  people  do  sell  their  blood,  and  that 
for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  is  everyday 
news :  ''Blood  Balances  City  Debt" ; 
'^School  Boys  Soil  Blood  to  Raise  Kasy 
Money ;  '^Church  Members  Pay  for  Re- 
modeling Church  with  Blood";  "Father 
Sells  Blood  to  Ease  Family's  Hunger." 


Tliose  are  jnst  a  few  of  the  headlines* 
And  what  about  the  risk  involved  when 
blood  banks  are  willing  to  take  blood 
from  literally  anybody  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions ?  Note  this  report  of  a  columnist  f  oj 
the  New,  York  Mirror  of  March  6,  195G: 

About  every  three  weeks  David  D.  Cohen 
aelL^  a  pint  of  his  blood.  .  .  .  We  visited  thr^^ic 
blood  banks,  Thoy  flrinly  refused  to  allow  me 
to  take  any  pictures.  ...  At  the  tirst  there 
rtiTist  have  been  over  100  people  sitting  around 
on  wooden  benchoa  waitini^  their  turn,  mostly 
men  and  boys,  chubby,  b(;*3.ten,  hunr^ry,  with 
liiiseeir^  eyew  iind  facets  of  tallow  gT'ey,  .  ,  . 
"They  don^t  ^ive  you  lum'li  of  an  examina- 
tion hero/^  said  Dave.  *^They  just  eheck  your 
heart  and  hlood  pros^^ure^  and  don't  ask  any 
questiouK."  .  .  . 

The  soeond  blood  hank  further  downtown 
wfisnH  CTO^vd(^d  at  all.  The  ji:u;ird  at  tlie  door 
said  that's  because  it  was  ho  cold,  "But  on 
Saturdays  \vc  ^€t  t/ieni  a  yard  deep/'  hi^  added. 
*'This  pljiee  supports  a  lot  oC  barf*.  Oo  over  to 
that  oiM'  on  the  corner.  The  bartender  will  tell 
\yx\.  Every  Saturday  he  picks  id)out  ei^ht  of 
th^^TVL  off  ihc^tioor.  They  just  keel  over."  .  ,  , 

[At  the  tliird  h:^nk  |  a  very  riie.e  doctor  sHJd 
that  there  was  no  way  to  keep  the  eii^ht  week 
rule  and  no  Wtiy  to  check  whether  a  donor 
M^as  }ym^  aho^it  having  niahrh}  fjr  a.sJbma. 
lie  said  that  blood  hanks^  get  ;].  standard  $15 
a  pint  from  hospitals. 

According  to  a  recent  patient  at  one 
of  the  niore  prominent  New  York  hos- 
pitals, rates  for  transfusing  a  pint  of 
blood  wore:  $50  for  private-room  pa- 
tients, $40  for  senii]>rivate  patients  and 
$30  for  tho,^e  in  f]iv  wards,  TIjo  Bowery 
bum  gets  $5 ;  the  blood  bank  sells  it  for 
^15;  the  hospital  gets  $30  to  $50. 

Nor  is  this  racket  limited  to  New  York 
city.  Go'  clear  across  the  continent,  and 
w'liat  do  w^e  find?  The  TjO^  Angeles  Mir- 
ror of  January  l^l,  1D49,  tells  us: 

BLOOD  FLOWS  ON  ^KID  EO"VV 
.Ri^OD  MuA.  Drain's  Fook 

L,  A.  Fl-OrSAM   ExPbOTTEH 

Thore  h  a  million-dollar  red  river  of  blood 
flowing  throujLfh  Log  Angeles;.  Its  source  is  the 
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human  junk  pile  of  Skid  Row.  It  end  a  in 
reputable,  high-class  hospitals  all  over  the  city 
Who  reaps  the  profits  to  bo  gleaned  from  So- 
ciety's castoffs  who  have  nothing  left  to  sell 
but  their  blood  ?  Is  it  diseased?  Are  sick  people 
in  hospitals  pumped  full  of  rotten  blood  taken 
from  the  dre^s  of  humanity?  The  buyinj^  price 
in  Los  Angeles'  Hell's  Half  Acre  is  f4  a  pint. 
The  selling  price  to  the  hospitals  is  $^5  a  pint. 
Who  gets  the  $21  profit'^ 

Half  a  do7x^J^  'Hilood  banks"  in  Skid  l^ow 
daily  run  hundreds  of  winos,  druTi.ks,  dej^cTi- 
crates  and  bums  through  the  blood  imill.  ,  .  . 
One  man  has  already  traded  his  life  for  the 
pitiful  $4,  .  .  .  How  many  "moTe  of  tht^KO  men 
have  perished  for  someone's  ,^21  profit?  Or 
who  knows  how  nian\^  innoeent  people  iri  hos- 
pitals  have  died  from  transfusions  containing 
(contaminated  hlood? 

YeSj  who  know.s?  No  one!  Blood  is  an 
unknown  quantity-  It  is  like  ac*ei^ptinp^  a 
coin  and  not  liavinf^  any  way  of  (b^ter- 
niining  wbt'tber  or  not  it  is  (counterfeit. 
And  if  errors  in  typing  blood  aro  seldom 
blamed  for  the  harm  thoy  do,  it  is  stiJl 
less  likely  that  diseased  blood  transfu- 
sions will  get  their  share  of  blaine.  Sta- 
tistios  will  never  rev<;al  the  facts !  But 
a  taeit  admission  <tf  this  danger  is  srcen 
in  the  statejneiit  of  some  Harvard  doc- 
tors  some  time  a2;o  (1947)  to  the  elTeet 
that  among  those  whose  blood  should  not 
he  used  for  transfusiops  are  those  who 
have  ret^eived  blood  transfusion?;  them- 
selves or  any  kind  of  blood  produt^ts. 

Wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  politieiani^ 
who  so  loudly  eneoarage  blood  trans- 
fusiont?  but  do  nothing  to  stop  such  rack- 
ets? Of  the  medical  fraternity  in  the 
reputable,  higb-dass  hospitals  that  are 
willing  to  take  sueh  t;hances  with  the  lives 
that  people  entrust  to  their  oare!  Of  the 
sordid  selfishness  of  the  men  that  oper- 
ate these  blood  banks  ^  Yes,  and  of  the 
miserable  wretches  that  are  willing  to 
give  disease  to  another  just  so  t!iey  ean 
''play  the  horses'",  keep  a  date,  or  get 
<lrunk?  And  one  and  all  ignoring  the 
dietum  set  iorth  by  Dr.  Wiener:  ''health 
must  be  perfect/' 
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The  Atternntives 

But  perhaps  you  think  that  it  is  better 
to  risk  diseased,  mistyped,  unsanitary^ 
stale,  too  much  blood,  etc.,  than  certain 
death  because  6f  failure  to  have  a  blood 
transfusion.  Wliat  are  the  comparative 
risks?  Are  blood  transfusions  "musts"  or 
are  there  alternatives?  and  if  so,  what 
are  theyl 

First  of  all,  note  what  the  system  itself 
does  when  it  sustains  loss  of  blood  be- 
cause of  bemoi"rliage,  accident,  etc.  Is 
the  loss  small'?  Then  fully  formed  red 
cells,  bold  in  reserve  in  the  bone  marrow 
for  just  such  emergeneies,  rush  out,  re- 
plenish thc^  supply,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
turbance. Is  tli(^  loss  of  blood  large'?  Then 
fi  number  of  factors  go  to  work.  Fluids 
from  the  tissues  and  stomach  enter  the 
blood  stream  giving  it  the  needed  quan- 
tity .so  that  the  heart  can  keep  up  blood 
pressure.  The  patient  feels  thirst,  calls 
for  water  and  the  moisture  is  replaced. 
Bipod  cells  rusli  out  as  need  requires^ 
some  not  yet  matured  and  even  some 
with  their  nuclei.  {Something  like  a  coun- 
try at  war  using  boys  to  fight  after  its 
mauj)ower  reserve  has  been  depleted.) 
The  sympatiietic  nei-vous  system  helps 
by  causing  the  heart  to  boat  faster  and 
the  blood  vessels  to  constrict,  thus  help- 
ing to  make  the  reduced  supply  of  blood 
serve  the  jmrpose  of  life.  And  if  the  loss, 
is  still  greater  these  activities  ai'e  speed- 
ed up  still  more. 

And  what  ahout  ^)utside  help?  Pectin 
and  water  has  been  nse<l  time  and  again 
instead'  of  blood  without  any  cases  of 
surgical  sliot^k  after  the  operation.  In 
191G  a  J.)r.  I-5ayliss  repoi'ted  using  a  six- 
percent  aeacia  gimi  in  a  saline  solution 
a  thousand  times  without  a  single  un- 
favorable result. 

In  19-17  the  New  York  Times  told  of 
the  report  of  a  retired  Chemical  Corp 
eortmmnder  on  "Periston",  a  chemical 
snlKstitute  for  blood  plasma  that  the 
Oermans  liad  used  during  the  war  300,000 
times  and  on  40,000  different  patients. 
The  Anferican  Medical  Association  was 
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etndying  the  matterj  but  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  ot  it  since. 

Under  the  heading  "New  Blood  Aid 
Deacribed"»  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
^T-^mber  30,  1949^  reported  a  Majo  Clinic 
doctor  as  saying:  ''Dextran,  aside. from 
its  low  cost,  avoids  some  of  the  untoward 
effects  of  plasma  in  comparison  with  the 
use  of  whole  blood.  It  removes  the  com- 
plications of  transfusions  which  have 
been  increasing  as  more  is  learned  about 
blood  grouping'.''  Note  carefully  that  last 
sentence:  "It  removes  the  complications 
of  transfusions  which  have  teen  increas- 
ing as  more  is  learned  about  Mood 
grouping.'' 

In  describing  the  new  transfusion 
method  whereby  the  blood  is  literally 
pumped  into  the  artery^  Dr.  I,  Page,  of 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundationj  stated: 
"In  emergencies  plain  tap  water  or  wa- 
ter with  saJt  in  it  has  been  ueed  wifA 
success."  Ye^,  just  ''plain  tap  water  or 
water  with  salt  in  if! 

In  his  hook  Adventures  in  Bl<y^d  Trans- 
fusion Bernheimj  telling  of  the  treatment 
for  surgical  shock  in  days  gone  by,  such 
as  keeping  the  patient  warm,  etc.,  adds : 
"Especially  intravenous  injections  of 
salt  solufions  had  the  effect  of  re;=:toring 
the  patient  to  consciousneBs,"  And  re- 
garding their  use  today  he  states;  '*Salt 
solution  is  still  used  and  is  of  great  serv- 
ice. But,  like  everything  else,  it  has  its 
limitations  which  must  be  recognized." 

Alonzo  J*  Shadmaiij  M,B,,  of  Forest 
Hills,  Massachusetts,  however^  does  not 
restrict  them  in  any  s^uch  way.  Writing 
in  The  Layman  Speahs,  of  June  1948,  he 
states: 

r  h&ve  practiced  mediojue  and  surgery  for 
over  forty  years  and  nevor  yet  have  t  given  a 
blood  transfusion,  nor  fractionated  blood,  for 
any  purpose,  and  I  have  never  ha<l  a  patient 
aiiy  the  worse  foT  not  having  received  it  1  have 
h^d  many,  many  patients  who  wore  bled  cold 
from  accidental  loss  of  blood  and  an  infusion 
of  normal  saline  solution  always  saved  them. 


.  .  .  T  have  seen  patients  turn  over  in  bed  and 
die  followrmg  blood  tr&nafusions.  I  htv^  aever 
seen  an  untoward  reaction  from  a  needed  sa- 
line transfusion.  There  are  as  many  types  of 
blood  as  there  are  persons  living  on  this  planet. 

The  foregoing  examples  clearly  indi- 
cate that  there  are  valuable  arid  prac- 
tical^ substitutes  for  blood  when  the  sys- 
tem is  dangerously  low  in  that  vital  fluid- 
It  also  makes  it  appear  that  the  medical 
profession  in  discarding  the  simpler  and 
safer  methods  for  the  one  involving  the 
greater  risks  is  in  effect  straining  o\it 
the  gnat  of  Kalt  solutions,  etc.,  and  swal- 
lowing the  camel  of  mistyped  and  dis- 
eased blood.  They  willingly  ignore  the 
body's  marvelous  blood-manufacturing 
facilities  and  extol  their  complicated  and 
dangerous  blood  transfusion  theivapy. 

To  sum  up:  We  have  jioted  the  cam- 
j>aign  for  blood  donors  and  traced  the 
history  of  b^ood  transfusion  from  its  in- 
ception to  our  day.  We  have  noted  trans- 
fusion methods  and  the  uses  made  of 
blood.  We  have  presented  some  of  the 
risks  and  shown  that  there  is  a  sordid 
racket  in  the  blood  traffic  that  stinks  to 
the  high  heavens.  And  we  have  seen  that 
there  are  alternatives  for  blood  trans- 
fasioni,^  and  invoJving  far  )&ss  risk. 

But  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  tJiis  story. 
The  foregoing  matter  may  be  considered 
as  controversial,  and  on  its  merits  alone 
each  one  can  be  free  to  choose  for  himself 
whether  to  take  or  refuse  blood  trans- 
fusions. However,  blood  transfusion  is 
tantamount  to  drinking  blood,  and  God, 
in  His  Word  the  Bjble,  has  very  clearly 
shown  CJiristians  His  will  regarding 
this  matter  on  three  different  occasions : 
immediately  after  the  deluge,  to  Noah 
anH  his  family;  to  the  members  of  the 
typical  Theocracy,  the  nation  of  Israel, 
by  His  spokesman  Moses ;  and  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  by  the  decrees  of  the 
aposths  to  the  early  cJmrch,  For  proof 
see  details  in  another  article,  "The  Bible 
and  Blood  Transfusion,"  on  page  25  of 
this  issue. 
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AWAKE! 


P%ht  of  the  J I  Ejiu-pc 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

By  "Awakat"  cowespondent  in  Lebanon 

EVERYBODY  hoped  that  after  the 
second  world  war  the  time  had  come 
which  would  bring  peace  to  all  men, 
peace  which  would  have  left  them  in 
their  homes,  on  their  lands,  so  as  to  live 
in  freedom  and  happiness.  This  appar- 
ently  was  too  good  to  be  true,  for  short- 
ly after  the  sileneing  of  the  guns  in 
World  War  It  tha  Arab-Jewish  hostil- 
ities for  control  and  occupation  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  be^an.  During  the  time 
it  raged,  news  of  it  hit  the  headlines 
daily.  But  now  another  conflict  has  come 
to  an  end.  Yes,  an  unea&y  peace  has  set- 
tled over  the  land.  But  the  story  does  not 
end  here,  for  out  of  this  fight  nearly  one 
million  Palestinian  Arabs  were  made 
refugees.  Another  shame  which  must  be 
added  to  this  world's  infamous  record 
is  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees! 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  events 
which  were  the  causes  for  a  whole  popu- 
lace to  leave  its  hojiie  and  country.  The 
close  of  1947  found  Jews  and  Arabs  each 
steeled  for  the  critical  moment  that 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  British  man- 
date. The  Jews  launched  a  successful 
campaign  to  fc;ecure  new  and  effective 
arms  from  Europe  and  America.  In  time 
the  Arabs  Lound  themselves  confronted 
hy  a  strongly  armed  opponent  whom 
they  were  unable  to  match  \\ith  their 
own  resources.  Many  of  the  richer  class- 
es began  leaving  for  neighboring  Arab 
states,  chiefly  Lebanon. 

Following  a  few  minor  skirmishes, 
the  cauldron  of  war  suddenly  boiled  over 
on  December  30,  1947.  A  Jew  dropped  a 
bomb  near  the  entrance  of  a  petroleum 
refinery  in  tha  citj^  of  Haifa,  resulting 
in  a  terrific  explosion  and  the  death  of 
some  Arab  workers.  In  a  quick  exchange 
of  violencej  Jews  at  the  company's  head- 
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quarters  were  slain  by 

angry  Arabs^   and   Jewish   terrorists 

slaughtered  the  total  population  of  the 
Arab  village  of  Dayr  Yaseen.  Fear 
gripped  the  land,  and  a  second,  then  a 
third  group  of  Palestinians  fled. 

Thousands  begd."n  pouring  out  of  Pal- 
estine^ exhausting  all  means  of  trans- 
portation and  crowding  every  road. 
Many  who  were  in  possession  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  took  advantage  of  these 
poor  people  by  charging  them  outrage- 
ous prices  in  helping  them  leave.  Others 
not  so  fortunate  had  to  snbstitute  with 
camels  and  donkeys  for  transporting 
their  quickly  gathered  things.  Thousands 
began  to  settle'in  Lebanon^  Syria,  Sgyp^ 
Iraq  and  Transjordan.  Meanwhile  the 
Jews  made  a  swift  attack  on  the  city  of 
Haifa  on  April  22,  1948,  compelling  £dl 
the  non-Jewish  inhabitants  to  flee  the 
city  in  a  short  time,  especially  by  the 
port  of  Haifa* 

An  Exodus  in  Panic 

It  wa^  a  pitiful  sight  indeed  to  see 
many  thousands  crowded  at  the  port 
facing  the  J  sea  and  w^aiting  for  boats  to 
take  them  away.  Pear  and  panic  gripped 
the  populace  as  each  was  thinking  of 
himself  or  Jiis  own — when  there  was  time 
to  think  at  all.  The  boats  transported 
this  fourth  group  of  refugees  to  the 
cities  of  South  Lebanon,  A  boat  would 
carry  some  memhers  of  a  family  and 
anchor  at  one  port  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents, while  another  boat  carrying  other 
members  of  the  same  family  unloaded 
them  at  a  different  port.  It  was  a  period 
of  anxioty,  agony  and  distress.  Many 
families  were  scattered  and  broken  up 
in  the  various  countries.  A  &fth  group 
fled  Palestine  after  the  Arab  armiies 
failed  in  their  liberation  attempt.  It  is 
not  easy  to  visualize  the  chaos  caused 
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by  the  displaceihent  of  virtually  a  mil- 
lion persons. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  w^re  three 
dashes  of  people  that  left  Palestine:  the 
rich  who  managed  to  take  somf?  moiiey 
with  thenij  the  middle  or  laboring  ola^h-, 
and  the  poorest  class  with  little  of  this 
world'B  goods.  It  is  this  latter  class  that 
presents  the  greatest  problem. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  refii;;,'e(:^s,  the 
Arab  governments  took  upon  thornt^elves 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  ^vilh  Un:iu. 
Arab  committee.^  were  formed  with  the 
purpose  of  gathfu'ing  food  and  e^upplies 
to  ^se  their  suffering.  Many  students 
a^d  citizens  joined  in  this,  but  thoy  found 
that  this  was  a  ^reat  task  and  required 
more  money  than  they  were  able  to  j^ath- 
er.  This  aid  tbey  gave  continued  imtil 
January  of  1949,  when  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  took  charge  and 
eared  for  the  people  with  the  money  al- 
lotted  to  them  hy  the  V,  K  The  United 
r^ations  donated  32  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose.  After  registering  the  lef- 
ugees,  rations  were  then  Issued,  Their 
uiontJdy  rations  consist  of  tiour,  sugar, 
rice,  lentils  op  beans,  margarine  ov  oil 
and  other  small  items  from  time  to  time. 
Mothers  with  babies  are  given  milk.  If 
we  stop  to  fignre  the  value  of  these  ra- 
tions per  individual  it  amounts  to  $2,0(X 
This  is  certainly  below  the  subsistence 
level,  fl^rid  one  wonders  hou'  they  con- 
tinue to  survive. 

Many  of  the  refugees  have  expressed 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  with 
the  way  the  Bed  Cross  has  handled 
things.  Charges  were  made  of  graft  and. 
crookedness  within  the  Red  Cro^s  itself, 
Ita  directors  and  employees  were  ac- 
cused of  poekoting  i^ome  of  tlie  money 
specially  appr<>priated  for  the  reFugtros, 

Sheltered  in  a  Refuge  of  Misery 

If  you  could  visit  one  of  their  refugee 
camps,  you  would  be  stricken  by  the 
tragedy  of  if:  overcrowded  tents,  dirt 
floors,  a  few  blankets,  or  perhaps  a  straw 
mat  here  and  there  for  its  fortunate  own- 
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er  to  use  at  night  But  for  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  tliese  refugees  are 
in,  we  quote  from  the  magazine  The  Red 
CrosR  World,  issue  of  March,  1949 : 

The  plight  of  the^'^f  refugees  today  is  still 
tr^f^ic.  For  the  most  part  they  are  Hviiig  in 
conditions  at  extreme  misery.  While  large 
numbers  are  in  campa,  in  ox-army  harraeks,  in 
former  Armenian  rei'ugeo  t^ompound^  or  tejit 
villag^es,  many  others  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
town '4  or  villages.  Crou'dtd  conditions  prevail 
evc'ry^vilc^e.  At  Saida  in  the  Lebanon,  for 
instiinoo,  10,000  retu^ec.s  aro  housed  in  a 
town  whose  normal  popid<rtum  is  16jOOO.  Pri- 
vate homeSj  siiops,  .stables,  f^arages^  oven  the 
mosques;  teem  Avitli  refugees.  Certain  Palcs- 
tinians  who  managed  to  bring  along  sonic 
meanK  liave  rented  dvvellinf^s.  Their  funds' 
foeijijLC  exhausiledj  they  eilher  are  forced  to  va- 
cate sLich  dwelliogcj,  ov  they  aro  selling  what 
furuiUire  they  may  po^^es^^s  to  keep  a  roof 
over  l.li<:ir  heads.  Membet'$  of  the  League  Se<i- 
retarint  on  recent  inspeetion  tours  have  ob^ 
served  famihes  in  i^ucli  conditions.  Houses  and 
shacl;«,  devoid  ol:  all  fnrnLsliing,  are  crowded 
to  cLjpaeity.  Other  groups  who  had  been  eviet- 
ed  hii<)  n<r  !difr:<^o  aih-ji  than  to  soek  sheUer  in 
tents  alrra<ly  overerowdod.  Tents  that  should 
hold  i\  maximum  of  toiL  persons  are  otleii 
found  to  "house"  'SO  people!  Army  barracks 
filled  to  capacity  alTord  tlie  minimum  of  pri- 
^^acy;  fiections  assigned  to  faniilhs  arc  parti- 
tioned off  by  suspended  blaKkcts.  The  rcHnll 
is  aregrett;U>]epa^onns('uity.  agf^ruvatt^d  by  the 
prol<5hged  duration  of  such  conditions.  Thosf 
people  arrived  il]-fed,  cold,  despairing  of  tlie 
.  present  and  of  the  future,  wracked  with  ill- 
ness and  prey  to  any  disease  common  to  such 
excrLieiating  conditions.  They  present  a  prob- 
lem beyond  adequate  des:eription. 

Tf>  this  year  1f)r>0  tlie  f^ituation  re- 
mains pr;icttcally  uncbangt^c!.  Ft  is  esti^ 
mat^d  tfiat  120XK)0  tl^Hl  to  Lebanon  alouo, 
the  country  bordorin^r  Palestine  on  tbo 
north,  There^  in  a  country  already  short 
of  employment,  tb*^y  have  .struggled  to 
eke  out  A  bare  existence*.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  at  present  studyiup;  a  works  proj- 
ect whereby  many  of  tiiem  may  be  put 
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to  work ;  however^  nothing  has  been  done 
yet. 

A  People  in  Need  of  Hop^ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  most  of 
these  people  today  find  themselves  dis- 
illusioned and  in  a  hopeless  condition. 
Knowing  that  they  were  fifty  times 
i^reater  in  number  than  their  enemies, 
they  thought  for  sure  that  it  would  have 
been  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  Arab 
armies  would  come  in  and  sweep  the 
Jews  out.  Hardly  any  of  them  expected 
to  be  away  longer  than  a  few  we^f^fcs,  and 
hence  some  left  with  only  what  they  had 
on  their  backs.  The  shopkeepers  just 
dosed  their  shops.  The  people  locked  the 
doors  of  their  homes,  leaving  their  hout=i- 
es  in  order,  and  fled.  That  is  why  many 
of  the  Jews  who  migrated  to  Palestine 
could  walk  ri^ht  into  a  home  with  all  of 
its  comforts. 

Many  of  the  refugees  had  owned  farms 
and  had  large  investments  in  properties, 
stores  and  industries.  Others  had  all 
their  money  tied  up  in  real  estate  or 
equipment.  Some  who  had  savings  in  the 
bank  did  not  even  stop  to  take  time  to  go 
draw  it  out  before  they  left,  laiei  to 
learn  the  banks  had  frozen  their  money 
and  it  could  not  be  withdrawn.  One  re- 
lated how  he  and  his  family  had  worked 
hard  for  years  for  what  they  had  ac- 
quired and  in  twenty-four  hours  lost 
everything. 

What  are  the  sentiments  of  these  peo- 
ple toward  others  1  For  one  thing,  they 
blame  their  leaders  for  not  fighting  a 
united  war.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  t}iought  nobly  of  the  United  States 


liave  a  changed  attitude  now  due  to  the 
American  war  aid  given  the  Jews*  Nei- 
ther is  the  president  of  the  United  Statee 
highly  esteemed  because  of  his  appeal 
for  the  Jews  in  1945.  Nor  are  their  feel- 
iugs  any  better  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions since  the  decision  to  partition  Pal- 
estine. As  for  the  British,  they  are  not 
trusted  because  of  their  habit  of  playing 
a  double  policy  in  the  Near  East, 

Another  signitieant  factor  has  been  the 
turning  of  many  of  these  refugees  from 
the  Bible  into  unbelief.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  some  of  Christendom's  clerg^^ 
have  passed  out  the  idea  that  according 
to  the  Bible  the  Jews  are  destined  to  go 
back  to  their  former  homeland,  in  fuliitl- 
ment  of  prophecy.  Since  the  Jews  have 
achieved  their  goal  in  taking  a  part  of 
Pa]estine,  the  Arab  refugees  consider 
the  Bible,  especially  the  so-called  "Old 
Testament'^,  to  he  a  Jewish  book.  So, 
with  this  erroneous  teaching  having 
penetrated  their  minds,  they  now  come 
out  against  the  Bible. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  we  find  many  of 
these  good  people  are  not  throwing  away 
QT  forsaking  the  Bible  because  of  what 
happened  to  them.  Many  of  good  will 
among  them  are  turning  to  the  Bible  and 
studying  it,  and  getting  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Seriptures  as  to  how  God 
will  bring  in  a  new  w^orld  under  the 
Kingdom  rulership  of  His  beloved  Son, 
Christ  Jesus,  and  in  this  knowledge  they 
rejoice.  They  know  they' cannot  put  any 
real  hope  in  any  human  ruler,  nation  or 
United  Sations.  Christ's  kingdom  is  the 
only  hope  for  wandering  refugees* 
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Sunlight  "Batteries'' 

'^  PausiTig  at  the  halfway  iiiar-k  in  this  twentieth  tientui-y,  sfientists  am^  CTigineers 
have  taken  time  to  look  into  the  futxtre  and  predict  what  it  may  bring  forth,  Among 
other  things,  they  see  the  possibility  of  lighting  the  interior  of  homes  at  night  with 
sunlight  captured  a.nd  stored  up  during  the  daytime.  Such  a  thing  is  possible  if  a  high 
perceTita.ge  of  special  phospher  powders  is  th  ixed  in  the  p&int^  wallpapor  or  other  interior 
finishing  materiaL  During  the  daylight  hours  the  phospher  i&  "charged'*  up  with  solar 
radiation  which  in  turn  is  given  oS  at  night  in  the  form  of  brilliant  illumination. 
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I  TTOpical  Tales  or     vl/omeix 


The  romantie 
South  Sea  is- 
lands have  thdr 
own  p  eculiar  cus- 
toms regarditig  women.  Poly- 
nesia is  a  uatne  giveo  to  the 
mjriade  of  tiny  isles  dotting  the 
Paciflc  in  a  vast  arc  froca  New 
Zealand  on  the  south  to  Hawaii 
and  tJxe  Sandwich  islands  to  the 
north.  The  women  inhahitanta  have  a  beautiful 
akin  which  they  keep  with  pride  through  mnch 
wdshinp  and  oiling.  Thdr  ''soap"  is  a  Vind  of  red 
earth  tbat  lathers  aomewhat  in  water.  Life  is  not 
40  bosy  and  eompUcated  in  these  tropic  i^lea  and 
tho  ladieE)  can  take  their  time  for  &xi<^h  things.  If 
th«y  uphold  the  f  ^mimne  tradition  o£  keeping  the 
boy  friend  waiting^  it  is  understandable  there,  for 
litBrally  honrs  at  a  limp  are  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  Bxrang^ng  one.  another's  hair.  They  even  have 
a  separate  god  for  hairdressers  and  tfombers  whoso 
aid  is  inToked  by  them  while  they  are  at  their  tasks. 
In  most  of  the  ttabes  marriagea  are  arranged 
between  the  parents  of  the  girl  and  a  "John  Alden 
middleman"  sent  by  the  wishful  suitor.  However, 
some  tribes  permit  a  girl  to  propose  to  a  man  of 
equal  or  interior  rank  to  herself,  a  privilege  that 
Weetem  women  can  supposedly  cicer<:ise  only  every 
four  years,  Tahiti  goes  even  farther  and  will  allow 
a  woman  who  is  superior  to  her  husband's  rank 
to  marry  as  many  others  as  she  ehooscB  in  addi- 


tion,  while  remaining  the  l^gal  wife  of  the  ffivt. 

In  Melane^a^  another  lar^  group  of  islands, 
the  hlood-chiUing  tmstom  of  Sridow  murder"  has 
been  handed  down  from  of  old  in  some  i£;lands. 
The  basis  for  it  as  expressed  in  the  Pijia  i*  some- 
thing like  this:  The  snperstitioiis  natives  believe 
(hat  after  death  ona  mxt&i  get  by  a  eertain  bachelor- 
hati^ng  guardian  in  the  ''afterworld'*.  It  eeema  this 
wat^^hman  will  accept  only  one  proof  that  his 
'^^u^tomer''  was  married  on  earth,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  his  wife's  ghost  still  in  attendance  on 
her  husband.  No  maie  ghost  will  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  horrible  treatment  nnles^  attended 
by  a  female  ghost*  To  be  sure  that  the  wife  will 
be  able  to  Leave  with  her  husband^  she  must  be 
slain  immediately  after  hc8  death  and  buried  with 
him. 

This  brand  of  deraonism  sdmilarly  provides  that 
the  women  must  give  proof  to  the 
"guardian"  that  they  have  been 
married.  It  is  to  be  noted,  bow- 
ever,  that  sho  n^d  onty  submit 
the  beard  of  her  husband  to  sRt- 
isfy  her  inquisitor.  Thus  it  is 
only   necessary   that 
her  husband's  beard 
be  ahoni  and  bur- 
ied with  her,  and 
he  may  go  on  liv- 
ing. Surely  the 
men  concocted 
this    religiom 


Tm£  Idencity  of  the  ''Apelike  Men*' 

g<  Tears  ago,  the  so-called  "ticientists"  picked  up  sorue  old  bones  and  put  them  togethtjr 
to  form  what  they  chose  to  call  the  Piltdown  Man,  the  Neanderthal  Man,  the  Java  MaUj 
etc,  and  which  creatures  they  claimed  lived  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago  as  man's 
ancestors.  This  highly  unscientifie  job  was  no  more  completed  when  other  Scientists" 
came  along  and,  with  as  mach  learning  as  the  first  lot,  declared  that  these  shabby, 
dreadfuI-ioofciDg  apelike  ''men"  were  reaily  "women*'.  Females  rather  than  males!  But 
confidentiatly,  ladies,  either  conclusion  is  only  a  wild  guess  dangling  in  the  thin  air  of 
speculation  by  imaginary  threads  of  evidence  flimsier  than  a  one-day-old  cohweb.  All  of 
thiSj  however,  points  to  one  outstanding  and  irrefutable  truth:  the  real  apelike  men 
are  these  evolutionary  ^'scientists'*  that  swing  from  theory  to  theory,  from  guess  to 
guess,  from  liriib  to  branch  as  they  patch  up  or  niter  their  mythical  web  of  evolution* 
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All  tlongat^-'d  TjuI  intrrosUu^  ''I  du" 

A  MIDNIGHT  bamboo  wedding  1  The 
invitation  to  us  missionaries  here  in 
British  Guiana  to  attend  this  colorful 
Oriental  affair  thrills  us.  An  ei^ht-nule 
cycle  ride  after  dusk  over  a  bumpy  coun- 
try road  out  of  Georgetown  brings  us  to 
the  spot  where  a  five-hour  ceremony  is 
in  process. 

The  hospitable  hosts  and  guests  alike 
inunediately  be^n  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  proceedings.  It  is  a  Hindu 
marriage  of  two  youtliM  East  Indians, 
beth  natives  of  British  Guiana.  We  are 
made  to  feel  right  at  home  as  we  mix 
into  the  crowd  numbering  nearly  three 
hundred  persons. 

What  is  the  first  novelty  that  attracts 
our  attention?  An  energetic  dance  re- 
sembling the  hula-hula  is  being  per- 
formed by  a  large  company  of  men, 
friends  of  the  groom—he  has  many 
friends  on  an  occasion  like  this! — sing- 
ing lustily  in  Hindustani  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  steady  beating  of  small 
drums.  No  ballroom  electric  lights  are 
iiercj  but  a  bougli  has  been  cut  from  a 
tree  and  it  is  decorated  with  flaming 
coconuts  as  torchlights. 

Simultaneously  a  few  yards  away  a 
very  quiet,  intense  ceremony  is  faking 
place.  The  central  figures  are  seated 
cross-legged  on  the  bare  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  onlookers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  group,  adorned  by  a  pink 
robe  of  sateen  (a  jama)^  with  a  high 
tiara  of  imitation  jewels  and  glittering 
bits  of  a  mirror,  is  the  "king  for  the 
day",  the  bridegroom  himself.  Operation 
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Dewar  Puja  is  on,  the 
uniting  of  the  two  fam- 
ilies, or  "the  welcome  at 
the  door'^  Our  well- 
dressed  ex'bachelor 
/ip  joins  hands  with  the  fa- 

p  ther  of  the  bride  while 

two  pundits  (Hindu 
priests  )>  one  represent- 
ing each  family,  utter 
prayers  in  Hindustani,  and  then  apply  to 
the  hands  of  both  the  father  and  the 
groom  various  leaves,  petals  of  flowers, 
rice,  sugar,  and  red  powder,  all  of  which 
have  been  ceremoniously  passed  through 
fire  or  water. 

Meanwhile  we  are  informed  that  two 
or  three  months  earlier  the  bride's  par- 
ents  decided  that  she  had  reached  the 
marriageable  age  of  fifteen.  Many  other 
girls  are  given  away  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Having  found  a  suitable  partner  (to 
theni),  the  parents  then  introduce  her 
to  him  at  his  home  in  the  presence  of 
some  friends  as  witnesses.  A  pundit 
from  each  side  consults  his  pattrUt  or 
almanac,  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
the  parties  to  each  other  in  accordance 
with  planetary  conjunctions.  These  con- 
;iunctions  also  regulate  the  date  for  ty- 
ing the  nuptial  knot,  which  usually  comes 
between  February  and  June.  One  month 
is  supposed  to  bring  happiness,  another 
spiritual  blessings,  another  health,  and 
so  on.  Although  this  Hindu  tradition  of 
adults*  arranging  for  their  children's  life 
partners  is  centuries  old,  the  present 
generation  of  East  Indians  in  British 
Guiana  is  getting  away  from  that  method, 

*' Bamboo  Wedding" 

Follomng  this  initial  meeting,  Tilak 
is  in  order.  This  is  the  official  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  maiden's  father  gives 
dowry  to  the  future  husband  in  the  form 
of  such  gifts  as  money,  clothing,  etc.  We 
have  also  missed  the  ceremony  of  cleans- 
ing or  preparation  that  preceded  the 
wedding  night  by  two  or  three  days. 
Since  that  occasion  a  bamboo  pole  has 
been  planted  in  the  front  yard  of  each 
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of  the  two  homes,  and  it  is  around  anch 
that  the  actual  union  is  solemnized ;  thus 
the  term  "bamboo  redding". 
There  is  the  bamboo  pole  near  the  site 

of  the  bride's  house^  that  tall  pole  form- 
ing the  middle  support  of  a  small  tent, 
with  more  bamboo  poles  covered  with 
coconut  leaves  strung  together.  See  the 
paper  lanterns  and  water  coconuts  hang- 
ing beneath  this  improvised  roof,  as  a 
fire  burns  constantly  on  the  grnund  be- 
neath ? 

At  ihe  front  entrance  to  the  home,  it 
is  the  bride'n  mother's  turn  to  do  some- 
thing. Yes,  something  they  call  parcJihan, 
or  the  welcome  of  the  mother-jn-law.  It 
consists  of  throwing  fine  dough  balls  and 
bits  of  rice  over  the  groom^s  shoulder, 
and  then  saving  enough  to  throw  the 
same  over  her  own  shoulder  into  the 
crowd  behind.  The  bride's  eldest  sister 
follows  the  same  procedure.  Kach  al^o 
hands  gifts  to  the  bridegroom  and  hiy 
father. 

.  Refreshment  time  comes,  and  we  guests 
partake  of  an  Indian  meal  of  purri  (un- 
leavened) bread,  curried  potatoes,  rice 
and  split  peasj  in  a  pleading  combination. 
Meanwhile  the  groom,  pundits,  and  close 
friends  have  retired  to  a  nearby  home 
where  janwas  is  observed.  In  other 
words,  this  special  group  have  some 
singing,  dancing^  and  eating  by  them- 
selves. 

Here  Comes  the  Bride/ 

As  our  w^atches  indicate  11:30  p,m, 
we  are  to]d  to  ''stand  hy\  The  finale  is 
approaching!  The  shy  bride,  who  has 
spent  most  of  the  night  inside  her  house, 
is  now  seated  on  a  small  bench  under 
the  bamboo.  She  doesn't  have  a  veil  over 
her  face;  no,  but  a  large  white  sheet  is 
draped  over  her  entire  body,  displaying 
only  her  daintily  decorated  toenails  and 
her  pretty  painted  fingernails!  How 
strangely  ditferent  from  the  eJegant 
wedding  gowns  of  North  American 
brides !  This  "ghostly''  appearing  wom- 
an has  consolation,  however,  in  the  many 
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fine  presents  in  gold  and  clothing  that 
lie  at  her  feet. 

Nest  the  'T^est  man"  steps  into  the  pic- 
ture. He  is  the  groom's  eldest  brother, 
and  dnriji^  a  brief  ceremony  he  is 
charged  by  a  pundit  to  act  as  a  father  to 
the  bride  in  case  of  the  husband's  death. 

Exit  the  hidden  Miss,  obligingly  leav- 
ing the  tent  while  nervous  Mr.  enters. 
Then  she  re-enters  and  sits  at  her  fa- 
ther's right  hand  in  readiness  to  be  giv- 
en in  marriage.  "We  are  kindly  given 
chairs,  while  the  local  guests  sit  Indian- 
fashion  all  around  the  outside  of  the 
tent.  As  nearly  every  word  of  impor- 
tance is  either  spoken  in  or  translated 
into  English,  we  follow  each  step  with 
interest. 

The  ever-present  influence  of  religion 
is  felt  as  offerings  are  made  to  the  Hin- 
du trinity  deities^  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  while  the  young  couple  walk  slow- 
ly around  the  '*^acred"  fire  in  the  center 
of  the  bamboo  tent,  gradually  extin- 
guishing the  embers  by  shaking  a  pow- 
dery substance  onto  them. 

For  the  first  time  during  this  evening 
event  the  groom  actually  views  th^  coun^ 
tenanee  of  his  bride  as  he  joins  her  un- 
der her  eoverht  and  sprinkles  red  pow- 
der in  the  parting  of  her  hair.  As  she 
stands  to  his  rig-htj  the  pundit  addresses 
them.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called 
satpadi.  The  w^oman  agrees  to  the  seven 
vows  and  states  that  she  will  now  come 
to  the  man^s  left  hand  and  become  his 
lawfully  w^edded  wife.  Five  promises  are 
made  by  the  bridegroom  in  return* 

The  gist  of  these  agreements  is  that 
she  will  conduct  herself  above  reproach 
in  their  honorable  home,  in  adversity  to 
be  satisfied^  and  share  their  home  as 
readily  and  contentedly  as  she  w^as  about 
to  accept  the  comfortable  home  now 
awaiting  her.  He  accepts  responsibility 
for  heFj  his  lore  never  to  grow  dim^  to  he 
faithful,  to  take  her  on  any  proposed  pih 
grimagCj  and  not  even  to  build  a  temple 
to  the  deity  without  her  consent, 
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Completion  of  the  Ceremony 

Now  it  is  past  ^lidnight^  and  we  pre- 
pare for  otir  I'ide  hoine^  but  first  the  fam- 
ily insists  on  our  carrying  back  with  us 
some  of  the  festive  foods,  and  the  pun- 
dits are  delighted  to  explain  what  is  ieft 
to  complete  the  ceremony. 

As  the  next  dav  dawns,  with  the  many 
guet^ts  t>till  pre?ynt,  the  bridegroom  will 
be  feted  like  a  king.  lie  is  made  to  sit 
before  a  plate  of  green  split  peas  and 
rice  boiled  together  {Jchichan)^  and  then 
he  accepts  nir)re  presentfij  mostly  from 
his  father-in  law.  He  refuses  to  eat  un- 
til sufKcient  gifts  are  forthcoming,  and 
this  means  a  house  or  a  dozen  head  oL' 
eattle  from  the  more  prosperous  fathers, 
When  he  is  ay^peased,  then  he  starts  his 
meal,  and  this  is  the  signal  for  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  gnei^tt?  to  do  like- 
wise. 

More  pror^onts  await  thi^^  temporary 
■'*kinf^'  as  he  proceeds  to  a  particular 
apartment  in  tlie  bride's  house.  Tiien  the 
tying  of  the  s^icred  knot  is  performed, 
vvith  the  man's  nfjandilm  (clotli  worn 
arouad  the  slioulder^)  ]>eing'  tied  to  the 
woman's  chaddar  (eoverh-t),  VV'ith  an- 
other parehhan  (passing  of  rice,  flour, 
water,  etc.,  around  the  l}ridegroom's 


head),  the  couple  depart  to  another  home 
for  the  "reception". 

He  cannot  actually  call  her  his  own 

yet,  as  the  knot  is  then  untied,  and,  after 
female  relatives  offer  her  gifts,  a  '*chap- 
eron"  is  on  band  Avith  them  both  for  a 
doy  or  two;  then  she  returns  to  her  par- 
ents for  a  few  days.  Finally  she  comes 
back  to  her  man,  and  the  marriage  can 
be  said  to  bo  consummated.  Thus  ends 
an  intri<^ate  and  interesting  ritual  so 
full  of  Hindu  sTOibolism. 

While  we  cover  the  eight  miles  bacrk 
to  Georgetown  our  thoughts  run  back  to 
the  original  setting  for  man's  first  mar- 
riage in  Eden,  How  this  ancient  institu- 
tion has  been  consununated  from  that 
day  to  this  has  depended  on  the  nationsj 
their  customs,  and  their  religions.  What 
groat  dilterences  in  peoples,  especially 
this  quaint  midnight  marriage  under  the 
bamboo!  Then  ilashes  to  our  minds  a 
mental  picture  oP  that  gladsome  time  be- 
yond Armageddon,  when  once  again  this 
institution  that  has  produced  our  present 
(hvided  race  will  be  reinstated  in  all  its 
original  glory  and  beauty  and  will  result 
in  the  bringing  forth  of  righteous  chih 
dren  to  "fill  the  earth"! 
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'"TDrift  Touard  a  Shooting  War" 

'^  "Ffit'litijr  ill  Europe  is  that  neither  U.  S,  ^!ov<!ininont  :ior  S'A'iet;  Gov(>Trmit?ntj  though 
for  dii!foi'tnt  rejihons^  \v:iiits  to  &it  aroiuid  a  tahl^i  iiiid  tallc  juiit  no^v,  Russians,  brimming 
ovrr  with  r-ontidtintc,  tot;!  vt^y  stron^^  aro  \viilkiiii^  out  of  tiilks  these  dwys.  Americans, 
loflkiri;tJ:  iit  thn  record,  s^t^c  Ijilk;^  a&  fulilo.  U.  R,  olTi(^ials  in  Berlin,  Paris,  London  tan't  forget 
this  rot-ord  :  ]iiirh-loviO  oorjiVn^T^-L's,  involvin;,^  Bit:  Four  minij^teri;  nt  &ix  prolon^td  mcetin^^s 
a'ltica  l.fl4G,  iinv(i  required  ^orrie  22o  o(.'pariit(^  ^os^i<mSj  coririnincd  198  days  at  confsrenyeSj 
moEiopoLizf.'d  all  tho  tlmo  of  hundrpdj^  oi"  U.  S,  offitialfi,  L".  S,  s*!f!rt'tary  ot  stu-tc,  in  this 
sitiT^Lion,  .■spends  more  iinia  abroiid  than  on  Lh«  job  at  hoaiL'.  Former  snc^retury  James  F. 
Byrnf^s  lii^ured  up  that,  ol'  5G2  diiys  in  offit?^,  he  spent  1-^50  at  internatinna!  eonferenRes^ 
argiiino'  with  Ru^aiftnt^.  At  Hrrlin^  U.  S.  y;enL'r!i]s  havo  spent  thonpandw  of  hour*i  neg:otiating 
■with  the  Ruitifins,  Bri^.  (U'u.  Frank  Ilowley^s  dinry  £!ho"VVS  a  totid  of  2,000  hours.  To  write 
ItaUan  treaty  toiik  Jl  months  oC  arg'uini,-'.  That's  just  otio  treaty.  Treaty  for  Austria  has 
involved  25(1  sfis^sioiiK,  There's  no  triiaty  yet.  This  is  juat  a  ^hiall  sam];jk.  It  ignores  hours 
spent  arguing  with  Soviet  ofTieials  at  immmernble  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
suba^eneiep.  Result:  No  letup  in  ^eold  wavj  Instead,  a  drift  toward  a  shooting  war," 
— Worldp-nai  of  V.  S.  Newi^  d  World  Report.  February  17,  1050. 
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THE  CRflno  Gflnvon 


AN  UNKNOWING  traveler 
over  the  forested  plateau  of 
northern  Arizona  would  be 
struck  dumb  witli  the  sudden 
sensation  that  all  eternity  had 
dropped  away  at  his  feet^iis 
first  view  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
From  where  it  is  first  seen  a  running 
jump  would  fling  one  over  the  precipices 
and  2,000  feet  below. 

Rather  than  a  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
as  some  think,  the  mountains  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  are  in  the  gorge.  Hun- 
dreds of  peaks  are  submerged  beneath 
the  canyon  rims,  which  would  lose  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  in  their  depths  with 
no  difficulty,  and  the  canyon  could^  as 
one  voiced  it^  *'put  a  dozen  Yosemites  in 
its  vest  pocket/'  Try  to  imagine  six  Em- 
pire State  Buildings,  one  on  top  of  an- 
other^ and  New  York*s  Woolworth  Build- 
ing on  top  of  that.  This  combined  height 
would  be  still  less  thaji  that  of  Mt,  Hay- 
den  (8,350  feet)j  which  peak  itself  is  be- 
neath the  canyon's  outer  rim. 

On  close  observation  this  sunken  scene 
of  majestic  rock  structures  seems  to  re- 
semble some  ancient  city  partly  in  ruins. 
Its  peaks  take  on  arehitectural  forms 
loaded  with  lines  strictly  regular  and 
decorativej  arrayed  in  colors  that  storms 
and  time  seem  only  to  glorify.  Towering 
nearly  5,000  feet  in  height  seems  to  stand 
a  spiry  cathedral  with  sheer  buttressed 
waDs  and  arched  doors  and  windows 
richly  finished  and  decorated.  Nearby 
stands  a  huge  castle  with  arched  gate- 
way, turrets  and  watehtowers.  These 
seem  to  be  surrounded  by  palaces  and 
pyramids,  all  lavishly  painted  and 
carved*  Adding,  in  a  more  romantic  note^ 
to  the  jcertainty  that  this  moreover  must 
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be  nature's  own  capital  city  is  the  repre- 
sentation here  of  the  cream  of  natural 
beauty.  As  day  dawns,  brightens  and 
fades  and  the  elements  interplay  their 
constant  atmospheric  ehangeSj  nature 
employs  the  sun,  clouds  and  colorful 
peaks  and  crevices  to  stage  before  the 
delighted  eyes  of  tourists  the  most  mag- 
nificent color  symphonies  in  the  world. 

Nor  doei5  the  canyon's  awe-inspiring 
variety  end  with  its  matchless  color 
pageantry.  The  tourist"  trekking  from  the 
depths  to  the  outer  rim  passes  through 
as  many  climate  zones  and  sees  as  great 
an  assortment  of  plants  and  animals  as 
he  would  on  a  trip  from  Mexico  to  Can- 
ada, The  "Lower  Sonoran"  zone  is  in- 
habited by  the  gopher,  king  snake  and 
bat.  Proceeding  to  the  **Upper  Sonoran'' 
Kone,  he  meets  the  mountain  sheep, 
horned  toad,  bull  snake,  gray  fox  and 
antelope.  With  the  "Transition"  zone  en- 
ter the  porcupine,  liufus  deer  mouse, 
brown  bat  and  the  colorful  western  tana- 
ger  bird.  In  the  uppermost  "Canadian" 
zone  are  to  be  found  mule  deer,  the  lynx, 
the  novel,  winged  friend,  Clark's  nut- 
cracker, and  the  sinewy  and  graceful 
mountain  lion.  Along  the  trail  to  the  top 
the  traveler  will  be  treated  to  such  plant 
life  varieties  as  the  larkspur,  wild  gera- 
niumj  goldeiirod,  scarlet  bugler  and  the 
blue  penstemon,  a  beautiful  bell-shaped 
flower.  Interspersed  will  be  found  trees 
like  the  willow  in  the  lower  regions,  the 
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live  oak  and  yellow  pine  as  altitude  is 
gained,  and  the  quaking  aspen,  blue 
spruce  and  donglas  fir  near  the  top.  In- 
stead of  the  birds'  flying  south  in  winter 
and  north  in  summer,  they  can  easily  fly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  in  winter 
and  enjoy  tropical  climate  while  their 
friends  that  love  the  northern  tempera- 
tures may  enjoy  beautiful  white  snow 
and  sub-zero  weather  only  a  mile  or 
more  in  attitude  above  them. 

Carved  by  a  Raging  Dragon 

Do  you  remember  that  unimpressive 
little  "thread''*  that  yon  previously  viewed 
from  the  upper  rim  as  it  lost  itself  in 
the  recesses'of  the  titanic  chasms?  Now 
come  closer  for  a  better  look  and  observe 
the  Grand  Canyon's  "engineer"  at  points 
blank  range,  the  lashing,  rearing  Colora- 
do, long  known  as  the  "wickedest  stream 
in  the  world''.  Tf  your  life  depended  on 
a  mouthful  of  its  waters  to  drink  you 
could  wander  till  you  dropped  before 
you  found  a  way  down  its  sheer  sides. 
Yet  it  has  repeatedly  gone  berserk  in 
flood.  After  racing  along  its  bed  of  gi- 
gantic rocks,  it  might  in  a  single  niglit 
rise  to  a  tide  that  destroyed  everything 
in  its  path.  Emerging  from  its  prison 
walls,  this  torrent  has  laid  waste  vast 
areas  in  Arizona  and  California  every 
year,  building  higher  the  barren  uncer- 
tain delta  at  its  mouth.  Lashing  restless- 
ly over  this  vast  wasteland  runs  the 
muddy  Colorado,  "too  thick  to  drink  and 
too  thin  to  plow;"  on  its  turbulent  t'ourse 
to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Here,  like  a 
mythical  dragon,  the  raging  Colorado 
has  slashed  a  rugged 
path  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth. 

jjike  a  baby  at  first, 
the  "dragon"  runs 
laughingly  away  from 
where  it  turned  from 
the  snow-capped 
breasts  of  "Wyoming's 
Wind  River  moun- 
tains. Slipping  quietly 
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until  it  reaches  Utah's  ranges,  it  there 
grows  to  full  maturity,  and  through  a 
commingled  course  of  horror  and  beauty 
has  snorted,  roared  and  clawed  its  way 
through  the  intervening  mountains  for 
the  next  thousand  miles  to  form  over  past 
millenniums  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  nat- 
ural masterpieces,  truly  a  Grand  Canyon. 

Anyone  who  would  conquer  this  mon- 
ster has  the  odds  stacked  against  him. 
More  than  900  rapids  hinder  the  1,000- 
mile  journey  from  Green  River,  Wyo- 
ming, to  Eoulder  Dam.  More  than  365  of 
these  are  major  rapids  that  mean  real 
trouble.  The  waves  have  been  measured 
at  twenty  feet  from  trough  to  crest  at 
low  water.  Once  in  the  river's  current,  in 
only  very  few  places  is  it  possible  to 
scale  the  canyon  walls  to  safety,  and 
many  going  down  river  have  perished 
from  thirstj  drowming  or  starvation.  The 
man  or  woman  who  has  ever  attempted 
to  ride  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado can  well  realisiie  how  it  has  through 
the  ages  of  time  eaten  so  deeply  into 
the  earth.  Down  there  in  its  depths  the 
raging,  tumbling, dangers  of  this  fero- 
cious beast  and  its  roaring  echos  are 
deafening  as  they  are  heard  from  every 
side,  up  river  and  down,  and  reverberat- 
ing from  the  rocky  walls.  Onward  it  rush- 
es, with  an  average  volume  of  20,000  cubic 
feet  a  second.  Yet,  here  with  the  swirl- 
ing Colorado  beneath  and  only  the  hope- 
less canyon  walls  on  either  side  to  cut 
off  any  thought  of  escape,  the  daring 
traveler  is  utterly  disarmed  by  the  beau- 
ties of  the  area  he  seeks  to  conquer. 


Adventurous  Voyagers 
Little  was  known  of 
the  history  of  this 
great  canyon  and  the 
most  mysterious,  ter- 
rifying river  in  all  the 
world  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  May  24, 
1S6!>,  at  the  town  of 
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Green  BiveT^,  Wyoming^  a  band  of  ten 
men,  including  the  leader,  Major  Juhn 
Wesley  Powell^  in  four  boats  began  the 
first  successful  trip  down  the  Gteen  and 
Colorado  rivers  to  explore;  what  lay 
within*  Ninety-nine  clays  laterj  two  boats 
and  four  men  Ions,  tho  expedition 
emerged  from  ttie  western  end  of  the 
217  miles  of  Grand  Canyon.  Earlier  at- 
tempts to  explore  all  or  part  of  the  area 
had  taken  live^,  tirrie  and  money  w]tile 
yielding  little  in  return. 

In  November  of  17TG  tit  a  point  150 
miles  north  of  Arizona't^  painted  desert, 
a  private  Spaniijh  expedition  tinder  Don 
Bernardo  de  Miora  y  Paeheco  and  led 
by  priests  effected  the  epie  ''Crof^f^ing  of 
the  Fatljers"  over  tlie  Colorado  river. 
Once  on  the  opposite  sidt^  they  tired  a 
few  guns  and  praised  God,  but  this  wiis 
destined  to  be  the  extent  of  any  exhilara- 
tion they  might  have  felt.  Their  return 
to  Santa  Fe,  Xew  llexier\  their  point  of 
origin,  was  greeted  coldly  on  January  1, 
1777.  The  Spaniards  were  interested  in 
empire  building,  new  converts,  trade 
routes  to  California — not  canyonr?. 

An  adventure  uf>  the  Colorado  in  18:j7 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ofliee  of  Explora- 
tion and  Surveys  in  Wat?hington,  D.C. 
"Proper  equipment"  for  the  trip  was 
provided  by  this  ofht^e,  including  a  tnai;- 
nificent  Hternwhofilcr  steamboat  named 
''The  Explorer'',  The  boat  did  tine  an  tlie 
Delaw^are  during;  tryoutji;  and  Washing- 
ton was  eoniidf^nt  of  sueee.ss.  Bat  thv, 
gentlemen  from  the  OMee  of  Exphj ra- 
tion and  Surveys  had  never  seen  the 
Coloradi)!  Nor  did  "The  Kxphirer"  tn^ei' 
see  mneh  of  it!  A  short,  paniel;y  and 
fast-moving  ride  in  the  ^.'olorado's  ear- 
rent  ended  for  a  torn  and  twisted  stern- 
wheeler  on  a  deserted  sandbar.  Subse- 
quent reverses  led  the  leader  of  this  ex- 
pedition to  conelude,  ''Tiic  region  i^  alto- 
gether valueless.  Ours  has  been  the  first 
and  doubtlesy  will  be  the  laat  party  of 
whites  to  visit  this  2")rof]tless  locality," 

To  this  day,  tlio  Grund  Canyon  off{;rs 
its  romance  and  beauty  in  the  ^ame  wild 
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and  rough-cut  setting  as  in  the  past.  It 
is  to  the  tourist  not  a  museum^  but  an  nn- 
charted  adventure  smacking  of  the  un- 

eonquered  and  the  unknown. 

Geology* s  Textbook 

The  oanyou  peels  bac^lc  t?ie  earth's 
crust  to  exr-ite  the  imagination  with  a 
brilliant  geology  lesson  in  the  globe's 
formation.  Thi^  unusual  ^^texthook"  can- 
not he  blamed  if  njodern  erities  of  it.s 
t^tone  pagt^f^  ijave  road  into  them  con- 
flioting  and  often  absui'd  time  periods  in 
whieli  the  formatio]i  ocf.urred.  Without 
worrying  wht^ther  f:^ne  s<nentist  in  esti- 
mating 11^  millian  years  or  anotlicr  in 
Haying  100  milli(m  years  is  doser  to  the 
<^anyon's  true  age,  we  can  with  profit 
(^xnn>ine  the  manner  in  wliich  it  ]nav 
fkU'e  happened. 

The  previih^nl  gecjiogic  answer  tellw 
u^  that  the  original  earth  erusl  was  eorn- 
]>osed  of  ]>rinieva)  mountains  i'ornted 
from  igneous  (tire-iiiade)  roc'k  x^hurned 
up  from  ttie  eartli'^  originally  molten 
sub-surface,  lUit  steam  produced  from 
the  cooling  process  condensed  to  watur 
torrent.s  which  wore  away  at  t?ie  moun- 
tains. Tiie  orositm  pursued  its  relentless 
iittack  until  the  pejU^s  Avere  worn-  to 
plains.  Witl]  the  way  laid  bare  before 
ihpfn,  ^shalhnv  oeeans  rn^pi  m  in  dcpo.sit 
a  h)ad  of  freight  12,(J0()  feet  thick,  of 
gravel,  limestone  and  other  sediments. 
Such  sedinumts  beenme  har(]eiied  rocl< 
beds  as  tJie  wak^rs  rtM^edc^d,  Rut  the 
vai'th's  shnvly  shifting  surfat-e  promnte^l 
further  changes,  but^kling  and  warping 
th(^  sedimentary  rfH*k  layers  into  the 
great  bh)cks  i>P  another  mountain  systoin. 

This  paved  the  way  for  a  sef:ond  ero- 
sion somewhat  less  thorough  tlian  the 
firi^t,  more  oc*eans  and  sedimc^nt  layers^ 
which  this  time  witjiessed  tlie  age  of 
certain  prehi.storic  animals.  After  these 
se<is  dried  and  the  ]ilateau  rose  again  the 
upper  layers  of  the  sedimentary  rock 
appivired  a?  partly  eroded,  iJat-topped 
huttes.  Time  and  the  river  and  wind 
have  done  tlie  rest. 
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All  of  these  time  periods  geology  di- 
vides and  Harass  as  Archean,  Cambrian, 
Devonian,  Mississippian  and  Early  and 
Late  Permian.  The  canyon'?  walls  lay 
these  bare  in  constant  exhibition.  Pos- 
s^iis  and  remains  of  the  plant  and  animal 
life  <^onimon  to  each  period  have  been 
discovered.  Though  thcro  are  virtually 
as  many  theories  as  theorists  regarding 
the  time  involved  in  this  ^reo-t  natural 
drama,  the  discoveries  (h'^  no  violence  to 
the  Bihle's  Hcconnt  of  I'-reation,  Suffice^it 
liere  to  a<^(.3  that  reputable  authorities^ 
sucli  as  li^aao  N.  Vnil  (in  ^is  Avork,  I'fu^ 
Earth\'s  Annular  i^tjstrm.}^  have  shown 
how  thr^se  many  prx>cesst*s  rould  have  oc- 
enrrod  in  ^considerably  less  time  than 
that  assigned  by  modern  critics,  throiig'h 
the  sudden  impact  with  the  earth  of  tre- 
mendoufi  mineral  and  watery  deluges 
froiri  mjfrhty  canopies  that  once  sur- 
ronndtnl  tJie  ^lobe. 

l^A^p  by  page  the  ea^qr^r  student  can 
alisorb  g^eoU>ji:y's  most  t^raphie  textboolc 
It  iri  claimed  that  sixteen  ^^eolo^ic  divi^ 
sions  are  represented  in  the  waJIs  of  thi^ 
Grand  Canvon.  Tlie  many  colors  are  due 


to  the  various  rock  gqid  mineral  forma- 
tions that  are  stacked  horizontally  one 

upon  the  other. 

Plodding  back  toward  the  top,  almost 
literally  passing  through  the  past  ages, 
one  is  stricken  again  with  the  immensity, 
beauty  and  variety  of  "Nature's  Capital 
Oity^^  Certainly  the  studies  in  color,  wild 
life,  history  and  geology  which  it  allows 
remain  in  a  class  alone.  Footsore  though 
he  is  from  the  ''city  streets",  no  tourist 
leaves  disappointed. 

Back  on  the  rim  the  traveler  regains 
his  breath  and  wearily  but  with  deep  ap- 
prt^eiation  p^lances  out  over  this  yawning 
natural  masterpiece.  Here  he  is,  utterly 
lost  aj^ainst  this  backdrop  of  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  earth,  which  itseJf 
swims  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  bound- 
less imiverse.  Such  sii::}its  can  but  turn 
the  normal  mind  to  tlie  reverence  of,  no, 
not  ''nutwre'',  bwl  to  all  natures  Creator, 
^o  wonder  that  to  that  Great  One  the 
'nations  are  as  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
and  as  small  dust  in  the  tialance'.— Isa- 
iah 40:  If). 
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{^icrO'Co.^t  for  Qrmtcst  Microscope 

^   Thr  worlfi's  most  y^jwiTti^l  ijticnttvopc  rojtU  but  $24  to  bnilfl !  Tiiit  wjIm  the  a:nrtZiJ)g 
I'CliiirL  oiil".  <p1'  Bt'rlin  tlint  jstiiuiid-?']  th*^  seitJiitLrio  world  u  f«w  infuitiiw  a^o.  Thick  ot  it, 
u.  (jilrro.scdpf:  sn  ptnvcr^al  it  »;ii;jbles  man  to  so<?  a  i^inj^le  molecule  ol  mattrr  as  small  as 
ont?  twLMity-fivt!  !iii]tir>]itli  of  an  inch  in  dtajv)ct<?rj  j^n  powoi'i'ul  it  u^iikcs  tht;  form  of  atoms 
within  thi-  iittflfcults  vi^,ible!  Yi^ry  ijimplo  in  it^  coiiHtruotion  and  operation,  the  specimen 
(il!  riiati^riiil  to  hv  ohb^rvod  it?  mo'utitcd  on  ii  pinpoint  of  tungsten.   Prom  this  point  a 
stream  t»t'  cle<*tro:]s  i^  dircHited  to  a  screttij  foui-  iiichei^  away  on  whicTi  the  image  of  the 
Tiioleeule  is  rc-prinhii'(]d.  And  only  $24  wiJ]  build  this  simple  siHt^-rt-srarchinj?  instrument. 

"^^aoin^  War  Wuhoia  Biood'^lwd 

■^   i^liiTirierti  oi  World  W;ir  ITE  arc  mow  buhsy  Wut'tirip;  on  whtit  they  call  ''n^rve  gases". 
Th'u'^^\  tlioy  elunn^  are  cjjipahii!  of  overpowering  tiiii.1   firstroying;  an  artny'd  will  to  rei^ist 
or  light.  Just  what  these  "iirrre  £^L^soi^"  are  is  not  *Us<!los«d,  although  i.t  is  iii>t  likely  they 
refiT  to  the  i^uiuTiion  toar  p^iistis  or  snee^^ing-  j^ages,  which  in  eencentrated  do^es  are  able 
to  ovtirpowcr  the  will  of  men  ta  light.  The  poisi>n  gases  used  in  World  War  J   (prtissie 
acid,  uyaiiogen  hiromide  iinJ  chloride,  et<.'.)   are  sotiietimes  referred  to  as  'Wrv^o  gases'* 
boL-anae  they  attrick  thi*  L'pjitral  nervous  !^y^te]n  and  cause  death   by  paralysis.  But  it 
as  believed  thfit  tlu-  rheiuieal  eorps  of  modern  aniiies  are  developinj^  even  more  effeetive 
and  terrible  gasra  for  ui^e  on  humiiti  nerves  In  the  next  alt-out  war,  What  asinine  crea- 
tures Iheso  iloiTiOQ-Jriven  mortals  be! 
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Rdighn  in  the  News 


Churches  like"Athkdc  Clubs*' 
*¥  The  chm-ciies  are  *'just  like  ft  lot  of  athletic 
clubs"  in  the  wa.y  they  compete  with  one  another 
for  inemhership,  prestige  and,  above  everything 
else,  money.  So  says  the  B«v,  Dr,  W.  A,  Visscr  't 
Hooft,  general  s^retary  of  the  World  Cotmcil 
of  ClmrcheSj  whioh  represents  some  150  Protes- 
tant and  Orthodox  denominetions  in  forty-four 
countries.  Furthermore,  Yisser  't  Hooft  deplores 
the  way  churehianity  simply  goes  through  the  mo- 
tion of  worship  without  takmg  into  consideration 
God's  will  or  seeking  His  wisdom  on  the  course 
to  follow.  Wide-awake  people  have  known  these 
facte  for  a  long  time^  but  it  is  good  to  have  them 
verified  by  an  official  "club**  member  who  is  right 
in  the  thick  of  the  interchureh  fighting. 

LfOte  for  Church  No  Exctise 
IS  Speeding  down  the  parkway  at  eeventy-fiyc 
miks  an  hour  is  "too  fast  €ven  to  get  to  church  on 
time'*,  declared  a  Connecticut  judge  in  police 
court.  Yes,  your  honor,  but  the  defendant  had  the 
minister  of  ft  Stamford  church  with  him  and 
*'they  feared  the  flock  would  vanish"  if  tbo  pastoT 
did  not  show  up  on  time.  No  excuse!  $15  fine. 
Ne:st  case, 

koodoo  Sponsored  bj  Catholic  Church 
1^  A  news  dispatch  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  the 
Chicago  Dail^  News  and  other  papers  tells  how 
candomblej  otherwise  known  ns  voodoo  demonism, 
is  gaining  wide  popularity  in  that  area  "now  that 
police  let  it  alone  and  the  Catholic  Church  co- 
operates" and  encourages  it.  "In  the  dark  hills 
around  this  ancient  seaport,^'  the  dispatch  con- 
tinues^ ''Afro- Brazilian  c.andomble  sessions  are  in 
progress  nightly.  Drums  throb  to  nerve-wraekiug 
rhythms  sometimes  until  dawn,  and  womenj  seized 
by  the  spirit,  go  temporarily  halmy,  throwing 
arms,  clothing  and  caution  to  the  gentle  breeze. 
Haiti's  voodoo,  Africans  juj^  and  witch  doctors, 
Bio  do  Janeiro's  macuniba  and  Bahia's  candomblc 
are  all  related.  When  the  Catholic  Church  found 
it  couldn't  defeat  candomble,  it  installed  its  altars 
along  with  those  of  pagan  gods  so  everybody  is 
bfippy/' 


> 
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Sample  of  Jericho  Scares  Pastot 
^  In  the  parsonage  of  a  First  Baptist  Chureh 
out  in  Texas,  the  Re-r,  B,  E,  Smith  was  quietly 
reading  the  sisth  chapter  of  Joshua,  where  it  tells 
about  the  walls  of  Jericho  falling  down.  Suddenly^ 
a  high  wind  blew  down  two  iralls  and  the  roof  of 
hia  auditorium.  Smith  has  eyes  to  see  this  small 
aample  of  Jericho's  calamity,  hut  does  the  pastor 
have  eyes  of  unders  tan  ding  capable  of  seeing  the 
way  to  safety  taken  by  Rahab?  Frightened  by 
this  trii-ial  demonstration  of  power,  is  he  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  to  flee  from  his  creedal  religious 
"city^'  before  all  the  walls  of  Christendom  eome 
tumbling  down  at  Armageddon  as  foretold  f  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder, 

QaTnhling  Sinners  Pose  ds  Saints 
*^  Rev,  Tincent  F.  Holden,  founder  of  the  Panl- 
Lst  information  center  in  New  York  city,  says  that 
this  is  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
gambling;  If  ,a  person  has  what  is  termed  an 
"honeftf*  chance  of  winning  and  at  the  same  time 
can  afEord  to  lose,  why  then  ''there  is  nothing 
morally  wrong  in  gambling".  But  sometimes  vice 
squads,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  down  on  crime, 
take  a  different  view  of  matters.  Such  was  the 
case  when  the  comedian  Boh  Hope  turned  his 
home  into  a  mammoth  gambling  house  to  raise 
money  for  a  Catholic  convent.  A  vice  squad  raided 
the  place  and  seized  several  gambling  machines. 
Also  Protestant  churches  sometimes  encourage 
gambling-  Every  year,  for  esample^  in  St.  Ivfig^ 
England,  the  vicar  and  two  church  wardens  act 
as  rcfercRs  while  twelve  children  roll  the  dice  to 
see  who  will  win  six  Bibles  as  the  g(i,mbling  prizes. 

Empty  Churches,  a  Good  Sign 
"^  A  billboard  sign  in  front  of  the  Pentecostal 
church  on  Ssneca  street  in  Buffalo,  Kew  York, 
read :  "If  Absence  Makes  the  Heart  Grow  Fonder, 
Then  a  Lot  of  Folks  Sure  Do  Love  Ch^irch."  Did 
you  never  read  what  Christ  said :  "Your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate"?  (Matthew  23  :  38)  A  sure 
sign  indeed  and  a  good  sign  of  the  times  in  which 
we  are  living,  for  the  eoipmand  goes  forth  from 
the  Lord  :  "Come  out  of  her^  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  gins,  and  that  ye  reoei^^e 
not  of  her  plagues."- — Revelation  18:4. 
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Blood  Transfusion  and  the  Bible 

THE  itible  tells  us  i-iat  JeKovEih  GoJ 
is  tht^  fountain  of  life  aii<l  rha^.  life 
may  not  h<^  taken  with  impiiniry,  (Psaim 
36:9:  (i^no.siri  9:6)  It  al.^o  U-IU  us  that 
thfi  Jif'G  i.*>  ill  fho  iolood  atid  that  tfiort*- 
fuj't*  b.nofl  ii.iiy  not  be  wrt'JL  'll"  Hiujyune 
at  alj  bi^lon^injj;  to  the  Ii:jut^t^  of  KsrHol  or 
tfje  pros^elytes  who  reside  3u^::k]iir  tl^em 
eats  iuiy  hloocl  at  aJ,  Jigairjst  t!K'  person 
who  i'Aii'i^.  l>lood  1  "vviC  ^<'i  my  T"af*o,  and 
will  L*ut  liir:i  ofT  frotii  his  pi^jplo:  .  .  . 
far  tht;  lift^  of  ev+'ry  cn^aturo  i^  identical 
>ot.n  itH  blood,''  S^te  LeWticut^  JT:l(J-14j 
^n-  Ame.ruMH  Trandaiwn, 

l\  wiJl  iKit  do  to  say  that  tfu*s^>  ooni- 
Tnands  do  n^H  ftpp^y  *<>  thv  Christians 
today,  ft-s  tlioy  wen>  given  only  to  tJio 
Jews,  Tl.e  proiiUiitioi:  ol  bl'>(*d  for  food 
wat  stJiltKl  to  ths  repre^entativ{?£  of  thri 
wliole*  human  raco,  to  (ho  sinvivcfrs  of 
the  Noachian  flood,  loji^-  l>eforc  the  hiw 
was  given  to.Mo.^i^^,  "'But  ifch  with  tJic 
life  thert'uf^  illicit  its  llie  bl^.tod  thf^n?otj 
shad  ye  not  ea!.  Aad  j^uroly  ymir  J>lood* 
tliG  blood  <yl  your  liveis,  will  [  roqinr^;  at 
the  hand  of  every  beai=t  wlil  I  re<|'tit-e  it: 
and  at  the;  hand  oi'  :nan,  evt^n  at  th(^  hi-.nd 
o{  pv(?ry  man's  bro:heJ%  will  I  n-'Viiiv 
the  l:f'^  '>f  tiia^r;"  ((leru'-^is  \^\^^''),Am. 
Stan.  !'V;r.)  }^oU'  that  thi^^  con]ni;i:id  links 
the  f^anctity  of  life  witli  the  Minctity  o:' 
hloo<i. 

That  thir^  ban  ajfpiioK  to  tho  human  ract^ 
right  cii  throufrh  tre  Law  Eu'ran^ii'iiK'nt 
g:v<-n  by  Hx'  hand  cf  Moriet^  i^  rt^ade  vet-y 
clear  hy  [he.  roeord  in  the  hoa.-;  cjf  At;t.s, 
concrirnirg  thi^^  oo.-umatKls  tiiiit  were  ?^iv- 
cn  fo  the  early  chui'fh,  Thi^  prohibitior„ 
or  biood  was  s-tated  not  only  oimt  but 
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Mii'pc*  linn^s:  ''F'cr  it  seemed  ^:>od  to  the 
holy  spirit,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  yon 
no  ^^reator  biird*'n  than  the^e  neec;=sary 
lliin^s:  tliat  yt*  r.betairi  from  tli'ngs  sac- 
rilK^ed  'd  idr^l-!,  aiKl  frcni  bloud,  and 
fj'oiM  tfiiri^s  strariicled,  and  t'r^irj  farni- 
vatif'Ti:  r»"oiir  wid^h  il'  ve  k»?ep  Y<»ursi>tves, 
it  shall  be  well  with  you."— f\cl.<  ^:r.2% 
2-).  Am,  Sf{\n.  Vvr,  See  also  Atds  J.'):  20; 

Notp  tli-^  emphai?is  jjlaeed  upon  not 
di  inkinu^  blood  hy  al^o  itKnitiridr^  tilings 
strangled,  as  such  would  still  have  !he:r 
blood  in  tlu'Mi.  Also  that  it  eoapks  tho 
drinking  of  h'ood  with  physical  fornica- 
tion, botf:  (ff  wJiic'h  are  severf^Iy  and  re- 
prated  I  v  coMdehULed  1:^1  tl',*,'  ^5<.Tiptun'S. 
— Kou:a:is  1 :  -21),  :>2;  1  Corinlh:an.s  Tk  IS. 

J]i  dt^'ense  {>\  the  uiodern  practice  of 
lihxjtl  ti'ansfniion  scmie  hold  tliat  receiv- 
ing blood  in  I  hat  way  is  not  v.v';  sanio  at; 
eatinp;  ::  brn-ause  il  cocs  not  enter  the 
jr.ou'fi,  e!c.'  Hnwever,  the  raet  that  blood 
is  ;is(;d  in  iiiuriier  manner  does  not  at 
ad  justify  its  use.  Doiibtlei^s  had  trans- 
fnsicm  of  I  ltto<l  been  practiced  in  Moses' 
day  or  at  loc  ^.utic  of  the  Mood  or  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  it  wojl^.l  fiave  hccn 
spcciJically  bandied.  FLHulin;^  the  blood 
into  thr^  vein  is  evsuy  hd  as  niuta  intra- 
venous fiedintr  as  is  tlie  ^ivinf:  of  water 
mjx^'d  w^j^h  dextrose.  The  fact  that  it 
doe^^  Tint  enter  the  fligestivc  system  is 
htnsJde  the  pn;nt.  It  is  hat?icai:y  the  trans- 
fei*  of  the  l.ife  stream  from  one  t(>  an- 
otlicr  n.at  is  lia:»ned  hy  Jehovah  in  His 
Word. 

CHIi'Ts  claim  that  this  prohihiticjn  ap- 
pli<'d  only  to  animal  blood,  bu:  ant  to 
tiiat  of  Inunans.  Vhis  i^  very  spe:iJOU!^ 
reason  in  L%  for  ihe  ban  ag'ain&t  the  lak- 


Tag  of  life  with  impunity,  given  at  the 
same  time,  applies  to  both,  and  swrely 
ihe  ''life  is  in  the  blood"  of  liumans  just 
as  much  as  it  is  in  the  lower  animals, 
Ie  fact,  it  would  apply  with  more  force, 
for  human  life  has  heen  redeemed  by 
the  1)lood  of  Christ  whereas  the  lower 
animals  cannot  hope  for  a  resurrection. 
Also,  as  the  Scriptures  state,  Goci  was 
more  concerned  regai'diiig  man  than  the 
lower  animals,— Matthew  C:  20;  1  Corin- 
thians 9 : 9, 10. 

Advocating  blood  transfu^sicm,  some 
point  out  that  Christ  gave  His  blood  for 
us  and  that  therefore  we  fih^mld  be  will- 
ing to  give  our  blood  literally  for  the 
benefit  of  others*  But  by  wfmt  means 
did  Christ  give  his  hfeblood?  and  how 
does  it  benefit  others?  By  meaus  of  blood 
transfusion?  No!  lie  shed  JTis  blood  as 
a  saerihee  on  Calvary'^  tree,  and  the  hu- 
man race  vdU  l^ene^t  from  it,  not  via  tlte 
modern  device  of  blood  transfusion,  but 
by  exercising  faith  in  Hi^  sacrifice,  Itii 
value  is  offered  in  heaven  for  obedient 
men,  and  not  fed  into  human  bodies, 
—Hebrews  9 :  22-26. 

True^  Jesuti  also  beaied  many  of  the 
lame,  sick,  blind,  and  even  raised  the 
deadj  and  llis  disciples  did  likewise.  But 
that  is  no  jxistification  for  tin*  Chris^ 
tian's  making  pliysfcat  healtli  the  main 
concern  of  hiy  ministry,  Tiiese  thinf^s 
were  done  back  there  4o  et=lablisii  the 
faith  of  others,  and  that  was  only  possi- 
ble because  such  cures  were  performed, 
not  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  medical 
science  or  because  they  had  leHined  at 
the  feet  of  some  disciple  of  IFippocra- 
tes^  but  were  accomplished  by  the  active 
force  of  Jehovah  God, 

Some  take  the  stand  that  while  God 
may  have  banned  the  use  of  hlood  it  is 
right  to  break  that  conmiand  if  thereby 
we  can  do  good.  But  is  that  not  following 
the  Jesuitical  course  of  ''the  end  justi- 
fies the  means''^  Tt  i^  being  goverzied  by 
policy  rather  than  by  principle.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  when  Hitler  was 
in  power  it  would  liave  l>een  all   right 
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to  "heil^*  him  so  aa  to  have  prevented 
saffering  to  ourselves  and  our  families 
and  so  that  we  might  have  had  more 
freedom  to  preach  the  gospel  to  others. 
When  God  lays  down  a  rule  the  Chris- 
tian cannot  consider  the  consequences 
before  deciding  whetlier  or  not  to  obey 
it  God  kuows  what  is  involved  and  we 
must  leave  the  outcome  with  Him.  To 
obey  God's  law  by  refusing  to  touch  blood 
is  hetlttr  tiian  to  sacrificf^  it  bv  means  of 
bloo<l  ir^tasrusioD.^l  .Samuel  !15;22, 

The  pt-actice  of  blood  transfusion  is 

I^romised  on  the  countless  experiments 
of  many  doctors  over  a  period  of  about 
four  centuries.  During  this  time  many^ 
many  have  lost  their  Hves;  the  lives  of 
tlu^  lower  aninuils  not  being  considered 
as  worth  anytliing  by  sui.'h  vivisection- 
ists.  Are  we  io  ctmsider  that  it  wms  God's 
will  that  the  ti'ansfusion  therapy  be  per- 
fected at  s'«ch  a  loss  of  human  life  {and 
animal)'^  And  still  many  lives  are  lost 
due  to  car<;lessness  or  yet  utd<no\vn  fac- 
tors. Is  it  God's  will  that  these  be  thu>s 
sacrificed  f 

Tlie  only  Scriptural  use  to  which  blood 
can  be  pnt  is  for  a  sacrifi<^e  for  sins. 
"For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  tlae  hlood: 
and  I  have  ^iven  it  to  you  n]Hui  the  altar 
to  make  nn  alonenient  lor  your  souls: 
for  it  ib'  the  bhuxl  that  rnaketlL  an  atone- 
ment tor  the  sold,*'  (l.jeviticus  J7;].t) 
1'his  is  further  bo7'ne  out  by  the  apostle 
Paul  at  Hebrews  9:22,  where  he  states 
that  without  bloodshedding  forgiveness 
does  not  take  jilace,  (See  The  Emphatic 
Diaglott,  interlinear,) 

The  world  worsliips  at  the  shrine  of 
science,  till  science  ha;:;  become  a  sacred 
cow.  They  have  cast  away  Jehovah  (jod 
and  i/is  Word,  the  liitiJe.  By  means  of 
scora  ami  ridi<*ulc  lh<;y  \vouhl  coerce  all 
to  their  way  of  thin  king.  "With  all  their 
much  vaunted  "scientific''  knowledge, 
which  thi^y  fiaunt  in  the  face  of  true 
Christians  that  object  to  their  blood 
transfusions,  just  where  does  nmn  stand 
today?  Statistics  sliow  an  ever-increas- 
ing incidence  ot  such  degenerative  dis- 
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eases  as  cancer,  nephritis,  heart  trou- 
ble, and,  worst  of  all,  mental  ailments. 
Yes,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  dinics^ 
the  hundreds  of '  elaborately  equipped 
medical  laboratories^  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  trained  nurses,  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  specialists  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  pathology;  in 
spite  of  backing  of  big  business  and  the 
blessing  of  organized  religion,  man  is 
losing  his  fight  against  the  worst  men- 
tal and  physical  ailments. 

Men  mock  God  by  flouting  His  laws 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  ]ife  and  blood. 
But  they  cannot  continue  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  "A  man  will  reap  jufit  what  be 
iiows."  ( Galatians  6 ;  7,  An  Amer.  Trans.) 
And  while  even  now  men  are  reaping,  in 


a  measure,  a  crop  of  corruptioii,  at  Ar- 
mageddon they  will  reap  a  full  crop  of 

destruction  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah's 
Executioner,  Christ  Jesus,  for  their  vio- 
lation of  God's  covenant  and  conmmnd- 
ments  regarding  the  sanctity  of  life  and 
blo'od. 

The  Bible  shows  that  the  violation  of 
God's  law  is  sin  and  that  it  results  in 
death.  In  ridiculing  God's  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  blood  men  would  cast  reproach 
and  contempt  upon  the  righteous  re- 
quirements of  Jehovah  God,  the  great 
Life-giver,  If  we  wish  to  receive  life  at 
His  hands  we  will  take  His  command- 
ments seriously,  regardless  of  what  oth- 
ers niaj^  think  or  do.  "Keep  my  com- 
mandments, and  live/' — Proverbs  4:4. 
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Chocolate — from  Seed  to  Candy  Bar 


By  ^^Awaker'  corr^ipontfent  In  Dominican   Repubfic 

CHOCOLATE  in  its  many  forms  bas 
been  a  taste  delight  of  millionth. 
But  of  all  who  so  much  enjoy  the  flavor 
of  chocolate  few  know  bow  it  grows  and 
is  prepared.  This  is  indeed  a  fascinating 
study*  Let's  follow  it  from  seed  to  candy- 
bar. 

In  most  places  the  primitive  means  of 
dropping  a  yeed  in  a  liill  is  still  followed, 
although  to  some  extent  modern  methods 
have  been  adopted.  (Generally  the  seeds 
are  planted  in  beds,  then  transplanted. 
Oaeao  trees  require  a  great  deaf  of 
shade,  and  for  tbat  reason  banana  trees 
are  planted  firtit  where  the  trees  are  to 
t>e  transplanted  to  provide  shade  for  the 
young  plants.  But  because  shade  is  es- 
sential throughout  their  lifetime,  also 
grown  in  among  the  groves  of  the  fidl- 
i^TOwn  trees  are  the  tall  amapola  or  flop- 
py treeSj  whose  spreading  ]eafy  branch- 
es provide  the  necessary  protective 
shade  as  well  as  beauty  for  the  country- 
side when  they  burst  into  bloom,  their 
tops  covered  with  gorgeous  bright  flow- 
ers. All  this  shade  makes  for  a  dark  cool 
forest,  whose  floor  i.s  covered  with  onJy 
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the'  fallen  leaves  of  the  cacao  tree.  Also 
required  for  healthy  growth  are  about 
CO  int^hes  of  rainfall  a  year. 

The  tretiH  begin  to  produce  fruit  at 
four  years  and  continue  for  about  18 
to  ^r»  years.  The  trees  require  a  great 
deal  of  care,  periodically  cutting  off  the 
new  sprouts  that  grow  on  the  trunk 
which  sap  the  strength,  and  guarding 
against  the  many  diseases  which  attack 
them.  Generally  the  fruit  is  harvested 
twice  a  year.  The  ripe  fruit  is  gatliered 
with  the  use  of  a  pole  about  16  feet  long 
tbat  has  a  special  knife  attached  to  its 
end.  On  the  larger  (;acao  plantations  the 
'*peon"  who  cares  for  the  trees  for  the 
owner  knocks  down  the  pod.s  and  his 
children  scramble  to  gather  them  and 
bring  them  to  the  place  close  to  the  home, 
wliere  they  are  split  open  and  dried. 

The  fruit  or  pods  grow  in  a  most  pe- 
culiar manner.  Quite  close  to  the  ground, 
sometimes  almost  touching  the  ground, 
they  grow  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
and  right  on  up  to  the  first  branch,  then 
from  the  heavier  branches,  of  the  tree 
they  hang.  They  are  somewhat  oblong  in 
shape  with  ridges  in  them  resembling  a 
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melon.  Some  are  green  in  color,  changing 
to  a  bright  yellow  when  ripe,  while  an- 
other variety  is  a  deep,  shiny  maroon 
color. 

The  seeds  when  first  removed  are  a 
dark-brown  color  and  sweet  As  they  dry 
they  become  a  golden  color  and  bitter. 
The  seeds  are  allowed  to  go  through 
what  is  called  a  fermentation  process  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  from  this  white 
substance  which  ferments  and  is  ex- 
tremely high  in  acid  content  that  a  vine- 
gar may  be  made.  The  seeds  are  then 
placed  on  big  platforms  that  have  a  sort 
of  roof  on  rollers  to  cover  them  in  case 
of  rain;  When  rain  threatens,  the  work- 
ers make  a  mad  dash  to  roll  the  roof 
over  the  seeds.  Getting  them  wet  may 
mean  their  ruin.  After  being  exposed  to 
the  sun  five  or  kIx  days  they  are  sent  to 
the  market,  then  sold  to  the  factory  or 
exported  to  be.  processed  in  foreign 
markets. 

In  making  the  finished  product  ma- 
chinery is  used  throughout*  The  seeds 
are  first  cleaned  of  rocks,  dust,  etc.,  tFien 


put  in  a  toasting  machine  whose  250  de- 
grees of  heat  toasts  them  dry.  Another 
machine  separates  the  outer  shell  from 
the  chocolate  contents  which  come  out  in 
small  broken-up  pieces.  Now  it  goes 
through  a  pulverizer,  which  by  means  of 
steam  makes  the  chocolate  take  on  a 
liquid  form.  Here  it  goes  to  the  first  tank 
to  stir  it  well,  for  the  chocolate  contains 
much  butter  and  oiL  From  here  it  goes 
through  three  additional  tanks,  each 
making  the  chocolate  finer.  Kow  the  bit- 
ter chocolate  is  ready  for  the  molds.  To 
make  cocoa,  the  butter  and  oil  are  ex- 
tracted in  a  hydraulic  press  and  sugar 
added  when  a  sweet  cocoa  is  desired. 
From  20  to  50  percent  of  the  oil  of  the 
chocolate  is  removed  to  make  the  candy 
bars  which  old  and  young  alike  relish. 

Many  have  come  to  know  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  chocolate  as  well  as  en- 
joy it  for  its  taste  when  mixed  with 
sugar.  The  Creator  has  thus  provided 
for  Ilis  creatures  an  unending  variety 
of  foodstuffs  to  sustain  them  and  grati- 
fy their  varied  appetites. 


Your  Memories  of  New  York 

Did  you  attend  the  International  Assembly  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  Xew  ^ork  city^  July  30- August  G1  Then  you  will  be  interested  in 
retaining  the  pleasant  memories  of  eight  days  packed  with  Christian 
instruction  and  fellowship.  If  you  were  unable  to  get  there^  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  assembly  will  be  to  your  liking. 

This  treasured  information  has  been  preserved  for  you  in  a  com- 
plete 96-page  brochure  of  the  New  York  convention  entitled 

Report  of  Internatmtal  Assembly  of  Jehovah^  s  Witnesses 

Yankee  Stadium^  New  York 

The  report  is  conveniently  prepared  the  same  size  as  Awake!  all  within 
a  stiff  cover^  and  is  available  at  2oc  a  codv.  Order  now. 

WATCIITOWKIi  H:    ,\(l3inis  S(.  llnntUyn    J,   X.  V, 

|~~|  Enclosed  U  2Bc  for  my  ooj>y  of  tbe  Report  of  Intcmaiional  Afisemhly  of  Jchoimh'n  Witn<'sscs. 

P  Enclosed  is  for  „,„-„-.  copit^s  of  the  Report  of  International  Anfi<^.hly  of  Jehovah'^  Witjtt:sses. 

Name - - - Street    _. 

City  .„„-,., .-.-...^.. - ..,. 2ane  ^o, State _ 
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FNESCO  Dlr-ector's  Re^^atlon 

%r  Conoerniniij:  the  U-N".,  a  Nt^vv 
Vork  TirrwH  reporter  i&akl  in  mid- 
June,  '*The  basic  feeling  out  lit^rt* 
is  on<»  of  frustriitioii."  Jfi  this 
atinosphei-e  thf^  direotor-f^onpriil 
of  the  United  Notions  P](1ul*ii- 
tlonnl,  Sf!lentlfi^^  tin<l  Cultmnl  Or- 
^'anizatifin,  I>i\  Jsilnu^  Torrrs 
Bodet.  resi;rned  liEs  position 
((j/]3>  be<?aiise  IJie  ov^aulznUon 
had  ffUlecl  to  draft  a  progrrtm  for 
[»eiioe,  Ordy  aftef  ull  t.li*>  dele- 
tfiites  and  U.N.  jit?ctetary  g**neral 
Trygve  Lie  had  appealed  to  lilm 
to  recorisidi^r  did  hf-  return,  but 
lie  statHd  that  he  had  not  altered 
Ills  view  find  pleailed  with  the 
delegates  to  take  action  to  sal- 
vage the  peaoe. 

Aid  to  Underdeveloped  Nations 
^  The  U.N.  O^nferenreon  Teoii- 
nii'fll  AsslstatK-e  met  ((l/l-)  to 
f'onE^Idev  providing  !itisiHtiiti<<^  to 
imderdevelopiHl  nations,  iind 
Thereliy  to  provid(>  tliem  with 
lusher  strmdards  of  iifr.  More 
ihan  )pliO,(HNMXK»  was  ith^li^i^d  hy 
tifty  (*ouiitriej^.  This  flsiHistunc^^ 
fwldeh  hw^  iHM^n  Sidled  rhe 
'*PoInt  4"  pro^rnm)  huH  Int-liidod 
lit^lplnfT  take  tlie  eensiia  in  Eeusi- 
dor,  settin;^^  up  h  Htntistleal  serv- 
]f'e  In  Bufmtt,  aiding  soil  conser- 
vation In  Tndfa,  and  provldin^^  a 
new  heJiltli  pn>^rjjiii  in  Haiti, 

Censorship  Around  the  World 

^  In   Ottawa^   CanmlHt   a   press 

(6/1^)   of  restrlftioriS  placed  on 
the  press  iu  British  colonies,  and 
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that  in  places  a  freo  press*  was 
"heeet  with  oomiiles:} ties'*.  'Chat 
same  duy  two  persons  in  Spain 
were  senteriwd  to  prison  for  pub- 
JlHhins  a  leallet  artnckin;?  tht^ 
froveninienfs  polieles.  Three  <^ays 
inter  the  Aa-^ooifited  Vi'eftft  puh- 
li#ihe:l  its  semiannual  (-ensor^^hlp 
sitirvey,  which  repoi'ted  that  cen- 
sorship ifi  on  the  increase^  and 
that  controls  have  been  remcived 
In  tlie  Middle  East  but  tightened 
in  Iron  Ciii'tain  countries,  ic  re- 
portefl  that  the  Soviet  Union 
(•(jmpleteiy  controls  its  pres«  and 
that  eommnnifpies  of  foreign 
correspondents  are  often  &up- 
press&Jt  delayt*<l  or  distorte<l,  and 
that  In  satellite  <mintrles  many 
correspondents  have  been  ex- 
pelled. According  to  the  survey, 
rhe  press  is  free  iJi  most  ot  Scan- 
dinavia and  Western  Europe, 
ewept  la  TortugaU  where  th(*  1^- 
chI  press  Is  controlled,  and  Spain, 
w>]or<'  {'erii^ors>iip  extends  lo  the 
]»rcssi,  rjidio,  hooU:^,  movies,  ftnd 
*^Vfn  iU't  cxhihiti^iOH.  Jordan  lias 
close  r-^msoTKUin,  sind  aft  dis- 
pjitcher^  from  Israel  mus^t  hf'ar 
ll^e  iiiijirary  (!i*nHiu"'s  sLatnp.  The 
sdi-vey  farther  .sitated  that  I" 
vjirioits  IjUtiii-Atneriean  countries 
ther'e  tii't:  varying  degrees?  of 
censorship,  and  that  aJthoU^h 
Argentina  ha-s  a  fre*»  press  in 
theory,  in  prii(?tice  the  t'Ovfrn- 
ment's  control  of  newsprint  j>ro- 
vldea  a  control  over  the  presS- 

Jar^  Consider*  "AmMftsla" 

^  The  charges  against  the  now 
defunct  Atneranin  maguz^ne  for 


possesBlng  1 JOO  secret  TJ.  S.  gov- 
ermneut  documents  in  1945  were 
recently  rerlved  by  .  Senator 
McCarthy  In  tils  hunt  for  com- 
munists In  the  State  Department. 
He  had  charged  that  *'wmte 
House  pressure"  delay efl  the  ar- 
rests, "soft  prosecution"  let  the 
defendants  off  easy,  ''espionage" 
was  involved  in  tho  transmJseion 
of  information  to  Russia,  and 
that  former  Invesdgations  have 
been  "whitewashed".  The  grand 
Jury  investigated,  for  two  weeks^ 
and  stated  (G/IS)  that  It  found 
no  evidence  of  the  delay  and  Im- 
propt?r  prosecution  charged  by 
McCarthy,  but  said  that  security 
safeguards  should  be  tightened. 
as  they  are  not  adeqiiate  to 
guard  against  communist  infiltra- 
tion of  government  agencies,  and 
]-ecommended  that  another  Jury 
continue   the    Amt^rania   inquiry. 

Tho  More  Arretted  as  8ple» 

4>  Two  more  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
were  arrested  In  the  chain  of 
events  that  started  In  England 
with  the  conviction  of  the  spy 
Klaus  Fuchs,  and  the  subseQuent 
arrest  In  Philadelphia  of  Harry 
Gold  as  an  actrompHce  of  Fucha 
The  tir&t  was  AIfre<)  Dean  Slack, 
iin  American  chemist,  who  was 
arrestetl  { e>/15 )  ]  n  Syracuse, 
New  York.  lie  repor.tedly  admit- 
ted liiiving  given  Gold  a  sample 
of  a  powerful  secret  explosive 
(rcp^irted  to  ho  "cydonlte",  with 
a  blasting  forc(i  "several  times" 
gi-eater  than  TNT)  iind  data  on 
its  tnanufftcture.  The  second  was 
:v  Xew  Yovk  mactvinlst,  who  was 
aircate<l  (fi/lB)  and  charged  with 
giving  secret  atom  bomb  Jnforniu- 
tEon    to    the   same   Harry   Gold. 

New  DtFiplaced  Persons  Law 

4>  A  new  law,  easing  require- 
ments fur  entrance  into  the  U,  S. 
by  displaced  persona,  was  signed 
liy  Uresident  Traman  (0/16),  It 
increases  the  number  of  persons 
that  can  be  admitted  to  a  post- 
war total  of  4L5,744.  He  praised 
it  us  removing  "discrimlnatfons" 
against  Cuthollcs  and  Jews.  The 
ft>ryi\er  law  required  that  those 
IM>rsons  admitted  mg  displaced 
persons  he  In  camps  In  Germany^ 
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Italf'  or  Awexrta  b^ore  Decem- 
ber 22«  1&45,  wullft  the  new  law 
steps  the  date  forward  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949,  pfOTldlng  tor  the  In- 
elusion  of  Catholics  who  have 
fled  communist  coun  trl  es.  The 
new  law  also  removes  the  pro- 
yialon  that  had  been  called  aritl- 
Jewlsh,  which  retiuired  that  40 
percent  of  the  displaced  persons 
come  from  Baltic  countries. 

Revolt  Crushed  in  Peru 

^  A  bloody  but  brief  revolt 
broke  out  in  Arequlpa,  Peru 
<6/14).  Its  eponsors  claimed  that 
It  was  aimed  at  ending  "the 
tyranny  of  the  Lima  Military 
Jnnta*\  that  hae  ruled  since  Gen- 
eral Odrla  came  to  power  through 
a  1&4S  upriaLng,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  revolt  wae  set 
off  when  Odria  barred  the  oppo- 
sition candidate.  Gen.  Ernf^tti 
Montaffne,  from  the  July  11  presi- 
dential elections.  The  Peruvian 
government  denied  tliis,  liowever^ 
stating  that  Montagne's  registra- 
tion was  disqualified  because  it 
did  not  comply  with  the  lau\ 
The  leader  of  the  uprising  re- 
ported that  his  forces  were  In 
*'full  control"  of  the  central  part 
of  this  second-3arj^:est  city  in 
Pern,  but  the  following  day  the 
military  government  announced 
that  the  revolt  was  crus'lied  an*? 
Its  leaders  Jailed. 

European  Unity 

^  Two  major  issues  in  mid-June 
were  the  proposed  European  Pay- 
ments trniou  (to  provide  a  clear- 
inghouse for  European  curren- 
cies so  that  each  cowitry  <;ould 
buy  what  it  wants  from  other 
cou ntrles  with  wha te ver  Wost 
European  currency  it  mijjht 
have)  and  the  Schumim  plan  for 
pooling  European  coal  and  steel 
production.  Belgium  nnd  Britain 
raised  the  principal  objections  to 
the  Paymeiits  Union,  but  (t  was 
reported  ( 6/17)  that  through 
^'considerable  compronnise"  a  "full 
agreement"  had  been  reached. 
The  project  has  yet  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  governments  In- 
volved^  but  further  major  objec- 
tions were  not  expected. 
As  to  the  Schuman   proposal 


for  pooling  European  indnstry, 

the  Brttish  Labor  party  dropped 
a  bombshell  when  It  spurned  the 
plazi  and  stated  that  a  Socialist 
government  could  not  tie  Itself 
in  with  non-Socialist  govern- 
ments. Prime  Minister  Attiee  was 
put  In  the  embarrassing  position 
of  trying  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence In  Labor  party  policy  and 
Labof  government  policy. 

Leopold  Pays  Homage  to  Pope 

^  Belgium's  exiled  King  I^eo- 
poid,  over  whose  return  the  coun- 
try's Catholics  and  Protefistante 
lijive  bt^n  split  in  three  separate 
elections  this  year,  wns  rect^ived 
In  a  half-hour  uudience  w3th  Pope 
Pius  in  Itome  (6/12).  According 
to  the  Vatican  press .  office,  this 
"Holy  Yeat-'^  visit  was  *'J'or  the 
sole  purpose  of  paylni?  homage  to 
the  Holy  Father"'. 

Spain  Repeats  Frotestont  Ban 

^  Following  a  Protestant  appeal 
to  Genftralisainio  Franco  for  pro- 
tection the  Spanish  government 
rei>ealed  its  ban  on  public  dem- 
onstralionSt  proselytizing  or  prop- 
agandizing by  iJ.ny  except  Ro- 
liijin  Catholics.  The  reperition  of 
the  ban  was  containcfl  in  a  let- 
ter from  the.  MiniHtry  of  (jovern- 
ment  and  added  that  "centers  of 
Masonic  conspiracy  ,  .  .  jiad  tn^en 
discovered  within  the  Protestant 
c*>nter's  span". 

Geimaiis  Join  European  Council 

^  The.  West  German  Dundestaj? 
(parliament)  voted  £20  tO'ir)2  to 
join  the  Council  of  Europe  (nri 
or^aniKatlon  of  European  nutiona 
that  at  present  hag  no  r^l  pow- 
er), Ot^rmau  chancellor  Adenauer 
said  (0/15) t  "Germany's  road  to 
P^urope  is  now  open."  When  tlie 
couQfit  tronvenes  in  Au^ist  U 
W'ill  mark  the  drgt  Gormnn  par- 
tJctpatlon  in  au  international  po 
litical  organJKntlon.  since  the 
Hitler  i^overnment  quit  the 
League  of  Nations  in  193."^. 

South  African  Segregation 

^  The  South  African  racial  seg- 
regation bill  was  passt^  by  the 

House  of  Assemhly   (fl/lS)   by  a 
vote  of  73  t«  EiR  It  was  then  sent 


to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
there.  The  minister  of  lands, 
J.  (j.  Strydom,  said  that  only  by 
such  legislation  "could  the  coun- 
try b^  saved  from  a  blood  hath", 
and  added  that  "only  segregation 
can  preve^nt  the  bastardization  of 
the  white  race'',  The  Moslems, 
who  Tvould  have  a  particular 
area  allotted  to  them,  protested 
(6/11),  saying,  '*our  religion  and 
our  mosques  are  at  stake,"  and 
they  hoped  thst  the  reJiglous  fac- 
tor would  align  all  Islam  on 
their  stde.  The  Transvaal  Indian 
Oonj^rc^s'  W  o  r  k  i  n  g  Oomralttee 
cabled  ail  British  Commonwealth 
prime  ministers  Rslfing  them  to 
exclude  Soutli  Africu  from  the 
Coraniotiwealth  unless  she  ceases 
"tlie  wrongs  being  intiicted  on 
nouwhite  people". 

Jeruaalem  Plan  Fails 

^  The  IT.N.  Trusteeship  Council 
decided  (fi/H)  to  quit  its  five- 
month  attempt  to  international- 
ize Jeruyiilem.  I>eclarlng  its  ef- 
forts a  failure*  it  passed  the 
prol>]em  back  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  study.  Both  Israel 
iLud  Jordan  took  aii  anti- 
internationallziation  stand- 
Moslem  ''Month  of  Kindness*' 

<^  li'or  the  world's  estimated 
221,000,(XX)  Moslems  the  *'holy^' 
month  of  liamadan  began  at 
dawn  on  June  16.  During  the 
month  they  fiSt  dally  from  dawn 
to  dusli,  eat  an  evening  meal 
after  sundown,  and  give  food  and 
clothing  to  the  jxior  In  all  Mos- 
lem (!omraiinities  throughout  the 
world. 

Chinese  Communist  Difficulties 

^  The  head  of  tlu^  Ohintse  Com- 
]]mn1st  government,  Mao  I'^e- 
tungj  announced  (6/13)  that 
1,000,(X)0  Nationalists  have  been 
captured  or  killed  since  the  Na-' 
tionalist  armies  were  defeated, 
and  yet  there  are  still  400,000 
gmuTilltis  harassing  the  Commu- 
nist government.  He  also  told  the 
Chinese  that  they  could  not  ex- 
pect much  relief  from  their  eco- 
nomic woes  for  three  years  or 
more. 
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Nevu  York  Fills  Its  Drinking  Cup 


C  New  York  city's  water  aborta.ge  haa  be^u  a 
popular  topic  of  dificussion  from  coaat  to  coast 
sicca  last  December,  when  tlie  eritical  condition 
wa&  first  announced.  On  June  1, 1950,  the  city  re- 
i*?ASed'  figures  revealinfiT  a  remarkabJe  slaving  in 
water  over  the  ^Lk  months  since  the  firat  of  the 
year  as  a  result  of  an  intcnsiiied  voIunUiry  water 
conservation  program  on  the  part  of  the  eitizens. 
The  first  of  June  had  been  established  as  the 
dcadhne  for  determining  further  rehtrietlons. 
a  Th<>«e"b  *^he  deadline  reveali>d  the  resni'voira 
then  stilt  about  2^2,000,000,000  tf^Lloiis  below  the 
CRpacity  of  253,136,000,000  gallons,  the  picture 
was  declared  infinitely  brigliter  tlian  any  had 
hoped  for  last  December,  From  a  vivtnal  capac- 
ity in  June,  19^9j  tin?  ftupply  dr-Noeutied  surely 
and  rapidly  until  in  Dei-embcr  it  renchrd  u  erit- 
LcaL  low  of  a  supply  only  ^^3.4  percent  fif  capac- 
ity and  all  but  brought  the  eity  to  the  doorway 
of  disaster.  It  was  tiien  that  voluntary  conserva- 
tion took  over.  Behind  pop"uIar  slogans  and 
bath]e?s-ahavele&s  water  holidays^  the  entire  city 
awun^  into  lint.  CommerciaJ  vehicles  freqiaently 
boi'e  aigna  annoiineliig  they  were  either  remain- 
ing dirty  to  save  ivater  or  had  been  washed  from 
an  out"o£-city  supply. 

C  The  final  result^  far  better  than  ima^ued, 
showed  a  Having  by  June  1  of  55,000,000,000  gal- 
lons, representing  an  average  daily  sating  of 
300,000^000  gailous.  To  put  this  in  a  graphic 
water-color  picture,  enonyh  water  u^as  saved  to 
cover  all  of  New  York's  Manhattan  island 
(twenty-two  square  miles)  %vith  twelve  feet  of 
water.  Or,  should  you  prcfeij  with  that  water 
you  cM>uld  create  a  Jake  301  feet  deep  over  all 
o£  Central  Park,  By  June  19  oity  reservoirs 
reached  94-percent  capacity,  to  compare  with 
93,9  pereent  a  year  ago. 

C  Offieials  realized  that  in  order  to  make  the 
water-saving  campaign  a  real  suct-ess  the  aid  of 
timelv  rainfali  would  be  necessary.  In  un  effort 
to  iuBure  the  possibiUty  of  rain,  the  city  torned 
to  artifieia!  rain-making.  tTnder  tlie  direction  of 
meteorologist  Dr.  "Waliace  E.  Howell,  a  program 
of  eprinkling  clouds  surrounding  the  reservoirs 
with  silver  iodide  smoke  was  studied  and  inaugu- 
rated. Through  the  spring  gratifying  rains  did 
eweep  down  upon  the  watersheds  in  the  Catsfcilb 
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and  in  Westchester  county,  asai^tiiig  materiallj 
in  the  water  crisis.  However,  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  for  a  certainty  the  actual  results 
of  the  silver  iodide  on  the  clouds.  Eain-making 
espertii  differed,  and  Dr.  Howell  hiinaelf  haa  con- 
i^istently  refused  to  accept  credit  for  the  rains 
on  behalf  of  his  esperimcntSj  even  in  instances 
where  rain  and  freak  snow  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed his  artificial  cloud  treatmL^nta. 

A  Cardinal  Rwjfe  in 

Where  B^inmaker^  Fear  to  Tread 
a  But  if  Dr,  Howell  was  reticent  or  just  modest 
in  refusing  credit  for  the  rains,  there  was  bne 
who  was  not.  This  is  New  York*s  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman*  On  Deeember  11.  1949,  he  had 
iii?ucd  an  order  through  all  local  CothoUc  church- 
[rieri  to  pray  for  rain.  This  order  was  rescinded 
in  June^  with  fchii^  comment  of  tlie  Chancery  Oflice 
of  the  Archdiotese  of  Kew  York:  *^IIis  Eminence 
said  it  was  evident  that  God  in  His  goodness  and 
jnerey  had  deigned  to  answer  the  prayers  of  His 
humble  scrVi'iTit^  by  granting  sufScient  and  wbole- 
ainnp  rain.'-  WtiLle  to  many  it  might  seem  the 
hei^^ht  of  presumptuousness  for  a  cardinal  to 
claim  credit  for  rainfall,  such  antics  fall  into 
perfect  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  cardinal's 
church  of  grabbing  tiredit  wherever  at  al!  poaaihle, 
C  On  the  matter  of  rain,  none  will  dejiy  the 
Creators  abLlLty  to  bring  it  forth.  And,  further, 
the  Bible  uses  rain  literally  and  figuratively  aa 
a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  blessings  God  can 
shower  down  upon  creatures.  Also,  we  recall  the 
instances  in  tht^  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah  when 
ho  prayed  fli'st  for  the  withholding  of  rain  and 
later  fnr  its  eoniing,  with  precipe  fesults  in  both 
t'jisefl.  (James  ^•,XTjlH)  This  was  no  accident, 
since  the  prophpt^s  prayers  related  directly  to 
i^iatters  in  which  God^a  name  was  involved. 
C  New  Yi>rk'3  water  conservation  program  has 
rertainly  deujou&trated  the  pffeetnal  results  of 
public-spirited  cooperation.  Also,  had  they  ^a 
elected,  the  rainmakers  inight  have  claimed  good 
scientific  grounds  for  a  share  of  the  credit.  Final* 
ly,  there  are  the  cardinal's  claims.  If  they  seem 
to  be  slighted  here,  it  is  only  becanae  there  h 
no  shred  of  evidence  to  indicate  him  as  any 
aort  of  modern  ElLJ«h. 
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The  Feature  Event  of  1950 

Of  all  the  events  schedoled  in  tjiis  momentous  year  of  1950^  the 
one  most  Ri^nificftrt  to  men-of  ^ood  wl]i  is  ibe 

International  Assembly  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

JULY  30 ^AUGUST  6,  1950 


Por  thi^  oi'Cimnrif  ihoiiii^an(}s  of  Ji^hovJib's  "witnewiieii  from  not 
less  than  fifty-tive  nalion?  and  js'arids  of  tli^^  sea  will  converge  ujion 
New  York  city  to  h?arn  riore  of  God's  refJni^em(*n^^v  and  to  bo  better 
equipped  to  o\r^*nd  B'lbk  e<Jucatii*n  lo  oUiers-  You  m*^  cordinHy  m~ 
vited  to  attend  all  nl'  tlio  sr^ssions  of  itiis  gathmtic  ol'  V^o<  jparin;: 
ppoplt^,  Kf^p^fiaily  dn  ve  iir^e  yon  to  lieai*: 

Can  You  Live  Forever  in  Happiness  on  Earth? 

Free  Public  Bible  DiscourHv  />// 

N.  H.  KNORR 

SUNDAY      AUGUST  6  3  P. 

YANKEE  STADIUM 

New  York  City 

If  ynii  sirp  intcTcsrc'd  in  living  your  lii'i?  to  tlie  fiili;  if  you  yearn 
for  everljistins:  ]iiV  on  earili,  then  by  all  mofins  lifar  iliis  MjlighJeninc 
disrussioB, 

.RepidpiiU  of  New  York  city  and  vio:nity  may  h^wr  'Vim  You  Live 
Forover  in  .Miipp3n*\=iH  oj)  l^iirtli?'*  Vv  iorinj;  Xo\ 

%adio  Station       WBBR        B30  on  your  dial 

Far  funtMT  information  rekitiv»  to  llf* 

\VATCH  this:  page 
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Blasting  Catholicism's  Iron  Curtain 

The  fight  in  the  interests  of  freedom  of  worship 
continues  in  the  province  of  Quebec 


Murder  Without  Motive 

What  goads  on  those  who  kill  only  in  response  to  an  urge? 


Some  History  and  Facts  on 

Wine-Making 

Did  you  know  the  world's  vineyards  are  supported 

by  American  roots? 


Entering  the  New  Earth 

Prospect  of  joy  and  life  everlasting 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

New0  Aources  th&t  are  able  to  keep  you  AWdke  io  the  viidl  Issues 
.  f  oiir  times  must  l>c  ucifettered  by  censorship  and  selHsh  inf^srests* 
"Awake  r'  ha»  no  fcttfirs.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facta.  It  iisf  not  bound  W  political  ambitions  or  obligations^  it  is 
unhatnpered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  j^oumal  keep*  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  intejriiy  to  truth. 

MAwakeT'  usej  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 

them*  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents^  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  foui*  corners  of  the  eajrth  their  unccn  sored,  on  "-the- scenes 
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mbumers  and  gtrcngthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  v/orld,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 
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BLASTING  CATHOLICISM'S  IRON  CURTAIN 


By  "Awalc«!"  corr«ipondent  in  Conada 

ALTHOUGH  the  Catholic  province  of 
Quebec  has  dropped  an  iron  curtain 
around  her  borders  to  prevent  free  dis- 
cussion*  freedom  of  worship  and  freedom 
of  the  press  within  her  boundaries,  there 
is  now  great  chagrin  among  the  supportf  rs 
of  this  oppressive  policy.  For  this  iron  cur- 
tain is  buckling  and  breaking  apart  be- 
fore a  power  which  no  men  or  conspiracy 
of  men  can  withstand.  This  power  ema- 
nates from  Almighty  God.  The  Vatican  has 
loudly  inveighed  against  the  iron  curtain 
raised  by  godless  communism;  yet  her 
own  policies,  where  she  is  able  to  enforce 
them,  create  an  airesting  paralieJ  with 
those  of  totalitarian  Russia.  Communism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  are  at  one  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  Jehovah's  witnesses , 
from  being  free  to  preach  the  gospel  in- 
side their  boundaries.  Just  as  Jehovah's 
witnesses  have  never  been  able  to  freely 
engage  in  their  evangelistic  work  in  Soviet 
Russia,  so  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  them  from  freely  wor- 
shiping God  in  Roman  Catholic  controlled 
areas  such  as  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  iron  curtain  of  Quebec  is  established 
by  false  propaganda  against  those  who 
dare  to  disagree,  boycott  of  business,  cen- 
sorship gag  laws,  imprisonment,  tlireats, 
riots  and  mobbing  of  those  not  approved 
by  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

The  basic  philosophy  on  which  Roman 
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Catholicism  and  Russian  communism  jus- 
tify theii*  actions  dubs  them  as  totalitarian 
twins  with  different  names.  Says  commu- 
nist lawyer  Vyshinsky:  "In  our  State  there 
is  not  and  of  course  cannot  be  any  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  prfiss,  eta,  for  the 
enemies  of  Socialism."  The  Jesuit  Cwilitd 
Catolica  shows  the  same  spirit  of  bigoted 
intolerance : 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  ,  .  .  must 
demand  the  right  of  freedom  for  herself 
alone.  ...  in  a  state  where  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  Catholic,  the  Church  will 
require  that  legal  existence  be  denied  to 
error  [Le.,  any  belief  other  than  Catholic], 
and  that  if  religious  minorities  actually 
exist  they  shall  have  only  a  de  facto  exist- 
enee  without  opportunity  to  spread  their 
belief,  .  .  ,  In  some  countries^  Catholics 
will  be  obliged  to  ask  full  religious  free- 
dom for  all,  resigned  at  being  forced  to 
co-habitate  where  they  alone  should  right- 
fully be  allowed  to  live.  .  .  .  The  Church 
cannot  blush  for  her  own  want  of  toler- 
ance, as  she  asserts  it  in  principle  and 
applies  it  in  practice/' 

Whoever  couldn't  blush  after  a  state- 
ment revealing  such  bigotry  surely  is  be- 
yond shame.  Freedom  for  themselves  they 
demand  as  a  right;  for  all  others  they 
deny  as  a  righ|.  Where  they  are  in  a  mi- 
nority they  demand  minority  rights;  where 
they  are  in  a  majority  then  the  minorities 
have  no  rights.   Criticism,   censure,   fair 


comment,  or  even  a  plain  statement  of  the 
facts,  ihey  cannot  stand  and  will  not  toler- 
ate. It  is  as  the  great  Expounder  of  true 
freedom  said: 

*'And  this  is  the  judgment:  Because  the 
light  is  come  into  the  world  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  the  light.  For  their 
works  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doth 
evil  hateth  the  light  and  cometh  not  to 
the  light,  that  his  works  may  not  be  re- 
proved. But  he  that  doth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light,  that  his  works  may  be  made 
manifest:  because  they  are  done  in  God" 
— John  3:19-21,  Douay. 

Neither  Roman  Catholicism  nor  com- 
munism has  learned  the  salutary  rule  for 
freedom  of  worship  announced  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  great  judge  Gamaliel: 
"Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone:  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought:  but  if  it  be 
of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 
—Acts  5:38,  39. 

Authorities  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
have  done  everything  within  their  power 
to  deny  Jehovah's  witnesses  freedom  of 
worship^  and  have  even  tried  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  province.  It  was  reported  in  the 
Montreal  ^iar,  December  4,  1946;  ''War 
without  mercy  on  the  Witnesses  of  Jeho- 
vah was  the  content  of  an  order  to  Pro- 
vincial Police  by  Premier  Maurice  Duples- 
sis.  .  ,  .  He  said  he  intended  to  employ 
most  rigorous  methods  against  those  who, 
under  the  name  of  Witnesses  of  Jehovah, 
were  spreading  propaganda.'*  In  a  vicious 
attempt  to  smear  and  misrepresent  he  ful- 
minated: ^'Communists,  Nazis  and  those 
persons  who  are  propagandists  for  the  in- 
sidious campaign  of  the  Witnesses  of  Je- 
hovah will  be  treated  as  they  deserve  to 
be  treated,  because  under,  the  Union  Na- 
tionale  government  there  is  and  there  will 
be  no  compromise  with  such  persons." 

In  commenting  on  these  misrepresenta- 


tions the  Glace  Bay  Gazette  rsEnarked: 
"Now  even  a  man  who  has  the  most  ele- 
mentary understanding  of  politics  will  im- 
mediately acknowledge  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  relationship  between  Com- 
munisnl,  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  German 
Nazism.  Why  should  Duplessis,  where  a 
question  of  differences  in  religious  beliefs 
was  involved,  raise  an  issue  and  Jink  to- 
gether Communism,,  the  Witnesses  and 
Nazism?  Mr.  DupJessis  very  deliberately 
selected  this  occasion  to  focus  violent 
antipathy  to  the  religious  ^roup  through 
the  Communists.  Nazism  is  a  shadow  is- 
sue in  Canada  today,  unless  we  may  con- 
sider the  Quebec  premier's  actions  as  a  re- 
flection of  its  technique.  .  .  .  His  incon- 
sistency on  these  issues  is  notorious,  for 
his  voice  was  silent  when  Adrien  Arcand 
and  Camillien  Houde,  with  fascist  utter- 
ances, rade  roughshod  over  the  laws  of 
Quebec  and  of  Canada,  the  laws  that  he 
hypocritically  defends  at  this  time." 

At  the  instigation  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral  's  department  hundreds  of  charges 
against  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  laid  un- 
der provincial  statutes  and  even  some  new 
statutes  passed  with  the  avowed  object  of 
stopping  their  gospel-preaching,  "Their 
circulates  are  seditious,"  roared  DupEessis. 
This  charge  was  nothing  new  to  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  The  great  Book  of  Freedom  re- 
cords that  faithful  servants  of  God  have 
been  meeting  this  false  charge  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  (See  Ezra  4:15, 
19;  Acts  24:5J  Modem-day  Jehovah^s  wit- 
nesses count  it  an  honor  to  stand  in  com- 
pany with  many  other  faithful  fighters  for 
freedom  of  worship  in  times  past  who  have 
beeh  charged  with  the  same  offense;  for 
example,  Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah,  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  and  Christ  Jesus  the  Messiah,  to 
mention  a  few. 

One  of  these  sedition  cases,  involving 
Minister  Aime  Boucher,  eventually  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  where  the 
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campaign  of  persecution  and  misrepresen- 
tation against  Jehovah's  witnesses  re- 
ceived a  Revere  setback.  (See  Awake! 
April  8,  1950,)  The  Supreine  Court  re- 
versed the  conviction,  and  Mn  Jiistice  Rand 
roundly  denounced  the  failure  of  justice 
behind  Roman  Catholicism's  iron  curtain 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  said:  "For 
this  exercis^  of  what  has  been  taken  for 
granted  to  be  the  unchallengeable  rights 
of  Canadians,  [Jehovah's  witnesses]  have 
been  assaulted  and  beaten  and  their  Bi- 
bles and  publications  torn  up  and  de- 
stroyed, by  individuals  and  by  mobs;  .  .  . 
whatever  they  did  was  done  peaceably, 
and,  as  they  saw  it,  in  the  way  of  bringing 
the  light  and  peace  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  That 
is  to  say  that  their  acts  were  lawful," 

With  Quebec  declared  "open"  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  press  and  worship,  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  were  quick  to  inform  the 
people  both  within  and  without  Quebec 
that  the  iron  curtain  had  been  cracked 
open.  This  was  done  in  a  special  issue  of 
Avxike!  which  toJd  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  Joliette  kidnaping,  and  con- 
tained two  other  articles  dealing  with  par- 
ticular claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  A  special  distribution  campaign 
was  organized,  and  Jehovah's  witnesses, 
nearly  19»000  strong,  swarmed  across  Can- 
ada with  the  news.  All  were  voluntary 
workers  giving  their  time  without  remu- 
neration to  make  known  the  truth* 

The  question  was  alive  and  the  people 
were  interested.  Many  were  incensed  at 
the  assaults  on  civil  liberties  which  had 
taken  place.  The  first  printing  of  the  mag- 
azine was  gone  almost  as  quickly  as  it  ar- 
rived and  a  second  printing  too  disap- 
peared like  a  prairie  snowdrift  before  the 
warm  spring  chinook.  Over  500,000  copies 
of  the  magazine,  half  of  them  in  French, 
were  distributed  throughout  Canada,  in- 
cluding   Quebec.    This    distribution    was 


greater  than  thait  o£  the  largest  Canadian 
magazine. 

Prominent  citizens  such  as  doctors,  law- 
yers»  judges,  newspaper  editors,  legisla- 
tors, etc.,  all  were  delivered  copies  of  the 
special  publication.  On  the  street  comers, 
from  house  to  house,  through  stores  and 
offices  the  distribution  went. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  approximate- 
ly 1,200  full-time  and  part-time  ministers 
took  part  in  the  di&trihutloti,  Ey  a  tni^hty 
effort  they  distributed  in  the  province 
more  than  225,000  copies  of  Awakeli  The 
holes  in  the  iron  curtain  gape  larger  and 
larger.  The  facts  and  the  light  of  truth  went 
into  the  province  to  the  delight  of  many 
people  who  are  there.  By  day  and  by  night 
the  distribution  went  on.  During  the  day- 
time the  magazines  were  distributed  in  the 
cities  like  Montreal  and  Quebec*  In  the 
evenings,  smaller  towns  and  villages  were 
visited.  One  hundred  and  fifty  smaller 
municipalities  were  liberally  saturated 
with  the  special  issue.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts Jehovah's  witnesses  sometimes  trav- 
eled with  horse  and  buggy  over  incred- 
ibly bad  roads,  sometimes  driving  thirty 
miles  to  reach  many  farms. 

This  distribution  of  Awake!  was  not 
done  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  ill- 
feeling  in  Quebec,  for  Jehovah's  witnesses 
do  not  hate  the  people  there.  Their  only 
object  is  to  help  them.  If  they  don't  want 
to  read  the  literature  tciade  s.v6.ilabrlB  tor 
them,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  do 
so.  Surely  it  is  not  wrong  to  let  the  people 
choose  for  themselves!  For  has  not  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  itself  sent  its  mis- 
sionaries into  all  countries,  many  of  which 
have  had  their  own  religion?  Some  of  such 
missionaries  who  have  been  persecuted  or 
killed  have  even  been  canonized  as  saints. 

Quebec  Reaction 

This  monumental  distribution  of  non- 
Roman  Catholic  literature,  probably  the 
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greatest  in  the  history  of  the  province, 
caused  a  tremendous  reaction  among  the 
people  of  Quebec.  The  facts  revealed  by 
Aioake!  were  discussed  in  the  homes,  in 
restaurants,  on  trains  and  busses,  in  the 
press,  and  adversely  in  the  pulpits.  Letters 
were  written  to  the  press  and  also  to  the 
Society*s  office.  Some  of  these — invariably 
unsigned — were  filthy  and  obscene,  prod- 
ucts of  the  low  minds  that  spawned  them. 
Some  magazines  returned  weren*t  even  fit 
to  handle.  But  not  all  were  like  this.  Many 
persons  were  surprisingly  stirred  and  in- 
tereste<J  in  the  information  received,  and 
disgusted  with  the  hypocritical  law  en- 
forcement of  the  province.  Requests  for 
subscriptions  to  The  Watchtower  were 
received  from  very  unlikely  parts  of  Que- 
bec, including  Joliette  itself. 

One  Quebec  hotel  owner  was  so  dis- 
turbed at  the  disgraceful  kidnaping  of  the 
two  lady  evangelists  at  Joliette  that  he 
invited  them  to  come  and  take  a  free  room 
at  his  hotel,  A  student  at  a  Catholic  col- 
lege in  Montreal  wrote  to  ask  for  addi- 
fional  Bibles  and  Bible  literature,  which  he 
wanted  delivered  to  him  anonymously  in 
order  that  they  would  not  be  confiscated. 

He  said:   "I  am  a  student  at  St. 

College  and  I  have  read  your  pamphlet 
Awake!  Frankly  you  have  convinced  me 
that  your  religion  is  good.  I  have  seen 
these  poor  missionaries  molested  by  vul- 
gar men  who  wanted  to  violate  them.  Poor 
girls!  God  sees  them  and  knows  how  to 
recompense  them.  So  it  is  probable  that 
I  w'lYL  become  one  of  you,  but  please  send 
me  your  Bible  (which  t  have  been  told 
about)  as  well  as  your  literature  and 
everything  about  Jehovah*s  witnesses*  re- 
ligion which  will  soon  be  mine." 

A  lawyer  in  Quebec  city  was  so  dis- 
turbed about  the  level  to  which  law  en- 
forcement had  sunk  that  at  his  own  ex- 
pense he  telephoned  the  Society's  Toronto 
office  about  it  He  wanted  to  be  allowed  to 


appear  in  some  of  the  cases  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  free  of  charge.  He  felt  that  ap- 
pearance of  a  Catholic  lawyer  in  these 
cases  would  demonstrate  to  those  respon- 
sible for  this  persecution  that  many  Cath- 
olics were  not  in  favor  of  it.  ''Why,"  he 
said,  "to  oppose  things  like  that  woidd  be 
a  benefit  to  the  French  Canadian  people  as 
well  as  to  Jehovah's  witnesses-  I  think  it 
is  shameful!" 

One  of  the  ministers  of  the  Quebec  city 
congregatioji  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  was 
called  by  telephone  to  visit  a  family  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  Jehovah*s  witnesses. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  home  he  found  a 
young  man  acquaintance  of  theirs  who 
had  read  a  copy  of  Awake!  He  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  immediately  set  out  to  get 
in  touch  with  Jehovah's  witnesses.  He  was 
the  ninth  person  who  had  read  that  par- 
ticular  copy  of  the  magazine;  it  had  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  other  appre- 
ciative readers.  This  young  man  was  glad 
to  have  a  part  in  the  campaign  and  dis- 
tributed thirty-five  copies  himself. 

In  one  Quebec  town  the  chief  of  police 
had  the  members  of  the  force  go  around 
the  town  and  gather  up  the  magazines 
after  the  distributors.  When  the  witnesses 
were  brought  into  his  office  he  pleaded 
with  them  to  stop.  He  said,  "The  priests 
and  the  lawyers  have  been  after  me  to 
prosecute  you  but  I've  told  them,  IVe  been 
watching  these  cases  in  other  towns  and 
Jehovah  always  wins,*' 

When  the  witnesses  went  to  Brompton- 
ville,  north  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  they 

heard  the  fire  siren  shriek  out.  Tli inking 
this  would  call  off  any  possible  interfer- 
ence, they  proceeded  to  distribute  the  mag- 
azines, only  to  find  that  this  was  not  for 
a  fire  at  all.  It  was  a  prearranged  signal  to 
announce  to  the  police  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses were  in  town.  Regardless  of  this 
the  magazines  were  placed  and  no  arrests 
made. 
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Riot  at  Shawinigan  Falls 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign,  on 
April  12,  1950,  a  disgraceful  riot  toolc 
place  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec.  A 
chapel  owned  by  a  small  Protestant  sect 
known  as  the  Christian  Brethren  was 
wrecked  by  a  large  mob  of  French  Roman 
Catholics,  Chairs^  furniture.  Bibles,  every- 
thing in  the  place  was  completely  de- 
stroyed* E^en  a  car  parked  outside  was 
wrecked.  Crazy  mob  rule  held  sway  in  the 
town  for  two  hours,  yet  the  police  stood 
by  and  did  not  make  a  single  arrest.  A 
well-known  columnist,  J*  V,  McAree, 
summed  up  the  matter: 

'"The  State,  not  the  church,  is  the  final 
judge  of  what  is  permissible  in  the  name 
of  religion.  In  Quebec  what  is  permissible 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  church  able 
to  muster  the  largest  mob  at  any  given 
place  and  time.  So  we  see  the  Christian 
Brethren  abused  by  a  Quebec  gathering 
while  the  police  stand  by  either  helpless  or 
approving.  The  mayor  of  Shawinigan  Falls 
remarked  of  the  disorders  that  he  regret- 
ted them  chiefly  because  they  gave  the 
town  a  bad  name.  Apparently  it  was  not 
the  outrages  committed  against  a  group  of 
Christian  people  whose  only  offense  seems 
to  be  that  their  religious  views  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  majority  in  Quebec. 
He  apologized  for  the  police  saying  that 
there  were  so  many  in  the  mob  that  the 
officers  of  the  law  were  powerless.  In  other 
words  the  offenses  committed  were  so 
grave  and  so  general  that  they  could  nei- 
ther be  checked  nor  punished.  . . .  Canadi- 
an law  has  not  stood  aside  apologetically 
while  the  Doukhobors  demonstrated,  .  ,  . 
It  was  different  in  Quebec  where  the  law- 
breakers were  members  of  a  powerful  ma- 
jority. Quebec  has  a  record  of  persistent 
persecution  of  religious  sectaries." 

The  local  priest,  Monsignor  Trudel,  said 
of  the  incident:  *'This  is  assuredly  regret- 
table and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 


tianity. We  cannot  but  disapprove  of  re- 
course to  such  acts.  For  the  good  of  peace, 
the  reputation  of  our  province  and  the  re- 
spect of  our  compatriots  in  foreign  lands, 
we  prescribe  a  pacific  attitude.  Let  us  be 
prudent  in  order  not  to  play  the  game  of 
the  sect.  Let  us  remain  neutral." 

For  such  a  disgraceful  and  outrageous 
riot  this  milk-and-water  statement  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  disapproval.  His  real  fear 
seems  to  be  that  because  of  the  openings 
in  the  iron  curtain,  the  world  will  get  to 
know  about  it.  After  such  barbarous  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  his  parishioners  he 
thinks  they  should  "remain  neutral".  Ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words.  Why  didn't 
he  recommend  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
thugs  and  hoodlums  be  prosecuted  at  law? 
The  police  were  there  and  must  have 
known  many  in  the  mob.  This  statement 
pretends  to  disapprove  but  carefully  avoids 
any  recommendation  that  would  prevent 
its  recurrence. 

Mayor  Roy  of  Shawinigan  Falls  said  he 
believed  the  incident  was  provoked  by  a 
French-language  pamphlet  entitled  Awake! 
which  was  distributed  prior  to  the  riot.  It 
was  "regrettable  but  unavoidable".  An 
effort  was  made  to  excuse  these  actions  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity — the  people  were  to  be  excused — 
they  really  hadn't  intended  to  harm  the 
Christian  Brethren,  they  had  mistaken 
them  for  Jehovah's  witnesses!  That,  of 
course,  made  everything  all  right. 

This  explanation  may  have  sounded 
quite  logical  to  the  warped  mind  of  a  man 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law,  but  who  is  only 
sorry  about  the  incident  because  it 
brought  bad  publicity.  However,  it  surely 
exploded  a  torch  of  indignation  through- 
out CanadfiL. 

Speaking  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  the  Ot- 
tawa Citi:sen  said,  April  18: 

"Persecution  gives  color  to  its  denuncia- 
tions of  Quebec's  'burning  hate'.  Encour- 
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egfid  Tyy  publicity,  the  sect  redoubles  Its 
zea],  Roman  Catholicism  begins  to  acquire 
an  undignified  resemblance  to  an  elephant 
frightened  by  a  mouse, 

"The  fundamental  issue,  however,  is  re- 
ligious freedom.  Small  sects  have  just  as 
much  right  as  great  churches  to  make  con- 
verts if  they  can.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  whose  organizations  began  as 
persecuted  sects,  are  quick  to  protest  reii- 
gious  persecution  in  other  lands.  They 
should  be  alert  to  champion  tolerance  in 
Canada, 

".  ,  .  The  sectarians  are  within  their 
rights  to  preach  and  publish  their  beliefs. 
Those  who  dislike  them  have  the  alter- 
native of  discussion  or  silence.  The  preser- 
vation of  personal  freedom  in  an  orderly 
society  requires  the  concern  of  all  Cana- 
dians, Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
English-speaking  or  French-speaking.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  Quebec's  leaders  in 
government,  religion  and  education  to  in- 
sist on  respect  for  the  laws  and  protection 
for  civil  liberties.'* 

The  Peterborough  Examiner  remarked, 
April  19:  "At  a  time  when  the  sending  of 
a  Canadian  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  Js 
under  serious  discussion  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  should  be  so  many  acts  of  per- 
secution of  religious  minorities  in  Quebec. 
Lievitably  the  impression  is  created  that 
if  Catholic  influence  in  Canada  were  to 
spread,  such  intolerance  would  spread  with 
it  ,  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadi- 
ans will  feel  that  unless  this  sort  of  perse- 
cution is  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it 
has  the  tacit  approval  from  the  Church  of 
which  the  Vatican  is  the  guiding  agency. 
.  .  ,  Any  inclination  to  turn  Quebec  into 
a  Spain  or  Portugal  within  the  confines  of 
this  Dominion  will  split  the  country  with 
a  fury  which  will  not  abate  for  centuries, 
Quebec,  which  has  prospered  under  toler- 
ance, must  learn  that  Canada's  freedom  of 


religion  and  civil  liberty  does  not  stop  at 
her  boundaries." 

It  is  evident  from  this  editorial  that  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  are  not  alone  in  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  iron  curtain 
which  essays  to  stop  freedom  at  the  Que- 
bec border. 

Burn  Them!  Don't  Read  Them/ 

In  an  effort  to  weld  the  rents  in  the  iron 
curtain  with  a  soider  of  prejudice,  the 
Catholic  press  and  priests  screamed :  "Bum 
these  magazines!  They  are  designed  to 
poison  the  populace!  Put  them  in  the  fire! 
They  are  full  of  errors  and  lies,  not  fit  to 
read!"  It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  bum 
the  literature  than  to  try  to  provide  think- 
ing people  witli  an  answer  to  the  burning, 
indisputable  facts. 

At  Hull,  Quebec,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children  were  given  time  out  from  school 
to  collect  and  bum  copies  of  the  P][;ench 
Awake!  The  priest  said:  *'Many  calls  were 
received  from  parents  requesting  that  the 
youngsters  be  allowed  to  collect  the  litera- 
ture." A  moment's  reflection  will  make 
this  distortion  obvious.  If  these  people 
were  mainly  opposed,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  collect  it>  as  it  would  not  be  read 
in  any  event.  It  was  the  priest  who  wanted 
it  collected  because  he  knew  a  lot  of  people 
did  want  to  read.  The  Hull  priest  described 
the  Awake!  as  anti-CathoJic.  SureJy  he  did 
not  think  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  was  anti-Catholic  and  un- 
fit for  the  people  to  read!  The  Joliette  af- 
fair was  a  statement  of  facts  brought  to 
pass  by  his  good  Knights  of  Columbus.  Is 
reporting  what  they  do  anti-Catholic? 

An  editorial  entitled  'Toor  Citizenship 
In  Some  Schools"  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen^ 
May  13,  remarked  of  the  burnings:  ''Creat- 
ing a  row  is  the  tactic  of  rowdies,  whose 
conduct  is  no  credit  to  any  cause  or  coun- 
try. Similarly  inciting  children  to  the  cere- 
monial burning  of  the  pamphlets  of  a  reli- 
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gious  sect,  as  has  been  done  in  mord  than 
one  Quebec  municipality^  is  encouraging 
them  to  act  like  vandals. . . .  calm  thought 
flhould  convince  any  adult  of  the  folly  of 
these  reactions  to  unpopular  doctrines.  In 
principle  such  conduct  shows  intolerance 
of  freedom  of  expression,  as  well  as  refusal 
to  think." 

Rehearing  in  Sedition  Case 

Awalce!  announced  the  successful  appeal 
of  the  Boucher  sedition  ease  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  quashed  the  con- 
viction. However,  the  victory  was  incom- 
plete in  that  three  of  the  five  judges  ordered 
a  new  trial,  only  two  voting  for  outright 
acquittal.  Hoping  to  get  a  majority  ruling 
for  acquittal^  Jehovah's  witnesses  request- 
ed a  rehearing  of  the  case  before  the  full 
bench  of  nine  justices.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  on  June  9, 12  and  13  the  case 
was  reargued  before  the  full  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  Decision  is 
awaited. 


Concerning  this  case  Newsweek^June  1^, 
1950,  said:  "In  Quebec  more  than  1,000 
cases  against  the  Witnesses — about  ICX) 
of  them  similar  to  the  Boucher  case — are 
waiting  for  the  court's  decision.  As  an- 
noyed as  some  Canadians  may  be  with  the 
tactics  of  the  sect,  they  are  also  uneasy 
about  the  way  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis 
of  Quebec  uses  his  police  for  political  and 
religious  purposes.  A  court  decision  clearly 
defining  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  free 
expression  in  good  faith  would  meet  with 
few  objections  across  the  country/* 

Many  liberty-loving  Canadian  citizens 
both  within  and  without  Quebec  are  out- 
raged at  the  efforts  to  deny  fundamental 
freedoms  there.  They  will  rejoice  at  this 
case  as  a  new  assault  on  the  iron  curtain. 
Should  it  be  successful  and  bring  about 
complete  acquittal,  it  will  be  a  major  vic- 
tory in  the  cause  of  Canadian. liberty,  a 
new  bulwark  protecting  the  freedom  of  all 
citizens. 
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Dominican  Republic 
Tramples  Freedom  Underf 

NUMBERED  among  the  mighty  ruling 
powers  who  have  solemnly  vowed  to 
uphold  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  little  country  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  the  Caribbean,  In  signing  this  charter 
at  San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1945,  and  in 
depositing  its  ratification  pf  such  document 
a  few  months  Jater  on  September  4,  the 
official  voice  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  heard  repeating  these  words  of  the 
charter's  preamble:  ''We  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  determined  * , .  to  reaffirm 
faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 


of  nations  large  and  small  <  .  .  have  re- 
solved to  combine  our  efforts  to  accomplish 
these  aims,"  Under  its  *Tur poses  and  Prin- 
ciples", set  forth  in  Chapter  I,  Article  1, 
paragraph  3,  this  charter  declares  that  the 
determination  of  its  signatory  powers  is 
^'to  achieve  international  cooperation  ,  ,  , 
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In  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  ftindamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion'*. 

That  is  a  most  solemn  and  forthright 
pledge  guaranteeing  that  the  fundamental 
and  basic  freedonj  of  man  to  worship  the 
Almighty  God,  whose  name  alone  is  Jeho- 
vah, wiU  he  upheld  and  protected.  It  is 
shocking  news,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  the  first  nation  in 
the  Western  bloc  to  break  these  vows.  On 
June  21,  at  10  a.m.,  that  government  dis- 
solved the  Christian  organization  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses,  placed  their  preaching 
work  under  ban,  and  forbade  them  to  meet 
together  or  tell  others  about  the  Bible  and 
God's  glorious  kingdom  of  righteousness. 
This  drastic  order  was  signed  by  J,  Anto- 
nio Hungria,  secretary  of  state  of  the  in- 
terior and  police. 

Such  assassination  of  freedom  is  even 
more  difficult  to  understand  in  view  uf  the 
Dominican's  own  constitution,  which,  if 
we  are  to  believe  what  it  says,  also  guaran- 
tees its  citizens  the  basic  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  as  he  commands.  This  constitu- 
tion, as  promulgated  January  10,  1942,  un- 
der Title  II,  Section  1,  dealing  with  ''In- 
dividual Rights",  says,  in  paragraphs  3  and 
5,  that  the  people  may  enjoy  the  "freedom 
of  conscience  and  of  worship,  without 
other  limitation  than  the  respect  due  to 
public  order  and  good"  customs".  Also,  the 
people  have  "the  right  to  express  thought 
without  subjection  to  previous  censure". 
The  limitation  in  this  regard  being:  "The 
law  shall  establish  sanctions  applicable  to 
those  who  attack  the  honor  of  individuals, 
the  social  order,  or  the  public  peace/' 

Reasons  for  Ban 

But  were  Jehovah ^s  witnesses  banned 
because  they  upset  ''public  order  and  good 
customs",  or  because  they  attacked  "the 
honor  of  individuals,  the  social  order,  or 


the  public  peace"?  Not  at  all!  As  stated  in 
the  order  issued  by  Senor  Hungria,  the 
witnesses  were  outlawed  because  they  re- 
fuse to  take  part  In  "the  politics  or  elec- 
tionSj  local,  national  or  international", 
obey  the  law  of  the  land  only  "if  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
righteousness",  refuse  to  join  "the  armed 
forces  of  the  republic",  and  refrain  "from 
rendering  veneration  to  the  flag,  a  symbol 
of  the  excellence  of  the  fatherland", 

Christ  did  not  dabble  in  the  local  politics 
of  Palestine  or  in  the  Roman  Empire*s  in- 
ternational affairs.  Christ,  the  Righteous 
One,  refused  to  obey  every  law  contrary 
to  God's  just  and  righteous  laws.  Christ 
did  not  join  Caesar's  army  but  stuck  to 
his  assigned  job  of  preaching  and  teaching 
the  good  news  about  God*s  kingdom. 

The  above  reasons  given  for  the  action 
taken  against  these  Christian  witnesses 
puts  the  Dominican  Republic  in  a  very 
ridiculous  position.  For  example,  tn  order 
to  be  recognized  as  a  "legal"  organization, 
do  Jehovah^s  witnesses  have  to  join  some 
political  party  that  might  in  time  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government?  If  it  is  an 
offense  to  obey  laws  in  harmony  with  jus- 
tice and  righteousness,  do  the  witnesses 
have  to  disobey  all  such  laws  in  order  to 
have  their  freedom?  Which  is  a  better 
course  to  fol]ow:  obey  God's  law,  refuse  to 
kill,  and  live  peaceably  with  all  people,  or 
violate  God's  law,  join  the  armies  of  this 
warring  world,  and  be  found  killing  each 
other  should  another  war  come,  even  as 
Catholics  killed  Catholics  and  Protestants 
killed  Protestants  in  the  last  war  while  the 
clergy  on  both  sides  prayed  to  the  same 
god  for  victory?  May  men  not  have  con- 
scientious objections? 

Saluting  a  flag  is  no  evidence  of  loyalty. 
The  worst  seditionists  and  traitors  are  all 
flag-saluters.  Jehovah's  witnesses,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  all  due  respect  to  the  flag 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  even  as  they 
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do  to  the  iQags  of  other  nations,  for  such 
are  images,  symbols  or  emblems  of  the 
civil  powers.  But  because  flags  are  images 
or  symbols,  true  Christians  cannot  bow 
down  to,  worship  or  venerate  them,  God's 
law,  the  Bible,  strictly  prohibits  Christians 
from  engaging  in  all  such  forms  of  idola- 
try under  penalty  of  death.  This  is  why  the 
Lord 's  witnesses,  wh ile  respecting  and 
honoring  the  flag,  at  the  same  time  refuse 
to  worship  it  as  an  idol.  And  let  it  be  em- 
phasized that  such  course  of  faithfulness 
to  God  in  no  way  jeopardizes  the  security 
of  the  state.  Neither  does  it  cause  rebellion 
or  disorder  among  the  people.  Instead,  it 
is  a  course  that  makes  for  peace  and  life. 

Just  Scraps  of  Paper? 

From  an  analysis  of  this  Dominican  ban 
against  Jehovah's  witnesses  it  is  obvious 
that  the  charges  are  only  excuses  used  as 
a  pretext  for  ridding  the  island  of  these 
f altV^ul  Christians*  B-at  v^hy  and  fox  *w\\a\ 
reason?  And  who  is  back  of  it?  Well,  why 
and  for  what  reason  and  who  was  back  of 
the  false  charge  of  sedition  brought  against 
Christ?  To  be  sure,  it  was  the  state  by  the 
hand  of  Pontius  Pilate  that  ordered  Christ 
killed,  but  behind  such  action  were  the 
pious  religious  clergy,  the  hypocritical 
priests,  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  that  day. 

So  also  a  modem  parallel  is  found  in  this 
Dominican  case.  For  some  time  prior  to 
the  actual  banning  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  agitated  to 
have  them  suppressed.  They  preached 
against  the  witnesses  from  their  pulpits, 
they  stirred  up  Catholic  Action,  they  had 
circulars  distributed  accusing  Jehovah's 
witnesses  of  being  communists.  Of  course, 
such  charge  is  a  black  lie,  as  proved  con- 
clusively by  the  report  from  Poland  pub- 
lished on  the  following  page*  Moreover, 
when  Senor  Hungria  issued  his  order  ban- 
ning the  witnesses,  with  him  in  his  office 
was  a  white-robed  Jesuit  priest. 


The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  priest- 
ridden,  church-and-state  dictatorship,  as 
intolerant  toward  all  who  refuse  to  bow 
the  knee  to  Rome  as  Franco's  regime.  With 
little  difficulty  the  wrath  and  opposition  of 
the  clergy  is  translated  into  civil  action 
and  the  cruel  boots  of  state  police  are  used 
to  trample  underfoot  the  basic  freedom 
of  worship  of  God  as  taught  and  command- 
ed by  Christ,  and  as  presumably  guaran- 
teed by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Dominican  Constitution*  Are  these 
honored  documents  no  more  than  scraps 
of  paper?  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  ban 
has  ever  been  imposed  on  Christians  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  during  peace  time. 

Wrile  Letters! 

Are  you  a  lover  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
one  who  hates  this  type  of  clerical  intoler- 
ance and  oppression?  Then  pick  up  the 
pen,  it  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  and  write 
letters  ol  protest  to  those  in  responsible 
positions  in  Dominican  affairs.  Write  to 
the  Dominican's  ambassador  residing  in 
your  country,  as  for  example,  in  the 
United  States  address  your  letters  to : 
Dr.  Luis  F.  Thomen,  4500  16th  Street, 
^  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  You  may  also 
write  to  the  president  and  secretary  of 
state.  Their  names  and  addresses  are  as 
follows :  Excelentisimo  Presidente  Tru- 
jillo,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic; 
Don  Jose  Antonio  Hungria^  Secretario  de 
Estado  de  lo  Interior  y  Policia,  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic, 

Let  official-  Dominicans  take  notice  what 
history  teaches.  Christ  was  nailed  to  the 
torture  stake  and  his  disciples  after  him 
were  martyred,  yet  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  continued.  Those  who  fight  against 
its  preaching  today  in  actuality  fight 
against  God,  and  can  only  expect  defeat  in 
the  end.  (Acts  5:38,39)  Is  it  better  to 
obey  your  Creator  and  gain  life  or  a  mere 
man  and  be  a  slave  doomed  to  de^th? 
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Communists  Outlaw  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

"PoU«  Arrest  4«hovoh's  Wltne»«««  0%  Spies  DGrftcUd  from  Braokfyn" 


UNDER  this  front-page  headline,  the  New 
York  Times,  June  30,  1950,  the  jtoll9Wiiig 
special  dispatch  by  Edward  A.  Morrow  was 
published:  "Warsaw,  June  29— The  complete 
liquidation  of  an  alleged  United  States  spy 
ring,  with  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
was  announced  today  by  Poland's  Ministry  of 
Public  Security.  Approximately  SO  per  cent  of 
the  members  of. the  alleged  ring  have  been 
arrested,  the  Ministry  said, 
fg  "The  ring,  which  supposedly  operated 
through  .the  religious  sect  called  Jehovah's 
witnesses^  was  charged  with  having  gathered 
information  on  military  and  commercial  ob- 
jectives and  Polish  Government  institutions. 
According,  to  the  last  official  census  in  1948 
this  religious  sect,  which  has  a  flfty-year^old 
history  In  Poland,  had  10,000  members  m  Po- 
land. [Latest  figures  as  ol  April  1,  1850,  show 
over  1.8,000  active  witnesses  working  in  Po- 
land,] It  was  the  first  direct  charge  made  by 
the  Government  that  the  United  States  had 
been  engaged  in  espionage  in  this  country." 
The  Polish  newspaper  Express  Veicsorn^/f  ac- 
cording to  Morrow,  described  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses as  "one  of  the  outposts  of  a  United 
States  intelligence  net-work", 
^  And  what  evidence  backs  up  these  star- 
tling charges?  According  to  the  communists, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  organized  "spy  centers 
whose  duties,  among  other  things,  included 
diversion,  gathering  information  of  miliary, 
economic  and  commercial  importance  and 
placing  spies  in  offices  of  major  iipportance". 
In  raiding  homes  of  the  witnesses,  they  said, 
they  found  leaflets  containing — of  all  things 
—passages  from  the  Bible  foretelling  an  Im- 
minent war  and  cataclysm  ahesfd,  which  they 
said  tended  to  cause  panic  among  the  people. 
More  ''evidence"  cited  against  the  witnesses: 
they  refused  to  gather  signatures  for  a  com- 
munist "peace  appeal'*  calling  for  an  out- 
lawing of  the  atomic  bomb, 
^  Everyone  familiar  with  Jehovah's  witness* 
es  knows  that  these  charges  of  sedition  are 
completely    false,    Jehovah's    witnesses    the 


world  over,  inside  and  outside  Poland,  follow 
the  examples  of  Christ  Jesus  and  the  apostles. 
Like  those  first  Christians,  these  witnesses 
stick  to  their  God-given  work  of  preacliing 
the  gospel.  They  are  commanded  by  Christ 
to  remain  separate  and  apart  from  all  politi- 
cal rule  of  this  world  and  to  take  no  part  in 
its  affairs.  This  they  do.  They  never  engage 
in  political  activity  of  any  sort,  foi-  or  against 
any  nation  of  the  world*  They  are  indeed  true 
Christians, 

'^  Is  it  seditious  to  preach  the  good  news  of 
God's  kingdom  wherever  people  will  listen, 
even  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  did?  Is  it  sedi' 
tlous  to  print  leaflets  and  books  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  day  of  God's  vengeance  and  vindi- 
cation, citing  therein  passages  from  the  Bible. 
to  prove  that  the  "imminent  war  and  cata- 
clysm" of  Armageddon,  the  battle  of  Gad 
Almighty,  is  just  ^head?  Is  it  treason  to  pray 
the  X>ord's  prayer:  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven"? 
If  for  following  such  a  Christian  life  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  are  falsely  labeled  seditious^ 
then  call  to  mind  that  Christ  himself  was  also 
falsely  accused  of  the  same  thing  and  was  put 
to  death! 

^  Strange  thing — in  Catholic  countries  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  are  charged  with  being  com- 
munists, as  for  example  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public (see  preceding  article},  but  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  witnesses  are  accused  of  be- 
ing spies  for  the  Western  powers.  The  flfty- 
year  history  of  the  witnesses  in  Poland  shows 
they  were  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  Hier- 
archy's church-state  rule.  Then  they  were  per- 
secuted when  the  Nazis  took  over.  Now  they 
are  persecuted  by  the  communists.  The  fake 
spy  charge  against  them  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  complete  banning  and  shutting  down  of 
the  public  preaching  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
throughout  Poland,  as  reported  from  Warsaw 
to  the  New  York  Times j  July  3.  Truly  it  is 
happening  to  Jehovah's  witnesses  as  Christ 
sai^  it  would:  "ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  na- 
tions for  my  name's  sake." — Matthew  24:9, 
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^^r/^ATCH  me  before 
V-^  I  kill  more.  I  can* 
not  control  myself," 
These  blood-c h i i li n g 
words  were  written  with 
lipstick  by  the  hand  of 
a  17-year-old  student  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  wall  of  Frances  Brown's 
bedroom.  The  lifeless  body  of  this  33-year- 
old  ex-wave  hung  limp  over  the  edge  of  the 
bathtub.  That  was  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 10, 1945.  William  Heirens  had  already 
bludgeoned  another  woman,  shot  two  oth- 
ers»  and  had  stabbed  to  death  still  another 
woman  over  a  period  of  several  months* 
Francis  Brown,  therefore,  was  his  second 
murdered  victim.  But  before  they  could 
catch  Heirens  he  was  destined  to  kidnap 
and  murder  a  6-year>old  girl^  the  body  of 
whom  he  cut  up  into  several  pieces  and 
dropped  into  five  different  sewer  openings. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  monstrous 
killer  "committed  these  crimes — and 
countless  burglaries — while  they  thought 
he  was  leading  a  quiet»  normal  life,  en- 
grossed in  his  religion  and  in  his  studies", 
—The  Chicago  Sun. 

After  partially  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  this  gruesome  report,  one  begins 
to  wonder  why  any  member  of  the  human 
race  would  commit  so  many  beastly 
crimes.  What  motive,  reason  or  impulse 
would  drive  one  to  do  such  things?  Was 
it  love  and  greed  for  money,  or  was  it  un- 
controlled sexual  lust?  Was  it  revenge  or 
hatred?  Could  bltnd  anger  provoked  by 
overt  acts,  or  despair  or  despondency  over 


oi^onotnic,  social,  political  or  re]lgit>us  at* 
fatrs  oe  the  cause?  The  fact  that  rtone  of 
these  things  prompted  the  wanton  slaugh- 
ter in  this  particular  case,  left  the  psychoid 
ogists  and  experts  of  criminology  without 
a  motive  or  explanation  for  these  senseless 
killings. 

Without  a  motive  or  reason,  what  moves 
men,  yes,  women  and  children  also,  to  do 
such  heinous  things?  There  is  only  one 
answer  which  can  t>e  substantiated  by  both 
the  facts  and  the  Highest  Authority  of  im- 
peccable integrity  and  truth.  Stated  in 
brief,  the  moving  cause  that  overpowers 
the  minds  of  these  killers  is  the  unseen, 
invisible  wicked  spirit  creatures  that  are 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  Satan 
the  Devil,  and  which  degenerate  creatures 
are  commonly  called  ''demons".  At  first 
you  may  be  inclined  to  laugh  or  scoff  at 
such  an  assertion,  but  if  you  are  an  honest 
seeker  of  truth  you  will  carefully  consider 
the  following  facts  and  evidence  before  re- 
jecting this  explanation.  From  the  host  of 
similar  cases,  the  following  few  examples 
are  taken  to  prove  the  point.  Multiply  their 
number,  their  horror  and  their  wickedness 
a  thousandfold,  and  you  will  have  a  truer 
picture  of  the  powerful  demonic  pressure 
that  is  now  being  brought  upon  mankind. 

Mysterious  "Urge  to  Kill" 

Teen-agers  are  particularly  impulsive^ 
responding  to  and  acting  quickly  to  outside 
stimulae.  Mentally  they  are  tickle  and  un- 
stable, often  exhibiting  poor  judgment  and 
acting  without  prudence  or  sound-minded- 
ness.  If  they  allow  the  demons  to  take  over 
and  control  their  minds  they  also  lose  con- 
trol of  their  bodies.  This  explains  why 
there  is  found  among  adolescent  teen- 
agers a  high  percentage  of  those  who  re* 
spond  to  the  Devirs  mental  suggestions  to 
kill  someone. 

Said  the  15-year-old  lad  who  stabbed  to 
death  a  10-year-old  child:  '*I  suddenly  felt 
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an  overpowering  Unptilse  to  kill/'  Another 
boy,  IS^  living  on  Long  leiand,  New  York, 
after  attempting  to  klii  a  woman  with  a 
hammer,  said;  "I  just  could  not  get  the 
idea  of  murdering  someotie  out  of  my 
head.  She  just  happened  to  be  the  first 
one  to  come  along  when  I  was  looking  for 
someone  to  murder,"  Far  away  in  St 
Joseph,  Missouri,  another  boy,  16,  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  sexton  of  the  church 
with  a  hammer,  giving  as  his  reason:  "I 
felt  a  sudden  desire  to  kill  someone — it 
didn't  matter  who."  Jack  O^Reiliy,  15,  of 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  says  he  had  '*an  urge 
to  kill",  and  so  he  stabbed  to  death  his 
own  brother.  13  years  of  age.  '1  know  it 
sounds  cra2y,"  Jack  declared,  "but  I 
thought  if  I  did  this  to  my  brother,  it 
would  straighten  me  out.*^  At  Lapeer, 
Michigan,  a  16-year-old  farm  boy  shot  and 
killed  three  sisters  and  their  brother.  His 
only  explanation  was:  "I  kinda  wondered 
what-  it  would  feel  like  to  kill  somebddy." 
Others,  acting  on  this  mental  "urge  to 
kill",  have  confessed:  "I  don't  know  what 
made  me  do  it.  I  just  don't  know."  Thus, 
in  these  several  cases  no  basic  motive  to 
kill  was  found,  other  than  the  demonic  sug- 
gestion on  the  mind,  and  a  failure  through 
weakness  to  suppress  its  execution. 

A  16-year-old  bobby  soxer,  dark-eyed 
and  attractive,  entered  the  neighborhood 
tailor  shop,  attacked  and  killed  the  71- 
year-old  man  with  a  hatchet.  Ruth  Stein- 
hagen's  bizarre  attempt  to  kill  Eddie 
Waitkus^  a  professional  baseball  player, 
also  illustrates  the  power  demons  have 
over  human  minds.  Ruth  had  never  met  or 
spoken  to  Eddie,  yet  she  invited  him  up  to 
her  hotel  room  and  pulled  a  gun  out  of  the 
closet,  saying:  **For  two  years  you've  been 
bothering  me  and  now  you're  going  to  die." 

With  that  she  shot  him-  "I  don't  know 
what  got  in  that  silly  honey^"  exclaimed 
Eddie,  as  he  lay  near  death  in  the  ho&pitaL 
"She  seems  to  think  this  is  a  joke,  but  I 


don't.  She  should  be  taken  off  the  streets 
— the  same  as  a  mad  dog/* 

Alt  Ages  ''Urged"  to  Murder 

Only  the  Devil  and  his  demon  associates 
could  move  the  infant  minds  of  two  3-year- 
old  boys  in  Los^  Angeles  to  beat  and  bite 
a  tiny  2-month-old  girl  to  d^ath  while  the 
father  was  out  buying  cigarettes.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  case  of  two  brothers,  9  and 
11  years  old,  who  lived  in  Moorhead,  Min- 
nesota.  These  little  boys,  under  demon  in- 
fluencCj  trampled  their  2-year-old  sister 
to  death! 

The  demons  recognize  no  age  limit.  Any- 
one, young  or  old,  who  will  open  up  his 
mind  to  the  suggestions  of  these  powerful 
invisible  forces^  can  be  used  by  them  to  de- 
stroy other  creatures.  Thus  it  was  that 
janitor  Joseph  Nischt,  30  years  old,  struck 
dowTi  a  tenant,  Mrs.  Michaelis,  58,  and 
stuffed  her  into  the  furnace.  Under  the 
heading  "l^o  Reason  for  Crime",  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Times  reported:  "Nischt  gave 
no  reason  for  the  crime.'*  'The  janitor  said 
he  always  had  liked  his  victim,  had  no  lust- 
ful desires,  and  had  no  motive  for  the  act, 
except  that  possibly  it  was  because  he  had 
been  drinking."  He  was  ''apparently  sane**, 
said  police  Captain  Kelly.  And  yet,  *'I  had 
a  sudden  urge  to  kill,"  confessed  Nischt. 
*1  didn't  realize  who  she  was  until  I  saw 
her  walking  toward  me*  I  just  had  to  hit 
her." 

Edward  L.  Gibbs,  25-year-old  senior  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  a  married 
man  and  a  member  of  a  prominent  family, 
according  to  the  INS  news  report,  "was 
driven  by  a  'sudden  impulse'  "  to  kill  pretty 
20-year-old  Marion  Baker  in  January  of 
this  year.  In  telling  how  it  happened,  Gibbs 
says  that  he  was  driving  Miss  Baker  to 
the  college,  \Yhen  ^'suddenly,  something 
happened  ^  I  don't  know  why.  I  reached 
over  and  started  to  choke  her.  1  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing*':  'T  had  this  im- 
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pulse  to  kill  her,"  TTiat  is  the  way  the  de- 
mons strike,  suddenly,  leaving  the  minds 
of  those  they  seize  in  such  a  dazed  stupor 
they  are  unable  to  explain,  and  sometimes 
unable  to  remember,  what  or  why  they  did 
what  they  did. 

Now  Miss  Tillie  Ranhofer  of  New  York 
city,  52,  Is  no  juvenile  delinquent  either, 
yet  the  demon  forces  seized  her  mind  and 
caused  her  to  set  four  baby  carriages  on 
fire  in  apartment  hallways.  Tillie  "just  had 
the  urge",  she  explained.  Elopus  Walker 
was  caught  a^ter  he  had  set  a  string  of 
fires  in  ten  cities,  just  because  he  "liked 
to  watch  'em  bum".  Doing  such  things. 
Walker  explained,  was  **just  something 
that  comes  in  a  man's  mind  and  he  don't 
know  what  he  is  doing".  Each  time  after 
the  demons  temporarily  left  him,  he  was 
his  normal  self,  and,  hence,  felt  both  sorry 
and  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.  At  such 
times,  he  explained,  "I  said  to  myself,  I'll 
never  do  this  no  more.'* 

Call  it  what  you  may — temporary  in- 
sanity, cracked  brain,  snapped  mind,  men- 
tal breakdown — it  is  the  demonic  forces  of 
the  Devil  that  furnish  the  impulse  and  diT* 
rect  the  driving  force  behind  these  fiend- 
ish acts.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Earl 
Cadel,  a  31-year-old  man,  who  spent  Moth- 
er's Day  with  his  aging,  semi-invalid 
mother.  The  next  day  he  returned  and  shot 
her.  '^Mother's  Day  got  me  "down,"  he  said. 
"I  just  cracked,  I  guess."  Something  must 
have  "popped"  into  Anthony  Papa's  head, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  lover  of  children  and  the  father  of 
a  7-month-old  daughter,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain  why  he  suddenly  slashed  the 
throat  of  his  friend's  5-year-old  girL  In 
another  case,  it  was  also  only  the  demons 
that  caused  a  wealthy  industrialist,  a  mar- 
ried man  and  father  of  two  small  children, 
to  beat  a  9-year-old  girl  with  a  hammer 
and  then  shoot  her  four  times.  Asked  what 
motivated  him,  he  said:   "I  don't  know 
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what  happened,  I  can't  account  for  it. 
Something  must  have  snapped*" 

Demons  Turn  Parents  on  Children 

Toilure  and  cruelty  are  favorite  "sports" 
inspired  by  the  demons,  and  exhibited  by 
those  like  Salvatore  Miranda,  described  as 
a  "saddist  of  the  worst  type".  Using  the 
same  fiendish  methods  employed  during 
the  medieval  Inquisition,  he  drove  rice 
grains  into  the  flesh  of  his  6-year-old 
daughter,  blackened  her  eyes  with  a  coat- 
hanger,  tortured  her  in  hot  water,  and 
pulled  balls  of  hair  from  her  head,  all  be- 
cause he  said  she  lied.  And  what  terrible 
lie  did  she  tell?  "She  would  say  she  wanted 
to  go  to  the  bathroom  when  she  didn't  have 
to,"  said  the  devilish  father*  Then,  there 
was  poor  little  Richard  Torrez,  with  his 
blackened  eyes,  and  his  sister  Louise  with 
her  broken  nose,  ages  5  and  4  respectively. 
Victims  of  demon-inspired  torture,  they 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  "because  they 
sometimes  throw  things  around  and  mess 
up  the  house",  declared  the  miserable 
parents. 

As  in  these  cases,  so  also  with  Mrs,  Anne 
Sullivan,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Behrens,  of  New  York  city. 
Only  a  deranged  mind  under  the  influence 
of  the  wicked  demons  would  cause  Mrs. 
Sullivan  to  imprison  her  4-year'Oid  illegiti- 
mate boy  in  a  secret  room  and  keep  him 
there  for  ten  years  "like  a  wild  animal". 
Mrs.  Behrens,  27,  was  awakened  by  the 
crying  of  her  10-day-oId  infant  and  year- 
old  daughter.  **I  took  a  pillow  off  my  bed 
and  covered  the  baby's  face/'  the  mother 
explained.  "When  she  stopped  crying,  I 
realized  she  was  dead.  Then  I  figured  I 
might  as  well  kill  the  other  one."  Actually, 
it  was  the  demons  that  "figured"  that  one 
out. 

With  absolutely  no  reason,  other  than 
their  inspiration  from  the  Devil,  Guy 
Scieizo  and  wife,  of  New  York  city,  married 
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seven  ye^rs.  starveo  and  jprtured  twr  of 
their  chiloi^n  while  at  the  same  time  tney 
showered  blessings  on  two  other  children. 
The  father  made  ?75  a  week  as  a  sales- 
man* When  found  a  few  months  ago,  the 
3-year-old  boy  and  the  S-year-old  girl  were 
in  a  sunless  bedroom,  lying  in  the  worst 
filth  and  covered  with  vermin  and  ulcer- 
ated wounds.  The  boy  weighed  only  14 
pbunds  and  died  three  hours  later  of  star- 
vation, 

A  similar  horror  story  came  to  light  in 
March  of  this  year.  Well-dressed  David 
Reitzel  worked  for  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Service  Commission  for  $67  a  week. -Yet 
he  and  his  wife  neglected  their  little  girl, 
Joan,  5  years  old,  to  the  point  of  death. 
When  found  she  was  emaciated  and  cov- 
ered with  second-  and  third-degree  burns 
from  torturing.  She  lay  in  a  coma  on  a 
bed  of  indescribable  filth,  covered -with  her 
own  body's  excretions,  in  a  room  filled 
with  a  terrible  odor.  At  the  same  time,  ip 
the  other  part  of  the  house  three  other 
children,  ages  11,  9  and  7,  were  well  cared 
for.  They  slept  in  clean  beds,  had  plenty  to 
eat,  and  had  a  television  set  for  their  en- 
tertainment. Obviously,  such  conditions 
are  the  work  of  the  demons,  for  in  both 
cases  the  parents  could  give  no  reason  for 
their  actions. 

False  religion  and  demonism  are  close- 
ly allied  terms.  Hence,  religious  fanatics 
under  the  control  of  the  demons  often  take 
one  off  on  an  orgy  of  killings,  Marko  L. 
Markovich  in  New  York  city  shot  seven 
teen-age  Catholic  boys  just  because  he 
blamed  "Catholics,  Italians,  and  politi- 
cians*' for  the  death  of  his  son.  Paul  Whit- 
man, 19,  who  "attends  church  and  Sunday 
school  regularly",  staged  a  series  of 
"thrill"  beatings  of  women  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Earnest  Wright^  42,  a  mys- 
tic preacher  of  the  "Church  of  Christ. 
Campbellites",  killed  his  mother  because 
"her  number  came  up'\  '*My  life,"  he  said, 


*4s  based  on  a  senes  of  numbers  and  moth- 
er's numtjer— 70?— i:ame  up  last  nignt." 
HarVty  Zwahlen,  5S-year-old  farmer, 
claimed  the  slaying  of  his  wife  was  "an  act 
of  GJod",  "The  Lord  moved  me  to  do  it," 
he  said. 

Then,  there  was  religious  Paul  Gutier- 
rez, who  killed  and  mutilated  his  17-month- 
old  girJ»  He  is  *'a  devout  Roman  Catholic" 
who  carried  a  picture  of  the  "Virgin  Mary" 
at  all  times,  and  ^'regularly  attends 
Church"*  Carol  Paight^  whose  religious 
fanaticism  is  closely  linked  to  her  demon- 
inspired  killing  of  her  cancer-riddled  fa- 
ther, first  attended  church,  lighted  candles 
and  said  some  memorized  prayers*  She 
later  became  "very  wooden".  *'Her  eyes 
were  glassy  and  the  color  left  her  face  and 
she  was  very  rigid,**  says  her  mother*  Af- 
ter being  thus  seized  by  the  demons,  she 
went  to  the  hospital  and  killed  her  father, 
whom  she  dearly  loved. 

Surely  it  is  a  time  of  woe  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  for  the  Bible  says  the 
Deva  -  in  our  midst  bringing  to  bear  all 
the  pressure  he  can  muster.  He  uses  the 
demon  spirit  creatures  to  gather  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  on  his  side  before  the  final 
end  of  his  old  world,  (Revelation  12:12; 
16;  14)  Therefore  the  apostles  Paul  and 
Peter  warn  us:  "For  we  have  to  struggle, 
not  with  enemies  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
with  the  hierarchies,  the  authorities,  the 
master-spirits  of  this  dark  world,  the 
spirit-forces  of  evil  on  high/'  The  battle 
against  demon  attacks  is  often  in  the  mind; 
"wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind, 
be  sober."  "God  hath  not  given  us  the  spir- 
it of  fear;  but  .  .  .  a  sound  mind."  (Ephe- 
sians  6:12,  An  Anier.  Trans.;  1  Peter  1:13; 
2  Timothy  1:'7)  Consequently,  an  unsound, 
unstable  mind,  an  insane  and  unbalanced 
mind,  a  mind  driven  by  the  demons  to  the 
killing  of  people  without  a  motive,  must 
be  of  the  Devil. 
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CAN    DRIVE    ^ 
YOU 
CRAZY 


SCIENCE  t^aan  t 
discovered  yet 
what  kind  of  a  noise 
bothers  oysters.  But 
the  ejcperts  know  what  noises  irritate  hu- 
ntans.  The  answer  is:  any  noise  at  all, 
when  there's  enough  of  'it. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  noises  that  bother  us,  at  other  times 
we  are  not.  But,  says  the  scientist,  wheth- 
er we  realize  it  or  not,  noise— most  of  it 
preventable — just  isn't  healthy.  Medical 
experiments  show  that  noise  where  we 
work,  where  we  Jive  and  sleep,  and  while 
we  travel  to  and  from  work,  can  cut  do^T* 
our  efficiency^  impair  our  peace  of  mind, 
health  and  comfort.  Noise,  they  say,  brings 
loss  of  sleep,  tired  nerves  and  poor  diges- 
tion. 

The  scientists  Have  even  devised  ways  of 
determining  just  how  much  noise,  or  how 
little,  if  you  prefer,  is  damaging  to  our  wel- 
fare. Measuring  noise  in  degrees,  called 
decibels,  Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Smith,  famous 
neurologist,  determined  that  noise  at  a  level 
of  60  decibels  or  more  had  a  decided  effect 
in  ruining  digestion.  Decibels  are  easier  to 
understand  by  comparison  than  by  defini- 
tion. For  example,  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion averages  40  decibels.  Normal  noises 
in  a  business  office  will  combine  to  create 
a  noise  that  measures  50  decibels.  A  noisy 
office  often  hits  70  decibels.  The  rustle  of 
leaves  in  a  gentle  breeze  measures  18  deci- 
bels. A  whisper  five  feet  away  amounts  to 
25  decibels.  That  loud  radio  next  door  prob- 
ably registers  65  decibels  or  more.  An 
automobile  horn  blasted  at  you  from  a 
distance  of  ten  feet  jumps  the  count  to  120 
decibels,  hurts  your  ear,  and  probably 
makes  you  mad.  Unfortunately^  the  deci- 


jel  machine  doesn't 
register  when  it's  ex- 
posed to  loud  Christ- 
mas neckties. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  we  never 
completely  adjust  our  physical,  mental  or 
nervous  mechanisms  to  noise.  No  matter 
how  familiar  a  repeated  sound  becomes,  it 
never  parses  unheard.  Even  when  asleep 
we  "hear"  sounds  entering  our  bedrooms, 
for  they  register  on  our  rhinds  and  cause 
unnecessary  mental  activity.  Some  sounds 
which  experience  has  taught  us  require 
muscular  reaction,  automobile  horns  and 
the  like,  actually  result  in  physical  activ- 
ity while  we  sleep.  Impulses  transmitted 
to  and  through  the  nerves  by  these  sounds 
cause  jumping,  leg  or  arm  movement  and 
tossing,  all  adding  up  to  uneven  sleep  and 
loss  of  real  rest. 

Occupational  deafness  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common.  As  our  cities  become 
noisier,  there's  more  deafness  among  road 
builders,  bus  and  taxi  drivers,  printers  and 
traffic  policemen.  Organizations  of  employ- 
ers and  insurance  groups  now  are  analyz- 
ing this  hazard  and  beginning  to  develop 
control  techniques.  Procedures  include 
study  by  physicists  of  the  actual  and  po- 
tential noise  levels  in  big  industrial  plants 
and  a  careful  study  of  an  employee's  hear- 
ing before  he  is  assigned  to  a  section  of  a 
plant  where  noise  is  loud  and  continuous. 
Street  noises  are  under  study  in  many  of 
the  large  cities,  with  the  Armour  Research 
Foundation  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  doing  a  very  thorough  study 
of  Chicago  street  noises. 

Street  and  traffic  noises  are,  for  the 
most  part,  nonrhythmical,  and,  therefore, 
the  most   annoying,   as  the  ear  cannot 
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readily  acijust  to  uiem.  This  gives  rise  to  niques  wiiich  can  show  others  how  to  cope 

anger  and  other  disturbing  emotions.  This  with  unwanted  sound.  Noise  probably 

is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dire  effects  never  never  will  be  eliminated  completely, 

of  noise  on  the  delicately  attuned  nervous  for,  paradoxica/Jy,  absolute  quiet  has  an 

system.  Not  only  does  the  continual  pres-  adverse  effect  on  human  nerves*  However, 

sure  of  strident  sounds  to  which  workers  man-made  rackets,  industrial  and  especial- 

ar^  exposed  tend  to  produce  Impairment  ly  traftic  roars  can  be  subdued  to  a  point 

in  hearing,  but  there  also  is  a  strain  on  the  where  they  no  longer  constitute  a  health 

nervous  system  which  leads  to  neurasthe-  hazard, 

nia  and  other  mental  ills.  Brain  specialist  Dr.  Foster  Kennedy  has 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  noise  in  shown  that  noise  has  a  definite  and  detri- 
machinery  means  inefficiency.  Automotive  mental  effect  on  the  mind.  In  experiments 
engineers  particularly  seem  to  understand  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York,  he  dis- 
this-  The  automobile  manufacturers  are  covered  that  bursting  a  blown-up  paper 
quieting  the  modem  automobile.  Even  the  bag  raised  the  pressure  on  the  brain  of  a 
newer  auto  homs  are  less  raucous,  more  nearby  patient  higher  than  morphine  and 
melodious.  Manufacturers  of  modem  nitroglycerine,  the  two  most  powerful 
streamlined  streetcars  have  used  many  known  drugs  for  increasing  brain  pressure, 
pounds  of  rubber  and  other  soijnd-insulat-  The  paper  hag  expJosions  raised  the  brain 
ing  material  to  reduce  the  noise  of  their  pressure  four  times  above  normal  for  an 
vehicles.  In  city  transit,  introduction  of  interval  of  one  second  before  returning  to 
the  new  silent  electric  trolley  coaches^.or  normal.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  people 
trackless  trolleys,  has  cut  city  traffic  nois-  can  be  driven  to  despair,  to  Insanity,  or  to 
es  greatly.  San  Francisco's  Health  Direc-  death  by  inc&ssant  noise? 
tor,  J.  C  Geiger,  commented  recently:  "If  At  a  recent  anti-noise  conference  in 
a  decrease  in  noise  contributes  to  the  cause  England,  Dr.  Dan  McKensie,  British  army 
of  public  health— and  few  wili  argue  other-  sui^geon,  reveated  that  during  the  late  war 
wise — then  changes  to  trolley  coaches  are  some  men  were  killed  by  noise  .itself.  The 
a  definite  contribution.  They  should  serve  shock  of  sound  waves,  resulting  from  high 
to  diminish  the  irritations  and  distractions  explosives,  was  actually  able  to  produce 
imposed  by  noise  upon  folks  working,  shop-  death.  Scientists  are  studying  the  jjossibil- 
ping,  walking  or  riding  along  Market  ity  of  using  sound  waves,  both  audible  apd 
Street.  Nor  are  the  benefits  confined  to  inaudible,  as  killing  weapons  for  future 
the  downtown  section.  Already  we  have  wars.  If  the  H-Bomb  doesn't  get  you,  noise 
received  enthusiastic  reports  from  hos-  wili.  AU  experts  agree  that  a  sudden,  loud 
pitals  where  noise  formerly  created  by  the  noise  causes  about  the  same  reaction  in  a 
old  streetcars  has  disappeared  with  the  ad-  person  as  does  a  great  fright  If  the  re- 
vent  of  trolley  coaches.  Moreover,  the  pub-  action  is  severe  enough,  it  may  be  fol- 
lic  should  notice  a  difference  in  the  car-  lowed  by  shock,  a  general  feeling  of  depres- 
ban  dioxide  content  of  the  air  as  more  and  sion  and  a  loss  of  vitality. 
more  gasoline  busses  are  replaced."  Not  only   loud  noises,   but   continuing 

Other  heartening  advances  in  the  bat-  noises,  even  UWe  ones,  can  create  a  great 
tie  against  useless  noise  come  from  the  use  nervous  strain  in  most  persons.  The  Chi- 
ef more  sound-absorbing  materials  in  fac-  nese,  ^nany  centuries  ago,  used  a  constant 
tories,  offices,  stores  and  homes.  TTelephone  noise  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock  to  drive 
and  radio  engineers  have  developed  tech-  prisoners,  in  otherwise  quiet  cells,  out  of 
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their 'minds.  Police  officers  recognize  ttie 
psychological  effectiveness  of  continual 
questioning  and  shouting  when  interrogat- 
ing criminals  and  trying  to  force  informa- 
tion or  confessions  from  them. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  rising  inci- 
dence of  mental  diseases  in  all  civilized 
countries  in  recent  years,.  In  this  country 
the  inmates  of  mental  institutions  outnum- 
ber those  in  hospitals  from  all  other  causes. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  quite 
a  few  cases  of  insanity  are  caused  by  nerv- 
ous systems  that  cannot  adjust  themselves 
to  the  constant  bombardment  of  noise. 
Persons  with  emotional  imbalances,  or  who 
are  forced  to  carry  heavier  mental  loads 
than  they  are  capable  of  carrying,  are 
pushed  more  rapidly  into  insanity  by  noise. 
These  individuals  must  b^  cared  for  in  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  in  many  instances  you 
pay  for  their  treatment  through  increased 
taxes. 

Thomas  Edison  once  said  that  city  nois- 
es must  inevitably  grow  greater  and  that 
the  man  of  the  future  will  be  deaf.  It  is 
true  that  some  noises  are  on  the  increase, 
yet  there  is  hope  that  the  anti-noise  steps 
of  today  may  prevent  realization  of  Edi- 
son's pessimistic  prophecy. 


Surveys  of  the  most  annoying  noises  list 
automobile  homs,  squealing  brakes,  city 
busses,  cut-outs  and  motorcycles  as  the 
worst  offenders.  Close  to  the  top  among 
other  objectionable  sounds  are  overload 
radios  that  belong  to  somebody  else,  fac- 
tory whistles,  riveting,  pneumatic  drills 
and  noisy  games  and  parties.  Strangely 
enough,  barking  dogs  and  howling  cats 
are  not  considered  as  noisy  as  cartoonists 
often  depict  them. 

In  your  community  there  probably  are 
one  'or'  more  groups  working  for  noiae 
abatement.  They  may  be  the  Health  De- 
partment, the  Police  Department,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  local  news- 
paper. To  a  large  extent  they  depend  on 
you  and  other  citizens  to  tell  thera  where 
there  is  excess  and  useless  noise  and  what 
noises  are  irritating.  Don't  be  ashameil  to 
complain.  These  organizations,  with  your 
cooperation,  will  help  correct  the  situation 
so  that  you  and  your  neighbors  can  have 
the  peace  and  quiet  to  which  you're  en- 
titled. Don't  let  noise  drive  you  out  of  your 
head. 

Mother  probably  isn't  kidding  when  she 
admonishes:  "If  you  don't  stop  that  racket, 
you'll  drive  me  crazy." — Contributed. 


SPE 


Washing  fey  Sound  ^ 

'^  Wash-day  blues  can  be  rinsed  down  the  drain  hy  sound  waves,  according  to 
the  enthusiastic  Australian  inventors  of  the  latest  thing  in  washing  machines. 
The  theory  of  the  new  raachine  is  to  create  sound  waves  to  force  water  vibra- 
tions which  shake  dirt  free  from  clothes.  The  washer  is  a  cyclindrical  unit  about 
thirteen  inches  high,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  welglis  only  seven  pounds.  It  can 
handle  six  pound?  of  dry  wash  at  a  time.  The  appliance  Is  placed  in  a  sink  or  s 
similar  flat  container  with  the  clothes  packed  around  it  and  soap  and  water  added. 
Vl'hen  the  current  is  applied,  sound  waves  are  produced  that  cause  the  waier  to 
oscillate  at  the  rate  of  120  times  a  second,  literally  shaking  the  dirt  free  of  the 
garments.  Housewives  can  take  delight  in  the  assurance  of  Herbert  Jones,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Australian  manufacturers,  when  he  states  that  woolens  can 
be  washed  in  the  new  machine  thoroughly  "without  the  slightest  fear  of  damage". 
The  Australian  firm  has  accepted  the  bid  of  a  few  American  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  begin  producing  the  machEne  In  the  United  States.  It  was  announced  in 
May  that  marketing  of  it  can  be  expected  in  this  country  in  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days. 
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WATUI^E  NCWS 


4^  When  cats  make  friends  with  mloe  and  birds  tfiat  makes  news  m  nature- 
land.  In  Jersey  City^  New  Jersey,  Minnie  the  Mous^  wa$  maternally  earing 
for  her  three  young  kittens  In  a  bbx  carton*  Now  Timmy  Mouse  h^tj^an 
unu&ual  amount  of  mousely  curiosity,  and  fio  he  climbed  into  the  carton  too. 
The  cats  made  him  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  it  wasn't  long  beiore  he  was 
climbing  over  mommy  cat  like  her  own  kittens*  He  even  perched  on  her 
head  between  her  ears  while  photographers  and  news  hounds  took  pictures 
and  wrote  up  this  sensational  story.  Not  far  away,  in  Clifton,  New  Jersey, 
a  pigeon  made  pals  with  cats  In  a  dog  pound.  Brought  there  with  a  broken  wing  the  pigeon 
quickly  struck  up  a  close  friendship  with  the  cats  fiimply  by  picking  fleas  out  of  their  fur- 


fl  Squirrels  usually  live  on  nuts^  but 
out  In  California,  when  a  lady  at- 
tempted to  feed  one,  he  suddenly  de- 
cided to  taste  her  finger  instead  of 
the  food.  As  the  screaming  woman 
fled,  the  squirrel,  apparently  delight- 
^  with  the  sample  of  fresh  meat, 
took  up  the  chase  and  managed  to  get 
a  few  more  nips  from  her  running 
legs.  On  another  occasion  squirrels 
sank  their  teefh  into  a  lead-covered 
telephone  cable  ("wire  tapping"?), 
thus  allowing  moisture  to  seep  in 
and   short-cireult   a   seven-mile   line. 

(L  Folks  in  Minerva,  Oliio,  think  they 
now  have  proof  that  a  cat  realty  hag 
"nine  lives".  Somehow  a  cat  was  sealed 
In  in  a  brick  kiln  for  36  hours  when  the 
heat  was  on.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
coolest  spot  inside  was  between  400 
degrees  and  600  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  poor  pussy  tottered  out  with 
the  pads  of  hgr  feet  burned  off  and 
the  rest  of  her  body  as  dry  and 
scorched  as  a  bakad  cracker,  she  was 
undoubtedly  the  hottest  cat  that  ever 
lived-  Ves,  fantastic  and  strange  as  it 
is,  the  news  report  claims  pussy  llvedJ 


IL  The  story  of  seasick  men  feeding 
the  fish  is  much  older  and  far  better 
known  than  the  yam  about  seasick 
flsh  being  f^d  by  healthy  landlubbers. 
In  March  of  this  year  pre  S3  reports 
told  how  a  number  of  tropical  flsh 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Genmany  suffermg  from  a  funny  feel- 
ing in  their  heads  and  stomachs.  It 
seems  fish  can  stand  plenty  of  rolling, 
but  when  a  ship  pitches  in  heavy  seas 
the  stomachs  of  the  fish  do  the  same 
thing.  They  had  lost  their  appetites 
and  had  to  be  fed  special  medicine. 

4i  A  wild  duck  in  Idaho  wus  shot 
down.  When  it  was  being  dressed,  the 

gizzard-  was  accidentally  cut  and  out 
rolled  five  chunks  of  raw  gold!  Now 
this  duck  may  not  have  laid  a  gold- 
en egg,  but, another  "bird'*  certainly 
laid  a  glittering  "egg'\  Scarah  Bey. 
a  fakir,  told  an  audience  in  Paris  that 
he  could  hypnotize  a  chicken  into 
laying  an  egg,  but  when  he  fixed  his 
wild,  demonic  gaze  on  her  she  simply 
returned  the  stupid  look.  There  was 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence  as   to  who  had  laid   the  egg. 


4L  Unusual  stories  these,  from  the  news  columns:    In  Massachusetts  a  wnman  complained  to 

the  dogcatcher  that  a  puppy-dog  peeper,  not  a  "peeping  torn"  cat,  was  spying  in  her  bedroom 

window*  Another  woman,  missing  eggs  from  the  chicken  nest  for  several  days,  found  two  opos* 

sums  waiting  beside  the  hen  for  her  to  lay  the  d^ily  quota*  A  baby  orangutan ^ 

of  the  ape  family,  like  some  humans,  stufTed  itself  with  five  bananas,  four 

apples  ^d  five  chocolate  bars,  and  then,  stii!  acting  humanistic,  it  next 

downed  a  can  of  cleaning  powder  to  help  things  along.  A  pet  monkey,  rescued 

from  a  Etetroit  fire,  rushed  back  in  for  its  Javorite  woolly-lamb  toy.  After 

studying  the  gorillas  in  the  New  York  Bronx  zoo^  psychologists  said  they 

suffered  from  melancholia.  To  cure  them,  the  keepers  were  advised  to  act 

jolly  and  entertain  the  sad  gorillas  with  a  few  clever  monkeyahine  tricks, 
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SOME  HISTORY 
AND  FACTS  ON 

THE  first  wine-maker 
was  undoubtedly 
Noah,  "No5ih  the  farm- 
er tvas  the  first  man  to  plant  a  vineyard; 
he  drank  some  of  the  wine  and*  becoming 
dioink,"  stin'ed  disrespectful  amusement  in 
his  youngest  son  Ham.  Liater  iniormed  ol 
the  situation^  Noah  pronounced  the  curse 
of  future  slavery  on  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham.— Genesis  9:20-25,  Moffatt 

Faced  with  this  incident  aJon^j  and  the 
evidence  could  easily  be  multiplied,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  religionists 
argue  that  the  wine  of  the  Bible  was  un- 
fermented  grape.  To  bolster  self -constitut- 
ed prohibitions  against  alcohol  they  have 
disputed  whether  Hebrew  wjne  was  fer- 
mented. Even  more  difficult  for  the  grape- 
juice  school  of  thought  to  hurdle  is  the 
speech  of  Moses  delivered  near  the  banks 
of  Jordan  shortly  before  his  death.  Dis- 
coursing about  the  promised  land  Israel 
was  poised  to  enter,  the  patriai'ch  said 
that  after  the  tithes  were  paid  each  fam- 
ily might  "bestow  the  money  for  whatso- 
ever thy  soul  desireth,  for  oxen^  or  for 
sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or 
for  whatsoever  thy  soul  asketh  of  thee". 
(Deuteronomy  14:26,  Am.  Stan,  Ver,)  The 
"strong  drink"  mentioned  here  means,  ac- 
cording to  Strong's  Hebrew  dictionary,  *'an 
intoxicant,  i,e.,  intensely  alcoholic  liquor/' 

Since  consumption  was  permitted  to 
both  Israelites  and  Christians,  its  making 
is  a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 

Some  History 

Palestine  proved  admirably  adapted  for 
viticulture,  or  grape  raising.  Warm  dry 
climates  wiJJi  slopes  for  ^ood  drainage  are 
the  locale  for  the  world's  finest  wine 
grapes,  No  doubt  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 


nourished  vineyards  finer  than  the  terraces 
of  the  Rhine  and  Garonne,  which  respec- 
tively produce  such  famous  wines  of  foody 
and  flavor  as  Rudesheimer  Schlossbei^, 
Hockheimer  (hock) ,  Schloss  Johannisberg, 
light  Moselle,  dry  Reisling,  soft  Liebfrau- 
milch,  and  the  rich  Medoc  and  Graves,  fair 
Sautemes,  and  Claret  of  Bordeau.  They 
may  have  even  rivaled  such  famous  Bur- 
gundy wine  as  RichebouYg,  i^ox^  tte  re- 
nowned Cote-d'or  vineyard  by  that  name 
close  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rhone  and 
Seine.  Certainly  wine-making  had  become 
such  a  great  industry  by  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon that  he  was  able  to  give  Hiram  o£ 
Tyre  about  178,000  gallons  as  part  payment 
for  cedar  trees  i-equired  for  the  great  tem- 
ple.— 2  Chronicles  2:10,  Ain,  Stan.  Ver. 

Grape-harvesting  and  wine-making 
brought  joy  and  festivity  to  each  Jewish 
fall.  (Isaiah  16:10;  25:6;  Ruth  3:7)  The 
great  abundance  with  which  Jehovah 
blessed  Israel  when  faithful  caused  ecstatic 
bliss,  as  the  farmers  broi^ht  in  tJie  heavy 
yield  of  grapes,  and  culminated  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  (Leviticus  23:39-42) 
Tramping  the  grapes  in  vats  and  collecting 
the  *'must^*  or  juice  into  another  lower  vat 
to  ferment  constituted  the  main  process  of 
this  early  wine-making.  After  fermenta- 
tion was  completed,  the  wine  was  stored 
in  Wg^th^r  ot  poU^yy  boU\^. — ^M.ai13new 
9;17;  Jeremiah  19:1, 
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Wlne^making  continued  under  the 
GreeJcs  and  Romans,  but  they  lacked  Is- 
T&eV^  understanding  of  the  art*  In  order 
to  preserve  their  wine  the  Greeks  were 
forced  to  the  expedient  of  adding  boUed- 
down  sea  water  and  pitch  or  turpentine, 
which  required  the  further  addition  of 
drugs  and  essences  to  make  it  palatable. 
The  Romans,  who  developed  vineyards 
over  the  entire  eii:]pjre,  boiJed  do\m  the 
mustt  mingled  drugs  with  it  Falemian 
wine,  celebrated  by  Horace  and  Shake- 
speare, contained  heavy  dosages  of  hepatic 
aloes.  According  to  Pliny,  drunkards  of 
Rome  swallowed  pumice  stone  before  in- 
dulging, and,  when  sufficiently  doped,  would 
retch  up  the  intoxicant,  and  begin  another 
orgy. 

Come  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Vitis  vini- 
jera,  the  species  which  contains  all  the 
finest  wine  grapes,  flourished  in  France, 
Germany  and  Austria,  Natural  methods, 
good  soil,  and  a  climate  favorable  to  ex- 
cellent wine  grapes  combined  to  aid  the 
production  of  superior  wines.  While  many 
species  are  common  to  the  Middle  East, 
north  Mediterranean,  Asia,  North  Africa, 
South  Africa,  California,  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina, there  are  limits  beyond  which  the 
vinifera  will  not  go.  Explaining  these 
boundaries,  Philip  Wagner,  in  his  Wine- 
Cfroioer^s  Guide,  states  that  while  luxuriat- 
ing in  most  parts  of  France,  they  will  not 
be  found  in  Normandy,  along  the  English 
Channel,  in  England  (except  in  hothous- 
es), nor  in  neighboring  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. "Lrikewise,"  he  continues,  "though 
they  flourish  in  Argentina  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  they  will  not  succeed 
in  neighboring  Brazil,  And  although  they 
thrive  in  California,  they  have  no  taste 
for  the  greater  part  of  North  America 
which  lies  east  of  the  Rockies/' 

Not  able  to  cultivate  such  renowned  Old 
World  grapes  as  vinifera*s  Pinot  Noir,  Ca- 
may, Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Chardonnay, 


Riesling,  Semillon,  whidi  yielded  Europe's 
red  Burgundies,  Clarets,  white  Burgundies, 
wines  commonly  called  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  Sautemes,  early  Americans  turned  to 
native  varieties.  Eastern  and  southern 
grapes  such  as  the  Clinton,  Catawba 
(whose  wine  was  celebrated  by  Longfel- 
low's poem),  Delaware,  Noah,  Isabella, 
Othello  and  Southern  Scuppemong  ( a 
form  of  the  native  muscadine)  were  all 
cultivated  from  native  vines  that  grew  in 
profusion  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

European  VineSf  American  Roots 

These  American  wild  vines  were  to  fur- 
nish not  only  the  stock  roots  for  all  vine- 
yards east  of  the  Rockies,  but  finally  the 
root  system  for  grapes  furnishing  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  world's  wine.  This  is 
because  all  vinifera  varieties  are  suscep- 
tible to  a  root  disease  brought  by  a  small 
insect  or  louse  called  the  phylloxera. 
American  colonists  did  not  know  that  the 
phylloxera  destroyed  their  imports  from 
Europe.  They  simply  mourned  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  profusion  of  native  grape- 
vines, all  possible  care  of  transatlantic 
stodt  did  not  prevent  withering  death,  af- 
ter a  maximum  of  four  years.  Still  Ameri- 
cans did  not  successfully  turn  to  native 
varieties  until  around  1800.  John  Adlum 
disseminated  the  native  Catawba,  "the 
first  superlative  American  wine  grape/' 
and  at  the  stipulation  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  1823  published  ''the  first  American 
book  on  American  grapes",  entitled  "Cul- 
tivation of  the  Vine'*. 

About  I860,  some  American  vines, 
whose  roots  had  long  since  developed  im- 
munity to  the  deadly  phylloxera,  reached 
Europe.  The  phylloxera,  thus  imported, 
rapidly  laid  waste  the  succulent  and  de- 
fenseless roots  of  vinifera.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  disease  followed  vinifera  aJJ  over 
the  world.  Europe's  growers,  and  eventu- 
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ally  the  viticulturers  everywhere,  turned  progressive  studies  on  fermentation.  He 
to  the  heroic  remedy  of  grafting  every  one  demonstrated  that  alcohol  production  re- 
of  their  vines  on  American  roots.  "So  if  suits  from  the  action  of  natural  yeast  pells 
it  is  true,"  concludes  Schoonmaker,  "that  on  the  sugar  content  of  the  grape  juice, 
the  species  vinifera  produces  the  wine  of  According  to  Pasteur,  100  parts  of  glucose 
all  the  world  except  that  from  American  yield  on  fermentation:  alcohol,  4S.46;  car- 
species,  it  is  also  true  that  ninety-five  per-  bonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide),  46.67;  glycer- 
cent  of  the  world's  wine,  wherever  made,  ine  <a  higher  aicohol),  3.2;  succinic  acid, 
comes  today  from  vines  supported  and  .61;  other  substances,  1.06.  About  twenty 
nourished  below  ground,  by  American  years  ago  Buchner  proved  that  sugar  re- 
roots."  duction  was  effected  by  a  soluble  secretion 

Of   America,   California  alone   proved  of  the  yeast  cells,  to  which  the  name  zy- 

adaptable  for  European  vines.  The  varie-  mass  has  been  applied. 
ties  which  dominate  its  vineyards— All-         But  where  do  yeast  cells  come  from? 

cante  Bouschet,  Carigname,  Mataro,  Zin-  According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana, 

fandel,  Pinot  Noir,  Cabernet  Sauvignon  "Pasteur  showed  very  clearly  that  the  ripe 

Blanc.  Semillon— are  all  imports  though  grape  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  miero- 

generally  grafted  on  Eastern  American  organisms.  These  microbes  collect  on  th^ 

roots.  Considering  'its  location  in  a  state  fruit  and  stems  when  the  grapes  begin  to 

hardlynotedfor  reticence,  surprise  mounts  ripen,  and  constitute  the  'bloom'  of  the 

that  no  more  is  heard  of  the  largest  grape-  grape.  Just  why  they  should  fix  themselves 

vine  in  the  world-  About  1842,  in  Carpin-  osv  the  iY^ix  and  xeTnain  Ihere,  in  readiness 

teria,  California,  a  vine  of  obscure  Euro-  to  be  transformed  from  their  dormant 

pean  origin,  now  known  as  a  Mission,  was  state  to  one  of  great  activity  in  the  fruit 

set  out  by  a  Spanish  wom^.  Nearly  a  of  the  juice,  is  a  mystery." 
hundred  years  later  its  trunk  had  attained        The  mystery  appears  to  be  solved  for 

a  circumference  of  eight  feet,  its  branches  the  reverent,  as  another  mark  of  Jeho- 

covered  half  an  acre.  At  the  peak  of  fe-  vah's  provision  for  man's  well-being.  Since 

cundity,  in  1S95,  according  to  the  U.  S.  the  yeast  is  already  there  to  change  the 

Agricultural  Year  Book  of  1907,  this  viti-  grape  sugar  into  alcohol,   releasing  the 

cultural  giant  produced  ten  tons  of  grapes!  carbon  dioxide  to  bubble  away  as  a  gas, 

It  is  to  Agoston  Haraszthy  that  Califor-  what  more  is  required  to  make  wine  ex- 
nla  owes  the  development  of  its  real  wine  cept  to  crush  the  grapes  into  a  vat  and  let 
industry.  In  the  space  of  a  few  short  years  nature  take  its  course?  It  has  been  ob- 
his  Sonoma  valley  vineyard  flourished  with  served  that  the  primitive  methods  con- 
85,000  vines  developed  from  imported  sisted  of  little  else.  Part  of  the  poor  suc- 
stocks.  Then  the  tireless  Haraszthy  went  cess,  however,  of  the  pagans  at  least,  was 
to  Europe,  brought  back  200,000  cuttings,  due  to  ignorance  of  wild  yeast's  and  other 
and  planted  them  throughout  the  state,  so  bacteria's  presence  in  the  grape  juice, 
that  by  1877  California  production  reached  Elimination  of  mold  and  free  vinegar- 
4,000,000  gallons  per  year  of  good,  drink-  forming  bacteria  has  given  modem  wine- 
able  wine.  making  its  greatest  advancement. 

Wine-making  remains,  however,  an  art 

Modern  Wine-Making  ^s  well  as  a  science.  A  summary  of  the 

To  Ifiuis  i*aStcur,  tamous  toT  bis  Te-  process  follows.  Wines  are  often  classified 

search  on  bacteria,  credit  goes  for  the  first  as  red  and  white,  sweet  and  dry,  still  and 
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spari5lin(5»  White  wines  are  made  not  only 
from  wnite  wine  grapes^  but  also  from  red 
wme  grapes.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
cGiiored  grape  skins  and  huHs  are  quickly 
separated  from  the  juice,  and  the  juice  fer- 
mented after  separation.  Wine  color  comes 
chiefly  from  the  tannin  in  the  skins. 

Red  wine  is  made  by  crushing  grapes, 
with  or  without  the  stems  removed^  near 
or  over  a  vat  which  receives  the  semi- 
fluid. Beforehand  the  grapes  should  be 
washed,  and  all  spoiled  berries  removed. 
Pasteur  proved  the  necessity  of  scrupulous 
cleanliness  to  destroy  hannful  bacteria, 
and  all  utensils  should  be  boiled,  and  the 
barrels,  if  such  are  used,  and  the  cellar 
fumigated  with  burning  sulphur.  Also  be- 
fore the  crushing,  the  starter  of  yeast 
should  be  prepared  either  with  a  gallon  of 
grape  must  (for  every  thirty  gallons  to  be 
fermented)  or  from  purchased  yeast 
starter. 

In  fermenting,  the  temperature  of  the 
room  should  not  drop  below  60  degrees 
nor  rise  above  SO  degrees.  A  temperature 
of  75  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  best.  After  a 
few  hours  the  vat,  which  should  be  covered 
with  a  clean  cheesecloth,  heats  up  and 
bubbles  violently.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing  active  fermentation  an  ounce  of  juice 
contains  6,000,000,000  yeast  cells,  tn  the 
red  wine  process  the  solids  float  to  the  top 
and  form  a  "cap'\  After  several  days-the 
heat  and  bubbling  subsides  and  the  "cap" 
falls  to  the  bottom- forming  the  "marc"  or 
"lees".  At  this  time  the  wine  is  "rttcked'* 
or  syphoned  off  of  the  marc.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  not  yet  complete  but  slower,  so  that 
it  may  be  bottled  or  kegged,  leaving  as  lit- 
tle air  as  possible,  since  many  of  the  in- 
jurious bacteria  require  air,  and  sealed 


with  a  water  seaL, These  have  curved  tubes 
reaching  over  into  a  water  container,  per- 
mitting gas  to  escape  but  no  impurities  to 
enter.  Later  a  permanent  cap^  cork  or  bung 
is  inserted.  The  "marc"  is  pressed  to  make 
seconds  and  brandy  (burnt  wine).  Cognac 
brandy,  however,  is  a  distillate-residue  of 
the  finest  wine.  Wines  frequently  have  to 
be  racked  several  times,  and,  if  they  do  not 
clear  themselves,  require  "fining"  with 
egg  white  diluted  in  old,  old  wine  or 
brsudy,  or  other  substance  to  coagulate 
impurities. 

Originally  the  name  champagne  proper- 
ly applied  only  to  the  wine  from  the  Cham- 
pagne country  of  France.  It  is  now  a  ge- 
neric term  applying  to  a  sparkling  or  car- 
bonated wine  made  in  many  countries. 
The  chief  difference  in  the  process  is  that 
champagne  is  bottled  before  the  second  or 
spring  fermentation,  thus  retaining  some 
of  the  carbonated  gas  in  the  bottle.  In  the 
process,  which  requires  many  months,  the 
bottles  are  stored  with  the  neck  slightly 
below  the  horizontal,  and  the  sediment 
worked  into  the  neck  as  they  are  period- 
icaJJy  turned.  In  this  position  the  eorks  are 
loosened  slightly  and  the  gas  pressure 
forfces  the  sediment  out  Afterward  they 
receive  wire  holders  around  the  corks, 
labels  and  decoration.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  bottle  of  champagne  is  handled  over 
200  times- 
Pasteur  said,  "Wine  is  the  most  health- 
ful and  hygienic  of  beverages,"  It  was 
commended  to  Timothy  for  his  illnesses. 
(1  Timothy  5:23)  Those  who  abuse  its  use 
should  not  blame  the  great  Provider.  Sure- 
ly wine  is  a  provision  of  Jehovah  to  be  re- 
ceived in  moderation  and  with  thanks- 
giving. (1  Timothy  4:3,  4) — Contributed. 
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Entering  the  New  Earth 

THE  Bible  very  clearly  holds  out  the 
hope  of  a  new  earth.  'Tor,  behold,  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
come  into  mind."  (Isaiah  65:17)  And 
again,  "Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  ^  new 
e  arth ,  whe  rein  d welleth  righteousness. ' ' 
—2  Peter  3:13. 

But  let  no  one  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  new 
earth  that  this  planet,  our  earth,  is  to  be 
burned  up,  destroyed,  and  that  God  will 
create  a  new  one  to  take  its  place.  For 
God  to  do  that  would  be  a  tacit  admission 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  when  he  cre- 
ated the  earth  and  had,  in  fact,  created  it 
in  vain.  No,  we  cannot  imagine  God  mak- 
ing any  mistakes  or  doing  things  in  vain. 
{Isaiah  45:18)  Besides,  do  we  not  all  pray: 
'Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven'*?  God's  will  done 
on  earth  and  then  destroy  the  earth? 
Hardly!  Also,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  the 
earth  is  God's  footstool,  and  that  he  will 
make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious.  (Isaiah 
06:1;  60:13)  Make  the  earth  glorious  and 
then  bum  it  up?  No,  all  the  teachings  of 
organized  religion  regarding  the  end  of 
this  planet,  the  earth,  are  repugnant  to 
reason  and  in  contradiction  to  the  plain 
Scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject  that 
the  earth  abides  forever, — Ecclesiastes  1 :  4* 
The  apostle  Peter  helps  us  to  understand 
the  matter,  for  in  telling  us  of  the  new 
earth  he  states  that  it  will  take  the  place 
of  the  earth  that  now  is  and  likens  its  de- 
struction to  the  Flood.  Now  we  know  that 


what  the  flood  destroyed  was  not  the 
planet,  for  we  are  stiU  living  on  the  same 
globe.  Rather,  he  must  have  referred  to 
the  qxisting  arrangement  of  things^  the 
kosmoSj  cm:  organization  upon  the  earth. 
We  do  know  that  it  passed  away,  for  when 
Noah  and  his  family  came  out  of  the  ark 
they  entered  an  earth  that  had  been 
cleansed  of  all  wickedness^  freed  from  the 
old  "earth".— 2  Peter  3:5-7. 

The  present  wicked  earth  consists  of  big 
business,  big  politics,  and  big  religion  with 
the  common  people  more  or  less  willingly 
supporting  it  as  the  waters  of  the  sea 
support  a  great  ship,  God  has  permitted 
this  present  wicked  earth  to  exist  for  a 
time  for  a  good  purpose;  when  that  pur- 
pose  has  been  fully  realized,  he  willmake  a 
speedy  end  of  its  kosmoSj  or  organization. 

Just  as  in  his  due  time  he  wiped  out  the 
wicked  old  earth  before  the  flood,  so  he 
will  wipe  out  the  present  wicked  earth  in 
his  due  time.  Then,  on  a  cleansed  globe  he 
will  establish  the  "new  earth". 

For  that  new  earth  to  serve  its  purpose, 
however,  there  must  also  be  a  new  *'heav- 
ens",  or  new  invisible  ruling  power.  Why? 
Because  all  the  evil  on  the  earth  at  the 
present  time  is  directly  traceable,  yes,  due 
to  the  overpowering  invisible  evil  forces 
that  are  now  in  control  and  that  constitute 
the  present  "heavens",  namely,  Satan,  the 
"god  of  this  world",  and  his  wicked  demon 
cohorts,  "the  master-spirits  of  this  dark 
world,  the  spirit-forces  of  evil  on  high.*' 
(2  Corinthians  4:4;  Ephesians  6:12,  An 
Amer.  Trans.)  God's  Word  assures  us  that 
these  too  will  be  moved  out  of  the  way  and 
that  their  place  will  be  taken  by  a  new 
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heavens,  the  New  Jerusalem*  consistiiig  of 
Quist  Oesua  and  his  ohurch  or  body. 
—Isaiah  34:4;  Revelation  20:3;  21:1-3. 

Of -what  will  the  new  earth  consist?  The 
BiWe  shows  that  the  present  wlck^  rulers 
and  their  organizations  wi]l  be  replaced  by 
an  organization  of  princes  who  will  rule 
the  earth  in  justice.  These  princes  will  in- 
clude men  who  proved  their  faithfulness  to 
God  from  Abel  to  John  the  Baptist.  All 
such  received  a  good  report  because  of 
their  faith,  but  have  not  as  yet  received 
their  reward,  {Hebrews  11;  Acts  2:29,  34} 
Their  resurrection  will  be  to  life  on  earth, 
not  heaven.  (Matthew  8:11;  11:11;  Daniel 
12:13)  Among  such  will  be  fleshly  ances- 
tors of  Christ  Jesus  whom  he  will  make 
princes  in  all  the  earth. — Psalm  45:16. 

Under  the  rule  of  these  princes  the 
original  purpose  of  God  in  creating,  the 
earth  wiU  be  realized:  all  the  earth  will 
become  a  paradise  filled  with  righteous 
creatures  who  will  exercise  loving  domin- 
ion over  the  lower  animals  and  will  serve 
God  in  spirit  and  truth.  Peace,  health  and 
life  will  replace  war,  disease  and  death. 
--^Psalm  72;  Isaiah  33:24;  9:7;  1  Corin- 
thians 15:25. 26. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  present 
earth  and  the  new  earth?  Would  you  like 
to  be  one  of  those  entering  that  new 
earth?  One  of  those  enjoying  everlasting 
Me  in  perfect  health  on  a  paradise  earth? 
Then  you  must  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
receiving  God's  protection  during  the  ex- 
pression of  his  righteous  indignation 
against  the  present  wicked  earth.  How  can 
I  show  myself  worthy,  you  ask? 

By  heeding  the  Scriptural  admonition; 
"Before  the  decree  bring  forth,  before  the 
day  pass  as  the  chaff,  before  the  fierce 
anger  of  Jehovah  come  upon  you,  before 
the  day  of  Jehovah's  anger  come  upon 
you.  Seek  ye  Jehovah,  all  ye  meek  of  the 
earth,  that  have  kept  his  ordinances;  seek 
righteousness,  seek  meekness:  it  may  be 


ye  will  be  hid  in  the  day  of  Jehov^'s 
anger."— Zephaniah  2;2, 3,  Am.  StOTi.  Ver, 

What  does  it  mean  to  seek  righteous* 
ness?  It  means  to  learn  what  the  principles 
of  truth  and  righteousness  are  and  then  to 
be  guided  by  them.  (2  Timothy  3:15-17) 
Those  principles  are  found  In  God's  Word, 
the  Bible»  and  therefore  one  must  become 
acquainted  with  what  it  contains.  The  min- 
isters of  Jehovah  will  be  glad  to  aid  in 
your  efforts  to  leam  the  truth.  It  also 
means  discarding  the  policies  by  which  this 
old  earth  operates,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  "love  of  money",  or  desire  for  selfish 
gain,  and  instead  being  activated  by  love 
for  God  and  your  neighbor,  (Romans  12:2; 
Matthew  22: 37-40)  To  do  this  you  will  find 
that  you  will  have  to  separate  yourself 
from  this  wicked  old  earth  with  its  polit- 
ical organizations,  its  commercial  schemes 
and  its  religious  institutions, — Revelation 
18:4,  5. 

And  to  seek  meekness?  Meekness  is  the 
opposite  of  stubbornness,  of  rel)elliausness. 
It  means  a  mildness  of  disposition,  a  sub- 
missiveness  to  that  which  is  right  and 
proper,  and  includes  a  willingness  to  leam, 
a  teachableness.  Meekness  is  re]ated  to  hu- 
mility, and  to  "seek  humility*'  (Moffatt; 
An  Amer.  Trans.)  means  to  be  humbte 
(from  humus:  the  earth,  ground)  ^  to  be  of 
lowly  disposition,  not  to  have  a  high  or 
self -exalted  opinion  of  one's  self.  "He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"— Micah  6:8,  Am. 
Stan.  Ver. 

Following  these  Scriptural  admonitions 
you  will  prove  yourself  worthy  of  God's 
protection  during  the  time  that  his  right- 
eous indignation  cleanses  this  literal  earth 
of  all  its  wickedness,  and  may  with  joy 
and  confidence  look  forward  to  entering 
the  "new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 


eousness 


)* 
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AW  AKE I 


The  Campista  Night  Express  at  Tangua 


By  "Awoktr'  comiportdenf  In  brazil 

THE  rain  that  had  been  falling  steadily 
for  two  days  couldn't  dampen  the  holi- 
day spirit  of  the  week-end  vacationers  who 
boarded  the  night  express  for  Campos  at 
the  Barao  de  Maua  station  in  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro on  Wednesday  night  of  "Holy  Week", 
When  the  "All  aboard!"  signal  rang  amid 
good-by  kisses  and  embraces,  flutter  of 
handkerchiefs  and  happy  calls  of  "Boa 
viagemF^i  it  was  a  most  jubilant  and  noisy 
crowd  that  settled  down  to  chat  and  sing, 
some  to  sleep  and  dream  of  the  coming 
Easter  week-end  with  the  folks  "back 
home",  A  newly  promoted  father  was  go- 
ing to  bring  the  kiddies  and  their  mother 
to  live  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  for  his  be- 
loved little  ones  were  far  superior  to  those 
in  the  tiny  interior  town.  What  a  happy 
prospect  for  this  satisfied  heart! 

The  night  express  doesn't  usually  stop 
at  Tangua,  but  it  stopped  this  Thursday 
morning  at  the  request  of  a  citizen  of 
Tangua,  to  take  on  his  family  of  five^  who 
were  going  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays 
with  the  children's  grandparents  in  Cam- 
pos, With  a  heave  and  a  mighty  jerk 
No.  339  pulled  out  of  Tangua  at  1:30  and, 
puffing  and  blowing,  was  just  beginning 
to  get  a  little  headway  as  it  climbed  to  the 
iron  bridge  across  the  Casseribu  river,  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond.  The  engineer 
prodded  the  two  firemen  to  stoke  the 
engine  more  and  more  for  its  tremendous 
task  of  hauling  those  twenty-four  cars  with 
their  load  of  1,128  souls  safely  to  their 
destination.  The  span  of  the  bridge  was 
safely  passed;  then  as  the  engine  left  the 
bridge — a  sag,  a  snapping  of  the  rails,  and 
down  into  the  rushing  whirlpool  of  the 
flooded  river  pitched  the  locomotive,  drag- 
ging along  a  Pullman  and  five  other  cars; 
a  flash  and  a  deafening  roar  as  the  boiler 
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exploded  and  the  locomotive  settled  down 
in  the  mud  on  top  of  the  Pullman^  which, 
with  another  car,  was  completely  sub- 
merged. As  the  train  lurched  forward  into 
the  abyss  below,  the  sixth  car  uncoupled, 
remaining  on  the  tracks  over  the  bridge 
with  the  rest  of  the  train  and  its  passen- 
gers unharmed  except  for  shock,  panic  and 
some  bruises. 

But  those  cars  and  their  precious  hu- 
man freight  plunged  down  the  muddy  hill- 
side in  the  inky  blackness  of  that  predawn 
hour  amid  a  torrential,  incessant  down- 
pour of  rain!  Some  were  pinned  beneath 
the  debriSj  crushed  to  death  or  drowned. 
Others,  forcing  their  way  through  the 
open  windows,  faced  the  task  of  swimming 
against  a  terrific  whirlpool  current.  Some 
gained  safety;  many  were  carried  down- 
stream, victims  of  the  cruel  waters.  The 
passenger  from  Tangua  lost  his  whole  fam- 
ily and  escaped  gravely  Injured*  The  happy 
father  newly  promoted  continues  his  sleep 
in  death. 

Four  long  hours  filled  with  groans,  panic 
and  consternation  before  help  came  from 
Niteroi  and  Rio  Bonito,  A  trainload  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  medical  supplies,  a  corp  of 
firemen  came  at  daybreak  and  a  dredge 
from  nearby  river  work  which  proved 
most  helpful  in  excavating  wounded  and 
dead  from  the  debris  of  shattered,  crum- 
pled cars.  The  firemen  worked  heroically 
for  twenty-six  hours  on  a  stretch  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  so  harrowing  that  one  of 
their  number,  crazed  by  the  sight  of  the 
horrors  around  him,  fled  to  the  woods, 
where  it  is  feared  the  poor  fellow  suicided* 
The  recovered  bodies  of  the  dead  and  in* 
jured  were  sent  by  train  to  Niteroi,  turned 
into  a  city  of  mourning  at  the  height  of  its 
holiday  festivities.  Three  days  of  official 
mourning  were  declared,  "Easter"  Sunday 
of  this  ''Holy  Year"  dawned  dreary  and 
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^b6  fc^  thousands  of  Brazilians.  The  ntim- 
Der  killed  is  not  yet  known,  probably  be- 
tween eighty  and  one  hundr^^  and  several 
hxmdred  injurec"  The  cost  of  repairs  and 
equipment  will  go  well  over  $100,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  indemnities  to  the  families 
of  dead  and  injured. 

How  did  it  happen?  Who  is  to  blame? 
Can  it  happen  again?  When  will  such 
things  cease,  if  ever?  Just  a  minute,  please. 
One  question  at  a  time. 

How  did  it  happen?  The  hearing  opened 
to  investigate  the  disaster  reported  that  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  river,  swollen 
to  flood  proportions  by  the  heavy  rains, 
had  eaten  out  the  embankment  beneath 
the  approach  to  the  bridge,  leaving  the 
rails  unsupport^  and  these  naturally  gave 
way  imder  the  weight  of  the  overloaded 
train.  So  no  one  was  named  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  wreck.  The  engineer,  who 
by  a  miracle  got  off  with  injuries  while  his 


tmj  firemen  wei-e  killed^-had  protesi^ed 
against  proceeding  under  Such  conditions 
with  so  heavy  an  overload  but  his  sOpe- 
riors  overruled  htm. 

Can  it  happen  again?  Yes*  it  can  hap- 
pen, and  is  likely  to  happen  whenever  a 
heavy  rain  undercuts  the  approach  to  a 
bridge  whose  support  is  not  protected  with 
concrete,  no  matter  how  well  constructed 
the  bridge  itself.  In  fact,  while  construc- 
tion engineers  are  imperfect  human  crea- 
tures their  works  are  subject  to  collapse. 

Then  wiJJ  the  t^me  ever  come  when  such 
disasters  vyill  cease  on  this  earth?  To  be 
sure,  that  time  will  come,  and  is  close  at 
hand,  within  this  very  generation.  The 
great  Architect  of  the  universe  is  building 
a  new  world  for  this  same  old  earth,  and 
its  Chief  Constructor  is  an  Engineer  whose 
works  will  stand  the  ravages  of  time  for 
all  eternity. 


Eight  Days  in  New  Yorl( 

The  international  convention  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  held  in  New  York 
city  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  All  who  were  present  will  remember  it  as 
eight  days  brimful  of  Scriptural  instruction^  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment But  as  time  passes  memories  dim.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  refresh  your 
memory  occasionally?  Then  read  the 

Report  of  International  oAssembly 
of  Jehovah^s  Witnesses 

A  review  of  the  assembly's  fine  points  from  time  to  time  will  aid  you 
to  relive  those  pleasant  days  and  to  recount  the  blessings  to  others.  Or, 
if  you  were  unable  to  attend,  you  will  doubly  appreciate  this  complete, 
96-pag(3  report  of  five  convention  issues  under  one  cover  which  describes 
all  eight  days  of  the  convention.  It  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  Awake! 
and  may  be  had  for  25c  a  copy. 

WATCHTOWEK  ^»'  A«*irfl4   it.  ir»Ulyh  1,   N,  Y. 

m  EnclOKd  is  25c  for  my  copy  of  the  J?Ppor£  of  Ititernatiowfl  Assembly  of  Jehovah-^a  Witif^ffsea. 
n  £;riMoMd  is i?or  copies  qI  ths  Ee&art. 
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W^  Bre^s  Out  fn  Korest 

^  Tanks  from  North  Korea 
rvimbled  across  the  thirty- 
eighth  pavallel  (the  border  that 
was  set  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  between  U.  S.  and  itus- 
sian  occupied  territory)  into 
South  Korea  (&/25)  setting-off 
swlltly  moving  events  that 
w^re  felt  around  the  world. 
The  U,  N,  Security  Council  was 
callfed  into  a  special  Sunday 
session,  and   by  a  9-to-O  vote 

(Yugoslavia  abstained)  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  calling  on  com- 
munist North  Kore&  to  "cease 
hostilities"  an<5  to  withdraw 
from  South  Korea,  and  asking 
U,  N.  members  to  "render  ev- 
ery assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  exercise  of  this 
resrolution''.  North  Korea  ig- 
nored the  order.  American 
civilians  (including  the  Watch 
Tower  Society's  missionaries) 
were  evacuated  to  Japan,  and 
Americ  an  miUta  t-y  aM  w  && 
rushed  to  South  Korea.  At  flrst 
only  ten  TJ>  S-  airplanes  were 
provided,  but  then  on  Tuesday 
{6/27)  American  piloted  jets 
and  bombers  were  in  action, 
and  the  U.  S,  seventh  fleet  was 
ordered  to  protect  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  island  of  Formosa 
against  attack. 

■  South  Korea  was  unable  to 
hold  bacic  the  attaclc  of  her 
neighbor  to  the  north,  and  cojn- 
munist  tanks  swooped  down  on 
th^  huge  S6uth  Korean  capital 
city,  Seoul,  which  has  a  popu- 
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iRdan  of  1,141,000.  Seoul  fell 
to  the  invaders  (6/23), 

First  U.  N,  Foltce  Force 
^  The  tr.N.  Security  Council 
(6/27.)  voted  7  to  1  to  recom- 
mend that  member  nations  use 
armed  force  in  repelling  the 
Invasion  nf  southern  Korea 
and  restoring  the  peace,  antl 
in  response  the  first  interna- 
tional police  force  in  history 
was  organized,  with  U.  S. 
planes,  ships  and  men,  Austra- 
lian warships  and  planes,  and 
British  warships;  and  it  iv^s 
reported  that  other  a^d  was  on 
the  way  trom  the  Netherlands 
and  iVTew  Zealand. 

Pi'esident  Truman  asserted 
(6/20)  that  the  U,  S.  was  not 
at  war,  buV  ^as  actit^g  as  a 
police  force  for  the  U-  N.  to 
enforce  its  **cease  ilre"  order 
against  IVorth  Korea. 

lVorId'VJe»wa  Roreati  Wa.r 

^  The  impact  of  the  Korean 
war  was  felt  around  the  world. 
In  Washington  congressmen 
cheered  the  announcement 
(6/27)  that  tJ.S.  forces  would 
be  used  in  behalf  of  South 
Kor£^a,  and  they  gave  almost 
unanimous  approval  to  the  de- 
cision. The  Canadian  govern- 
ment united  in  its  approval  of 
Truman's  strong  attitude  and 
declared  itself  ready  to  supply 
military  aid,  Tv^enty-one  Latin^ 
American  republics  declared 
their  '^firmest  support''  for  the 
U.  N.  decision  to  request  aid 


for  Korea.  Britain  re&ponded 
by  giving  h^r  forcefi  tnat  w«i% 
in  Japanese  waters  In  recponse 
to  the  call  £or  ^id  /of  South 
Korea,  as  did  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  French, 
who  first  doithted  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  help  that  was  planned 
for  Korea,  likewise  haUed'  the 
new  policy  regarding  the  Far 
East.  In  Italy  there  was  fear 
ol  another  great  war,  taut  the 
Italian  cabinet  aligned  Itself 
unhesitatingly  with  the  U.S: 
policy.  By  tm  end  of  J\toe,  3S 
countries,  from  every  conti- 
nent ejccept  Africa,  had  sent 
official  notice  to  the  U-  N,  that 
they  bairked  the  S^urity  Cquu- 
ciVs  dec^Lsion  to  hiame  North 
Korea  for  the  war  and  to  call 
for  aid  to  South  Korea- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  c^m- 
nitinist  governments  Opposed 
the  Security  Council's  action, 
Pravda^  Moscow's  offlcla]  com- 
jnunist  organ,  said  Truman's 
oi-der  signifies  a  dlre<:t  act  of 
aggression  by  the  U,  S.  against 
Korea.  North  Korea  said  that 
the  U.  N,  order  was  invalid  be- 
ca  use  communist  Chin  a  and 
Russia  did  not  participate. 

v.  S.  Draft  Act  ELxtended 

<^  The  U.S.  selective  service 
law  was  iiue  to  expire  Friday 
(6/23),  smd  Congress  could  not 
agree  on  a  new  law,  although 
a  proposed  one  had  lain  around 
for  months.  Thursday  morn^ 
ing  a  15'day  exteneliin  ^l  ihe 
law  was  passed,  so  that  the 
selective  service  system  wouid 
not  collapse.  Three  days  later 
the  Korean  war  broke  out,  and 
^  new  hill  was  promptly 
rushed  through,  extending  the 
draft  act  for  a  year  (until 
July  &,  1951)  and  giving  the 
president  autftority  to  call  up 
national  guard  and  reserve 
units  at  any  time.  The  new 
draft  law  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  315 
to  4,  by  the  Senate,  76  to  0,  and 
officially  became  a  Jaw  when 
signed  by  Truman  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 
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McCul^  Inqulr;  dosed 

4*  Senator  Tydlngs  declared 
the  investigation  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy's  charges  of 
commuiiist  infiltration  in  tlifi 
U.  S,  State  iDepartment  closed 
"as  of  now"  (6/2S>,  and  prep- 
aration of  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate was  begun  on  the  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  words  of  testi- 
mony and  data  that  had  been 
submitted  to  tJie  committee. 
The  poasibUlty  that  the  hear- 
ings would  later  be  reopened 
was  considered  unlikely. 

U.  S.  AaUroad  StrUie 

#  The  strike  of  4,000  switch^ 
men  on  Qve  V.  S.  railroads 
opet-atiiTLg  out  of  Chic&go 
threw  SOjOOO  persons  out  of 
work.  Traffic  was  halted  on 
four  of  the  lines,  and  the  fifth 
cvntinued  partial  operation.  By 
the  end  ol  June  no  progress 
had  been  made  toward  settling 
the  stdJre,  but  it  was  expected 
that  the  strike  would  be  short 
because  of  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

Misuse  of  Millions  in  Cuba 

^  The  former  Cuban  treasury 
minister,  Jsauro  Valdes  More' 
no,  and  four  subordinate  (Offi- 
cials were  charged  (6/23)  with 
misuse  of  $174  million  in  pub- 
lic money,  over  ?9  million  of 
which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  paid  out  for  different  pur- 
poses in  the  last  two  days  be- 
fore the  Cuban  government 
was  relinquislned  to  President 
Carlos  Prio  Socarras  in  1948. 
The  accused  were  ordered  to 
furnish  a  £lO-million  bond,  and 
were  held  without  ball. 

Free  Press  In  Haiti 

#  The  military  junta  ruling  in 
Haiti  repealed  (6/21)  that 
country's  long-standing  laws 
that  restricted  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  new  decree  provides 
loF  free  political  eixpression, 
abolishes  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining government  authoriza- 
tion to  publish  a  newspaper, 
and  does  away  with  the  gov- 
ernment's power  to  suppress 
or  SUispend  newspapers   arbi- 
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trarily.  Printing  "outrg^ge^  li- 
bel and  delamation"  is  Still 
forbidden,  but  immediate  trial 
is  guaranteed  for  accused  edi- 
tors. 

CarcUnat  Adds  to  Flag 

Ceremony 

^  On  Argentina's  Flag  Day 
(6/20)  a  new  ceremony  was 
instituted  when  th^e  Argentine 
Sag  was  placed  on  the  princi- 
pal altars  of  all  Catholic 
churches  in.  the  Buenos  Aires 
archdiocese.  The  flags  will  re- 
main there  permanently.  Car- 
dinal Copello  went  out  of  his 
way  to  announce  his  coopera- 
tion with  the  minister  of  war, 
Gen.  FrankUn  Lvicero,  *who 
had  suggested  the  new  cere- 
mony. Apparently  the  empha- 
sis on  the  close  agreement 
with  the  war  minister  was  to 
quiet  the  reports  of  a  strain 
between  the  Catholic  Church 
ancj  the  Arg-entine  govemiti^nt 
over  the  handling  of  the  case 
of  Domingo  Massolo,  a  Cath- 
olic priest  and  high-ranJ?ing 
army  chaplain,  who  had  con- 
fessed to  tlie  brutal  murder  of 
his  mistress. 

French  Government  FsHs 

■#■  Premier  Georges  Bidault  of 
France  met  a  heavy  defeat  in 
the  National  Assembly  (6/22) 
over  a  matter  of  increased  sal- 
aries for  government  employ- 
ees, Bidault's  government  op- 
posed the  increase  because  no 
money  had  bee^ii  appropriated 
for  it.  The  Socialists  contend- 
ed that  the  government  prom- 
ised the  increase  and  must 
keep  the  promise.  Bidault 
asited  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
(6/24)  by  h  352  to  230  vote  in 
the  National  Assembly.  France 
continued  without  a  govern- 
ment through  the  end  of  June, 
but  Henri  Queuille  of  the  Rad- 
ical party  began  forming  a 
new  government  after  receiv- 
ing a  vote  of  confidence  (7/1). 

Veterans  Tie  Up  Paris  Trafllc 

#  French  veterans  oi  both 
world  wars  converged  on  the 


heart  of  Paris  (6/24)  and 
camped  at  the  busy  Plat*  de 
ropera  from  4  p.m.  to  mid- 
night, creating  one  ol  the 
wcjTst  traffic  jama  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  The  dehion- 
stration  was  to  publicize  their 
demands  for  larger  pensions, 
one  of  th^  issues  contributing 
to  Premier  Bidault's  falL 

Censanlilp 

■#  Cardinal  Enrique  ?la  y 
Deniel,  archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  primate  of  Spain,  in  a  pas- 
■  toral  letter  (dated  6/16,  pub- 
lished 6/24)  called  for  a  Cath- 
olic press  distinct  from  the 
state-controlled  press.  He  said 
that  the  ^'church*'  wants  this 
because  "the  manner  in  which 
information  is  presented  influ- 
ences the  reader  in  a  most  im- 
portant manner^  sometimes 
practically  more  than  the  ex- 
position oi  the  doctrine  jtself", 
He  also  called  for  more 
"church"  influence  in  censor- 
ship, recalling  Pope  Pius'  mes- 
sage to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Catholic  Journalists 
in  Rome  condemning  totalitar- 
ian control  of  the  press.  This 
was  a  <feJicate  pofnt  in  Spain, 
for  the  text  of  the  pope's  mes- 
sage had  been  withheld  sever- 
al days  while  authorities  de- 
bated the  best  means  of  han- 
dling it,  finally  explaining  that 
it  was  a  condemnation  of  com- 
munist censorship  and  did  not 
apply  to  Catholic  censorship 
in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Argen- 
tina. The  cardinal's  aim  was 
not  for  a  free  press,  in  Spain, 
but  for  a  stricter  Catholic 
censorship. 

GffmtAa-Cgecit  Pact  Signed 

^  The  East  German  deputy 
premier,  Walter  Ulbricht, 
signed  a  joint  declaration 
(6/23)  with  the  Czechoslovak 
premier,  declaring  that  "there 
are  absolutely  no  open  ques- 
tions which  remain  to  be  set- 
tled between  our  two  coun- 
tries" and  "our  two  states 
have  no  territorial  clainis  on 
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each  ether  nor  ate  there  any 
claims  for  an  alteration  of  the 
present  frontier".  This  pact  re- 
nounced German  claims  to  live 
in  the  10,000-square-mile  Sude- 
tenland  and  recognized  as 
'^permanent  and  Jufit"  the  ex- 
pulsion of  2,000,000  Germans 
Irom  the  Sud  eten  t  and  since 
the  war.  Members  of  the  West 
German  Parliament  at  Bonn 
protested  bitterly,  stating  that 
their  "demand  for  the  return 
of  theSudetenland  into  [their] 
German  homeland  is  Irrevoca- 
ble". 

Epyol  Crown  as  Bansom 

^  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  a  U.  S, 
businessman,  has  been  impris- 
oned in  Hungary  since  Febru- 
ary on  charges  of  espionage. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  have  him  re- 
leased. Then  Hungary's  com- 
munist-dominated government 
demanded  its  royal  crown  as 
a  ransom  for  Vogeler,  as  well 
as  permission  to  reopen  her 
con  su  la  tes  in  Cl  ev  eland  and 
New  York,  and  the  lifting  of 
the  U.  S.  ban  on  travel  in  Hun- 
gai^y.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Vatican  objected  to  the  return 
of  the  crown,  stating  that  it 
symbolizes  the  centuries  of  co- 
operat  ion  between  Hunga  ry 
and  the  popes. 

Sgyptiajis  Boycott  PaTtlament 

^  Minority  groups  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Parliament  voted  to  boy- 
cott the  senate  and  chamber 
of  deputies,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, as  a  protest  against  the 
Wafd  park's  action  in  dis- 
mlfisbig  most  of  the  opposition 
senators  in  order  to  insure  a 
substantial  majority  to  the 
Wafdists,  One  opposition  mem- 
ber said  the  whole  aifair  was 
designed  to  "suffocate  Parlia- 
mentary activity". 

OM-Age  Pensions  in  Egypt 

^  The  Egyptian  government 
announced  (6/23)  its  decision 
to  provide  old-age  pensions  for 
all  Egyptians  who  have  no 
other  means  of  support.  This 
social  security  system,  the  first 
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anKkng  Arab  countries,  pro- 
vides for  an  estimated  500,000 
pensioners  and  1,000,000  of 
thetr  dependents  at  a  total 
cost  of  only  $18,000,000  a  year. 
The  pension  ra te  lor  ru fal 
workers  will  be  53L60  annual- 
ly^  but  In  comparison  with  the 
estimated  $90  to  ,$100  yearly 
earnings  of  agricultural  work- 
ers it  is  claimed  that  this  pen- 
sion is  a  far  more  generous 
offer  than  almost  any  other 
country  has  made.  The  most 
outstanding  feature  of  the  pen- 
sion is  that  it  win  apply  to  the 
humble  fellah  (peasant),  whose 
conditions  have  changed  only 
slightly  since  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Ap^iagy  for  B«riiadatte'»  Deitth 

^  Israel  acknowledged  polite 
negligence  in  the  1948  assas- 
sination of  Count  Bemadotte, 
U.  N.  mediator  for  Palestine. 
The  director  general  of  the 
Israeli  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs presented  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment [6/19)  which  Admitted 
numerous  shortcomings  in  Is- 
rael's inves  tigation  at  the 
time  of  the  adsassination,  in- 
cluding a  failure  to  take  im^ 
mediate  steps  to  apprehend 
the  criminals^  Israel  (Jenied  the 
Swedish  charge  that  it  had 
reasons  for  not  carrying  out 
the  inquiry  to  the  full,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  negligence  was 
due  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
then  four-month-old  govern- 
ment 

Cliina^s  Land  Reform 

#  A  new  land  reform  law  was 
proclaimed  in  China  (6/30)  to 
preserve  a  '*rich  peasant  econ- 
omy" J  and  differs  radically 
from  t he  former  policy  of 
equalizing  wealth  in  rural 
areas  (which  had  prompted  an 
extreme  loyalty  among  China's 
poorer  peasant  masses).  In  an 
effort  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  ioodstuffs  the  new  law 
permits  rich  peasants  to  keep 
their  farms.  It  frankly  states 
that  the  rich  will  remain  rich 
and  that  the  poor  will  still  be 


decidedly  below  the  average, 

Japaneve  StatOA  Considered 
^  The  visit  of  high  U.  S.  offi- 
cials to  Japan  during  the  third 
week  of  June  brought  more 
speculation  about  a  Japanese 
peace  treaty.  Secretary  of  Dfr 
fense  Louis  Johnson  and  Gen- 
eral Omar  Bradley  were  said 
to  have  discussed  military  se- 
curity, while  State  Etepartment 
adviser  John  Foster  Dulles 
said  (6/22)  that  his  talks  with 
General  MacArthur  In  Tokyo 
might  be  the  basis  for  "deflnite 
action  of  some  character"  on 
Japan.  He. suggested  that  la- 
pan's  views  would  be  consid- 
ered in  forming  the  peace 
treaty,  that  if  a  treaty  were 
signed  some  form  of  iiillltaTy 
protection  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  Japan,  but  that 
Japan  would  not  be  forced  or 
begged  ^to  take  sides  in  the 
cold  war-  He  also  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  replacing  the 
present  military  occupatit>n 
with  a  system  similar  to  the" 
one  in  effect  in  Germany, 
where  there  now  Is  a  local 
German  government  supported 
by  a  "protective"  force  of  Al< 
lied  troops. 

New  ZealbDd'9  Farllament 

^  Ne^  Zealand's  prime  minis- 
ter, Sidney  Holland,  announced 
(6/19)  that  the  Legislative 
Council  (the  upper  house  of 
New  Zealand's  Parliament) 
would  be  abolished  at  the  next 
parliamentary  session.  The 
council  is  appointed,  not  elect- 
ed. A  study  would  be  made  of 
alternatives  to  the  present  up- 
per house. 

Hydrogen  Bomb  Discussed 

<^  Taking  a  different  view 
from  those  who  have  mini- 
mized the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  hydrogen  bomb,  Wil- 
liam L,  Laurence,  science  news 
repor  te  r  f o  r  the  New  Yo  rk 
rimes,  said  in  San  Francisco 
(6/29)  that  he  was  confident 
that  an  all-out  concentration 
on  the  project  could  produce 
the  bomb  in  a  year. 
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New  World  Translation 

of  the 

Christian  Greek  Scriptures 


Here  jsi  an  GntireJy  new  transJation  of  Ihe  Grtfck  St:rip- 
tures  frOTTi  the  original  Ianp;uagE?j  basod  upon  tho  ^^idely 
accepted  WesLcott  <ind  liort  text  (ISSl).  The  New  World 
Bible  Translation  ConimittGe  has  spared  no  effort  to  make 
it  tlie  most  accurate  now  available.  Purity  of  the  transla- 
tion has  beon  given  first  consideration.  Ancierrt  oreeofs  or 
traditional  misconceptions  have  not  t«?en  allowed  lo  taSr]| 
jt.  Archaic  ian^uage  has  been  eliminated;  it  is  written  in 
the?  common  English  used  today.  As  liberal  a  translation 
as  possible  >ias  been  given  where  the  modeni  Kn^lish  id  ion: 
billows,  and  M^h<?re  ^he  correel  thoLgfit  woij7d  not  th(?rehy 
be  hidden.  The  enthusiastic  acceptance  oi  the  New  World 
Trcnslaikm  by  tv^reful  BibU*  Rturfents  speaks  well  of  this 
monumental  work. 


This  us  a  sample  page 
from  ±e  N^w  World 
Translation.  Notice  the 
readability  and  numerous 
n;ar^inal  references.  Su- 
perior circles  indicate 
chain  references  on  out- 
standing  Bible  .subjects 
and  proper  BfoJe  names. 
Footnotes  furnish  a  crit- 
i  cal  apparatus  for  t  he 
translation,  rather  ihan 
a  CO  mmen  iary  on  the 
Scriptures. 
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EPHESIANS  2:1-^11 


•Col  B:  13 
cRjo  12:3 

jcjjfib  13:: 


2  Furthermore,  it  is  you  God  made  alive 
though  you  were  dead^  in  your  trespasse^'^ 
and  sins/  *  in  which  you  at  one  time  walked  ae- 
eording  to  the  system^  of  things*^  of  this  world,*^ 
according  to th&  ivior^ oi  thi> authority^of  the 


'God  prepared  in  advance  for  us  to  walk  In  theitj. 

11  Therefore  keep  bearing  in  mind  that  for- 
merly YOU  were  people  of  the  nations  as  to 

■  Sjsteri   of   things^— aJttv    {aioYt'),  «BA;    ^H    (:Io?.r^  m^flning- 


!ller0  ard  the  Gr«ek  S«'rfpturen  in  a  furtn  imAern\a,m\ah\f^  hy  3.W,  yt>t  HcHhy  itX  tlin  i-lov- 
4Htt  fttody  by  ttw  moAt  eritfoal  ^twlent,  8eitd  for  yo»r  oopy  lfMla,v.  Only  %l,^  pufttpa^d. 
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THE   MI3S10N    OF   THIS    JOURNAL. 

NewA  loaroes  -SiAt  ar«  aide  io  k«ep  you  awokt  io  tiic  vital  Inutt 
of  otir  tbncfl  must  be  unfetter«d  1?/  cenforiJtrip  and  wl&sh  intereptff, 
''Awoke  I"  htf  no  fetiei^.  It  reco^nizei  factv^  futiej  facti,  I9  6^e  to 

tsnhatnp«red  ty  advertlsera  ivhosc  toes  must  not  be  trodoen  on;  Lb  Lft 
unprejudiced  by  tr^uJitional  creeds.  This  journal  kcepe  itself  free  thtLt 
It  tnay  ipeok  freely  to  you.  But  it  docs  not  abi^e  it*  frecdcwn*  It 
maintains  integrity  to  tmth* 

**A^vake^'  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  net  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  «re  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  corners  of  tl^c  earth  their  uncensored,  cn^-tlie-fFcened 
reports  come  to  you  through  tbeae  columns.  This  jouniiars  viewpoint 
itf  not  narrow,  imt  is  iniermdionaL  His  read  in  tnikry  tiaHoti^^  in  ni^ny 
lanjjuagea,  by  persons  of  ill  a^Jcs,  Through  its  pa^s  many  tielda  of 
knowled^  pass  in  review — sjovcmmcntj  cominercfl,  relltjion,  }ustory, 
^ojjrapny,  adiencG,  social  condi-Mons,  natural  wonders — %vhy,  its  cover* 
aoe  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  a£  hi^h  as  the  heavens. 

''Awake  1"  pled^p  itself  to  righteoiis  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
fbcs  and  subtle  dan^rs,  to  championing  freedom  for  allj  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  tho»e  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  rciiecti-ng  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  Wcrld, 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awake  I"  Keep  awake  by  reading  '^Aw^akeT^ 
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FtMrittftnfH  wiCAfLi  be  tt»,n  14  -^ttat  :r:  >^w  rwvi- 
VY    J"    fOTHilitfti   with    i+ti]jit1)£S    tjt   fuwartw 

Hn^itlTr  fHjW  f4wntr]u  *hd?e  no  oTIOf  U  lo^Vi. 
*^  i a^T.MiJ'itl  macfy  ofilir  ♦lii-  ^^»»MrKi:!« 
rife*  In  Jir«TTi:  «rtiiitri«  *>F  here  tuioii  in  loi^l 
rurrvt^y    Mitlti  »f  ntttitiiM  \^\\V  ;rctirii  bUnk^ 
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THE  LEGION— WATCHDOG  OF 
AMERICAN  FREEDOM? 


p-'s.  ^  Suddenly  through  the  door 
F'^^A^  charged  a  group  of  American 
legionnaires.  Slioving  the  club 
chairman  aside  the  leader  of 
the  intruders  delivered  an  ultimatum,  as- 
serting that  all  those  present  were  classed 
as  ^'subversive"  and  that  the  legion- 
naires would  give  them  just  ten  minutes 
to  disperse.  ''We  will  not  warn  you  again," 
was  the  final  threat  That  occurred  at  an 
open  meeting  of  a  La  Crescenta»  Califor- 
nia, democratic  club  being  held  in  a  private 
home.  Across  the  country,  in  Monroe, 
Michigan,  steel  workers  went  on  strike 
when  their  union  failed  to  be  recognized 
as  bargaining  agent.  Immediately  steel- 
towi\  legionnaires  scrambled  for  their 
baseball  bats  and  night  sticks  and  marched 
against  the  strikers.  In  San  Francisco  a 
Negro,  Edgar  Brown  by  name,  director  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Veterans, 
was  beaten  as  he  and  his  associates 
marched  in  front  of  the  Legion's  conven- 
tion hall  petitioning  the  Legion  to  open  its 
membership  to  Negro  war  veterans  on  the 
basis  of  "equality  of  sacrifice".  In  Rich- 
woodt  West  Virginia,  American  legion- 
naires and  their  agents  forced  nine  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  to  drink  castor  oil  and 
thereupon  bound  them  with  rope  and  herd- 
ed them  through  the  streets  amid  the  vili- 
fying jeers  of  a  howling  mob.  In  Duncan, 
Oklahoma,  a  convention  of  Christians  as- 


sembled in  a  public  school  to  hear  a  pub- 
lic Bible  lecture  was  violently  invaded  by 
a  flag-waving  mob  of  100,  with  American 
legionnaires  notably  predominating. 

On  a  hundred  fronts  over  thirty  years, 
the  Legion,  though  it  endorses  "100- 
percent  Americanism'*  in  its  constitution 
and  singles  itself  out  as  the  "watchdog"  of 
American  freedom,  has  in  unquestionably 
un-American  style  repeatedly  violated  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  oth- 
er Americans. 

On  viewing  Legion  indignities  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  listening  to  the 
vociferous  cries  of  the  Legion  for  Ameri- 
canism, law  and  order,  freedom  of  speech, 
worship,  etc,  the  honest  observer  queries: 
Is  the  Legion  a  faithful  watchdog  of  free- 
dom, safeguarding  the  principles  of  free- 
dom impressively  outlined  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  constitution,  namely:  "To  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  maintain  law  and  order; 
-  .  .  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  masses;  to  make  right  the  mas- 
ter of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom 
and  democracy"?  Or,  has  the  Legion 
proved  to  be  a  barking  dog  that  won*t  bite 
in  the  interests  of  freedom,  but,  rather^ 
obsequiously  wags  the  tail  of  friendliness 
to  an  unseen  master  and  serves  him  well 
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in  an  attack  on  the  very  principles  so  .What  liCgion  histories  do  not  generally 

nobly  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Le-  reveal  and  what  the  average  legionnaire 

gion  constitution?  The  answer  is  to  be  does  not  know  is  that  on  March  5,  1915-^ 

found,    not    by    investigating    the    three  at  least  two  years  before  there  was  such 

million-odd  members  who  have  joined  the  a  thing  as  a  United  States  World  War 

Legion  because  they  want  to  "belong"  to  veteran,  three  years  before  Roosevelt  and 

something  and  see  in  the  Legion  a  power-  Patterson  "chanced"  upon  the  idea  of  a 

ful  oi^anization  in  position  to  obtain  some  veterans'  association  and  four  years  before 

of  the  benefits  they  desire,  but  by  scruti-  the  idea  was  introduced  at  the  famous 

nizing  Legion  leaders  and  their  thirty-  Paris  dinner — a  membership  organization, 

year  record.  Bear  in  mind:  The  rank-and-  reportedly  a  pressure  group  to  force  the 

file  legionnaire  obeys;  he  takes  orders.  United  States  into  World  War  I,  was  in- 

How  It  All  StaHed  corporatcd  in  New  York  county  and  called 

"Who   started   the  American  Legion?  f^^^^^f  Legiom,  Inc.  While  it  is  true 

Nobody,  and  everybody.^'  Thus  begins  one  t^atearher  groups  adopted  tiles  bearmg 

of  the  many  official  and  semiofficial  histo-  ^^  ^^^    American  Legion"  in  one  form 

rres  which  narrate  the  Legion  story.  While  Z  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^T^^''^  ^"^^^  °^ 

convalescing  at  a  United  States  base  hos-  ^\  ^?^^  ^"^^™  is  that  Theodore  Roose- 

pital  m  France  in  1918,  Lieutenant  Colonel  ^^^^'  f "  ^^^  ™^  °^  '*^  incorporators  and 

directors ' 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  Jr.,  and  a  Sergeant 

William  Patterson  struck  upon  the  idea  of  *^^^^^  notable  members  of  the  1915  Le- 
organizing  "a  veterans'  association  for  the  ^^"^^  ^^^^  William  J,  Donovan,  David  M. 
good  of  the  country".  Later  Patterson  was  Goodrich,  Ogden  Mills  and  James  A. 
killed  in  action,  but  Roosevelt  continued  to  ^'"^i"-  Notable?  Yes,  for  Donovan.  Good- 
nurture  the  "veterans'  association"  idea  nch  and  Mills  were  also  among  the  twenty 
until  such  time  as  he  had  opportunity  to  officers  to  whom  Teddy,  Jr.,  supposedly 
present  it.  He  was  afforded  that  chance  ^^^*  broached  the  idea  of  a  legion!  As  for 
when  top  army  brass  ordered  young  D"^^^"-  ^e  became  the  seventh  national 
Rooseveh  and  nineteen  other  officers  to  commander  of  the  new  1919  Legion. 
Paris,  there  to  consider  ways  and  means  Obviously  the  1919  American  Legion 
of  boosting  army  morale,  which  was  at  a  ^^^  "O  mere  spontaneous  happening, 
low  ebb  following  World  War  I. 

The  story  has  it  that  on  the  evening  of  ^^^  ^^^  the  "Friends"? 
February  16,  1919,  Teddy,  Jr.,  Invited  his  ^^  takes  money  to  run  an  organization, 
fellow  conferees  to  dine  with  him  at  the  ^"^  ^^^  American  Legion,  being  no  excep- 
Allied  Officers'  Club,  Paris.  All  accepted,  tio^i,  borrowed  $257,000  for  initial  expens- 
And  it  was  at  that  historic  dinner  that  ^s  from  "400  individuals  in  13  states". 
Roosevelt's  legion  idea  was  first  intro-  Who  were  the  400  individuals?  you  ask. 
duced,  accepted,  and  became  a  plan-in-  '  Legion  comptroller  Glenn  Craviford  prof- 
being,  as  arrangements  were  started  for  ^^"^^^  ^^e  evasive  answer:  "Friends  of  the 
a  ^'caucus"  in  Paris,  March  15,  1919,  and  Legion,  of  course."  But  what  are  the 
plans  laid  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roose-  names  of  these  "friends"?  Since  the  Le- 
velt's  return  to  the  United  States  to  pro-  Sign's  inception  this  has  been  the  oft- 
mote  the  creation  there.  Such  were  the  repeated  question  of  newspaper  editors, 
birth  pains  of  the  American  Legion^  the  army  paper  Stars  and  Stripes,  con- 
according  to  Legion  authorities.  gressmen,    veterans'    organizations    and 
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many  others,  but  never  in  Legion  history 
have  these  names  been  released. 

Instead,  the  Legion  has  offered  an  in- 
direct and  deceptive  answer  in  the  form 
of  an  invitationj  which  appeared  in  Rich- 
ard Seelye  Jones'  book,  A  History  of  the 
American  Legion^  to  wit:  "The  whole  list 
was  carefully  preserved  after  the  notes 
were  paid,  and  remained  subject  to  in- 
spection at  National  Headquarters  by  any- 
one." Justin  Gray,  author  and  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  Legion's  Ameri- 
canism Commission^  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  wrote  the  national  adjutant  re- 
questing the  names.  Shortly  a  reply  was 
received  wherein  the  Legion  official  re- 
ferred Gray — believe  it  or  not — to  Richard 
S.  Jones'  bool^,  the  same  irook  in  which 
invitation  to  inspect  the  names  appears! 

Beware  lest  you  think  the  watchdog  was 
chasing  its  own  tail,  for  evidently  the  Le- 
gion had  no  intention  of  publicizing  this 
list  of  financial  backers.  However,  the 
"iron  curtain"  surrounding  the  generous 
Legion  sponsors  is  not  entirely  impregna- 
ble. The  facts,  though  belittled  and  sup- 
pressed but  never  successfully  denied, 
fairly  scream  the  words  reactionary  big 
business  boys!  What  are  these  facts?. 

Where  the  Money  Came  From 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  original  sum, 
$125,000,  was  provided  by  one  Grayson 
M.-P.  Murphy,  director  of  Guaranty  Trust 
(aMorgan bank),  Anaconda  Copper,  Good- 
year Rubber  and  Bethlehem  Steel,  decorat- 
ed by  Mussolini  and  made  a  commander  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy.  Additional  funds  were 
collected  from  the  big  moneyed  enterpris- 
es, such  as  the  Chicago  packing  interests. 

Further  light  on  big  business  backing 
was  shed  January  4,  1950,  when  National 
Commander  George  N.  Craig  showered 
words  of  praise  on  Legionism's  "staunch 
friend"  and  "American  patriot",  William 


Randolph  Hearst.  Said  Craig,  according  to 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror: 

"We  of  the  Legion  know  that  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  newspapers  has 
been  a  mighty  contributing  factor  in  mak- 
ing our  organization  the  great  one  that  it 
is  today. 

"Old-timers  in  the  Legion  tell  me  that 
our  leaders  went  to  Mr.  Hearst  when  our 
organization  was  founded  and  told  him  of 
our  program  for  the  true  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Americanism.  He  promised 
that,  if  we  maintained  that  program,  he 
would  always  support  us.  He  has  done  so 
in  a  fme  and  generous  manner." 

In  passing,  we  might  ask  why  National 
Commander  Craig  did  not  mention  that 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  Adolph  Hit- 
ler's good  friend  and  admirer,  and  has  al- 
ways been  the  bedfelJow  of  war-mongering 
fascism  and  against  American  freedom? 
And  further,  what  brand  of  "principles 
and  doctrines  of  Americanism"  has  Hearst 
supported  in  a  "generous  manner"? 

If  you  now  wonder  whether  the  early 
Legion  organizers  were  themselves  identi- 
fied with  the  financial  interests,  the  busi- 
ness connections  of  these  men  should  prove 
illuminating.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  was 
vice-president  of  Doubleday,  Doran,  pub- 
lish ors ;  director  of  American  Express 
Company;  and  connected  with  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank.  Franklin  D'Olier  held  office 
as  president  and  director  of  Prudential 
Life,  director  of  Chase  National  Bank, 
Pennnsylvania  Railroad,  National  Biscuit 
Company,  and  American  Bank  Company. 
David  M.  Goodrich,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  was  high 
in  the  inner  clique  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  Francis  Apple- 
ton,  Waltham  Watch  Company  executive, 
was  director  of  two  banks.  On  and  on  the 
list  goes  to  Include  such  men  as  millionaire 
Chicago  lawyer  Milton  J,  Foreman;  Nash- 
ville banker  Luke  Lea,  eventually  sent  to 
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prison  for  fraiid;  and  Thomas  W,  Miller, 
first  Legion  lobbyist  in  Washington,  who 
went  to  the  penitentiary  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  govemment- 

From  the  very  start  big  business  has 
had  its  lackeys  In  there  pitching  in  Its  be- 
half, with  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  making  the  big  play.  NAM 
is  a  strong  profiteering  outfit  shown  by 
congressional  Investigations  to  have  bribed 
goveinment  employees,  paid  certain  con- 
gressmen for  ''services  performed",  em- 
ployed labor  spies,  stool  pigeons  and  in- 
dustrial munitions  to  fight  unionism,  prop- 
agandized every  source  of  public  informa- 
tion and  betrayed  it^Jf  as  being  an  ene- 
my of  small  business  while  endeavoring  to 
hide  behind  the  cloak  of  "free  enterprise'* 
and  ** American  initiative"*  NAM-Legion 
cooperation  has  been  clearly  seen  through 
the  years,  and  this  coordinating  commit- 
tee has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  large  Bums 
at  money  to  finance  Legion  activities^  and 
in  return  the  Legion  serves  as  the  propa- 
gandizing instrument  of  NAM  gospel. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  Legion*s 
being  ui  harness  to  big  business,  with 
NAM  walking  the  dog,  consider  the  "RoyaJ 
Family'',  as  the  Legion's  ruling  clique  is 
termed.  With  but  rare  exceptions  they  are 
corporation  and  industrial  giants  and 
NAM  men,  like  their  predecessors  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Franklin  D'Olier  and 
the  others.  Of  note  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
family  tree  of  national  commanders  there 
are  only  three  exceptions  to  this  rule!  The 
"king-makers",  sls  the  policy-makers  of 
the  Legion  are  called,  and  the  financial- 
backing  dandies  make  very  certain  that 
only  the  right  men,  those  of  their  stripe 
and  ideals,  attain  to  the  various  positions 
on  the  ruling  roost  of  Legion  politics. 

Purpose 

Witii  the  evidence  painting  aJi  accurate 
picture  of  the  Legion  bowing  to  the  whims 


of  big  business,  are  we  to  gulllbly  believe 
that  the  Legion's  purpose  wa^  and  is  "to 
combat  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and 
masses ;  to  make  right  the  master  of 
might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth;  to  safeguard  .  .  .  the  principles  of 
j  ustice ,  freedom  and  democracy "  ?  Or, 
shall  we  conclude  that  the  American  Le- 
gion was  organized  for  the  damaging  use 
of  a  powerful  few?  Let  us  soimd  out  the 
matter. 

The  Legion's  *'open  sesame*'  to  the 
gold-  lined  pocketbooks  of  the  Chicago 
packing  interests  and  undoubtedly  the  oth- 
er big  business  backers  was  exposed  by  a 
letter  on  Swift  and  Company  stationeryt 
soliciting  funds,  which  said;  *'We  are  all 
interested  in  the  Legion,  the  results  it  will 
obtain,  and  the  ultimate  effect  in  helping 
to  offset  radicalism/' 

''Radicalism,'*  like  ^^Americanism",  is  a 
matter  of  definition.  To  the  Legion- 
backing  moneyed  interests  following  World 
War  I,  radicalism  was  the  idealistic  desire 
of  all  American  soldiers  for  *'A  New 
World'*  and  "A  New  Deal  for  Everybody", 
promised  by  Lloyd  George,  or  the  ''Indus- 
trial Democracy",  advocated  by  Wilson,  or 
•*A  Land  Fit  for  Heroes'",  promised  by  vic- 
torious statesmen  the  world  over*  Johnny 
Doughboy  had  fought  a  bitter  battle,  and 
now  he  was  restless,  he  wanted  to  go  home 
to  higher  wages,  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing, a  truer  democracy,  and  all  the  things 
he  had  been  promised.  Indeed,  big  busi- 
ness had  cause  for  concern  about  "the  post- 
war attitude  of  the  average  soldier  toward 
extreme  political  radicalism'*,  for  it  meant 
reform  that  big  business  could  not  a£tocd. 
**A  safe  and  sound  organization  of  veter- 
ans might  be  the  best  ^surance  against" 
the  spread  of  this  "radicalism",  they  rea- 
soned. Thus  the  American  Legion  was 
formef^,  and  ^  JabeJ  worked  *^BolsheviBw" 
was  slapped  on  the  high  liberal  ideals  of 
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the  returning  veterans,  as  well  as  on  dan- 
gerous Bolshevistic  doctrine. 

Through  the  years  the  Legion  continued 
to  tread  the  reactionary  road,  and  follow- 
ing devastating  World  War  H  the  alarm- 
ing cry  of  radicalism  again  came  gushing 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Legion  hierarchy. 
At  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  before 
80,000  soldiers,  former  National  Com- 
mander Roane  Waring  blustered:  "There 
will  be  more  freak  isms,  more  Utopian 
crackpots,  social  politicians  and  long- 
haired reformers,  prophets  and  dema- 
gogues, who  will  trot  out  their  schemes 
for  bringing  on  the  Millennium.  ,  ,  .  Your 
job  will  be  to  fight  them  to  the  last  ditch." 
The  danger  of  social  reform  again  threat- 
ened to  loosen  the  reactionary  grip  of  big 
business,  and  the  watchdog  Legion  came 
charging  to  the  rescue  branding  anything 
and  anybody  contrary  to  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  "Royal  Family"  and  its 
unseen  masters  **radical"  and  "commu- 
nist",  the  vilest  words  in  Legion  vocabu- 
lary. This  has  resulted  in  unjust  slander 
and  violence  to  innocent  groups  and  per- 
sons who  desire  to  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional freedoms  and  who  have  no  con- 
nections with  godless  communism  what- 
ever, 

Americanism  a  la  Legion 

The  dirt  of  witch-hunting  and  red-baiting 
in  favor  of  the  moneyed  interests  has  been 
skillfully  swept  under  the  red,  white  and 
blue  carpet  of  "lOO-percent  Americanism", 
with  the  late  Homer  Chaillaux,  director  of 
Legionism's  Americanism  Commission,  and 
his  disciples  adeptly  manipulating  the 
broom»  Every  year  the  Legion  convention 
resolves  that  "Americanism  is  the  primary 
activity  of  the  Legion"  and  that  it  is  "to 
vigilantly  combat  communism".  While  on 
the  surface  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
worthy  aim,  we  are  reminded  that  com- 
munism does  not  compose  the  entire  totali- 


tarian picture,.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  why  has  not  the  Legion  come  out 
actively  against  foreign  and  native  fascism 
and  nazism  as  ft  has  done  so-called  "radi- 
calism" £ind  communism? 

Perhaps  we  can  understand  when  we  re- 
call that  the  Legion  frequently  rubs  el- 
bows with  fascism  and  has  cast  an  approv- 
ing smile  in  its  direction.  Consider:  Alvin 
Owsley,  one  of  the  early  national  com- 
manders, proclaimed;  *'lf  ever  needed  the 
American  Legion  stands  ready  to  protect 
our  ,  .  >  institutions  .  -  *  as  the  Fascist! 
dealt  with  the  destructionists  who  men- 
aced Italy!  The  Legion  would  not  hesitate 
to  take  things  into  its  own  hands — to  fight 
the  'reds'  as  the  Fascisti  of  Italy  fought 
them.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Fascisti  are 
to  Italy  what  the  American  Legion  is  to 
the  United  States*"  At  the  convention 
which  elected  Owsley,  the  Legion  went  on 
record  by  inviting  Mussolini  to  make  the 
principal  address! 

In  1931,  Ralph  T.  O'Neill,  national  com- 
mander, presented  Italy's  fascist  ambas- 
sador with  resolutions  passed  by  the  "Roy- 
al Family"  favoring  Mussolini!  In  1935, 
the  year  fascist  Italy  raped  Ethiopia,  na- 
tional vice-commander  William  E.  Easter- 
wood  invited  Mussolini  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention^  bestowed  an  honorary  member- 
ship to  the  American  Legion  on  il  Duce 
and  pinned  a  Legion  button  on  him.  (This 
action  was  later  declared  unconstitutionalj 
since  the  Legion  has  no  honorary  mem- 
bers.) Even  more  revealing  is  ^e  sup- 
pressed McCormack-Dickstein  congression- 
al committee  investigation,  at  which  Gen- 
eral Smedley  Butler,  former  commander  of 
the  U.  S.  Marines,  exposed  a  plot  by  top 
strata  Legion  brass  and  Wall  Street  bro- 
kers to  raise  an  army  of  several  thousand 
legionnaires  and  march  on  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fascist 
regime! 
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However,  the  apex  of  this  strange  brand 
of  "Americanism"  is  the  incitement  of  de- 
cent men  who  come  under  Legion  influ- 
ence to  engage  in  vigilante  tactics  and 
mob  violence,  the  type  of  un -Americanism 
which  maltes  thinking  legionnaires  blush 
in  shame.  Seldom  if  ever  has  the  National 
Executive  Committee  (Legion  hierarchy 
in  Indianapolis)  exercised  its  power  to 
suspend  or  expel  a  member  for  "conduct 
unbecoming  to  a  Legionnaire",  when  this 
self-appointed,  free-booting  miJitia  has 
been  guilty  of  mobbing  unpopular  meet- 
ings or  persons,  such  as  Jehovah's  witness- 
es, and  denying  citizens  the  very  crux  of 
genuine  Americanism — free  assembly  and 
speech,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Rather  than  reprimand  such  un-Ameri- 
can tactics,  the  men  In  the  imposing  gray 
building  in  Indianapolis  have  actually  con- 
doned and  encouraged  it  by  issuing  such 
directives  as  this  one:  '*When  any  of  them 
(organizations  reported  to  be  either  com- 
munist or  sympathetic  to  the  communist 
program)  announce  meetings  in  your  city 
or  community  ,  .  ,  the  .  ,  ,  Americanism 
Commission  wiU  be  pleased  to  give  you  in- 
formation .  ,  ,  on  their  history."  The  le- 
gionnaires are  commanded  to  spot  and 
counter  such  organizations,  but  in  doing  so 
they  were  warned  not  to  wear  Legion  in- 
signia. In  other  words,  ''Give  'em  the  busi- 
ness,  boys.  But  don't  let  the  Legion  be 
blamed!*' 

Professor  William  Gellerman  of  North- 
western University,  authority  on  Legion 
activity  and  a  member  himself,  summed 
up  the  matter  in  a  doctoral  thesis  sub- 
mitted to  Columbia  Teachers  College : 
"The  American  Legion  stands,  in  effect, 
opposed  to  such  American  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, civil  liberties  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity." It  is  "fascistic,  unpatriotic  and  a 
tool  of  privileged  classes''.  "In  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  program  of  suppression  {of 


constitutional  freedoms,  mhioritiesj  etc.) 
we  see  Fascism  in  its  incipient  states." 

A  Watchdog — but  for  Whom? 

The  burden  of  proof  is  against  the 
American  Legion  as  being  the  faithful 
watchdog  of  American  freedom.  The  Le- 
gion cannot  point  to  its  ostensible  record 
of.  good  deeds  for  justitication.  Damage 
wrought  on  account  of  its  devouring 
hatred  for  those  who  exercise  true  free- 
dom far  offsets  the  fruits  of  good  works. 
Nor  can  the  Legion  seek  vindication  in  its 
record  of  administering  "law  and  order" 
by  indulging  in  mob  action  and  depriving 
other  American  citizens  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Such  action  displays  con- 
tempt for  the  flag  the  Legion  ostentatious- 
ly waves,  scorn  for  the  Constitution  it  is 
avowed  to  uphold,  and  disdain  for  the  gov- 
ernment the  Legion  claims  to  defend.  The 
actions  of  the  American  Legion  level  the 
accusing  finger  of  guilt  against  it  and 
identify  it  as  the  fascistic  watchdog  of 
big  business  and  reaction. 

Tliere  are  undoubtedly  many  honest  and 
sincere  men  and  women  within  the  ranks 
of  the  American  Legion  who  fervently  be- 
lieve that  the  Legion  can  be  reformed  to 
operate  in  the  interests  of  real  American- 
ism and  the  common  good  of  the  country. 
But  we  are  reminded  of  the  ancient  adage: 
You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  triciis. 
There  is  but  one  organization  that  will 
bring  tJje  benefits  and  blessings  for  which 
honest  men  of  good  will  have  vainly 
searched  for  centuries,  and  that  is  Jeho- 
vah's organization,  his  kingdom  by  Christ, 
the  Commander  -to  the  people.  That  king- 
dom will  not  kowtow  to  the  evil  influences 
of  scheming  men  who  prey  on  the  free- 
doms of  the  people,  but  will  forever  oblit- 
erate such  and  all  those  who  bow  the  knee 
in  servitude  thereto.  Jehovah's  new  world 
of  righteousness  alone  will  insure  for  eter- 
nity the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men. 
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By    "Awiik«!"    correspondent    in^toFy 

WHAT  do  "holy  year"  pilgrims  to  Rome 
see  and  do  at  the  largest  church  in 
the  world,  St.  Peter's  Basilica?  What  rit- 
ual or  worship  do  they  there  fulfill  as  the 
objective  of  their  pilgrimage?  Optimistic 
estimates  set  the  number  of  persons  who 
will  visit  the  "Eternal  City"  this  year  at 
three  to  five  million;  their  total  expenses 
at  well  over  200  million  dollars.  For  so 
many  to  be  so  willing  to  spend  so  much  to 
jo  Limey  to  one  city  makes  the  event  of 
more  than  commonplace  interest.  There- 
fore those  who  cannot  afford  to  go,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  no  desire  or  purpose 
in  going,  will  want  to  know  what  happens 
at  the  Vatican  when  the  pilgrims  arrive. 

A  little  background  first.  To  appreciate 
what  takes  place,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
purpose  of  the  "Jubilee  Year".  In  sub- 
stance it  is  "a  plenary  indulgence,  more 
solemn  than  the  others,  with  the  addition 
of  several  facilitations  for  the  absolution 
of  certain  sins  and  from  certain  serious  ex- 
communications. The  merits  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints  constitute  a 
kind  of  immense  'treasure'  upon  which  the 
Church  has  the  power  to  draw,  distribut- 
ing to  repentant  sinners  a  portion  of  the 
infinite  merits  of  the  blessed.  From  that 
spiritual  strongbox  indulgences  are  drawn 
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out  in  order  to  actually  pay  with  the 
'treasure'  of  the  Church  the  price  of 
temporal  punishment,  or  purgatory, 
which  in  Catholic  theology  each  of 
the  faithful  must  account  for,  even 
though  after  confession  he  has  been 
absolved  from  eternal  punishment.  To 
give  greater  importance  to  the  Jubi- 
lee indulgence,  during  the  Holy  Year 
— except  for  rare  exceptions — all  oth- 
er indulgences  whether  plenary  or  partial, 
for  the  living  or  the  dead,  remain  suspend- 
ed everywhere",  (From  Oggij  Home,  De- 
cember  29,   1949)    According  to  this,   it 
would  seem  that  primarily  in  Rome  are 
indulgences  to  bo  dispensed  this  year,  but 
those  dispensed  are  plenary,  i.e.,  cover  all 
sins. 

And  now  to  St.  Peter's.  The  spacious 
St.  Peter's  Square  is  encircled  by  quad- 
ruple colonnades  topped  by  140  statues  of 
the  "saints",  and  rising  from  its  center  is 
a  rose-colored  Egyptian  obelisk  brought 
by  Caligula  (A.D.  37-41)  from  the  pagan 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  to  adorn 
that  emperor's  Circus  (completed  by  Ne- 
ro), and  which  was  removed  centuries 
later  by  Pope  Sixtus  V  to  its  present  posi- 
tion before  Christendom's  largest  temple. 
Supervising  priests  hustle  the  throng  into 
an  orderly  arrangement,  each  caring  for 
his  own  group,  until  finally  a  lengthy  pro- 
cession has  been  formed  and  is  moving  up 
toward  the  Basilica  and  its  "holy  door". 

Prayer  Ritual 

Slowly,  the  dark-colored  file  of  pilgrims 
advances  with  six  or  seven  abreast,  the  long 
procession  stretching  out  until  it  reaches 
from  the  obelisk  right  up  to  the  fagade  of 
St.  Peter's  Basilica.  Walking  alongside  the 
moving  column  every  fifty  feet  is  a  priest, 
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book  opened  in  hand  before  falm  aft  he  calls 
out,  '^Sottf'^ato/''  loudly  enough  for  all 
in  his  section  to  hear.  In  measured  uni- 
son, voices  drawn  out  and  toneless,  the 
pilgrims  respond:  '^Ora  ^yro  nobis.^'  (Latin, 
meaning  "Pray  for  us",)  Without  a  sec- 
ond's interval  again  the  priest's  voice  is 
heard:  '^SanfAgnese!"  The  people:  "Ora 
pro  nobis^"  Another  saint's  name,  another 
singsong  response,  and  so  on  up  till  the 
*'holy  door"  is  reached  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  "saints"  canonized  by  the  Catholic 
Church  have  been  entreated  to  pray  for 
the  host  of  pilgrims  preparing  to  pass 
through  the  sacred  portals. 

The  ""Holy  Door'' 

Before  describing  what  now  takes  place, 
a  wo3^  or  two  about  the  door  itself.  It  is 
located  at  the  far  right  of  the  portico  de- 
signed by  the  famous  sculptor  Bernini  and 
leads  from  this  portico  into  the  Basilica 
proper.  Generally  it  is  cemented  shut,  but 
at  the  start  of  each  "holy  year"  the  ce- 
ment is  chipped  away  to  permit  the  open* 
ing  of  the  door.  Then  at  the  close  of  the 
year  it  is  once  again  sealed  shut  imtil  the 
next  "Jubilee".  The  door  was  ordei^d 
made  by  Pope  Boniface  VTH,  who  insti* 
tuted  the  "holy  year"  celebration  in  A.D. 
1300*  He  decreed  that  the  door  was  to 
be  opened  every  100  yearSj  but,  even  be- 
fore the  first  100  years  had  passed,  two 
other  popes  desirous  of  marking  their 
reigns  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a 
**holy  year"  celebration  shortened  the  in- 
terval of  time.  Thus  Clement  VI,  who  was 
pope  from  1342-1352,  reduced  the  inter- 
vening time  to  50  years  and  accordingly 
wangled  himself  a  **holy  year",  while  Pope 
Urban  VI  (1378-1389)  abbreviated  it  to 
33  years  to  feather  his  cap  with  one*  Final- 
ly Pope  Paul  n  limited  the  interval  to  25 
yearSj  all  of  which  makes  an  honest  fel- 
low ponder  whether  popedom  is  truly  in- 
fallible— or  changes  according  to  its  own 


best  interests  during  a  given  period  of  time* 
Back  now  to  the  procession  of  the  pil- 
grims- The  leading  priest  kneels  on  the 
stefffi  before  the  threshold  of  the  door 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  rises  and  kiss- 
es a  cross  engraved  in  the  stone  at  the  left. 
Those  following  him  do  much  the  same, 
kneeling,  crossing  themselves  and  enter- 
ing. Inside,  the  cleric  leads  the  flock 
toward  the  center  aisle  that  extends  from 
the  enormous  bronze  main  door  straight 
through  the  middle  of  the  magnificent  edi- 
fice to  the  "Shrine  of  St.  Peter",  a  crypt 
in  which  the  Catholic  Church  claims  the 
apostle  Peter  was  buried.  Above  this  is 
erected  a  singular  altar  at  which  only  the 
pope  may  celebr&te  mass.  Its  four  great 
spiral  columns  as  well  as  the  ponderous 
canopy  above  are  made  of  bronze  stripped 
from  the  Pantheon,  once  a  pagan  temple, 
now  a  church.  Beyond  is  the  apse  in  the 
end  of  the  church  containing  four  gigantic 
statues  of  "church  fathers"  Athanasius, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  who 
are  shown  supporting  an  unoccupied  bronze 
throne  over  which  gilded  angels  hold  in 
position  a  large  tiara  as  though  to  place  it 
on  the  head  of  anyone  sitting  on  the  throne. 
A  dove  set  in  the  stained  glass  windows 
above  and  beyond  the  tiara  is  intended  to 
represent  the  spirit's  descent  upon  "St. 
Peter's  throne". 

St€ftue  Worship 

The  visitor's  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
black  metal  statue  of  **St,  Peter"  by  the 
wall  to  the  right.  A  curious  spectacle  is 
taking  place.  Leading  up  to  the  image  is  a 
line  of  worshipers  who  keep  moving  for- 
ward gradually,  passing  before  the  statue 
in  single  file  and — of  al]  things!— pressing 
their  lips  against  the  cold,  unyielding 
metal  of  its  right  foot.  Often  does  one  hear 
of  this  being  done,  but  now  to  actually  see 
it!  A  glance  at  a  watch  shows  that  a  full 
thirty  persons  kiss  the  toe  every  sixty 
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seconds,  minute  after  minute.  In  an  hour, 
1,800  persons  will  iiave  kissed  it!  A  closer 
examination  shows  that  the  toes  are  about 
fully  consumed  and  the  entire  foot  worn 
smooth  and  round,  polished  slate  gray 
from  centuries  of  caresses  by  soft  human 
flesh — so  it  is  claimed. 

But  why?  and  how  can  they  do  such  a 
thing?  one  asks  as  he  watches.  Persons  of 
elegant  bearing  and  appearance,  especially 
the  men,  seem  to  sense  the  unnaturalness 
of  the  act  and  bestow  their  kiss  almost 
furtively^  self-consciously,  followed  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  the  hand  in  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Some  of  these,  showing 
refinement,  place  a  hand  upon  the  well- 
worn  foot  and  bend  to  kiss  the  back  of 
their  fingers,  thus  avoiding  actual  lip- 
contact  with  the  same  unhygienic  surface 
already  brushed  by  countless  mouths.  Still 
others  merely  caress  the  foot  with  a  hand 
and  bring  the  latter  to  their  lips  to  be 
kissed.  The  majority  seem  to  osculate  with 
a  half-curious  demeanor,  as  though  won- 
dering what  magic  feeling  would  result 
from  the  sacred  contact,  while  a  brown- 
frocked  friar,  tonsure  neatly  encircled  by 
a  tufty  rim  of  hair,  clasps  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  and  with  slow,  meditative 
movements  purses  his  lips  tenderly  against 
the  image.  Mothers  lift  their  infants  high 
enough  for  them  to  grasp  the  foot  in  tiny, 
eager  fingers  and  impetuously  buss  its 
metal  with  innocent  awe^  their  childish 
delight  sobered  somewhat  by  the  solemn 
deportment  of  the  grownups  about  them, 

A  quick  reference  to  a  modern  guide- 
book reveals  that  the  origin  of  this  statue 
is  not  definitely  known — or  else  not  ad- 
mitted. Some  guidebooks  state  that  "ac- 
cording to  tradition*'  the  image  was  "cast 
by  order  of  St.  Leo  the  Great  in  memory 
of  the  driving  away  of  Attila"  in  the  fifth 
century,  or  else  ''according  to  art  critics  it 
was  produced  in  the  13th  or  14th  century". 
To  show  the  wide  possibilities  of  its  origin, 


however,  note  the  comment  foimd  In  R,  C. 
Wyndham's  Prctctical  Guide  to  the  Princi- 
pal Sights  of  Rome:  "The  statue  was  orig- 
inally that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  but  has  been  convert- 
ed to  a  holier  purpose  by  the  Pope."  What- 
ever may  be  its  origin,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  Peter's  atti- 
tude toward  the  toe-kissing  ceremony  of 
this  supposed  image  of  him  in  view  of 
what  he  said  with  unmistakable  clarity  to 
an  Italian  soldier  who  had  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  humble  fisherman-apostle- 
Said  Peter:  *'Arise,  I  myself  also  am  a 
man/'   (See  Acts  10:25,  26,  Bowa?/.) 

Creature  Worship 

Meanwhile  the  pilgrims  in  the  proces- 
sion, having  finished  their  devotions  and 
having  marched  through  the  immense 
corridors  of  the  Basilica  singing,  are  now 
conducted  outside.  Their  solemnity  kin- 
dles into  excitement  as  the  word  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth  that  they  are  to 
see  the  "Holy  Father"  Pius  XII,  himself, 
and  receive  his  blessing.  Past  the  gaily  cos- 
tumed Swiss  Guard  that  constantly  patrols 
the  entrances  into  Vatican  City  swarm 
18,000  people  bent  on  seeing  the  popfe. 
Some  twenty  minutes  later  the  human  tide 
has  swirled  into  the  Cortile  of  St.  Damaso 
and  filled  its  every  angle. 

Voices  in  unison  cry  out;  "Viva!  [pause] 
Viva!  [pause]  Viva  viva  viva!  Viva  il 
papa!"  In  one  part  of  the  courtyard  a 
group  begins  a  religious  hymn  of  adora- 
tion to  the  "Virgin  Mary".  There  by  the 
wall  is  a  dark-skinned  Italian  woman  com- 
placently breast-feeding  her  baby.  The  ex- 
citement and  heat  overcome  an  elderly 
lady  and  she  is  carried  into  a  doorway 
near  at  hand*  Twenty  minutes  have  gone 
by.  More  shouts  for  the  pontiff's  appear- 
ance uncover  the  growing  impatience  of 
the  multitude,  who  must  remain  standing 
in  close  quarters  for  lack  of  space.  Forty 
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minutes  have  passed.  Some  can  wait  no 
longer  and  start  walking  back. 

About  an  hour  later  the  crowd  cat«hes 
sight  of  lances  of  the  Noble  Guard  through 
the  many-windoK^ed  facade  of  the  huiJd- 
ing  enclosing  the  courtyard.  The  din 
mounts  quickly,  French  windows  are 
pulled  open  giving  access  to  a  scarlet- 
draped  balcony,  and  while  the  frenzied 
cheers,  applause  and  shouting  reach  their 
crescendo,  the  thin,  white-clad  figure  of 
the  pope  emerges  onto  the  balcony  accom- 
panied by  several  church  dignitaries.  One 
of  these  takes  the  white  cape  off  the 
pontiff's  shoulders  as  the  latter  moves  his 
arms  up  and  down  before  him  in  salute  to 
the  masses  below.  He  waves  in  every  di- 
rection to  neglect  no  one.  After  three 
minutes  of  this,  a  sudden  change  takes 
place  as  the  pope  spreads  his  arms  out 
widely  to  either  side  and  turns liis  counte- 
nance toward  the  sky.  The  assemblage 
hushes.  Slowly,  while  all  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  him,  the  pontiff's  arms  describe  a 
wide  arc — as  though  calJing  a  blessing 
down  from  above — and  his  palms  meet  at 
his  chest  Then  it  happens.  Making  the 
characteristic  papal  gesture  with  his  din- 
gers, Eugenio  Pacelli  motions  first  to  his 
left,  then  precisely  to  the  center  and  last- 
ly to  his  right  to  include  all  his  subjects 
below  in  the  blessing  thus  bestowed.  Then 
he  turns  and  makes  his  exit.  Not  a  woi'd 
has  he  spoken  to  them. 

Reflections  on  Visit 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  scenes  likely 
to  meet  the  pilgrim  visitor  to  Rome  this 
year.  He  may  be  impressed  by  the  grandetjr, 
the  wealth  and  the  antiquity  of  this  center 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  He  may  reflect  up- 


on the  huge  sums  of  money  needed  to 
build  and  maintain  its  costly  structures,  or 
puzrie  over  the  vast  riches  concentrated  in 
golden,  jewel-studded  religious  objects, 
vestments  and  works  of  art^  while  right  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  squ^id  misery  is 
warping  the  lives  of  many*  Considering 
this  unused  wealth  in  the  midst  of  want, 
he  may  remember  the  words  of  the  apostle 
Peter  to  a  beggar  who  needed  help:  "Silver 
and  gold  I  have  none;  but  what  I  have,  I 
give  thee."  (Acts  3:6,  Douay  Version) 
Surely  this  huge  organization  that  ciaims 
to  be  built  on  Peter  cannot  repeat  his 
words  without  blushing. 

The  endless  processions  of  priests  and 
people,  the  meaningjess  repetition  of  mem- 
orized prayei-s,  the  burning  of  thousands 
of  candles,  the  kissing  of  bishops'  rings 
and  statues*  toes,  the  receiving  of  papal 
blessings,  and  all  the  other  ceremonies  in 
Rome's  "Jubilee  Year",  will  provide  no 
real  spiritual  benefit  to  those  participat- 
ing. They  may  be  impressed  by  what  they 
see  but  not  enlightened,  for  enlightenment 
as  to  Jehovali's  purposes  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  seek  him  comes  only  throt^h 
hip  Word,  the  Bible.  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
did  none  of  the  things  mentioFied  above, 
but  spent  their  time  and  energy  teaching 
the  people  the  truth  of  God's  Word  and 
the  way  to  life.  But  religion  has  substitut- 
ed ceremony  for  knowledge,  credulity  for 
faith,  and  pomp  for  the  ^'simplicity  that  is 
in  Christ*'*  (2  Corinthians  11:3,  Douay 
Version)  Jehovah's  blessings  are  not  being 
siphoned  off  through  Rome  this  year,  but 
to  all  honest  persons  everywhere  he  pours 
out  spiritual  blessings  as  they  seek  him 
through  his  Word. 
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IN  THESE  times  many  are  frequently 
overheard  to  be  soberly  discussing 
whether  or  not  the  earth  has  long  to  last. 
This  is  not  a  matter  altogether  novel  to 
this  day  and  age,  for  man  has  never  given 
the  ball  on  which  we  live  much  chance  for 
permanency.  The  ancients  had  their  pagan 
conceptions  of  an  ultimate  fiery  oblitera- 
tion of  our  globe,  and  with  the  coming  of 
Christendom  and  its  hundreds  of  conflict- 
ing sects,  millions  of  today^s  * 'western 
civilization"  have  been  taught  to  believe 
this  selfsame  doctrine  in  various  forms. 
While  many  of  the  current  generation  had 
come  to  view  such  belief  more  lightly  or 
let  it  slip  from  mind,  the  advent  of  atomic 
weapons  has  brought  it  sharply  back  into 
focus.  Scientific  talk  of  the  prospect  of 
single  bombs  able  to  destroy  metropolitan 
areas  the  size  of  New  York  city,  coupled 
with  the  human  tendency  to  speculate,  ^and 
the  religious  training  of  so  many  of  the 
listeners  regarding  a  fiery  end  to  the 
globe,  all  add  up  to  an  uneasy  state  of 
mind  over  the  destiny  of  ''mother  earth", 

'^Wars  and  rumors  of  wars"  have  indeed 
ridden  the  back  of  this  century  with  re- 
lentless fury.  However,  the  sane  fact  re- 
mains that  for  all  their  horror  the  worst 
of  wars  has  not  accomplished  anything  ap- 
proaching the  destruction  of  the  earth. 
But  had  numerous  military  prophets  of  the 
past  thirty-six  years  proved  true  this 
planet  would  by  now  be  either  charred 


bald  from  pole  to  pole  and  devoid  of  in- 
habitants or  nonexistent,  with  only  discon- 
nected shreds  of  atoms  to  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 

Prior  to  1914  the  fingers  of  fear  gained 
a  strangle  hold  after  the  first  international 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague  had  failed 
to  secure  mutual  agreement  to  disarm, 
Europe  was  crisscrossed  with  alliances  and 
counteralliances,  and  the  mounting  ten- 
sion finally  rose  to  the  boiling  point  with 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  what  has  been 
caUed  'The  Great  War'*. 

In  the  four  years  of  that  war,  science, 
the  genius  of  the  machine  age,  and  the 
militarists  allied  themselves  to  produce  the 
then  most  fierce  of  all  conflicts.  The  land 
teemed  with  unprecedented  troop  move- 
ments, the  seas  swarmed  with  deadly  sub- 
marines, and  death  rained  from  the  skies 
with  the  birth  of  aerial  warfare.  All  ele- 
ments of  human  society  were  drawn  into 
the  catastrophe  as  the  nations  struggled 
through  their  first  world  war. 

With  the  settling  of  battle  smoke  in 
November  of  1918  a  tired  and  bleeding 
civilization  hungrily  sought  to  readjust  it- 
self to  peace  and  to  forget  all  about  war. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy.  For  a  handful  of 
years  the  general  unrest  was  kept  sub- 
missive to  the  loud  and  wistful  talk  of 
antiwar  zealots,  who  were  trying  to  make 
more  noise  than  the  rattle  of  armament 
that  began  behind  the  scenes.  Eventually, 
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swept  under  by  the  tide  of  miUtariBm  that 
steadily  grew  to  threataa  the  peace  every- 
where, their  strong  denunctatlDns  became 
desperate  cries  for  help»  heard  only  spas- 
modicaUy  when  they  could  reach  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  troubled  seas  for  a  broath  of  air. 

Prophets  of  Doom 

To  read  the  papers  or  pi^valent  Mtt^ra- 
ture  of  the  late  twenties  and  through  the 
thirties  is  to  read  an  unending  account  of 
not  "if"  but  "when"  the  **next  war"  would 
be  fought.  Fresh  with  the  knowledge  of 
World  War  1  in  mird,  with  its  record  in 
the  advancement  of  warfare,  a  now  age  of 
war  prophets  lose  prepared  to  blueprint 
the  course  of  the  next  war  Looking:  back 
through  what  has  happened  in  the  mean- 
time makes  their  wards  tlie  more  inter^ 
est'mg  to  vs  today. 

In  3333  graphic  illustrated  conceptions 
of  the  United  States  under  attack  in  war 
were  presented  in  magazine  sections  of 
many  of  the  nation's  newspapers,  The  na- 
tional capital  was  depiete#3  as  bombed  out 
and  choked  with  enemy  Kas,  Plans  were 
offered  for  rebuilding  many  of  the  cDun- 
try's  iarge  cities  in  defense  against  such 
possibilities* 

France's  Marshal  Petain  in  1934  de- 
scribed the  next  war  as  coming  '^iike  a 
ftash  of  lightning".  Just  eight  months 
earlier,  Britain's  Viscount  Rothermere 
spoke  of  it  as  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
pm«s  of' a  huilon  ".  .  .  anrf  20,000,  j>er- 
haps  50,CX;0  airplanes  laden  with  twmbs 
and  gas  will  rise  into  the  air  and  sc^t  off  at 
more  than  200  miles  an  hour  to  rain  de- 
struction on  this  country".  Conceminj^; 
world  peace,  leaders  on  every  hand  shook 
their  heads  in  the  manner  of  a  group  of 
diagnosing  physicians  pronouncing  doom 
upon  a  patient  possessed  of  .sDjn?  incurabJe 
disease. 

Nor  wei*e  the  scientists,  ci^cmists  and 
biologists  silent.  In  tlie  spring  of  1933  llie 


Canadian  Parliameit  heaird  from  one  of 
its  members  of  a  deadly  new  gas  capable 
of  filling  the  lungs  with  water  and  rotting 
the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  Ejcctrically 
minded  men  spoke  of  tvrrung  the  onemy 
down  by  scores  through  charged  wire  en- 
tanglements, while  others  described  the 
role  to  be  played  by  weird  "death  raj's". 
The  famed  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  foresaw 
squadrons  of  airplanes  bearing  deadly  dis- 
ease germs  to  be  scattered  over  luckless 
cities. 

In  tile  car/y  thirtfes  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Europe  was  that  another  war 
would  'end  Europe  as  we  know  it'.  The 
noted  Stanley  Baldwin  told  the  British 
House  of  Commons  in  November,  1932: 
"When  the  next  war  comes,  European 
civilization  is  wiped  out,"  Withou^.  limit- 
ing his  remarks  to  **European  civilization", 
the  famous  British  general,  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton, was  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examwjrj  in  its  edition  cf  April  2^  1B33, 
as  saying;  '*The  'next  war'  will  take  a-s 
many  weeKs  as  the  last  war  took  years  and 
civilization  will  be  blotted  out.  <  .  ,  T^e 
whole  of  the  mechanized  motor-driven 
forces  at  either  side  wlU  meot  &t  once  i^- 
der  the  sea,  in  the  air  and  on  the  land. 
.  ,  ,  That  first  encounter  will  almost  cer- 
tainly decide  the  war."  '" 

Piecing  the  parts  together,  we  arrive  at 
the  conglomerated  vision  of  iJie  then  "next 
war"  as  seen  by  the  proi^ets  of  the  eariy 
thirties;  a  sjdden  h^r^i£ying  pdsh-b«tton 
aiTair  wltb  air,  land  and  naval  divisions  all 
converging  together  in  one  grand  melee  of 
electricity,  fabulous  "death  rays'',  bullets, 
bombs,  bugs  and  gas.  In  one  savage  tlfcrust 
one  side  would  gain  an  immediate  advan- 
tage, forcing  the  total  surrender  of  the  op- 
ponent within  weeks.  So  devastating  would 
Ix?  the  vi^eapons  that  the  wak£>  of  this  brieS 
tlare-up  would  reveal  a  completely  disor- 
ganized  human  society  on  a  blackenea 
earth. 
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Calling  the  Prophets  to  Aectmnt  bomb   blasts   the   famed  British   writer, 

But  what  was  World  War  II?  Opening  George  Bernard  Shaw,  testified  that  man 

the  third  of  September,  1939,  it  dragged  might  'like  a  sorcerer's  apprentice*  prac- 

on  piteously  over  six  years  until  the  last  tice  his  sorcery  until  the  loosed  atomic 

flame  was  finally  snuffed  out  on  August  14,  energy  blew  the  earth  apart,  converting  it 

1945,  following  the  blast  of  two  atomic  to  a  cloud  of  statrdust.  Many  learned  heads 

bombs  on  the  shores  of  Japan.  While  the  wildly  speculated  along  this  line  in'  the 

air  arm  as  predicted  was  perhaps  the  out-  summer  and  fall  of  1945,  voicing  the  opin- 

standing  wing  of  victory,   the   infantry  ion  that  further  atomic  blasts  might  start 

played  its  usual  significant  part,  and  the  a  chain  reaction  of  atom-splitting  to  end 

mastery  of  the  seas  also  was  a  leading  f  ac-  only  with  the  complete  unknitting  of  the 

tor   to   ultimate   Allied   victory.    Finally,  earth's  structure.   In   November  of  that 

though  the  property  loss  and  desolation  of  year,   Life  magazine   carried  an   article 

cities  were  tremendous,  only  the  areas  di-  headed  "The  36-Hour  War",  in  which  it 

rectly  involved  in  the  line  of  conquest  were  pointed  out  the  suddenness,  ferocity  and 

affected.  True,  the  social  structure  of  the  complete  and  widespread  annihilation  cer~ 

defeated  countries  was  greatly  demoral-  tain  to  come  from  an  atomic  war,  Draw- 

ized,  but  by  no  means  was  it  blotted  out.  ings  showed  New  York's  skyline  reduced 

In  fact,   it  was  even   necessary  to   *'de-  to  street  level  in  a  jumbled  pile  of  stone 

Nazify"  Germany  to  purge  it  of  former  and  steel. 

political  philosophies  following  the  war's  But  already  this  fast-moving  age  has 
end,  and  similar  programs  have  been  car-  eclipsed  the  common  A-bomb  with  the 
ried  out  in  Japan.  Concerning  the  weight-  newly  proposed  and  infinitely  more  power- 
ier  matters,  the  observer  may  take  com-  fulH-bomb,or  hydrogen  bomb.  Some  wish- 
fort  in  the  fact  that  neither  the  earth  nor  ful  thinkers  like  to  believe  that  the  new 
mankind  has  been  destroyed,  while  he  may  bomb  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  even  force 
similarly  be  alarmed  to  note  that  neither  the  nations  into  peace.  Such  was  the  tenor 
has  the  jealousy  and  teeth-gnashing  among  of  the  remarks  of  William  L.  Laurence, 
nations  been  removed.  science  reporter  of  the  New  York  Tintes^ 
One  thing  for  certain  has  not  changed  when  he  addressed  a  group  of  teachers  on 
— the  world  again  has  earned  a  surplus  of  May  9,  1950.  Mr.  Laurence  spoke  of  the 
"war  prophets"  who  have  donned  their  H-bomb  and  its  A-bomb  cousin  "as  the 
mantles  and  reappeared  on  the  public  greatest  instruments,  first  for  deterring 
scene.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  the  first  war,  and  ultimately  to  abolish  it  alto- 
atomic  bomb  explosion  in  Japan  died  gether  as  a  means  of  settling  national 
away  when  talk  of  "the  next  (atomic)  rivalries".  Yet  when  statistics  are  cited  on 
war"  rose  from  the  rubble.  This  time,  with  these  weapons  they  are  inevitably  such 
the  experience  of  an  atomic  bomb  explo-  that  draw  attention  to  the  destructive 
sion  behind  them,  the  seers  spared  nothing  rather  than  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
to  make  their  prophecies  worthy  of  the  bombs.  Authorities  claim  the  deadly  new 
circumstances.  Britain's  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  implement  would  probably  destroy  every- 
warns  that  man  could  not  survive  an  thing  within  100  square  miles  of  the  blast 
atomic  bomb  war,  stating,  "War  has  be-  and  that  a  model  could  conceivably  be  made 
come  certain  suicide.  There  can  be  no  vie-  that  would  be  destructive  over  an  area  of 
tory.  It  must  be  final  and  disastrous  de-  around  530  square  miles.  The  atmosphere 
feat  for  all."  Just  after  the  first  atomic  hangs  heavy  with  this  talk,   leaving  no 
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cause  tot  wf^nder  that  those  portraying  the 
future  paint  so  drab  a  picture.  Indeed, 
based  on  such  sources  alone,  the  prospects 
look  bleak. 

What  to  Believe? 

However,  there  is  no  need  to  let  one's 
nerves  fly  apart  like  the  core  of  a  shat- 
tered^ atom,  F*revious  wars  have  been  fore- 
seen^ yes-  But  have  not  the  prophets  of 
war  proved  false  and  deceptive  in  calling 
the  results  of  the  conflicts  to  the  earth  and 
man  upon  it?  May  it  not  be  so  now  as 
well?  While  many  even  now  are  reaping 
the  false  prophet's  reward  of  embarrass- 
ment for  the  past,  listen  to  some  promi- 
nent voices  from  their  very  ranks  that 
would  dampen  the  fiery  forecast  for  the 

future* 

Dr*  Robert  A,  Millikan,  one  of  America's 
leading  men  of  science,  reveals  in  his  re- 
cently released  autobiography  that  it  is 
even  doubtful  if  anyone  can  succeed  in 
making  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Doctors  Bacher 
and  Bethe  have  spoken  lightly  of  the 
H-bomb  as  a  military  weapon.  Finally, 
Lewis  L*  Strauss,  member  of  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission  indicated  that  the 
hydrogen  bomb  will  never  destroy  all  life 
from  this  planet. 

But  must  we  take  our  only  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  man  won't  concoct  a 
hydrogen  bomb  simply  because  he  will  be 
unable  to  muster  enough  heat  and  energy 
in  one  place  to  do  so?  Will  there  be  no 
''hydrogen  war*'  simply  because  it  would 
not  prove  militarily  expedient,  or  because 
a  plain  old  "atomic  war'*  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  blast  bare  the  continents? 

End  of  Wars  and  War  Prophets 

The  prospect  of  a  *'war  of  the  atoms** 
has  driven  man  to  frantically  seek  new  de- 
fenses against  the  dread  of  tomorrow.  Now 
that  many  have  come  to  contemplate  what 
sort  of  weapon  will  at  last  destroy  the 


eirth  and  mankind,  it  is  wondered  if  they 
have  ever  considered  the  testimony  of  the 
authority  who  writes;  "One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever/' 
(Ecclesiastes  1:4)  Yes,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem  in  this  unstable,  atom-smashing 
brain  age,  here  Is  word  from  one  known 
as  the  wisest  man  of  antiquity,  King  Solo- 
mon. Not  because  a  human  king  wrote  the 
passage  cited^  but  because  Jehovah  God, 
the  great  Creator  of  the  atom,  saw  fit  to 
include  this  ;n  his  inspired  Word,  it  is  here 
mentioned  for  consideration  in  a  discus- 
sion to  which  it  directly  pertains.  Such  b 
simple  statement  of  truth  may  go  unheed- 
ed. It  has  in  the  past  been  disregarded  by 
the  religious  mind  taught  to  believe  that 
the  globe  must  eventually  be  burned  to 
cinder  or  by  scientific-military  authorities 
versed  in  the  power  of  weapons  in  their 
control. 

Still,  even  man's  most  savage  wars  have 
caused  only  a  few  surface  adjustments, 
and  despite  all  the  promises  and  bomb- 
bursting  human  warfare  would  continue 
to  do  only  that,  Man  will  never  prove  able 
to  mix  together  a  formula  powerful  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  divine  purpose  of  per- 
manency for  the  earth.  With  each  passing 
war  the  prophets  of  fear  have  expressed 
woeful  doubts  for  the  future  of  military 
security,  of  mankind,  and  now  for  the  very 
earth  itself.  However,  the  Bible,  the  only 
book  of  prophecy  ever  to  be  proved  true, 
foretells  one  oncoming  final  war  accom- 
panied by  the  removal  of  every  force  for 
evil  from  the  earth's  surface.  Removed  as 
well  will  be  the  need  of  any  further  con- 
jecture concerning  future  struggles.  Then 
visualize  not  charred  oblivion  but  global 
paradise  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  all  earth's  elements  and  energies 
toward  the  maintenance  of  peace,  security 
and  human  advancement  under  the  perfect 
rule  of  God's  kingdom. 
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.SyaUG  GZAATG 

-AN  IMMENSE  WORLD  ENTERPRISE 


SMUGGUNG  is  an 
ancient  art  that  is 
practiced  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  It  existed 
long  before  Christ's 
day,  but  the  actual 
forerunners  of  modem 
smugglers  were  the 
"Owlers"  of  thirteenth-century  England. 
Their  mighty  organisation  of  secret  noc- 
turnal traders  grew,  and  for  over  500  years 
it  flouted  British  authority. 

By  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies smuggling  was  so  general  in  Eng- 
land that  the  smuggler,  whose  contraband 
was  cheaper  than  local  merchandise,  was 
almost  ^  ^£A\OTkai  teto.  Iti  ft^s  Itoise  ^t 
Commons  it  was  asserted  that  ''in  some 
parts  of  the  maritime  countries  the  whole 
people  are  so  generally  engaged  in  smug- 
gling that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  jury 
that  wilJ,  upon  trial,  do  justice  to  ad  officer 
of  the  revenue  in  any  case  whatever".  And 
a  writer  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine 
(September  3,  1735)  complained  that  so 
many  were  engaged  In  smuggling  that 
farmers  could  not  get  sufficient  hands  for 
their  harvests. 

Before  the  American  revolution  colo- 
nists smuggled  to   escape  British   taxes. 
Later  rumrunners  and  slave  traders  be- 
came foremost  among  American   smug- 
glers* But  even  more  extensive  than  any  of 
this  was  the  smuggling  in  Andorra,  a  tiny 
state  on  the  border  of 
France  and  Spain.  One  ge- 
ography textbook  said  that 
its  principal  industries  were 
"tobacco-growing  and 

that   the  famous   Don   Q, 
lived,  who  was  once  a  priest 
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and  Often  masqueraded  as  one.  Dressed  as 
a  friar  he  would  get  information,  and  a 
few  days  later  when  his  informers  were 
his  prisoners  he  chided  them,  ''You  reedly 
should  be  more  careful,  my  brother.  *  .  . 
Never  talk  to  a  priest  in  a  market  place. 
Avoid  Vae  breed  like  sin!"  {The  Compleat 
Smuggler,  page  213) 

But  those  things  happened  long  ago.  To- 
day, in  the  middle  of  this  highly  developed 
twentieth  century,  great  forward  strides 
have  been  made  by  the  smugglers. 

European  Smuggling 

Let's  put  earlier  centuries  aside  and  take 
a  quick  round-the-world  look  at  the  smug- 
sVffl^  ^i  mff  fe^,  ^Kt'nng  m  TE'm'ianci, 
where  the  liquor  laws  of  1919  encouraged 
smugglers  to  provide  that  country  with  an 
intoxicant  vividly  termed  "sudden  death". 
Once  received  in  Finland,  this  contraband 
was  delivered  in  vans  that  were  closely 
stacked  with  logs,  but  had  a  hollow  center 
where  50  cans  of  "sudden  death"  were 
stored. 

Dutch  smugglers,  during  World  War  I, 
forwarded  both  Allied  and  German  spies 
across  international  boundaries^  for  smjj^- 

glers  have  always 
been  the  allies  of 
those  who  wished, 
for  a  price,  to  evade 
passport  formalities. 
Between  Belgium 
and  France  trained 
dogs  smug^gled  to- 
bacco for  their  mas- 
ters. The  animals 
were  starved  for 
two  days,  then  tak- 
en into  Belgium  in 
secret.    Packs   con- 
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taifiing  several  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
strapped  on  the  dog's  back  and  a  man  in 
an  imitation  French  gendarme's  outfit  beat 
and  kicked  the  animal  ^antil  in  terror  it 
streaked  for  France.  Half-starved,  it  re- 
membered that  each  time  it  returned  to 
its  kennel  a  bowl  of  good  warm  food  was 
waiting.  Associating  the  gendarme's  uni- 
form with  horror,  the  dog  crouched  in  fear 
or  ran  for  its  life  when  it  saw  a  French 
officer.  Finally,  after  running  several  miles 
to  its  French  kennel,  it  found  the  food,  a 
friend  to  take  the  pack  of  tobacco  off  its 
back,  and  no  gendarme  to  frighten  it.  Here 
the  dog  rested  a  few  days  until  starvation 
and  beating  marked  the  start  of  another 
trip. 

A  Swiss  customs  official  made  a  "mod- 
erate estimate"  that  50  thousand  francs* 
worth  of  contraband  was  hidden  within 
five  miles  of  his  ofRce.  He  said  that  he  had 
found  20,000  Italian  cigarettes  hidden  in 
coflSns  in  an  undertaker's  loft,  a  quarter 
oi  a  ton  of  coffee  spread  between  the  joists 
of  a  ceiling,  and  slabs  of  Italian  tobacco 
in  the  thick  grease  of  railroad  axle-boxes! 

Before  World  War  11  "human  contra- 
band" was  smuggled  over  the  Alps  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  wine,  drugs,  coffee  and 
tobacco,  fascist  agents  and  antifascist 
refugees  and  propagandists  were  trans- 
ported across  the  border  by  smugglers 
who  knew  the  "backdoor''  passes  of  the 
Alps. 

Today  cigarettes  are  smuggled  to  Italy's 
black  market  from  Tangier  in  speedy  ex- 
subchasers.  An  investment  of  $32,760  in 
the  free  port  of  Tangier  brought  $90,000 
in  Genoa,  according  to  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  (May  6,  1950)  ^  and  this  load  of 
cigarettes  was  delivered  right  m  the  har- 
bor while  the  smugglers  hstened  to  music 
and  laughter  from  the  shore.  At  their 
home  base  in  France  smuggling  is  so  com- 


monpJace  that  "the  town  belonged  to  the 
smuggling  fleet,  who  play  second  fiddle 
only  to  American  sailors  as  heroes  and 
free  spenders". 

As  our  tour  of  smu^Iing  moves  farther 
east,  we  come  to  the  Carpathian  mountains 
(between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia), 
where  many  peasants  found  that  farming 
was  unprofitable  when  compared  with  the 
profits  from  smuggling  arms,  cattle,  cloth, 
Ukrainian  agents,  Russian  couriers,  refu- 
gees and  political  propaganda  both  into 
and  out  of  the  respective  countries. 

Around  the  World  to  China 

Is  smuggling  an  enticing  subject?  Are 
you  amazed  by  its  scope?  Then  view  a 
smuggling  operation  in  China  that  dwarfs 
any  we  have  yet  seen. 

Chungshan  has  been  bandit  territory  as 
long  as  history  remembers,  but  modem 
equipment  has  been  thrust  into  the  ban- 
dit's hands.  Visualize  a  fleet  of  smuggling 
boats  armed  with  rifles^  small  cannon, 
thirty  machine  guns,  and  three  rocket 
guns,  with  a  crew  of  800  men^  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  operations 
of  just  one  smuggler-bandit,  Wong  Sam. 

Three  hundred  large  junks  regularly  car- 
ry contraband  in  his  area,  and  each  pays 
him  $50  a  month  or  doesn't  pass  any  more. 
A  nearby  rival,  Wong  Hon,  had  1,000  men, 
including  i  lar^e  group  who  sped  the 
smuggled  goods  from  ships  in  emergencies 
when  customs  men  approached. 

American  soldiers  were  tempted  by  the 
profits  that  could  be  made  in  China  through 
smuggling.  Many  fliers  on  the  famous 
"Hump  route'*  joined  with  experienced  Jo- 
cal  gangs  to  smuggle  gold,  jewehy,  drugs, 
arms  and  other  contraband  from  India  to 
China  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 
Red  Cross  workers,  members  of  the  Flying 
Tigers,  and  army  officers  made  personal 
profits  amounting  to  more  than  $4  million. 
One  plane  was  discovered  with  500  car- 
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tons  of  cigarettes  under  its  floor  boards,  straightforward   and   decent   than   most 

another  crashed  with  35,000  rupees  present-day  finance  juggling  and  big  busi- 

($10,631)  worth  of  druga  and  gold.  ness." 

As  recently  as  May  12,  1950,  the  Shang- 
hai newspaper  Ta  Kung  Pao  stated  that  in  Customs  Evading  in  World  PorU 
the  Kwangtung  province  1,500,000  persons  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  smug- 
depend  on  smuggling  for  their  livelihood,  gling  is  not  by  organized  gangs,  but  by 
and  that  despite  efforts  to  crack  down  on  travelers  in  the  world's  ports  who  hope 
smugglers  in  order  to  increase  the  govern-  that  they  can  smuggle  their  purchases  past 
ment's  revenue,  10,000  of  them  still  sneak  customs  inspection.  From  ten  to  twenty 
across  the  Hong  Kong-China  border  daily!  thousand  seizures  in  United  States  harbors 

Leaving  Asia,  we  cross  the  Pacific  to  in  a  year  is  not  unxjsual,  and  S15  million 

view  smuggling  in  the  United  States,  In  in  smuggled  goods  was  seized  in  the  Unit- 

every  big  American  city  during  the  days  ed  States  in  1948. 

of  prohibition  could  be  found  the  modem  Customs  evasion  is  a  risky  business,  but 

counterpart  of  the  old  smuggling  gangs  of  the  safest  profits  are  reaped  by  the  "in- 

England.  Fast  n^otorboats  picked  up  bot-  former".  If  he  overhears  your  plans,  re- 

tles  and  barrels  from  larger  boats  beyond  ports  them  to  the  authorities  and  you  are 

the  territorial  limit.  Once  it  was  estimated  caught,  some  governments  give  him  one- 

that  only  one  in  a  hundred  was  caught.  fourth  of  your  penalty  as  a  reward.  One 

To  demonstrate  the  comparative  ease  man  earned  ^0,000  by  ^'iniOTming"  the 

with  which  a  smuggling  run  can  be  made,  authorities  of  attempted  jewel  smuggling, 

the  London  Daily  Mail  once  smuggled  two  Smuggled  jewels  have  been  found  in 

large  crates  of  contraband  ashore  within  soap,    razor   cases,    toothpaste,    fountain 

a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  customhouse,  pens,  hollow  false  teeth  and  chewing  gum. 

in  broad  daylight  on  an  August  holiday  in  On  May  3  a  stooped  Chinese  in  Bangkok, 

view  of  passing  cars^  busses,  pedestrians  Thailand,  aroused  suspicion,   and  it  was 

and  others  who  paid  no  attention,  found  that  his  stoop  was  caused  by  220 

Smuggling  is  the  result  of  commercial  gold  bars  (worth  $75,000)  fastened  around 

and  political  attempts  to  force  people  to  his  waisL  In  New  York  an  inspector 

buy  a  local  product  even  if  it  is  inferior  or  stroked  a  cat  that  a  woman  was  carrying 

sold  at  an  inflated  price.  The  smuggler's  in  a  cage.  He  discovered  that  it  was  stuffed 

clients  had  no  scruples  about  dealing  with  — stuffed  with  $25,000  worth  of  narcotics! 

him  when  he  provided  excellent  wares  at  One   regular   transatlantic   jewel   mer- 

half  the  local  price.  The  British  judge  who  chant  was  known  to  se^l  more  jewels  than 

punished  him  drank  smuggled  tea.  The  he  paid  duty  on.  Inspectors  toolt  the  handle 

member  of   Parliament   who   made   laws  off  his  shaving  brush,  the  soles  and  heels 

against  him  smoked  contraband  tobacco,  off  his  shoes,  examined  his  coat  lining  and 

The    French    housewife    had    no    qualms  squeezed  out  his  toothpaste  tubes;  all  to 

about  eating  eggs  smuggled  from  Belgium,  no  avail.  But  when  he  was  aslted  to  remove 

where  four  eggs  could  be  purchased  for  his  glass  eye  a  valuable  jewel  was  found 

the  cost  of  one  French  egg.  An  authority  glued  inside  it. 

on  smuggling,   Geoffrey  Pinnock,   in  his  Even  after  getting  through  customs  the 

book  Dark  PatJvs^  said  that  he  toid  a  re-  would-be  smuggler  is  not  saie.  Perhaps  an 

tired  Polish  smuggler,  "In  smuggling  you  inspector  walking  through  the  crowd  sees 

were  doing  a  job  that  is  a  good  deal  more  a  particularly  happy  gent,  sidles  up  to  him 
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and  flslES,  "What  <M  you  get  away  with?" 
"Plenty!"  he  gleefully  replies.  "Oh  you 
did?  Step  over  here,  mister:" 

But  the  lowest  of  all  smugglers  is  the 
dope  runner  who  provides  the  United 
States  with  $28,000,000  in  narcotics  year- 
ly, Canada  with  $80,000  in  dope  daily,  and 
furnishes  the  vast  amounts  used  in  other 
countries*  His  smuggling  Is  jiot  just  tax 
evasion,  but  prompts  vice,  suicide,  gang 
waifarCj  prostitution,  murder,  and  savage 
sex  crimes. 

The  continuance  of  smuggling  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  every  patt  of  the  earth 
underscores  the  failure  of  man's  attempts 


to  successfully  divide  and  dominate  tills 
old  world.  The  ETwycJopa^ia  Britannica 
says,  "the  best  preventative  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  so  low  in  amount  and  on  so 
few  articles  that  St  becomes  scarcely  worth 
while  to  smuggle."  But  wouldn't  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  national  barriers  be  a  better 
and  more  complete  remedy?  Such  is  not 
fantastic,  for  God's  sure  Word  promises 
that  soon  his  kingdom  will  bring  right- 
eous, peaceful  conditions  throughout  the 
whole  earth,  replacing  the  present  unjust 
rule,  and  abolishing  man's  harsh  nation^] 
boundaries,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  smuggling. 


*> 


^c^^(^t^> 


RECENT  publications  by  conservation 
experts  disclose  that  many  of  the  or- 
ganized drives  to  exterminate  animal 
"pests"  are  ill-advised,  stem  from  igno- 
rance of  the  real  function  of  certain  spe- 
cies. In  this  regard  a  new  science  called 
ecology  has  brought  many  facts  to  view. 
The  importance  of  this  study  of  animals  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  environ- 
ment or  habitat  is  that  instead  of  regard- 
ing them  as  isolated  specimens,  they  are 
observed  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  and 
climate  in  which  they  live,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  their  interdependence  on  each  other. 
Ecology  recognizes  the  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  insects  under  glass  and  animals  in 
cages  manifest  traits  which  do  not  at  all 
explain  the  characteristics  forced  upon 
them  in  their  natural  homes.  For  instance, 


Carveth  Wells  recently  de- 
scribed an  African  lion,  brought  up 
from  whelphQod  to  ride  in  a  station 
wagon  and  go  on  lion  hunts^  which  was 
so  tame  and  friendly  that  it  was  kept  for 
many  adult  years  in  a  New  York  apart- 
ment. Obviously  no  lion  in  the  wilds  coqld 
remain  so  inoffensive  and  live.  Just  and 
correct  analyses  oi  animal  (and  plant) 
rating,  achieved  through  ecological  re- 
search, gives  thoughtful  consideration  to 
both  noxious  and  useful  habits  of  each 
species  under  the  natural  conditions  it  is 
forced  to  cope  with. 

Judged  by  the  precise  observations  of 
such  painstaking  ecologists,  man  is  again 
seen  to  be  engaged  in  folly.  Just  as  in  the 
past  men  hewed  down  the  forests  to  plant 
their  wheat,  cotton^  and  com,  only  to  see 
the  denuded  ground  wash  away  in  the 
spring  flood*  and  blow  to  the  heavens  be- 
fore the  hot  winds  of  summer;  and  for 
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sport  killed  the  buffalo  and  deer  that  sup- 
ported the  Indian  of  the  West,  only  to  pro- 
voice  war  that  tortured  and  Icilled  thou- 
sands of  white  settlers  of  the  plains  and 
Rockies;  twentieth-century  man  has  fol- 
lowed similar  retrograde  policies.  Besides 
the  foul  practice  of  vivisection,  in  which 
millions  of  helpless  animals  are  tortured 
to  death  in  the  name  of  "science  falsely  so 
caSVed",  and  Wie  o'&^t  miiYi^^ns  VlVA&Oi  "ai 
"ail-out"  war,  better  intentioned  men  an- 
nually slay  animals  which  are  known  to  be 
their  allies  in  the  battle  for  bread. 

^.  Of  these  even  the  farmer,  who 
■  is  in  a  better  position  to  under- 
{"\  ■  ;■  stand  nature  as  Its  daily  observ- 
/^\:.'::l-'  er,  makes  grievous  errors.  The 
farm  practice  of  spreading  insecticides  by 
airplanes  has  resulted  in  reducing  bees  and 
other  pollinizers  to  the  detriment  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops.  Adding  to  other  mis- 
takes, he  frequently  kills  snakes,  skunks, 
owls  and  hawks  on  sight,  even  though 
their  value  as  rodent  hunters  far  surpasses 
crop  depradations  or  other  menace  to  hu- 
mans. Unceasingly,  mart's  hasty  and  un- 
tutored hand  wreal^s  havoc  upon  himself. 

Specific  experience  fails  to  stem  the  tide 
of  senseless  killing.  The  good  record  of 
most  snakes  gives  them  little  relief  from 
their  human  exterminator.  The  larger 
snakes,  even  the  poisonous,  are  rat  and 
mouse  destroyers.  One  authority  affirms 
that  "on  the  whole»  snakes,  except  the  ven- 
omous, are  deserving  the  farmer's  protec- 
tion. Like  the  toad,  the  smaller  species  feed 
almost  wholly  upon  insects".  He  also  rates 
the  destruction  of  certain  birds,  small  hunt- 
ers such  as  the  ferret,  weasel,  skunk,  badg- 
er, mink,  and  snakes  as  "prom- 
inent among  the  recognized  cans-  ^ ■ 
es  for  the  great  increase  of 
rodent  pests  in  recent  years".     V^ 

The  ex-^^leace  oi  Q-^^  C3i\ttiTO.\a  iira^\ff.K- 
er  might  be  profitably  related.  Writing  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  1S97  he  told  of 


finding  bam  owls  nesting  in  his  pigeon 
house.  Thinking  they  were  after  his  pi- 
geons he  shot  the  male  and  next  day 
trapped  the  femeile.  On  investigation  he 
found  four  young  owls  in  the  nest  together 
with  the  remains  of  ten  pocket  gophers 
[a  burrowing  rodent  which  does  much 
damage  to  crops  and  trees  J.  He  immedi- 
ately released  the  captive  owl  with  his 
apologies.  "Tnls  owl  is  so  regular  in  its 
daily  capture  of  these  pests  that  it  might 
well  be  named  the  gopher  owL"  Humboldt 
county,  California*  had  to  have  this  lesson 
repeated  only  recently.  A  concerted  drive 
was  organized  to  wipe  out  all  owls,  hawks 
and  weasels.  The  exterminators  were  suc- 
cessful. But  the  next  year  the  mice  "ate 
every  blade  of  grass  and  every  stalk  of 
corn". 
,^  Farmers  who  have  not  re- 

v^^fe-..  ceLved  late  cansarv^inc-bJaJJii- 
'^;^y^\  tins  should  also  note  that 
"i:>-^^"^  crows,  Jays,  shrikes  (butcher- 
birds), chaparral  birds  (the  road  runner 
familiar  to  ranchers  of  the  western  United 
States) ,  bitterns,  herons,  cranes,  gulls,  and 
egrets  feed  on  field  mice.  Beats,  wolves, 
wildcats  and  foxes,  although  committing 
noxious  depredations,  hunt  mice  tirelessly. 

The  record  of  many  of  these  animals, 
however,  is  far  from  blameless.  For  exam- 
ple^  the  little  mongoose,  Asiatic  member  of 
the  civet  family,  so  famous  as  a  killer  of 
poisonous  snakes,  and  marauding  rats, 
after  importation  to  the  West  Indies  to 
destroy  rodents  in  the  cane  fields  (1872), 
multiplied  rapidly,  chased  all  the  rats  to 
the  forests,  then  developed  a  substitute 
appetite  for  domestic  poultry.  Several  of 
the  other  notable  mouse  catchers  such  as 
the  ferret  and  weasel  likewise  have  a  taste 
for  domestic  fowl  which  has  blackened 
their  record  with   the  farmer.   But  the 

be  considered  together  before  embarking 
upon  extermination  campaigns. 
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In  this  regafti  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  the  pocket  gopher  has  rendered 
some  useful  service.  For  many  centaries 
they  have  been  steadily  at  work  plowing 
the  grouTxS,  covering  deeper  and  deeper 
the  vegetable  matter,  looseninjf  \he  soil, 
draining  the  land,  slr>w)y  cullivatinfi  and 
enriching  it  In  Manitoba,  where?  there  are 
no  earthworms,  their  past  aotlvities  ac- 
count for  much  rich  Canadian  soil. 

EfFect  of  KUling  Predators 

Economicaiiy  it  is  often  necessary  to  kill 
wolves,  foxes^  and  other  caniivoroas  ani- 
mals. But  even  such  campaigns  often  bring 
resuits  not  contemplated.  To  protect  a  herd 
of  deer  Jn  Kalbab  Forest,  near  the  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon,  hunters  and  rang«rs  kUled 
674  cougars  (eiIso  called  panther,  puma, 
catamount,  rnountain  Jion,  and  American 
lion,  Webster's)  and  3,(KX)  coyotes  in  18 
years»  The  result  was  appalling.  The  deer 
herd  increased  from  4,000  to  1D0,:XK),  Be- 
cause thei'c  WB.S  not  enough  food  for  this 
immense  herd  they  died  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  each  cold  winter.  Rancors  had  to 
trap  and  move  many  more  thousands,  and 
"today  Kaihab  nmf^c  is  sti/J  irrmiense/y 
overgrazed".  In  New  Zealand,  where  no 
natural  enemies  exist,  the  descendents  of 
three  deer  released  in  1864  ar(»  now  de- 
stroying the  forests- 
Commenting:  generally  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  predatory  animals  Clifford  PresnaJI 
of  the  U.  S.  Yish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
minded: *'We  must  rennember  that  preda- 
tors are  both  beneficial  and  hostile;  and 
they  are  largely  beneficial.  Obviously 
wolves  have  to  bo  removed  from  cattle 
ranges  because  we  reap  more  economic 
benefit  from  livestock.  But  very  often 
wh&n  we  ramove  one  ^species,  ue  simply 
allow  another  to  expand  beyond  safe 
bounds."  Another  authority  adds,  ''Preda- 
tors are  the  natural  health  officers  of  the 


animal  community,  since  they  eUmjnate 
mainly  the  less  fit  specimens." 

Of  the  more  than  a  dozen  varieties  of 
hawks  only  two  feed  on  the  farmer's  chick- 
ens: but>  \vhi,e  they  are  wisely  protected 
in  Europe  to  hunt  crop-damaKirg  mice  In 
the  fields,  they  are  often  foolishly  ijlain 
indiscriminateJy  in  the  United  States. 
Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  they  are 
about  70-fjercent  beneficial;  that,  on  the 
profit  side,  each  hawk,  owl,  or  weasel  pa- 
trolling a  farm  saves  $20  worth  of  crops. 

JVfenfion  has  been  made 
of  the  rodent-reduction 
value  of  skunks.  One  farm- 
er leaiTied  more  about  their 
usefulness,  only  after  he 
had  cleared  his  farm  of  them.  Proved 
j^uilty  of  eating  some  of  his  corn^  which  he 
had  been  using  to  feed  his  ducks,  he  set 
traps,  snares,  and  eventually  hunted  down 
all  the  skunks.  But  something  else  hap- 
pened. Duck^in^s  began  to  disappear  alarm- 
ir-gly  fror^  the  pond  which  his  ducks  used 
to  raise  their  young.  Investigation  by  con- 
servation experts  disclosed  ih^X  snapping 
turtles  in  the  pond  were  eatinj^  the  duck- 
I'lngs^  They  then  I  Jed  up  the  loss  of  ducJf- 
iings  with  elimination  of  the  sisunks.  In- 
cluded in  the  skunk's  diet  (as  well  as  a  little 
corn)  had  been  snapping- turtle  eggs.  Thas, 
rid  of  the  enemy  skunk,  the  turtles  had 
multiplied  enormously,  to  the  consequent 
distress  of  the  farmer.  So  It  goes. 

Cats  kiH  millions  of  birds  annually.  But 
suppose  no  predators  attacked  birds  7  A 
single  pair  of  robins,  if  undisturbed,  would 
produce  nineteen  million  offspring  in  ten 
years,  A  pair  cf  mice  could  produce  more 
than  a  million  descendants  in  a  single 
year.  'Ihus  It  is  seen  that  killing  of  preda- 
tors brings  at)0Ut  a  chain  of  reactions 
oftentimes  more  baneful  than  hcneficiaL 
Man  shou]d  aJsw  learn  to  recognize  such 
insect  lions  and  tigers  as  the  lady  beetle 
(or  ladybug) ,  which  eats  flower-  and  Iniit- 
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damaging  aphids;  the  house  centipede,  the  ally  the  red  ants  are  too  poweiful,  kUling 
real  enemy  of  household  pests;  the  coloso-  the  black  ants  at  will  by  piercing  the 
ma  beetle^  which  eats  the  larva  or  cater-  heads*  The  larvae  and  pupae  are  then  car- 
pUlar  of  the  forest-scourging  gypsy  moth;  ried  away  to  be  raised  by  the  slave  ants 
and  the  aphis  lion,  larva  of  the  lacewing,  together  with  the  young  of  the  Amazons, 
golden-eye  or  stink  fly.  The  insect  world  The  foregoing  information  should  not 
also  has  its  carrion  eaters  which  assist  deter  man  from  properly  killing  harmful 
nature  to  dean  up  camp.  One  of  these  is  animals  or  noxious  insects.  But  he  should 
the  burying  beetle,  which  inters  bodies  as  fully  measure  all  the  factors  involved  for 
\?fr^  as  aead  Tmce  anft  \nrfis.  In  tlcie  ^va-  "hig  own  protection.  Divine  rule  forbids 
ters  ^re  other  predators  such  as  the  wa-  wanton  slaughter.  One  writer  warns:  "If 
ter  beetle,  which  lives  on  insects  and  even  he  kills  blindly  he  is  simply  asking  for 
small  fish.  Its  larva,  resembling  a  small  trouble."  Another  suggests:  "When  the 
shrimp,  because  of  its  insect-hunting  value  of  an  animal  is  in  question  the  ani- 
prowess,  has  been  called  the  "water  tiger",  mal  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 
This  dartmg  fellow  squirts  a  brownish  ^  t^e  light  of  Genesis  1:29,30  and 
liquid  on  its  victims,  predigesting  them  jg^iah  11  and  65,  it  seems  doubtful  wheth- 
before  they  are  consumed.  ^^  j^  t^e  new  earth  under  Christ's  king- 
One  of  the  best  organized  and  most  re-  ^^^  j.^^^^.^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  balance  by  one 
doubtable  of  insect  warriors  is  the  Amazon  g^j^nal  or  insect  preying  upon  another, 
ant.  Its  body  glistens  yellowish  red.  almost  ^^,^^^^^  ^^-^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^ 
like  brass  armor.  Organized  and  equipped  ,.  .,,  ^  ..  ,  -  .  . 
for  combat  maneuvers,  its  assaults  on  oth-  ^^o«^^^^»l  ^^^come  herbivorous  in  the  new 

er  ant  colonies  doubtless  cuts  down  over-  '^°^^'^'  ""^^  ^*^^  t^^  ^"^^^  ^""^^^  ^^  S^^^ 

population   among  ants.   AH  the   colony  ^^^^^  ^^^^^-  This  means  that  there  wiU  not 

work  of  Amazons— housing,  feeding,  nurs-  ^  too  many  nor  too  few  animals  to  per- 

ing  the  young — is  performed  by  slave  ants,  foJ^^  their  proper  function  to  the  good  of 

who  are  captured  in  well-scouted  raids,  man  and  to  the  glory  of  their  Creator. 

Sometimes  the  other  ants  defend,  but  usu-  — Genesis  9:3,  A.A.T.;  Hosea  2:18. 


Two  Die  in  Legion  Demonstration 

C  The  following  appeared  in  the  Christian  Century^  June  7,  1950:  "At  tlie  paper- 
mill  town  of  Mosinee  the  American  Legion,  led  by  an  Imported  ex-Communist, 
recently  staged  a  mock  totalitarian  day  with  startling  realistic  effect  Burning 
books,  arresting  citizens  and  dragging  the  mayor  out  of  bed,  they  staged  so  effec- 
tive a  demonstration  of  'education  against  comnaunism'  that  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  is  now  reported  to  have  convened  in  Chicago  a 
coalition  of  organizations  representing  S5  million  persons  to  fight  commujiism 
In  this  fashion-  Not  always  reported  from  MoSinee  is  iiie  fact  that  attendant  upon 
the  man-handling  of  the  day  the  mayor  and  an  elderly  ministfi'i"  subsequently  died 
of  heart  attacKs.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  suggests  that  Mosinee  now  put  on  a 
demonstration  ol  how  democfacy  should  work."  We  suggest  that  for  the  demo- 
cratic demonstration  someone  more  qualified  tlian  the  American  Legion  should 
stage  it. 
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Lite  on  the  New  Earth 

THE  average  man  with  honest  heart 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  live 
forever  on  earth  under  righteous  condi- 
tions, especially  if  perpetual  youth  were  to 
be  his  also.  Yet,  due  to  religious  mis- 
teaching,  he  considers  it  unthinkable  that 
God  would  have  any  such  purpose  regard- 
ing the  earth  and  man.  But  Jehovah  God, 
who  made  the  earth  and  man,  and  who 
placed  in  man's  heart  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  ]ife  on  eartli, 
did  not  do  so  merely  to  mock  or  torment 
him.  En  his  own  due  time  God  wi]l  fulfill 
the  righteous  desires  of  all  his  human  orea- 
tures  for  the  good  things  of  this  earth; 
provided,  of  course,  they  meet  his  condi- 
tions.—Psalm  145:16,  la 

The  Scriptures  show  that  the  first  ones 
to  enjoy  these  blessings  will  be  those  who 
seek  meekness  and  righteousness  now,  and 
who  will  therefore  be  hidden  in  the  day  of 
God's  anger.  As  Noah  and  his  family  were 
transferred  from  a  wicked  world  to  a 
cleansed  earth,  so  these  have  God's  promise 
that  they  niB.y  be  spared  durmg  the  time 
that  he  will  express  his  wrath  against  this 
violent  and  wicked  world,  and  that  they 
will  be  brought  into  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwells  righteousness. — Zephaniah  2:2,3; 
2  Peter  3:5-ia 

Life  in  that  new  earth  will  not  be  an 
endless  vacation  without  a  stroke  of  work 
to  do.  It  will  not  be  a  Jazy  man's  paradise. 
On  the  contrary,  there  will  be  ever  so 
much  work  to  do  for  those  who  enter  that 
new  earth,  but  it  will  be  enjoyable  work. 
They  will  delight  in  it  because  it  will  all 
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be  to  Jehovah's  glory  and  also  to  their 
own  lasting  profit. 

Such  work,  however,  will  not  be  the 
back-breaking  labor  that  works  Injury  and 
hastens  one's  going  down  to  the  grave.  It 
will  not  be  like  that  hard  labor  to  which 
Adam  was  sentenced:  ''Cursed  shall  be  the 
ground  through  you,  in  suffering  shall  you 
gain  your  living  from  it  as  long  as  you 
live.  By  the  sweat  of  your  brow  shall  you 
earn  your  living,  >until  you  return  to  the 
ground/'  Instea^dj  it  will  be  like  the  work 
given  to  Adam  when  he  was  first  placed  in 
Eden;  ''The  Lord  God  took  the  man  and 
put  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  it  and 
look  after  it"— Genesis  3:17, 19;  2:15,  An 
Amer.  Trans. 

Among  the  first  tasks  that  will  be  given 
those  who  survive  the  destruction  of  this 
evil  oJd  world  and  enter  into  the  new  earth 
will  doubtless  be  the  clearing  away  of  the 
debris  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  and 
making  constructive  use  of  the  weapons 
of  destruction,  ''They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks.'^  And  agam:  "Then 
shall  [they]  , , .  go  out  and  make  firewood 
of  the  weapons  ...  for  seven  years  shall 
they  make  Srewood  ot  them,  and  shaJl  not 
need  to  tajte  wood  from  the  fields,  nor  to 
cut  it  from  the  forests,  because  they  shall 
make  firewood  of  the  weapons/' — Micah 
4:3;  Ezekiel  39:9, 10,  An  Amer.  Trans. 

Hand  in  hand  with  such  cleaning  up  op- 
erations will  go  the  work  of  beautifying 
the  earth,  "They  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  them;  and  they  shaJl  plant  vine- 
yards, and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They 
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shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they  They  will  do  no  harm  or  destruction  on  all 

shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat:  for  as  the  my  holy  mountain;  for  the  land  will  have 

days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people,  become  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lokd, 

and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea/'^Isaiah  11:6, 

of  their  hands,"— ^Isaiah  65:21,  22.  0,An  Amer.  Trans. 

Another  privilege  of  service  of  those  en-  Thus  those  surviving  Armageddon  and 

tering  the  new  earth  will  be  that  of  bring-  entering  into  the  new  earth  will  fulfill  the 

ing  forth  children  in  righteousnesSj  rear-  divijie  mandate  first  given  to  Adam  and 

ing  them  in  the  nurture  and  adrnonition  Eve,    'Be   fruitful,   multiply   and   fill   the 

of  the  Lord.  And  such  children  will  not  be  earth,  subdue  it  and  have  dominion  over 

brought  into  the  world  merely  to  sicken  the  animals.'  (Genesis  1:28)  They  will  be 

and  die,  for  the  Lord's  Word  distinctly  as-  privileged  to  demonstrate  that  that  man* 

sures  us:   "They  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  date  can  be  carried  out  in  righteousness  by 

nor  bring  forth  children  for  destruction;  human  creatures  on  earth.  And  then  what? 

for  they  are  a  race  of  the  Lord's  blessed  These  will  welcome  back  all  those  in  the 

ones,  and  their  offspring  shall  remain  with  tombs   (memory  of  God)   who  have  done 

them.'* — Ephesians  6:4;  Isaiah  65:23,  An  evil  and  who  will  come  forth  to  a  resurrec- 

Amer.  Trans.  tion   of  judgment.    (John   5:28,29,   New 

Having  reared  such  children  to  matu-  World  Tr.)  What  an  exciting  time  that 
rity  parental  responsibility  regarding  them  will  be,  preparing  for  the  return  of  these 
ends.  "But  a  youth  a  hundred  years  old  and  then  instructing  them  in  God's  way* 
may  die,  yea  a  sinner  a  hundred  years  old  At  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  the  new 
shall  be  accursed,"  (Isaiah  65:20,  Rather-  earth  will  b&  filled  and  brought  to  a  para- 
ham)  This  scripture  would  indicate  that  dise  state.  Then  Jehovah  God  will  apply 
each  child  botn  at  that  time  would  have  a  one  final  test  to  determine  who  is  worthy 
full  and  complete  opportunity  for  life  and  to  continue  to  enjoy  these  blessings.  Sa- 
that  those  who  then  become  willful  viola-  tan  and  his  demons,  who  had  been  abyssed 
tors  of  God's  law  would  perish  for  their  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  will  be  loosed 
own  iniquity  and  therefore  would  be  ac-  for  a  short  season  to  test  the  integrity  of 
cursed.  (See  also  Ezektel  18:20.)  Com-  all  those  dwelling  on  earth.  Those  who 
pared  with  the  hope  of  living  forever,  such  then  manifest  that  they  are  not  wholly  de- 
would  be  dying  as  mere  "youths".  The  voted  to  God  and  righteousness  will  be  de- 
death  of  these  willfully  disobedient  ones  stroyed  together  with  Satan  and  his  de- 
will  not  cause  any  mourning  any  more  mons.  "Fire  came  down  from  God  out  of 
than  we  would  mourn  a  Judas.  heaven  and  devoured  them/' — Revelation 

Life  on  the  earth  viill  also  include  exer-  20:7-9. 

cising  loving  dominion  over  the  lower  ani-  Then  there  will  be  no  more  deathj  sor- 

mals.  Man  will  not  hunt  them  for  sport  row,  crying  nor  pain;  all  things  will  have 

nor  oppress  them  in  other  ways;  neither  become  now.  (Revelation  21:4,  5)  And  just 

will  the  animals  prey  upon  man.  Ali  will  as    God   will   continue   to   bestow   riches 

dwell  together  in  peace  and  unity,  even  as  throughout  all  etemity  on  those  who  will 

the  prophecy  so  beautifully  foretells:  receive    a    heavenly    reward    (Ephesians 

"Then  the  wolf  will  lodge  with  the  lamb,  2:7),  so  those  whose  eternal  destiny  will 

and  the  leopard  will  lie  down  with  the  kid;  be  life  on  the  new  earth  will  continue  to 

the  calf  and  the  young  lion  will  gra^e  to-  learn  and  do  things  that  will  be  to  Jeho- 

gether,  and  a  little  child  will  lead  them,  vah's  glory  and  their  own  joy  and  welfare. 
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Canada's  Greatest  Flood  Catastrophe 


WHOLE  towns  and  villages  completely 
submerged  by  water.  Hundreds  of 
farm  buildings  obliterated  m\d  only  the 
rooftops  of  many  others  visible.  Thousands 
of  cars  and  trucks  left  along  highways  and 
roads  in  water  that  covers  their  engines. 
Hundreds  of  farm  tractors  and  other  im- 
pfements  abandoned  in  fields.  Horses  and 
cows  that  have  not  been  drowned,  shot  or 
died  of  starvation  gathered  on  tiny  isJands 
of  mu6.  Buildings  torn  away  from  their 
foundations  hy  the  overwhelming  current 
and  carried  off  into  the  distant  countryside. 
Thousands  of  refugees  streaming  out  of 
villages,  towns  and  cities^  carrying  all  they 
have  left  of  their  possessions.  Fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers  working  unceasingly  day 
and  night  for  weeks  fighting  back  the  irre- 
sistible deluge.  Soldiers,  sailors,  business- 
men^  housewives*  children — everyone  who 
can  lift  a  shovel  working  feverishly  to 
build  dikes  and  strengthen  the  slowly 
crumbling  sinking  ones.  This  is  how  spring 
greeted  southern  Manitoba  in  1950, 

Ordinarily  the  lazy  Red  River  peace- 
fully wends  its  way  northward  over  its 
140'mite  course  from  the  U.  S.  border  to 
Lake  Winnipeg.  But  not  so  this  yeart  From 
its  usual  width  of  200  to  350  yards  it  has 
sprawled  into  a  monstrous  lake  30  miles 
wide,  inundating  632  square  miles,  cover- 
ing 10  towns  and  5  rural  municipalities 
with  from  10  to  14  feet  of  water  and  mud. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  most  people 
to  conceive  of  land  as  absolutely  flat  as 
the  southern  Manitoba  plain.  In  shape  the 
Red  River  Valley  is  like  an  enormous  plat- 
ter; the  Jong  way  of  the  platter  is  250 
miles,  the  short  way  50  to  100  miles.  Right 
down  the  middle  of  it  flows  the  Red  River, 
On  each  side  of  the  river,  e^t  and  west, 
the  plain  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  platter, 


rising  only  one  foot  per  mile.  The  Red 
River  can  rise  18  feet  before  it  overflows 
its  banks;  but  for  each  foot  it  rises  above 
its  banks,  it  spreads  a  mile  on  each  side. 

This  year,  by  early  April,  many  towns^ 
cities  and  much  farm  land  along  the  course 
of  the  river  became  severely  affected.  By 
May  6,  the  following  headlines  had  ap- 
peared in  the.  Winnipeg  Free  Press^^  '^Pre- 
mier Campbell  Declares  State  of  Emergen- 
cy." And  in  the  same  edition  of  this  paper: 
"Free  Press  Siren  to  Sound  Alarm — Three 
Long  Blasts  on  the  Siren  Repeated  at  2 
Minute  Intervals."  A  military  commander, 
Brig.  R.  E.  A.  Morton,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  flood  operations  by  the  Manitoba  gov- 
ernment, and  on  May  9  fourteen  reserve 
units  were  called  up  as  the  army  and  navy 
were  pressed  into  duty.  Hundreds  of  mili- 
tary vehicles  and  amphibious  army  ducks 
were  a  common  sight.  It  was  not  strange 
for  one  of  these  creations  of  World  War  II 
to  stop  at  a  front  door,  evacuate  th^j  ma- 
rooned inhabitants,  and  then  make  its  way 
through  the  murky  waters  to  dry  land. 
The  exodus  was  called  the  greatest  migra- 
tion of  Canadian  history,  with  at  least 
100,000  hurriedly  evacuated  from  the 
Greater  Winnipeg  area. 

Dairy  farms,  chicken  and  fur  ranches, 
market  gardens — the  destruction  was  com- 
plete, and  stock  was  carried  to  abattoirs 
on  rafts,  boats,  and  in  army  '*d«cks". 
Think  of  it,  even  herds  of  registered  dairy 
cattle  had  to  be  shot  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  them!  Mink  ranchers  were 
caught  just  at  whelping  season;  spring 
chicks  were  still  in  the  brooders;  and  bed- 
ding plants  were  in  the  hothouses.  One 
chicken  farmer  simply  cut  the  heads  off 
his  fine  birds  and  threw  them  in  a  heap. 
What  could  the  owner  of  a  mink  ranch 
with  1,100  mink  do?  He  found  them  hard- 
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er  to  evacuate  than  hutnans,  "Operation 
hayitft"  vfas  organized  to  fly  baled  hay  to 
some  hors^  and  cattle  landed  on  islands 
in  the  flood  area  south  of  Winnipeg. 

While  thousands  toiled  on  the  river 
banks  with  bulldozers,  drag  lines  and  sand- 
bags, the  city's  showplace,  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium in  downtown  Winnipeg,  became  the 
evacuation  center.  The  main  hall  was 
packed  ft'ith  double-deck  army  cots  as 
homeless  people  streamed  in  from  every 
flooded  area.  The  Red  Cross  and  other  sim^ 
ilar  organizations  frantically  worked  to 
cope  with  the  thoiKancLs  of  pitiful  cases. 
Calls  went  out  for  volunteer  workers,  for 
clothing,  bedding,  and  food.  Community 
clubs  became  hives  of  activity  for  feeding 
volunteer  dike  workers. 

Men,  women  and  children  in  railway 
yards,  gravel  depots,  wherever  sand  could 
be  deposited,  worked  ceaselessly  filling 
sandbags,  which  were  used  to  stem  the 
cold,  relentless,  muddy,  flowing  cun^nt. 
Some  of  these  dikes  held  back  a  wall  of 
water  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high  and  were 
so  well  constructed  that  b  asements  in 
homes  behind  the  dikes  remained  dry. 
Most  of  the  dikes  were  six  feet  thick.  The 
famous  Norwood-Lyndale  dike,  pride  of 
Winnipeg,  extended  seven  miles  and  was 
wide  enough  for  a  ieep  to  patrol  the  top. 
Sandbags  became  the  diker*s  diet,  and  the 
city  of  Winnipeg's  quarries  produced  in 
nine  days  more  stone  and  gravel  than 
normally  in  one  year* 

Guai^ing  the  power  plants  of  the  city's 
public  utilities — heat,  light,  transportation, 
gas  and  electricity — became  a  major  proj- 
ect from  the  start,  and  thousands  of  em- 
ployees and  volunteer  workers  spent  sleep- 
less nights  and  busy  days  diking,  sand- 
bagging and  pumping,  to  keep  the  city's 
heart  beating.  Many  of  the  large  buildings 
in  the  metropolitan  area  were  in  danger  of 
losing  sewage  disposal  facilities. 


Sound  trucks  toured  the  streets  direct- 
ing the  flow  of  manpower  to  strategic 
points  of  danger.  "One  thousand  volunteers 
needed  at  once!"  "Four  hundred  required 
to  build  a  dike;  the  need  is  urgentl"  and 
so  on,  were  the  cries  to  be  heard  in  the 
populated  areas*  Immediately  the  depots 
organized  to  respond  would  send  out  truck- 
loads  of  men.  Flood  control  officers  used 
helicopters,  jeeps  and  **ducks'\  The  provin- 
cial legislative  buildings  were  surrounded 
by  army  equipment  ready  for  immediate 
action. 

Of  the  city's  eleven  bridges  four  were 
closed,  some  even  condemned,  during  the 
early  days  of  May.  One  bridge  to  St.  Boni- 
face was  closed  while  an  1,800-foot  emer- 
gency  flood  approach  was  built  Twelve 
thousand  yards  of  gravel  were  poured  into 
the  construction  of  this  ramp  by  the  city 
Engineering  Department  in  four  days. 
Many  of  the  bridges,  as  the  debris  which 
floated  down  the  river  jammed  against 
their  piers,  became  dams,  seriously  re- 
tarding the  flow  of  water.  In  clearing  this 
debris  dynamite  was  used.  Homes  which 
floated  down  had  to  be  dislodged  in  this 
way,  and  hundreds  of  truckloads  of  furni- 
ture and  refuse  of  every  type  were  removed. 

While  food  wag  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands,  the  greatest  need  was  for  sand-^ 
bags  and  rubber  boots.  From  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  even  from  the  United  States 
such  things  as  rubber  boots,  sandbags, 
water  pumps,  emergency  lighting  equip- 
ment, Bailey  bridges,  poured  in  by  air, 
rail  and  bus,  to  fortify  the  city's  defense. 
Millions  of  sandbags  were  needed  and  used 
to  bolster  some  20  miles  of  dikes  to  main- 
tain their  height  18  to  24  inches  above  the 
water  level  On  one  day  the  Canadian  Air 
Force  flew  in  a  quarter  of  a  million  sand- 
bags, and  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  handled 
256,520  extra  pounds  of  freight  in  3  days, 
of  which  37,720  pounds  was  made  up  of 
pumps  and  rubber  boots. 
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Amid  all  of  the  trouble  and  hardships, 
many  were  able  to  smile  and  create  humors 
ous  incid^its  for  their  companions.  Along 
the  tops  of  the  dikes  the  popular  song, 
"AJJ I  want  is  music'*  became  "A«  I  want 
fs  aandbags'\  And  another  one  too:  **If 
I  knew  you  were  coming  I'd  have  built 
a  dike,"  One  home  owner  advertised  his 
submerged  residence:  "House  for  sale; 
running  water  on  every  floor."  A  house- 
wife walked  across  her  kitchen,  knee-deep 
in  water,  to  answer  her  door,  It  was  the 
postman;  he  handed  her  the  water  bill 

A  conservative  estimation  of  the  total 
damage  caused  by  the  flood  is  upward  of 
one  hundred  miJIion  dollars.  Five  hun- 
dred  thousand  acres  of  rich  farm  land 
were  inundated;  18,000  homes  flooded, 
many  to  the  rooftops;  4,000  cars,  hundreds 
of  tractors  and  other  farm  equipment,  eat- 


en by  rust  and  gummed  with  silt;  2,000 
farms  left  barren;  and  the  lives  of  over 
100,000  persons  scarred  for  years  to  come. 
The  invincible  Red  River  held  thousands 
at  its  mercy  for  a  period  of  two  months, 
Canada's  governor  general,  its  prime 
minister,  and  many  other  leading  citizens, 
have  personally  inspected  the  flood  areas. 
All  of  tliem  agree  that  this  is  Canada's 
greatest  catastrophe.  Toronto's  mayor,  aft- 
er visiting  the  flood  fronts,  said:  ''Devas- 
tating! Nothing  has  ever  been  so  complete- 
ly destructive  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
Entire  villages  and  towns  have  just  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  a  national  tragedy.  I  saw 
hundreds  of  photographs  and  read  many 
stories  about  this  flood  and  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  a  shock.  But  what  I  saw  on  this 
trip  has  struck  me  so  deeply  that  I  will 
never  forget  it," 
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Can  You  Live  Forever  m  Happiness  on  Earthf  is  a  32-page  booklet  con- 
taining the  public  talk  delivered  by  N.  H,  Knorr  at  the  International 
Convention  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  New  York,  August  6,  1950,  It  will 
thrill  you  to  read  it  Only  5c  a  copy. 

Evolution  versus  The  Now  World.  This  64-pagej  colored-cover  booklet  tests 
the  evidence  for  evolution  and  weighs  ttie  case  for  the  Bible's  new  world. 
The  one  is  a  bubble,  the  other  a  hope  with  sure  foundation.  Prove  these 
facts  for  yourself.  Only  5c  a  copy. 

Defending  and  Legally  Establishing  the  Good  News.  The  features  of  this 
96-page  booklet  include  a  memorandtmi  of  l3.w  relative  to  th9  work  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  It  is  of  value  to  witnesses,  judges,  lawyers  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  guarantees  of  freedom,  10c  per  copy. 

All  three  booklets  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  20c.    Use  the  coupon  below* 

WATCHTOWEft  1  17  ADAA^S  ST.  asOC-.tiYi  ■      \.  \ . 

□  Enclosed  Is  Z>c  for  the  three  bDOklets  (1)  Can  You  Live  Forever  i-n  Hapjiiness  on  Earthf  (3)  EifoUiUoJi  versus 
Th.&  Nero  World  and  (3)   Defetidingi  and  Legally  En^atiUsh^Tf^  t?ie  Good  Newt. 
Or.   ehcJosed  It  {J  5c  for  KOr  1;   Q  5c  for  No.  S.   □  10c  for  J^'a  3. 
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The  Korean  Wat 

^  Hard-hjtting  North  Korean 
coluttins  prec-edGd  toy  tanks 
and  with  avenA-heiming  arms, 
aminunition  and  strer\gt>v  drove 
on  Into  South  Korea  during 
early  July,  and  in  the  first  14 
days  of  fighting  they  penetrat- 
ed about  pO  miles  down  the 
KoreJin  peninsuJa  and  seized 
a  third  of  the  nation-  U.  3., 
Australian  and  British  forces 
were  in  action.  The  battle  front 
was  termeiD  a  "slaughter- 
house" by  one  U,  S-  soldier, 
Another  reported  15  to  1  odds 
against  them  and  saEd,  "We 
have  got  to  have  mote  huUet& 
than  they  have  men."  Troops 
were  fighting  under  U.  N.  au- 
thorization,  and  the  U.N,  flag 
was  officially  presented  to  Gen, 
MacArthiir  for  use  in  Korea. 
U.  S-  senator  Taft  thought  the 
war  would  take  at  least  & 
months  and  a  defense  official 
estimated  the  initial  rust  at 
$5  billion.  The  I^oi'th  Korean 
government  saiii  that  It  would 
confiscate  the  land  in  occupied 
South  Korea  and  distribute  it 
to  poor  farmers.  This  move 
was  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  win  over  the  peasants  so 
that  if  th?  rTorth.  Koreans  arc 
driven  bacK  the  South  would 
face  long  resistance. 

Hoovec^a  U,N'.  Prnpoeftl  Oalas 

^  Former  U.S.  president 
Hoover  repeated  (7.111  his 
proposal  made  last  April  that 


the  U.  N-  be  reorganized  with- 
out the  communist  nations  in 
if,  anrt,  referring  to  the  Korean 
situation,  he  said  that  the  ino- 
biliiation  of  noncommunist  na- 
tions is  now  slowly  getting  un- 
der way-  He  proposed  that  "we 
try  to  build  the  United  Ka- 
tioj7s  so  as  to  confine  commu- 
nism to  the  peoples  aire^ady 
ensJavedr  stop  military  ag^'res- 
sion  and  trust  Co  time  for  this 
evil  to  abate".  It  was  reported 
that  his  proposal  for  a  U.N. 
without  Russi,!,  which  met 
with  disfavor  two  months  ago. 
Was  gaining  support 

Increase  U.  S.  Armed  Forces 

<^  'President  Ti:TJiinark  ordered 
the  armed  sei-vjces  (1/1}  \o 
discard  their  "peacetime"  mar.- 
power  quotas  and  build  up 
their  forces,  using  the  dra/t  if 
necessary.  The  navy  and  air 
force  hoped  to  satisfy  their 
needs  without  the  draft,  but 
the  army  issued  a  call  (7/10) 
for  20,000  draftees.  Oi  the 
9.730,000  registrants,  1,440,000 
have  been  tentatively  classi- 
fied as  available  for  immedi- 
ate induction  fl-A).  Ti^'enty- 
five-year  olds  will  be  dratted 
first.  Although  there  were  no 
L-a\vs  giving  the,  government 
Wartime  conlrol  over  labor, 
nui.npf3wer  cofitc>ol  plans  were 
being  re-examined,  with  the 
p<issibility  in  view  of  eventual 
compulsory  labor  controls. 


#■  An  n/erhaul  of  O.  S.  propa- 
ganda a.id  an  expansion  of  tlie 
Voice  ol  America  radjo  broad- 
casts fp  "m  their  "haarse  whifl- 
p&r"  to  -each  "virtually  every 
radio  set  in  the  world"  was 
discussed  in  Congress  (7/5). 
Numerous  high  U.  S.  leaders 
endorsed  the  plan-  General 
Eisenhower  said  that  truth 
should  be  the  United  States' 
"T-boRib"  to  win  the  war.  The 
chairman  of  the  Radio  Corpo- 
ration pf  America  (RCA)  rec- 
ommended a  $200,000,000  ring 
ol  American  radio  stations  to 
encircle  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite countries  and  outdo  the  So- 
viet's radio  propaganda,  whith 
is  reported  to  be  mueh  strong!- 
er-  and  more  persistent  than 
the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. Then  (7/14)  President 
Truman  asked  Congress  for 
589,000,000  in  additional. funds 
(only  SIO.000,000  had  been  the 
anticipaied  expense  for  the 
current  year)  to  obtain  more 
stations  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  programs. 

H-Bomb  and  Atomic  Power 

•^  Pre&ident  Truman  asked  the 
U,  S.  Congress  (7/7(  Jor  $260 
million  for  the  development:  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  He  said 
that  the  requeiSt  was  "in  fur- 
therance of  my  directive  of 
January  31,  1950",  in  which  he 
ordered  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  proceed  with 
the  "Weapon.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced (7/14)  that  construc- 
tion wo\i!d  start  in  August  on 
the:  first  experimental  atomic 
power  plant  for  Tj.  S.  sub- 
marines. A  dry-land  model 
will  be  made  of  a  nuclear  en- 
gine that  scientists  hope  will 
greatly  increase  the  speed  and 
range  of  5ubmarin*s.  The  proj- 
ect's cost  has  been  estimated 
at  $25  million. 

Marshal]  Plan  Expenditures 

^  Dollar  grants  by  the  U.  S, 
to  Marshall  Plan  countries  by 
the  Economic  Coajwration  Ad- 
ministration (ECA)  dvirinE  the 
fiscal  year  of  1950  (which  end- 
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ed  June  30)  totaled  $95$%090r 
000.  Although  this  w^  30  per- 
cent less  than  In  1&4**,  it  still 
represented  $23.20  for  every 
man,  woman  and  chitd  in  the 
V.  S.  The  total  ECA.  expendi- 
tures since  its  operations  were 
begun  in  April,  1948,  amounted 
to  over  $9.5  billion,  or  $63.50 
for  every  person  in  the  U.  S, 

17^  S*  Senate  Shelves  Two  Bills 

^  Two  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  were  shelved  by  the 
U.  S*  Senate  during  early  July- 
The  first  (7/10)  wa5  the 
F.E.P.a  bill  3.  part  of  Pt^si- 
dent  Truman's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram that  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  minorities 
In  unempJoyment,  The  matter 
was  dzropped  ^s  far  bs  the 
Eighty-flrst  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, but  could  still  be  an 
important  issue  for  this  fall's 
elections.  The  second  bill  that 
was  shelved  (7/12)  was  the 
proposed  cut  in  excise  taxes  on 
furs,  Jewelry,  admissions  and 
other  items. 

Oppose  MeJigi&us  School  AJd 

#  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation meeting  in  St,  Louis 
(7/7)  ovorwhelmlngly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  calling  for 
V>S.  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  only.  The  resolution, 
headed  *Tubllc  Funds  for  Pub- 
lic Schools",  stated  that  the 
association  respects  the  right 
of  religions  denominations  to 
maintain  their  own  schools, 
but  that  it  flrmly  believes  that 
such  schools  should  be  financed 
by  their  supporters  and  that 
"the  American  tradition  of 
separation  of  church  and  state 
should  be  vigorously  and  zeal- 
onsly  safeguarded".  The  reso- 
lutlon  was  passed  with  ap- 
proximately 3|300  voting  for  it 
and  100  against.  The  associa- 
tion  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  powerful  teachers'  or- 
ganizations In  the  U.  S, 

Stockholm  "Peace"  Appeal 

#  The  Stockholm  "peace" 
plea,  issued  in  March  by  the 
Congress  of  Partisans  of 


Peace,  and  circulated  through- 
out  much  of  the  ^orM  in  the 

form  of  a  petition  for  peace, 
was  attacked  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the- Churches  on  Inter- 
national Affairs,  which  met  in 
Toronto.  On  July  5  it  sent  a 
letter  to  350  religious  leaders 
In  seventy  countries  warning 
Protestants  that  the  appeal 
was  being  used  by  the  commu- 
nists to  further  their  own 
ends.  The  U.  S.  secretary  of 
state  said  (7/12),  "I  am  sure 
that  the  American  people  will 
not  be  fooled  by  the  so*t?alled 
'worJd  peac^  appeal'  or  'Stock- 
holm  resolution*  now  being  cir- 
culated .  ,  ,  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  ts — a  prop- 
aganda trick  of  th&  spurious 
^peace  offensive^  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  He  said  that  the  com- 
munist; support  of  the  North 
Korean  aggression  gives  the  lie 
to  the  peace  appeal,  and  that 
more  than  half  oi  the  popula- 
tion of  North  Korea  had 
signed  the  petition  just  before 
the  Korean  attack. 

EarthqUAke^  hi  Colombda 

#  A  series  ol  violent  earth- 
quakes rocked  northeast  Co- 
lombia (7/9)  and  were  also 
felt  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and 
ChiJe.  Three  villages  were 
wiped  out  and  others  dam- 
aged. In  ArboledaSj  a  town  of 
20|000,  nothing  was  left  stand- 
ing. The  sharpest  quakes  were 
in  the  Sierra  de  Penja  moun- 
tains, only  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  Panama,  The 
quake  toll  rose  to  nearly  300 
dead,  at  least  500  injured,  40,- 
000  homeless.  While  the  popu- 
lation wandered  wildly,  or 
groped  in  the  darkness^  chil- 
dren stumbled  through  wreck- 
age calling  for  their  parents, 
or  crying  because  th&y  found 
the  crushed  bodies.  Images  of 
saints  were  put  on  improvised 
altars  in  public  squared  and 
people  knelt  before  them  for 
hours.  New  tremors  were  felt 
for  several  days. 

Revolt  in  Ecuador 

^  Within  liv^  days  Ecuador 


saw  its  ministry  resign,  a  new 
eahinet  installed    (7/13>,   and 

an  unsuccessful  revolt  (7/15). 
The  revolt  was  quelled  within 
five  hours  by  loyal  troops  with^ 
out  bloodshed.  The  rebels,  led 
by  Carlos  Guevara  Moreno,  a 
former  interior  minister,  be^ 
gan  their  seizure  of  the  gover- 
nor's palace,  the  airport,  a 
military  base,  and  the  tele- 
phone owce  9t  5  s-^i  in  th^ 
seaport  city  of  Guayaquil,  By 
10  a.m.  the  installations  had 
been  recaptured  and  it  was  re* 
ported  that  order  had  been  re- 
stored. 

Leopold  or  Not  7 

^  Belgium's  Parliament  met 
(7/6)  to  consider  the  return  of 
exUed  King  Leopold,  The  Cath- 
olic  party,  with  a  majority  of 
votes,  wants  his  return,  but 
the  Socialist  protests  contin- 
ued. Booing,  shouting  and  oth- 
er delaying  tactics  h^mper^ 
the  debate  for  days,  A  few 
hours  before  it  began  workers 
struck  in  protest  to  tjeopold*s 
return  and  sent  nearly  a  thou- 
sand teJe^rams  to  the  CathoUr 
and  Socialist  party  leaders.  In 
Brussels  100,000  persons  parad- 
ed (7/8)  in  protest  to  Leopold's 
return^  and  during  a  24*hour 
general  strilfe  {7/12)  in 
French-speaking  Wallonia 
workers  shouted  for  Leopold's 
abdication  and  defied  him  to 
show  "himself  in  town.  No  deci- 
sion w^s  reached  by  mid-July^ 
but  the  Catholics  were  confix 
dent  of  their  majority, 

The  French  Government 

#  Continued  attempts  were 
made  in  early  June  to  estab- 
lish  a  satisfactory  French  cab- 
inet. The  former  government 
had  fallen  in  June  on  a  vote 
of  no  confidence,  Henri  Que- 
uille's  cabinet  that  took  office 
July  2  lasted  only  two  days, 
then  likewise  was  voted  down. 
On  July  7  Rene  Pleven,  former 
minister  of  defense^  set  about 
to  form  a  new  cabinet.  He 
promised  the  Socialists,  whose 
withdrawal  in  February  from 
the  former  cabinet  had  led  to 
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the  present  ^crisis,  that  he 
would  gtSnt  wage  increases  to 
government  workers.  He  prom- 
Ised  the  Catholic  Popular  Re- 
pubUcaAd  <wha  want  funds  for 
Church  schools)  that  he  would 
establish  a  committee  to  re- 
vise the  education  system. 
With  the  backing  of  these  two 
parties  his  new  cabinet  was 
accepted  by  a  335^226  vote,  a 
larger  margin  than  had  been 
obtained  by  any  French  gov- 
eminent  in  almost  a  year,  and 
as  a  result  of  tliis  acceptance 
France  had  a  new  government 
after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks, 

*'Moly  Year*^  Amnesty 

Falls  Short 

^  Spaln'fe  "Holy  Year*'  am- 
nesty to  prisoners  is  under 
way^  but  has  fallen  far  short 
of  the  Holy  Year  Central  Com- 
mittee's announcement  that 
13,000  prisoners  would  be  re- 
leased- With  33,853  yet  in  pris- 
on, it  was  oflficially  stated  that 
by  March  only  3,000  had  been 
freed,  and  that  2,000  more 
would  get  conditional  liberty, 
Yet  on  June  1  the  prison  popu- 
lation was  only  3,000  less  than 
at  the  first  of  the  year,  includ- 
ing releases  for  all  reasons. 

SlclU&n  Bandit  Sl&in 

^  Salvatore  GiuUano,  Italy's 
worst  bandit  of  the  century, 
was  killed  (7/5)  in  a  running 
gun  battle  in  Castelvetrano  in 
Sicily,  For  seven  years  he  had 
been  King  of  the  bandits  with 
an  army  of  600  or  more  fa  Haw- 
ers.  His  heartless  kidnapings 
and  brutal  murders  spread  his 
lame  around  the  world.  It  is 
believed  that  he  killed  over 
100  policemen  and  collected 
about  $2,000,000  in  ransoms. 
Despite  his  ''press  conferences" 
and  the  photographers  that  he 
admitted  to  his  mountain  hide- 
outs^ he  had  evaded  a  force  of 
2,000  hand-picked  carabinieri 
for  almost  a  year, 

Germans  Accuse  Ru^»l« 

^  Russian  claims  that  she  took 
on]y  $3-7  billion  in  war  repa- 
rations  from    Germany   were 


challenged  by  Western  Ger- 
many's Social  Democrats 
(7/11),  who  said  that  Russia 
has  taken  more  than  560  billion 
from  Germany  since  the  war; 
$17  billion  in  reparations,  $26 
billion  in  territory,  $16  billion 
in  property^  and  $1.5  billion  in 
forced  labor  from  war  prison- 
ers  held  in  Russia. 

Potato  Bug  Warriors 
^  Russia  had  formally  pro- 
tested to  Washington  that  U,  S. 
fliers  were  dropping  potato 
bugs  on  East  German  potato 
fields.  Estonia  set  up  a  people's 
democratic  bug  watch,  Czecho- 
slovakia also  said  that  some 
one  had  been  sprinkling  bu^s 
on  her  Geids.  The  State  De- 
partment  charged  that  the  po- 
tato bug  story  had  been  invent- 
ed  to  explain  an  anticipated 
crop  failure  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many and  the  satellite  coun- 
tries. In  Czechoslovakia  the 
ambassador  sent  a  note  to  the 
C^eoh  Foreign  Ministry  stating 
that  the  potato  bug  charges 
were  "false  and  prf:'pagtcrous", 
and  citing  "the  inherent  un- 
suitability  of  the  potato  bug 
as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy'*. 

Chechoslovakia  Flans  Purge 

<^  From  September  1  to  De- 
cember 15  every  Communist 
party  member  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  have  to  prove  "how 
he  defends  the  party  against 
the  infiltration  of  the  enemy", 
according  to  the  Czech  paper 
Rvdc  Fravo^  and  if  he  fjM^s  to 
prove  bimself  he  will  be  busi- 
ed from  the  party.  With  2,300,- 
000  members,  the  C^et-h  Com 
jnuni$t  party  is  the  largest  un(t 
outside  of  Russia,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  ]S 
larger  than  Russia's.  Moscow 
has  set  the  theory  that  purges 
keep  the  party  small,  organ- 
ized and  disciplined. 

South  Africa  Defies  U,  N, 
■%  South-West  Africa  is  a  for- 
mer German  colony  that  was 
mandated    to    the    Union     ol 
South  Africa  in  1920.  The  U.  N- 


has  demanded  that  it  t?e  placed 
under  the  U.  N.  trusteeship 
system,  but  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  refused  to  give  up 
South- West  Africa  and  Lfi  plan* 
ning  to  conduct  local  elections. 
The  U,  N,  took  the  matter  be- 
fore the  International  Court 
ot  Justice  and  it  ruled  (7/11) 
in  favor  of  the  U,  N.  order.  De- 
spite this  momentous  decision, 
the  South  African  minister  for 
economic  affairs  said  (7/12) 
that  the  Union  does  not  con- 
sider herself  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  render  reports  to  <he 

rhinb^^  Economic  CondltJobft 

^  Surveys  made  In  Hong  Kong 
in  July  indicate  that  while 
wide  spread  unemplo>Tnent  ex- 
ists in  communist  China,  yet 
in  the  major  cities  a  slow  eco- 
nomic revival  is  under  way. 
Stores  showed  a  considerable 
increase  in  sales  in  June,  and 
apparently  the  communists' 
drastic  anti -inflationary  meas- 
ures have  mopped  up  enough 
loose  money  to  stop  inflation 
and  increase  the  purchasing 
power.  ThiSj  h  o  w  e  v  e  r^  has 
caused  numerous  industries  to 
collapse. 

Bubonic  Fltigiie  In  China 

^  It  was  reported  (7/11)  that 
the  Bubonic  plague  had  struck 
in  South  China  and  was  threat- 
ening the  11,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Fukien  province.  Vaccine 
and  medical  workers  were  be- 
ing rushed  in, 

Hawaiian  State  CoRHtltution 

^  Hawaii's  state  constitution' 
al  convention  completed  a 
10,000  word  constitution  (7/15) 
after  7S  days  oi  deliberation 
and  debate.  The  document  was 
written  for  the  future  state  of 
Hawaii,  but  before  Hawaii's 
fifty-year  campaign  to  become 
a  state  can  be  successfully 
completed  the  constitution 
must  be  approved  by  Congress 
and  ti^e  Hawuiian  people,  and 
the  U.  S.  Senate  must  pass  the 
amended  Hawaiian  statehood 
bin. 
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Clearer  tlian  EDer  Before 

It  is  iruthfuUy  stated  at  Proverbs  4;  18,  "But  the  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  Hght,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day*"  Convincing  evidence  of  this  is  the 

New  World  Translation 
of  the  Christian  Greek  Scriptures 

Now  just  released,  this,  new  translation  in  modem  English 
incorporates  the  very  latest  advances  in  Bible  reseaixih.  It 
is  not  colored  by  sectarian  or  creedal  prejudices  but  adheres 
scrupulously  to  authentic  Bible  manuscripts.  Thousands  of 
cross  references,  chain  references,  an  appendix,  footnotes 
and  other  helpful  features  are  included-  The  New  World 
Translation  is  truly  ideal  both  for  consecutive  reading  and  for  topical  study*  Its  use 
will  make  God's  Word  clearer  than  ever  before.  Sent  postpaid  for  only  $1.50  per  copy. 

'TAis  Means  Everlasting  Life 

is  a  new  320-page  book  which  likewise  contributes  measur- 
ably to  a  clearer  understanding  of  God's  Word.  Its  30  chap- 
ters develop  the  theme  of  everlasting  lifp,  identify  the 
Author  of  life,  set  forth  his  promises  and  show  clearly  the 
requirements  for  gaining  life.  If  you  could  foresee  even  a 
remote  possibility  of  gaining  life  everlasting,  would  you 
not  seize  upon  it?  But  it  is  not  a  remote  dream,  a  figment 
of  the  imagination.  Advancing  light  of  God's  Word  reveals 
that  everlasting  life  can  be  yours,  '^This  Means  Everlasting 
Life^%  with  its  lucid  argument,  questions  on  each  paragraph, 
Scripture  references  and  index,  will  clarify  God's  provision 
of  life  for  you.  The  publishers*  edition  is  now  available  for 
only  50c. 
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t^ease  send  me:  Q  The  New  World  Trcmslation,  for  which  j*  enclosed  $1.50. 

□  "Thi9  Meant  ^v^UKting  TAie'\.  for  which  50c  Is  enclosed. 

□  Both  the  N&io  WorJd  TranalatUyn  and  "This  Meows  Everiast^g  Life'^^  for  which  $2  Is  enctoMd 
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WOMEN  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Their  position  like  a  great  set  of  scales,  weighted  with 
privileges  in  some  lands^  oppression  in  others 


I. — ,-^ 


*Not  a  Truth  in  a  Carload' 

Government  curbs  on  the  cigarette  advertisers 

forces  a  change  of  tactics 


"The  Life  Is  in  the  Blood" 

Medical  science  confirms  this  Bible  truth 
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Applying  the  Scriptural  Rule 

Misrepresentation  of  Wittiesses  refuted 
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THE    MISSION    OF   THIS    JOURNAl- 

Nvwv  Rotirces  that  «re  able  to  keep  you  4%vAke  to  tK«  vital  issues 
of  otir  i^iaas  must  he  unf«Uered  i^y  c&nsorshtip  and  leliiah  int£r««t»» 
^A^^Akel"  hag  no  fettera^  H  reao6n\XAA  focts^  f^cei  foctt^  la  fre^  to 
putlbh  facts*  It  is  not  bound  W  politicai  arnbitions  or  oMif^ations;  it  ifl 
unhampered  by  ajdvertuers  wbo^e  toed  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  tfadiiiQn^l  cpe^8.  TWia  journal  keepd  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  ita  ^eedom.  It 
maintfU^na  integrity  to  truth* 

** Awake  I'Vuses  the  regulai^  tiewB  channels^  but  ia  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  o\vn  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  tha  four  comers  of  th«  earth  their  imcen^ored,  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  ihrou^h  -these  calistnns.  This  ^umal'^  viewpoint 
is  ivot  lioxrowl  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
l&n^xikj^eSf  by  persons  of  all  a^es.  Through  its  pa^es  many  £e]d«  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — ^vernment,  con\inerce,  religion,  history, 
^eo^raphy^  science,  social  conditions^  natural  wonders— v/hy,  its  cover- 
a^  iS  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hl^h  a5  the  heavens, 

** Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  ri^hteoua  principles^  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  danger s,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  rtrengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
Jeiinquent  wai-ld,  ivnectln^  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  ri^hi' 
eous  New  World. 

Oet  octjuainted  with  "Avi^akel"  K^cp  aw^te  by  reading  "Awakel" 
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WOMEN  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


WOMAN  has  been  on  earth  virtually  as 
long  as  man*  And  in  the  long  period 
since  she  was  first  separated  from  man's 
side  and  created,  she  has  ably  demonstrat- 
ed her  qualifications  as  helpmate  at  the  side 
of  man.  Equally  with  him  she  has  shoul- 
dered national  and  domestic  hardship,  and 
with  her  special  characteristics  she  has 
made  possible  the  prosperous  and  delight- 
ful family  circle  in  all  nations.  Her  traits, 
by  the  way  they  have  complemented  the 
nature  of  men,  have  pointed  to  the  divine 
wisdom  behind  the  creation  of  all  mankind* 

However,  administration  of  rights  and 
privileges  has  not  proceeded  in  the  same 
equal  way  between  the  sexes.  Men  have 
fought  for  and  obtained  rights  by  law,  but 
women  have  largely  depended  on  the  suf- 
ferance of  men.  To  this  day  the  female's 
position  the  world  over  is  to  be  hkened  to 
a  great  set  ot  scales,  heavily  weighted  with 
privileges  in  parts  of  the  world,  but  totally 
devoid  of  opportunity  over  vast  reaches  of 
the  earth.  Where  she  has  had  the  chance, 
the  more  aggressive  woman  has  forged 
ahead  into  positions  of  professional  and 
civic  prominence,  thus  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame  that  has,  in  civilized  lands,  already 
devoured  the  ancient  theory  of  female  in- 
feriority on  the  basis  of  belonging  to  a 
baser  foiw  of  life  than  the  male-  Man  too 
has  come  to  recognize  woman's  right  to  a 
place  in  the  sun  or,  quaintly  put,  that  wom- 
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an  is  here  to  stay.  But  that  is  not  the  end 
of  it. 

The  outstanding  feminine  progress  in 
the  United  States  has  made  many  women 
ponder  the  most  constructive  means  of  em- 
ploying their  expanding  liberties.  The  ma- 
jority still  undoubtedly  believe  their  place 
Is  in  the  home  and  prefer  to  shun  public 
life.  However,  another  faction,  small  but 
clamorous,  deplores  such  a  conclusion  and 
may  even  denounce  it  as  bigotry  and  gross 
ignorance.  In  fairness  this  article  wishes 
to  review  woman's  position  throughout 
the  earth  and  weigh  her  total  needs  in 
search  of  a  just  solution.  Might  not  an  ex- 
amination of  woman's  life  on  the  globe's 
six  continents  prove  enlightening? 

Women  on  the  World  Stage 

Pull  back  the  curtain  on  the  world  stage, 
Ev^TV^'^^Y^  vjomen  will  be  seen  playing 
their  parts,  usually  without  complaint  In 
Europe  woman  can  live  free  of  barbarism, 
but  not  without  want,  privation  and,  since 
the  war,  the  care  for  families  in  increased 
numbers  of  instances.  The  conquered  peo- 
ples particularly  feel  the  brunt  of  a  shat- 
tered economy.  In  the  days  of  the  nazls 
the  women  were  herded  into  factories  to 
keep  the  parts  moving  into  pJace  for  Hit- 
ler*s  sprawling  war  machine.  Subsidies 
were  provided  for  large  families.  Since  the 
war  the  factories  have  been  largely  si- 
lenced; and  either  the  husband  is  gone. 


with  the  wife  left  to  keep  the  family,  or  he 
!s  still  there  and  the  family  is  still  increas- 
ing* In  either  case  the  woman  is  striving  to 
help  make  ends  meet  and  to  hold  together 
whatever  German  home  there  might  be. 
One  can  talk  of  the  opportunities  now  open 
in  the  availabili^  of  universities  to  women. 
But  how  many  can  afford  it?  Or,  after 
graduating,  who  can  break  through  the 
lines  of  the  already  overcrowded  profes- 
sions? The  German  woman  today  patheti- 
cally  portrays  the  part  historically  played 
by  women:  sufferers  in  the  wake  of  total 
war. 

Letting  our  glance  drop  southeastward 
to  the  African  continent,  we  view  an  Egyp- 
tian woman  much  more  rigidly  confined 
to  the  groove  of  a  narrow  life.  Her  one  in- 
terest in  life  when  single  is  her  father's 
home,  and  when  married,  her  husband's. 
She  does  not  even  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
romantic  courtship  to  bridge  the  change- 
over from  her  parents*  home  to  that  of  her 
husband.  The  marriage  is  arranged  solely 
between  the  girl's  parents  and  an  agent 
employed  by  the  prospective  groom  to  se- 
cure for  "him  a  suitable  spouse.  Not  until 
after  the  marriage  does  the  grotim  lift  his 
bride's  veil  and  confront  her  face  to  face. 

The  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
the  "dark  continent"  add  miserable  phys- 
ical oppression  to  political  and  social  re- 
straint of  their  women.  The  Wanyoros  in- 
sist upon  obesity  as  a  beauty  requirement 
and  force  it  upon  the  weaker  sex.  Some  of 
the  king's  wives  have  been  known  to  be- 
come so  fat  that  they  had  to  wallow  about 
on  hands  and  knees*  With  many  of  the 
tribes  it  is  the  everyday  custom  to  simply 
discard  the  body,  of  a  dead  woman  in  a 
convenient  bush;  and  in  the  Congo  men 
barter  stray  women  relatives  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Zulu  women  are  prohibited 
from  even  mentioning  aloud  the  names  of 
their  fathers,  husbands  or  heads  of  their 
husbands'  families. 


Continuing  the  sweep  of  the  compass 
eastward  again,  we  enter  the  vast  Asiatic 
continent-  Behind  Russia's  iron  curtain 
women  for  years  have  been  granted  so- 
called  ''equal  rights"  with  men  in  ail  forms 
of  employment*  However,  observers  charge 
that  this  "equality"  is  simply  a  joint  claim 
on  organized  slavery  whereby  the  govern- 
ment directs  them  into  whatever  employ- 
ment is  most  gainful  to  the  state.  This 
principle  is  said  to  have  been  followed  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  women  were  drafted  to 
flu  military  assignments  for  which  they 
proved  especially  qualified. 

Deeper  penetration  brings  us  to  the  gates 
of  the  dark  Oriental  lands  of  mystery,  and 
the  last  spark  of  human  rights  with  re- 
spect to  women  fades  and  dies,  India's  Mos- 
lem men  can  divorce  their  wives  at  "the 
drop  of  a  hat"  by  simply  separating 
from  them  for  three  months  and  then 
formally  renouncing  them,  Hindu  women 
have  some  domestic  control  within  their 
homes,  but  they  can  never  expect  to  hold 
exclusive  rights  to  their  husbands,  who 
may  select  as  many  women  to  share  their 
affections  as  they  choose.  In  Korea  the 
miserable  women  are  denied  even  a  per- 
sonal name  and  are  mercilessly  ground  be- 
neath their  husbands'  heels.  The  men  bear 
only  one  slight  appr^enslon:  they  believe 
religion  is  exclusively  for  the  women  and 
that  therefor©  they  may  hold  greater  in- 
fluence with  the  gods  than  the  men  and 
might  at  some  unannounced  time  caJJ  down 
the  wrath  of  the  deities  upon  their  poor 
husbands*  defenseless  heads.  Now  push 
farther  on,  to  a  torn  and  divided  China. 

Oriental  M other s-in-Law 

Chinese  philosophy  attributes  death  and 
all  evil  to  the  female  principle  in.  nature, 
Yin^  and  all  life  and  prosperity  to  the  male 
principle,  Yang.  One  may  correctly  pre- 
suppose from  this  that  the  lot  of  the  fe- 
male Chinese,   at  least   in   the  common 
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classes,  is  not  considered  a  vital  one*  In 
fact,  there  is  considered  just  one  lionorable 

occupation  for  a  woman,  marriage.  The 
Chinese  desire  a  male  descendant  to  carry 
on  the  rites  of  ancestral  worship,  which 
rites  are  considered  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  family.  Since  a  daughter  can- 
not fill  this  oJRce,  she  is  married  off  as 
soon  as  possible  after  becoming  of  age.  At 
the  time  oi  marriage  the  girl  completely 
forsakes  her  individual  identity,  which  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  husband,  whose  exclu- 
sive property  she  then  becomes.  Her  wor- 
ship must  then  go  to  her  husband's  ances- 
tors exclusively  and  hCT  abject  obedience 
to  her  husband  and  his  family  alone.  This 
precludes  any  possibility  of  the  girFs  ever 
going  home  to  mother  for  advice.  In  the 
home  of  her  husband  the  wife  will  feel  the 
iron  rule  of  her  mother-in-law  more  than 
that  of  her  husband.  The  unbridled  tyran- 
ny of  some  mothers-in-law  has  been  known 

to  drive  young  Chinese  brides  to  suicide. 
However,  if  she  can  hold  out,  one  consola- 
tion in  life  remains  for  her:  the  hope  of 
one  day  herself  becoming  a  mother-in-law, 
and  with  this  goal  always  in  view  the  Chi- 
nese girl  prepares  to  endure  a  harsh  youth. 

No  less  tragic  from  a  Western  point  of 
view  is  the  lot  of  the  Japanese  girl  Amer- 
icans have  become  increasingly  interested 
in  Japan  since  United  States  troops  took 
up  the  occupation  there  in  1945,  and  many 
have  made  a  close  study  of  the  people 
there.  The  Japanese  woman  always  bears 
an  impenetrable  smile,  the  same  smile 
with  the  same  depth,  whether  speaking  of 
trivial  things  or  of  grim  disaster.  It  is  this 
smile  that  may  make  foreigners  believe 
the  Japanese  must  be  the  happiest  of  peo- 
ple* However,  students  of  their  ciiaracter- 
istics  have  in  recent  years  come  to  believe 
difEerently^  From  her  earliest  youth  the 
Japanese  girl  is  taught  strictly  that  she 
must  endure  every  trial  and  experience 


with  an  unbreakable  smile,  regardless  of 
the  inward  pain. 

Plainly,  the  Japanese  wife  is  no  more 
than  a  slave,  a  slave  to  her  husband.  Not 
only  is  she  the  faithful  keeper  of  his  home, 
the  first  to  rise  and  the  last  to  retire,  but 
she  must  endure  the  husband's  complete 
lack  ot  regard  for  what  she  does,  his  total 
lack  of  common  courtesy,  and  any  and  all 
ol  his  worst  hatilts.  Whenever  he  may 
come  home,  perhaps  following  a  late  gay 
party,  she  is  obliged  to  greet  him,  kneel- 
ing humbly  before  him  and,  of  course,  still 
smiling.  She  may  never  sit  upon  a  cushion 
in  his  presence,  which  in  Japan  leaves  the 
floor  as  the  alternative,  and  whenever  she 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  go  any- 
where with  her  husband,  she  must  walk 
not  with  but  behind  him  at  a  respectful 
distance  while  carrying  his  bundles.  It  is 
considered  degrading  to  the  Japa,n.ese  man 
to  pay  even  the  slightest  compliment  to  a 
woman.  If  it  can  be  imagined,  the  rides  of 
Japanese  '^etiquette''  even  forbid  the  wom- 
an to  cry  aloud  during  childbirth. 

To  the  Japanese,  too,  the  one  release 
through  suicide  remains.  However,  the 
poor  Japanese  girl  is  not  even  free  to  exer- 
cise her  own  will  in  this.  She  is  not  con- 
sidered worthy  to  use  the  typical  Japanese 
dagger  on  herself  in  hara-kiri  And  in  the 
event  that  she  wishes  the  "honor"  of  dying 
with  her  husband,  she  must  first  obtain 
his  consent.  However,  she  may  drown  her- 
self or  leap  into  a  volcano  without  per- 
mission. 

"Beasts  of  Burden"' 

The  aboriginal  natives  of  the  world's 
largest  island  or  smallest  continent,  Aus- 
tralia, also  possess  many  quaint  customs 
concerning  women.  In  common  with  so 
many  other  localities,  the  woman  is  the 

place  to  place,  she  thinks  nothing  of  carry- 
ing a  child  or  two,  the  cooking  utensils, 
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tools t  pFDvteion£^  mlficellaneous  supplies 
and  her  husband's  spare  weapons.  When 
the  site  of  a  new  home  is  decided  upon,  the 
woman  builds  the  hut.  Though  the  hus- 
band is  the  absolute  owner  of  his  wife,  this 
does  not  prevent  disturbance  from  rivals. 
If  a  woman  is  alluring,  frequent  attempts 
may  be  made  to  abduct  her  from  her  hus- 
band. Sometimes  the  rival  will  confront 
and  challenge  the  husband  openly.  In  this 
event,  each  will  usually  demand  the  wom- 
an come  to  him,  and  the  one  whom  she  re- 
fusies  will  hurl  a  spear  at  her  in  punish- 
ment for  her  '*disobedience".  Beauty  is  no 
blessing  to  the  poor  girls  whose  lot  it  is  to 
live  in  such  tribes*  For  them  married  life 
is  punctuated  by  battle  scars. 

A  spanning  of  the  broad  Pacilic  brings 
ufi  again  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
not  to  the  style  of  ^'western  living"  to 
which  women  of  the  northern  American 
continent  are  accustomed.  With  the  in- 
terior tribes  the  women  perform  most  of 
the  hard  work  while  the  men  make  hunt- 
ing their  chief  pursuit.  A  white  treasure 
seeker  came  upon  a  viist  rubber  empire  in 
th&  jungles  of  the  Amazon  and  discovered 
this  trait  when  he  tried  to  persuade  men 
of  the  Wapisiana  and  Macusi  Indian  tribes 
that  he  could  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  gather  latex  from  the  rubber  trees*  To 
his  offer,  however,  he  received  only  a  dis- 
gruntled reply  of,  ''woman's  work/*  Once 
started  on  doing  "woman's  work",  the 
chiefs  were  afraid  that  they  would  know 
no  peace  and  would  surely  have  to  do  oth- 
er things  formerly  left  for  the  women  to 
do,  Tliey  reasoned  that  no  temporary  ma- 
terial enrichment  coiUd  be  worth  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  this  instance,  though,  the 
trader  and  his  Oriental  assistant  succeed- 
ed^.in  forcing  the  native? men  to  work  by 
handing  out  some  attractive  dresses  to  a 
few  Indian  wives  and  letting  the  word  get 
around  that  all  the  native  women  could 
have  like  things  if  they  and  the  men  would 


bring  in  sufficient  rubber.  The  jungle  wives 
proved  as  artful  as  their  city  sisters  In  get- 
ting action  thereafter. 

Following  such  a  globe-girdling  glance 
at  women  in  all  nations,  a  return  to  the 
United  States  is  more  like  re-entering  an- 
other world  than  simply  a  different  conti- 
nent or  country.  In  view  of  conditions  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  it  seems  a  real  accom- 
plishment to  even  find  a  place  where  wom- 
an is  considered  a  legitimate  member  of 
the  human  race. 

'Remember  the  Ladie^ 

However,  Miss  and  Mrs.  America  have 
had  their  troubles  too.  When  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  sitting,  John  Adams 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife  pleading 
for  the  members  to  'remember  the  ladies' 
in  the  framing  of  laws  thai  wouid  give 
them  a  voice.  But,  alasl  the  majority  of 
women  in  those  times  were  ill  equipped  to 
shoulder  such  obligations  as  they  asked. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  virtually  the  only 
education  open  to  girls  was  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  "Dame  Schools",  where 
they  could  learn  to  read  and  sew.  In  1790 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  In 
following  the  trend  to  provide  girls  with 
some  public  education  comparable  to  that 
received  by  the  boys,  made  this  provision 
in  its  resolution  on  time  for  schooling, 
after  requiring  eight  hours  per  day  for 
boys:  *\  ,  .  that  two  hours,  or  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  that  time,  he  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  females — as  they  are  a  ten- 
der and  interesting  branch  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  have  been  much  neglected  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  townJ' 

The  education-f or-girls  idea  spread 
throughout  the  land  and  scattered  seed 
that  in  the  j  nineteenth  century  brought 
forth  the  opportunity  for  feminine  higher 
education  as  well  All  the  while,  the  "equal 
rights"  brigade  kept  up  its  onslaught.  Near 
victory  was  detoured  by  the  Civil  War^ 
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which  postponed  Its  realization  until  1919,,  find  themselves  arouhd  the  world.  Where 

when  the  most  important  provlsiorx,  worn-  opportunity  has  been  given,  there  have 

an  suffrage,  was  granted.  This  signal  tri-  risen  able  women  to  prove  their  sex  is 

umph    Inspired   the    leaders   of   various  mentally  qualified  to  warrant  equal  treat- 

"women's  rights"  groups  to  renew  their  ment  with  men.  But  as  to  her  most  useful 

attack  and,  under  their  unrelenting  slogan  place,  the  average  woman  would  select  the 

of  "unconditional  surrender",  spearheaded  home  and  give  her  own  answer  by  placing 

an  assault  on  Capitol  HiJl  while  the  Senate  herself  in  the  domestic  station  of  life.  For 

was  debating  the  controversial  equal  rights  the  most  part,  they  will  doubtless  admit 

amendment  last  January.  The  "tender  and  that  those  women  who  have  ascended  to 

interesting  branch"  has  grown  into  quite  positions  of  great  professional  or  govern- 

a  tree!  mental  i^esponsibility  are  unusual  and  an 

Girded  with  such  hard-won  liberties,  the  exceptional  group  from  their  kind.  I>oea 

amazing  fair  sex  has  continued  working  this  seem,  then,  to  prove,  as  woman  shows 

wonders  for  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  by  her  natural  desires,  that  she  was  creat- 

curious  male.  One  by  one,  former  taboos  ed  for  a  different  position  in  life  than 

have  been  knocked  to  the  four  winds  as  man?  For  a  fair  answer  it  would  be  wise 

the  ladies  have  taken  up  jury  duty,  in-  to  tiu-n  to  her  Creator  and  find  out. 
vaded  the  legal  profession  and  even  crashed 

the  gates  of  formerly  impregnable  Har-  What  the  Bible  Has  to  Say  About  Women 

vard.  Women  members  are  to  be  found  in  While  the  Bible  abounds  with  accounts 

both  houses  of  Congress,  and  occasionally  of  faithful  women  caring  for  their  homes 

a  bold  voice  will  lift  itself  to  suggest  that  and  assisting  in  furnishing  their  children 

one  of  the  major  parties  nominate  a  worn-  with  knowledge  of  God's  Word,  it  is  con- 

an  for  the  office  of  president.  On  an  Inter-  slstent  in  always  placing  woman  under  the 

national  front,  women  held  positions  in  the  immediate  headship  of  the  man.  This  or- 

Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  do  der  places  additional  responsibility  upon 

the  same  in  the  present  United  Nations  the  man,  who  is  obliged  to  provide  for  his 

organization,  and  have  recently  asked  for  wife.  Within  the  Christian  congregation 

more  important  jobs  therein.  this  headship  gives  man  the  right  to  ad- 

Nor  are  men  to  be  accorded  the  sole  dress  the  assembly  and  to  lead  it  in  Bible 

right  to  a  life  of  adventurCj  for  women  study.  In  Genesis  man  was  told  he  must 

have  successfully  exploited  the  iields  of  expect  to  work  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 

aviation,  hunt^g,  exploring,  and  the  like,  while  dwelling  on  a  cursed  earth,  and  wora- 

Early  in  May  this  year,  her  fellow  passen-  an  was  told  the  man  would  rule  over  her. 

gers  on  a  Paris-bound  airliner  would  have  Biblically,  the  rule  remains  unchanged, 

been  surprised  to  learn  of  the  mission  of  —1  Corinthians  11:3;  1  Timothy  2;11»  12. 

placid,  matemai,  67-year-old  Mrs.  Belie  With  regard  to  the  tyranny  that  man 

Benchley.  She  is  the  director  of  the  San  has  used  in  misruling  in  so  many  parts  of 

Diego,  California,  Balboa  Park  Zoo,  and  the  earth,  one  can  only  conclude  that  such 

her  trip  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  is  a  further  demonstration  of  humanity's 

securing  permission  from  the  Belgian  gov-  need  for  the  just  government  of  righteous- 

emment  to  oversee  a  safari  into  the  Bel-  ness  that  has  been  promised  for  this  earth 

gian  Congo  to  capture  gorillas.  for  nearly  6,000  years.  Perhaps  women  in 

The  facts  thus  testify  for  themselves  as  liberal  countries  where  they  have  had  con- 
to  the  varied  extremes  in  which  women  siderable  freedom  would  consider  it  their 
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duty  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  such  conditions.  However,  those 
that  do  are  destined  to  the  same  bitter 
disappointment  that  men  of  the  same  mind 
have  experienced  for  generations.  Is  this, 
then,  a  narrow  attempt  to  further  oppress 
women,  stifle  their  freedom  and  enable  the 
male  to  trample  their  rights  to  suit  his 
own  ends?  Whenever  this  Scriptural  order 
is  cited  remarks  of. such  kind  are  heard 
from  some  women  of  an  exceptionally  am- 
hitious  or  domineering  temperament.  How- 
ever, the  Bible  nowhere  seeks  to  deprive 
women  of  their  rights.  In  that  boolt  alone 
will  guarantees  for  feminine  security  from 
oppression  be  found  that  have  never  been 
equaled  by  any  human  legislation  or  char- 
ters for  human  rights.  Advised  the  in- 
spired apostle,  'husbands  ought  to  love 
their  wives — as  if  they  were  their  own 
bodies/— Ephesians  5:22-33. 

Why,  then,  were  the  early  Christians 
told  to  accord  women  different  treatment 
from  that  of  men?  Simply  because  women 
are  different.  Their  creation  in  the  begin- 
ning was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
what  man  lacked,  not  to  repeat  in  another 
form  the  very  things  man  already  pos- 
sessed. She  was  made  a  woman,  not  a  sec- 
ond man.  Whether  its  leaders  care  to  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  the  so-called  "equal  rights" 
or  feminist  program  tries  to  destroy  this 
difference  and  make  woman  what  she  is 
not  nor  ever  can  be.  Neither  the  Bible  nor 
any  man  of  balanced  mind  would  deny 
woman  her  privileges  of  education  mid  cul- 
tural advancement;  but  such  progress 
should  be  used  to  fit  her  for  her  place  in 
life,  not  man's  place. 

Does  this  stand  the  test  of  reason?  Ask 
woman  herself.  Were  the  station  of  wom- 


en in  public  life  in"  preference  to  the  home 
to  stand  or  fall  on  the  decision  of  women, 
how  many  of  them  would  vote  for  it? 
Is  woman  better  physically  qualified  for 
competition  in  the  professional  world  or  for 
the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children?  And 
what  a  force  for  good  she  can  prove  to  be 
by.her  good  example  in  attendance  to  her 
husband,  home  and  children.  Indeed,  to  re- 
move woman's  distinction  from  man  is  to 
deprive  her  of  her  truly  worth-while  rights. 

Women  in  more  oppressed  conditions 
readily  accept  the  Christian  order  set  out 
above  and  welcome  the  hope  of  the  life  of 
dignity  that  it  offers.  The  Bible  standard 
here  is  a  great  equalizer,  perhaps  pulling 
a  few  down  from  a  lofty  but  artificial  perch 
while  raising  so  many  from  the  depths  of 
degradation.  It  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  for 
the  downtrodden  ones  to  realize  that  only 
God's  kingdom  can  finally  lift  the  entire 
human  race  from  Its  degeneration  in  a  new 
world  of  righteousness. 

Regardless  of  differences  in  other  mat- 
ters, all  honest  men  and  women  jji  every 
land  under  the  sun  earnestly  desii-e  peace- 
ful homes  and  a  life  of  contentment.  Chris- 
tian women  of  today  join  their  male  com- 
panions in  announciiig  the  hope  of  the 
new  world  to  their  neighbors  everywhere, 
just  as  prophetesses  were  used  of  old  to  re- 
lay God's  Word.  This  is  welcome  news  to 
all,  for  such  happy  homes  on  a  glorified 
earth  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
man  or  without  tlie  woman.  Godly  women 
all  ov-er  the  earth  will  seek  to  please  God 
now  by  fulfilling  their  present  assigned 
station,  while  joyfully  anticipating  their 
places  in  that  coming  completely  happy 
new  world. 
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AMID  a  tremendous  splash  on  the  Amer- 
ican markets  cigarette  advertising  con- 
tinues to  soar  on  to  dizijier,  crazier  heights. 
From  its  smaJl  beginning  at  the  time  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  personal  servant 
found  his  master  smoking  and  threw  wa- 
ter over  him  thinking  he  was  afire,  the 
tobacco  industry  has  grown  and  sprawled 
to  unbelievable  dimensions.  In  the  sagging 
depression  year  of  1931,  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  alone  spent  ?20,000,000  in 
advertising.  But  the  same  company  proved 
that  'it  pays  to  advertise',  by  reaping  $46 ^- 
000,000  in  profit  the  same  year.  Through 
the  years  that  firm's  late  president,  George 
W.  Hill,  spent  some  $250,000,000  advertise 
ing  LucKy  Strike,  the  company's  foremost 
■product  Add  to  this  the  picture  created 
each  year  by  the  many  other  companies' 
advertising,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  public  is  made  ''cigarette  con- 
scious'' is  somewhat  appreciated 

Surely  \i  such  sin  expen^^  Is  mcuTve^  lor 
advertising,  the  returns  in  profit  must 
make  it  worth  while.  They  do.  In  1949, 
60  milHon  Americans  smoked  to  ashes  400 
billion  cigarettes.  Every  year  converts  to 
the  habit  some  800,000  nonsmokers,  so 
that  now  two  of  every  three  men,  two  of 
every  five  women,  and  one  of  eveiy  seven 
fourteen-year-old  boys  smoke.  Apparently 
the  country  feels  more  dependent  upon  its 
cigarette  than  its  schools,  for  twice  as 
much  per  year  is  spent  on  tobacco  products 
as  is  used  to  pay  all  the  schoolteachers. 


Apparently,  too,  the  massive  and  ever- 
growing body  of  smokers  believe,  or  prefer 
to  believe,  the  bewitching  line  of  sorcery 
and  salesmanship  flowing  from  the  pens 
of  cigarette  advertisement  copy  writers. 
For  many  years  the  claims  made  for  vari- 
ous brands  inflated  to  greater  proportions 
as  more  boldness  came  with  each  success, 
"Not  a  cough  in  a  carload''  chanted  the 
Lorillard  Company  as  its  Old  Gk>ld  sales 
boomed;  'Td  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel," 
we  are  told;  "Not  one  single  case  of  throat 
irritation  due  to  smoking  Camels!"; 
"They're  toasted";  "With  men  who  know 
tobacco  best,  it's  Luckies  2  to  1";  "Now 
medical  science  offers  proof  positive  *  .  . 
No  other  cigarette  is  safer  to  smoke!  No 
other  gives  you  less  nicotine,  less  throat 
irritants  .  ,  .  '* 

But  more  than  words  are  used  to  thick- 
en the  tobacco  smoke  in  your  eyes.  Ancient 
is  the  saying,  ''one  picture  is  worth  ten 
thows^intL  vfOTds'*;  auft  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  this  motto.  In 
a  lilting  serenade  to  the  public  vanity, 
handsome  and  attractive  celebrities  have 
been  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  young  and 
old.  A  famous  singer  assures  that  he 
smokes  the  brand  that  agrees  with  his 
throat  A  prominent  athlete  declares  his 
cigarette  i^  '*miider,  much  milder  .  ,  , 
that's  for  sure".  Other  tastes  and  weak- 
nesses are  catered  to.  An  attractive  model 
does  not  have  to  have  a  name,  not  if  she 
can  look  winsomely  at  you  over  a  bare 
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Au>ul(!er  and  toH  yo&  i:&  fii»lce  the  brand 
she  Is  holding  fbr  a  *treat  iiwteftd  ctf  a 
treatrntnt'. 

FinaUy  in  1942,  following  the  issue  of 
.a  complaint,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion undertook  a  thoj^ough  investigation  of 
advertising  claims  made  by  cigarette 
manufacturers  to  determine  tJieir  truth- 
fulness. Now,  following  such  research  and 
investigation,  the  commission  has  issued 
"cease  fire"  orders  to  the  advertising 
brigades  of  two  leading  manufacturers, 
wjtJj  simiJar  orders  for  other  Arms  pend- 
ing,-SpecificaUy,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
R  Lorillard  Company  stating  that  it  can- 
not claim  that  *its  Old  Gold  cigarettes  or 
the  smoke  therefrom  "contains  less  nico- 
tine or  less  tars  and  resins,  or  is  less  irri- 
tating to  the  throat  than  the  cigarettes,  or 
the  smoke  therefrom,  of  any  of  the  other 
leading  brands  of  cigarettes".  Similarly, 
the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  was  told 
that  it  could  not  advertise  less  nicotine  or 
less  throat  irritation  from  its  Camel  ciga- 
rette than  from  other  leading  brands. 

Rulings  or  not,  however,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  one  reading  the  ads  to  train  his 
eyes  to  penetrate  the  smoke  screen  of 
propaganda  that  Is  spread  out  to  stifle  him. 
Overnight  the  tactics  change.  Their  hands 
slapped  for  their  lilting  bogus  health  slo- 
gan, "not  a  cough  in  a  carload,"  Old 
Gold's  manufacturers  quickly  discarded 
the  cloak  of  virtue,  went  into  a  huddle  and 
adroitly  came  out  with  the  current  ^treat 
instead  of  a  treatment'  guarantee.  Failing 
as  a  treatment,  they  now  hope  to  succeed 
as  a  treat.  The  wiley  tobacco  companies 
will  always  be  adept  at  side-stepping 
through  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  not  los- 
ing the  punch  of  their  advertising  offensive. 

Endorsements  Exploded 

Concerning  testimonials  used  in  adver- 
tising, the  following  is  taken  from  the  New 
York  Tirms'  coverage  of  the  FTC's  find- 


ki0«:  "Discuaaingpulslished  testimonlais  of 
users  of  Camels,  the  Commission  said  it 
had  questioned  forty-three  signers  of  such 
testimonials  and  found  that  some  of  them 
didn't  smoke  cigarettes  at  all,  others  could 
not  even  read  and  that  the  testimonials 
had  not  been  read  to  them  before  they 
signed  them." 

If  this  surprises  you,  compare  it  with 
this  specific  instance ;  On  Monday,  April  15, 
1946,  one  had  but  to  open  the  Detroit  Netos 
to  page  23  and  there,  accompanied  with 
a  Jarge  picture  of  the  athlete  in  question, 
read  this  testimonial;  "  'There's  no  hocus 
pocus  abo ut  it ! '  says  Hank  Greenbergt 
baseball's  home-run  star,  *I*ve  read  the  re- 
ports, and  Medical  Science  has  proved  you 
can't  beat  Raleighs  for  less  nicotine  ,  ,  . 
less  throat  irritants  ...  all  around  safer 
smoking^  T  recommend  Raleighs  to  all  my 
friends.  Haleighs  are  right"  *'  Are  you  con- 
vinced?  Then  turn  back  to  page  16  of  the 
same  edition  and  issue  of  the  same  paper 
in  your  hand  and  read  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  same  man.  Hank  Green- 
berg,  as  he  gave  it  to  a  reporter  the  day 
before;  "I  feel  better  now — better  than  I 
have  for  some  time,"  said  Greenberg.  "The 
doctors  said  I  had  a  stomach  disorder,  and 
I'm  giving  up  cigarettes  and  coffee*  I  never 
was  much  of  a  smoker  anyway.  I'm  sleep- 
ing better  now  and  I  feel  much  better." 

The  foregoing  needs  no  comment.  But  if 
you  wonder  why  so  many  underaged  chil- 
dren are  taking  up  the  smoking  habit,  such 
mlsrepresentaWon  hy  their  practically  idol- 
ized athletic  and  entertainment  celebrities 
can  give  you  the  answer.  While  some, 
though  not  by  any  means  ail,  adults  will 
reason  out  the  fallacy  of  such  advertising, 
the  impressionable  youth,  anxious  to  be  in 
style,  will  not. 

As  for  the  claims  that  one  cigarette  con- 
tains less  nicotine  or  fess  irritating  tars 
and  resins  than  another  or  takes  longer  to 
bum  up  in  your  mouth  than  other  leading 
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brands,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  these  all  come  under  the  department 
of  fiction  and  Imagination.  When  the  dga- 
retteers  started  poking  atound  in  the  field 
of  scientific  r&search,  they  opened  the  way 
for  anyone  with  an  ounce  more  will  power 
than  "nicotinltis"  to  laugh  himself  right 
out  of  the  habit. 

Testing  the  Testers 

In  July,  1942,  The  Reader^s  Digest  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  per- 
formed with  the  five  top-selUng  brands  of 
cigarettes  and  two  lesser-selling  brands  by 
a  specially  commissioned  research  labora- 
tory. Said  the  finished  report:  ''The  differ- 
ences between  brands  are,  practically 
speaking,  small,  and  no  single  brand  is  so 
superior  to  its  competitors  as  to  justify  its 
selection  on  the  ground  that  it  is  less 
harmful/' 

So  much  cigarette  advertising  has  been 
in  the  negative,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  prov- 
ing that  the  brand  in  question  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  others.  This  has  been  neces- 
sary because  of  tobacco's  total  absence  of 
virtue  and  in  part,  at  least,  because  of 
mounting  medical  research  linking  tobac- 
co with  critical  ailments  such  as  cancer  of 
the  lung  and  heart  trouble.  For  example, 
it  gceatly  deglamorizes  flashy  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements to  learn  that  Dr.  W.  J. 
McCormick  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  dis- 
covered over  a  period  of  years  that  94  per- 
cent of  the  fatalities  from  coronary  throm- 
bosis (formation  of  a  blood  clot  in  a  blood 
vessel)  that  he  has  studied  were  smokers, 
and  that  some  of  the  remaining  six  per- 
cent had  quit  smoking  shortly  before  death. 

Virtually  all  reputable  doctors  agree 
that  tobacco  should  be  shunned  with  the 
first  appearance  of  any  form  of  chronic 
heart  ti*ouble,  because  of  the  burden  smok- 
ing places  on  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory systems.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  wish 
to  quibble,  there  is  still  room  to  wrangle 


over  some  conflicting  authorities  and  tto 
find  many  excuses  for  believing  the  attrac- 
tive ads  and  going  on  with  a  full-scale  ciga- 
rette program.  But  such  ones  may  be 
forced  to  wince  a  bit  from  time  to  time 
when  their  dreams  are  interrupted  as  they 
were  in  April,  1935,  to  hear  that  "Wood 
F.  Axton,  63^  tobacco  firm  president  ^  -  > 
died  today  at  his  home  .  ,  .  following  a 
heart  attack  .  .  *  "  or  as  in  July  the  same 
year,  when  it  was  announced,  **Bowman 
Gray,  tobacco  head,  61,  .  .  ,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  aboarci  the  motorship  Kinga- 
hoJfn  ,  .  .  "  or  as  in  September,  1946, 
when  the  presc  announced  that  George  W. 
Hill,  61,  tJie  president  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  "died  of  a  heart  attack 
at  his  Quebec  fishing  camp." 

Wof  a  Truth  in  a  Carload' 

What  one  will  do  with  or  because  of  the 
tobacco  habit  is  his  own  malienable  ri^t 
of  choice.  It  would  seem,  though,  a  profit- 
able thing  for  the  average  man  or  woman 
to  at  least  investigate  any  product  that 
must  resort  to  such  almost  complete  false- 
hood to  sell  itself  as  does  the  cigarette. 
To  add  a  note  of  honesty  to  the  multitudi- 
nous ads,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate 
to  change  a  well-known  slogan,  "Smoke  the 
smoke  tobacco  experts  siuoke,"  to  "Die 
the  death  tobacco  executives  die". 

Indeed,  M  of  their  slogans  and  claims 
boomerang  when  tested  with  common 
sense  and  logic.  Every  carload  is  riddled 
with  coughs,  and  if  more  doctors  are  smok- 
ing "Smokies"  than  ever  before,  it  is  only 
because  more  people  are  smoking  now  than 
ever.  Many  cigarette  "endorsements*'  are 
complete  frauds,  and  tests  prove  it  is  im- 
possible  to  declare  one  brand  less  bad  than 
another,  DO  what  you  will  about  smoking, 
but  rely  on  something  other  than  the  ads 
for  advice-  Forget  their  claims,  for  one 
slogan  truthfully  describes  them  all: 
"There's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  a  ckrload/' 
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HAVE  you  ever  stepped  out  into  the  Iresh 
morning  air^  inhaled  vigorously,  glanced 
longingly  at  the  wide  blue  depths  of  the  open 
sky  and  marveled  at  its  clear  appearance? 
Maybe  it  was  clear,  but  undoubtedly  it  con- 
tained some  foreign  elements  and,  quite  iikely, 
bugs  of  one  form  or  another  tossing  and  pitch^ 
Ing  high  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
C  Naturally  this  presence  of  bugs  in  the  air 
lanes  is  more  true  in  some  sections  than  others. 
However,  the  governments  amazing  discovery 
about  the  contents  of  our  **clear"  ail"  has  re- 
vealed it  to  be  quite  "buggy"  over-all.  Govern- 
ment planes  equipped  with  Ingenious  traps  to 
track  down  and  catch  insect  fauna  in  the  air 
have  run  into  high-altitude  inhabitants  that 
have  no  busw^B  thera  High  over  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  and  Mexico,  the  traps  have  picked 
up  boll  weevils  at  2,000  feet;  spotted  cucumber 
beetles  at  3.000  feet;  mosquitoes  at  5^000  feet; 
leaf  hoppers  at  10,000  feet  and  spiders  at  15,000. 
Agriculturists  who  continuously  seek  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  human  and  plant  disease 
via  the  Insect  are  interested  and  alarmed  with 
the  volume  and  rapidity  in  the  transfer  of  in-^ 
sects  Irom  one  region  to  another  by  wind. 


<L  Even  insects  that  cannot  fly  are  swept  away 
from  the  earth  by  high  wind  velocity  and  blown 
away-  Those  with  the  heaviest  bodies  and 
smallest  wing  span^  of  course,  move  along  at 
the  lower  altitudes,  while  lighter  ones  with 
larger  wings  take  an  upper  berth.  One  astound- 
ing  feature  brought  to  light  was  that*  some  of 
the  larger  bugs  take  on  free  riders  from  among 
the  smaller  ones  for  these  aerial  jaunts,  A 
number  of  worker  ants  have  been  fo^nd  as 
high  as  4,000  feet.  Caterpillars  have  likewise 
been  discovered  in  high  altitudes.  Often  their 
larvae,  seen  dangling  from  trees,  will  be  caught 
away  by  the  wind  and  lofted  into  the  heights. 
Tests  have  shown  that  gypsy  moth  caterpillars 
take  to  the  air  for  trips  up  to  50  miles  Jong. 
C  The  aerial  tests  have  brought  new  facts  to 
light  concerning  the  movements  of  the  destruc- 
tive grasshopper.  Great  squadrons  have  flown 
from  Montana  as  far  as  Missouri,  and  it  is 
found  that  on  fair  days,  with  winds  from  the 
southwest,  grasshoppers  ran  fly  with  the  wind 
as  much  as  200  to  300  miJes.  Nearly  all  grass- 
hoppers prefer  to  fly  with  the  wind,  and  savage 
destruction  of  crops  under  a  plague  has  been 
averted  by  a  change  in  wind. 


Smoking  and  Lung  Cancer 

<t   Lung  cancer  is  a  killer  I    A  rare  disease  at  tiic  time  of  the  first  world  war, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  cangers.  Doaths  from  it  have  doubled 
in  fifteen  years,  mulliplied  five  times  in  thirty-five  years,  and  last  year  about 
20,000  more  persons  in  the  United  States  alone  were  added  to  its  appalling  record 
of  death.  Investigators  have  long  blamed  the  increajse  of  tobacco  smoking  since 
World  War  I  for  the  parallel  upswing  of  lung  cancer;  but  since  the  statistical 
studies  made  by  members  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  by 
Ernest  L.  VVj'nder  and  Dr,  Everts  A.  Graham,  dean  of  American  chest  surgeons 
and  professor  at  Washington  University  Medical  School  in  St.  Louis,  were  pub* 
lished  on  May  27  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Assoriaiion,  tobacco 
has  been  left  little  ground  for  protesting  innocence.  The  New  York  researchers 
said,  "In  a  hospital  population,  cancer  of  the  lung  occurs  more  than  twice  as 
frequently  among   those  who   have  smoked  cjgarets   for  25  years   than   among 
other  smokers  or  nonsmokers  of  comparable  age,"  Dr-  Graham  reported  that  it 
IS  a   "rare  phenomenon"  to  find  cancer  of  the  lung  in   a  nonsmoker,  and  that 
96.5  percent  of  the  684  cases  of  lung  cancer  he  studied  had  been  smoking  heavily 
for  at  least  20  years,  while  among  other  patients  who  did  not  have  lung  cancer 
only  73.7  percent  were  heavy  smokers.  Lung  cancer  kills  five  times  more  men 
than  women,  and  he  explained,  *Very  few  women  have  smoked  for  this  length 
of  time  [over  20  years],  and  this  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  greafter 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  among  men  today.  Needless  to  say,  just  one  of  these 
medical  reports  contains  more  truth  than  a  carload  of  cigarette  advertisements! 
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PAPAL  mCtVUf^mJH 

ON  LABOR 

An  «IijHtlT«  Btndy  af  lh«  Xenm  NMArtun  >M  the 
^tuadraetilma  Hnno  by  Popes  Lm  XIII  md  Plu>  XI 


TODAY,  as  never  before,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  playing  a  most  vital 
and  dominating  role  in  the  United  States 
labor  movement.*  Catholic  churchmen 
place  nluch  stress  on  the  labor  encyclicals. 
Due  to  the  claims  made  by  Catholic 
churchmen  many  labor  leaders  as  well  as 
politicians  have  expressed  themselves  most 
favorably  regarding  these  encyclicals.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Tobin  confesses :  "You  can 
certainly  say  that  the  social  encyclicals  of 
the  popes  have  guided  me  in  my  public 
life."  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Ralph 
Wright  employs  the  weight  of  the  ency- 
clicals in  his  campaign  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law.  Ralph  Novak,  of  the 
C.I.O.,  once  stated  that  "my  economic 
philosophy  comes  from  the  papal  ency- 
clicals". And  then  there  is  Joseph  Keenan, 
of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  who  exclaimed:  "It's  a 
pity  that  these  encyclicals  are  not  better 
known'."  Is  such  praise  of  th^&e  encyclicals. 
merited?  What  are  the  facts? 

Issuing  the  "Rerum  Novarum" 

In  the  1880's  ttie  U.  S.  labor  movement 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  reaching  a  peak 
of  some  700,000  in  1SS6.  It  was  headed  for 
many  years  by  one  T.  V.  Powderly,  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  who,  noting  Catholic  op- 
position to  labor  unions  in  other  lands,  was 
apprehensive  as  to  what  position  this 
church  would  take  regarding  them  in  this 
land.  A  meeting  was  therefore  arranged 


*  See  Awakel  May  S,  1950. 
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between  Powderly  and  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  cardinal  visited 
the  pope.  The  issuing  of  the  Rerum  Nova- 
rum  in  1891  was  doubtless  influenced  by 
these  circumstances. 

The  Rerum  Novarum  is  referred  to  by 
some  as  a  "Magna  Charta  of  Labor".  Its 
patronizing  tone  about  there  being  nothing 
in  labor  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  there  is 
dignity  in  labor,  that  Christ  Jesus  himself 
labored,  however,  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  spirit  of  the  workingman  as  a  cardi- 
nal's mansion  is  different  from  a  coal 
miner's  shack.  It  makes  the  claim  that  the 
Catholic  Church  Is  interested  in  the  labor- 
ing man  and  directs  attention  to  her  great 
and  many  charities.  But  what  workingman 
wants  charity?  Continuing,  It  mentions  the 
need  of  improvement  in  labor  conditions 
and  censures  the  rich  and  the  employer 
classes  for  their  avarice.  It  also  holds  that 
the  laborer  should  have  "reasonable"  hours 
of  work  and  sufficient  wages  to  support 
himself  and  family. 

But  such  recommendations  on  behalf  of 
labor  are  a  mere  sop  when  compared  with 
the  consideration  that  big  business  gets  in 
this  "labor"  encyclical.  Being  primarily  in- 
terested in  private  ownership  it  is  delight- 
ed to  observe  that  "our  first  and  most  fun- 
damental principle  when  we  undertake  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses  must 
be  the  inviolability  of  property".  And  that 
while  we  should  have  laws  to  protect  thfe 
weak,  the  laborer,  "the  chief  thing  to  be 
secured  is  the  safeguarding,  by  legal  enact- 
ment and  policy,  of  private  property." 

While  advocating  improvement  in  the 
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Qonditlonft  of  labor^  Leo  Xm  doeK  not  wish  ur^&  Catholic  workmen  wherever  pos^ble 

or  expect  any  radical  change  to  be  made  to  organise  their  own  unions  and  ^at  in 

in  its  condition^  and  so  he  state*:  "Let  it  these  religious  instruction  should  have  the 

I>B  laid  down  In  the  first  placej  that  h\x-  foremost  place.  His  concluding  words  of 

mamity  must  remain  ot  it  is  .  .  .  For  to  comfort  for  the  laborer  who,  according  to 

suffer  and  to  endure  is  the  lot  of  humanity  htm,  cannot  expect  relief  in  this  life  are, 

and  no  strength  and  no  artifice  will  ever  "charity  is  patient,  is  kind,  seelceth  not  her 

succeed  in  banishing  from  human  life  the  own,  .  .  .  auffereth  all  things,  endureth 

Uls  and  troubles  that  beset  it."  Kot  even  all  things." 
the  kingdom  of  God?  At  any  rate,  the 

Clergy  are  counseled  to  incline  the  poor  to  *' Reconstructing  the  Social  Order'' 

"tranquU  resignation"  and  to  be  content  What  about  the  other  papal  encyclical 

with  "frugal  living",  on    labor,    the    Quadragesimo   Anno,   of 

Pius  XI?  Issued  on  May  15,  1931,  it  begins 

CathoUc  Religion  the  Panacea?  by  eulogUing  Leo  XIII,  giving  his  ency- 

Leo  KIU  would  have  us  believe  that  clical  on  labor  credit  for  practically  all  the 

there  is  just  one  thing  that  labor  needs,  social  legislation  enacted  during  the  previa 

According  to  him,  it  is  because  men  and  ous  forty  years.  Yps,  although  Protestant 

Institutions  have  forsaken  tlie  Roman  lands  had  far  surpassed  Catholic  countries 

CathoUc  religion  that  the  'workin^man  has  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  workingitmn, 

been  given  over,  isolated  and  defenseless,  Pius  XI  asks  us  to  believe  that  such  prog- 

to  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition',  ress  was  largely  due  to  the  papal  pronounce- 

He  would  have  us  believe  that  no  practical  ments  on  labor.  And  what  about  Mexico? 

^lution  will  ever  be  found  without  the  as-  When  did  its  government  show  the  great- 

Sistance  of  religion  and  the  church,  and  est  interest  in  labor?  while  it  was  being 

that  nothing  is  more  powerful  in  drawing  directed  by  Catholic  policy  or  since?  The 

rfch  and  poor  together  than  the  Catholic  answer  is  only  too  obvious! 

religion,  '^^^  encyclical  next  advises  the  Catholic 

But.  what  are  the  facts?  Is  it  not  true  «^^^^^^  ^^^^  where  Catholic  unions  cannot 

that  the  workingman  fares  best  in  coun-  ^se  organised  and  he  has  no  choice,  he  may 

tries  mostly  Protestant,   such   as  in   the  enroU  in  a  ^'neutral",  a  non-Catholic  union. 

United  States,  In  Switzerland  and  in  the  Provided  the  local  bishop  grants  permis- 

Scandinavian  countries?  And  is  it  not  true  ^Jon,  which  he  may  do  if  he  is  sure  that  no 

that  he  fares  worst  in  the  countries  mostly  harm  will  result  to  the  Catholic  worker's 

Catholic,  such  as  Spain,  where,  according  reJigion.  Jt  is  jnteresth^g  here  to  note  that 

to  one  correspondent  of  Life  magazine,  the  employers  are  also  encoin^ged  in  these 

laborer  lives  in  "unbelievable  poverty"?  encyclicals  to  tonn  associations,  but  noth- 

Not.to  mention  anything  about  th.  Cath-  ^^  ''  ^^^  ^^^^  the  bishop  passing  on 

^  "^ ,      ^  ^      ,             .  membership  in  those.  Evidently  capitalist 

ohc  lands  m  Central  and  South  America.  ^^^^-.^^^^^^  ^^e  "safe"  for  Catholics! 

And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  communism  has  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  p.^^  ^^  .^  ^.^  Quadrage- 

been  able  to  make  such  notable  pi-ogress  m  ^ -^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  shoulders. 

Italy,  Catholic  Italy,  because  the  Catholic  |^^  balances  his  "unjust  claims  of  capitar^ 

religion  does  not  bring  rich  and  poor  to-  with  his  "unjust  claims  of  labor";  tells 

gether?  that  wages  should  not  be  too  low — good, 

Proceeding  on  this  false  premise  Leo  Xin  but  also  warns  that  they  should  not  be  too 
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high.  It  is  against  social  justice,  gays  he, 
to  unduly  lower  or  unduly  raise  wages. 
Lockouts  are  forbidden,  yes,  but  so  are 
strikes,  A  "Magna  Charta  of  Labor''? 

Pius  XI  next  wawis  that  all  efforts  at 
reconstructjon  and  perfectiJig  the  social 
order  will  be  of  no  avail  without  a  reform 
of  manners.  Like  Leo  XIII  he  claims  that 
social  peace  is  impossible  unless  men  re- 
turn to  ^'Christian  hfe  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions"- BvKt  when  did  society  ever  have 
Christian  life  and  institutions  and  ''man- 
ners", that  men  could  return  to  them? 

Evidently  Pius  is  referring  to  a  return 
to  Catholic  life,  Catholic  institutions,  and 
Catholic  manners — something  quite  differ- 
ent. Yes,  quite  different  indeed  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  pages  of  history  with  their 
records  of  a  Bloody  Mary,  bloody  Jewish 
pogroms,  bloody  inquisitions,  bloody  reli- 
gious wars,  bloody  crusades,  the  prime  in- 
stigator of  them  all  being  none  other  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  ChurchI  What  work- 
ingman  today,  Catholic  of  non-Catholic, 
would  want  to  return  to  the  Dark  Ages, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  reigned 
supreme  in  Europe,  when  civil  liberties 
v/ere  unheard  of,  when  illiteracy  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  when  mo- 
nopolistic ^ilds  ruled  industry  with  an 
iiron  hand,  when  all  manners  were  "re- 
formed"? 

But,  returning  to  the  encyclical  of 
PiUs  XI-  Theoretica\^y,  ot  course,  'with  re- 
ligion the  rich  will  become  more  solicitous 
of  their  poorer  brethren/  But  lest  the 
Catholic  workingman  expect  too  much, 
Pius  hastens  to  add  that  religion  will 
make  laborers  "cease  to  feel  weary  to  the 
position  assigned  to  them  by  divine  provi- 
dence in  human  society".  So  that's  what's 
wrong!  The  injustices  of  our  modem  social 
system  are  due  to  divine  Providence!  How 
that  must  make  the  common  people  love 
God  J  Well,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  that 
papal  conclusion. 


Continuiiig,  he  urges,  ^'Let  us  devote  afll 
pur  energies  to  heipihg  those  unhappy 
souls  who  are  turned  away  from  God  [the 
Koman  Catholic  Church] ;  let  us  withdraw 
them  from  the  temporal  cares  in  which 
they  are  too  much  involved,  and  teach 
them  to  aspire  with  confidence  to  things 
that  are  eternal,"  How  about  lu-ging  the 
rich  to  take  their  minds  off  the  temporal 
things  and  to  aspire  with  confidence  to 
tlaiTigs  eternal?  1!  the  rich  did  tnat  would 
it  not  be  easier  for  the  poor  to  do  the 
same?  In  conclusion  he  urges  all  Catholics 
to  abandon  their  individual  schemes  and  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  support  of  the  plan 
of  action  outlined  by  the  Church, 

The  Rerum  Novarum  and  the  Quadrage- 
simo  Atuio,  though  written  forty  years 
apart  by  different  popes,  play  the  same 
tune:  emphasis  on  the  sacredness  of  pri- 
vate property;  improve  the  lot  of  the 
workingcnsxi,  but  let  him  not  ^xp«<rt  too 
much,  incline  him  to  resignation  and  con- 
tentment; a  slap  on  the  wrist  for  the 
greedy  rich;  and  the  only  solution  for  all 
economic  ills  is  a  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  its  religion  and  its  me- 
dieval system  of  guilds.  If  these  encyclicals 
state  the  basis  and  objective  of  Roman 
Catholic  participation  in  the  United  States 
labor  movement,  then  the  less  of  it  the 
better. 

The  true  church  of  Christ  did  not  re- 
ceive any  commission  from  her  Lord  to 

straighten  out  the  present  social  order. 
Jesus'  primary  purpose  in  coming  to  the 
earth  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  and 
that  Itept  him  busy.  He  commanded  his 
followers  to  do  the  same,  (John  18:37; 
Matthew  28:19,  20)  When  God's  due  time 
comes  he  will  reconstruct  the  social  order 
of  this  old  world  by  wiping  it  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  establishing  a  new  world 
wherein  will  dweW  righteousness. — Zei^ha- 
niah  3:S;  2  Peter  3:13, 
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The  Arts  and  ^dericK 


Surrealistic  or  ]ust  Schizophrenic? 

41^  Surrealistic  art  has  suffered  another  severe 
jolt  to  its  pride.  To  those  who  have  ever 
attempted  to  evaluate  a  work  of  a  surreal- 
ist painter,  it  wiU  come  a£  no  fijrprlse  that 
now  some  of  their  worka  have  been  contused 
with  something  else,  this  time  with  the  art  pro- 
duction of  some  patients  afflicted  with  the  men- 
tal illness  schL^phrenia,  or  split  personality. 
The  scene  of  this  "crime'\  as  perhaps  surreal- 
ists would  view  it,  'was  Vienna,  Austria.  The 
Psychologicai  Institute  of  Vienna  University 
sponsored  the  contest  between  the  works  of  a 
group  of  well-known  surrealists,  or  abstract 
painter^r  and  those  submitted  by  mental  pa- 
tieiitB.  Thirty  paintings,  hall  of  each  group, 
were  used,  and  an  audience  of  15S  persons  were 
asked  to  tell  which  were  which.  Their  answers 
were  only  50-percent  correct^  making  the  paint< 
ings  about  as  indlstingulehable  as  possible. 
H^  Next,  another  test  was  made  with  poetry. 
To  a  different  audience  of  105  persons,  ten 
poems  were  submitted.  Five  were  written  by 
surrealists^  three  were  by  schizophrenic  mental 
patients  and  two  were  simply  composed  of  a 
few  haphazard  words  and  phrases  jumbled  to- 
gether in  arbitrary  sequence.  Again  the  judges 
were  at  a  complete  loss  and  turned  up  with  an- 
other 50-percent  average.  None  of  the  audience 
could  tell  the  faked  "poems"  from  the  others. 


(L  These  tests  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Eva 
Heinrlch,  Carrying  her  intense  research  a  step 
further,  she  projected  before  a  third  audience 
a  selection  of  surrealistic  pictures  and  asked 
the  observers  to  give  their  impressions  of  the 
meaning  of  the  pictures.  Alas»  only  a  bare  two 
percent  could  give  a  meaning  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  claimed  by  the  artist  himself. 

<L  One  reason  for  the  indefinite,  meaning  to 
the  surrealistic  works  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  artists  are  not  always  too  sure  themselves. 
At  least,  that  opinion  might  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  another  Viennese  doctor.  After 
several  surrealist  friends  had  failed  to  give 
him  a  direct  answer  to  his  questions  on  the 
meanings  of  some  of  their  paintjngs,  the  doc- 
tor injected  them  with  a  drug  used  for  the 
treatment  of  shell-shocked  soldiers  during  the 
war.  Afterward,  in  a  state  of  half  conscious- 
ness, they  explained  their  pictures, 
C  Dr.  Heinrich,  who  emphasised  the  fact  that 
she  had  made  nft  effort  through  her  experi- 
ments to  evaluate  the  surrealists'  paintings  as 
to  their  artistic  merit,  went  on  to  give  her  own 
conclusions  from  the  tests:  *T  came  to  the  per- 
sonal conclusion  that  a  large  number  of  sur- 
realists are  schizoid.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  will  necessarily  become  schJzoplirenJc.  But 
the  development  ot  the  mentally  111  Is  down- 
ward. Surrealism  is  also  on  the  descent  and 
that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it 
is  not  generally  acknowledged  as  art." 
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Scientists  Discover  Food  in  Weeds 
^  A  three-year  study  of  native  plants  from  six  Central  American  countries  has 
revealed  a  vast  untapped  food  reservoir.  The  survey  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
nutritional  biochemistry  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
»nd  included  an  analysis  of  937  samples  of  200  kinds  of  food  from  plants  in 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  Three 
common  weeds,  bledo  extranjero,  or  lamb's-quarters,  chipilin  and  raacuy  or  mora 
were  found  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins.  All  three  showed  high  values  for  cal- 
cium, Iron,  the  B-vitaroins,  thiamin  and  riboflavin,  and  vitamin  C  Analysis  of 
parsley  proved  it  very  rich  In  food  value  and  worthy  ol  being  eaten  rather  than 
just  to  be  used  as  decoration.  In  recent  years  science  haa  also  reclaimed  for 
good  use  the  deadly  Indian  arrow  poison,  curare,  once  known  as  the  "flying  death 
of  the  Amazon".  Chemically  purified,  it  is  used  to  produce  muscular  relaxation, 
thus  serving  to  reduce  the  amount  of  anestlietic  required  in  surgical  operations. 
Additionally,  it  is  employed  to  relieve  suffering  caused  from  lockjaw*  some  forms 
of  infantile  paralysis  and  post-operative  spasm  and  also  to  reduce  danger  of  con- 
vulsions and  internal  fractures  during  electric  shock  therapy. 
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GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  A 
Latin  -  American  Neighbor 

By  "Awokfll*'  correspondenr  jn   Col»mbJ4 

COFFEE,  emeralds,  bananas.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  Colombia's  contributions 
to  world  commerce.  The  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  lap  at  her  western  shores  and 
the  blue  Caribbean  rolls  up  on  the  sanely 
beaches  of  her  northern  coast.  Her  terrain 
is  crumpled  by  majestic  and  fascinating 
mountain  ranges.  Air  travelers  are  awed 
by  her  snow-c3PPed  peaks  invading  the 
realm  of  their  above-the -clouds  routes. 
Yes,  here  is  a  land  where  vast  plains  and 
jungles  along  with  mighty  mountains  stand 
as  defiant  challenges  to  railway  and  road 
builders.  Her  ports  play  host  to  ships  from 
far-flung  nations,  and  her  cities  shelter 
thousands  of  foreigners  from  Europe, 
North  America  and  many  other  lands. 

Would  you  liKe  to  know  more  about  Co- 
lombia? If  so,  then  let  us  take  a  little 
longer  view  of  this  fourth-largest  Latin- 
American  country,  its  people  and  customs, 
its  prospects  for  future  progress,  and  the 
existing  conditions,  together  with  the 
problems  that  confront  it  in  its  struggle 
with  the  twentieth  century. 

In  emeralds  Colombia  is  the  world's 
principal  source.  No  doubt  the  pope  was 
pleased  to  receive  as  a  gift  in  "celebration 
of  the  Holy  Year"  one  of  these  precious 
green  stones  from  Colombia's  chancellor. 
Coal  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  utilize  the 
iron  ore  deposits.  Many  problems  are  en- 
countered due  to  the  immense  cost  of  put- 
ting through  proper  transportation  and 
equipment,  besides  setting  up  smelting 
plants.  Petroleum  exploitation  has  been 
directed  by  subsidiaries  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Dutch  SbeLL  Colombians  genterally 
speak  of  their  oil  reserves  as  unlimited, 
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but  this  is  question- 
able. Natives  think 
that  oil  company  offi- 
cials  are  trying  to 
minimize  the  size  of 
the  calculated  oil  de- 
posits in  the  country,  hoping  that  the  gov- 
ernment WiU  not  be  so  anxious  to  take  over 
the  oil  production  when  their  contracts 
and  concessions  expire  but,  instead,  will 
sign  new  contracts  for  the  continuance  of 
the  foreign  oil  companies.  Oil  officials  con- 
tend, however,  that  they  are  ready  to  leave 
when  their  contracts  run  out,  since  they 
are  losing  money  due  to  continual  union 
and  government  interference. 

Agricultare 

Industrialization  is  in  its  infancy,  with 
almost  all  machinery  being  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Although  future  prospects  for  her  indus- 
trial progress  are  not  discouraging,  the 
present,  as  the  past,  finds  Colombia  still 
dependent  upon  her  agriculture.  Her  econ- 
omy is  based  principally  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  coffee  to  the  United  States.  She 
ranks  second  only  to  Brazil  in  the  coffee 
market.  For  example,  during  1948-49  Bra- 
zil's share  of  exported  coffee  was  53.9  per- 
cent, while  Colombia  contributed  18.5  per- 
cent. Colombian  coffee  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  mildest  produced. 

Not  only  is  she  noted  for  coffee  produc- 
tion but  also  for  coffee  drinkers.  Even 
small  children  have  coffee  on  their  daily 
fare.  Businessmen,  although  renting  offices, 
transact  a  good  share  of  their  dealings 
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ov^  sttioB  cups  Oft  tinio  (Diacjc  coffee,  at 
five  centavos,  equal  to  abaqt  two  cents  K 
A  foreigner  visiting  Colombia,  especially 
the  cool  cities  such  as  Bogota,  is  always 
impressed  with  the  number  of  cafes  anti 
customers.  A  man  walking  down  the  main 
street  may  encounter  several  friends  along 
the  way.  Not  uncommon  is  it  for  him  to 
go  into  a  caf  ^  with  each  of  them  to  have 
some  coffee.  Besides  coffee  at  meaJtitne,  a 
dozen  small  cups  between  meals  is  nothing 
unusual.  If  you  happen  to  he  visiting  a 
government  oificia]  on  business  when  cof- 
fee is  served,  you  are  included.  Special  em- 
ployees keep  everyone  content  with  his 
favorite  drink. 

Xt  shou3d  not  he  taken  for  granted, 
though,  that  Colombians  live  on  coffee 
alone.  No,  indeed.  With  a  climate  ranging 
from  tropical  to  cool,  crops  are  grown  all 
year  rounds  with  at  least  two  hai"vests  for 
most  fruits  and  vegetables.  Papaya,  pine- 
apples,  oranges  and  bananas  grow  in  abun- 
dance. Rice,  potatoes,  yucca,  beans  and  com 
are  principal  vegetables^  although  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  seen  in  the 
markets.  Grapes  and  apples  are  raised,  but 
in  Jimited  quantities  and  are  high-priced. 
As  a  resuJt  the  peopJe  in  general  are  not 
able  to  buy  them  consistently.  Sugar  is 
produced  and  refined  within  the  country 
and  is  the  most  nationalized  industry, 
since  all  others  are  more  dependent  upon 
raw  materials  from  other  countries,  A  cane 
product,  panela,  which  is  sold  in  one-pound 
cakes,  is  the  staple  sweetening  for  the 
common  people  and  is  an  essential  item  on 
their  menu,  replacing  sugar.  Cotton-raising 
is  encouraged  by  the  government  to  pro- 
vide raw  materials  for  the  textilG  factories. 

Despite  the  favorable  climate,  so  condu- 
cive to  food  production,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  poorly-  or  under-nourished. 
Whereas  only  20  percent  of  the  popuJafion 
in  the  United  States  provides  well  for  the 
entire  nation,  in  Colombia  70  percent  of 
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the  irihabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  yet  they  are  unable  to  give  the  peopJe 
a  sufficiently  proper  diet.  Several  factors 
combine  to  counteract  the  willingness  of 
the  soil  to  provide  food  for  the  people.  Last 
to  be  found  guilty  is  the  farmer  himself. 
Generally  speaking,  antiquated  methods  of 
cultivation  are  employed-  Aside  from  the 
introduction  of  modem  machinery  in  some 
areas,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  have 
not  been  educated  or  aided  in  modem 
methods  of  farming.  The  average  peasant 
is  content  to  raise  enough  food  for  himself 
and  family  and  to  take  care  of  clothing 
^nd  miscellaneous  expenses  by  producing  a 
few  sacks  (approximately  132  pounds  per 
sack)  of  coffee  to  ship  by  mule  or  horse  to 
the  nearest  coffee  buyer.  Lack  of  transpor- 
tation for  sending  his  crops  to  market  dis- 
courages him  from  raising  an  abundance 
to  provide  for  others. 

His  would  be  a  peaceful  life  were  it  not 
for  the  ever-present  religious  and  political 
agitators,  craving  power  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  their  enemies,  that  constantly 
stir  up  trouble  in  the  small  villages.  Fre- 
quent killings  and  reprisals  find  the  peas- 
ant as  the  victim,  with  him  and  his 
family  murdered  and  his  buildings  de- 
stroyed, just  because  he  happens  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  opposite  political  party 
or  because  he  chooses  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  fratricidal  political  struggle.  Hence,  the 
scarcity  amid  plenty. 

Transportation 

It  has  been  published  that  a  great,  paved 
Pan-American  Highway  from  Caracas, 
Venezuela,   to  Buenos  Aires  j  Argentina, 

tuns  through  Colombia.  Such  information 
must  be  based  upon  someone's  dream,  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  facts.  The  principal 
highway  extending  from  the  Venezuelan 
tiorder  to  the  Ecuadorian  Une  through 
1,064  miles  of  Colombian  territory  is  paved 
only  16  percent  of  the  way,  and  this  is  only 
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a  jBCcondary  road  The  remainder  is  dirt. 
Few  roads  are  paved  and  then  only  for 
short  diBtances.  At  the  present  time*  with 
the  government  pouring  its  revenue  into 
its  police  and  military  force,  very  little  is 
being  done  about  improving  the  roads  or 
their  maintenance.  Added  to  this  situation 
h  a ve  been  the  daily  rains  f o  r  several 
weeks,  causing  iloods  and  landslides.  Hun- 
dreds of  villages  are  not  connected  by  roads 
ot  any  kind,  merely  by  trails  for  mtiles  and 
horses  and  by  waterways. 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  transportation  has 
aided  Colombia  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  aviation.  For  inaccessibleness  Bogota 
has  been  compared  to  Tibet's  Lhasa,  Now, 
as  formerly,  it  takes  a  week  to  reach  the 
capital  from  the  northern  coast.  The 
first  lap  is  several  days  by  river  boat  on 
the  Magdalena  and  then  for  a  day  on  the 
train  that  runs  from  the  river  up  to  the 
sabana,  the  S^OOO-foot  plateau  on  which 
Bogota  is  perched.  From  the  west  coast 
the  inland  journey  is  made  in  two  days  via 
automobile,  train  and  bus.  Thanks  to  avia- 
tion, and  let  it  be  remembered  that  Colom- 
bia was  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
successfully  introduce  commercial  avia- 
tion, the  trip  inland  from  BarranqLiilla  on 
the  northern  coast  to  the  capital  takes  less 
than  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Speaking  of  progress,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  modern  architecture  in  the  prin^ 
cipal  cities  of  Colombia.  One  might  alm.oat 
conclude  that  a  race  toward  modernization 
was  on.  In  Bogota  buildings  by  the  hun- 
dreds are  being  constructed,  with  strings 
of  old  edifice^  rased  to  push  through  mod- 
em divided  boulevards.  New  blunt-end 
Mack  busses  and  electrical  troDey  busses 
lend  efficient  service  for  the  urban  dwellers. 

Although  undoubtedly  the  people  in  the 
rural  areas  will  continue  their  simple, 
backward  way  of  life,  it  is  amusing  to  note 
the  change  in  the  Colombian's  attitude 
towal^  the  dress  and  habits  of  Europeans 


and  North  Axnarlcans^  Bobby  socks,  trans- 
parent raincoats,  women's  short  haircuts, 
people  washing  the  windows  of  their  own 
homes,  these  are  mere  samples  of  what 
brings  stares  of  near-horror,  wonderment 
and  laughter  from  the  Colombian.  What 
strange  creatures  these  foreigners!  Later 
he  accepts  such  customs.  Finally,  many 
adopt  them.  As  yet  it  is  still  beneath  his 
dignity  to  do  his  own  work.  Manual  labor 
around  the  ho^jt&e  is  a.ce^m^\\sh^  fey  serv- 
ants- Even  the  poor  families  find  someone 
yet  poorer  to  act  as  their  maid. 

Catholic  Church  Influence 

Much  is  said  about  divorce  in  other 
countries  and  the  Catholic  Church  refus- 
es to  recognize  it  in  this  land.  However, 
does  she  not  wink  at  the  man  who  is  a 
good  Catholic,  married  once  legally  (by 
the  Church),  yet  having  several  mistress- 
es? In  this  old  corrupt  world  a  man  or 
woman  will  change  mates  when  he  or  she 
wants  tOj  regardless  of  whether  it  is  legal, 
as  in  the  United  States,  where  every  con- 
ceivable reason  under  the  sun  is  ;recognized 
as  cause  for  divorce,  or  whether  it  is 
illegal,  as  in'  Colombia,  where  even  the 
Biblical  reason  of  fornication  is  pushed 
aside  as  no  cause  for  divorce. 

As  a  religious  outward  demonstration  of 
grief  luto  (mourning)  is  practiced.  When 
one  dies,  the  children  and  other  relatives 
start  weavmg  Ula^k,  inc^lvwimg  blaclfi.  stock- 
ings. The  only  visible  exception  is  white 
shirts  for  the  men.  Then,  too,  white  is  per-^ 
mitted  in  the  hot,  tropical  areas.  The 
mourning  is  kept  for  at  least  a  year-  After 
the  first  few  weeks  it  is  admitted  that  black 
gets  tiresome  and  later  repugnant.  How- 
ever, the  important  thing  to  the  mourner 
is  how  the  religious  public  views  him.  One 
day  I  unsuspectingly  remarked  to  a  friend 
that  the  mother  of  two  girls  standing  near- 
by had  died  two  months  previously.  He 
was  aghast   because  they  were  wearing 
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bvtght  yeUow,  red  and  green  clothing.  It 
was  explained  that  the  customs  where 
they  came  from  did  not  embrace  such  an 
outward  show  of  mourning.  I  knew  few 
persons  could  have  been  closer  to  their 
mothers  than  those  girls  were  to  theirs, 

A  delightful  custom  tltat  usually  fasci- 
nates visitors  is  the  typical  serenata.  This 
is  provided  by  about  foui*  professional 
musicians  who  have  been  hired  by  a  ca- 
ballero  to  play  three  or  four  love  songs  in 
front  of  the  home  of  his  girl  friend,  in 
ivhose  eyes  he  wishes  to  he  enhanced. 
Many  times  one  is  awakened  after  mid- 
night to  hear  the  notes  of  guitars,  violin 
and  accordian  harmonizingly  providing  a 
lively  serenata  somewhere  nearby  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  not  unusual  ure  3  a.m. 
serenades. 

As  for  education,  the  very  presence  of 
the  Church,  long  known  and  proved  to  be 
the  foe  of  democratic  education,  is  enough 
to  explain  the  plight  of  the  educational 
system.  Of  21  Latin-American  countries 
Colombia  ranks  eighth  in  illiteracy  with 
46  percent  unable  to  read  or  write.  As  of 
1950  it  is  calculated  that  750,000  children 
of  school  age  are  without  a  school  to  at- 
tend. Well  does  the  Catholic  Church  know 
that  in  the  cities,  where  education  of  ne- 
cessity is  more  advanced,  she  is  losing  fol- 
lowers daily*  Her  remedy:  more  religion, 
less  education, 

Colombia's  eleven  million  inhabitants 
are  an  Indian-Negro-Spanish  mixture,  es- 
peciaiiy  Indian-Spanish.  Although  t/ie  ac; 
tual  Indian  population  numbers  less  than 
ten  percent,  the  Indian  Mood  i,s  very  no- 
ticeable in  the  average  person.  In  many 
sections,  including  the  capital  city  of  Bo- 
gota, the  people  are  quite  fair-skinned, 
whereas  on  the  coast  Negro  blood  predom- 
mateSr  GeneraiJy  speaking  they  love  their 
liberty  and  have  boasted  (until  recently) 
of  having  one  of  the  finest  democratic 


governments  in  the  world*  Compared  with 
other  Latin-American  countries,  Colombia 
was  revolution-free  for  many  years,  until 
1948-  Love  as  they  might  their  liberty,  the 

people  have  never  thrown  off.  the  slavish 
yoke  of  bondage  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  religion  foisted  upon  them  by  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  although  under  Si- 
mon Bolivar  they  emerged  from  under 
Spain's  rule. 

Present  conditions  continue  as  Awake! 
has  recently  reported — martial  law,  radio 
and  newspaper  censorship,  killings  by 
armed  bands  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, including  tlie  vast  llanm  (plains),  fear 
and  unrest  among  the  people-  But^  are  not 
the  same  thingsi  happening  world-wide? 
Are  not  selfish  politicians  doing  as  they 
please,  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  in 
last  place  in  their  minds  and  schemes?  Is 
not  faise  religion  riding  high  in  the  saddle, 
conscious  only  of  her  lust  for  wealth  and 
power? 

True,  Colombia  has  its  God-provided 
share  of  metals,  minerals^  raw  materials 
and  food-  And,  yet,  the  politicians,  in  their 
all-out  fight  for  domination,  have  not  had 
the  time  to  give  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources. Yes,  she  has  shown  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  progress.  But  such  advance- 
ment is  brought  to  nought  by  the  increase 
of  violence,  fear,  hate  and  hypocrisy. 

Along  with  honest,  God-fearing  persons 
from  all  over  the  globe,  Colombians  should 
lift  up  their  he^ds  to  a  reaf  hope,  Go<i's 
kingdom-  Shortly,  in  the  zenith  of  its  pow- 
er, modern  Babylon,  the  religious-political- 
commercial  combine  of  this  world,  will  fall 
even  as  did  its  counterpart  in  the  height 
of  its  domination.  Then  will  be  a  time  of 
real  joy  and  prosperity.  "Then  shall  the 
earth  yield  her  increase.'*  "Thou  openest 
thy  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing/'— Psalm  67:6;  145:16/ 
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SO  REPEATEDLY  stated  Moses,  the  in- 
spired spokesman  of  Jehovah  God, 
more  than  3,400  years  ago^  Without  bene- 
fit of  any  of  the  advantages  of  modem 
science  he  uttered  a  profound  truth  that 
has  never  been  and  never  will  be  disproved 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  modem  science 
learns  about  the  marvelous  mechanism  of 
our  bodies,  the  more  it  appreciates  that 
those  words  of  Moses  are  indeed  true.  Yes, 
press  reports  even  tell  us  of  scientists  who 
are  making  a  study  of  the  blood  with  the 
hope  of  finding  the  secret  of  life. 

Blood  is  found  everywhere  in  the  human 
body;  in  the  heart,  in  the  arteries  and 
veins,  in  the  thousands  of  miles  of  tiny 
capillaries.  It  forms  the  lymph  which 
bathes  all  the  cells  of  the  body.  Without  it 
no  tissue  could  exist.  It  supplies  all  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  with  the  chem- 
icals they  need  to  do  their  work,  and  these 
in  turn  hand  over  to  it  the  results  of  their 
activity,  their  secretions  as  well  as  their 
waste  products.  So  by  mefins  of  the  blood 
one  works  for  all  and  all  work  for  one.  It 
is  the  great  unifier  of  the  human  organism. 

The  widespread  use  of  blood  products 
and  the  practice  of  blood  transfusion  have 
focused  attention  on  this  vital  fluid,  our 
stream  of  life.  It  is  therefore  most  timely 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  blood,  what 
its  functions  are,  of  what  it  is 
composed,  and  how  it  does  its 
work. 

The  prime  purpose  of  blood 
is  to  serve  the  cause  of  metab- 
olism. Metabolism  literally 
means  change,  the  change  that 
occurs  in  all  hving  substances, 
consisting  of  the  constructive 
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changes  of  nutrition  and  repair  known  as 
anabolism,  and  the  destructive  or  waste- 
producing  changes  known  as  katobolism. 

Functions  of  the  Blood 

To  carry  out  its  nutritional  function  the 
blood  obtains  rich  foodstuffs  from  thi'ee 
distinct  sources:  (1)  From  the  lungs  it 
obtains  oxygen.  This  is  its  most  importetnt 
function,  as  cells  are  unable  to  store  up 
oxygen  and  therefore  without  a  continu- 
ous supply  life  could  exist  but  for  a  few 
minutes.  (2)  From  the  digestive  system 
the  blood  obtains  proteins,  the  sugars  (glu- 
cose)^ the  fats,  the  salts,  etc.,  that  the  cells 
need  for  the  production  of  energy  and  for 
their  repair  and  replacement,  (3)  From 
the  various  ductless  glands  the  blood  ob- 
tains certain  valuable  elements  which  aid 
the  body  in  its  various  functions;  such  as 
the  insulin  of  the  pancreas,  which  aids  in 
the  digestion  of  the  carbohydrates  (sij^ars 
and  starches) ;  the  adrenalin  of  the  adrenal 
glands;  and  the  hormones  of  the  sex  glands. 
The  other  part  of  metabolism  in  which 
the  blood  is  active  is  hardly  less  important. 
The  cells  of  the, body  produce  poisons  so 
fast  that  unless  these  are  contmually  car- 
ried away  the  cells  would  soon  i>oison 
themselves.  In  fact,  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  piece  of  tissue  severed  from 
the  body  requires  a  solution  of 
2,000  times  its  own  bulk  to 
avoid  this  self-poisoning.  This 
waste  consists  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, which  is  carried  to  the 
lungs  and  there  disposed  of, 
and  the  end  products  of  pro- 
tein metabolism,  such  as  urea 
and  uric  acid,  which  are  elim- 
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inated  l^  the  liver,  kidni^s  and  the^n, 
A  third  function  of  the  blood  is  to  keep 
the  body  at  a  uniform  temperature.  When 
this  rises  the  blood  rushes  to  the  surface, 
thus  cooling  itself  as  well  as  getting  rid  of 
moisture.  When  the  temperature  drops  the 
blood  rushes  to  the  vital  organs,  thus  con- 
serving the  heat  and  helping  them  to  do 
the  extra  work  required  to  keep  the  body 
at  its  normal  temperature. 

A  fourth  function  of  the  blood  is  to  sup- 
ply the  body  with  the  secretions  of  the 
glands  that  act  as  regulators,  such  as  the 
thyroxin  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  secre- 
tion acts  as  a  regulator  of  the  oxidation 
process  of  the  cells,  thereby  controlling  the 
heat-producing  machinery  of  the  body. 
For  this  reason  it  is  said  that  the  thyroid 
gland  controls  the  basal  metabolism. 

A  fifth  function  of  the  blood  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  from  the  enemies  that  would 
and  also  do  invade  it  and  to  act  as  repair 
medium  in  the  case  of  injury.  This  it  does 
by  means  of  the  white  corpuscles  and  other 
elementSt  such  as  the  protein  globules 
known  as  antibodies ,  on  which  is  based  the 
use  of  penicillin,  and  which  figure  in  im- 
mimity  to  disease- 

And  sixth,  the  blood  works  continuously 
to  keep  itself  on  the  alkali  side  of  reaction. 
Though  carrying  away  all  the  acid  waste 
of  the  myriads  upon  myriads  of  cells  it 
feeds,  it  never  permits  itself  to  lose  its 
slightly  alkaline  balance;  to  do  so  would 
mean  death  to  the  body.  It  keeps  this 
chemical  balance  or  reaction  by  means  of 
certain  elements  in  the  blood  which  act  as 
neutralizers,  or,  better  stated^  as  buffers, 
which  prevent  the  acids  from  accumulat- 
ing in  the  blood  and  thereby  causing  it  to 
become  more  acid  than  alkaline*  Among 
such  elements  in  the  blood  that  serve  this 
purpose  are  the  phosphates,  carbonic  acid, 
etc. 


Bioo4  a  Moving  Tissue 

The  blood  is  considered  as  being  a  tis- 
sue. Why?  All  tissue  is  composed  of  in- 
dividual cells  which  are  imbedded  in  a 
framework  or.  mesh  known  a^  a  stroma 
(mattress).  The  blood  has  its  cells,  the 
red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  platelets, 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  liquid  stroma  or 
mesh  or  framework,  the  plasma.  It  is  a 
liquid  or  moving  tissue  in' contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  are 
more  or  less  stable. 

How  much  blood  does  an  individual 
have?  According  to  the  more  recent  esti- 
mates, our  blood  accounts  for  about  nine 
percent  of  our  weight*  It  Is  55-percent 
liquid  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-05 
or  1.06,  meaning  that  it  is  about  1/20 
heavier  than  water,  and  five  to  six  times 
as  thick.  Blood  is  composed  of  four  main 
parts:  the  red  corpuscles  or  erythrocytes 
(which  simply  means  red  cells) ,  and  which 
account  for  its  red  color;  the  white  cells  or 
leucocytes  (literally,  white  cells) ;  the  plate- 
lets, tiny  platelike  objects  of  irregular 
shape;  and  the  blood  plasma. 

Red  Corpuscles 

How  many  red  corpuscles  do  we  have 
and  how  large  are  they?  In  a  man's  blood 
we  find  about  five  million  and  in  a  wom- 
an*s  blood  about  four  and  a  half  million 
per  cubic  millimeter  (1/25  of  an  inch). 
The  total  varies  from  25  to  40  trillion  (one 
trillion  being  a  thousand  billion) .  They  are 
like  tiny  discs,  round  and  flat,  with  a  de* 
pression  in  the  center*  They  average  about 
one  three-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  are  about  one-fourth  as  thick. 
They  consist  of  liquid  sacs  that  act  as  a 
mesh  or  stroma  for  thep  hemoglobin.  The 
hemoglobin  content  of  these  is  very  def- 
inite and  uniform  in  time  of  health. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  formed  in  the 
red  marrow  of  the  bones.  They  have  a 
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nucleus  as  they  grow,  but  as  they  enter 
the  blood  stream  they  leave  it  behind.  So^ 
once  having  entered  the  blood  stream  they 
no  longer  grow.  Their  life-span  IS  from  30 
to  60  days.  And  then  what?  When  old  and 
wonn  out  they  land  in  the  spleen.  That 
ductless  gland  salvages  the  iron  and  sends 
it  on  to  the  liver.  The  liver  in  turn  supplies 
it  to  the  red  marrow  as  that  red  cell  fac- 
tory needs  it. 

The,  production  and  destruction  of  these 
cells  in  normal  healthy  conditions  keep 
pace  with  each  other  so  that  the  blood  is 
not  only  well  supplied  with  oxygen  car- 
riers but  there  is  always  a  goodly  reserve 
available  in  case  of  emergency.  The  turn- 
over of  red  corpuscles  has  been  estimated 
at  one  trillion  a  day;  which  means  that 
every  second,  yes,  every  second  of  our 
lives  from  11  to  12  million  leave  the  mar- 
row of  our  bones  and  enter  the  blood 
stream,  and  also  that  that  many  are  taken 
out  of  circulation  every  second.  And  we 
are  assured  that  our  blood  manufacturing 
facilities  are  not  at  all  taxed  by  this  pro- 
digious production  but  that  it  can  be 
stepped  up  at  any  time  conditions  require, 
such  as  loss  of  blood  due  to  hemorrhage, 
accident,  or  the  rarified  air  of  higher  ele- 
vations. 

The  main  job  of  these  red  cells  is  to 
supply  the  cells  of  the  body  with  the  oxy- 
gen they  need,  and  the  hemoglobin  or  iron 
and  protein  in  them  acta  aa  the  carrier 
for  the  oxygen.  Concerning  this  process, 
A.  Carrellt  in  his  book  Man  the  Unknown^ 
says:  "The  method  of  oJcygen  transporta- 
tion through  the  human  body  is  one  of 
life's  fundamental  mysteries.  Iron  contain- 
ing red  blood, pigment,  named  heme,  func- 
tioning through  a  protein  complex,  hemo- 
globin, alone  knows  the  secret  of  how  to 
transport  oxygen  in  a  reversible  process, 
in  which  it  first  picks  it  up  and  then  re- 
leases it  all  along  the  assembly  line  of  Jiv- 
ing bodies  as  it  circulates  through  the 


body.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  fires  <0f 
life  are  kept  bumingi" 

White  Corpuscles 

In  contrast  to  the  red  corpuscles,  the 
white  cells  or  leucocytes  are  living  organ* 
isms.  They  number  kbout  one  to  every  6 
or  7  hundred  red  corpuscles,  for  a  total 
around  40  billion.  They  originate  in  the 
marrow  of  the  bones,  lymph  glands  and 
spleen.  They  all  have  uucleuses.  and  iicav 
well  be  likened  to  the  amoebae,  tiny  one- 
celled  parasites  that  are  to  be  found  in  all 
fresh  waters.  Like  these  amoebae,  the  white 
cells  are  able  to  move  about  under  their 
own  power  and  to  ingest  substances^  nei- 
ther of  which  the  red  cells  can  do*  Most 
numeix)us  of  the  five  varieties  usually 
found  in  the  blood  are  the  polymorpho- 
nuclear (so  named  because  of  the  varied 
forms  of  their  nucleuses),  which  constitute 
some  70  percent  of  the  total.  Next  most 
numerous  are  the  lymphocytes,  which  re- 
semble the  lymph  cells  and  account  for 
about  20 percent;  the  giant  monocytes  (one- 
celled)  number  only  4  to  8  percent  of  the 
total;  whereas  the  eosinophiles  and  the 
basophiles  at  best  total  2  percent  of  the 
leucocyte' population  of  the  blood. 

These  various  leucocytes  have  been  lik- 
ened to  worms,  fish  and  octopuses  that 
act  as  scavengers  in  the  river  of  blood,  and 
like  beavers  capable  of  building  and  re- 
paying, Tn^y  seem  to  know  ivhere  ^ey 
are  needed,  and  they  will  elongate  them- 
selves and  go  right  through  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  to  get  to  the  point  of  infec- 
tion or  injury.  The  accumulation  of  pus 
we  see  at  a  point  of  infection  is  just  so 
many  white  cells  that  have  died  doing  their 
duty.  At  a  place  of  injury  they  transform 
themselves  into  tissue  cells  and  become 
part  of  the  permanent  tissue,  thereby  aid- 
ing in  liie  healing  of  the  wound.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  leucocytes  serve  at  once  as  de- 
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fense  and  attacking  units,  and  as  decon- 
tamination and  reconstruction  battalions. 

Platelets  and  Blood  Plnsma 

The  platelets  are  little  bodies  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  without  color  or  nucleuses,  and 
are  found  at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  every 
eighteen  red  corpuscles.  For  a  long  time 
their  function  was  not  understood,  although 
it  was  noticed  that  they  dissolved  as  the 
blood  came  in  contact  with  air.  Now  it  has 
been  deflnifely  established  that  in  dissolv- 
ing they  release  an  element  without  which 
the  coagulation  of  blood  could  not  occur. 

The  plasma  of  the  blood  consists  of 
about  90  percent  water,  9  percent  protein, 
.9  percent  salts,  and  the  balance,  fats, 
sugars,  etc.  It  has  been  likened  to  raw  egg 
white  to  which  one  percent  salt  has  been 
added.  Plasma  is  the  most  complex  part 
of  the  blood,  containing  as  it  does  all  the 
elements  that  the  digestive  system  pro- 
vides for  the  body  as  well  as  all  the  secre- 
tions of  the  various  ductless  glands.  Just 
as  the  red  corpuscles  supply  the  cells  of 
the  body  with  the  oxygen  they  need,  so  the 
plasma  supplies  each  cell  with  jiist  the  par- 
ticular chemicals  it  needs  to  continue  in 
life. 

The  plasma  also  plays  the  vital  role  in 
carrying  away  the  waste  products  of  the 
cells.  It  brings  nearly  all  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  to  the  lungs,  the  red  corpuscles 
accounting  for  only  ten  percent;  and 
brings  the  other  waste  products  to  the 
liver,  i?idneys  and  skin  so  that  they  can 
expel  them  from  the  body.  Its  proteins 
form  antibodies  (globulins),  which  render 
immunity  to  disease  and  help  the  white 
corpuscles  to  fight  bacteria.  Some  of  the 
bacteria  entering  the  blood  are  so  large 
that  they  can  easily  overcome  any  of  the 
body's  defense  force.  However,  the  anti- 
bodies of  the  plasma  arc  attracted  to  these 
giant  invaders,  attach  themselves  to  such 
and  thereby  weaken  them,  permitting  the 


white  cells  to  then  finish  the  job  by  en- 
veloping them  and  eating  them  up. 

Similar  protective  factors  are  respon- 
sible for  the  agglutinating  qualities  in  the 
serum  and  the  red  corpuscles  and  which 
have  made  it  necessary  to  classify  blood 
into  groups  such  as  "A,"  "B,"  "AB"  and 
"0'\  The  antibodies  that  are  caUed  forth 
when  the  "Rh"  factor  is  transfused  into  a 
body  which  does  not  have  it  stay  in  the 
blood  the  rest  of  one's  life. 

Miscellaneous  Facts 

The  more  men  make  a  study  of  the  blood 
the  more  they  are  convinced  that  each  one 
of  us  has  a  blood  personality  the  same  as 
we  have  a  mental  personality.  Discoveries 
have  also  revealed  that  mental  ailments 
leave  telltale  marks  of  toxins  in  the  blood. 
One  scientist  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  blood  holds  the  key  to  all 
the  skills  and  that  it  indicates  race  as  well 
as  mental  and  physical  capacities. 

■Yes,  many  are  the  inten'esting  facts  re- 
garding the  blood.  The  foregoing  has  not 
begun  to  exhaust  all  that  is  known  regard- 
ing our  stream  of  life.  But  let  us  not  make 
the  mi.stake  of  some  and  think  that  in  such 
knowledge  lies  man's  hope  of  life.  In  spite 
of  all  the  information  modem  man  has 
gained  on  the  subject,  there  are  no  more 
octogenarians  now,  proportionately,  than 
there  were  thousands  of  years  ago.  (Psalm 
90:10)  Search  as  hard,  as  long,  and  where 
he  may,  man  will  not  unlock  for  his  use 
the  secret  of  life.  Man  will  not  be  able  to 
exult:  ^'Eureka!  I  have  found  it!  Now  I  can 
create  life!"  God  alone  is  the  fountain  of 
life  (Psalm  36:9),  and  to  obtain  it  requires 
not  a  study  of  the  blood  of  animals  and 
man,  but  faith  in  God  and  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  a  consistent  course  of 
action.  '*This  means  everlasting  life,  their 
talcing  in  knowledge  of  you,  the  only  true 
God,  and  of  the  one  whom  you  sent  forth, 
Jesus  Christ."— John  17:3,  New  World  Tr. 
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Applying  fhe  Scriptural  Rule 

iiTtr/"HAT  Are  'Jehovah's  Witnesses'?'' 

W  Under  this  heading  the  Church  of 
England  monthly,  ^%e  Sign,  in  its  Febru- 
ary, 1950,  issue,  had  the  following  to  say: 

"Tliis  strange  sect  was  founded  in  Amer- 
ica in  1872.  Its  members  believe  that  they 
alone  win  be  saved  and  all  others  damned. 
As  they  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  and  His  Resurrection,  it  is 
clear  that  they  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
as  a  Christian  body/' 

Whether  or  net  Jehovah's  witnesses  are 
''strange"  would,  it  seems,  all  depend  upon 
what  you  are  accustomed  to.  The  Athe- 
nians considered  the  message  that  Paul 
brought  them  as  strange.  (Acts  17:1S) 
And  as  for  their  being  founded  in  1S72,  the 
Bible  speaks  of  Christ  Jesus  as  the  faithful 
witness  (Revelation  1:5;  3:14);  shows  that 
the  Jews  were  witnesses  for  Jehovah  h-un- 
dreds  of  years  before  Christ  (Isaiah  43:10- 
12),  and  that  as  far  back  as  Abel  God  had 
his  witnesses  in  the  earth, — Hebrews  12:1. 

As  to  holding  that  all  others  are  damned, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  do  not  even  believe  in 
the  teaching  oJf  damnation  or  eternal  tor- 
ment Bather,  they  hold  that  the  ''wages 
ot  sin  Is  death",  and  that  it  is  life  eternal 
to  know  Jehovah  Gk)d  and  Jesus  Christ. 
(Romans  6:23;  John  17:3)  Yes,  they  even 
hold  out  hope  for  the  dead. — John  5:2S,  29; 
Acts  4:12;  24:15. 

The  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  brief  is 
that  there  are  three  Gods  in  one  God;  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  these  three  are  equal  in 
power,  substance  and  eternity. 
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The  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  is  to 
the  effect  that  Jehovah  God  is  One,  of 
whom  are  all  things;  and  that  he  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  inhabiting  eter- 
nity. (Deuteronomy  6:4,5?  Am.  Sta^i.Fer.; 
1  Corin thians  8:6;  Psalm  90 : 2 ;  Isaiah 
5T'.15>  On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that 
all  things  are  by  the  Son;  that  he  did  have 
a  beginning;  that  he  is  God's  only-begotten 
Son;  that  he  is  the  firstborn  of  every  crea- 
ture; and  that  he  is  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God-  (John  1:18;  Matthew 
16:16,17;  Cdlossians  1:15;  Revelation 
3:14)  Clearly  God  and  Christ  Jesus  are 
T\ot  cQual  as  regards  eternity. 

Unequivocal  also  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  that  God  and  Christ  Jesus  are 
npt  equal  in  other  respects,  Ck)d  showers 
blessings  upon  his  Son,  and,  as  Paul  states, 
the  greater  blesses  the  lesser.  (Hebrews 
1:9;  7:7)  God  sent  Jesus  into  the  world, 
and  surely  the  Sender  is  greater  than  the 
one  being  sent.  (John  17:3, 18, 25)  God  is 
the  head  of  Christ,  and  therefore  his  supe- 
rior, even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
churchy  and  therefore  heu  superior,  (1  Co- 
rinthians 11:3)  Jesus  worshiped  his  Fa- 
ther, Jehovah  God,  but  nowhere  do  we 
read  that  God  worshiped  his  Son.  (Mat- 
thew 4:8-10;  John  4:22-24)  Throughout 
eternity  Christ  Jesus  will  be  subject  to  his 
Father.  (1  Corinthians  15:24-28,  Douay) 
Also,  we  have  Jesus'  plain  declaration  on 
the  subject;  "My  Father  is  greater  than 
L'^-^ohn  14:28. 

And  what  about  the  tliird  **person"  of 
the  "holy  trinity",  the  "Holy  Ghost"?  In 
telling  of  the  heavenly  visions  he  saw  on 
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the  Isle  of  Patmos,  John  repeatwSly  speaks  on  the  torture  stake.  We  read  that  Jesus 

of  seeing  God  and  Christ  JesuB,  the  Lamb,  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  but  made 

but  never  tells  of  having  seen  the  "Holy  alive  in  the  spint  (I  Corinthiatis  15:42-45; 

Ghost".    (Revelation,  chapters  4  and  5;  1  Peter  3:18,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.)   He  laid 

7:9, 10)  If  the  '*Holy  Ghost"  is  equal  with  down  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  all.  (1  Timo- 

Jehovah  God  and  Christ  Jesus,  why  thus  thy  2:5,6)  Had  he  been  raised  in  that 

slight  him?  But  all  is  reasonable  and  con-  same  human  body  which  he  sacrificed  for 

sistent  when  once  we  understand  that  the  our  sins  he  would  have  had  no  offering  to 

holy  spirit  (obsoletely  rendered  "Ghost")  present  in   the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

is  God's  active  force  or  power  in  operation.  — John  1:29;  Hebrews  9:24-28. 
— Luke  3:22;  Acts  2:17,33,38,  A.  S.  V.         Then  how  do  we  understand  the  dlsap- 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "divin-  pearance  of  Jesus'  body  from  the  tomb, 

ity  of  Christ",  Jesus  was  both  human  and  and  his  appearing  in  human  form  after  his 

divine  while  a  man  on  earth.  However,  resurrection?  you  ask.  Without  doubt  Je- 

there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to  indi-  hovah  God  disposed  of  the  human  body  of 

cate  that  he  was  a  mixture  of  human  and  Jesus  in  the  tomb>  that  it  might  not  "see 

spirit,  a  hybrid,  as  it  were.  To  say  that  he  corruption".  The  bodies  he  appeared  in 

was  not  divine  but  merely  human  is  not  after  the  resurrection  were  materialized 

to  deny  that  God  was  his  Father,  but  for  each  occasion. 

merely  to  accept  the  Scriptural  testimony        That  Jesus  Christ  did  not  have  the  same 

that  he  divested  himself  of  his  spirit  qual-  body  after  his  resurrection  that  he  had  be- 

ities  and  glory  and  became  a  man.  (Philip-  fore  it  is  very  apparent  from  the  fact  that 

plans  2:7,  Diaglott)   His  life  was  trans-  repeatedly  his  followers  failed  to  recognize 

ferred  from  his  spirit  organism  to  the  him  imtil  they  saw  or  heard  some  familiar 

wombof  Mary.  Itwas  not  a  divine  creature  expression  or  action  on  his  part.   (John 

being  clothed  with  a  human  body,  Jesus  20:14-16;  21:4-12;  Luke  24:30,51)  Itwas 

was  made  flesh,  made  of  a  woman,  made  in  such  a  body  as  this  that  his  disciples 

laider  the  law. — John  1:14;  Galatians  4:4.  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven,  for  flesh  and 

Had  Jesus  been  Jehovah  God  he  could  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
not  have  died  for  man's  sins,  for  the  Al-  —Acts  1:9;  1  Corinthians  15:50. 
mighty  is  not  subject  to  death;  whereas  But  didn't  he  appear  in  the  same  body 
the  Scriptures  plainly  state  that  in  due  to  doubting  Thomas?  No,  he  merely  mate- 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,  that  he  rialized  in  a  similar  body  that  would  satis- 
was  dead  but  now  is  alive  forevermore.  fy  Thomas  that  his  Master  and  Lord  had 
(Romans  5:6;  Revelation  1:18)  Immortal-  actually  risen  from  the  dead,  that  he  was 
ity  and  the  divine  nature  were  his  reward  the  same  Jesus,  not  that  he  had  the  same 
for  faithfuhiess.~-Philip plans  2:9-11;  literal  body.— John  20:26-29. 
1  Timothy  6:16;  2  Timothy  1:10;  2  Peter  In  summing  up  we  can  readily  see  that 
1:4.  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity^  the  divinity 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  of  Christ  (prior  to  his  resurrection)  and 
the  dead,  Jehovah's  W'itnesses  most  cer-  the  resurrectioti  of  Jesus' hum&n  bd^y  are 
tainly  hold  that  Christ  Jesus  was  raised  not  the  teachings  whereby  to  identify  the 
from  the  dead.  (Matthew  28:6;  Luke  24:6;  true  Christian  organization.  In  fact,  just 
1  Corinthians  15:12-20)  But  it  is  neither  the  opposite  is  true.  Any  organization  hold- 
reasonable  nor  Scriptural  to  hold  that  he  ing  such  unscriptural  teachings  cannot  be 
was  raised  with  the  same  body  which  hung  considered  Christian, 
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Dope  Running — ^Trafficking  in  Human  Lives 


OUTLAWED  narcotics  are  smuggled 
throughout  the  world  by  boat,  plane, 
pack  animals,  and  every  conceivable  means, 
and  this  smuggling  provides  for  the  en- 
slavement of  countless  persons.  It  is  a 
traffics  in  human  lives  that  leads  to  vio- 
lence,   gang    warfare,    prostitution,    sex 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
trol the  destroyer.  National  laws,  customs 
inspections,  police  narcotic  squads,  and 
even  the  League  of  Nations  and  United 
Nations  have  fought  it.  When  Switzer- 
land's legal  requirements  for  heroin  were 
about  30  pounds  a  year  police  swooped 
down  on  factories  that  produced  7,000 
pounds  annually,  much  of  which  probably 
went  through  the  underground  to  Egypt, 
where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  In 
eight  years  the  Egyptian  government  im- 
prisoned 12,576  persons  for  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

News  reports  teUingof  the  capture  of 
dope  runners  show  the  vast  scope  of  their 
operations.  Heroin  worth  $1,147,500  was 
discovered  on  a  ship  in  New  York  harbor 
in  March,  1947.  A  million  dcJlIars'  worth 
of  opium  was  found  on  a  French  ship  there 
in  January,  1949;  and  in  1948  alone  SIO,- 
000,000  in  Illegal  drug  shipments  was 
ax^rfeYiffm8fi4  Va  "New  'S-Cj^k,.  K  tdsSiv:^  tx^- 
lars  in  heroin  was  found  among  the  pos- 
sessions of  a  man  who  died  on  a  United 
Airlines  plane  near  Los  Angeles  in  No- 
vember, 1948,  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  same  drug  was  foimd  hidden 
in  the  tail  assembly  of  an  Air  France 
plane  in  New  York  in  June,  194S.  In  Van- 
couver harbor  in  October,  1947,  eight  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  opium  was  discovered 
on  one  boat! 

If  these  amounts  are  founds  how  much 
more  gets  away?  Perhaps  even  the  report 
that  smuggled  dope  costs  the  United  States 


$28  minion  a  year  and  costs  Canada 

$80,000  a  day  is  an  underestimate! 

In  1948  it  was  estimated  that  the  world 
was  being  flooded  with  more  than  350  tons 
of  narcotics  annually,  and  this  is  sold  not 
by  the  pound,  nor  even  by  the  ounce,  but 
by  the  grain. 

G'S'WS,  iffiicrirt^es  sre  encoim'cerea  "in  try- 
ing to  stop  dope  smuggling,  because  a 
fantastically  small  quantity  of  it  has  enor- 
mous value.  When  dope  may  bring  from 
several  hundred  doUars  to  $2,500  for  each 
ounce,  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  can 
be  hidden  in  a  very  small  place.  Dope  has 
been  found  in  hoHowed-out  door  frames, 
under  loose  floor  boards,  in  lamp  bases  and 
tea  kettles.  Opium  has  been  found  in  the 
cord  of  a  sailor's  undergarments,  in  a  case 
of  fried  iish,  in  handkerchiefs.,  in  geoQla's. 
mouths,  and  in  other  inconceivable  places. 

Yet  the  efficiency  of  narcotics  officials 
drives  smugglers  ever  onward  in  their 
efforts  to  conceal  the  contraband  they  car- 
ry. Take,  for  example,  the  report  hi  the 
League  of  Nations  Opium  Section,  in  1939, 
that  Arabs  .smuggled  hashish  into  Egypt 
in  the  stomachs  of  worthless  old  camels. 
An  Egyptian  policeman  became  suspicious 
of  a  camel  when  its  Arab  owner  refused 
to  sell  it  for  $40,  The  camel  was  examined, 
HTii  Tin  Vis  stomac'n  ana  fhe  stomachs  of  18 
others  was  found  164  pounds  of  narcotics, 
valued  at  f6,560,  or  almost  $32,000!  Up 
to  80  pounds  of  hashish  (variously  called 
marijuana,  ganjah  and  Indian  hempj  has 
been  put  in  metal  tubes  and  forqed  down 
the  throats  of  these  beasts  before  they 
were  dj-iven  into  Egypt. 

When  guards  began  using  detectors  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  metal  tubes 
containing  hashish,  the  dope  runners 
switched  to  rubber  and  Isathsc  of^tsiDtvx^, 
to  escape  detection.  How  are  the  contain- 
ers removed  from  the  camel's  stomach? 
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The  camel  is  slai^htered,  of  course.  Its  life  $90,000  worth  of  heroin.  At  Laredo,  Texas, 

is  given  as  an  unwilling  sacrifice  to  the  customs  men  found,  in  a  Cadillac  regis- 

abominable  weed,  but  before  its  cargo  has  tered  in  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Mexi- 

run  its  course  even  human  sacrifices  may  can  Presidential  Security  Police,  a  secret 

be  demanded  by  it  in  the  form  of  horrible,  compartment  containing  $40,000  worth  of 

blood-chilling  crimes!  opium. 

In  New  York  city  in  1939  the  police  It's  an  ugly  mark  on  today's  world  that 
raided  an  entire  block  on  Sixty-second  and  trafficking  in  human  lives  is  so  widespread 
Sixty-third  streets  and  reported  finding  a  that  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  inmates 
"modern  catacomb"  with  secret  tunnels,  of  United  States  federal  prisons  were  con- 
hidden  passageways  and  sliding  doors  that  victed  under  the  narcotics  laws,  that  the 
formed  an  intricate  network  through  the  inhabitants  of  this  old  world  have  become 
dope-peddling,  vice-ridden  block.  Leong  so  degraded  that  they  choose  to  bec6me 
Sal  Lun's  dealings  in  heroin  in  New  York's  slaves  to  poisonous  w^eds  m  a  futile  at- 
Chinatown  would  make  an  excellent  back-  tempt  to  deaden  their  senses  to  this  world's 
ground  for  a  detective  thriller  story.  woes.  But  be  not  disheartened.  Look  up! 

Dope  runners  aiid  peddlers  are  often  re-  Dope  running  is  to  pass!  Man  will  no  longer 

spected  people  m  the  community.  A  man  deal  in  human  lives  or  wish  to  black  out 

described  as  "the  best-known  retail  drug  the  horrors  of  vvodd  conditions  when  God's 

trafficker  in  all  Egypt"  was  an  elder  in  the  Kingdom   blessings   soon    will   cover   the 

Greek  Church.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  earth,  for  then  this  old  world's  woes  will 

in  Montreal  was  among  those  arrested  in  be  replaced  with  abundant  blessings  from 

1949  after  the  Canadian  Mounties  seized  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 

How  INd  It  AU  Get  There? 

Have  you  ever  pondered  the  marvels  ot  creation  about  you?  the  majesty 
of  the  heavens,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  animals,  the  exquisite  form 
and  coloring  of  myriads  of  flowers  and  plants,  the  remarkable  adaptability 
of  the  earth  as  a  home  for  man?  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  you  that  all 
these  things  "just  happened"?  Where  did  they  come  fi'om?  How  long 
will  they  remain? 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  man  and  all  of  these  things 
about  him  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  what  the  future  holds.  If 
you  are  even  faintly  curious  you  will  profit  greatly  by  reading  the  64-page 
coloi'ed-cover  booklet  Evolution  versus  The  New  World,  The  facts  it  pre- 
sents are  comforting  and  enlightening.  Sent  postpaid  for  5c  a  copy. 
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Korf^»n  War 

^  The  Korean  sttuatiwi  grew 
^ven  more  critical  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  when  North 
Korean  troops  continued  to 
push  back  the  defenders*  Bat- 
tiefront  dispatches  were  grim. 
By  the  end  oi  July  the  invad- 
ers held  the  entire  West  coast, 
and  mopped  up  the  entire 
southwestern  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  while  U.  S*  and  U,  N, 
forces  tr[ed  to  hold  the  N^^rth 
Korean?  back  from  the  port 
city  of  Pusan  on  the  East 
coast,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
mass  evacuation  like  the  one 
at  Dunkirk  in  World  War  IL 
Troops  H-ere  under  orders  to 
hold  their  ground  or  die. 
North  Koreans  continued  to 
pour  southward,  and  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur'.s  j^taff  reported,  as  a 
"conservative"  estimate,  that 
37,500  communists  had  been 
killed  or  wounded-  Still  thoy 
rolled  t>r\ward.  One  oft^cer  can- 
didly said  that  the  communist 
troops  "beat  hell  out  of  us" 
and  grabbed  the  town  of  Chin- 
ju  with  one  of  the  l>est  air- 
fields in  Korea.  Reinforcements 
were  on  the  way  to  the  de- 
fenders, but  one  unnamed 
Washington  official  predicted 
that  a  major  counteroffeiisive 
in  Korea  nii^ht  have  to  be  put 
off  as   far  as  next  spring, 

€^>fnmetkts  and  Prcdletif^n^ 

on  War 

^  In  Washington  President 
TrumaJi  asked  congress  (7/19) 


16-31 

for  $10  billion  for  men  a^id 
equipnnent  for  Korea  and  to 
thwart  communist  aggression 
anywhere  else.  The  communist 
Doily  V/orker  in  New  York  ac- 
cused Truman  of  showing 
"readiness  to  convert  the  Ko- 
rean war  into  World  War  11V\ 
Bernard  M,  Baruchr  the  **elder 
stat€iman"j  testifying  bef(?re 
the  3ei\ate  Banking  Commit' 
tee  t7/26),  called  for  immedi- 
ate ;3ill-out  mobili2;ationp  includ- 
ing rationing  and  blanket 
price»  wage  and  rent  controls. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Reptil>li' 
can  adviser  to  the  U,  S»  Styte 
Department,  said  (7/31)  that 
he  did  not  believe  Soviet  ierid- 
ers  laad  decided  to  start  a  thii^d 
world  war,  although  they  are 
willing  to  run  greatly  in- 
creased risks, 

England  added  £100,000.000 
($280,000,000)  to  her  war  prep 
aratrons  (7/26),  and  (7/30) 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  told 
Britons  sitting  by  their  radios 
that  "the  fire  that  has  been 
started  in  Korea  may  burn 
down  your  house".  He  outlined 
the  necessity  of  increased  pro- 
duction, volunteer  service, 
guarding  against  the  enemy 
from  within,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  value  of  freedom, 
democracy,  justice  and  mor^l 
law. 

U,  N*  Pftiticipatlon  in  Korea 
^  The   U.N.    flag   was    fiown 
over    army    headquarters     in 
.^outh    Korea   on  July   16  for 


the  first  time.  Leaflets  printed 
both  in  English  and  Korean 
were  distributed,  stating,  "The 
United  Nations  has  appealed 
to  American  forces  in  Japan  to 

.assist  you  peace-loving  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of   Korea  in 

'  your  struggle  against  the  un- 
provoked aggression  from  the 
North.  We  shall  give  you 
every  support.  Be  steadfast.  Be 
calm.  Be  courageous,  Resist 
firmly.  Together  we  shall  drive 
the  aggressor  from  your  ter- 
ritory/' General  IVIacArthur  is- 
sued a  "United  Nations  Com- 
mand communique  No.  1'* 
(7/:25>,  inaugurating  a  new 
system  under  which  he  wUl  is- 
sue communiques  concerning 
U.  N^  directives  and  aflihated 
announcements.  Replies  to  the 
U.  U.  Security  Councirs  re- 
quest  for  member  nations  to 
supply  troops  brought  prom- 
ises for  about  27,000  men  from 
Australia,  the  United  King- 
dom, New  Zealand,  Turkey, 
and    Siam.    Some   nations   de- 

.dined  and  others  offerc^d  vari- 
oLis  types  of  a&sistance,  such 
as  officers  and  medical  aid, 

Kuftftian  Delegate  Back  in  U.N. 

^  The  Soviet  representative 
to  the  U,  N.  Security  Council, 
Jacob  A.  Malik,  advised  that 
he  would  take  his  turn  as 
Council  president  in  August, 
thereby  ending  his  walkout 
started  over  six  months  earli- 
er, on  January  13,  over  the 
Cov,\ncir3  refusal  to  expel  Na- 
tionalist China. 

''Fearft  Appeal" 

^  Sweden's  premier,  Tage  Er- 
Zander,  protested  (7/16)  the 
u&e  of  the  name  "Stockholm** 
in  connection  with  the  commu- 
nist *^peace  petition**  that  is 
being  circulated  around  tlxa 
world.  He  termed  It  the 
"brandishing  about  of  the 
name  of  our  capital  by  inter- 
oat  ional  communist  propagan- 
da", and  said  that  one  of  the 
main  points  oi  the  ''Stockholm 
Appear'  is  that  the  govern- 
ment which  first  used  \h^ 
atomic     bomb     committed     a 
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crime  against  humanity,  while 
Sweden  believes  that  aggrts- 
sion,  with  or  without  atortitc 
bombs,  Is  a  crime  against  Uu- 
manity, 

U.  S.  secretary  of  state  AcJie- 
son  charged  that  the  appeal  is 
"a  propaganda  trick  in  the 
spurious  'peace  offensive'  of 
the  Soviet  Union".  Violence 
has  brofeen  out  in  scatter^ 
places  over  the  signing  of  tVie 
appeal.  In  Western  Berlin, 
1,556  persons  from  the  East- 
ern (communist)  sector  wei:^ 
arrested  (7/18)  while  seeking 
signatures  to  it.  A  total  of  668 
of  the  1,556  fatted  prosecution 
tor  distribution  of  ilJegal  lit- 
erature. In  the  U.  S-  five  mil- 
lion signatures  were  sought. 
It  was  reported  that  100  mil- 
lion signed  in  Russia.  In  Den- 
mark 10,000  persons,  about  a 
tenth  of  the  signers,  recalled 
their  pledges,  stating^  that  they 
bad  signed  under  (atse  pre- 
tenses. 

Theocracy's  Increase  Assembly 

4»  The  Theocracy's  Increase 
Assembly  ot  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses opened  (V30)  in  Yan- 
kee Stadium,  New  YorJr,  with 
delegates  present  from  67 
countries.  The  first  day's  ?»t- 
tendance  was  79,247.  Much 
puhliclty  was  given  by  the 
press,  but  the  greatest  adver- 
tising was  done  by  the  thou- 
sands of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
who  personally  contacted  tlie 
residents  of  New  York,  offef- 
ing  them  the  Kingdom  mes- 
sage and  Inviting  them  to  the 
assembly. 

McCarthy  Confusion  CDntIiiu«s 

#  The  V,S.  Senate  accepted 
a  committee  report  (7/17) 
that  said  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's charge  that  there 
are  communists  in  the  State 
Department  is  a  fraud.  The 
Republicans  strictly  opposed 
the  reportj  saying  that  it  was 
a  whUewash,  "political'''  and 
"Insulting" ;  while  Senator 
Tydlngs,  a  democrat  who  head- 
ed the  Investigation,  accused 
McCarthy  of  perjury  and  said. 


"It  ought  to  make  Americas' 
blood  boil  that  they  have  been 
told  these  foul  charges."  Then 
(7/25)  McCarthy  accused  an- 
other member  of  the  State  DC' 
partment,  Edward  G.  Posnlak, 
of  being  a  communist. 

V.  S.  Draft  [ncreajwd 

^  Stepping  up  its  demands  for 
manpower,  the  arm}'  called  for 
50,000  men  in  September  (In- 
stead of  the  20,000  that  had 
previously  been  called  for), 
and  an  additional  50,000  in  Oc- 
tober, making  a  total  of  lOO,- 
000  to  be  drafted  in  two 
months.  Simultaneously  Presi- 
dent  Truman  extended  for  on& 
year  all  enlistments  of  per&ons 
now  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  army  added  six  months  to 
the  tours  of  duty  of  troops 
now  overseas. 

Twa  Alleged  Atom  Spies  Ileld 

4'  The  F.B.I.  swooped  down 
on  two  more  Americans  Who 
were  allegedly  invoiv^  in  the 
international  atomic  S^y  ring 
with  both  Dr,  KlauS  Fuchs, 
who  is  now  in  prison  in  Ehg- 
land,  and  the  confessed  espiO' 
nag?  agent  Harry  Gold.  Gold 
named  Abraham  Brothman  as 
his  one-time  associate  in  espio- 
nage activities  for  Russia. 
Brothman  and  an  associate, 
Miriam  Moskowitz,  were  ar- 
rested in  New  Jersey  {7/29). 

tiimrdiag  In  the  V.  S, 

^  "Scare"  buying  of  food  and 
other  items  was  prompted  in 
many  parts  of  the  U,  S.  by  the 
Korean  war.  Both  President 
Truman  (7/19)  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (7/22) 
st&ti^d  that  the  nation's  food 
supply  is  plentiful.  Many 
stores  and  wholesalers  took 
action  to  stop  hoarding,  and  in 
some  places  piclcet  lines  were 
planned  by  unions,  not  against 
the  stores,  but  against  the  cus- 
tomers who  could  cause  artifi- 
cial shortages  by  panic  buying. 

150  Million  Live  in  U,  S. 

■^  The  Census  Bureau  tenta- 
tively placed  the  population  of 


the  U.  S.  at  150,520,198,  an  in- 
crease of  almoftt  19  million 
since  1&40.  New  Yoric  State 
still  stood  In  flrst  place,  ^th 
California  passing  Pennsylva' 
nia  to  become  second  in  popu- 
lation. 

Mucken^de  King  Dies 
^  Former  Canadian  prime 
minister  IViackenzle  King  died 
at  his  home  near  Ottawa 
(7/22)  at  the  age  of  75.  Before 
resigning  in  1948  he  had  been 
prime  minister  for  nearly 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years, 
longer  than  any  other  prime 
minister  in  Britlsli  Common- 
wealth history. 

Big  steal  Unsuccessful 

<$>  Sentences  totaling  80  years 
in  prison  we  re  im  posed  on 
four  men  in  New  York  (7/18) 
who  were  implicated  in  a  plot 
to  steal  $3  million  from  the 
Cuban  national  ti^asury  and 
substitute  counterfeit  U.  S. 
money, 

VIoleno*  In  Guatemala 

^  Revolution  seemed  near  in 
Guatemala  from  July  19  to  26. 
A  daily  one-minute-of-silence 
campaign  for  the  resignation 
of  President  Juan  Jo8§  Ar^va- 
lo  flared  into  violence.  A  state 
of  siege  was  declared  by  the 
president,  and  constitutional 
guarantees,  including  the  right 
of  assembly,  were  suspended. 
University  students  went  on 
strike,  and  were  followed  by 
professional  and  commercial 
men.  The  strike  was  ended  by 
the  army,  and  Juan  Jos^  Ar§- 
valo  survived  the  2sth  attempt 
against  his  legime  in  his  five 
ye&rs  In  o^ce. 

Unpopular  Belgian  King 

^  The  Social  Christian  (Cath- 
olic) party  in  Belgium  had 
won  an  absolute  majority  in 
Parliament,  and  they  insisted 
on  the  return  of  Leopold  III  as 
king.  His  foes  left  tbe  assem- 
bly before  the  vote,  saying^ 
"You  wilt  stay  alone,  to,  take 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
disastrous    decisions    In    hls- 
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tory."  When  exiled  I^eopoW  re- 
turned to  Belgium  (7/22),  vio- 
lence broke  out.  Less  than  300 
yards  {rotn  thd  pala^t^e  tlote?4 
shouted  "Leopold  to  the  gal- 
lows!" Elsewhere  there  >vas 
wild  rlotli^g.  ClvlV  war  Impend- 
ed. Leopold  announced  that  he 
would  delegate  his  powers  to 
his  19-year-old  son,  when  the 
youth  reaches  21  year?  of  eg&- 
Leopold's  foes  had  previously 
indicated  that  they  would  ac- 
cept Prince  Baudouin  as  king". 

Fries  Ooutrota  in  Finland 

■^  Price  controls  \wcre  realoted 
In  Finland  (7/29)  in  a  fight 
against  the  growing  inflation 
in  that  land  since  the  controls 
were  abolished  a  year  ago. 
The  price  controls  cover  m^ny 
consumer  goods  such  as  milk, 
bread,  meat,  furniture,  electric- 
ity, along  with  barber  shops, 
shoe  repair  shops,  and  other 
aervuMs. 

Enalav^Djent  of  Lithuanians 

•^  A  former  Lithuanian  diplo- 
mat, Vaclovas  Sfdzlkauskas, 
reported  on  hl»  arrival  in  N^w 
York  (7/17)  that  500,000  per- 
sons, comprislne  one-sixth  of 
the  prewar  population  of  his 
tiny  country  on  the  Baltic  sea, 
have  been  banished  to  Soviet 
labor  camps  in  Siberia. 

Serb*  Stas«  Unusual  Protest 

^  Peasants  in  Yugoslavia 
staged  Xhe  greatest  protest 
demonstratian  ever  allowed  1" 
an  Eastern  European  commu- 
nist country  when  between  500 
and  600  Serbs  marched  in  ^.n 
orderly  manner  into  Belgrade 
17/23^  to  protest  alleged  ex- 
cessive taxation  by  their  local 
communist  leaders.  They  (par- 
ried no  signs  or  banners,  but 
these  stubbornly  independent 
peasants  were  deadly  serious 
when  they  tramped  in  to  pre- 
sent their  protest  petition  at 
the  office  ot  the  premier  of  the 
Republic  of  Serbia. 

Food  Shartftge  In  Hungfary 
•^  A  severe  shortage  of  f(>od 
is  plaguing  Hungarian  cities, 
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according  to  reports  from 
Budapest  Supplies  of  tneat, 
milk  and  butter  are  about  30 
^KTcent  below  twrmaL,  ^nd  pcv 
tatoes,  vegetables,  and  even 
Irult  have  been  hard  to  And, 
whtle  they  art  \is\iany  p^tnt^ 
ful  during  this  season, 

Floods  and  Famine  in  China 

^  Wide-scale  mobilizatio/i  to 
fight  the  threat  of  floods  in 
North  and  Central  China  "^as 
reported  In  July.  Famine  con- 
ditions are  still  prevalent,  and 
apparently  the  Peiping  regime 
IS  trying,  to  tot^ataW  new  ^s- 
astera.  It  was  reported  from 
Shanghai  that  the  1949-50  fam- 
ine was  not  as  bad  as  the 
great  famine  of  1931,  yft  it 
affected     40     million     peop]e. 

Japanese  War  Prisoners 

^  The  Soviet  Union  bluntly 
informed  the  U.S.  that  the 
matter  ol  Sapatveie  ^sax  prtB- 
oners  in  Russia  had  been  "ex- 
hausted in  full",  accortiihg  to 
the  Moscow  radio  (7/16).  On 
June  9  the  Moscow  radio  had 
said  that  only  nine  wa.r  prison- 
ers had  remained  in  Russia 
for  medical  treatment,  an*3 
that  971  were  turned  over  to 
the  Chinese  communists.  This 
is  in  contraEt  with  the  Japa- 
nese government's  insistence 
that  300,000  war  prisoHefS 
have  not  been  repatriated- 

Burnvefie  Etebel^  FoUed 

^  Near  Rangoon,  Burma,  ^00 
Karen  rebels  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  isolate  the  city  (7/31)- 
They  captured  four  towns  on 
the  Rangoort-Mandalay  rail 
line,  but  the  rebels  walked  in- 
to an  army  trap  and  after  five 
hours  of  fighting  they  had  to 
withdraw,  leaving  more  than  & 
third   of  their  number  dead. 

Strife  in  IVIalaya 

■$>  During  the  past  two  years 
the  toll  taken  by  the  strife  Ln 
Malaya  has  been  1,282  terror- 
ists killed,  with  445  pplice 
wounded  and  406  pohce  killed. 
Additionally,  965  civilians  Have 


been  killed,  570  wounde<l  A^d 
310  reported  mig^Eng,  At'cord- 
Ing  to  a  government  cojnmu- 
niqu^  l&fiued  Juiy  ZL 

New  Oovernment  for  indiHQeMla 

^  A  new  strongly  qentr&Hzed 
government  to  unify  the  Indo- 
nesian islands  and  repla<;e  the 
dual  governments  of  Jakarta 
and  Jogjakarta  was  approved 
July  20.  It  Is  to  be  formally  set 
up  August  17.  Its  seat  w*ll  be 
at  Jakarta  and  President  Su- 
karno will  remahi  the  chief  of 
state.  The  unification  ends  a 
cavft'pa.igTi  to  bring  the  orJfi^nal 
16  island  states  under  on0  gov- 
ernment. The  ^0-ye^r^ld 
Dutch  colonial  army  in  Indo- 
nesia was  disbanded  t7/25) 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands' regular  army  In  Indone- 
sia were  concluded.  A  few 
days  later  (7/28)  the  Indone- 
sian government  reported  that 

Moluccan  islands  and  occupied 
them,  sufTering  only  a  "few 
dozen"  casualties,  although 
facing  well-armed  opposiiJon. 

Vblcano  Erupts  In  Alaska 

<%>  A  long-dormant  volcatiC>»  the 
8,900-foot  Mount  Pavloff.  on 
the  Alaskan  peninsula,  blew 
QfC  C7/31),  sfindiug  a.  fi^^^^Vr 
dous  cloud  of  flame  and  ash 
up  thousands  of  feet, 

Rocket-on-Bocket  Succesflf"' 

^  With  the  sound  at  a  thun- 
derclap a  German  V-2  rocket 
rose  from  the  ground  'm  Flori- 
da n/24),  and,  in  a  burst  of 
orange  flame,  it  rose  from  a 
resting  position  to  1.000  miles 
an  hour  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. Ten  tons  of  fuel  was  con- 
sumed in  a  minute.  Ttien  a 
smaller  rocket,  the  "Wac  Cor- 
poral", separated  from  the  V-2 
and  shot  away  on  its  own-  The 
speed  of  the  smaller  missile 
was  described  as  "the  sum  of 
the  two  rockets",  or,  according 
to  private  estimates,  possibly 
5,000  miles  an  hour,  The  test 
was  described  as  the  first  suc- 
cessful horizontal  flight  of  a 
guided  long-range  missile. 
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New  World  Translation 

At  last>  the  book  you  have  longed  for  is  off  the  press:  The 
■■^■^■■■^^^^^■"       New  World  Transiation  of  the  Christian  Greek  Scriptures! 

Into  its  writing  have  gone  many  years  of  careful  research. 
It  is  an  entirely  new  translation,  written  in  modem  Eng- 
Ush  but  without  sacrificing  accuracy  of  Expression,  Now 
you  may  have  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  all  of  their  force 
and  purity!  Bound  in  green  leatherette,  the  New  World 
Translation  measures  ly  x  4|"  x  J".  Large,  readable  type, 
copious  cross  references,  chain  references  on  over  1,000  dif- 
ferent words  and  expressions,  footnotes,  an  appendix  and 
other  features  combine  to  make  the  New  World  Translation 
the  outstanding  translation  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  Avail- 
able for  only  $1-50  postpaid, 

^^This  MeaA$  Everlasting  Life^^ 

is  a  new  320-page  book  and  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
New  World  TraTislaiion.  Drawing  its  theme  from  John 
17:3,  NWj  this  book  is  "dedicated  to  the  unsectarian  edu- 
cation of  all  people  of  good  will  in  the  requirements  for 
everlasting  life  in  the  righteous  new  world  now  at  hand". 
Throughout  its  30  chapters  are  Scripture  references  taken 
from  11  different  Bible  translations.  To  aid  in  study,  the 
tiook  features  a  question  on  each  paragraph  and  an  index 
to  scriptures  cited  or  quoted.  "Thifi  Means  Everlasting  Life" 
contains  numerous  colored  illusti'allons  and  is  attractively 
bound  in  cardinal  red,  and  gold  embossed  title.  The  pub- 
lishers' edition  is  now  available  at  50c  per  copy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  forward  your  order  for  these  two  new 
and  indispensable  volumes.  Both  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $2. 


WATOHTOWER  TIT  ADAMS  ST.  BROOKLYN  J,  N.  Y. 

Ploase  send  me  the   new  pLibllcatlons  [  have  cliiecksd.  beluw 
n  The  New  World  Trauitlation  of  the  Christiarf  Greek  Ecriptwrfs  and   "Thin  Meann  Everlastino  lAfe",  for  w^fch 

$2  is  enclosed, 
n  Thp  Ubw  Wnrld  Trannltition,  for  which  $1.50  Is  enclosed. 
Q  "This  Means  Eve»'to*fiirp  Hfe"^  lor  which  bOc  is  enclosed. 

Name Street 

Oty , Zone  No State ,.. 
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CATHOLICISM'S  CRUSADES 

— Past  «nd  Present 


The  Rising  lide  of  Crixtie 

"in  the  last  days  critical  times  hard  to  deal  with  will  be  here 


International  Assembly 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

Held  at  Yankee  Stadium,  New  York,  July  30  to  August  6 


The  Better  Half- Which? 

An  analysis  diat  leads  to  a  correct  answer 
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THE    MISSION    OF    T«I3    JOUR14AL 

HeWB  Ksaroal  Hiat  ate-  Able  io  Jutfi  ^u  cwaJu  {«  JiiA  vlM  tssues 
of  Otti;  times  irtaid:  l»  UAMf>sr«i3  li^  cvAnonliip  oaA  Kt£ib  iDtei:¥*ls. 
'^Awokel"  hu  i^  i£ttei%  It  rvcDdnlzEd  focta^  facctf  ^act0«  Is  firee  te 
{■uHifK  facfts.  li  u  not  boufKl  bv  poulic&l  afrnbiUonf  or  oblldn-t^onf:  it  it 
UAfyajnpcred  hy  edve^ftisBt^  vvhaae  -taea  oitui  oat  be  ito^ea  an;  ii  it 
unpreJudlMd  hy  iraditicaaX  Crtedi.  Tlilfl  |flUrftRl  keaps  Itadf  free  that 
it  may  Apeak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  no^  aIniH  Hi  freedom,  it 
tnaintcibu  .Integrity  to  truth, 

"Aw«ka  r'  ujes  tha  regular  news  chflnnelfl,  but  Js  no*  dependent  OH 
^httn,  1*3  Crtvn  ecu-ceapandm-ts  are  on  all  £h>ntpfie.n-tHt  In  kcotzb  of  nntLonK. 
From  the  four  twrners  of  the  eaAb  thfilr  uncansored,  on-the^eceae» 
rep<^rtfl  come  to  you  -tlii-ou^h  these  columns.  Thla  Jcurnol's  viewpoint 
tf  not  narrow,  but  }>  intemuiionai.  It  is  reiA  ifi  many  nations,  In  many 
tanduades,  by  per-iions  of  all  a^as.  Through  l-ts  piagca  many  fields  of 
kflowled^  pMS  In  review— jJOv&itTLtn ant,  CDnnnBrce,  rcU^lon^  hifitOiy, 
JBoJraphyi  tfrfence,  floCiel  conditiCfBfl,  natural  v*-cwnicr& — whyj  Its  OOVe^ 
aje  is  a«  br':^ad  ^  Ul€  ? AirtH  And  as  hl^  elS  tlie  heavens. 

"Avr^e J"  pJedlgias  ilxzlf  te  righieeug  principtegt  to  expeeia^  ^AScn 
foas  and  3ul>tla  d^n^i^i  to  championmO  it^i^^iTi.  for  all,  to  ocprnf^rtlfi^ 
motimers  and  vtfvndthenin^  thosa  i^lshearteried  fay  the  failui-e«  ttf  a 
dtlinguent  WOfld,  reSedin^  Bui-e  b,?pe  for  the  istabllflhrnant  of  a  right- 
«jus  New  World. 

Get  acquflitite^i  with  "Awakcl"  K^*p  a-wai^  by  reading  "Awttte!" 

WASTCHTOWTtn   BIBTjE   AN'IV   TllA[:r   SiOCIElTT,   INC, 
111  Adams  Street  UroaTrljn  1,  W.  >.,   U.  S.  A. 

K.  H.  KHo-Rft,  rt-eriJan*  QaitfT  lariraE,  iocTdftrwv 

PrJntlnif  ttlLI  liiu*;    AID^DDll  Flv4   C>rf>    R.   -gofiy 


liuwufn  im  ttklth   thh  ^^idii   li   patinhpi: 

wa/raiiire^V    BisJiiiii    fflnmii.    JftUJiM.    Iivtt**. 

ifiHiEIili,  UKniJrjiUi. 
iHScte  I'tirli  JiiJifcrlpiKin  Ihtt 

An>lcp.  I-?-,  lITAJ^migt.,  BrailUfn  1.  W.T,  |i 

AKlnlla^  11  ]tF[i«tiHii  ki.,  (mji'QiniiljI.  n  S.IV,  Ci 

EanUdk,  tV  imr  An-..  TimoLii  3,  IHMEIO  J] 

Cniluiv.  !i<  JV>iTH  Tnrrut.  L^ia^vn,  11.  J  e^ 

i^ith  iiMu,  e'ii  itx\M.  amM.  out  iMm  ei 


W  M  «*W**»i  «*.*  m&iSari  fri  ftiMruairtr 
mh  ilrlln^TT  of  iiSK^,  BnuluiuiEii  en  ILinvLlll  U 
BmiKbii  rntll  K^ijtrL'i   vturt  us  Ma  U.  inrtvi. 

»tte  in  OIK'rcil  rnnlrfrt  an  hnr.  iWd  In  Inrsi 
cwrrnnr  Halln  if  uilntlM  I  jILIl  nunn]  ij|ui|.| 
Li  siDl  lL  Jra^L  titil  BUHI  E«T1C^  JUlKfrtStliiiL  a- 
jilrti.   rhuU  'tr  iiartu  iibrb  «fnl  la  aili-  {S» 


XnUml  U  MOng-rlnn   niUv  >L  SniMt^,  H.  v..   AtL  cf  Hutb   3.   ^arS.     EYtatM  In  U_  jj.  j^. 
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Catholicism's  Crusades — Past  and  Present 


To  THE  battlefield  of  a  "holy"  war  this 
twentieth-century  world  is  being  mer- 
cilessly driven.  As  if  the  groaning  popula- 
tion of  the  war-battered  old  earth  had  not 
sustained  enough  violence  and  bloodshed, 
aggression  and  oppression^  suffering  and 
ruthl^s  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
more  is  demanded  by  modem  religious 
crusaders  of  the  atomic  age*  Apparently 
the  soil  is  not  yet  fertile  for  the  planting 
of  the  seeds  of  peace.  Nor  will  it  be  until 
untold  millions  more  of  earth's  humanity 
are  offered  on  the  altar  of  false  reKgion 
to  pacify  whatever  strange  godff  it  serves. 
The  present  crisis  is  not  altogether  un- 
like  a  situation  of  some  SOO  years  ago, 
when  a  similar  cry  of  "holy-  war"  rang 
throughout  Christendom.  If  today's  West- 
em  democracies  contemplate  such  a  cajn- 
paign,  let  them  at  least  consider  the  effect 
a  series  of  "holy  wars"  had  on  Western 
Europe  of  nearly  a  millennium  ago.  The 
chief  propagandist  for  the  crusades  would 
be  the  same  both  then  and  now,  Roman 

Catholicism' 

Yes,  Catholicism.  But  do  not  permit  this 
to  cause  alarm  on  your  part.  Entirely  with- 
out malice  and  prejudice  it  is  stated,  to 
enable  the  honest^hearted  person  to  act  to 
safeguard  himself.  Do  not  forget  that 
those  who  suffered  the  greatest  in  expendi- 
tures of  life  and  limb  in  the  crusades  of 
the  past  were  the  obedient  adherents  of 
this  religion.  Those  ^numbering  the  most' 
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casualties  were  neither  the  infidels,  Mos- 
lems, Turks  nor  Jews,  no,  but  the  Catholic 
people.  It  only  follows  that  it  will  not  be 
different  in  a  similar  campaign  if  under- 
taken in  our  time.  Should  it  not,  therefore, 
behoove  all^  and  especially  those  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  examine  the  crusades 
of  Catholicism,  both  in  the  past  and  the 
present?  It  does;  and  none  who  are  fair- 
minded  and  sincere  have  any  reason  to 
hesitate  at  such  an  investigation* 

Purpose  of  Crusades 

The  crusades  of  the  past  were  a  series 
of  wars  undertaken  from  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, professedly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering  the  land  of  Palestine  from  domina- 
tion by  the  Turks  and  the  Mohammedans, 
This  was  demanded  to  liberate  sacred 
shrines  and  to  atone  for  injury  to  * 'Chris* 
tian"  pilgrims.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
which  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  truly 
states  "were  not  a  notion  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  church'',  had  become  very  fre- 
quent at  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  opinion  then  almost  univer- 
sally accepted,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  induced  vast  numbers  of  the 
people  to  sell  aU  their  possessions  in  Eu- 
rope and  set  out  for  the  **HoIy  Land", 
there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 

These  pilgrimages  the  Arabs  protected 


as  long  as  they  remained  the  masters  of 
Palestine,  but  the  situation  changed  in  the 
year  1075,  when  the  Seliiil?ian  Turks  con- 
quered the  country.  The  pilgrims  then 
were  wantonly  insul  ted,  oppressed  and 
even  massacred  as  their  sanctuaries  were 
profaTied  and  their  worship  interi-upted. 
On  their  return  to  Europe  {those  tliat  did 
return)  the  lamentable  accounts  which 
they  recited  went  far  toward  fanning  into 
flames  the  feelings  which  hitherto  hg.d  not 
heen  awakened  in  sufficient  strength.  How- 
ever, the  idea  of  an  armed  host  by  which 
to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  oppressors 
had  already  dawned  upon  the  mind  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  He  had  addressed  let- 
ters to  all  the  rulei's  of  Europe,  inviting 
them  to  make  war  against  the  Turks.  How- 
ever, Gregory  was  obliged  to  defer  the 
projected  enterprise,  as  more  pressing  in- 
terests arose  to  claim  his  attention, 

But  Gregory  had  been  dead  only  ten 
years  when  his  successor,  Urban  IT,  con- 
voked the  Council  of  Clermont  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  1095.  Supported  by  13  arch- 
bishops. '225  bishops  and  400  mitred  prel- 
ates in  attendance,  he  found  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  for  holding  back  in 
this  "holy"  war.  History  records,  although 
not  universally  so,  that  this  was  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  rabble-rousing  of  one 
Peter  the  Hermit  (of  Amiens),  who.  with 
letters  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to 
(he  pope  and  the  princes  of  the  European 
sovereignties,  had  traversed  with  speed 
and  success  portions  of  the  countries  of 
Italy,  France  and  Germany,  preaching 
everywhere  with  excessive  vehemence  the 
profanation  of  the  sacred  places  and  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  poor  pilgrims 
in  Palestine,  from  vyhich  he  had  returned. 
Armed  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope 
and  with  his  encouragement  and  blessing, 
it  was  said  to  prove  no  difTicult  task  for 
Peter  1o  impart  to  others  the  fanaticism 
with  which  he  was  hiniself  animaled. 


Underway  with  Preliminary  Slaughter 

Whether  the  story  of  the  hermit's  suc- 
cess in  rousing  the  peoples  of  Europe  is 
true  or  grossly  exaggerated,  It  is  nonethe- 
less to  be  seen  that  as  Urban  ascended  a 
towering  platform  at  Clermont  his  speech 
was  directed  to  an  audience  well  prepared 
and  impatient.  Long  before  he  had  reached 
his  conclusion  the  shout  of  the  thousands 
assembled  interrupted  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  with  one  voice  they  exclaimed:  "It  is 
the  will  of  God!  It  is  the  will  of  God!" 
Those  words  were  made  the  battle-cry  as 
the  council  unanimously  resolved  on  the 
"holy"  war.  The  pope  declared,  and  he  was 
hacked  in  this  decree  by  all  the  other 
princes  of  the  churcli  present,  that  all  who 
should  enroll  in  the  sacred  militia  would 
enjoy  plenary  indulgence  and  obtain  re- 
mission of  all  their  sins. 

Thus  was  sanctioned  the  mighty  cam- 
paign which  eventually  hurled  the  forces 
of  medieval  Christendom  against  the  un- 
believers of  the  East.  The  pope  himself 
was  solicited  to  ijecome  the  head  of  the 
sanctihed  warriors,  but  this  position  he 
adroitly  declined.  The  bishop  of  Puy  he 
named  to  represent  him  as  apostolic  legate 
with  the  array. 

Other  motives  than  religious  ones  in- 
fluenced many  crusaders,  for  assumption 
of  the  cross  opened  prison  doors,  dis.solvod 
debts,  hid  the  guilty  njid.  in  all,  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Bui  tehind  if  nil  was 
the  driving  force  of  a  blind  religious  obses- 
sion. Subject  and  prince,  master  and  slave, 
clergy  and  laity— all  seemed  to  have  no 
other  duty  to  perform  than  that  of  defend- 
ing their  religion  with  sword  in  hand. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
year  1095  that  the  Council  of  Clermont 
was  held.  The  departure  date  for  the  cru- 
saders to  set  oil  for  Constantinople  as  a 
base  for  operations  had  been  fixed  a?  Au- 
gust 15, 1096.  However,  only  a  few  months 
of  the  intei-vai  had  passed  when  the  hermit 
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Peter  assumed  the  task  of  leading  to  Pales- 
tine a  motley  mob  of  more  than  60,000 
men  and  women.  And  what  a  sight  they 
were!  Women  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
warriors;  old  age  was  to  be  seen  with  in- 
fancy; riches  next  to  misery;  while  on  all 
sides  resounded  the  war-cry,  "It  is  the  will 
of  God!" 

In  several  separate  divisions,  including 
some  of  the  most  stupid  and  savage  refuse 
of  the  people,  they  rushed  on  toward  their 
goal,  hesitating  occasionally  to  slaughter 
the  Jews  encountered  en  route.  A  few  thou- 
sand under  Peter  finally  reached  Constan- 
tinople. Thereafter,  flinging  themselves 
headlong  against  the  Turks,  they  became 
easy  prey  in  a  trap  prepared  for  them,  and 
only  a  pyramid  of  bones  remained  to  teU 
their  story  to  those  who  were  to  follow. 

The  First  Crusade 

The  much-lauded  heroes  and  leaders 
were  not  the  great  kings  and  emperors  of 
Europe,  but  were  princes  of  a  second  or- 
der. They  were  most  notably  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  the  main  body  marched  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon-  After  encountering 
many  entanglements  and  difficulties  with 
the  Greeks,  the  crusaders,  numbering  into 
the  hundreds  of  Uiousands,  proceeded  to 
do  battle  with  the  Turks.  The  siege  of  Nice, 
the  battle  of  Dorylaeum,  and  the  siege  of 
Antiocb  which  followed,  are  all  detailed  in 
the  pages  of  history,  and  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  here  extensively  recount  these 
bloody  eneoujiters.  The  carnage  was  hor- 
rible in  both  camps  and  the  indescribable 
sufferings  of  the  foolhardy  and  intem- 
perate "holy  crusaders"  proved  fatal  to 
thousands. 

Eventually,  in  Uie  year  1099,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  powerful  host  of  an  esti- 
mated 600,000  came  in  view  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  and 
savage  bearers  of  the  cross.  The  slaughter 


which  then  ensued  was  so  complete  that 
the  blood  of  the  slain  gushed  down  the 
streets  in  literal  rivers.  The  gory  brutality 
and  butchery  which  continued  for  three 
days  saw  the  hacked  and  hewn  bod'os  of 
men,  women  and  children  tossed  together 
in  heaps  when  the  massacre  came  to  an 
end.  The  helpless  Jews  the  crusaders  had 
disposed  of  by  burning  alive  in  the  syna- 
gogue. 

The  First  Crusade  had  ended  in  appar- 
ent success.  Rulership  passed  quickly  from 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  among  numerous  oth- 
er crusaders  and  their  descendants.  But 
the  conquests  and  fortunes  of  the  cross- 
bearers  of  Catholicism  finally  'collapsed. 
The  city  of  Edessa  fell  to  the  Moslems,  and 
this  was  the  event  that  called  for  the 
preaching  in  the  West  for  another  crusade. 

The  adverse  experiences  of  the  First 
Crusade  had  imparted  little  if  any  instruct 
tion  to  an  obstinate  Europe.  For  that  mat- 
ter, neither  would  those  which  were  to 
follow,  as  more  than  six  successive  gener- 
ations rushed  over  the  open  precipice  be- 
fore them.  Possessing  or  recovei^ing  a  cold 
tombstone  two  thousand  miles  distant 
seemed  to  hold  an  attraction  as  men  of 
every  clime  staked  their  lives  and  fortunes 
on  the  desperate  adventure.  In  the  200- 
year  period  after  the  Council  of  Clermont 
new  emigrations  of  warriors  were  con- 
tinually produced,  but  the  seven  foremost 
crusades  were  not  excited  without  the  au- 
tbdrity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  popes  of 
Catholicism  and  their  obedient  sei'vants. 

Succeeding  Crugades 

Although  much  time  and  space  could 
be  used  in  detailing  these  many  "holy" 
enterprises  of  religion,  the  pattern  of  them 
all  is  at  once  seen  to  be  of  similar  cut. 
The  end  of  the  Second  Crusade  saw  the 
land  of  Palestine  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moslems  under  their  brilliant  military 
commander,  Saladin,  who  on  more  than 
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one  occasion  proved  to  be  a  man  of  much 
higher  character  than  the  treacherous  cru- 
saders. After  the  Third  Crusade  failed  to 
rend  Palestine  from  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
the  fourth  proved  no  more  successful.  The 
Fifth  Crusade  was  diverted  front  its  orig- 
inal purpose  altogether  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
bloody  cross-bearers  did  not  even  reach  the 
borders  of  the  land  which  they  set  out  to 
deliver.  The  head  of  the  church  at  Rome 
had  hoped  by  this  engagement  to  reconcile 
the  Eastern  with  the  Western  Church,  but 
this  too  resulted  in  utter  failure  as  the  gulf 
became  vastly  greater  and  dislike  convert- 
ed to  bitter  hatred. 

Perhaps  it  was  left  for  the  "Children's 
Crusade"  of  the  year  1212  to  expose  utter- 
ly the  religious  fanaticism  that  ruled  the 
period.  This  expedition  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  who  set 
out  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Franco 
and  Germany  without  jeaders,  guides  or 
provisions.  As  only  could  be  expected, 
these  teen-agers,  who  numbered  upward  of 
fifty  thousand,  soon  fell  into  deplorable 
suffering  and  those  few  who  did  not  perish 
were  sold  into  captivity  by  crafty  slave 
merchants.  Few  if  any  ever  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  fewer  still  arrived  at  the 
gates  ot  Jerusalem. 

A  Sixth  Crusade  was  crowned  with  the 
only  sign  of  success  witnessed  since  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  first  cam- 
paign. Howevej',  strange  as  it  is  to  relate, 
the  one  who  gained  the  most  for  Catholi- 
cism's cause  since  the  First  Cru&ade,  the 
Roman  emperor,  Frederick  II,  accom- 
plished such  exploits  after  being  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  for  not  doing  so 
sooner,  and  he  received  no  honors  nor 
commendation  for  his  labors. 

The  crusading  fires  were  dying  now  as 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  spent  them- 
selves and  brought  to  untimely  graves 
more  multitudes  of  misled  fanatics  and  in- 


nocents. At  the  close  of  the  thirtee^^th  cen- 
tury and  after  200  years  of  sanctified 
bloodshed  the  land  of  Palestine,  termed  by 
the  crusaders  the  "Holy  Land",  was  lost 
entirely  to  fiie  Moslems.  However,  then  no 
grief  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic  peo- 
ples of  Europe  as  it  had  a  century  and 
more  earlier.  Pojje  Nicholas  IV  and  his 
successors  did  endeavor  to  fan  the  fire  to 
inspire  and  revive  the  "holy  wars";  but, 
fan  though  they  did,  they  could  not  create 
the  flame. 

Results  of  the  Crusades 

Today,  hundreds  of  years  removed  from 
these  ancient  crusades  of  Catholicism,  one 
can  rationally  consider  their  result.  What 
was  actually  gained  by  all  ti^ese  cruel  and 
bloody  wars?  Was  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity Advanced  thereby?  Was  the  light  of 
Christ's  gospel  spread  to  other  lands  and 
territories?  And  did  more  people  come  to 
know  the  blessings  the  gospel  brings? 
Brush  aside  the  glamorous  whitewash  of 
many  treated  history  books  for  a  moment 
and  consider. 

The  crusaders,  though  blessed  as  they 
were  by  the  Vatican,  lost  almost  all  of 
their  campaigns  with  the  infidels  and  final- 
ly lost  ail  of  Palestine,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  innocent  and  deceived 
lay  silent  in  the  dust  as  gruesome  testi- 
mony of  the  end  of  that  religious  road. 
True,  Catholicism  prospered  and  expanded 
and  benefited  greatJy  in  power  by  these 
her  "holy  wars",  but  the  cause  of  genuine 
Christianity  suffered  untold  losses,  as 
thousands  learned  to  associate  with  their 
conception  of  Christianity  the  most  cor- 
rupt, immoral,  degenerate,  cruel  and  vi- 
cious murderers.  If  this  was  the  effect 
which  Christianity  had  on  its  advocates 
they  preferred  to  remain  infidels.  We  skip 
now  such  subsequent  religious  holocausts 
as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (161S-1648),  fo- 
mented by  the  Hierarchy  and  her  Jesuits, 
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..  to  consider  more  current'  Catholic  cru- 
sades. A  feeling  of  di^ust  not  unlike  that 
pf  past  generations  overcomes  those  who 
today  otKerve  Rome's  crusading  antics  and 
her  dnister  motives. 

Modern  Crusades 

Impossible!  Incredible!  Unbelievalrie! 
These  are  the  responses  of  many  persons 
as  the  prospects  of  this  modem  religious 
war  are  proffered  by  the  well-informed. 
Certainly  the  rulers  and  ruled  today  could 
not  be  induced  and  swayed  by  a  twentieth- 
century  Peter  the  Hermit  or  Pope  Urban  n, 
,  could  they?  Could  they?  With  mounting 
Catholic  political  reverses  the  heat  and 
fervor  of  the  distant  religious  war  chant 
have  grown  ever  hotter  and  louder. 

The  conviction  of  Archbishop  Stepinac 
of  Yugoslavia;  trials  and  convictions  of 
ntany  priests  in  Poland  and  other  countries 
under  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence;  the 
conviction,  and  sentencing  of  Cardinal 
Min(fezenty  of  Hungary;  and  the  turning 
of  millions  of  the  "children  of  the  church" 
to  communism — all  these  have  cau^d  to 
mmint  higher  and  higher  the  insults  and 
injuries  charged  against  the  present-day 
infidels,  the  "godless  communists".  Against 
these  it  is  that  the  rabble-rousing  crusad- 
ers are  busy  drumming  up  a  new  "holy 
waf".  So  opposed  is  the  Vatican  to  the 
communist  flood  from  the  East,  that  she 
^  has  gone  to  the  limit  of  excommunicating 
the  many  millions  of  her  flock  who  are  ad- 
herents of  this  political  party. 

Even  prior  to  World  War  II  preparations 
were  in  the  maltir^  for  the  "holy*'  war- 
rior's task,  as  secret  preparations  were 
ih:awn  up  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy with  dictator  Mussolini  in  1929  and 
N^i  Germany  in  1933.  These  church 
"swords"  were  not  being  forged  for  any 
small-scale  skirmish,  but  rather  a  great 
crusafte  was  in  the  o&ig  to  "save"  the 


whole  world  from  the  awful  threat  of  com- 
munism. 

The  first  country  to  be  thus  saved  was 
Spain,  as  the  mechanized  crusaders  of 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  rolled  and  flew  to  the 
assistant  of  the  bloody  rebel  Franco,  since 
described  by  an  American  cardinal  as  a 
"fine  Christian  gentleman".  Previously  the 
papai-blessed  fascists  had  achieved  splen- 
did success  in  their  aggression  against  help- 
less Ethiopia  in  pushing  the  crusade  into 
Africa.  Of  that  devilish  assault  Cardinal 
Schuster  of  Milan  said:  '*The  Italian  flag 
is  at  this  moment  bringing  in  triumph  the 
cros5.of  Christ  to  Ethiopia  to  free  the  road 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  opening 
it  at  the  same  time  to  our .  missionary 
propaganda." 

Thousands  feU,  as  it  were,  at  the  edge 
of  the  sword  of  these  crusaders,  but  the 
major  crusade  was  yet  to  begin  by  the 
modern-day  fanatical,  wind-jamming  Peter 
the  Hermit,  the  Catholic  Nazi  dictator 
Hitler.  His  blitzkrieg  attacks  were  accom- 
panied by  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  his 
church,  and  never  once  did  he  suffer  the 
fatal  excommunication  as  had  a  former 
crusader.  Emperor  Frederick  H.  His  as- 
saults agaiiKt  democracy  and  frcedom 
were  accomplished  with  telling  speed  and 
alarming  success,  and,  as  he  hurled  his  vic- 
torious divisiorui  against  the  communists, 
he  declared:  "We  shall  recreate  the  splen- 
did tradition  of  the  Crusades,  we  shall  car- 
ry out  our  mission  to  bring  civilization  to 
the  east  of  Europe.  A  great  field  of  activity 
will  be  opened  up  and  there  will  be  a  lot 
to  do  for  the  German  Catholic  clergy 
among  the  people  who  have  run  wild  and 
who  have  been  robbed  by  Jews  and  Bol- 
shevists, not  only  of  their  land,  but  of  their 
God." — Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Daily  Provincej 
January  7,  1941. 

In  this  connection  we  are  also  reminded 
of  tile  dispatch  published  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "The  Catholic  bishops  of  Germany 
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have  issued  a  pastoral  letter  stating:  'In 
this  decisive  hour  we  admonish  our  Cath- 
olic soldiers  to  do  their  duty  in  obedience 
to  the  Fuehrer  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  whole  individuality.  We  appeal  to  the 
faithful  to  join  in  ardent  prayers  that  the 
Divine  Providence  of  God  AJmighty  may 
lead  this  war  to  blessed  success  and  peace 
for  our  fatherland  and  nation.'  " 

But  the  ardent  prayers  for  blessed  suc- 
cess for  the  cross-bearers  under  nazism 
were  not  answered,  and  in  1945  hitter  de- 
feat came  after  millions  of  persons  were 
slain  in  the  vain  effort.  They  paid  the  price 
of  fighting  in  aiid  supporting  CathoHcism's 
modern  crusade,  which  completely  failed 
in  its  purpose  as  did  those  of  centuries  past. 

However,  this  by  no  means  discourages 
the  Jnspirers  of  the  crusade,  who  have  met 
with  many  major  reverses  in  their  "holy" 
cause.  Now  the  Vatican  is  assembling  the 
legions  and  weapons  with  which  she  pro- 
poses to  finish  her  crusade,  and  this  time 
with  success.  Strangely  the  one-time  allies 
of  communism  against  the  common  foe  of 
nazism  and  fascism,  the  democracies  of  the 
West,  are  buckling  for  the  fight  and  has- 
tening to  don  the  cross  in  the  great  cam- 
paign to  save  the  world  from  the  "Reds". 

WUi  the  Hierarchy  Wirt  or  Lose? 

Will  the  Hierarchy  succeed  io  her  hope 
to  at  last  win  her  struggle  against  Russia 
and  plant  herself  in  the  position  dominant, 
replacing  the  Eastern  Church,  whicJi  has 
been  divided  from  her  since  the  time  be- 
fore the  first  crusades?  Also,  will  she  re- 


tain her  grasp  of  the  "holy  sepulcher", 
which  she  appears  to  so  highly  cherish  Eind 
over  possession  of  which  so  much  blood 
has  been  shed?  She  is  not  letting  up  one 
whit  in  her  aggressive  campaign  at  pres- 
ent, but  instead  is  pressing  it  with  vehe- 
mence and  increased  fury.  Through  propa- 
ganda she  has  cleverly  covered  her  World 
War  II  duplicity  and  fooled  the  democra- 
cies. Aided  by  a  cunning  craftiness  by 
which  she  emerged  stronger  than  ever 
from  the  war  she  inspired,  and  in  which 
war  her  side  suffered  military  defeat, 
Catholicism  feels  confident  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 

As  the  cry  for  a  "holy  war"  again  re- 
sounds throughout  the  world,  the  lessons  of 
the  past  return  again  and  again  to  mind, 
teaching  that  the  end  of  Vatican  crusaders 
is  always  the  same,  death.  Sensible  true 
Christians  will  continue  to  look,  not  to 
bloody  Rome,  but  to  the  Great  God  Jeho- 
vah for  deliverance  from  atheistic  commu- 
nism and  other  evil  forces.  Thankful  may 
we  be  that  Jehovah  God  wij]  bring  to  an 
end  for  all  time  these  horrible  and  bloody 
wars  called  "crusades".  When  the  organi- 
zation which  always  has  inspired  and  fo- 
mented them  is  herself  put  to  the  sword 
by  his  Executioner  at  Armageddon,  all  per- 
sons of  good  will  toward  God  will  greatly 
reioice,  for  they  well  know  that  words 
written  thousands  of  years  before  have 
convicted  her:  "In  thy  skirts  is  found  the 
blood  of  the  souls  of  the  p(>or  innocents: 
I  have  not  found  it  by  secret  search,  but 
upon  all  these." — Jeremiah  2:34. 


Though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  ivage  warfare  according  to  what  txe  are 

in  the  ftesh.  For  the  weapon.^  of  out  icorfare  are  not  fteahly,  but  powerful 

bp  God  far  overturning  strongly  entrenched  ihinffs.  For  toe  are 

t}vertiirning   reasonings  and  ev^y  lofty  thing  raised  stp 

against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  we  are  bring' 

ing  every  thought  into  captivity  to  ntahe 

it  obedient  to  the  Ghrist, 

— 2  CorintJiiaTis  10:3-5,  Ne^v  World  Translation. 
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f^he  RISING  TI 


EVERY  time  19  seconds  tick  off,  more 
than  three  times  a  minute,  a  Serious 
crime  is  committed  right  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Each  day  255  victims  are  as- 
saulted or  raped-  Another  1^0  are  robbed. 
Every  twenty-four  hours  more  than  1,000 
places  are  burglarized,  more  than  460  au- 
tomobiles are  stolen,  besides  2,600  miscel- 
laneous larcenies  are  committed.  Every 
day  36  persotis  are  feloniously  miirdered 
—more  than  13,000  murders  a  year!  These 
average  figures  are  for  1948,  but  now  the 
totals  are  even  higher.  Today  crime  is  on 
the  rampage  more  than  ever.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people  are  an- 
nually arrested  and  fingerprinted,  and  near- 
ly 60  percent  of  these  have  previous  rec- 
ords of  arrest.  Besides  these,  more  than 
1,000,000  juveniles  annually  are  arrested. 
Staggering  figures  hke  these  may  dull 
your  mind  or  bore  you  with  their  ciphers. 
If  so,  take  a  firsthand  look  at  social  life 
yourself  and  see  how  degenerate  and  alto- 
gether wicked  it  has  become.  Survey  the 
delinquent  weed  patch  of  human  relations, 
examine  the  tumbled-down  moral  fences, 
behold  the  savage  and  beastly  way  people 
act  in  every  avenue  of  pursuit.  Do  this,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  criminals  arrested  each  day  are  only 
small  pickings  from  the  bumper  crop  of 
wicked  ones  that  now  flourish  with  the 
prosperity  of  springtime  grass.  For  the 
most  part  this  is  a  wanton  generation  with 
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End  regard  for  law  and  order,  with 
no  respect  ior  even  the  simple-  prin- 
ciples of  decent  living,  a  society  de- 
void of  love  for  righteousness  and 
justice.  Never  before,  in  all  of  man's 
miserable  history,  has  there  been 
such  an  utter  disregard  for  truth, 
integrity  and  honesty  in  every 
branch  of  society — in  com.merciaI 
dealings,  in  political  life,  m  reli- 
gious circles.  So  brace  yourself  for 
the  proof  that  follows. 
A  man  and  a  woman  admit  that  between 
the  two  of  them  they  killed  several  "lonely 
heart"  widows  for  their  money.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  a  man  walks  to 
the  gallows  confessing  that  during  his  life- 
time he  axed  and  murdered  30  people. 
Mickey  Cohen  of  Los  Angeles,  described 
as  a  small-time  punk,  by  elimination  of  his 
two  associates,  who  died  of  "occupational 
disease",  that  is,  gunfire^  has  become  lord 
without  peer  among  his  gang  of  10,000 
gamblers  and  crooks.  Night  clubs  and  pros- 
titution houses  are  included  in  his  business 
enterprises.  And  while  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Cohen's  depraved  and  wicked 
mind  plots  to  do  away  with  anyone  who 
stands  in  his  way  or  impedes  his  illegal 
operations,  yet  this  rogue  is  permitted  to 
live  in  a  $100,000  mansion  as  a  refined, 
cultured  and  highly  respected  citizen,  a 
model  for  the  community. 

Another  gangster,  Charlie  Binaggio  of 
Kansas  City,  took  over  an  empire  of  cor- 
ruption and  vice  that  runs  the  dope  rings, 
race  tracks,  gambling  dens  and  brothels  of 
Missouri.  A  prince  in  this  world's  society, 
mobster  Binaggio  boasted  of  having  a 
pretty  wife,  a  beautitul  home,  and  a  host 
of  pals,  among  them  prominent  police  and 
politicians.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
bigwigs  of  the  Democratic  party.  But  de- 
praved men  like  himself  laid  him  low  on 
April  5  with  four  bullets  in  his  head. 
Cohen  and  Binaggio,  however,  and  oth- 


ers  Jike  them,  are  only  subordinates  to  the 
real  monarchs  of  mobdom:  Costello,  Lu- 
ciano, Flschetti,  etc,  Crime  today  is  so 
thoroughly  organized  it  is  syndicated  into 
a  giant  international  cartel,  with  tentacles 
reaching  into  almost  every  state  capital 
and  even  into  the  White  House  itself.  It 
owns  and  controls  huge  Wall  Street  inter- 
ests, has  connections  in  practically  every 
country,  even  behind  the  Iwn  Curtain, 
controls  three  important  bote)  chains,  and 
owns  muct)  valuable  real  estate  throughout 
the  country.  Listed  under  individual  owner- 
ship, but  all  belonging  to  the  mob,  are  fifty 
residential  hotels  in  Chicago,  a  trans- 
atlantic steamship  line,  hotels  throughout 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  great  holdings 
in  the  motion  picture,  laundry,  and  auto- 
motive industries.  Chains  of  gasoline  sta- 
tions, restaurants,  taxi  fleets,  bus  lines,  and 
even  stock  in  a,  railroad  are  owned  by 
criminals  of  the  underworld.  This  syndi- 
cate of  crime  "has  become  so  poweiful  that 
it  threatens  to  take  over  the  governments 
af  several  of  the  nation's  key  cities". — The 
ReaA^s  Digest. 

Wickedness  Reifftis  in  Hifjh  Places 

Much  scandal  in  high  government  places 
came  to  light  when  the  dragnet  of  investi- 
gation caught  Gen,  Harry  H.  Vaughan, 
Truman's  military  aide,  and  his  cronies, 
John  Maragon  the  smuggler  and  ''influen- 
tial" shakedown  artist  Jimmy  Hunt,  other- 
wise known  as  "five  percent"  racketeers. 
However,  if  the  crimes  Of  such  crooks  are 
to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  then 
these  rascals  are  only  small-size  sardines 
compared  with  other  devouring  monsters 
in  government  circles  that  constantly  feed 
themselves  on  public  funds.  Fraud  and 
bribery  in  wartime  contracts  amounted  to 
many  millions  of  dollar?.  In  one  ijistance, 
the  government  paid  34  cents  for  little 
pins  that  should  have  cost  3  cents.  After 
examining  only  five  percent  of  the  war 


contracts,  as  of  April  30,  1950,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  nearly  $21,000,000  went  down 
the  drain  of  corruption. 

Government  waste  due  to  crimina.!  in- 
efficiency and  deliberate  fraud  can  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  political  struc- 
ture. For  example,  one  agency  has  on  hand 
a  93-year  supply  of  light  bulbs,  enough 
looseleaf  filler  paper  to  last  168  years,  and 
binders  for  237  years!  At  least  $3,000,000.- 
000  is  wasted  yearly  by  the  goveminent. 

This  breakdown  of  honesty  and  integrity 
has  occurred  on  every  front.  No  longer  are 
there  high  ethics  maintained  in  commer- 
cial dealings  between  man  and  man.  It  is 
dog  eat  dog,  do  others  before  they  do  you, 
kill  and  devour  the  weak  competitors  iest 
they  become  strong  and  viciously  sLtCack 
and  destroy  you.  This  is  the  warped  philos- 
ophy of  today.  Fundamental  business  prac- 
tices, though  disguised  in  a  cloak  of  pious 
hypocrisy,  are  cruel  and  heartless.  False 
advertising,  black-market  operations,  jna- 
nipulation  of  production  and  supply 
through  monopolies,  cheating,  short-chang- 
ing, adulteration,  mislabeling,  and  many 
other  wicked  vices,  fringe  the  seas  of  com- 
merce like  the  countless  grains  of  sand 
along  earth's  continental  shores. 

Whole  World  Gone  Mad  with  Violence 

Life  and  property  in  these  perilous  times 
are  of  VBry  little  value.  A  mad  ki)}er  trots 
dowTi  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
with  a  14-inch  breadknife  and  stabs  seven 
people,  four  of  whom' died,  before  being 
captured.  A.s  three  small  children  walk 
across  a  viaduct  a  gibbering  man  over- 
takes them,  sei2es  the  S-year-oid  girl,  and 
hurls  her  over  the  side  to  her  death  125 
feet  below.  A  crazed  maniac  slips  into  a 
hospital  and  bashes  in  the  heads  of  two 
sleeping  infants.  A  baby-loving  woman 
snatches  and  kidnaps  a  nine-day-old  pre- 
maturely bom  infant  from  a  hospital  in- 
cubator. Another,  a  baby-hating  woman. 
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beats  her  own  7-month-oId  bal>y  to  death. 
A  sadist  mother  collars  and  chains  her 
2-year-old  son  like  a  dog.  Parents  of  an- 
other child,  in  a  most  wicked  fashion,  neg- 
lect and  starve  to  death  their  boy  of  three. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  turn  on 
their  parents  in  this  age  of  emotional  In- 
sanity. Family  quarrels  lead  to  violence 
and  death.  An  angered  motl\or  hits  hor 
15-year-old  daughter  with  an  iron  pipe, 
and  the  girl  in  turn  attacks  and  kills  the 
old  lady  "with  everything  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on'*.  A  father  and  son  brawl  in  a 
New  York  subway  station.  The  son  pushed 
the  father  into  the  path  of  the  on-rushing 
train  and  the  son  was  dragged  to  death 
with  his  father.  Another  son  beat  his  71- 
year-old  lather  to  death  with  four  beer 
bottles,  declaring,  "I'm  not  sorry.  Ho  at- 
tacked me  with  a  knife  and  I  gave  him. 
what  was  coming  to  him."  Still  another 
man,  a  49-year-oId  novelist,  killed  his 
mother,  74,  because  he  could  no  longer  pay 
the  rent  of  their  hotel  room.  Such  woeful 
stories  as  these  ate  the  current  news  re- 
ports of  this  crazed  twentieth  century. 

While  the  conclusions  reached  in  Kin- 
sey's  book,  Seoyjwl  Behavior  in  thF.  Human 
Male,  may  be  debatable,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  generation  has  sunk  to  a  very 
low  level  of  morality.  Other  sources 
charge  that  a  large  number  of  federal  em- 
ployees are  sexual  perverts,  one  estimate 
being  that  at  icast  3,500  now  employed  in 
government  agencies  are  sexually  pervert- 
ed. Dr.  Felix,  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  says  that  per- 
haps four  percent  of  the  male  population 
and  an  equal  number  of  females  are  "con- 
firmed homosexuals". 

Truly  this  is  a  lewd,  sex-worshiping  old 
world,  diseased  in  body  and  mind  by  its 
licentious  gluttony  and  lustful  excesses. 
The  shocking  number  of  rape  cases  report- 
ed daily  testifies  to  this  sordid  condition.  A 
24-year-old  white  man  violates  a  little  3- 


year-old  Negro  girl.  A  66-year-old  rapist 
discards  the  lifeless  body  of  a  6-year-old 
girl  on  a  rubbish  heap  after  satisfying  his 
passion.  Another  wretch  is  not  caught  un- 
til he  has  killed  two  11-year-old  girls.  A 
Baptist  pastor  is  jailed  for  raping  one  of 
his  15-year-ald  parishioners.  An  attractive 
high  school  girl  is  found  strangled  to  death 
in  an  alley.  The  nude  and  mutilated  bodies 
of  a  whole  string  of  women,  apparently 
killed  by  the  same  sex-maddened  beast, 
add  to  the  horrors  of  this  sin-laden  world. 

Cradle  of  Crime  !^ever  Empty 

Degenerate  parents  breed  delinquent 
children.  Like  adult  thugs,  two  baby  ban- 
dits, ages  3  and  4,  beat  up  a  22-month-old 
girl  and  robbed  her  of  two  pennies.  Like 
lynch- practicing  adults,  three  small  bOys 
strung  up  their  playmate  as  part  of  their 
plaji  to  "hang  one  kid  every  third  Sunday'*. 
Like  spiteful  adults,  a  lad  who  received 
low  marks  in  class  "got  even"  by  setting 
the  school  on  fire  at  a  loss  of  £650,000. 
Like  thrill-seeking  adults,  a  13-year-old 
boy  attempted  to  derail  a  train  because  he 
"jiKt  wanted  to  see  a  train  wreck".  Like 
adult  vandals,  a  boy,  age  10,  entered  a  gov- 
ernment building  on  a  spree  of  destruction, 
destroying  delicate  instruments  and  car- 
boys of  acid  with  an  ax,  and  pouring  glue 
over  typewriters. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  arouse  and 
excite  the  sexual  appetites — through  thea- 
ter and  radio  entertaijiment,  by  press  and 
speech,  by  advertisement  of  everything 
from  shaving  lotion  onj3own  to  com  cures, 
through  song  and  dance — not  an  opportu- 
nity is  overlooked  to  kindle  and  fan  the 
flame  of  passion.  As  a  result  se.\  fiends 
roam  the  streets,  and  thoiie  looked  up  to 
and  heralded  as  "important  people"  are 
often  the  celebrities  of  night  clubs,  gam- 
bling dens  and  divorce  mills.  Highly  sexed 
teen-agers  merely  mimic  these  adults  in 
an  attempt  to  act  "grown  up". 
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When  a  social  club  of  40  or  50  boys  and 
girls  was  broken  up,  some  admitted  smok- 
ing marijuana,  committing  sodomy  and 
other  sex  perversions.  One  17-year-old  girl 
boasted  that  she  had  had  relations  with 
12  boys  and  men  over  a  week-end.  A  sur- 
vey in  Britain  shows  that  64  percent  of  the 
children  bom  to  women  under  20  years  of 
age  are  conceived  out  of  wedlock.  At  least 
8  girls  and  10  hoys  belojiged  to  the  "N.  V. 
Club"  out  in  Texas.  The  girls  ran  the  N.  V. 
("non -virgin")  Club  and  wej;e^.ready,  for 
"call  at^  any  tiII?e'^;'New  members  were 
Voted  in"  after  sacrificing  their  virginity, 

and  the^oys^^haXjjMnecUiad  to^first^ga^^ 
inspection  by  the^irls. 

This  breakdown  in  morality  among  teen- 
agers only  wrecks  their  own  lives  and 
the  hearts  of  their  immediate  family.  Of 
far  greater  consequence  and  dang&r  to  pub- 
lic welfare  is  the  increasing  violence  and 
crime  committed  by  these  young  and  sense- 
less hoodlums.  Traveling  in  packs,  they 
are  terrorizing  cities  across  the  country. 
Gangs  of  girls,  veritable  venereal  disease 
factories,  are  on  the  prowl.  Gangs  of  teen- 
age boys  roam  the  streets  like  packs  of 
wolves.  Police  forces  are  often  run  ragged 
trying  to  curb  their  utter  lawlessness. 
There  is  hardly  a  crime  known  to  hardened 
criminals  that  is  not  repeated  by  these 
young  and  reckless  punks.  Among  them 
are  found  narcotic  and  dope  peddlers,  ex- 
tortionists and  blackmailers,  safe  crackers 
and  sadists.  Vandalism  is  their  joy  and 
pleasure  and  deadly  warfare  between  rival 
gangs  their  specialty.  Killings  by  these 
kids  are  increasing  at  an  appalling  rate. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  And  more 
important,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
this  despicable  social  mess?  "Youthful  de- 
linquency," it  is  said  by  some,  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  crime  problem,  but  there  are 
also  other  factors  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  on  the  juvenile  level.  A  very 
large  element  of  the  population  in  general 


is  altogether  lawless  and  completely  lack- 
ing in  all  phases  of  moral  integrity.  Law- 
enforcement  agencies  have  weakened  and 
crumbled  under  the  terrific  impact  of  the 
times,  and  the  few  honest  men  in  respon- 
sible positions  find  they  are  helpless  to 
remedy  conditions.  The  rising  tide  of  crime 
and  wickedness  continues  to  rise. 

And  why?  Because  we  are  in  the  "last 
days"  of  this  wicked  old  world  whose  god 
arid  master  is  Satan  the  Devil.  The  Devil 
boasted  that  he  could  turn  all  men  away 
from  truth,  justice  and  righteousness  and 
away  from  Almighty  God  too,  and  hence 
he  is  making  the  most  of  these  few  re- 
maining days.  Consequently,  in  the  face  of 
these  delinquent  conditions,  all  lovers  of 
truth  and  justice  who  hope  to  live  in  the 
righteous  new  world  under  Theocratic  con- 
ditions will  be  encouraged  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  as 
you  ponder  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy 
keep  in  mind  the  above  testimony  of  the 
times: 

"But  know  thj^,  that  in  the  last  days 
critical  times  hard  to  deal  with  will  be 
here.  For  men  will  be  lovers  of  themselves, 
lovers  of  money,  self- assuming,  haughty, 
blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  with- 
out gratitude,  with  no  loving-kindness, 
having  no  natural  affection,  not  open  to 
any  agreement,  slanderers,  without  self- 
control,  fierce,  without  love  of  goodness^ 
betrayers,  headstrong,  puffed  up  with  self- 
esteem, ^igvers  afpjea^ures  rather  than  lov- 
ers of  God,  leaving  a  form  of  godly  devo- 
tion but  proving  false  to  its  power;  and 
from  these  turn  away.  For  from  these 
arise  those  men  who  slyly  work  their  way 
into  households  and  lead  as  their  captives 
weak  women  loaded  down  with  sins,  led  by 
various  desires.  .  .  .  Wicked  men  and  im- 
postors will  advance  from  bad  to  worse, 
-misleading  and  being  misled."-/^2  Timothy 
3:1-13,  New  World  Translation. 
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?trpHE  whole  "tenor  of  the  message  from 
_L  God's  Word  for  this  crucial  day  is 
that  you  acquaint  yourself  with  Jehovah 
God  and  with  his  King  of  the  new  world,  if 
you  want  to  live  forever  and  be  happy. 
The  Son  of  God,  on  the  night  before  he 
died  for  your  eternal  happiness,  said :  'This 
means  everlasting  life,  their  taking  in 
knowledge  of  you,-  the  only  true  God,  and 
of  the  one  whom  you  sent  forth,  Jesus 
Christ.'— John  17:3,  New  World  Trans." 

The  foregoing  words  are  lifted  verbatunt 
from  the  public  address,  "Can  You  Live 
Forever  in  Happiness  on  Earth?"  delivered 
by  the  president  of  the  Watch  Tower  Bi- 
ble and  Tract  Society,  Nathan  H.  Knorr, 
to  an  audience  of  123,707  persons  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  Theocracy's  Increase 
International  Assembly  of  Jehovah's 'wit- 
nesses in  New  York  city's  Vankee  Stadium. 

The  vast  audience  recefved  with  glad- 
ness these  remarks  as  well  as  the  entire 
address,  which  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  applause.  The  words  are  cited  here, 
however,  by  way  of  introducing  Awaka! 
readers  to  a  coverage  of  the  entire  eight- 
day  international  assembly  held  from 
July  30  to  August  6,  1950.  Events  occur- 
ring during  that  period  would  more  than 
justify  the  convention's  claim  to  being  the 
feature  event  of  1950. 

Gilead  Graduation  Day 

From  the  very  outset  it  was  a  conven- 
tion in  a  class  by  itself,  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  New  song- 
books  featuring  Bible  themes  in  modem 


language  put  to  music  greeted  convention- 
ers  the  first  morning  to  open  a  parade  of 
convention  releases.  Singing  from  the  new 
book,  a  talk  on  it  by  K.  F.  Klein,  and  A.  H. 
MacmiUan's  discourse  on  ancient  and  mod- 
ern examples  of  faith  paved  the  way  for 
the  official  opening  by  the  convention 
chairman. 

Grant  Suiter,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
served  the  convention  as  its  chairman.  In 
his  ringing  welcome,  he  referred  to  ^ih^ 
gathering  as  the  "greatest  convocation  on 
behalf  of  good  government  ever  held  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth".  Though  the  assem- 
bly called  attention  by  its  very  name  to 
the  growth  of  God's  government.  Suiter 
emphatically  pointed  out  that  it  lauded  no 
human  genius  or  brilliant  minds  within  the 
visible  organization.  Rather,  he  added, 
"The  new  strength  of  numbers  is  dedicated 
to  Jehovah's  honor.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be,  and  we  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way."  In  his  closing  he  released  to 
the  convention  sets  of  post  cards  depicting 
the  Society's  headquarters  and  Gilead 
School. 

During  the  afternoon's  opening  day 
highlight,  the  graduation  of  Gilead  Bible 
School's  fifteenth  class,  the  school's  presi- 
dent and  its  vice-president,  N.  H.  Knorr 
and  F.  W.  Franz,  sounded  repeatedly  the 
theme  of  success  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
President  Knorr  spoke  of  Jehovah  God's 
great  'Govecnment  Siahoiil  c.£  success'  ^\Vs\ 
its  Master  Instructor,  Christ  Jesus,  and  its 
diploma,  everlasting  life.  All  were  urged  to 
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Fifteenth  Graduating  Class  of  Ihe  Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gilead 

Left  lo  right:  Pront  row:  Aldricti.  I.,  Wlnteler,  L..  AJbrlcot,  I,.  Peters.  M..  Casson.  R.,  Sehatz,  M.,  Ellis,  J..  Dempster.  M..  Dickson,  M. 
Second  row:  Casson,  M,.  Ruetlmann,  L..  Maltby,  J..  Surber,  A,,  Fohl,  E..  Holllngworih,  I..  Bryant.  O,,  Reeve,  M.,  Sheppard,  K.  Third  row:  Paln- 
lon.  M.,  Ho/mann.  M..  Berriieta,  L.,  Ruetlmann.  D,,  Lohr,  E.,  Capps,  K.,  Johnson.  R.,  Cuffie,  R,.  Oaphatn,  M.,  Hoegh,  A.,  Kalvaitis,  B. 
Fourth  row:  Swaby,  D,,  Gibbons,  M..  Goodin.  J.,  del  Pino,  D..  Surber,  E..  Baswel,  M,,  Keltie,  T,,  Track-ova.  F..  Gorjdin.  F.,  Reeder,  D,, 
Baokhoiise.  R.  Fifth  row;  McLuckle.  W.,  Harry,  D.,  Jeffery.  S..  Heikorn,  B..  Unterdorfer,  I..  Dlonislo,  A..  Young.  L,,  Sllvey,  E.,  Wilde,  V,. 
Grlinihs,  J.,  Hargreaves.  P.  Sixth  row:  Bahner,  J.,  Graham,  R,,  Ward,  M.,  Lauridsen,  S.,  KJellberg.  K,,  Hertenstein,  B.,  Josepfi,  A.,  Gruber,  K, 
Baliner,  M.,  Craven,  A..  Springate,  O..  Edwards.  J,.  Britten.  C.  Seventh  row:  Forde.  O.,  Bryant.  G..  Hoyt.  R.,  Atzemls.  D.,  Gavrielides,  P., 
Michel.  J.,  Llwag,  S.,  Muuralnen,  E..  Sturgeon,  A.,  Child.  M.,  Maltby.  A..  Fallick,  R.,  Huffman.  M,  Eighth  row:  Davis,  L..  Youne,  C,  Young,  K., 
Pohl,  W..  van  Vliet,  F..  del  Pino.  R.,  Dossraann,  P.,  McLenachan,  J.,  Ruetlmann,  A..  Woodburn.  J,,  Singh,  G.,  Hutehines,  N..  Murdoch.  E., 
Williams,  K,  Ninth  row:  Jacka,  R,,  Stoute,  A.,  Ridllng,  J.,  Crockett,  N.,  Kardacz,  K.,  SkaleskI,  A.,  Benjamins,  A,,  Margrave,  K.,  McKenzie,  S., 
Williams,  C.,  Bridges.  R.,  Reeder,  M..  Bartrtp,  T..  Ellis,  P.  Tenth  row:  Gooch,  W,,  Capps,  J.,  Blair,  M.,  Lozano,  R.,  Araujo,  R,,  Luhrman,  A., 
Engervlk.    E.,   Thomas.   H..  Goodman,   C,"  Horner,   H,.  Griffiths,  F,,   Baker,  P..  Britten.  E.,  Campbell,  A,,  Huflman.  F. 


become  apt  teachers  in  this  school*  in&truc- 
tors  in  the  field  of  Jiving  forever. 

Thereafter,  the  president  presented  di- 
plomas to  the  120  graduating,  givrng*  as  he 
did  so,  a  brief  outline  of  the  native  and 
religious  background  of  each  and  his  com- 
ing foreign  assignment.  Fittingly,  against 
the  setting  of  this  great  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  67  nations  of  the  earth,  this 
fifteenth  class  was  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  thirty-two  nations.  An  eve- 
ning session  heard  with  delight  from  the 
intimate  school  experiences  of  the  students. 

The  morning  programs  thereafter,  with 
two  exceptions,  were  given  over  to  foreign 
meetings  while  the  English-speaking  min- 
isters participated  in  the  customary  door- 
to-door  ministry  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
about  the  city-  Other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram are  reviewed  in  order. 

Jehovah's   Undeserved  Kindness  Day 

At  2  p.m.  Monday  the  assembly  came 
together  again  for  songs  and  reports  from 
parts  of  South  America,  Canada,  Africa 
and  the  Philippines.  Concluding  the  after- 
noon program,  T.  J.  Sullivan,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  service  department  of  the 
Society,  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Appreciat- 
ing God's  Ckiodness."  He  recommended  that 
as  many  as  could  arrange  it  undertake  the 
full-time  ministry  as  their  thanks  to  God 
for  his  goodness  in  rescuing  them  from  the 
turbulent  "seas"  of  Satan's  old  world. 

Early  that  evening,  two  brisk  discourses 
were  presented  by  L.  A.  Swingle  and  L.  E. 
Reusoh  on  "Blessed  Are  the  Merciful"  and 
"Laying  Aside  Every  Weight". 

The  cUmax  of  the  second  day's  sessions 
came  with  the  closing  talk,  "Defending  and 
Legally  Establishing  the  Good  News."  This 
was  presented  to  an  audience  of  75,096  by 
the  Society's  legal  counsel,  H.  C.  Coving- 
ton. He  detailed  the  rousing  fight  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah's   witnesses  throughout 


the  world  during  the  past  fifteen  years  on 
behalf  of  free  worship.  Mounting  to  a  cli- 
max, while  pointing  the  need  to  be  ever 
vigilant  against  encroachments  on  free 
worship,  he  presented  a  new  booklet.  De- 
fending ayid  Legally  Es^blishing  the.  Good 
Wetos,  to  equip  evei-y  Theocratic  minister 
for  this  warfare. 

Theocratic  Devotion  Day 

Tuesday,  August  1,  brought  the  third 
day,  which  was  to  accelerate  the  program 
with  the  keynote  speech  by  the  president. 
The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
with  songs  and  experiences  at  2  p.m.  Then 
canYe  reports  from  Germany  by  E.  H.  Frost 
and  from  Eastern  Europe  by  A.  Ruetimann 
in  which  each  stressed  the  work's  progress 
in  those  areas  under  heavy  assault  by  com- 
munism. 

After  the  speaker,  N.  H.  Knorr,  stepped 
to  the  microphone  under  the  warm  gray 
skies  at  3  p.m.  of  that  first  day  of  August, 
1950,  he  outlined  the  time  schedule  in  the 
birth  of  God's  Theocracy,  its  growth  and 
the  world-wide  opposition  to  its  visible 
representatives,  including  the  use  of  the 
clergy-inspired  fabrication  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  are  communists.  He  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  denied  this  with  overwhelming 
proof  by  citing  the  long  published  record 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  the  Watch 
Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  against 
communism  since  the  year  1S79. 

After  placing  the  blame  for  communism's 
success  on  the  back  of  very  pious  Chris- 
tendom, Knorr  drove  to  a  climax  and  pre- 
sented a  declaration  against  communism 
in  any  of  its  forms.  Upon  motion  for  adop- 
tion by  the  chairman  and  the  second  of  a 
European  delegate,  the  declaration  was 
presented  for  adoption  to  the  entire  as- 
sembly and  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
84,950  who  heard  it. 

Mr.  Knorr  next  announced  that  this  ma- 
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terial,  as  well  as  the  history- 
making  declaration,  was  con- 
tained in  the  August  15,  1950, 
Watchtower,  henceforth  to  be  a 
magazine  of  thirty-two  pages.  The 
new  size  for  the  Society's  official 
journal  together  with  other  added 
features  immediately  moved  the 
audience  to  further  cheering. 

The  day's  second  highlight  came 
that  evening.  Following  a  model 
"service  meeting"  and  a  series  of 
demonstrations  for  overcoming 
controversial  objections  to  the 
Kingdom  work,  C.  D.  Quacken- 
bush  delivered  another  blow  to 
godlessness  with  his  discourse, 
"Evolution  versus  The  New 
World."  Tearing  the  death-dealing 
theory  of  evolution  to  ribbons  to 
the  delight  of  his  cheering  listen- 
ers, Quackenbush  caught  the  large 
audience  off  guard  when,  at  the 
climax  of  his  remarks,  he  pro- 
duced a  surprising  sixty-four- 
page  booklet  entitled  "Evolution 
versus  The  New  World". 

"Preach  the  Word"  Day 

Early  afternoon  reports  from 
the  British  Isles  and  Cuba  brought 
the  assembly's  fourth-day  attend- 
ance face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
convention's  highest  moments, 
N.  H.  Knorr's  theme-setting  talk 
for  the  day,  "Turning  to  the  Peo- 
ples a  Pure  Language."  The  speak- 
er held  up  God's  original  inspired 
Woi'd  as  the  Creator's  pure  lan- 
guage to  mankind.  However,  the 
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clouding  of  that  Word  by  religious  tradi- 
tions, resulting  in  marj'  poor  translations, 
had  promoted  the  need  for  a  rendering, 
particularly  of  the  Christian  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, free  of  all  bias-  Finally,  to  thunder- 
ous applause,  he  announced  the  release  of 
such  an  accurate  translation,  entitled  "New 
World  Translation  of  the  Christian  Greek 

Scriptures". 

In  the  evening,  F.  W.  Franz,  in  his  talk, 
"Riches  of  the  FuU  Assurance  of  Our  Un- 
derstanding," proceeded  to  quicken  the 
interest  of  the  audience  in  the  new  Bible  as 
they  followed  his  running  remarks  through 
the  pages  of  the  wondrous  implement. 
Afterward,  delegates  from  many  lands 
voiced  their  praise  for  the  New  WorM 
Translation. 

Missionary  and  Branch  Days 

Thursday,  August  3,  brought  Missionary 
Day,  beginning  with  C.  W.  Barber's  talk 
on  baptism.  He  raised  and  discarded  prom- 
inent excuses  for  holding  back  from  con- 
secrating one's  life  to  God  and  then  ex- 
horted the  3,381  candidates,  thereafter  bap- 
tized in  a  four-hour  rain-swept  service,  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  end  of  coming 
safely  into  the  new  world.  Throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening  a  host  of  missionar- 
ies from  forty-nine  countries  reported  per- 
sonal experiences  in  the  expansion  of  the 
truth. 

This  set  the  stage  for  Branch  Day,  Fri- 
day, August  4.  From  the  front  lines  of  the 
increase  came  stirring  reports  by  Branch 
servants  marking  the  progress  in  their 
sections  of  the  field.  Through  most  of  the 
day-long  program  and  into  the  evening 
session,  the  president,  N.  H.  Knorr,  served 
as  chairman.  In  the  course  of  the  entire 
program  there  were  released  twenty-five 
foreign-language  publications,  presented 
following  the  series  of  countries  represent- 
ing the  particular  language. 

Branch  Day's  afternoon  session  was  in- 


terrupted at  3  p.m.  by  an  unprogramed- 
appearance  of  President  Knorr  in  what 
proved  one  of  the  outstanding  higiiiights 
of  the  entire  convention.  Previous  an- 
nouncement of  the  president's  special  ap- 
pearance had  filled  the  stadium  and  trailer 
camp  with  81,776  persons.  Knorr  called  at- 
tention to  the  discrimination  of  immigra- 
tion officials  who  had  attempted  to  turn 
back  at  the  borders  a  number  of  foreign 
delegates  to  the  assembly  and  who  had 
shortened  the  time  limit  on  the  visas  of 
others.  Offering  apology  for  their  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  American  witnesses 
present,  Mr.  Knorr  asked  the  assembly  for 
its  adoption  of  a  formal  'regret  and  pro- 
test'. This  was  unanimously  given  by  the 
thiivngs,  and  thereafter  s  copy  of  the 
speaker's  brief  address  was  released  in 
printed  form,  a  million  copies  of  which 
were  distributed  over  the  city. 

Knowledge  of  God  Day 

After  two  days  of  extensive  foreign  re- 
ports, it  was  with  renewed  enthusiasm  that 
the  conventioners  assembled  at  2:15  p.m. 
Saturday  to  hear  M.  A.  Hewlett  and  M.  H. 
Larson,  respectively,  discuss  the  spreading 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Society's 
radio  station  and  factory. 

This  led  up  to  the  much  anticipated  lec- 
ture by  the  Society's  president,  "Taking 
In  Life-giving  Knowledge."  At  the  cJose 
he  earnestly  urged  his  listeners  to  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  the  close  study 
of  the  written  Word,  because,  as  he  con- 
cluded in  measured  tones,  "This  means 
everlasting  life." 

As  the  bursts  of  applause  died  away,  the 
president  pulled  forth  a  beautiful  red  book, 
and  as  he  held  it  aloft,  continued,  "^'And 
that  is  the  title  of  the  new  cloth-bound 
book!"  Again  applause,  this  time  in  near 
deafening  proportions,  and  accompanied 
with  shouts  and  whistling,  filled  the  air  by 
another  record-staggering  crowd  of  89,451 
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persons.  Renewed  applause  was  awakened 
by  release  of  the  same  book  in  Spanish, 

That  evening  the  expectant  witnesses  and 
their  companions  filed  back  into  packed 
grandstands  to  hear  M.  G,  Henschel,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Society,  and  A.  D.  Schroeder, 
registrar  of  Gilead  School,  with  their  re- 
spective subjects,  "Bethel  Home  Spreads 
Knowledge"  and  "Gilead  School  Spreads 
Knowledge".  At  length,  the  awaited  ad- 
dress by  F.  W.  Franz  on  "New  Systems  of 
Things"  was  introduced. 

At  once  the  speaker  opened  the  portals 
of  discussion  by  declaring  Jehovah  God  the 
Creator  of  ever  newer  and  better  systems 
of  things,  including  his  new  world.  Chris- 
tians he  urged  to  live  according  to  the  new 
world's  pattern  now  in  anticipation  of  their 
sharing  in  its  literal  splendor  soon.  Discuss- 
ing the  coming  visible  government  of  the 
new  earth,  he  referred  to  the  office  of 
"prince"  to  be  held  by  responsible  overseers 
(Psalm 45: 16),  and  touched  off  a  spontane- 
ous vocal  and  hand-ciapping  explosion  with 
the  announcement  that  many  prospective 
princes  of  the  new  earth  were  present  as 
he  spoke.  With  logic  and  Scriptural  clar- 
ity, he  showed  how  survivors  of  the  end 
of  wickedness  at  Armageddon  could  qual- 
ify for  such  responsibilities. 

New  World  Living  Day 

The  morning  of  New  World  Living  Day 
was  devoted  to  personal  experiences  by 
a  number  of  full-time  servants,  and  was 
climaxed  by  a  rousing  "Call  to  Pioneer 
Service"  by  R.  L.  Anderson. 

Long  before  the  afternoon  public  talk, 
"Can  You  Live  Forever  in  Happiness  on 
Earth  ?"  was  scheduled  to  begin,  the  grand- 
stands and  bleachers  were  crammed,  and 
overflow  spectators  spilled  out  onto  the 
playing  field  in  folding  chairs  placed  in  the 
roadway.  Finally,  87,195  persons,  most 
ever  in  the  stadium,  had  squeezed  Inside, 
and  another  25,215  resorted  to  accommo- 


dations provided  beneath  the  cafeteria 
tents  across  the  street  and  in  the  street 
itself.  Forty  miles  away,  at  the  convention 
trailer  camp  near  New  Market,  New  Jer- 
sey, another  11,297  listened  by  wire  con- 
nections. In  other  words,  123,707  persons, 
not  including  the  large  unseen  radio  audi- 
ence tuned  to  station  WBBR,  heard  the 
highly  advertised  public  lecture, 

To  open  the  discussion,  Mr.  Knorr  asked, 
"Could  you  live  happily  on  an  earth  so 
peaceful  and  secure  that  there  was  never 
any  need  of  military  preparedness  to 
forestall  or  meet  the  threat  of  war?" 
Reducing  to  ashes  religious  arguments  for 
an  earth  burned  to  cinder,  he  climaxed  the 
discourse,  saying,  "Can  you  live  forever  in 
happiness  on  earth  in  a  righteous  new 
world  under  such  a  King?  Countless  men 
and  women  of  good  will  are  destined  to  do 
so,  even  from  this  generation.  May  you 
grasp  the  present  opportunity  to  be  one 
of  them." 

A  final  thunderous  applause,  last  of  many 
that  occurred  throughout  the  talk,  marked 
its  end,  then  burst  forth  anew  a  few  sec- 
onds later  when  the  president  announced 
the  talk's  availability  in  the  form  of  a  new 
32-page  booklet  by  the  same  name. 

Following  an  intermission,  interesting 
behind-the-scenes  reports  by  the  conven- 
tion  servant  and  his  assistant,  J.  O.  Groh 
and  Clarence  Newcomb,  preceded  the  as- 
sembly's final  feature,  one  more  talk  by 
President  Knorr,  on  the  theme  "Droop  Not 
Your  Hands". 

This  moving  talk,  reminding  the  assem- 
blers of  their  remaining  work  to  do,  kept 
the  program  advancing  right  to  the  last. 

Following  a  few  words  Of  thanks  to  the 
stadium  officials  and  the  various  city  de- 
partments and  an  outline  of  the  coming 
year's  activities,  the  mammoth  stadium  re- 
sounded to  the  joyful  song,  "Grateful 
Praise."  The  president's  closing  prayer  dis- 
banded the  great  assembly. 
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THE  Creator's  wise  intrusion  upon  man's 
solitude  provided  him  with  a  helpmate, 
his  exact  opposite,  nicely  completing  the 
human  kind.  The  one  added  was  able  to 
assist  man  in  the  things  he  was  not  espe- 
cially equipped  to^^dQ^^^^^^cpopetfLte  iti 
tlje..^rgdii[^doji,^^^  The  addition, 

woman,  proved  man's  perfect  complement 
or  counterpart,  the  ''other  half. 

In  the  main,  men  have  made  the  history 
of  the  world.  They  have  torn  down  empires, 
built  new  nations,  scrapped  old  social  or- 
ders to  itplace  them  with  renovated  pro- 
grams. It  is  their  names  that  monopolize 
the  select  circle  of  geniuses,  the  record  of 
historic  assemblies,  the  account  of  the 
great  revolutions.  It  is  too  easy  to  forget, 
however,  that  uncredited  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  the  history  makers  had  much 
to  do  with  the  final  outcome  of  events. 
Julius  Caesar's  outstanding  career  was 
highly  subjected  to  feminine  influence. 
Tacitus,  the  historian,  attributes  much  of 
his  success  as  a  statesman  to  his  mother, 
Aurelia*  The  emperor  is  said  to  have  risked 
his  entire  career  for  his  wife,  Cornelia; 
and  it  was  his  daughter,  Julia,  who, 
through  her  influence,  kept  her  father  and 
her  husband,  Pompey,  who  were  deadly 
enemies,  from  open  hostilities  until  her 
death*  Because  we  are  told  that  behind 
every  man  of  prestige  some  woman  had 
her  influence,  we  turn  with  interest  be- 


hind the  headlines  of  past  ages  to 
see  what  was  happening  to  woman- 
kind while  the  world-builders  were 
at  work. 

The  woman  of  antiquity  met 
with  varied  treatment.  In  some  lo- 
calities much  deference  wa5  paid 
to  her  aiid  the  ofBce  of  mother  was 
often  even  idolized,  as  shown  in  the 
worship  of  goddess-mother^,  the 
Babylonian  Ishtar  and  her  counter- 
part in  other  nations  by  the  names 
of  Cybele,  Ashtoreth  or  Astartie,  Aphrodite, 
Isis,  etc*  However,  elsewhere,  as  in  Greece, 
woman  was  subdued  to  the  sole  function 
of  providing  future  soldiers.  A  character 
in  a  Greek  play  was  made  to  say,  "A  free 
woman  should  be  boimded  by  the  street 
door." 

At  times,  a  harried  twentieth-century 
lady  may  moum  the  death  of  the  '^e  of 
chivalry'.  However,  the  heyday  of  the 
shining  knights,  the  Middle  Ages,  had  its 
drawbacks  as  well.  The  young  maids  were 
often  ''married"  by  agreement  at  birth  for 
political  reasons  and  the  official  age  for  a 
girl  to  become  a  wife  was  set  at  about 
twelve.  And  while  hastily  made,  unpleasant 
partnerships  might  be  swiftly  ended  by  fre- 
quent swordplay,  a  good  many  happy  mar- 
riages were  ended  that  way  just  as  easily. 
No,  there  was  a  rough  undersurface  to  the 
highly  varnished  'age  of  chivalry'. 

Trying  to  Understand  Them 

The  aggressive  Elizabethan  era  did 
much  to  restore  the  feminine  sex  to  a  pin- 
nacle of  distinction  and  liberty,  but  it  was 
followed  later  by  a  highly  austere  Victo- 
rian age  and  a  noticeable  subduing  of  fe- 
male assertiveness  in  much  the  manner 
that  a  blazing  sunset  dies,  its  last  glory 
seen  in  the  pale  glow  of  twilight  Then 
came  the  turn  of  th^  twentieth  century,  a 
glowing  low  flame  of  unrest,  the  close  of 
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World  War  I,  and  a  leaping  blaze  of  full 
rebellion  on  the  wings  of  a  revitalized 
feminist  movement,  and  the  granting  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States. 
Physical  signs  marked  the  times  with  the 
advent  of  boyish  bobs  and  the  feminine 
fashion  rage,  the  "masculine  silhouette". 
More  than  ever,  women  entered  business, 
acquired  "mannish"  manners  and  speech, 
took  up  masculine  sports;  in  short,  they 
did  evcuything"  to  forget  they  were  women. 
Then,  ^e  sobering  depression  suddenly 
halted  a  flighty  world's  merry  pace  and  re- 
minded the  realistic  females  that  they  were 
what  they  were.  Promptly  they  began  be- 
coming proud  of  it. 

Such  rocking  changes  and  countless  oth- 
er variations  in  feminine  habits  of  daily 
life  leave  poor  man  in  perplexity.  The 
sexes  having  lived  together  for  sixty  cen- 
turies— one  would  expect  them  to  know 
something  of  each  other's  behavior,  but 
not  so.  Whatever  laurels  are  won  probably 
go  to  the  woman,  for  she  apparently  un- 
derstandsman  much  better  than  he  does 
her.  According  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Rice  in  EsQtiire 
magazine  of  March,  1948,  this  is  no  acci- 
dent. Ke  states  that  the  cycle  of  physical 
changes  common  to  woman  affects  not 
only  her  pulse  rate,  digestion,  energy  and 
body  temperature,  but  her  temperament 
as  well.  Dr.  Rice  adds,  "Failure  to  under- 
stand the  biology  of  females  -has  created 
the  aura  of  mystery  aln-ays  surrounding 
women." 

Of  course,  other  differences  add  to  wom- 
an's apparently  unfathomable  make-up. 
Her  special  gift  seems  to  be  that  of  intui- 
tion. Thereby  she  observes  what  surface 
appearances  may  not  reveal.  While  man 
sees  what  is  before  him  and  appreciates 
brief,  hard-hitting  and  concise  facts,  wom- 
an prefers  to  play  with  a  matter  and  "read 
between  the  lines".  Top  advertising  agen- 
cies remember  this  when  preparing  copy 
for  female  readers.  They  make  their  slo- 


gans and  iUustratiiuis  suggestive  for  wom- 
en, but  come  right  to  the  point  when  ad- 
dressing men.  Also,  women,  being  sup- 
posedly more  realistic,  the  government 
found  during  the  war  liiat  it  could  get  far 
more  grease  from  the  kitchens  by  telling 
the  housewife  she  could  redeem  it  for  red 
ration  points  than  by  expounding  on  how 
it  would  shorten  the  war.  The  war  was  too 
big  in  Mrs.  Housewife's  mind  for  a  pound 
of  grease  to  heip  end  it,  but  if  the  govem- 
ment  was  willing  to  offer  ration  points  for 
it,  she  concluded  it  must  really  be  needed. 

Which  Is  the  Stronger  Sex? 

To  this  matter  of  being  realistic,  some 
men  who  know  of  their  sisters'  mania  for 
soa:p  operas  and  for  wondering  what  will 
happen  to  "Jane  Smith,  Girl  Detective" 
who  is  trapped  in  a  deserted  mine  shaft 
with  six  saboteurs,  or  to  the  poor  country 
girl  who  goes  to  the  city  to  marry  a 
wealthy  widower,  will  seriously  doubt 
woman's  realistic  nature.  However,  Eliza- 
beth Kidd,  in  her  book  JiLSt  Like  a  Wom- 
an!  points  out  that,  unlike  men,  women 
view  the  future  with-much  uncertainty  and 
romance.  Too  many  things  can  happen  to 
be  sure  of  anything.  So,  because  she  may 
be  in  similar  situations  herself  one  day, 
woman  listens  hungrily  to  the  way  out  as 
found  by  the  heroine  of  the  air  waves.  The 
fact  that  this  does  not  keep  the  average 
sensible  woman  from  the  weightier  mat- 
ters, of  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
meal  is  ready  at  night,  the  house  and  baby 
are  cared  for  and  the  bankbook  still  bal- 
ances. A  married  man  knows  this  is  true, 
hence  the  foregoing  argument  is  emitted 
generally  by  the  lips  of  bachelors. 

Why,  then,  can  women  become  so  in- 
volved in  things  of  mere  fantasy  that  a  sen- 
timental moving  picture  wiU  move  them  to 
tears?  Because,  though  men  are  more  sen- 
timental, women  are  more  emotional,  and 
they  live  the  very  lives  of  the  characters; 
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while  In  the  back  of  the  man's  mind  is  the 
constant  realization  that  the  drama  is  pure 
fiction  and  that  he  is  there  for  diversion 
alone.  Proof?  Well,  a  man's  outlet  for  emo- 
tion is  usually  verbal,  but  during  '*high 
points"  of  movies  one  does  not  hear  a  loud 
chorus  of  profanity  from  the  male  voices 
throughout  the  theater. 

Of  late  the  catchy  claim  has  been  made 
that  women  are  biologically  the  stronger 
sex.  This  is  made  by  those  who  say  she 
lives  longer,  endures  extremes  in  tempera- 
ture better  and  resists  major  diseases  to 
a  superior  degree.  But  aside  from  the  fact 
that  man  is  the  principal  victim  of  war's 
grim  reaper,  this  claim  ignores  other  im- 
portant  facts — that  throughout  life  man 
has  more  taxing  responsibilities,  main- 
tains far  more  exerting  and  hazardous 
work  and  continues  to  work  to  a  much 
older  age  than  woman.  Such  claimants  also 
forget  that  the  male  has  scaled  the  atmos- 
phere, probed  the  ocean  depths,  endured 
the  arctic  cold  and  sweltered  in  tropic 
heat,  all  admirably  well  Also,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Wassersug,  writing  in  the  July  Science 
Digest^  points  out  that  the  disease  resist- 
ant argument  is  not  sound  and  that  in 
many  major  afflictions,  including  diabetes, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  migraine  conditions, 
gall  bladder  disease  and  anemia,  man  re- 
sists the  better-  If  the  more  extreme  male 
is  derided  for  producing  more  lunacy^  his 
consuming  devotion  to  his  work  coupled 
with  his  greater  originality  and  initiative 
wiil  vindicate  itself  in  its  virtual  monopoly 
on  the  field  of  genius  as  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  art,  medicine,  music,  science  and 
letters. 

Unquestionably  girls  receive  a  head  start 
in  biological  age  and  attain  maturity  a  pe- 
riod of  years  in  advance  of  boys.  It  is  the 
girl  who  learns  to  talk  first,  and  it  is  no 
unfair  treachery  against  tvar  to  add  that 
she  holds  this  mastery  in  the  speech  de- 
partment throughout  life*   Really,   some 


doctors  say  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  'next 
generation'  that  mamma  does  do  better 
than  papa  in  this,  for  if  Jimior  had  to  de- 
pend upon  what  he  could  pick  up  from  his 
father  for  speech,  he  would  enter  school 
still  using  sign  language. 

'She  Stoops  to  Conquer' 

Furthermore,  just  as  a  man's  self- 
defense  lies  in  his  bulgm^  biceps,  a  wom- 
an's is  in  her  tongue/ Milady  cannot  roll 
up  her  sleeves,  wade  into  a  fray  of  bp- 
ponents  and  demaiid  what  she  wants  with 
the  'or  else'  attitude.  But  she  has  long  ago 
found  that  verbal  warfare  is  just  as  effec- 
tive, brings  victory  just  as  gratifying^  and 
causes  far  less  depreciation  on  the  phys- 
ical body.  Since  much  of  her  conquering 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  man,  she  must 
first  study  him,  learn  his  vulnerable  posi- 
tions, and  plan  her  attack  accordingly. 
Doubtless  this  is  an  added  reason  for  her 
greater  knowledge  of  man  than  his  knowl- 
edge of  her.  One  spot  sure  to  weaken  first 
in  almost  all  men  is  their,  pride  and  ego* 
Her  weapon  most  satisfactory  for  this 
campaign  is  flattery.  And  through  this  one 
source  feminine  heavy  artillery  has  ripped 
gaping  holes  in  man's  exterior  armament 
for  victory  generation  after  generation. 
Nor  will  the  motive  be  necessarily  heart- 
less. The  woman  may  really  believe  the  re* 
suit  will  benefit  the  man  in  question.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  her  striking  force. 

F^epetition  too  is  proved  a  very  effective 
means  of  impression*  If  at  first  the  wife  c^- 
not  convince  the  husband  that  she  should 
have  a  new  coat,  she  will  probably  cling  to 
the  subject  by  repeated  follow-up  maneu- 
vers. Sometimes  in  his  harassed  state  a 
husband  under  fire  has  branded  this  tactic 
* 'nagging".  With  this  trait  in  mind,  B*  Earl 
Puckett,  department  store  executive,  said 
rec:&ntiy,  "It  te  out  30b  to  Ynake  'womeni  Ycn- 
happy  with  what  they  have  in  the  way  of 
apparel  We  must  make  these  women  so 
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unhappy  that  their  husbands  can  find  no 
happiness  or  peace  In  their  excessive  sav- 
ings." So  women  have  found  that  their  role 
in  a  background  position  need  not  keep 
them  from  enjoying  the  worth-while  things 
in-  life.  Wise  women  are  realistic  enough  to 
see  msin's  station  in  iife  and  let  it  go  at 
that,  not  seeliing  to  usurp  it,  but  to  make 
the  best  of  their  own  position.  Where  man 
too  often  chokes  &ri  his  pride,  they  are  will- 
ing to  swallow  theirs,'  and,  in  winning  her 
life-partner,  a  girl  is  not  ashamed  to  keep 
her  own  mentality  in  reserve  so  ^hat  it 
might  not  infringe  upon  the  more  domi- 
nant nature  of  her  husband-to-be. 

Vive  la  Difference! 

As  one  man,  the  French  Chamber  of 
E)eputies  once  rose  to  acclaim  the  differ- 
encs  between  men  and.  women  alluded  to 
by  a  speaker,  shouting,  "Vive  la  diffe- 
rence!" There  indeed  is  a  difference  that 
both  can  well  be  proud  of.  Marriage  can 
unite  man  and  woman  because  mentally 
ai^  physically  they  are  complementary 
parts  of  humeinity.  Meyrick  Booth,  in  his 
IXKik  Woman  atiS.  Society,  says:  "... 
The  masculine  characteristics  are  those 
useful  for  the  work  of  the  world — practical 
energy,  reasoning  power,  scientific  sense, 
initiative,  will-power;  the  feminine  charac- 
teristics are  those  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  race — maternal  instinct, 
selfless  devotion,  patience,  cheerful  endur- 
ance, adaptability  to  circumstances,  sym- 
pathy, intuition." 

In  the  ideal,  the  analytical,  logical,  ob- 
jective man  is  placed  to  the  fore  to  shoul- 
der the  major  problems  of  the  day.  Mean- 
While,  the  average  woman  prefers  the 
home  front,  where  her  qualities  of  imag- 
ination, emotion,  and  her  subjective  na- 
ture are  put  to  best  use.  True,  changing 
economy  has  forced  more  and  more  wom- 
en into  business.  But  even  though,  as  Dr. 
K.  Frances  Scott  testifies,  jobs  'in  our  type 


of  civilization  belong  to  the  person  best 
fitted  to  do  them',  regardless  of  sex,  the 
average  woman  enters  the  work  world  now 
as  ever  against  her  will.  She  shows  this 
by  her  consistent  willingness  to  trade  the 
most  promising  employment  for  marriage. 
This  is  but  the  reflection  of  her  nature. 

Due  to  the  foregoing,  men  and  women 
are  dealt  with  differently  in  business  fields; 
because  of  their  many  other  differences, 
they  receive  opposite  treatment  in  other 
matters  of  life.  However,  through  it  all, 
the  sexes  by  instinct  seek  to  complete  one 
another,  not  compete  for  supremacy.  Only 
unbEilanced  extremists  will  argue,  as  do 
some  of  the  "feminists",  that  woman  is  en- 
tirely independent  and  above  need  of  any 
manner  of  aaeistance  from  man.  Spurred 
by  the  illogical  reasoning  that  in  differ- 
ence there  is  discrimination  and  inequal- 
ity, some  have  gone  to  pitifully  ridiculous 
ends  in|their  prating.  One  fanatic  went  so 
far  as  to  deciy  child-bearing  as  a  "wirong 
done  to  women".  Meyrick  Booth^  who 
quotes  this  source,  adds,  "A  man  might 
just  as  well  say  that  men  have  been 
'wronged'  because  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
delights  of  motherhood." 

The  true  ideal  for  companionship  be- 
tween men  hnd  women  is  championed  in 
the  Bible.  Therein  latitude  for  their  sep- 
arate traits  and  abilities  is  provided  with- 
out either  being  crowned  the  "master  sex" 
or  "better  half".  Both  are  obviously  God's 
creations,  both  have  access  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life  gained  through  the  ransom  for 
the  human  race  provided  by  Christ  Jesus. 
So  what  if  many  unfair  practices  exist  now 
throughout  society  that  affect  one  or  both 
of  the  sexes?  Does  not  the  Bible  furnish 
proof  of  an  impending  new  world  "where- 
in dwelleth  righteousness"?  Here,  indeed, 
is  something  new  to  consider.  Here  is  a 
new  basis  for  viewing  life  for  man  and 
woman  alike. 

In  the  meantime,  their  Creator  has  not 
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overlooked  the  differences  in  his  human 
creations.  For  their  own  good,  therefore, 
he  assigns  each  to  fitting  positions  in  his 
visible  organization.  ,Thus,  for  instailce, 
man  was  made  the  immediate  head  of  the 
woman  (1  Corinthians  11:3)  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  mutual  opportunities  to  offer 
public  praise  to  God  (Galatlans  3:25-28), 
man  was  offered  certain  special  positions 
of  service  within  the  Ciu-istian  congrega- 
tions.—! Timothy  2:11, 12. 
Thus  today  the  Christian  woman  can 


free  herself  from  the  worries  and  evils 
afflicting  the  present  world  and,  besides  her 
Kingdom  ministry,  can  offer  her  own  pure 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  her  father, 
brothers,  husband  and  children.  And,  to- 
gether, they  can  all  contemplate  the  time 
now  near  when  the  joint  mental  and  phys- 
ical powers  of  man  and  woman  will  de- 
lightfully complement  one  another  to  pro- 
duce a  contented  race  of  human  creatures 
in  a  paradise  earthly  home,  as  Jehovah 
God  has  purposed. 


Dragging  Tooth-Relic 
Worship  into  Pontics 

By  "Awakal"  comipondent  in  India 

IT  IS  generally  conceded  that  the  politics 
of  all  nations  today  are  corrupt.  The 
many  religions  of  earth  have  claimed  to  be> 
striving  to  keep  themselves  pure  and 
sacred.  On  this  ground  enlightened  nations 
hold  out  for' complete  separation  of  reli- 
gion and  state.  How  can  something  that  is 
held  sacred  be  mixed  with'  what  is  corrupt 
without  itself  being  defiled? 

Despite  this,  the  history  of  every  nation 
reveals  that  orthodox  religion  has  always 
meddled  with  governmental  affairs.  The 
religious  leaders  esteem  themselves  holier 
and  superior  to  the  political  rulers  and 
hence  should  exercise  a  sort  of  guiding 
influence  over  them.  The  results  of  such 
an  unnatural  union  are  attested  to  by  aU 
nations  attempting  it.  Ceylon  is  one  of 
these  nations. 

Ceylon  is  a  beautiful  island  bountifully 
blessed  by  a  loving  Creator  with  all  the 
necessities  of  life.  It  has  been  and  is  a  very 
religious  country.  Buddhism  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion.  A  census  shows  about  61 
percent  of  the  people  to  be  Buddhist,  22 
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percent  Hindu,  10  percent  Christian,  and 
the  remaining  7  percent  Moslem.  In  earlier 
times  when  Lanka,  the  Singhalese  name  for 
Ceylon,  was  a  great  nation,  it  was  almost 
totally  Buddhist  During  the  reigns  of  its 
great  kings  religion  was  employed  to  a 
great  extent  to  hold  sway  over  the  people. 
Under  such  religious-raonarchial  rule  Cey- 
lon was  decked  with  great  religious  monu- 
ments known  as  vifiares  and  dagabaSj  as 
well  as  temples  for  the  people  and  pirive- 
Tias^  or  monasteries  for  the  sangha,  priest- 
hood. One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  re- 
ligious structures  is  the  Temple  of  the 
Tooth,  situated  at  Kandy,  the  capital  of 
the  last  Singhalese  king. 
Since  the  publicly  announced  fruitless 
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Colombo  conference  of  foreign  ministers 
much  publicity  has  been  given  in  the  pa- 
pers about  this  temple  and  a  visit  paid  to 
it  by  British  foreign  secretary  Bevin.  Pa- 
pers the  world  over  made  much  of  this. 
The  February  22,  1950,  issue  of  Awake! 
very  briefly  mentioned  it.  Most  of  this  pub- 
licity has  been  received  unfavorably  by  the 
people  of  Ceylon  because  they  feel  it  made 
light  of  their  sacred  tooth  relic. 

lathe  Tooth  Worshiped? 

Worship  of  the  tooth,  relics  and  images 
of  Budciha  is  undeniable.  Today  wherever 
you  go  throughout  Ceylon  you  will  find 
statues  of  Budciha  under  60  trees  with 
Buddhists  down  on  their  knees  with  hands 
clasped  before  their  faces  bowing  down  in 
adoration  and  repeating  oracles  of  Buddha. 
Daily  they  place  before  these  statues  offer- 
ings of  flowers,  which  though  so  beautiful 
so  quickly  fade,  hence  reminding  them  of 
the  impermanence  of  all  things,  as  taught 
by  the  Buddha. 

Now,  of  course,  this  about  the  worship 
of  the  statues  and  relics  will  bring  strong 
protest,  saying  that  only  the  less  educated 
ignorant  ones  do  so.  Only  they  think  such 
relics  have  divine  powers.  The  educated 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  Buddha  did  not 
want  this.  In  a  noted  book  The  Message  of 
Buddhism,  (page  77)  they  call  attention  to 
the  fetters,  ten  in  number,  that  Buddha 
preached  against.  Listed  (3)  is  Supersti- 
tion; that  outward,  religious  observances, 
such  as  prayer,  sacrifice,  listening-  (o  ser- 
mons, adoration  of  relics,  pilgrimages,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  lead  to  salva- 
tion; and  (10)  Ignorance. 

Now  if  the  ones  so  worshiping,  despite 
the  Buddha's  plain  teaching,  are  all  igno- 
rant, what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  igno- 
rance? Some  of  the  vihares  and  dagabas 
in  Ceylon  are  2,000  years  of  age,  proving 
that  Buddhism  has, been  here  at  least  that 
long.  How  long,  then,  is  it  going  to  take  to 
educate  the  people? 
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Bevin's  Visit  and  Red  Reaction 

The  first  election  after  Ceylon  gained 
her  independence,  February  4,  1948,  saw 
the  United  National  party  securely  in  pow- 
er, with  a  divided  leftist  opposition.  Since 
then  this  party  has  quite  openly  catered  to 
Buddhism  and  at  the  same  time  accused 
the  other  parties  of  antireligious  commu- 
nistic tactics.  Recently  one  of  the  daily 
papers  here  made  a  great  fuss  about  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  Russian  paper, 
saying-  as  follows: 

"The  'Trud'  article  of  the  Chief  of  the 
local  Communist  party,  published  in  this 
column,  annoyed  the  people  of  Ceylon, 
Here  is  a  translation  of  the  Izvestia  arti- 
cle entitled  'The  Colombo  Conference  and 
Buddha's  Tooth': 

"  'Recently  a  conference  of  foreign  min- 
isters of  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions 
took  place  in  Colombo.  It  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  the  contradictions  which  are  eating 
away  the  British  Empire,  and  it  took  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  caused 
among  those  participating  by  the  great 
events  taking  place  on  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. 

*'  'That  is  why  the  British  reactionary 
press  and  radio  prefer  not  to  expatiate  on 
the  results  of  the  conference  but  describe 
the  exotic  nature  of  Ceylon  in  idyllic  tones. 

"  'A  place  of  honour  in  all  these  descrip- 
tions is  occupied  by  Buddha's  Tooth.  This 
relic,  which  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  Co- 
lombo temples,  the  British  papere  report! 
was  brought  to  Ceylon  1,600  years  ago. 
It  is  carefully  enclosed  in  seven  gold  boxes 
which  fit  one  inside  another.  Buddha's 
Tooth,  like  all  other  "relics",  possesses,  it 
seems,  a  magic  property:  allegedly  it  cures 
all  illnesses.  But  apparently  the  magic 
power  of  Buddha's  Tooth  is  j-ationed  and 
restricted  and,  therefore,  it  is  drawn  out 
to  cure  the  suffering  once  in  seven  years. 
But  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception. 

"  'During  the  Colombo  Conference  Bud- 


dha'fi  Tooth  was  withdrawn  and  applied, 
so  to  speak,  for  "individual  use".  Bevih 
was  the  patient,  "The  health  of  our  For- 
eign Secretary,"  the  B.B.C.  commentator 
EMlk  related,  "is  causing  anxiety  not  only 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  is  particu- 
larly popular,  but  also  among  his  friends 
throughout  the  world."  In  such  a  situation 
it  was  impossible  not  to  make  use  of  the 
possibility  of  a  cure.  But  it  would  have 
been  ungracious  to  compel  a  guest,  and 
more  particularly  such  an  honoured  guest, 
to  wait  several  years.  And  so  for  the  first 
time  in  1,600  years  Buddha's  Tooth  was 
withdrawn  from  its  repository  ahead  of 
schedule,  ,  .  ,  It  is  no  rhore  possible  to 
count  on  Buddha's  Tooth  than  on  the  Co- 
lombo conference  which  proved  unable  to 
alleviate  the  ailments  of  British  imperial- 
ism.' 

"The  references  in  the  article  to  the  best 
known  Buddha  relic  are  insulting  enough. 
But  the  cartoon  published  with  the  article 
.  .  ,  should  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  people 
of  Ceylon  who  still  have  doubts  about  the' 
attitude  of  the  followers  of  Marxism 
towards  religious  beliefs." — The  Ceylon 
Daily  News,  April  1,  1950. 

Communists  Seek  to  Shift  Attention 

The  leftist  parties  in  turn  counter,  en- 
deavoring to  turn  the  tables  and  present 
their  opponents  as  the  culprits  who  greatly 
dishonor  Buddhism  and  misuse  it  to  gain 
their  own  ends.  In  a  previous  breath  they 
may  have  said,  "religion  is  the  opium  for 
the  masses!"  Still,  if  it  is  so  powerful,  why 
cannot  they  use  it  too,  to  win  the  people  to 
their  side?  So  in  their  usual  bombastic  and 
vituperative  manner  they  deride  the  oth- 
ers as  the  ones  abusing  religion  and  offer 
themselves  as  its  faithful  upholders  and 
backers.  A  sample  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  22,  1&50,  issue  of  the 
Communist  (Singhalese  paper)  giving  an 
explaTiation  oi  why  the  b^g  TiewspapexB  in 


Ceylon  said  nothing  about  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  Awake!  published  in  America, 
about  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  and  yet  mak- 
ing such  a  great  noise  about  what  appeared 
in  the  Russian  paper.  It  explains: 

"It  is  because  the  Americans  are  im- 
perialistic capitalists.  It  is  because  they 
are  the  imperial  masters  of  local  capital- 
ists, who  are  worshipping,  offering  to  and 
serving  them  as  their  slaves.  It  Is  because 
America  is  the  leader  of  the  existing  war- 
like campaign  of  the  imperialistic  capital- 
ists against  the  world's  prominent  social- 
ist campaign  which  likes  freedom  and 
peace.  It  is  because  the  Senanayaka  Com- 
pany has  willingly  joined  that  American 
campaign,"     - 

Many  priests  of  Buddhism  are  swayed 
by  these  parties  and  openly  support  them. 
Some  the  left,  some  the  right.  Then  mem- 
bers of  the  laity  arouse  themselves  and 
speak  against  these  political-minded  priests 
M^d  pre^^  foY  a  p^rge  oS  Ihe  pTiesthood. 
Political  intervention  is  sought  but  then  is 
disowned  as  being  no  affair  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  reli- 
gious bodies.  On  this  the  local  paper  says: 

"Mr.  de  Silva  was  commenting  on  a 
resolution  placed  before  the  third  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Kandy  Buddhist 
Association  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Abraham  Silva 
that  in  view  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  Sangha  the  Government  do  take  steps 
to  introduce  legislation  to  weed  out  the  un- 
desirables and  protect  the  Order. 

"He  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  course 
of  the  resolution,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  bare  25  percent,  the  rest  who  went 
about  the  country  with  shaven  heads  and 
in  yellow  robes  were  a  menace  to  the  re- 
ligion. 

"After  a  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  both 
improper  and  unreliglous  to  seek  State  in- 
tervention in  the  matter,  the  meeting  be- 
ing uncmimDiisly  m  this  atiVtudie,  the  mov- 
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er  withdrew  his  resolution.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  proper  course  to  attopt  was 
to  aim  at  a  reformation  through  the  eccle- 
siastical bocliea." 

More  Ini^&e  Wofskifi 

Presently  the  papers  are  headlined  with 
more  image  worship.  But  this  time  it  is  in 
the  name  oE  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Yes,  the  statue  of  Fatima  is  being  bPoug-ht 
to  Ceylofl,  and  thousands  will  join  to  wor- 
ship it  in  great  processions  led  by  the  lead- 
ers of  these  political  parties.  And  many  of 
them  will  be  Buddhists,  who  aftet  worship- 
ing Buddha's  statues  wj]]  find  no  difficulty 
in  ivorshiping  Fatima's, 

But  do  not  despair.  Even  though  un- 
reasoning individuals  and  religious  bodies 
seek  to  suppress  freedom  of  worship  and 
of  speech  in  matters  pertaining  to  it,  the 
government  of  Ceylon  has  stood  solidly 
for  the  fundamentals  of  these  precious 
freedoms.  The  ivew  constitution  of  Ceyton 
guarantees  it  under  artide  29,  seetion  (2) ; 
"(2)    jMo  Jaw  shall — (a)  prohibit  or  re- 


strict the  free  exercise  of  any  i-eligion;  or 
(b)  make  pensons  of  any  coronninity  or 
religion  liable  to  disabilities  or  restrictions 
to  which  persons  of  other  communities  or 
religions  are  not  made  liable;  or  (c)  Confer 
on  persons  of  any  eouununity  or  religion 
any  privilege  or  advantage  which  Is  not 
conferred  on  persons  of  other  communities 
or  religions;  or  (d)  alter  the  constitution 
of  any  religious  body  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  goi'emin^  authority  Of  that 
body:  Provided  that,  in  any  case  where  a 
religious  body  is  incorporated  by  law,  no 
such  alteration  shall  be  made  except  at 
the  request  of  the  governing  authority  of 
that  body." 

In  this  way  there  is  freedom  for  expres- 
sion of  the  truth,  which  of  necessity  ex- 
poses all  false  worship,  breaks  the  shacltles 
and  sets  ^^  people  free  to  worship  the 
one  true  and  living  God,  Jehovah.  Doing 
so,  many  people  of  good  will  can  gain 
life  in  his  new  world,  where  there  will  ex- 
ist no  corrupt  politics  and  no  relics. 


A  Depc3ida]blc  Guide 

Through  his  inspired  Word,  the  BibJe,  God  imparts  in- 
dispensable instruction.  In  the  original  tongues  it  was  free 
from  error;  and  it  remains  remarkably  free  from  error 
today  despite  being  copied  and  translated  by  imperfect  men. 
However,  advanced  study  of  the  original  languages  and 
recent  manuscript  discoveries  do  reveaJ  errors.  To  maiu- 
tajn  a  dependable  guide  a  completely  new  translation  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures  has  now  been  published  by  the  Watch- 
tower  Society.  The  New  World  Translation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Greek  Scriptures,  as  it  is  called,  is  based  on  the  latest 
exhaustive  Bible  research. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  postpaid  f<>r  oaiy  J!t.50-  Order  youf9  today. 

WATCHTOWER  in    AJiAMW   ;ST.  JUH»OKLV\j,   .N,  T. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  >*£  the  Nett?  H'O'*'-''   Translatinn  of  the   Ohnatiart  Orenh  SnriiU-ares.   fair  the  'inclosed  ?1.50. 
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Xtie  Battle  in  Kore« 

#  The  advance  ol  tho  North 
Karean  troops  was  deflnjtely 
slowed  during  Atlgust,  but  was 
pot  yet  st'pped.  The  U. N*  forc- 
es were  defending  a  120-niile 
perimeter,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  only  15  percent  of  the 
entire  nation.  The  remainder 
was  controlled  by  the  commu- 
nists. U.  N.  forces  took  the  of- 
lensive  during  llie  second  weeit 
of  August,  and  with  bombs, 
J^nives  and  fiats  they  smashed 
the  Reds  back  Jor  the  first 
time.  By  the  third  week  of  the 
month  it  was  thought  that  the 
over-all  picture  had  improved, 
and  predictions  were  heard 
that  U.  N.  forces  had  stabilized 
their  beachhead  and  would 
soon  wre&t  the  oKensive  from 
the  cDimmunists,  but  this  did 
not 'prove,  to  be  the  ease,  he- 
cau^,  flghtjng  more  furiously 
than  evei",  the  North  Koreans 
contmued  to  puah  forwa.rd  in 
several  area£.  Americans  have 
begun  to  wonder  how  long  the 
war  will  last  and  how  much  it 
will  cost.  Cme  International 
News  Service  wt^iter,  Malcolm 
lohngon,  listed  the  wars  of  re- 
uent  years  and  emphasized 
man's  failure  to  thus  far  bring 
peace.  He  said,  '^The  so-called 
^ood  old  days'  ended  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1914,  never  to  return." 

Ruesla  Ketunifl  to  X7<  N. 

-^  Russia's  representative  to 
the  U.  N.,  Jacob  Malik,  served 
his  turn  as  council  president 
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In  August,  ending  a  39-week 
boycott,  Malik  called  the  U.  S. 
an  aggressor  in  Korea,  while 
the  XJ.  S.  said  that  Russia  could- 
stop  North  Korean  aggression 
if  she  so  desired.  Wrangling, 
parliamentary  maneuvering 
and  long  violent  tirades 
marked  the  month's  sessions, 
'  and  very  little  was  accom- 
plished. At  the  month's  end 
the  Russian  boycott  was  not 
i-esumed,  but  Malik  stayed  as 
a  regular  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, 

Strtlces  In  Five  Nations 

^  The  labor  picture  during 
August  was  filled  with  strikes 
and  violence.  In  the  U.  S.  a  rail 
strike  over  the  union's  demand 
for  a  4L0-hour  week  with  4S 
hours'  pay  was  averted  only 
after  the  government  seised 
the  railroads  (8/27).  To  the 
north,  in  Canada,  a  dominion- 
wide  rail  strike  halted  the 
country's  railroads  (S/22),  and 
the  strikers  returned  to  their 
jobs  only  after  parliament  en- 
acted  emergency  legislation 
C8/30)  granting  the  workers  a 
4-cent  hourly  wage  increase,  .In 
Finland  65,000  metal  workers 
struck  for  higher  visages  (S/2S) 
to  offset  the  steep  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  communist 
head  of  the  Italian  General 
Conference  of  Labor  an- 
nounced (8/S*  that  6  million 
Italian  wprkers  would  start  a 
nation-wide  "battle"  for'  in- 
creased  wages.  On  the  other 


side  of  the  worlds  in  Bombay, 
IndJa,  riotous  mobs  wete 
quelled  only  with  gunfire  and 
tear-gas  bomb«-rdment.  Thetr 
labor  sttiie  brought  death  to 
three  and  injuries  to  thirty- 
five  persons  C8/^1). 

Loan  to  SpsJn 

^  The  U.S.  $36,153,490,425 
''omnibus'*  a^propriaUons  bill 
that  covers  government  spend- 
ing for  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  passed  by  Congress  and 
s&nt  to  the  president  for  sign- 
ing (8/28).  A  controversial 
part  of  it  was  the  $62,500,000 
Joan  to  Spain.  Senator  Chavez 
of  New  Mexico,  favoring  the 
l-aan,  accused  "comnaunist  in- 
fluences" of  being  against  it, 
but  other  senators  said  that 
the  U.S.  could  not  "preach 
democracy  if  we  go  back  on 
our  principles"  and  that  Fran- 
co "iias  completely  stifled  free- 
dom", that  a  "powerful  lobby" 
engineered  the  Spanish  loan, 
and  Senator  Morse  opposed 
supporting  "totalitarianism,  be 
](  communist  or  fascist"*  Pres- 
ident Truman  denounced  the 
Joan,  but  was  not  expected  to 
veto  the  entire  appropriations 
bill,  as  would  he  necessary  in 
order  to  strike  at  the  Spanish 
part  of  it. 

V^  S,  I^pendltimB  for  1951 

#  It  js  expected  that  the  U.  S. 
government  will  spend  about 
$63  billion  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  more  than  the  to- 
tal of  govern  ment  budgets 
from  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  in  1789  through  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  This  includes 
the  $36,153,490,423  omnibus  ap- 
propriations biJl  originally  de- 
signed to  include  all  govern* 
ment  expenses,  and  about  $27 
bilhon  in  additional  mllitaiy 
expenditures. 

Claimed  "Vision"  in  U.  S, 

^  In  Necedahr  Wisconsin,  an 
estimated  80,000  persons  came 
to  watch  as  a  40-year'Old  wom- 
an claimed  that  the  "Virgin 
Mary"  spoke  to  her  (S/15). 
Mrs.  Van  Hoof  "blessed"  the 
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ttiat  wer&  soM  at  her  i!&rxn< 
Many  ts\x^  or  crippled  had 
■acriflced  to  ccnne  In  hope  of  a 
iz^rAciUouB  cure  that  did  not 
materialize.  The  Catholic 
Church  discounted  th£  entire 
affalt  and  reported  that  there 
was  something  "unusual" 
about  those  who  surrounded 
Mrs.  Van  Hoof. 

Hn^e  Metearite  Crater  Found 

^  What  Is  believed  to  be  ihe 
world' fi  largest  Itnown  meteor- 
ite crater  has  been  discovered 
in  the  northernmost  tip  of  Que- 
bec. It  has  a550-foot-high  ridge 
around  it,  and  holds  a  frozen 
lake  SO  feet  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country.  Ripples 
In  the  granite  around  the  cra- 
ter are  like  those  stirred  up 
by  a  pebble  dropped  into  stfll 
water.  If^  as  evidences  Indi- 
cate, this  is  actually  a  meteor- 
ite crater,  its  two-and-a- half- 
mile  diameter  will  dwarf  Ari- 
zona's lamed  El  Diablo  crater, 
which  is  less  than  a  mile 
across. 

1%«  EMrtb  Itembleft 

#  In  western  Venezuela  vio- 
lent earthquakes  (8/3)  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  in  the 
town  of  El  Tocuyo  {population 
8,000)^  caii&ing  many  deaths 
and  Injuries.  But  this  quake 
waa  eclipsed  (8/15)  when  seis- 
mographs all  over  the  world 
recorded  the  most  drastic  na- 
ture upheaval  in  a  populated 
place  in  history*  In  wild  oscil- 
lation their  needles  ran  far  qff 
the  paper,  or  made  a  blurred 
record  fron*  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  estimate  distance 
or  direction.  In  Istanbul,  Tur- 
key, the  violent  shock  broke 
the  recording  device.  This  ma- 
jor quakfr  occurred  In  As^am, 
at  the  northeastern  tip  of  In- 
dia,  near  Burma  and  China. 
Its  vicious  tremors  continued 
for  more  than  10  days,  Hoads 
and  rivers  disappeared,  entire 
villages  vanished.  Dead  tigers, 
monke3rs,  elephants  and  hu- 
mana  were  swept  along  by  the 
turbulen t   wa ters   that   swept 


through  1.500  vlllagea.  Hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  were 
covered  by  new  lakes,  and  It 
was  reported  that  as  a  result 
of  the  quakes  the  great  Mount 
Everest  rose  193  feet* 

Alt  Accident  or  an  Ambush? 

1^  A  smashed,  burning  truck 
containing  the  bodies  of  six 
people,  found  in  a  ravine  in 
the  Domin  lean  Republic  on 
June  2,  has  prompted  a  pro- 
test to  the  U.N.  The  com- 
plalnt*  brought  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Dominican  exiles,  is 
that  the  deaths  were  no  acci- 
dent, and  is  based  on  the  story 
of  a  passenger  who  died  in  a 
hospital  after  reporting  that 
the  truck  had  been  stopped  by 
Dominican  soldiers  who  rid- 
dled the  owner,  Porflrio  Rami- 
rezt  with  bullets,  beat  the  pas- 
sengers to  a  pulp,  drenched 
them  with  gasoline,  put  them 
back  In  the  truck  and  dumped 
it  into  the  ravine*  Ramirez; 
was  not  active  in  politics,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  but  was  the 
brother  of  a  Caribbean  Legion 
general  who  had  failed  twice 
to  invade  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Dominican  president 
Trujillo  denied  knowledge  of 
the  attack. 

Colombia  Gets  New  President 

<$>  br,  Laureano  G6mez  was 
inaugurated  as  Colombia's 
president  (8/7)  while  military 
police  with  cocked  guns  ready 
to  shoot  patrolled  the  streets 
in  groups  of  four,  It  was  re- 
ported that  10,(HX)  troops  and 
4,000  municipal  police  were 
available.  Q6mez,  a  Conserva- 
tive, was  not  recognized  by  the 
Liberal  party,  which  had  boy- 
cotted the  elections  and  whose 
newspapers  Ignored  all  news 
of  the  Inauguration.  Gdanez* 
election  last  November  27  was 
held  under  a  state  of  siege 
suspendhig  civil  rights.  The 
siege  and  killings  since  the 
election  had  not  yet  ended^  and 
one  police  lieutenant  was  quot- 
ed, "We're  killing  a  thousahd 
a  week  in  the  country*  We 
figure  weVe  got  15,000  to  go/' 


G6mez  pleSiged  a  nonviolent 
govemmenty  but  claimed  that 
the  state  of  siege  wan  still 
necessary  to  preserve  the 

peace, 

Goatemalaa  Siege  Ends 

^  Guatemala's  military  con- 
trol lasted  two  w^ks  (ending 
8/8),  but  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, the  right  of  assembly  and 
inviolability  of  residence  and 
correspondence  were  not  Im^ 
mediately  reinstated. 

Council  of  Europe  Meets 

^  Europe's  unofficial  parlia- 
ment, the  CouncO  of  Europe, 
met  In  Strasbourg,  France,  in 
August.  German  participation 
marked  the  return  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  International  dlpl<]' 
macy.  The  council  dlscuesed 
numerous  proposals,  the  most 
spectacular  of  which  was 
Winston  Churchill's  suggestion 
that  a  single  unified  army  be 
established  for  all  of  Western 
Europe  under  one  European 
defense  chief.  The  assembly 
endorsed  Chun^U's  proposal 
(8/28).  Many  diplomats  favor 
itp  but  recognize  that  great 
difficulties  lie  In  its  way. 

Denmark  Ilfa>ps  War  Spending 

^  Denmark  announced  (8/5) 
plans  to  spend  4  00  million 
kroner  (about  $57,100,000)  on 
arms  and  defense  during  the 
next  two  years,  aa  its  part  as 
an  Atlantic  Pact  nation.  The 
government  also  reported 
training  a  total  o(  about  150,- 
000  men  for  thft  army,  navy 
and  home  guard  since  the  end 
of  World  War  IL 

The  Belgian  Criftts 
^  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
over  whose  return  from  exile 
the  nation  has  been  near  civil 
war,  agreed  to  delegate  his 
powers  to  his  son.  Prince  Bau- 
douln.  However,  violence  con- 
tinued, for  now  Leopold's  fol- 
lowers staged  disorders.  Pea<ie 
returned  only  when  Leopold 
himself  asked  that  the  violence 
cease.  Baudouin  was  sworn  In 
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as  the  ruler  of  Belgium  (8/11) 
and  win  l>e  "Prtace  Royal"  un- 
til his  21st  WrttMiay  (Sept  7, 
1951),  when  he  wSU  become 
king.  Almost  before  the  coun- 
try could  settle  down,  the  com- 
munist leader,  Julien  Lahaut, 
was  murdered  (8/18)  by  two 
gvmmen.  Many  blamed  the 
murder  on  pro-Leopoldlsta^ 
300,000  workers  dropped  their 
tools,  and  Belgium  was  again 
besieged  with  a  nation-wide 
outbreak  ef  strl^€&^ 

France  Sets  Mlnlmiiin  Wage 

^  A  minimum  living  wage  of 
seventy-eight  francs  (about 
18c>  an  hour  was  set  lor  wi- 
skUled  worlcers  In  the  Paris 
area  (B/22).  For  200  hours  of 
work  a  month,  with  overtime 
and  bonuses,  the.  minimum 
wage  in  Paris  v?iU  be  16,400 
francs  (about  $47)  and  in  the 
lowest  wage  area  in  the  prov- 
inces  it  wiJKbe  13,S0O  francs 
(about  $36.G0)*  This  will  mean 
increase^  for  about  one*half  ol 
France's  laborers^ 

Catholics  Compromise — 

Wttnes^s  Stand  Firm 

#  Lreading  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Hungary  swapped 
their  support  of  that  country's 
communist  government,  includ- 
ing the  communist'sponsored 
Stockholm  peace*  petition,  lor 
a  guarantee  of  18  years  of 
state  financial  assistance  and 
freedom  of  religion  to  Roman 
Catholics  (8/30)-  In  contrast 
with  this  cowrie  of  appease- 
ment, it  was  reported  from 
Magdeburg,  CSermany,  that  on 
that  very  same  day  60  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  were  arrested 
fov  ttifiir  perftlfltent  refusal  to 
compromise  with  the  false  com- 
munist peace  plea  and  commu- 
nist party  policies.  For  this 
firm  stand  they  have  been  Im- 
prisoned by  the  dozens,  their 
meetings  have  been  broken  up 
and  they  have  been  fiercely 
beaten  by  the  police, 

South-West  Africa  Annexed 

^  The  Union  of  South  Africa, 
in  defiance  of  a  U.  N.  order, 
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cntitinued  "integration"  fif 
South-WcBt  Africa  by  conduct- 
ing  flections  C3/30>  lor  six  as- 
semYiilymen  for  South  Attica's 
parliament  Key  Issues  were 
'protection  from  Interference 
by  tJie  U.  N*'  and  Prime  Uinis- 
ter  >iaian'a  policy  of  extreme 
racial  segregation.  Malan's 
candidates  won  a  clean  sweep. 

Israel  Plaob  hand  Disposal 

^  property  in  Israel  belwig- 
ihg  to  absentee  Arabs  and 
Gennans  will  he  liqutdated  by 
the  government,  according  to 
plans  made  in  August.  Twei|ty- 
flve  thousand  acres  of  e^fpen- 
sive  city  property  is  to  be  sold, 
and  the  remaining  bulk  of  the 
property  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
development  of  the  country. 
Proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  se- 
curity for  compensatl  on  to 
Israelis  from  Germany  or  Ger- 
man institutions  and  in  the 
financial  settlement  at  the 
final  *peace  treaty  with  the 
Arab  states. 

Major  Flood  in  China 

^  A    "vast    ocean    of   water 

stretching  beyond  the  hori- 
zon", the  worst  flood  within 
living  memory  in  northern 
Anhwei  province  of  China,  af- 
fected nearly  10  million  per- 
sons, 6,900,000  of  whom  were 
said  to  be  to  dire  straits.  In 
mid-August  sixty  percent  of 
the  total  farm  land  in  that 
area  was  floodedi  3,700,000 
acres  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  another  XSOO,000 
acres  were  expected  to  yield 
only  10  to  30  percent  of  their 
crops- 

Commontst  Chltift  Bums  Bi>okR 

^  In  true  totalitarian  fashion 
Mao  Tze-tung,  the  communist 
leader  of  the  Chinese  People's 
government,  ordered  the  burn- 
ing of  certain  books  considered 
"reactionary  and  anti-people"* 
The  list  included  writings  of 
Confucius,  other  ancient  works, 
^nd  modem  writings  of  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  CtUang  Kai-shek, 
The  order  was  issued  May  25, 


but  not  learned  of  in  the  West- 
ern wotld  imtU  August 

#  Communist  Chhia  asked  the 
U.  N.  (8/24)  to  order  the  U,  S, 
to  withdraw  its  Seventh  Fleet 
from' protective  patrol  of  Poi^ 
moaa  so  that  it  could  be  "lili- 
erated"  by  the  communist  ar- 
mies. The  U.  S-  denied  the  com- 
munist charge  of  "armed  ag- 
gression" and  Invited  a  U*N, 
investigation.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  sent  a  message  to 
a  war  veterans  convention  in 
Chicago  in  which  he  advocated 
U.  S.  occupation  -  of  Formosa, 
but  withdrew  the  message 
(S/27)  at  the  direction  of  Pres- 
ident Trumanr  who  said  that 
there  would  be  no  war  over 
Formosa  imless  some  other 
country  started  it.  He  stated 
{8/31)  that  the  fleet  wUI  be 
withdrawn  wlien  the  Korean 
conflict  is  settled. 

The  Republic  of  Ittdonesta 

^  The  "United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia" became  the  "Republic 
of  Indonesia "  (8/15 )  as  the 
former  16  federated  states 
merged  into  a  single  govem- 
ment>  President  Sukarno  re- 
mained hi  power.  The  far- 
flung  islands  that  make  up 
this  country  were  called  the 
"Netherlands  East  Indies"  be- 
fore becoming  independent  of 
the  Dutch  last  year. 

Hiiks  Raid  in  PhlUppines 

^  Communist-led  Hukbalahap 
guerrillas  in  bands  of  500  to 
2,000  made  bloody  attacks  on 
nine  Philippine  towns  In  two 
nights  (8/25.26),  in  the  ilrst 
notable  outbreak  since  the 
Philippine  army  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Huk  sections  in 
Central  Luzon,  President  Qui- 
rlno  admitted  that  the  army  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem and  proposed  (8/30)  that 
a  citizen  army  of  local  vigilan- 
tes be  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  army  and  con- 
stabulary  to  flght  the  Huk 
raids. 
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Don't 


Lose 


Your 


Grasp 

OF  TODAY'S  SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS 

With  tiTBatJi-takir^  rapidity  events  are  occurring  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  yoa  Few  have  Uie  lime  and  means  at  their  dispcsaJ  to 
keep  abreast  of  them.   Many  who  attxiinpt  to  do  &:>  isoon  find  themselves 
averwbelmed  t^y  the  volume  of  events  and  lose  grasp  of  their  sifrnificance. 
Tlie  need  is  for  a  dependable  medium  of  reporting;  one  which  will  con^ 
dense  this  great  volume  into  its  essentials,  sift  out  the  chaff  and  high- 
light the  truth  which  if5  so  often  obscured  in  a  sea  of  propaganda  and 
double-talk.  SucJi  a  reporting  medium  is  available  to  you  in  the  semi- 
monthly  maga2ine 


Awake! 


y  F- 


-\  iiififfMianT. 


To  maintain  consistent  and  dependable  reporting  call:* 
for  high  ideals  and  steadfas'jiess  of  purpose.  Avx:ke!  hhs 
these  qualities-  The  mission  of  this  joumrl  appean;  on  the 
aeoond  page  of  this  magazine.  Turn  to  it  and  read  the  ploilp« 
that  Awak^t  makes  to  its  readers.  Read  there,  too,  why 
Awtke*  can  niake  such  a  pledge.  Awake!  is  freo  from 
censorship,  politics  and  t>je  whims  of  advertisers.  It  usor 
its  freedom  to  brirjg  you  the  fstci^  on  a  wide  varioty  of 
subjects  and  the  events  of  cur  day.  Don't  bo  ovrrburQene<i 
by  the  disheartening  events  of  today;  but  '<oep  a  ^rasp 
of  the  over-all  picture  by  re5?ularly  reading  Awake!  A  fiub- 
acrlption  for  a  year,  li-f  copies,  ip  only  SI. 

WATCirrOWKK  117    AUAM.^   Si.  BROOKLYN  1,    S.l\ 
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STORY  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 

Review  of  Labor's  Jii story,  gains  and  losses 

Weather  Forecast:  Fair  and  Wanner 

Weatherwise  scientists  now  agree  that  the  earth  is  warming  up 


The  Changing  World  of  Children 

Grandmother  reared  her  offspring  with  common  sense; 
now  parents  must  cope  with  child  psychologists 
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Who  Gave  Us  the  Bible? 

Exposing  false  claims,  establishing  the  true 
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THE    MISSION    OF    T.HI3    JOURNAL 

Nrwi  fourcec  iivkt  arc  ttUe  io  knp  you  awake  to  ihm  vital  Ifsuo 
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THE  STORY  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 


U  A  THREEFOLD  cord  is  not  quickly 
/l  broken."  That  truth,  uttered  by  wise 
King  Solomon  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago,  well  states  the  principle  underlying 
the  efforts  of  men  to  organize  labor  unions. 
Of  course,  if  all  men  followed  the  Scrip- 
tural injunction:  'You  must  love  your 
neighoor  as  you  do  yourself,'  there  would 
be  no  need  for  men  to  organize  unions. 
"Ajs  an  individual,"  states  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  ''the  worker  is  helpless 
when  facing  the  employer  in  search  of  a 
job  or  with  a  grievance  to  redress.  Should 
the  employer  decide,  under  the  stress  of 
competition,  to  reduce  his  wages,  to  speed 
up  production,  or  even  to  discharge  him, 
the  worker,  if  unorganized,  must  submit. 
The  average  worker  rarely  escapes  from 
the  economic  and  social  [environment]  in 
which  he  was  bom  .  ,  .  Long  experience, 
therefore,  taught  the  workers  the  neces- 
sity of  combination  in  labor  and  trade  un- 
ions in  order  to  bargain  with  their  em- 
ployers on  equal  terms.^^ 

Modem  labor  organizers  are  wont  to 
portray  Moses  as  a  great  labor  leader  who 
engineered  a  successful  strike  against 
Pharaoh  &  Company,  But  the  ScripturaJ 
account  allows  for  no  such  interpretation 
of  those  events.  Wages,  shorter  hours  and 
improved  working  conditions  were  not  in- 
volved- The  facts  are  that  the  Israelites 
were  enslaved  and  they  cried  to  God  for 
deliverance  and  he  set  them  free  by  a 


series  of  miracles. — See  Exodus,  chapters 
1  to  12. 

That  there  was  much  such  oppression  in 
ancient  civilizations  history  always  clearly 
shows,  Nimrod,  proud  and  wanton  hunter 
and  builder  of  great  cities,  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  first  to  ^exploit  labor  on  a  large 
scale.  From  the  Bible  account  it  appears 
that  oppression  of  workers  was  a  crying 
evil  in  Judah  shortly  before  its  fall  in 
607  B.C.  However,  no  record  has  come 
down  to  us  of  those  oppressed  workers  or- 
ganizing to  improve  their  lot. 

GuUdS'^First  Unions 

It  seems  that  the  first  workmen's  or- 
ganizations were  formed  in  Rome  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.C.  Accord- 
ing to  the  historian  Plutarch,  Numa,  an- 
cient legendary  king  of  Rome,  org^iized 
tlie  workmen  of  his  country  into  "col- 
leges", according  to  their  respective  crafts. 
History  also  records  the  organizing  of 
workmen  in  Greece  from  the  fourth  to  the 
second  centuries  B,C.  The  Roman  "col- 
leges'* or  craft  guilds  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued in  some  form  or  another  until  the 
fifth  century  A.D. 

The  sixth  century  saw  the  forming  of 
free  workmen's  guilds  in  Italy,  first  men- 
tioned being  the  soapmaker's  craft  of 
Naples.  The  need  and  value  of  guilds  soon 
became  apparent  in  other  Countries  also, 
becoming  most  numerous  and  powerful  in 
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Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  saw  grgat  activity 
and  progress  in  the  formation  of  guilds, 
their  incorporating  regulations  governing 
the  training  of  apprentices,  the  require- 
ments of  journeymen  and  of  the  masters, 
etc. 

The  craft  guilds  of  some  countries,  such 
as  Germany,  became  very  monopolistic 
and  cared  little  or  nothing  about  the  wel- 
fare of  other  workers  or  of  the  consumer. 
Also,  they  went  in  for  specialization  to  a 
degree  that  was  fantastic.  For  instance,  a 
silversmith  was  not  permitted  to  fasten  a 
gold  ornament  on  a  piece  of  silver  jewelry. 
And,  especially  until  the  Reformation,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  played  a  very 
prominent  role,  each  guild  having  its  own 
patron  saint,  chapel  or  altar  and  religious 
banner.  Violation  of  religious  fasts  or  holi- 
days was  severely  punished.  Needless  to 
say,  there  was  no  place  in  these  guilds  for 
the  Jews. 

In  Great  Britain  the  first  craft  guild  was 
organized  in  1164,  that  of  the  weavers, 
although  religious  and  other  guilds  had 
been  formed  several  centuries  before. 
These  craft  guilds  were  mostly  interested 
in  politics  and  featured  mutual  benefit  pro- 
visions. They  differed  radically  from  the 
guilds  on  the  continent  in  that  they  were 
not  .monopolistic.  Among  other  guilds  of 
that  period  were  the  merchant  guilds, 
which  were  something  like  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  today. 

In  other  countries  the  workers  were  less 
fortunately  situated.  In  France,  for  in- 
stance, the  government  sold  the  guild  priv- 
ileges, and,  as  a  result,  the  lot  of  the  arti- 
san was  most  pitiable.  The  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  this  form  of  oppression  in  that 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  guilds  were 
marked  by  a  shortsighted  selfishness  and 
were  a  decided  obstacle  to  progress.  Oppo- 
sition to  them  was  at  first  based  on  their 


political  activity,  as  they  had  become  quite 
a  power  in  local  governments;  but  their 
increasing  monopolistic  features  doomed 
them,  the  edicts  of  the  various  countries 
against  them  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  giving  the  death  blows. 

Birth  of  Labor  Unions 

The  era  that  marked  the  decline  and  the 
end  of  the  guilds  also  saw  the  birth  of 
labor  unionism.  The  year  1789  saw  the 
forming  of  the  first  craft  or  trade  union  in 
the  United  States,  and  1791,  the  first  strike, 
that  of  some  carpenters  who  struck  for 
shorter  hours  and  against  a  reduction  in 
wages. 

The  goals  of  those  labor  organizations 
were  a  sad  commentary  on  the  blind  self- 
ishness of  the  employer  class  of  their  day. 
Typical  of  the  labor  legislation  of  that 
time  was  a  law  passed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury which  limited  the  factory  working 
hours  of  children  under  nine  years  to 
twelve  hours  a  day! 

The  organizing  of  these  unions  present- 
ed quite  an  uphill  fight  from  a  legal  stand- 
point. The  law  allowed  men  to  form  com- 
binations for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
wages  but  it  did  not  permit  workers  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher 
wages.  That  is,  as  soon  as  they  struck, 
their  union  became  illegal  and  the  men 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  "conspiracy 
to  raise  wages". 

A  case  in  point  occurred  in  New  York 
in  1836.  Certain  manufacturers  combined 
and  agreed  not  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
striking  employees.  They  further  agreed 
not  to  employ  any  worker  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Trades  Union  Society  or  any  oth- 
er society  whose  object  was  to  influence 
wages.  The  grand  jury  refused  to  indict 
the  employers  for  conspiracy,  but  did  fine 
the  striking  tailors  involved  from  £50  to 
$150  each. 
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Gradually,  however,  the  lawmakers  saw 
the  light,  and  the  right  of  men  to  quit  work 
to  benefit  themselves  was  recognized  by 
law,  Massachusetts  being  the  first  to  do  so, 
in  1842.  A  few  years  later  New  Hampshire 
passed  the  first  law  limiting  the  working 
day  to  ten  hours,  and  not  long  thereafter 
began   agitation  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

As  industries  increased  in  size  and  com- 
petition became  more  keen  prices  were 
lowered,  and  with  lower  prices  went  lower 
wages.  More  and  more  workers  felt  the 
need  of  organizing,  and  so  we  find  that  by 
1864  local  union  membership  neared  the 
quarter-million  mark,  while  national  ixn- 
ions  soon  exceeded  the  half-million  mark- 
During  that  decade  more  than  thirty  na- 
tional unions  were  formed,  most  of  which 
were  short-lived, 

Duiing  this  time  the  ''Molly  Maguires" 
were  organized  in  the  coal  industry,  at  one 
time  having  6,000  units,  one  in  every  coal 
center.  Concerning  this  society  of  Irish 
Catholic  coal  miners  the  Encyclop(edia 
Britannica^  among  other  things,  states: 
*'In  the  niining  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  organization  fell  under  the  control  of  a 
lawless  element,  which  created  the  inner 
order  of  the  'Molly  Maguires',  with  the  ob- 
jectj  it  appfears,  of  intimidating  the  Welsh, 
English  and  German  miners  and  ridding 
the  region  of  mine  superintendents,  bosses 
and  police  who  should  in  any  way  make 
themselves  objectionable  to  the  members 
of  the  order."  An  Irish  Catholic  Pinker- 
ton  detective  joined  the  society,  *'The  evi- 
dence he  secured  led  to  the  arrest,  convic- 
tion and  execution  or  imprisonment  of 
many  of  the  members  during  the  years 
of  1876  and  1877,  and,  subsequently,  the 
outrages  ceased  and  the  Society  was  dis- 
banded*' During  their  heyday  they  had 
the  whole  region  in  terror. 

The  next  striking  phenomenon  on  the 
labor  horizon,  and  as  far  removed  in  prin- 


ciple and  action  from  the  "MoUy  Maguires" 
as  east  is  from  west,  was  the  organization. 
known  as  the  "Knights  of  Labor".  Organ* 
ized  in  1869,  it  reached  its  peak  of  some 
700,000  in  1886  and  helped  give  the  decade 
of  the  1880's  "one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and*  significant  episodes  in  the  history  of 
American  labor".  It  set  out  to  organize 
all  laborers,  regardless  of  craft,  and  inter- 
ested itself  not  only  in  hours  and  wages 
but  also  in  cooperative  schemes,  in  social- 
ism, in  plans  for  reorganizing  the  coun- 
try's banking  and  currency  systems*  It 
even  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  But  the  "Knights"  bit  off 
more  than  they  could  cheVv  and  were  soon 
to  be  replaced  as  the  leading  national  la- 
bor union  by  the  up-and-coming  rival 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Tke  A.F.  of  L. 

Instead  of  interesting  itself  in  politics 
and  in  economic  and  moral  reforms  the 
A,  F.  of  L,  concerned  itself  with  craft  un- 
ionism^  collective  bargaining  and  improve- 
ment in  working  conditions.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1886  and  its  first  president  was 
Samuel  Gompers.  Its  original  constitution 
was  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  that 
used  by  the  British  trade  unions.  Being 
rather  loosely  organized,  the  various  craft 
unions  would  often  be  involved  in  bitter 
jurisdictional  disputes. 

About  twenty-five  years  later,  in  1905, 
the  I.W,W,,  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  nicknamed  "I  Won't  Work",  was 
organized.  Among  its  original  founders 
was  Eugene  Debs,  many  times  Socialist 
candidate  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  LW.W,,  *'The 
working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common.  Between  these 
two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a  class, 
take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  ma- 
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chinery  of  production  and  abolish  the  wage 
system," 

At  one  time  the  LW,W.  was  quite  effec- 
tive, aD  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  And 
while  its  msin  str&igth  was  *vj?J?  the  west- 
ern miners,  it  won  its  most  notable  victory 
on  behalf  of  some  30,000  non-English- 
speaking  textile  workers  in  New  England, 
Because  of  the  radical  ideas  of  the  or- 
ganization its  organizers  suffered  much 
from  both  the  police  and  from  mob  action, 
some  5,000  of  them  being  imprisoned  one 
or  more  times  and  several  of  them  mur- 
dered. Today  the  organization  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

A.  F.  of  L,  V8.  C.  L  O. 

While  th6  radical  ideas  of  the  I.W,W. 
made  comparatively  little  progress  among 
the  laborers  as  a  whole,  there  wsts  a  grow- 
ing number  of  labor  leaders  who  felt  that 
the  A»  F.  of  L.  was  too  slow  in  organizing 
the  industrial  areas  and  that  its  method  of 
organizing  men  according  to  trade  or  craft 
was  not  the  best  for  that  purpose.  This 
ran  counter  to  the  ideas  of  the  leaders  of 
the  A,  F-  of  L.,  and,  compromise  failing, 
resulted  in  a  spJit  and  the  forming  of  the 
C-I.O,,  the  Committee  (now  Congress)  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  in  1935,  with 
John  L.  Lewis  as  its  first  president.  (Since 
then  Le^yis  quit  the  CJ,0.,  and  at  present 
the  coal  miners'  union,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, is  not  associated  with  either  the 
A.F.ofL.  or  the  OLO.)  At  the  tim^  of  the 
split  the  A,  F.  of  L,  had  between  three  and 
four  million  members.  Within  a  few  years 

of  this  division  both  A,  F-  of  L,  and  CJ.O. 
had  that  many. 

Technically,  the  A*  F,  of  L,  unions  are 
organized  according  to  trade  or  or  aft  and 
are  known  as  *  Vertical  unions  "j  whereas 
the  C.LO,  organizes  its  unions  on  an  in- 
dusti^  or  plant  basis  and  they  are  called 
''horizontal  unions".  To  illustrate;  accord- 


ing to  the  A.  F-  of  L*,  the  compositors,  the 
pressmen,  the  truck  drivers,  the  engineers 
in  a  printing  plant  would  each  belong  to 
their  particular  trade  union.  On  the  other 
hand  the  C-J.O.  or  horizontaJ  union  would 
have  all  the  men  and  women  working  in 
one  plant  belonging  to  the  same  union  re- 
gardless of  what  kind  of  work  they  did. 
These  distinctions  today^  however,  are 
most  general,  there  being  craft  unions  in 
the  CLO.  and  plant  unions  in  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
the  tendency  being  toward  generalization. 

There  is  another  fonn  of  union  activity 
in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  variety,  the  ACTU — ^Association 
of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists.  It  has  served 
as  a  spearhead  for  fifth  column  Roman 
Catholic  Action  in  labor  and  has  succeeded 
in  dominating  the  CJ.O,  (For  details  of 
Catholic  Action  in  labor  see  Aioake! 
May  8,  1950.) 

Modern  legislation  has  been  most  favor- 
able to  labor  organization,  the  N.URA., 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  being 

largely  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the 
organizing  activities  of  the  CJ,0,  This  law 
outlawed  *'yellow  dog  contracts'*  whereby 
an  employee  was  made  to  sign  a  statement 
that  he  would  not  join  a  union,  and  gave 
unions  a  legal  st^ding  such  as  they  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  Some  felt,  however, 
that  it  had  gone  too  far,  or  that  labor  was 
abusing  its  advantages,  and,  as  a  result^ 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act  was  made  and 
passed.  Many  consider  the  opposition  to 
this  bill  more  prejudiced  than  reasoned- 

During  1949  labor  in  the  U,  S.  counted 
heavily  on  the  Truman  victory  tcj  put 
across  its  program  of  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  act  and  to  enact  civil  rights 
legislation.  An  independent  congress,  how- 
ever, had  other  ideas  on  the  matter,  and 
now  labor  is  concentrating  on  defeating 
the  legifilatoi*s  res^ponsible. 
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Labofs  Gains  and  Losses 

nuring  the  year  1949  more  than  55  mil- 
lion working  days  were  lost  t>y  the  work- 
ers because  of  strikes.  This  was  second 
only  to  the  all-time  high  of  116  million 
working  days  lost  in  1946,  the  first  post- 
war yeah  The  unemployment  situation, 
which  worsened  during  the  year,  suddenly 
improved  in  1950  as  the  U.  S.  took  action 
in  Korea.  At  present  there  are  reports  of 
a  labor  supply  shortage. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1949  the  CXO.,  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
ousted  the  liberal  unions,  accusing  them 
of  being  communist  controlled  or  sym- 
pathetic to  communism.  In  May  1950  the 
newly  formed  C J,0.  electrical  union  gained 
control  of  the  majority  of  the  locals  of  the 
largest  of  these  ousted  unions,  the  U.E., 
but  not  without  the  most  bitter  injection 
of  religion  into  the  issue  W  the  priests  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Those  voting  fpr  the  liberal  unions  were 
told  they  had  committed  a /'mortal  sin". 

Outstanding  victories  for  labor  included 
the  winning  of  the  coal  strike,  the  steel 
strike  and  the  signing  of  a  contract  with 
General  Motors,  which  contained  a  gener- 
ous pension  plan,  termed  by  the  press 
(Life)  "the  most  important  contract  an  in- 
dustrial union  had  won  since  the  CJ.O. 
first  signed  U  S.  Steel  in  1937".  A  notable 
gadn  for  labor  was  the  voluntary  raise 
granted  the  120,000  workers  of  the  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  on  August  25, 1950,  which^ 
according  to  the  New  York  Times^  caused 
more  excitement  in  the  auto  manufactur- 
ing circles  than  any  development  since 
Ford*s  $5-a-day  mimmum  pay  policy  in 
January  1914.  This  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  100-day  Chrysler  strike,  which 
ended  in  bitterness  on  both  sides  on  May  4, 
1950- 

Accotding  to  the  1950  World  AlmoLnojc, 
16  million  workers  belong  ^  unions  in  the 


United  States:  8  mUlion  to  the  A.  F-  of  L,^ 
with  William  Green  as  their  president; 
6  million  to  the  CJ.O.,  with  Phillip  Murray 
as  their  president;  and  2  million  to  inde- 
pendent  unions.  These  figures  are  general- 
ly considered  by  those  '*in  the  know^*  as 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

As  for  other  parts  of  the  world:  Until 
Hitler  destroyed  them  in  1933,  the  Ger- 
man unions  were  considered  the  most  pow- 
erful and  best  organized  imions  in  the 
world.  In  Great  Britain  organised  labor 
continues  to  hold  on  to  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, though  rather  precariously  at  pres- 
ent. In  Australia  it  lost  that  hold  during 
the  past  year.  In  Italy  the  big  bad  wolf  of 
communism  is  making  very  strong  inroads 
in  organised  labor  in  spite  of  the  professed 
Catholic  religion  of  its  population;  to  a 
lesser  degree  this  is  also  the  case  in  France* 
Consistently,  labor  has  fared  better  in 
Protestant  countries,  and  there  too  the 
threat  of  communism  has  been  negligible. 

While  labor  unions  have  helped  the 
worker  in  many  ways,  they  are  not  an  un- 
mixed good.  Corruption  in  them  matches 
that  found  in  politics,  if  such  is  possible. 
And  what  men  need  is  far  more  than  labor 
unions  would  ever  be  able  to  give  them. 
For,  regai^less  of  their  power,  their  good 
intentions,  regardless  of  their  complexion, 
whether  radical,  communist,  socialist^  dem- 
ocratic or  religious  (Catholic)  >  they  have 
not  been  nor  will  they  be  able  to  stop  wars, 
depressions,  crime,  nor  will  they  be  fible 
to  end  disease  and  death.  God's  kingdom 
alone  can  and  will  accomplish  these  things- 
(IJevelation  21:4;  Micah  4:1^4)  The  wise 
man  will  therefore  devote  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  learn  how  he  can  gain  the  benefits 
of  that  kingdom  in  God's  new  world  of 
righteousness*  In  that  new  world  there  will 
be  no  labor  unions,  for  there  will  be  no 
need  of  them.  All  will  work  for  the  benefit 
of  one  another. 
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Women  in  the  Driver's  Seat 


THE  ladies  behind  the  wheel  who  have  en- 
dured so  m^iny  jests  and  jibes  directed  at 
women  drivers,  and  longed  to  get  their  hands 
on  the  felJow  that  started  it  all,  will  have  to  go 
back  much  farther  than  they  niay  have  thought 
to  snare  the  culprit.  It  was  away  back  in  205  B.C, 
that  the  Romans  passed  a  law  banning  women 
from  driving  the  chariots,  the  flrst  known  legis- 
lation of  Its  kind-  So  says  Professor  Roger  L* 
Morrison,  cnrator  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Transportation  Library, 

*'  0£  coarse,  the  gtrls  then  had  the  same  fight- 
ing spirit  as  those  of  today  and  they  weren't 
going  to  take  that  lying  down.  Promptly  they 
launched  a  protest  that  went  on  for  twenty 
years.  Professor  Morrison  relates  that  in  the 
ISO's  B,C,  they  stormed  the  capital  and  gave 
the  senators  a  bad  time  imtil  "Marcus  Cato 
made  a  speech  for  women's  rights  and  they 
were  given  the  right  to  drive". 

*  WhIJe  this  was  going:  on,  it  seems  that  in 
Athens  Lycurgus  brought  about  a  similar  law 
restraining  wom^n  drivers,  but  with  no  better 
results.  The  first  violator  was  Mrs.  Lycurgus, 
who  paid  for  her  misdemeanor  to  the  tune  of 
6|000  drachmas. 


In  the  eighteenth  century  Louis  XV  struck 
with  one  cruel  blow  at  the  ladies^  most  vulner- 
able spot,  to  end  France^s  then  current  problem 
of  lady  drivers.  In  his  day  it  was  fashionable 
for  the  noblewomen  to  drive  their  own  car- 
riages through  the  streets  of  Paris.  However^  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  milady's  place  was  in 
the  salon  and  not  In  the  driver's  seat.  Accidents 
steadily  mounted  and  congestion  became  almost 
intolerable.  So  Louis  and  his  ministers  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  They  forbade  all 
women  under  thirty  years  ol  a^e  to  drive.  The 
results  were  most  gratifying;  all  women  ceased 
driving,  since  none  would  admit  she  was  over 
thirty! 

In  1891  American  women  drivers  were  in 
the  news.  In  that  year  Cincinnati  reported  that 
twenty-five  of  thirty  carriage  accidents  were 
caused  by  women  drivers.  Roused  by  this  threat 
to  local  security  Cincinnati  officials  at  once 
raised  a  cry  for  an  ordinance  to  outiaw  driving 
by  women. 

It  seems  that  women  drivers  provide  a 
theme  through  history  that  the  men  are  deter- 
mined not  to  let  them  forget. 


T£)hat  Do  You  Say  When  You  Sneeze! 

When  a  friend  goes  'kachoo',  do  you  respond  with  "God  bless  you",  or 
"health"  or  *'gesundheit"?  People  have  done  so  for  longer  than  you  may  think, 
for  the  ancients  believed  the  Devil  would  walk  right  into  an  open  mouth  and 
that  a  sneeze  was  an  outright  invitation  for  evil  to  enter  into  the  body.  Related 
beliefs  among  various  early  peoples  fonn  a  chain  of  similar  customs  around 
the  world.  Some  thought  that  the  soul  dwelt  in  the  head  and  that  the  sneeze 
was  an  omen  from  it— either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  South  African  Zulus  to 
this  day  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  enter  into  them  to  cause  diseases 
and  that  they  can  be  expelled  by  a  sneeze. 

The  pope  had  a  hand  in  linking  Italy  with  the  superstition  surrounding  the 
sneeze,  as  related  by  the  Italian  historian  Carlo  Signonio;  '^The  practice  be- 
gan in  the  sixth  century  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great.  At  this 
period  a  virulent  pestilence  raged  In  Italy  which  proved  fatal  to  those  who 
sneezed.  The  pope,  therefore,  ordered  prayers  to  be  said  against  it,  accompanied 
by  signs  of  the  cross." 

During  an  expedition  into  Florida,  Hernando  de  Soto  was  visited  by  an  Indian 
chief.  In  the  course  of  theic  discussion  the  chief  sneezed^  and  immediately  his 
attendants  extended  and  closed  their  arms  and  chanted,  "The  sun  guard  thee 
and  be  with  thee,"  De  Soto,  surprised,  called  to  his  fellow  Europeans^  *'By  St. 
James!  Did  ye  notice?  They  salute  a  sneeze  as  do  we.  Do  you  see  that  all  the 
world  is  one?" 
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WHILE  many  view  the  daily  weather 
forecast  with  an  air  of  skepticism 
and  taliG  raincoat  and  rubbers  when  the 
weatherman  predicts  "clear  and  sunny", 
most  people  do  nod  in  agreement  when  he 
proclaims  that  our  earth  is  getting  warm- 
er. Old-timers  are  perhaps  the  quicliest  to 
attest  to  this  fact,  ^stating  that  the  world 
Is  not  the  same  as  when  they  were  young 
and  that  they  have  lived  through  many 
more  hard  winters. 

It's  true;  and  most  of  the  gauge-reading, 
record-studying,  weatherwise  scientists 
now  agree  that  we  have  entered  a  new 
climatic  era  and  good  old  terra  firma  is 
warming  up.  If  the  world's  temperature 
keeps  rising  at  its  present  rate,  or  a  faster 
one,  many  things  may  happen;  Can  you 
imagine  coconuts  in  Central  Park?  pine- 
apples in  Picadilly?  bananas  in  Boston? 
or  perhaps  shorts  on  the  Champs  ftlysees? 
Warmer  temperatures  could  mean  a  "dark 
ages"  decline  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  smaller  adults  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  bustling,  energetic  population  in  the 
now-frozen  reaches  of  Northern  Siberia 
and  Canada!  Also,  warmer  weather  would 
be  the  key  to  the  yet  untouched  polar 
storehouses  of  resources.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  would  result  in  melting  the  ice- 
caps, making  the  oceans  rise.  If  the  icecaps 
started  melting  more  rapidly  their  waters 
could  inundate  Coney  Island,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Britain  and  Holland.  Many  a  sea- 
port around  the  world  would  have  an  obit- 
uary reading  "death  by  drowning".  Of 
course,  more  land  would  appear  from  un- 
der the  polar  icecaps,  covering  millions  of 


square  miles.  This 
would  mean  more 
farming  land,  which 
would  result  in-more 
food.  And,  as  the 
oceans  grew  larger 
and   warmer,    more    fish   would   abound. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  minority  of  author- 
ities who  go  to  cbnsiderable  trouble  to 
prove  that  the  world's  climate  has  re- 
mained essentially  stable  since  early  his- 
torical times.  Nevertheless,  the  burden  of 
evidence  says  that  the  climate  has  under- 
gone marked  changes  in  recorded  history. 
Consider  the  following  two  cases  taken  at 
random: 

First  observe  Greenland,  that  barren, 
frozen  waste  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Did 
you  know  that  in  the  11th  century,  almost 
a  thousand  years  ago,  there  was  a  flourish- 
ing Norse  culture  there?  Yes,  its  sagas  re- 
late that  there  were  some  300  farmsteads 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  support- 
ing 10,000  people  and  large  numbers  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  This  colony  continued  to 
enjoy  life  on  this  fertile  island  until  the 
14th  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
perienced some  grim  days.  By  A.D.  1400 
very  few  settlements  remained,  and  these 
were  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  old 
man  weather.  While  the  depopulation  of 
Greenland  probably  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  a  climatological  change,  there 
is  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  climate  did 
undergo  a  deterioration.  There  are  Norse 
cemeteries  in  southern  Greenland  with  tree 
roots  intertwined  among  the  bones,  in  soil 
that  is  now  permanently  frozen. 
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The  other  illustration  is  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  England's  suimner  seasons  in  re- 
cent years  have  not  been  warm  enough  to 
ripen  grapes  except  in  a  very  tew  sheltered 
locations,  and  then  only  if  the  summer  is 
unusually  hot.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Not- 
man  Conquest  things  were  a  bit  different. 
The  Domesday  Book,  the  record  of  a  great 
survey  of  lands  of  England  made  in  1085- 
86»  mentions  no  fewer  than  38  vineyards 
in  addition  to  those  of  tlie  Crown.  In  the 
12th  century  vinedressers  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  abbey  chronicles  as  forming 
part  of  the  normal  staff  of  an  ecclesiastical 
estate.  One  William  of  Malmesbury,  writ- 
ing about  A.D.  1150,  supports  the  point 
by  saying  that  Gloucester  "exhibits  a 
greater  number  of  vineyards  than  any  oth- 
er county  in  England,  yielding  abundant 
crops  and  of  superior  quality:  nor  are  the 
wines  made  here  by  any  means  harsh  or 
ungrateful  to  the  palate,  for  in  point  of 
sweetness^  they  may  almost  bear  compari- 
son with  the  growths  of  France"*  A  cen- 
tury later  such  references  became  less 
common^  and  by  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury they  had  disappeared  almost  com- 
pletely. It  would  appear  that  the  English 
summers  were  distinctly  wanner  then 
than  they  are  today. 

From  the  nth  and  the  12th  centuries  on, 
the  climate,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
Blemisphere,  began  to  grow  colder.  So  re- 
markable was  this  change  between  1600 
and  1850  that  the  period  became  known 
as  the  "Little  Ice  Age*',  by  analogy  with 
the  "Great  Ice  Age".  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  mammoth  glaciers  snaked 
down  from  the  north  and  routed  the  farm- 
ers of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  forced 
those  not  directly  affected  by  the  ice  to 
change  over  to  hardier  crops.  It  was  in 
this  sanrie  period  too  that  England  grew 
colder,  Greenland  was  depopulated,  and 
Egypt's  Nile  river  reached  its  greatest 
flow  (it  depends  on  melting  glaciers  for  its 


water).  But  the  mercury  pulled  out  of  Its 
nose  dive  in  about  1850,  the  year  the 
world's  glaciers  reached  their  maximum 
extension.  Since  then  cumulative  reports 
show  that  the  world  has  been  getting 
warmer. 

Note  the  Change 

We  can  measure  this  change  in  four 
ways:  (1)  Study  temperature  recordings 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
till  now;  (2)  see  what  is  happening  to  the 
glaciers  today  and  measure  their  decrease 
by  volume;  (3)  observe  what  is  happening 
to  the  birds,  animals  and  fish  that  live 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  world  and  see 
whether  the  northern  birds  and  fish  are 
spreading  southward,  or  whether  the 
southern  ones  are  ousting  them  from  their 
old  homes,  and  (4)  examine  the  Jakes  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  see  wheth- 
er their  levels  are  sinking  or  rising. 

An  investigation  of  temperature  read- 
ings around  the  world  shows  the  fluctua- 
tions are  not  short-termed.  Consider  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  for  example:  In 
Philadelphia  the  mean  annual  temperature 
has  risen  four  degrees  in  a  century,  from 
approximately  52  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
the  1830's  to  over  56  degrees  in  the  1930's, 
In  Montreal'  the  rise  has  been  from  42  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  in  the  1880's  to  44  de- 
grees in  the  1940*s,  In  Spitsbergen  the  rise 
since  1912  has  been  approximately  four 
degrees,  while  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Brit' 
ish  Isles  rises  of  from  one  to  two  degrees 
have  been  recorded  over  the  past  100  years. 

More  noticeable  than  the  rise  in  mean 
annual  temperature  has  been  the  warming 
up  of  the  winter  half  of  the  year.  At  Wash- 
ington^  D.  C,  over  a  20-year  period  end- 
ing in  1892,  there  was  a  total  of  354  days 
with  freezing  temperature  durjng  the 
spring  months;  for  the  20  years  ending 
with  1933  the  corresponding  total  was  237. 
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In  Montreal  sutizero  temperatures  are  now 
only  half  as  common  as  they  were  75  years 
ago*  In  Spitsbergen,  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  average  December  temperature  is  now 
more  than  10  degrees  higher  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  This  is  not  purely  a  local 
rise,  limited  to  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
for  temperature  readings  in  Norway,  Ida- 
hOj  India  and  Argentina  have  gone  uni- 
formly upward. 

Some  will  contend  that  a  variation  of 
only  two  or  three  degrees  does  not  con- 
stitute any  real  change  in  our  weather. 
However,  too  few  realize  that  the  smallest 
fluctuation  in  temperature  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference.  To  illustrate:  At  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  the  winter  temperatures  of 
1921-22  and  1928-29  show  an  insignificant 
difference  of  but  5  percent,  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  the  extent  of  ice  in  the  harbor  was 
50^  percent!  That  small  5-percent  differ- 
ence meant  only  half  as  much  ice  during 
the  winter. 

Going,  Gomg,  Gone! 

With  the  help  of  the  camera,  which  was 
invented  just  before  the  glaciers  reached 
their  largest  size  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  scientists  have  been  able  to  re- 
cord the  gradual  glacial  retreat.  The  photo- 
graphs of  the  Abrekke  glacier  in  Iceland, 
which  were  taken  in  1869, 1900, 1933,  and 
1946,  show  quite  clearly  how  rapidly  this 
glacier  has  shrunk,  particularly  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  Stor  glacier  in  Lap- 
land lost  9.6  million  cubic  meters  of  water 
(264.173  gallons  to  1  cubic  meter)  during 
the  year  1946-47  and  has  lost  nearly  30 
feet  in  height  since  1902*  Other  glaciers, 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  mountains  of  Africa 
and  in  North  America,  show  similar  fig- 
ures. One  famous  Alpine  glacier,  a  favor- 
ite haunt  of  skiers  and  mountaineers,  com- 
pletely disappeared  during  the  summer  of 
1947  and  has  not  been  seen  since! 


A  warmer  climate  means  a  change  in 
the  temperature  of  both  land  and  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  past  number  of  years  this  has 
brought  about  the  migration  northward 
of  such  fish  as  haddock,  halibut,  herring 
and  the  common  cod.  The  codRsh  is  per- 
haps our  best  example  of  this  point.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  it  was  a  rare 
event  indeed  to  catch  cod  in  the  waters  off 

I 

Greenland*  In  fact,  in  1913  only  five  tons 
of  cod  were  caught  in  west  Greenland  wa- 
ters,  while  in  1946  the  figure  had  risen 

to  13,000  tons. 

In  Iceland  today  the  beneficial  effects 
of  warmer  weather  can  be  seen  in  that 
greater  acreage  of  barley  is  cultivated. 
And  the  forests  of  northern  Scandinavia 
are  spreading  rapidly  above  their  former 
timberlines*  Even  the  birds  reflect  the 
change,  the  northern  species  gradually  dis- 
appearing and  the  southern  species  taking 
their  place*  According  to  one  authority, 
this  same  trend  is  seen  in  the  insect  world* 

While  warmer  weather  may  bring  bene- 
fits to  the  "cold"  regions  of  the  earth,  in 
Africa  and  other  "hot"  areas  we  view  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  Here  we  see  the 
glaciers  of  the  East  African  mountains  and 
those  of  Kenya  receding  and  vast  areas  of 
Africa  beginning  to  suffer  from  drought* 
Lakes  that  were  once  of  large  size  and 
great  depth  now  dry  up  completely  in  sum- 
mer. In  February,  1947,  at  Nakuru  lake 
great  clouds  of  dust  and  salt  were  seen 
blowing  over  the  lake's  depression.  The 
neighboring  lake  of  Elementeita  has  only 
two  feet  of  water  remaining  in  it.  Even 
vast  and  beautiful  Lake  Victoria  has 
dropped  seven  feet  in  the  last  ten  years. 
And  off  in  the  distance,  the  Sahara  Desert 
continues  its  relentless  march  southward 
at  an  average  speed  approaching  one  kil- 
ometer a  year. 
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Whaf9  the  Cause? 

The  underlying  cause  for  earth*s  in- 
creased warmtli  is  a  complete  mystery,  and 
how  long  the  temperature  increase  will 
continue  is  conjectural.  Many  theories  and 
ideas  have  bfeen  advanced  therefor.  Some 
say  it  is  due  to  cosmic  radiation;  others 
claim  that  It  is  caused  by  the  sun  and  the 
great  frequency  of  "sun  spots'\  and  an* 
other  will  say  that  the  earth  is  wobbling 
on  its  axis  and  ready  to  take  a  flip-flop. 
Then  there  is  the  scientist  who  believes  the 
whole  thing  can  be  attributed  to  the  heat 
created  by  our  modem  cities.  And  Mr. 
Average  Man  has  his  views:  There  was 
the  taxicab  driver  who  blamed  television 
for  heating  up  the  air,  and  the  Southern 


California  rancher  who  said^  "Chalk  up  all 
this  nutty  weather  to  the  A-bomb  they 
dropped  in  New  Mexico.*'  And  don*t  for- 
get the  Iowa  farmer  who  wrote  this  pro- 
found explanation  to  his  local  newspaper; 
"I  think  that  if  General  MacArthur 
checked,  he'd  find  that  the  warm-water 
Japanese  Current  has  been  diverted  by  the 
Russians.  They  want  to  make  U,  S.  weather 
the  freakiest  in  the  world,  and  thereby 
create  discontent." 

But  whether  the  weather  is  hot»  or 
whether  the  weather  is  coJd,  those  ac- 
quainted with  God's  Word  know  that  one 
day  in  the  not-too-far-distant  future  the 
weather  will  become  perfectly  suited  earth- 
wide  for  everlasting  life  in  Jehovah's  new 
world. 


Injeaions  May  Cause  Paralysis 

C  Combined  injections  for  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough  in  children  may  cause 
severe  cases  of  Inlantile  paralysiSj  according  to  a  report  in  the  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania, Mercury^  April  11,  1950.  It  stated  that  a  St.  Pancr^s,  London,  medical 
officer  found  neariy  40  cases:  that  a  British  Health  Ministry  doctor  reported  65 
cases  where  paralysis  occurred  two  weeks  after  injections,  and  m  49  of  these  the 
paralysis  was  confined  to  the  limb  in  which  the  injection  had  be^n  given;  and 
that  a  Guy's  Hospital  doctor  reported  more  than  80  cases  where  children  devel- 
oped infantile  paralysis  soon  alter  having  been  given  injections.  The  Mercury 
said,  'The  doctors,  realizing  the  danger  of  their  findings  to:  the  govemment*s 
diphtheria  immunization  campaign,  withheld  publication  until  som&:  of  the  cases 
could  be  followed  up  over  many  months.  Some  of  the  children  have  taken  over 
a  year  to  recover  full  use  of  their  wasted  muscles,  Others  are  still  paralyzed 
after  18  months."  After  the  many  months  of  study,  and  despite  the  danger  to 
the  government's  campaign,  the  London  county  council  has  ilnaily  banned  the 
use  of  the  combined  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough  injection  in  its  clinics  dur- 
ing the  months  when  infantile  paralysis  is  most  prevalent. 

Two  of  the  cases  studied  followed  injections  of  penicillin^  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  injections  contained  infantile  paralysis  germs.  The  doctors  believe 
that  during  an  epidemic  thousands  of  people  get  mild  attacks  of  infantile  paralysis 
which  normally  do  no  harm,  but  that  the  irritation  of  an  intramuscular  injection 
given  during  such  mild  attacks  may  cause  the  disease  to  flare  up. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there 
were  no  child  psychol- 
ogy books.  In  those  dim 
ages  of  the  past,  parents 
had  a  baby  and  presto/  there  it  was  with  no 
authorities  to  tell  what  germs  of  thought 
were* beginning  to  circulate  in  its  fresh 
mind.  From  cradle  to  walker  on  its  own 
two  feet,  the  child  proceeded  to  make 
normal  progress  with  the  usual  obstacles 
here  and  there,  such  as  childhood  sick- 
nessi^s,  periods  of  obstinacy,  fights  with 
the  tieig'hbors'  oSspring,  etc,  Y?hatever 
the  circumstances,  somehow  the  parents 
seemed  to  conjure  up  the  necessary  rem- 
edy, a  reward  or  correction,  depending  on 
what  the  needs  demanded.  When  ''Juiiior^^ 
wouldn't  eat  his  mush  in  those  days, 
mamma  and  daddy  were  apt  not  to  be  very 
tactful,  Kather  than  to  pull  out  books, 
pencils  and  paper  and  attempt  to  deter- 
mine when,  why  and  where  "Junior''  had 
developed  a  fixation  that  now  caused  him 
to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  harmless 
oatmeal,  they  simply  stayed  with  the  sub- 
ject of  mush  and  convinced  their  heir  ap- 
parent through  the  art  of  forceful  persua- 
sion that  it  would  be  ever  so  much  to  his 
advantage  to  eat  the  stuff- 
Though  the  laws  of  parental  love,  in- 
stinct, judgment  and  good  common  sense 
prevailed  for  so  long,  there  came  a  time 
when  expert  opinion  decreed  that  these 
traits  were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  task 

tion.  In  addition,  the  laws  of  psychology 


and  psychiatry  were  pre- 
scribed, the  evolution  of 
which  can  be  clearly  traced 
over  the  past  sixty  years. 
Pointed  IntOYTfL^Uon  \.h^Y^^n  VJas  Ttteas^ 
through  the  Journal  of  Pediatrics ,  as  cited 
in  Life  magazine  of  June  26,  1950. 

In  the  1890's  mother  was  still  considered 
in  supreme  command  of  the  nursery.  It 
was  thought  quite  proper  if,  when  con- 
fronted with  a  sudden  emergency,  She 
simply  relied  on  her  own  judgment  to 
work  it  out^  This  was  the  age,  too,  of  in- 
dulgent love  and  cuddling  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  toward  the  little  ones* 
"Authorities"  were  confined  to  brief 
friendly  articles  in  magazines,  and  these 
upheld  the  aforementioned  trends  of  the 
times.  Then  entered  the  psychiatrists. 

The  handv/viting  oS  iMtixce  chainges  ap- 
peared on  the  walls  in  the  1910  era.  Excess 
affection  toward  children  began  to  be 
frowned  upon.  Illinois  University's  Dr. 
CeliaB.Stendler,  who  submitted  the  above- 
mentioned  article  for  the  Journal  of  Pedi- 
atrics^ offers  the  supposition  that  these 
early  * 'reforms"  were  the  result  of  the 
great  age  of  change  then  sweeping  the 
country.  Trust-busting  and  railroad  regu- 
lating came  in  during  the  social  storm,  and 
babies  probably  were  just  another  item 
caught  in  the  tide.  Whatever  the  original 
cause,  the  notion  that  babies  should  be  in- 
troduced to  the  hard  realities  of  life  from 
\Vi^  \&^ffiTATi^  t^srAVrcti^  lo  ^ow  tor  lYie 
next  decade;  in  the  "roaring  twenties"  it 
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reached  flowering  inaturlty,  and  it  zoomed 
into  the  early  thirties  at  rocket  speed, 

*Nei3er  Kis9  . . .  Shake  Hands  with  Them* 

Foremost  of  such  disciples  was  Dr-  John 
B.^  Watson,  a  Johns  Hopkins  University 
professor  of  psychology.  The  theories  he 
conceived  have  been  called  "Behaviorism". 
In  brief,  this  called  for  adult  treatment  for 
the  baby.  In  the  world  of  adults,  every- 
thing is  run  by  the  clock.  Very  well,  do 
the  same  with  the  infant,  making  him  con- 
scious of  this  from  the  start.  But  for  three 
elementary  emotions,  Watson  found  the 
baby's  mind  a  piece  of  damp  clay  capable 
of  being  imprinted  according  to  its  en- 
vironment and  training.  With  the  parents, 
he  considered,  lay  the  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er this  clay  would  produce  a  genius  or  a 
d<rft,  "Condition"  the  child,  he  urged.  The 
world  is  a  tough  place,  so  no  mollycoddling 
for  Johnny.  No  cuddling  or  quarter  in  any 
way;  make  him  self-reliant.  To  put  it  in 
his  words,  as  they  were  cited  in  Life: 

"Let  your  behavior  always  be  objective 
and  kindly  firm.  Never  hug  and  kiss  them, 
never  let  them  sit  on  your  lap.  If  you  must, 
kiss  them  once  on  the  forehead  when  they 
say  goodnight^  Shake  hands  with  them  in 
the  morning.  .  .  ,  When  the  child  can 
crawl,  give  it  a  sandpile  and  be  sure  to 
dig  sonle  holes  in  the  yard  so  it  has  to 
crawl  in  and  out  of  them.  Let  it  leam  to 
overcome  difficulties  almost  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth.  ..  *  It  is  a  serious  question 
in  my  mind  whether  there  should  be  in- 
dividual homes  for  children — or  even 
whether  children  should  know  their  own 
parents,  ,  ,  ,  In  50  years  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  marriage*^' 

But  about  the  time  that  daddy  had  got 
used  to  trotting  into  the  nursery  every 
morning  to  grab  "Junior's"  hand  with  a 
cheery  "good  morning,  old  man,  how  are 
you  doing?"  along  came  the  thirties  with 
an   entirely  diiiferent   temperament.   Dr. 
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Watson's  fateful  forecast  did  not  material* 
ize  as  the  pendulum  swung  inevitably  back 
again  to  the  feeling  that  maybe  baby  had 
a  few  breaks  coming  to  him  after  all. 
Gradually  this  has  welled  up  to  cover  over 
all  traces  of  the  former  philosophy,  and  Dr. 
Stendler  points  out  that  by  1949  all  the 
experts  were  convinced  of  this  'new  order 
of  things'.  That  means  that  since  the  'gay 
nineties'  we  have  swept  the  clock  and  are 
now  ready  for  .  .  .  but  that  is  it,  ready 
for  just  what  the  already  baffled  mother 
and  father  do  not  know.  They  do  know 
that  by  now  the  world  has  come  to  be  filled 
with  child  psychology  books  of  every  size, 
kind  and  description  and  with  as  many  an- 
swers for  the  parents'  problems* 

A  *'Word  or  Two''  from  the  Experts 

There  are  those  that  say  a  stingy,  petty 
or  overmeticulous  child  is  usually  one  that 
received  his  toilet-training  too  early.  Some- 
one else,  with  just  as  many  initials  fol- 
lowing his  name,  wiU  flatly  deny  this.  For 
thumb-sucking,  one  says  it  is  hereditary, 
another  that  this  theory  is  bosh,  a  third 
that  it  will  deform  the  mouth,  a  fourth 
that  this  seldom  happens,  and,  if  it  does, 
the  effect  will  be  only  slight  and  tempo- 
rary. From  a  new  quarter  a  voice  will  de- 
clare that  it  is  due  to  too  much  nursing, 
others  will  attest  that  it  means  one  or  both 
of  the  parents  have  implanted  a  tension 
on  the  thumb-sucking  infant  through  re- 
jecting it  openly  or  privately.  Also,  some 
say,  it  may  be  caused  by  a  high-strung 
emotional  atmosphere  in  the  home.  Much 
documentary  evidence,  when  it  is  avail- 
able, and  many  theories  (always  free  and 
plentiful)  are  supplied.  How,  then,  does  the 
child  finally  overcome  the  habit?  He  out- 
grows it. 

Other  simple  child  problems,  when  ex- 
plained by  psychiatry,  often  show  that 
practice  in  a  bad  light  Some  will  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  analyzing  why  an 
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unprovoked  child  should  throw  a  rock  at 
a  neighbor  or  passer-by*  Can  it  be  evidence 
of  frustration  in  failing  to  fulfill  some 
personal  desire?  Some  experts  think  so, 
but  what  is  the  dismayed  parent  ttf  do? 
The  experts  freely  admit  they  are  low  on 
proof  for  their  theories.  Shall  we  then  wait 
for  the  men  with  the  belettered  names  to 
rake  together  some  evidence  and  sugges- 
tions for  proper  handling,  or  proceed  to 
administer  suitable  corractive  measures? 

Waiting  for  the  '"expert's"  solutions 
would  not  be  quite  so  futile  if  one  could 
expect  something  final.  But  no.  When  the 
answer  does  come  it  will  be  as  varied  as 
the  rainbow.  In  1948  the  Connecticut 
Health  Department  decreed  that  the  old 
manner  of  "burping  a  baby"  is  all  wrong. 
Instead  of  the  over-the-shoulder  method, 
this  source  advocated  "holding  baby  across 
mother's  knee,  and  gently  stroking  his 
back"*  But  when  this  was  put  before  a 
number  of  authorities,  one  held  that  the 
over-shoulder  method  was  more  efficient 
and  superior,  while  another  disagreed  with 
the  health  department  and  the  other  au- 
thorities, asserting  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  burp  babies  at  all.  Someone  else  said  it 
was  "most  important"  to  burp  them,  and 
another  that  it  was  important  but  not  as  to 
the  method  used,  ''either  way  that  gets  re- 
sults is  okay/'  So  there  you  are. 

However^  for  all  of  our  circling  around 
in  the  last  sixty  years,  much  good  has  been 
accomplished  too.  Through  doctors,  inter- 
ested people,  some  psychologists  and  par- 
ents* experience  more  progressive  ways 
have  been  found  for  handling  the  weightier 

problems  of  childhood  than  those  employed 
in  the  90's,  Stork  stories  and  the  like  are 
tabooed  now  in  favor  of  more  honest  an- 
swers in  phraseology  children  can  grasp* 
Many  now  favor  a  happier  combination  of 
parental  understanding  linked  with  disci- 
pline in  preference  to  the  Victorian  *yours 


not  to  reason  why;  yours  but  to  do  and 
die*  policy.  Discipline  through  example 
more  than  by  words  alone  is  now  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Now  more  than  ever^  w^ 
are  reminded  that  child-rearing  is  the  job 
of  both  parents  and  that  the  head  of  the 
house  should  assume  his  tasTc  to  a  propor- 
tionate degree  when  home  from  work. 
This  he  can  do  by  introducing  the  children 
to  sports  and  skills  and  other  more  mascu- 
line activities  they  enjoy  and  that  mother 
is  unable  to  provide  for  them. 

Such  practical  suggestions  will  aid  those 
parents  who  are  truly  interested  in  rearing 
their  children,  but  will  go  unnoticed  by  the 
social  benefactress  who,  while  her  hus- 
band is  working,  is  too  busy  herself  in 
gaining  her  master's  degree  in  child  psy- 
chology or  in  promoting  some  civic  league 
or  drive  to  care  for  her  own  family,  Jane 
Whitbread,  in  Coronet  magazine  of  Febru- 
ary 1950,  asks,  ''Why  do  such  women  be- 
lieve that  everyone  in  the  world  needs  at- 
tention except  their  own  families?" 

Common  Sense  vs.  Nonsense 

Plaihly,  the  task  of  these  times  is  to 
make  use  of  the  rational  conclusions 
drawn  from  scientific  progress  without 
going  overboard  for  ''psychopathic  olo- 
gies"*  It  is  needful  that  those  who  bring 
children  into  the  world  finish  the  job  rath- 
er than  turn  the  enterprise  over  to  ''ex- 
perts" upon  the  exodus  from  the  cradle. 
Inability  to  comprehend  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion does  not  debar  from  the  right  and 
qualifications  to  rear  one*s  own  children. 
Today's  psychiatry-vaccinated  parent' 
would  be  amazed  to  learn  how  much  in- 
stinct and  good  judgment  have  to  do  with 
it,  and  that  these  are  not  found  in  books* 
Read  what  Hilda  Espy  discovered,  as  re- 
vealed by  her  clever  article  appearing  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  28,  1950, 
under  the  title  *'Who  Said  'Dumb  Ani^ 
mals'?'*; 
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**A  phoebe  came  to  our  house  this 
spring,  built  a  nest  under  the  eaves,  and 
raised  her  young.  She  raised  them  so 
quietly  that  though  they  were  under  my 
roof,  I  never  knew  how  many  she  had, 

"I  must  say  that  she  did  more  to  deflate 
my  ego  than  any  neighbor  I  have  ever 
known. 

"What  made  her  achievement  even  more 
spectacular  was  that  she  was  probably  an 
egg  herself  this  time  last  year.  Still,  with- 
out any  previous  experience,  without  con- 
sulting contractors,  architects,  close 
friends  or  How  to  Do  It  books,  she  made 
herself  a  house  as  much  like  any  respect- 
able phoebe's  nest  as  if  she  had  been  care- 
fully studying  Audubon, 

"Occajsionally,  when  I  was  out  in  the 
front  yard  shouting  at  my  four  little  girls, 
I'd  see  her  beak  and  bright  eyes  protrud- 
ing from  the  hatch  of  her  nest  under  the 
eaves.  It  made  me  feel  as  if  I  might  do 
better  if  I  just  gave  up  all  my  attempts  at 
reasoning  and  instructing  and  just  took  to 
calling  'phoebe,  phoebe', 

'*That*s  all  she  ever  said,  and  she  was 
obviously  managing  her  brood  more  sage- 
ly than  L 

'*0f  course,  she  had  never  been  confused 
by  child-care  experts.  When  I  had  my  first 
children,  the  twins,  pediatricians  were 
sternly  recommending  routine.  (Four 
hours  between  bottles;  if  the  babies  cry, 
let  them;  don't  pick  them  up  oftener  than 
necessary,)  By  the  time  I  had  my  fourth 
daughter,  all  this  was  earnestly  reversed; 
feed  her  when  she's  hungry,  pick  her  up 
often,  love  that  child. 

'True,  I  occasionally  used  my  common 
sense  and/or  instinct,  but  I  was  never  as 
lucky  as  Phoebe,  who  needed  no  advice 
at  all. 

'^Maybe  she  had  never  seen  an  egg,  but 
she  knew  how  to  hatch  one,  what  to  feed 
it  and  when  it  was  ready  to  take  wing  on 
its  own. 


"When  Phoebe's  babies  flew  away,  she 
seemed  to  feel  no  need  to  cultivate  outside 
interests^  get  a  part-time  job,  or  join  the 
Women*s  Club.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  had  ever  had  a 
husband  or  family,  or  would  ever  have 
again. 

''Spring  had  come  and  gone;  it  was  now 
another  season  and  she  was  up  to  it.  She 
hadn't  gotten  a  little  too  fat,  nor  did  she 
require  a  term  In  Success  School  to  cope 
with  the  future,  ,  >  .  and  she  simply  flew 
off  to  do  all  the  things  a  single  phoebe 
had  to  do  and  enjoy. 

*'rm  not  sorry  she's  gone,  though;  I 
have  discovered  it's  far,  far  easier  to  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses." 

The  Foremost  Training 

One  final  factor  must  be  considered-  In 
the  present  treacherous  times,  Christian 
parents  will  take  their  office  of  child- 
rearing  with  an  added  degree  of  serious- 
ness. With  social  standards  of  morality 
crumbling  at  the  feet  of  a  reckless  world 
in  a  mounting  tide  of  juvenile  and  adult 
delinquency,  they  know  better  than  to 
laugh  off  this  very  real  threat  to  the  home 
and  the  child.  Furthermore,  in  a  plainness 
of  speech  scattering  all  argument  and  psy- 
chological theorizing  to  the  four  minds, 
God's  written  Word,  the  Bible,  their  guide 
of  life,  places  the  sole  responsibility  for 
proper  rearing  and  guidance  of  children 
on  the  shoulders  of,  not  teachers,  social 
workers,  child  clinics,  child-care  "experts" 
or  doctors  of  psychiatry  and  psychology, 
but  the  parents: 

"These  instructions  that  I  am  giving  you 
today  are  to  be  fixed  in  your  mind;  you 
must  impress  them  on  your  children,  and 
talk  about  them  when  you  are  sitting  at 
home,  and  when  you  go  off  on  a  journey, 
when  you  lie  down  and  when  you  get  up." 
— Deuteronomy  6:6,7,  An  American  Trans. 
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4T7VREELY  you 
_r  have  received, 
freely   give,'    said 
Jesus  when  send- 
ing his  disciples 
out  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God-  To- 
day,  with  God's 
Word  in  such  prev- 
alent distribution,  - 
many  persons  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands  take  it  for  granted 
without  realizing  the  long  and 
bitter  struggle  necessary  to  place 
It  there.  Others  will  earnestly 
ask,  'Where  did  we  get  it?' 

In  answer,  the  loudest  and  most  boast- 
ful claims  for  preserving  and  distributing 
the  Bible  have  come  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churchy  which  claim  she  has  used  to 
buttress  her  professed  position  as  the  'one 
true  and  apostolic  church';  and  she  has 
with  increasing  boldness  sought  to  take 
the  whole  credit  for  the  Bible's  existence. 

Honest  and  inquiring  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike  will  desire  the  full  facts, 
and  for  this  reason  will  often  stumble  over 
these  Catholic  claims  in  light  of  known 
truths-  For  example,  it  is  known  that 
after  Latin  became  a  dead  language  no 
complete  Bible  in  the  common  language  of 
the  people  was  possessed  until  the  time  of 
the  reformers,  including  the  forerunner 
Wycliffe  in*  England,  Tyndale,  Luther  and 
their  associates.  Also,  so  long  as  Catholic 
statesmen  held  sway  in  England  and  other 
lands,  the  official  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  anti-Bible  as  far  as  public  study 
of  it  was  concerned;  but  when  Protestant 
leaders  won  control,  the  policy  changed, 
with  the  Reformation,  to  liberalism^  There 
have  been  and  are  eminent  Catholic  schol- 
ars of  the  Bible,  but  in  the  past  they  usu- 
ally won  their  laurels  through  acts  that 
forever  separated  them  from  their  original 
church;  and  today  their  numbers  are  far 
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outstripped  by  a 
Catholic  laity  well 
aware  of  the  fact 
that  Catholics  are 
not  famed  for  their 
knowledge  and  pro- 
gressive study  of 
the  Bible, 


The  Hierarcha's 
'*IHo9t  Brilliant 

Age' 

History^s  period 
of  Catholicism's 

iron  grip  on  West- 
ern civilization  is 
aptly  described  as  the  "Dark  Ages".  From 
the  most  elementary  study  we  know  that 
era  as  one  of  debauchery  and  ignorance, 
H,  G,  Wells'  Outline  of  History  refers  to 
it  as  the  time  when  *Roman  imperialism 
collapsed  into  a  sea  of  mlseiy'  and  when 
''there  were  few  places  where  men  could 
write,  and  little  encouragement  to  write 
at  all;  no  one  was  sure  of  the  safety  of  his 
manuscript  or  the  possibility  of  its  being 
read".  This  is  the  time  so  often  referred 
to  when  monks  were  painstakingly  copy- 
ing Bible  manuscripts,  copying  them  in 
Latin,  then  already  dead  to  all  but  the 
priests.  This  is  the  period  that  Rome  still 
specifically  calls  "the  most  brilliant  age 
of  Christianity*\ 

The  fourteenth  century  brought  to  the 
priesthood  the  learned  John  Wycliffe,  who 
used  his  position  to  earnestly  study  the 
Scriptures,  In  time  he  waged  a  campaign 
against  openly  known  church  abuses,  pur- 
sued with  an  attack  on  false  teachings, 
publicly  distributed  tracts  explaining  his 
position,  and,  finally,  with  the  aid  of  an 
associate  who  continued  after  his  death, 
presented  an  English  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible  to  his  countrymen.  Catholic 
opposition  to  Wycliffe  is  known  to  have 
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been  intaise.  Today  it  will  be  heard  said 
that  he  was  excommunicated  for  "heret- 
ical teachings".  But  this  is  exposed  as  a 
graceful  cover-up  for  the  worst  evU  he  did 
to  Rome,  in  the  words  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  wailed  to  the  pope: 
"that  pestilent  wretch,  John  Wycliffe,  the 
son  of  the  old  Serpent,  the  forerunner  of 
antichrist,  who  had  completed  his  iniquity 
by  inventing  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures"  Yes»  new^  in  that  it  was  read- 
able by  the  masses!  For  Wycliffe  had  but 
translated  the  pet  Hierarchy  Bible  transla- 
tion, the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  into  the 
tongue  of  the  people  of  England, 

Another  Englishman,  William  Tyndale, 
followed  200  years  later.  Knowing  the 
original  Bible  languages,  he  was  able  to 
translate  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the 
book  of  Jonah  and  the  Pentateuch  from 
the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  While  the 
raging  Cardinal  Wolsey  fumed,  his  work 
poured  into  England  from  Tyndale's  con- 
tinental refuge.  While  religious  hate  piled 
high  and  Bible  copies  were  burned  at  St. 
PauFs  Cross  in  London,  truth-hungry  peo- 
ple all  over  the  land  were  getting  those  the 
religionists  could  not  snatch.  Tyndale  was 
hunted,  betrayed,  tried  in  mockery  and 
condemned  as  a  "heretic".  In  October, 
1536t  he  was  strangled  and  burned  by  the 
same  fanatic  hate  that  made  martyrs  of 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Huss  and  a  host 
of  others  across  Europe.  True,  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  says  much  about  the  Bible,  but 
when  she  had  the  absolute  power  to  do  so, 
the  plain  truth  is  she  did  nothing  to  make 
her  now-professed  desires  come  true. 

The  Word  of  Popes  and  Councils 

Pope  Pius  VI  is  cited  by  Catholic  author- 
ities as  having  urged  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  his  time.  However,  Pius  Vn  made 
it  clear  that  "the  Bible  printed  by  heretics 
is  to  be  numbered  among  prohibited  books, 
conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  INDEK 


[Expurgatorius] ",  When  Bible  societies 
came  along  and  began  the  world* wide  mass 
Bible  distribution  that  has  made  the  Bible 
the  "best  seJJfir",  the  papal  Jieads  Jashed 
out  their  opinions.  Said  Leo  Xn  (1825): 
"This  society  [the  Bible  society]  has  col- 
lected all  its  forces,  and  directs  every 
means  to  one  object:  to  the  translation, 
or  rather  the  perversion  of  the  Bible  into 
the  vernacular  languages  of  all  nations," 
Pius  IX  called  them  "very  crafty  and  de- 
ceitful societies  .  .  .  which  thrust  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced 
youth", 

The  complaint  will  be  heard  that  the 
only  Catholic  objection  is  to  Protestant 
"heretic"  versions  of  the  Bible  rather  than 
to  the  Bible  itself.  However,  the  hierarchs' 
argument  receives  another  slap  in  the  face 
by  history.  A,D,  1229  (long  before  any 
of  the  so-caUed  "heretic"  Bibles  appeared 
in  their  completeness) » the  Catholic  Coun- 
cil of  Toulouse  decreed:  **We  also  forbid 
the  laity  to  possess  any  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament .  .  .  having  any 
of  those  books  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  we  strictly  forbid,"  In  addition  this 
takes  aU  the  weight  from  the  Catholic 
argument  that  "copies  of  the  Bible"  were 
made  in  the  vernacular  tongues  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  by  the  Church  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  reformers.  Though  limited  frag- 
ments did  undoubtedly  exist  in  England, 
the  earliest  belonged  to  the  Celtic  Church, 
and  while  some  translating  or  paraphras- 
ing of  Biblical  fragments  into  the  vernacu- 
lar may  have  been  done  by  Catholics,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  these  were  ever  dis- 
tributed farther  than  to  a  few  private  libra- 
ries<  Certainly,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
"faithful*'  would  flout  such  a  decree  as 
that  made  at  Toulouse}  Indeed^  if  "ap- 
proved" versions  of  the  Bible  were  in 
existence  before  the  reformers,  why  did 
not  the  church  that  was  free  to  openly  do 
so  distribute  them,  to  offset  the  work  of 
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WyclifiEe  and  the  others?  Evidently  it  was 
never  the  work  of  "heretics"  alone  that 
flie  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  tnily  objected 
to.  It  was  the  Bible  in  any  form  that  the 
people  could  read  that  she  protested 
against. 

Still  Kindling  the  Fire  with  Bibles 

Then,  has  she  at  aU  changed  or  mel- 
lowed in  these  modem  times?  On  May  27, 
1923,  many  Protestant  BibJes  were  burned 
in  Rome  in  honor  of  the  "Virgin",  and  this 
was  freely  acknowledged  by  the  Gourrier 
de  Geneve  the  following  June  15.  During 
Ireland's  Eucharlstic  Congress  in  Dublin, 
in  1932,  Protestant  Gospels  were  publicly 
burned;  and  on  October  6,  1940,  the  ^few 
York  TimsB  reported  that  Rome's  "Chris- 
tian gentleman'*,  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco,  lauded  so  often  and  so  lavishly 
by  the  Vatican,  caused  110,000  copies  of 
the  Bible  sent  to  Spain  for  distribution 
to  be  destroyed  and  ground  to  pulp. 

Pressed  to  the  wall  with  facts,  Catholic 
authorities  have  admitted  that  'their  Bi- 
ble' "is  not  much  different  from  the  Prot- 
estant version",  and  all  thinking  persons 
know  this  is  bound  to  be  true.  The  main 
difference  lies  in  the  few  spurious  apocry- 
phal books  on  which  Catholics  themselves 
could  not  agfee  until  the  Council  of  Trent 
C1546)  arbitrarily  approved  them  amid 
opposition.  These  books  had  been  uniform- 
ly rejected  by  Christian  congregations  en- 
tirely until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Exposing  the  "real  difference".  Pope 
Pius  X  authorized  the  publication  in  Th« 
Catholic  Faith  (1934).  page  110.  this  state- 
ment:  "Protestant  Bibles  are  forbidden, 
because  they  are  corrupted  and  contain 
errors,  and  ijecause  they  are  not  approved 
by  the  church,  and  are  vnthout  notes  ex- 
planatory  of  difficult  passages,  and  hence 
may  do  harm  to  the  faith." 

For  Catholic  leaders  to  assert  along  with 
their  "Reverend"  Robert  Yates  of  Toledo, 


Ohio,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1943, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  'made  and  pre- 
served the  Bible'  is  one  thing.  But  if  you 
are  a  Catholic  you  will  want  to  know  if 
they  are  living  up  to  their  claim  in  these 
day^  through  the  benefit  you  are  receiv- 
ing. You  may  ask  yourself  how  much  per- 
sonal Bible  instruction  you  have  received 
from  your  priest,  how  many  Bible-study 
classes  your  church  holds  for  public  Bible 
reading  and  analysis,  how  many  times  you 
find  yourself  taking  your  Bible,  not  your 
prayer  book,  due  to  your  religious  train- 
ing, and  perusing  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  no  practical  demonstration  and  as- 
sistance are  offered,  it  is  practically  value- 
less to  verbally  urge  the  reading  and  study- 
ing of  the  Bible. 

Today,  thanks  not  to  any  man  or  to  any 
organization  of  men,  the  Bible  exists  pro- 
lifically  throughout  the  earth;  its  circula- 
tion in  the  billions,  its  tongues  more  than 
a  thousand.  This  is  the  doing  of  its  true 
Creator  and  Preserver,  Jehovah  God,  and 
this  he  has  done  for  you,  whether  you  are 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  or  of  no  re- 
ligion. It  is  your  right  to  read  and  be  in- 
structed by  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  much 
as  it  was  that  of  the  young  Christian  Tim- 
othy in  whose  youthful  hands  the  apostle 
Paul  did  not  think  the  Bible  dangerous. 
Nor  did  he  condemn  those  who  put  it 
there,  but  he  said: 

"But  continue  thou  in  those  things 
which  thou  hast  learned,  and  which  have 
been  committed  to  thee:  knowing  of  whom 
thou  hast  learned  them;  and  because  from 
thy  infancy  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  can  instruct  thee  to  sal- 
vation, by  the  taith  which  is  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, All  scripture,  inspired  of  God,  is  prof- 
itable to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  correct,  to 
instruct  in  justice,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  furnished  to  every  good 
work." — 2  Timothy  3:14-17,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Douay  Version- 
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Horse  and  Lion  Trade  Diets 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  group  ol  seven  farmers 
and  federal  trappers  watched  in  strick(?n 
amazement  while  a  saddle-broken  horse  near 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  fcast&d  on  a  young  lamb. 
Earl  Diskil!,  local  sheep  raiser,  had  reported 
a  loss  oi  33  lambs  last  year  and  17  so  far  this 
year,  and  previews  to  the  discovery  of  the 
predatory  iiorse  he  had  been  taking  the  trap- 
pers to  task  loT  not  eliminating  the  assassin. 

Tliough  all  oi  the  witnesses  to  the  bizarre 
event  stated  that  such  camivorousTiess  on  the 
part  of  a  horso  was  an  unknown  thing,  tliey 
had  photographic  proof  to  support  the  liitt 
that  this  time  they  had  witnessed  the  entire 
proceedings.  The  gentle  horsie  "Doc"  way  no- 
ticed standing  in  the  lambing  pasture  in  which 
Diskill's  ewes  have  been  running  each  spring. 
Suddenly  he  broke  alter  a  2-day-old  la.mb, 
caught  it,  stood  it  on  end  and  crushed  its  head, 
the-n  disemboweJed  it,  dcvourmg  its  entrails 
and  leaving  the  muscular  carcass.  "Doc,"  it  was 
discovered,  would  chase  the  lambs  until  they 
were  about  a  w^&k  old.  He  would  eat  the 
bowels  of  any  he  could  catch,  apparently  for 
their  content  of  clabbered  milk. 

But  it  is  strictly  no  meat  ior  "Little  Tyke", 
a  tawny  350-poimd  lioness  owned  by  Georges 
and  Margaret  Westbeau  on  Hidden  Valley 
Ranch  near  Auburn,  Wash'mgioTi.  Ganii&h  the 
finest  steak  and  set  it  before  her  with  all  the 
trimmings  and  she  would  not  even  bother  to 
sniff  the  plate  unless  there  were  some  vege- 
tables on  the  side. 

The  Westbeaus  obtained  Little  Tyke  soon 
after  licr  birth  in  a  local  zoo  and  have  had  her 
ever  since.  Never  would  she  tou(;h  meal,  and 
this  was  cause  tor  alarm  to  her  owners  dur- 
ing  hC'T  babyhood,  when  they  felt  sure  she 
would  perish.  However,  a  diet  of  cereals,  raw 
eggs,    milk    and    cod    liver    oil    brought    her 


through,  and  this  past  summer  she  reached 
complete  lion  adulthocd  at  -four  years. 

Nor  is  this  the  most  amazing  part  of  the 
story.  This  lioness  is  completely  tame  and 
dwells  in  peace  and  contentment  on  Hidden 
Valley  Ranch  in  the  nntroubled  company  ol 
man,  dog,  peacock,  hortie,  raeeoon,  lamb  and 
cut.  Recently,  a  newspaper  writer  visited  the 
ranch  and  witnessed  evidence  of  Ihis  when 
Little  TyUe  came  strolling  in  from  a  walk  With 
her  mailer,  who  was  carrying  some  sprigs  ol 
flowering  wild  currant.  Like  an  overgrown 
friendly  dog,  the  lioness  padded  past  the  totally 
unalarm&d  prize  chickens  and  peacocks,  and 
hesitated  long  enough  to  playfully  nuzzle  one 
of  the  horses.  To  the  bewildered  reporter  Qie 
incredible  scene  seemed  like  an  illustrated 
page  from  Bibhcal  prophecy. 

In  the  house,  Little  Tyke  frolicked  with  a 
pet  coon,  a  toy  terrier  puppy,  a  cat,  a  youn^ 
lamb  ana  finally  with  the  reporter,  Mr,  Hal 
Boyle,  an  Associated  Press  correspondent.  A 
picture  was  then  taken  of  Little  Tyke  lying  with 
her  head  in  Boyle's  lap  and  his  hand  in  her 
mouth.  When  he  lott  she  kissed  him  good-by. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  LiUle  Tyke  has 
ever  read  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  where  it 
states:  "The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
Jnmb  .  .  ,  and  the  calJ  and  the  young  liOn  and 
ihe  fatling  togethci-  .  .  .  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox."  (Isaiah  11:6,7)  However, 
many  human  creatures  have  read  it  who  claim 
not  to  believe  it.  But  it  is  this  lioness  and  not 
the  worldly  scotIer,s  that  is  up  to  the  times. 
And  while  the  old  world  sleeps  on,  more  and 
more  men  of  good  will  are  waking  to  realize 
that  God's  Word  ig  true.  The  foregoing  local 
getting  of  peace  is  a  delight  now  in  this  trou- 
bled world.  Think  of  its  possibilities  on  a  global 
scule  in  a  perfect  paradise! 


japan  Adds  Edison  to  Its  Demon  Gods 

Last  year  Japan's  ancient,  demon- in  spired  religions  received  a  newcomer,  the 
Dcnshinkyo,  or  electric^  gods  sect.  In  applying  for  registration  with  the  Educa- 
tion Ministry,  the  sect  named  Thomas  Alva  Edison  as  its  tutelary  deity.  This 
group  rJairas  to  Jiave  been  formed  for  Ihe  purpose  of  sllowjii^  the  pcnp}e  to 
have  some  way  of  expressing  appreciation  for  the  benefitK  of  electricity,  love, 
peace  aad  the  scientific  knowledge  of  electric  culture.  At  the  first  the  ministry 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the  sect  should  be  classified  as  Buddhist,  Christian 
or  Shinto,  Tinally  it  was  determined  that  it  wovdd  be  Shinto  and  Mr.  Edison 
would  be  worshiped  as  a  Shinto  deity. 
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OUR 
INE-FEATHERED 
ORATORS 


MANisendless^ 
ly  amused, 

delighted  and 
amazed  by  his 
feathered  friends 
of  the  airways. 
Their  grace  in  de- 
scribing broad  circles  over- 
head, their  industry  in 
home-building,  and  their 
moral  integrity  in  providing 
for  their  own  cannot  but 
capture  the  hearts  of  their 
observers.  But  those  who  have 
shied  away  from  the  public- 
speaking  platform  will  find  an 
added  cause  for  wonder  from 
some  birds — those  that  possess 
the  incredible  power  of  human 
speech.  Have  you  ever  lived  a  life  of  dread 
for  weeks  in  anticipation  of  a  much-to-be- 
rued  talk  before  a  club,  lodge,  dinner  or 
other  public  function?  Perhaps  yqu  recall 
the  awful  moment  you  first  rose  to  face 
a  seemingly  cold-blooded  stare,  and  opened 
your  mouth  earnestly  in  frantic  search  of 
anything  like  a  syllable  of  coherent  speech. 
If  this  has  ever  been  your  lot,  you  will 
have  the  greater  wonder  at  the  rare  birds 
that  with  raucous  impunity  blurt  out  hu- 
man speech  by  the  bill-full. 

To  speak  of  talking  birds  will  bring  at 
once  to  mind  the  parrot.  Once  a  rare  gift 
to  be  had  only  from  the  hand  of  an  adven- 
turous sailor  returned  from  a  tropical 
voyage,  the  colorful  parrot  is  now  a  fre- 
quent household  pet,  to  be  purchased  in 
bird  stores  of  any  city  of  size.  The  PoUy 
of  "Polly  wants  a  cracker"  fame  would  be 
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most  likely  the  African  gray  parrot,  for 
this  is  the  large  parrot  family's  most 
golden-voiced  orator.  This  bird  can  appar- 
ently be  taught  t&  repeat  the  mc6t  ffifficuit 
recitations,  and  examples  have  been  cited 
of  its  learning  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
so-called  ^'Apostles'  Creed".  Though  par- 
rots of  the  South  American  Amazon  re- 
gion have  proved  themselves  able  mimics, 
they  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  their  African 
cousin.  The  red-tailed  African  bird  often 
attains  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

The  second-place  winner  of  the  speaking 
awards  in  the  parrot  family  is  the  yellow- 
headed  Mexican  varietv.  A  Term^^a 
woman  once  owned  one  of  these  birds  tliat 
she  trained  to  call  her  by  name  when  any- 
one appeared  on  the  porch.  At  the  sound  of 
the  telephone  bell,  the  parrot  would  loudly 
announce,  'Telephone!"  This  pet  showed 
a  very  religious  environment  and  gave  out 
in  true  revival  meeting  singing  and  shout- 
ing while  hymns  were  played  on  the  radio. 
Jazz,  however,  left  the  bird  cold.  He  had 
his  fun  in  fooling  neighborhood  cats  with 
his  perfect  imitation  of  the  call,  "Kitty, 
Kitty." 

The  remainder  of  the  parrot  family 
boasts  of  other  beautiful  birds,  such  as  the 
Central  and  South  Am&rican  macaw,  a 
brilliant-red  creature  that  adds  its  artistic 
presence  to  the  thick  green  foliage  in 
which  it  perches.  Though  time  would  fail 
to  list  the  many  members  of  the  parrot 
household,  one  more  must  be  considered, 
the  cockatoo. 

This  yroud  inhabitant  ot   A-uatcalasAsi. 
{Australia,  New  Zealand,  nearby  islands 
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and  the  territory  westward  into  Oriental 
Asia)  is,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  appear- 
ance, the  outstanding  member  of  the  par- 
rot clan-  Appearing  in  white  and  black, 
this  bird  sports  a  crest  atop  its  head  which 
can  be  raised  erect  to  a  height  of  five  inch- 
es. Though  this  beautiful  specimen  of  bird- 
life  can  be  quite  easily  tanked  in  its  youths 
it  cannot  be  trained  to  speak  with  the  pro- 
ficiency of  its  relatives-  To  a  limited  ex- 
tent, however,  it  has  been  taught  to  utter 
a  few  words  and  phrases,  and  this  ranks 
the  cockatoo  in  no  worse  a  standing  than 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  parrot 
family,  for  aside  from  the  African  and 
Mexican  varieties  its  ranks  do  not  boast 
many  outstanding  orators. 

The  Saucy  Talking  Mynas 

From  the  mystical  land  of  India  and  oth- 
er remote  countries  farther  ^ast  comes  the 
talking  myna  bird.  This  sinall  wonder  of 
birdiand,  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  is 
cloaked  in  a  shiny  purplish- black  iuster 
marked  by  a  white  mirror  on  the  wing. 
The  yellow  bill  and  feet  are  set  off  nicely 
in  contrast  The  habits,  mannerisms  and 
abilities  of  this  remarkable  bird  can  be 
best  described  by  a  true  example. 

In  the  early  1940's  Carveth  Wells,  the 
noted  explorer,  and  his  wife  found  a  baby 
myna  stranded  in  its  tree  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  Malay  jungles  just  following 
the  death  of  its  mother  by  the  fangs 
of  a  snake.  Told  by  a  native  that  these 
birds  were  the  cleverest  in  the  jungle  and 
could  learn  to  talk,  the  Wellses  cared  for 
their  find,  which  they  named  "Raffles", 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  United  States. 
Early,  Raffles  displayed  his  alert  percep- 
tiveness.  To  indicate  he  wanted  a  bath  he 
frantically  tried  to  dip  his  head  in  his 
water  cup  and  splash  it  with  (vater.  At 
night  he  would  dance  on  the  top  rungs  of 
his  cage  and  peck  at  the  roof  to  tell  he 
wished  to  retire  and  that  the  cage  should 


be  covered;  and  a  beU  was  provided  ^thin 
the  cage  which  he  used  to  summon  the  at- 
tention of  his  owners.  Soon  thereafter  he 
found  his  voice  and  would  ask  for  a  bath 
in  plain,  distinct  English  (vdth  Mr.  Wells' 
own  **bawth-like"  British  accent). 

His  owners  point  proudly  to  the  fact 
that  Raffles  is  far  superior  to  any  parrot 
in  that  he  does  more  than  merely  mimic. 
After  learning  many  phrases  he  seems  to 
use  them  at  remarkably  correct  times,  of- 
ten in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  peals  of 
laughter  from  his  listeners.  He  weis  used 
to  entertain  convalescent  servicemen  in 
hospitals  and  has  appeared  on  the  radio 
with  Fred  Allen,  Eddie  Cantor^  Baby 
Snooks,  Archie  of  Duffy's  Tavern,  and  the 
Quiz  Kids.  For  each  appearance  he  re- 
ceived $500  and  was  once  paid  $3,500  by 
Paramount  studios  for  three  inmutes  of 
acting.  This  silver-tongued  feathered  spell- 
binder has  talked  himself  into  nearly 
$15,000  a  yearl  His  success  in  personal  ap- 
pearances seems  largely  due  to  his  retmrk- 
able  ability  to  take  cues  and  respond  with 
his  lines  at  the  right  time* 

The  incredible  Raffles  can  imitate  sovmds 
with  the  same  flawless  proficiency,  and  fre- 
quently has  unnerved  visitors  when  out  of 
nowhere  they  hear  a  squeakily  opening 
door  punctuated  by  a  bloodcurdling  scream. 
This  routine  the  bird  picked  up  from  hav- 
ing heard  the  broadcast  of  a  radio  thriller. 

Though  it  may  risk  the  wrath  of  the 
mynas  to  say  so,  the  foregoing  desci^ption 
of  their  intrepid  tendencies  may  inadvert- 
ently remind  some  readers  of  another  bird 
somewhat -more  well  known  in  the  West- 
ern world  and  also  reputed  on  isolated  oe- 
casions  to  h  a ve  learned  the  power  of 
speech.  This  would  refer  to  another  saucy 
fellow,  the  magpie. 

This  bird  too  is  attractive,  especially  in 
flight,  when  the  white  of  its  scapulars  and 
the  inner  web  of  its  flight  feathers  stand 
out  boldly  against  the  deep  glossy  black 
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of  the  body  and  wings.  The  Iqng  tail  is  lus- 
trous, with  green,  bronze  and  purple  re- 
flecting in  the  sun.  The  magpie,  or  "pie" 
as  the  bird  is  sometimes  called  for  short, 
seems  to  possess  one  of  those  inimitable 
personalities  endearing  to  one  that  always 
goes  with  a  "loving  rascfll".  This  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  "pie",  for  his  crass  manners, 
raucous  attitude  and  open  thievery  would 
QlherwVse  leave  him  trlendless.  These  hab- 
its in  a  pronounced  degree,  however,  to- 
gether with  whatever  appreciable  talking 
ability  the  magpie  possesses,  belong  more 
to  the  European  than  the  American  bird. 
And  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
myna  and  the  magpie  may  have  provoked 
recollections  of  stiJI  another  much  larger 
bird  of  similar  order  without  which  the 
mention  of  talking  birds  could  not  rightly 
close.  This  means,  of  course,  the  gaunt 
and  stately  bird  made  famous  in  poetry, 
prose  and  superstition. 

"Quoth  the  Raven,  ^Nevermore' " 

Yes,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  digni- 
fied of  the  entire  crow  family  to  which  it 
is  related,  the  raven  ranks  in  the  minds  of 
many  bird  authorities  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  raven's  common  size  is  two  feet  in 
length  and  a  wingspread  of  fifty  'inches. 
Its  top  feathers  are  a  glossy  black,  often 
flashing  greenish  and  purpHsh  reflections, 
while  underneath  the  pVumage  is  not  so 
bright.  The  raven  is  a  reamer.  The  Amer- 
ican bird's  range  is  all  the  way  from  the 
polar  regions  to  Mexico  and  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  western  and  northwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  1935  it  reappeared 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia 
following  a  long  absence. 

It  was  in  that  section  that  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  apparently  came  into  first  close  con- 
tact with  the  bird  that  he  was  to  make 
so  famous  (and  that,  in  turn,  it  might  be 
said,  also  contributed  no  little  bit  to  Poe's 
fame).  This  occurred  while  the  early  nine- 


teenth-century American  poet  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
gloomy  ravens  swinging  widely  in  lazy 
circles,  breaking  the  still  hush  of  the  hiUs 
with  only  an  occasional  ominous  croak, 
may  have  planted  the  seed  in  Poe's  mind 
that  later  sprang  forth  into  his  now  cele- 
brated poem,  "The  Raven."  The  supersti- 
tion of  the  raven's  association  with  death 
and  things  ssHnfaer  ard.  •amincTas  is  a  ie^- 
ing  stemming  from  past  ages  in  other 
lands. 

While  authorities  dispute  the  raven's 
ability  to  talk,  legend  has  it  that  Poe  ac- 
tually acquired  a  raven  and  painstakingly 
trained  it  to  utter  the  word  "nevermore", 
to  help  him  conjure  up  a  mood  fit  to  de- 
scribe the  theme  of  lost  love  echoing 
through  his  striking  poem.  Whether  this  is 
fact  o:j;  fiction  and  the  bird  of  the  poem  is 
possible  or  a  mere  creature  of  poetic  li- 
cense, at  least  it  has  kept  alive  in  Ameri- 
ca the  tfadition  of  evil  that  cloaks  the 
raven.  American  readers  may  disregard  the 
superstition  of  other  lands,  but  they  re- 
member that  ominous  black  bird  "perched 
upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door" — and  its  somber  croak,  "Never- 
more." 

Men  and  their  fanciful  traditions  have 
done  much  with  the  lives  of  creatures  of  a 
lower  order  to  represent  them  in  various 
ways  to  ottiers.  However,  the  untarnished 
facts  free  of  glamor  and  hallucinations  are 
enough  to  provoke  the  utmost  admiration 
for  the  fearful  and  wonderful  structure  of 
all  such  creatures.  Similarly  the  often 
wonderful  powers  of  such  lower  forms  of 
fife  should  serve  to  diminish  man's  im- 
portance and  prowess  in  his  own  eyes. 
To  his  powers  of  speech  are  added  thought 
and  intellect  far  superior  to  animal  life. 
Should  he  not,  then,  with  greater  reason 
.  use  such  gifts  for  the  intelligent  communi- 
cation of  praise  to  the  Great  Creator  of 
all  nature  and  natural  wonders? 
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^dbies  Make  News — Cry  Be/ore  Birth 

Two  baby  girls  made  news  before  they 
were  bam,  in  Kentucky  Baptist  hospital, 
LouisviUe,  Kentucky,  on  March  21.  1950.  The 
girls,  bom  to  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hallawell  and 
Mrs.  Phillip  Zapp,  startled  the  obstetricians 
with  audible  cries  before  birth.  Doctors  at  the 
hospital  explained  that  on  rare  occasions 
fluid  is  released  from  the  uterus  during  birth 
and  15  replaced  by  air.  Thia  air  enables  the 
baby  to  begin  norma.}  breathing,  sometimes 
causing  it  to  cry  aloud  before  the  birth  is 
completed- 

J^ew  Scale  Can  Weigh.  Anything  over  ]<lothing 
Dr.  Jesse  W.  Beams,  noted  physicist  with 
the  Univer&ity  of  Virginia,  has  reported  a  new 
scale  so  sensitive  that  it  can  measure  differ- 
ences as  minute  as  one-thirtieth  of  one-billionth 
o^  an  ounce.  The  devfce  is  not  a  conventional 
type  scale,  but  involves  a  magnetic  balance 
working  in  a  vacuum.  Actually  the  scale  will 
not  be  used  for  measuring  separate  items. 
However,  in  chemical  reactions,  as  in  the 
field  of  atomic  fission  or  fusion,  scientists 
will  be  able  to  use  the  new  instrunnent. 

"What  TuHnkles—YQur  Eye  or  the  Siari" 

For  a  Song,  long  time  scientists,  poets  and 
romantic  travelers  have  wondered  wh-it  makes 
a  star  wink  or  twinkle,  or  if  tlie  star  really 
twinkled  at  all.  The  latest  theory  from  two 
British  ophthalmologists,  H.  Harcridge  and 
R.  Weale,  contends  that  the  "twinkle"  occurs 
in  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Tiiey  say  that 
with  rays  of  just  the  right  size  (such  as  the 
stars  but  not  the  planets,  which  give  too 
bright  a  light)  their  impression  is  turned  on 
and  off  intermittently  by  the  effect  of  the  in- 
voluntary movements  of  the  rod  and  cone- 
shaped  segments  of  the"  eye. 

However,  three  British  astronomers,  writ- 
ing in  the  scientific  journal  Nature^  brand 
this  as  sheer  balderdash.  Their  theory  is  sim- 
ply that  the  twinkling  effect  is  caused  by 
turbulance  in  the  atmosphere,  of  hot  and  cold 
currents  moving  around.  Robert  R.  Coles,  as* 
sociate  curator  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium 


in  New  York,  states  that  planets  as  well  as 
stars  will  twinkle  when  near  the  htjrizon 
rather  than  high  in  the  sky.  This  he  attributes 
to  the  rnany  air  currents  nearer  the  earth  as 
well  as  the  dust  particles,  all  of  which  inter- 
fere with  the  vision  toward  the  horizon. 

Specuhaions  Concerning  Mars 

Mars,  because  relatively  close  to  the  earth, 
has  excited  perhaps  more  speculation  than 
the  otlier  planets.  Some  have  contended  that 
white  areas  at  the  poles  denote  the  regular 
fall  of  snow  there  and  that  the  dark  areas 
represent  vegetation.  Curious  straight  lines 
discovered  there  have  been  called  prool  that 
canals  have  been  built  there  by  Intelligent 
creatures.  The  guess  is  that  these  are  meant 
to  channel  the  snow  from  the  poles  to  the 
areas  of  vegetation  as  It  melts. 

Astronomers  as  a  class  have  rejected  the 
foregding  theory.  They  point  out  that  the 
polar  capa  might  well  be  solid  carbon  dioxide, 
and  many  believe  any  signs  of  canals  mere 
optical  illusion.  Some  feel  they  are  cracks  in 
the  planet's  surface.  They  will  concede  the 
dark  color  appearing  and  disappearing  season- 
ally may  be  some  low  form  of  vegetation. 
However,  it  is  heJd  that  there  is  Sar  too  Ut- 
ile oxygen  on  Mars  to  permit  intelligent  Ufe 
there.  Such  questions  about  Mars  are  being 
thrown  at  the  base  of  the  200-tnch  telescope 
on  California's  Mt.  Palomar,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  assist  in  answering  them. 

transmitting  Speech  b^  Light 

Northwestern  University  scientists  have 
made  public  word  of  an  invention  that  will 
transfer  the  spoken  word  from  place  to  place 
by  meiins  of  a  beam  of  invisible  light.  It  is 
revealed  that  this  system  of  communication 
can  be  Kised  between  ships  at  sea  or  between 
planes  and  the  ground  without  fear  of  enemy 
detection.  Since  a  portable  unit  may  be  oper- 
ated by  one  man,  it  may  replace  the  walkle' 
talkie  in  Geld  use,  Tlie  light  employed  by  tfie 
transmitter  is  a  caesium  vapor  arc,  just  be* 
yond  the  visible  range.  It  is  close  to  the  re- 
gion ol  the  infrared  light. 
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Bifterness  or  Tenderness? 

HOW  are  the  present  unjust  conditions 
in  the  earth  affecting  you?  Are  they 
robbing  you  of  your  joy  and  peace  of 
mind?  Are  you  permitting  them  to  make 
you  bitter?  Are  they  causing  you  to  lose 
faith  in  Jehovah  God  and  in  his  Word,  the 
Bible?  Or  are  they  having  the  effect  of  in- 

I 

creasing  your  faith  and  confidence  in  your 
Creator,  the  Almighty  God?  and  are  they 
making  you  more  tender,  sympathetic  and 
helpful  to  your  fellow  man  ? 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  ''Why  should 
I  not  become  bitter,  when  there  is  so  much 
oppression,  injustice  and  suffering  in  the 
world?  If  God  is  indeed  almighty  and  just, 
as  you  say,  why  does  he  permit  such  un- 
just conditions  to  continue  when  it  is  with- 
in his  power  to  stop  them?'' 

To  this  we  reply,  Yes,  if  God's  attributes 
or  fundamental  characteristics  were  only 
justice  and  power,  he  would  have^  no  doubt, 
long  ago  ended  all  wickedness;  all  suffer- 
ing, all  oppression.  But  God  also  has  the 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  love;  and  it  is 
these  primarily  that  have  indicated  that  it 
would  be  tfest  that  he  delay  this- 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  God  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  unrighteousness.  His  Word 
assures  us  that  he  is  more  righteous  than 
to  countenance  wickedness  and  injustice- 
In  fact,  he  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day  and  has  decreed  their  destruction  in 
his  due  time. — Habakkuk  1:13;  Psalm 
7:11;  Psalm  145:20;  Ecclesiastes  3:1. 

Yes,  God  has  permitted  evil  all  for  the 
best.  And  appreciation  of  his  reasons  for 


permitting  it  will  give  us  peace  of  mind^ 
joy  and  hope  and  will  increase  our  faith  in 
him  and  in  his  Word,  It  will  make  us  ten- 
der, sympathetic  and  helpful  to  our  fellow 
man  instead  of  bitter.  It  will  make  us  re- 
joice that  God  has  shown  such  patience^ 
forbearance  and  longsuffering.  Mere  rea- 
soning on  the  subject  must  convince  us 
that  these  evil  conditions  vex  him  infinitely 
more  than  they  could  possibly  try  and 
annoy  any  of  his  creatures,  and  that  they 
have  called  for  the  greatest  self -restraint 
on  his  part. 

Why  Taas  he  exercised  such  great  self- 
restraint?  Primarily  because  his  suprem- 
acy is  involved;  and,  fortunately  for  us^  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  all  his  creatU3res  is 
inseparably  linked  to  his  supremacy.  When 
our  first  parents  started  out  on  the  Satan- 
inspired  course  of  rebellion  they  thereby 
challenged  the  supremacy  of  their  Maker 
and  impugned  his  wisdom  and  justice.  How 
so?  Because,  by  that  action  they  at  once 
raised  the  question  as  to  whose  fault  it  was 
that  they  had  become  disobedient.  Had 
God  created  them  so  weak  that  they  could 
not  resist  temptation  and  then  did  he  ex- 
pect them  to  resist  it  if  they  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  life  and  his  blessiivg^?  &xv5. 
had  Satan,  by  inducing  that  course  of  ac- 
tion, successfully  thwarted  God's  purpose 
regarding  the  earth  and  man?  That  this 
was  Satan's  boast  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Job  clearly  indicate.  Merely 
destroying  the  three  principals  of  that  first 
crime^  Satan,  Adam  and  Eve,  would  not 
have  answered  those  questions. 

How,  then,  could  they  be  answered?  By 
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permitting  Adam  and  Eve  to  live  and  bring 
forth  children,  to  see  whether  or  not  some 
of  these  would  maintain  integrity,  would 
remain  stea<if9st  to  that  which  was  right 
In  spite  of  all  the  temptation  and  pressure 
that  Satan  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 
If  some  of  these  maintained  integrity  un- 
der Such  conditions,  that  would  vindicate 
Jehovah's  wisdom  and  justice  in  creating 
man  as  he  did  and  then  requiring  obedi- 
ence of  him.  Also,  thereby  he  would  dem- 
onstrate his  supremacy  by  proving  false 
Satan's  boast  that  he  could  turn  all  men 
away  from  God. 

From  the  time  of  Abel  to  our  day  many 
faitliful  men  have  upheld  Gk>d's  side  of  this 
issue,  each  one  of  whom  has  proved  Sa- 
tan to  be  a  liar.  That  being  so  th&re  is  no 
need  for  permitting  the  evil  coiKiitions  to 
continue  much  longer,  aWd  Bible  prophecy 
indicates  that  we  are  living  in  the  days  of 
the  end  of  this  old  world  and  the  establish- 
ment of  God's  kingdom,  since  1914.  (Mat- 
thew 24;  Daniel  7:13,14;  2:44)  Ouster 
proceedings  against  Satan  and  his  demon 
horde  began  that  year,  as  shown  by  Reve- 
lation 11:15-18;  12;1-12,  which  fact  inci- 
dentally accounts  for  the  increase  of  woe 
on  the  earth  since  1914. 

But  that  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
— why  the  delay?  some  may  ask.  It  was 
that  he  might  display  his  mercy.  Had 
he  proceeded  with  his  action  against 
Satan  and  his  orgranization  at  that  time, 
"no  flesh"  indeed  would  have  been  spared 
because  of  having  separated  themselves 
entirely  from  that  wicked  system  of  things. 
At  that  time  even  fully  consecrated  Chris- 
tians had  permitted  themselves  to  be  so 
contaminated  with  false  worship  as  to  in- 
cur God's  anger.  However,  with  that  wrath 
God  coupled  mercy,  revealing  to  his  peo- 
ple their  true  condition  and  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  clean  up. — Isaiah  54;8, 
10;  60:10;  52:11. 


We  might  wqJI  illusUate  this  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  the  Hood-  If  God  had  not  al- 
lowed  time  before  the  J5ood  until  Noah  and 
his  family  had  completed  the  ark  and  en- 
tered it,  no  flesh  would  have  been  saved. 
So,  today,  God  is  allowing  time  before  the 
destruction  of  this  present  evil  world  and 
is  having  the  warning  sounded  that  men 
may  flee  to  Jehovah's  modern  "ark",  find 
refuge  by  turning  from  wickedness  and  by 
seeking  meekness  and  righteousness.  (Isa- 
iah 55:7;  Zephaniah  2:1-3)  That  ark  hack 
there  well  pictures  the  oi-ganization  of 
God's  servants  on  earth  today. 

Of  course,  all  this  takes  time,  and  means 
a  later  time  for  the  work  of  ending  all 
wickedness.  Has  the  seeming  delay  been 
worth  while?  It  cta-tainly  has,  for  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  good  will 
toward  God  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  purposes  since  1914-18,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  him  and  his  cause 
of  righteousness,  and  are  now  helping-  in 
sounding  the  warning. 

So,  rather  than  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
come bitter  because  of  present  conditions, 
we  should  ask  ourselves:  Are  we  taking 
advantage  of  God's  mercy?  Are  we  seek- 
ing meekness  and  righteousness  so  that  we 
too  many  be  hidden  in  the  day  of  his 
anger?  And  is  God's  expression  of  mercy 
to  us  helping  us  to  show  mercy  and  tender- 
ness to  others  by  telling  them  of  God's 
mercy  and  warning  them  of  the  approach- 
ing "flood",  the  battle  of  Armageddon? 

If  we  have  benefited  by  God's  mercy 
ourselves  and  are  tenderly  helping  others 
to  do  so,  then  we  will  have  joy  and  peace 
of  mind,  and  our  faith  in  Jehovah  God  will 
increase  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of 
present  evil  conditions.  So  let  us  thank 
God  and  rejoice  in  the  display  of  his  mer- 
cy, content  to  wait  for  his  due  time  to  end 
present  evil  conditions. 
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Violent  Outbursts  In  Bolivia 

ty   "Awakel"   co/rosponcfenl   fn   Bolivia 


IT  WAS  dusk  when  the  air  was  rent  with 
loud  whistling  and  shouting  as  though 
it  came  from  the  throats  of  hundreds  of 
men.  Then  came  a  rallying  song  followed 
by  more  whistling.  A  large  crowd  of  men 
and  youths,  appearing  to  be  workers  and 
university  students,  gathered  on  one  of 
the  principal  avenues  in  La  Paz,  Avenida 
16  de  Julio,  in  front  of  La  Ras6n,  the  prin- 
cipal newspaper  in  Bolivia.  Then  the  whole 
mob  of  men  began  to  break  out  the  win- 
dows of  the  newspaper's  office  wjth  stones 
and  other  missiles.  Not  satisfied  with  that, 
they  threw  two  bombs  or  charges  of  dyna- 
mite at  the  building,  and  the  explosions 
shook  various  structures  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  This  took  place  on  May  16  this 
year.  Another  newspaper  office  about  a 
block  away  on  a  street  parallel  to  this 
avenue  also  received  a  battering  with 
rocks.  Such  was  the  prelude  to  a  general 
strike  and  two  days  of  tension  and  vio- 
lence that  broke  out  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
in  the  third  week  of  May.  Such  was  also 
characteristic  of  the  outbursts  of  violence 
and  attempts  against  the  present  "moder- 
ate" administration  by  the  Republican  So- 
cialist Union  Party  (PURS)  during  the 
period  of  a  full  year. 

Thus  violence  returned  to  a  tempestuous 
Bolivian  politics]  scene.  Following  the  pop- 
ular revolution  of  July,  1946,  when  the 
people  unitedly  rose  up  and  literally  threw 
out  the  dictatorial,  militaristic  regime  of 
President  Villaroel  and  the  Nationalist 
Revolutionary  Movement  party  <MNR), 
Bolivia  enjoyed  uneasy  peace  for  almost 
three  years. 

The  uncertain  tranquillity  was  finally 
broken  by  the  violence  accompanying  the 
congressional  elections  of  May  1,  1949. 
That  election  day  was  peaceful,  but,  after- 
ward, violence  broke  out  paced  by  a  bloody 


fight  between  members  of  PURS  and  MNR 
on  the  central  plaza  of  La  Paz.  In  the  heat 
of  distress,  the  president,  Enrique  Hertzog, 
retired  on  sick  leave,  turning  the  active 
headship  of  state  over  to  Vice-President 
Mamerto  Urriolagoitia,  who  became  presi- 
dent in  October  last  year  when  President 
Hertzog  formally  resigned. 

Further  violence  and  mine  strikes  cul- 
minated in  the  government's  ban  of  MNR 
on  May  31, 1949.  In  August,  MNR  launched 
a  rebellion,  but  initial  successes  were 
quickly  overcome  and  rebel  leaders  fled. 

Another  interior  aggravation  has  arisen 
from  Bolivia's  distressed  economy.  The 
boliviano,  once  worth  $0,61,  has  dropped 
to  $0.01.  The  currency  devaluation  called 
for  adjustments  in  wages  and  prices,  both 
of  which  are  controlled.  The  adjustments 
made  brought  on  discontentment.  During 
April  of  1950  bankers  and  bank  employees 
went  on  strike,  but  an  agreement  was  soon 
reached  in  that  controversy. 

Violence  Breaks  Loose 

Then  came  the  uprising  of  the  third 
week  of  May  of  this  year.  The  teachers  and 
professors  went  on  strike  for  a  sixty- 
percent  increase  in  salary,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  to  support  the  teachers,  a 
general  strike  was  called  at  midnight  of 
May  18.  The  violent  mob  that  supported 
the  strike  assaulted  the  two  newspaper  offi- 
ces two  days  before  the  strike  occurred.  On 
May  19,  when  the  mob  marched  up  Aveni- 
da 16  de  Julio  in  the  afternoon  to  put  on 
a  demonstration,  shooting  and  violence  be- 
gan ail  over  the  city  of  La  Paz.  Mobs  of 
men  broke  up  public  benches,  rifled  a  num- 
ber of  stores  of  food  and  supplies,  violent- 
ly attacked  an  ambulance  that  was  picking 
up  the  dead  and  wounded,  assaulted  small 
garrisons  of  police  at  police  stations,  kill- 
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ing  those  in  char^,  and  fought  against 
the  police  and  the  army  in  scattered  parts 
of  the  city*  Because  of  the  nation-wide 
railroad  strike  the  army  took  over  the 

raiJroads,  manning"  them  with  troops 
trained  for  such  emergencies* 

The  government  called  in  two  batallions 
of  troops  which,  together  with  the  police, 
overcame  the  rebellion.  About  400  rebel 
captives  were  taken,  many  of  whom  were 
exiled.  So  by  Saturday,  May  20,  all  was 
fairly  quiet  again  in  La  Paz. 

This  time  the  Revolutionary  Left  Party 
(PIR)  and  communist  elements  were  re- 
ported to  be  implicated  with  the  violent 
uprising.  PIR  leader  Jose  Antonio  Arce 
sought  refuge  in  the  Mexican  Embassy  in 
La  Pa2  when  the  rebels  were  losing  the 
fight. 

These  events  are  quite  typical  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Bolivia  since  the  time 
of  its  conquest  and  early  colonization  by 


the  Spaniards.  The  Jajid's  histories  brim 
with  accounts  of  its  disputes,  coups,  vio- 
lent uprisings,  killings  and  civil  wars* 
Though  most  native  historians  glorify  the 
forlorn  facts,  one  honestjy  views  them  212 
their  true,  unfortunate  light,  saying  in 
part: 

'* Among  us  politics  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  he  the  art  of  prospering  individually 
•  .  .  even  though  such  purpose  was  hidden 
behind  high-sounding  names  . . .  two  prin- 
cipal forces  guide  the  conduct  of  all  the 
politicians  and  bosses,  whose  names  fill  the 
accounts  of  all  the  events:  hunger  and 
vanity.  To  moderate  the  propelling  action 
of  these  two  forces,  two  others  are  lacking 
in  the  peoples:  economic  riches  or  re- 
sources and  moral  principles/'  (From  Dedl- 
catoria  of  Alcides  Arguedas'  General  His- 
tory/ of  Bolivia) 

How  badly  in  need  of  God's  kingdom  by 
Christ  Jesus  are  the  people  of  Bolivia! 


iCi^^^^O^ 


"The  Gift  of  God  Is  Eternal  Life" 


■Romans  6:23 


Of  all  the  gifts  that  you  might  receive,  the  one  most 
desiraWe  is  life.  Why,  without  life  no  other  gift  could  be 
retained  or  enjoyed*  Foolish,  indeed^  would  be  the  man 
who  rejected  it  I  Would  you  like  to  claim  this  gift?  You 
can.  It  will  require  some  effort  on  your  part,  but  surely  it  is 
worth  that.  And  how?  By  instructing  yours^eJf  in  the  re- 
quirements of  God.  The  320-page  book  ^^TMs  Means  Ever- 
lasting Life"'  has  been  prepared  with  this  in  mind.  Informa- 
tion essential  to  life-seekers  is  there  in  abundance.  You 
may  obtain  your  copy  by  sending  35c  with  the  coupon. 
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WORLD 


SEPTEMBER 


Tide  of  Battle  Changes 

<^  The  tide  of  battle  in  Korea 
was  reversed  in  September, 
During  the  first  w&ek  U-N, 
farces  withdraw  on  a]l  but  one 
sector  qI  the  battle  frqnt,  B^nd 
one  violently-fought^for  moun- 
tain ridge  had  changed  hands 
13  times  in  two  weeKs,  yet  the 
commanders  expressed  confi- 
dence in  victory.  South  Kore- 
ans asked  (9/8)  Thar  the  North- 
ern invaders  be  pushed  ojt  be- 
fore ^'harvest  time"-  Truman 
predicted  gains  within  a  week 
(9/7),  Korean  president  Rhee 
said  the  commiiniats  would  be 
on  the  run  within  a  month. 
Then  U.N.  amphibious  forces 
made  five  separate  Jandirtgs 
(0/15>,  some  as  far  as  1&5 
miles  behind  the  communist 
lines.  They  used  261  ships  and 
possibly  40,000  to  50,000  men  in 
the  attacks.  The  announced 
purpose  was  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munist army  fighting  in  South 
Korea  from  its  supplies  in  the 
North.  The  attack  was  de- 
scribed  as  "our  Sunday  punch*', 
and  Gen.  MacArthur  said  he 
hoped  to  end  the  \var  before 
the  bitter  Korean  ^vinter  sets 
in. 

Atlantic  Fact  Nations  Meftt 

^  At  th^  meeting  in  New  York 
(9/12)  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  U,  S.,  Britain  and 
France,  the  U.  S.  called  for  the 
other  nations  to  provide  more 
men  and  guns  fox  tine  defense 
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of  Europe,  A  key  question  was 
how  the  former  enemy,  Ger- 
many, would  fit  into  the  de- 
fensG  against  Russia,  The  U.  S- 
contended  that  a  German 
army  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  fight  on  possible  Soviet  ag- 
gression^  Britain  agreed  "in 
principle"  only,  and  proposed 
a  strong  West  German  police 
force  to  maintain  the  country's 
inieraai^ecurKy.  France'STnin- 
ister  said  that  AtJantic  Pact 
members  sliould  be  rearmed 
before  Germany  because  thert* 
is  not  enough  material  now  to 
go  around.  No  decision  was  an- 
nounced'  At  th(>  end  of  the 
week  (9/15)  the  BJg  Three  for- 
eign ministers  were  joined  by 
the  other  nine  members  ot  the 
12-nation  North  A^tlantic  Coun- 
cil, for  further  consideration 
of  the  Western  European  de- 
fense problem,  and  to  discuss 
other  international  questions- 

Armed  Forces  Grow 

^  The  U-  S.  armed  forces  have 
a  goal  oi  2,300,000  men  for  this 
year,  In  comparison  with  1,45S,- 
50(V  in  armed  services  when 
fighting  broke  out  in  Korea- 
New  bills  were  passed  author- 
izing iajnily  allotments  (9/8) » 
and  thereby  opening  the  way 
for  possible  inductvon  of  mar- 
ried men,  and  authorizing  ^ 
draft  of  doctors  and  dentists 
{9/9),  in  the  event  that  sufli- 
cient  volunteers  are  not  forth* 
coming.  Other  annws  are  be- 


ing enlarged  by  extendmg 
their  imiversal  military  serv- 
ice, Britain  has  prolonged  con- 
script training  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years,  and  Bel- 
gium has  increased  the  period 
from  one  to  two  y^ars,  France 
will  consider  a  similar  measure. 

Ha|>peDjj]gs  In  the  U*N, 

^  On  September  1  the  British 
represen  ta  t  i  ve,  Sir  Glad  wyn 
Jebb,  replaced  Russia's  Jacob 
A.  Malik  as  Security  Council 
president  but  the  V,  N<  accom- 
plished little  more  with  Ma3ik 
as  a  delegate  than  with  him  as 
president.  He  cast  the  44th  and 
45th  Russian  vetoes  against 
V.  N,  proposals  and  cast  the 
only  vote  for  his  proposals. 
Some  observers  commented 
that  he  had  been  sent  back  to 
the  U.N.  by  Russia  so  that  he 
could  exercise  the  veto  power. 
Additionaily,  the  U,N.  heard 
the  U,  S.  report  that  a  Russian 
plane  attacked  a  fighter  patrol 
over  the  Yellow  $ea  and  was 
shot  down.  It  a]so  heard  Rus- 
sia's countercharge  that  the 
plane  was  unarmed  and  was 
^'without  any  justification  .  .  . 
attacked  and  destroyed". 

"Preventive  War"? 

<^  The  question  of  "preventive 
w^ar"  (attack  your  enemy  be- 
fore he  starts  fighting  youj 
was  being  widely  discussed  in 
the  U.S.  early  in  September. 
Secretary  of  the  navy,  Fran- 
cis P.  Matthews,  had  argued 
for  preventive  war  if  neces- 
sary, and  he  was  reprimanded- 
Maj.  Gen,  Orvi]  A.  Anderson, 
commandant  of  the  Air  War 
CoJlege;  advocat<?d  the  same 
thing  and  was  suspended  (9/lJ. 
President  Truman's  explana- 
tion was,  "We  do  not  believe 
in  aggressive  or  preventive 
war/' 

Truman  and  tlie  Marines 

<%>  Pi-esident  Truman  answered 
a  demand  that  the  U.S.  Ma* 
rines  have  a  part  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with,  'The 
Marine  Corps  Is  the  Navy's 
police  ^orce.  ,  .  ,  They  have  a 
propaganda   machine   that  is 
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aimofit  actual  to  Stalhi'su"  Lat- 
er he  personally  apologized 
at /I  Marine  Corps  League  con- 
vention (9/7)f  and  said,  '*When 
I  maJce  a  mistake  I  try  to  cor- 
rect It"  One  democratic  poli- 
tician commented,  "The  people 
in  general  are  going  to  thinlt 
that  any  guy  who  Is  so  stupid 
as  to  pop  off  like  that  isn't  fit 
to  be  president"  Others  Jeit 
that  It  proved  Truman  to  be 
"just  human". 

tJ^S.  Secretai?  of  Defense 

^  The  U.  S.  got  a  new  secre- 
tary of  defense  when  General 
George  C-  Marshall  replaced 
X^uJs  Johnson.  Congress,  af- 
ter a  bitter  sessioji,  waived  the 
law  that  prohibited  a  commis- 
sioned officer  from  serving  as 
secretary  of  defense.  The  move 
violated  the  U,  S.  tradition  of 
having  a  civilian  at  the  head 
of  the  military. 

Good  News  for  I^abor 

^  Tile  V.  S*  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported (9/1)  th3.t  In  Augijtst 
American  employment  reached 
a  new  aU<tiine  record  of  62,- 
367,000  persons  employed.  The 
previous  peak  was  in  1948.  Au- 
gust's greatest  gains  were  in 
factory  employment. 

New  tr,  S*  Defense  Setup 

^  The  president  of  the  V,S, 
now  (since  9/8)  has  power  to 
speed  defense  production;  im- 
pose wage»  pdce  and  credit 
controls  and  rationing;  to  req- 
uisition plants  and  materials 
where  necessary,  and  to  ad- 
vance money  to  plants  to 
€peed  production.  Restrictions 
were  placed  on  installment 
buyingt  Aiid  two  new  agendes 
were  set  up.  The  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency  (E,SjiJ 
will  replace  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  (0-P*A.)  of 
World  War  IX  and  the  Nation- 
al Production  Authority 
(N,P,A.)  will  handle  priorities 
and  controls,  giving  war  con- 
tracts preference  over  all  civil- 
ian production,  like  the  oJd 
War  Production  Board. 


N«w  Oauttidtott  LegMatltm 

^  Canada's  Parliament  early 
in  September  approved  an 
$850,000,000  expenditure  for 
rearmam&ntt  sanctioned  the 
fonnlng  of  a  special  milltaiy 
force  for  XJ.  N.  use,  In  Korea  or 
elsewhere,  and  gave  the  gov- 
ernment wide  powers  to  reg- 
ulate oonsujner  credit  and  the 
production  of  electricity,  steel 
and  other  essential  materials 
and  services.  Most  of  these 
acts  mark  a  change  in  Canadi- 
an policy.  The  pii&ne  minister 
said  (&/13)  that  troops  would 
not  be  sent  to  Europe  now,  but 
that  arms  and  equipment 
would  be  provided. 

Inauguration  In  El  Si^vador 

^  Lieut,  Col.  Oscar  Osorio 
was  awom  in  (9/14)  as  El  Sal- 
vador's new  president.  At  the 
inauguration  he  set  high  stand- 
ards for  his  rule,  promising 
natural  and  social  rights,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  liberation 
from  fear  and  Ignorance. 

'Battl^  at  B<^viiui  School 

^  In  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  police 
seized  San  Andres  University 
(9^12)  and  arrested  about  a 
hundred  persons,  including  for- 
ty who  barricaded  themselves 
in  the  university  for  three 
days  and  fired  on  all  comers. 
A  policeman  and  three  civil- 
ians were  ifilled  before  the  po- 
lice warned  that  they  would 
come  in  shooting,  and  the  for- 
ty persons  surrendered.  They 
said  their  outbreak  was  a  de* 
mand  that  all  political  prison- 
ers in  Bolivia  be  freed  and 
that  exiles  be  permitted  to  re- 
tum  home* 

Mongolian  Bezumant  Settles 

^  Seven  hundred  descendants 
of  the  Mongolian  armies,  which 
twice  in  tne  thirteenth  century 
threatened  to  overrun  Europe 
under  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
grandson,  will  at  last  receive 
a  home  in  Paraguay  (an- 
nounced 9/7).  They  will  be 
transferred  there  Srom  c&tnps 
in  Germany  by  the  V*  N.  Inter- 


national Refugee  Organisation, 
The  clansmen,  called  KaV 
mucks,  were  buffeted  acroi^s 
both  Europe  and  Aala  In  a 
SOOyear  exile  £oVowtig  the 
breakup  of  th£.  gr^at  Mongo^ 
lian  empire.  Each  Kalmuck 
will  receive  land,  a  house,  a 
few  animals  and  a  small  wage 
to  help  him  get  settled. 

Argentina's  SecuHty  Law 
■$>  Argentine  president  Per6n 
proposed  a  security  measure 
providing  up  to  eight  years* 
imprisonment  for  any  who  "by 
whatever  means  provokes  pub- 
lic alarm  or  depresses  the  pub- 
lic spirit,  thereby  causing  dam- 
age to  the  nation".  The  meas- 
ure was  immediately  rushed 
through  the  hou^  and  sent  to 
the  senate  by  loyal  Peronistas, 
The  small  Radical  minority 
contended  that  the  law  is  for 
Perdn^s  security,  not  the  na- 
tion's, 

Churebman  Condemns  Vatican 
^  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  rep- 
resenting the  official  view  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ac- 
cused the  Catholic  Church  of 
suppressing  other  religions  for 
Its  own  benefit  (9/12).  He  said, 
"There  are  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Roman  authori- 
ties permit  without  protest 
and  even  encourage  the  use  of 
poiitfcal  compulsion  in  theit 
own  favor  against  Christian 
bodies  .  * .  sometimes  with  the 
design  of  ending  their  exist- 
ence. 
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MeasBge«i  Float  ovet  Curtain 
<%>  From  an  Industrial  exhibt- 
tion  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
hundreds  of  balloons  bearing 
K.C.A^'&pon»ored  tiieadshlp 
messages  have  floated  over  the 
iron  curtain  into  Russian  ter- 
ritory. Russia  claims  they  are 
germ  carriers  launched  by 
Amerieaji  aggressors.  In  Ko- 
rea  The  Parachute  News  is 
being  published  and  sprayed 
over  communis t-held  areas 
from  the  air.  It  tells  the  Ko- 
reans of  the  U,N<  5^ht  In 
their  land. 
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Dfkiilali  FojUttcsl  Crisis 

^  In  Denmark  the  Social 
Democrats  held  about  a  third 
of  the  »eats  in  the  Polketing 
<iower  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment), but  had  more  seats 
than  any  one  of  the  four  other 
parties.  With  a  European  type 
ot  proportional  voting,  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment in  power,  and  this 
was  BccOinplished  by  a  com* 
promise  agreement  between 
several  parties  whose  com- 
bined votes  provided  the  n^es- 
sary  majoTity.  The  combined 
parties  failed  to  agree  with 
the  Social  Democrats  on  taxa- 
tion and  trade  matters  in  Au- 
gust, however,  and  the  Folke- 
tlng  was  dissolved.  Two  mil- 
lion Danes,  men  and  women 
over  25,  went  to  the  polls 
(9/5)  to  elect  a  new  lower 
chamber,  but  no  single  party 
achieved  a -majority,  and  the 
problem  of  compromlshag  on 
the  matter  of  taxation  and 
trade  still  loomed  as  big  as 
ever. 

Troopg  f<?r  Wefitfrra  Europe 

^  "Substantial  increases"  in 
U-S,  tioops  in  Europe  were 
ordered  (9/9)*  and  officials  in 
London  and  Paris  said  that 
this  would  help  overcome  the 
fears  of  Russia  that  have  in- 
creased in  Europe  &inc<^  the 
Korean  war  began.  Gen.  Mark 
W;  Clark,  chief  of  U-  S<  army 
field  forces,  said  (9/10)  that 
the  troops  womH  begin  arriv- 
ing within  four  months.  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  also  announced 
(9/12)  that  Britain  would  send 
another  division  to  Germany. 
Additional  armament  was  re- 
quested by  German  chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer,  who  wants 
both  a  Gennan  ''protective  po- 
lice force",  well  armed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  a  Western  Euro- 
pean  armyr  to  which  Germany 
could  contribute  troops. 

Smuts  Dle4  In  South  Africa 

4>  The  noted  statesman  Jan 
ChristiaaiJ  Smuts  died  (9/11) 
at    his    farm    near    Pretoria, 
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South  Africa,  after  an  exteind- 
ed  innesa.  The  death  of  the 
80-year-cId  former  premier  and 
leader  of  the  United  party 
may  bring  about  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  party,  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  power  of 
the  Nationalist  leader.  Prime 
Minister  Malan,  who  is  pro- 
ceeding  with  his  policy  of  ex- 
treme racial  segregatic>n  and 
open  defiance  of  the  U*N. 

!Romanco  PrDmpts  Violence 

^  The  possibility  of  civil  war 
in  Crete  caught  the  attention 
of  the  world,  but^  unusual  in 
this  day  of  atomic  bombs,  it 
was  romance  that  set  off  the 
strife,  Constantine  Kefaloyan- 
nis,  32  years  old,  said  that 
political  differences  with  Tas- 
soula  Petrakogeorgi*s  father 
made  it  impossible  for  Wm  to 
get  consent  to  maiTy  l^er,  so 
he  kidnaped  the  girl.  His 
friends  prepared  to  stand  off 
the  small  army  that  her  father 
rounded  up,  and  it  tooK  the 
local  gendarmerie  and  an  in- 
fantry battalion  to  keep  the 
two  factions  apart.  After  their 
marriage  the  bride  said  that 
she  wanted  to  stay  with  her 
husband,  but  he  was  arrested 
(9/3)  on  charges  of  abduction, 
seduction  and  armed  assault. 

What  Happened  In  Iran? 


The  Iraniai;i  government 
used  Infantry  units  and  four 
bombers    to    defeat    a    s^all 

tribal  revolt  near  Iran's  west- 
ern border  (9/5>,  The  govern- 
ment  said  that  members  of  the 
Javanroudi,  a.  Kurdish  tribe, 
were  inspired  by  Soviet  radio 
prop agarida ,  but  noncom  m  u- 
nist  Kurdish  leaders  said  that 
the  violence  stemmed  iTvm 
tribal  rpststance  to  the  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  take  al- 
most  hgtlf  of  an  extremely 
poor  harvest  in  the  form  of 
taxation.  They  stated  that  four 
tribesmen  were  beaten  to 
death  by  the  army  and  that 
hundred?  of  others  took,  up 
arms  to  defend  their  llf^  and 
goods.  Whether  or  not  this 
charge  is  true,  Iran  la  in  flnan- 
cial  difflculties. 


Harthcpi^bM^  V(liid»  VoIcAnoes 

^  Early  September  witnedsed 
earthquakes,  storms  and  a  vol- 
canlc  eruption.  In  India  relief 

work  continued  for  the  thou- 
sands who  were  marooned  by 
floods  followtng  the  violent 
quake  on  the  India-Tibet  bor- 
der in  August.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  reported  (9/9)  that 
mountain  chains  had  sunk  into 
the  earth  and  new  hills  ap- 
peared elsewhere.  A  WH  fell 
across  the  SubansJrl  river, 
damming  it  and  creating  a 
vast  new  lake  that  inundated 
many  villages  and  farms.  The 
area  was  shaken  almost  daily 
for  a  month  and  then  (9A3) 
was  rocked  by  a  new  quake 
'*of  even  greater  intensity*'*  In 
the  Caribbean  a  hurricane  flat- 
tened whole  villages  on  Anti- 
gua, TlKiusands  were  homeless 
and  boats  floated  in  the  cUy 
streets  (9/3).  The  next  day  a 
HO-mile-an-h  our  typhoon 
ripped  across  three  of  Japan's 
four  main  islands,  kiUed  200 
persons  and  left  an  estimated 
300,000  homeless.  Then  a  sur- 
prise volcanic  eruption  on  Ca- 
miguin  island  in  the  central 
Philippines  brought  death  to 
eighty-four  persons  (9/15), 
many  of  whom  were  suffocat- 
ed or  burned  to  death  by  the 
lava.  Others  died  Ungering 
deaths  in  makeshift  hospitals 
that  were  set  up  in  the  enier- 
gency. 

Peace  Treaty  for  Japan 

^  The  matter  of  peace  treat- 
ies for  World  War  II  was 
again  brought  forcefully  into 
the  news  when  U.  S,  president 
Truman  announced  (9/14)  that 
he  had  directed  that  a  new 
effort  t>e  made  to  obtain  a  Jai> 
anese  peace  treaty,  whether 
the  Soviet  wishes  to  partici- 
pate or  not  Truman  said  that 
the  U,  S.  wants  to  '*end  all  war 
situations",  Inelixding  the  Ger^ 
man  and  Austrian  deadlocks. 
It  was  reported  that  tixe  pro- 
posed treaty  will  not  restrict 
Japanese  rearmament^  and 
will  eniiourage  admissfon  of 
Japan  into  the  U.  N. 
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Do  You  Seek  Security? 


If  you  are  a  normal,  intelligent  human,  you  want  security  for  your- 
self and  your  loved  ones.  Most  people  will  go  to  great  ends  to  gain  it; 
yet  remarkably  few  feel  secure  in  this  restive  world.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing, lor  the  forces  promoting  insecurity  are  usually  entrendied  and 
hidden.  How  can  one  ward  off  the  blows  of  an  unseen  enemy?  Or  erect 
a  wall  to  shut  out  forces  that  surroimd  him?  Yes,  to  gain  security  one 
must  first  identify  his  enemies,  must  be  cognizant  of  the  forces  which 
would  enslave.  And  he  most  also  know  of  a  reliable  defense  against  them 
once  they  are  pointed  out.  Your  quest  for  security  will  be  simplified  if 
you  will 


Awake!  fearlessly  identi- 
fies the  powers  that  un- 
dermine your  security- 
It  routs  insidious  ene- 
mies from  their  hiding 
places.  Subtle  blows 
aimed  at  your  freedom 
and  security  are  detected 
and  called  to  your  atten- 
tion in  time  for  you  to 
weigh  the  situation  and 
be  on  guard- 


Read  Awake! 


wQu  ClAuUHDV 

HbexK  ^UtDA  >hiur  . 


Atmke/  does  not  stop 
with  merely  identifying 
the  foes  of  your  liberty. 
It  goes  furtiier  to  show 
the  positive  steps  you 
can  take  to  be  secure. 
Awake!  points  the  way 
to  the  sure  hope  of  God's 
kingdom  and  helps  you 
to  realize  your  depend- 
ence upon  God  for  deliv- 
erance and  safety. 


Awake!  is  published  twice  monthly.  Its  refreshing  articles  explore  a 
wide  variety  of  interesting  and  educational  subjects  such  as  science,  nat- 
ural wonders,  history,  geography,  religion,  commerce  and  socieil  condi- 
tions- It  shows  the  relationship  of  these  things  to  the  security  offered  by 
the  enduring  kingdom  of  God.  If  you  seek  security,  read  Awake!  A  year's 
subscription  is  only  $1, 


--'■-•-'■-■-,-, 


Name 
City .,- 


WATCHTOWEft  117   AElAMS   ST.  aROOKLYN  1,  N.  V 

Fiease  etiter  my  subscrfpttcn  far  AwaK^l  for  one  year.  Enclosed  Is  SI. 

, Street 

, -.... .., Zone  No. Stale.- 
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THE  STORY  OF  TAXATION 

5,500  years  of  man's  c\ni-r;o---^;-c.  wUfi  taxes 
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Belgium's  Royal  Question 

opposition,  to  Leopold  sn?  !;■■■■.  >  ■  n"=  ^    'r-i.:-:  capitulation 


ro  Hitler  v: .. 


T^UFi'    "('"-..I'-.v- 


War  for  Survival  Between 
Man  and  Insects? 

Appreciate  their  beneficial  ;ut^^'.^  Jerlaring  total  war 

"Happy  Are  the  Merciful" 

To  gain  niiercA   iOT  vcursejf, 

show.'  H   U""'^^  -^^ti  '>n;Orv 


THE    MISSION    OF    THl^    JOURNAL 

News  sources  thai  are  able  to  keep  you  aiArake  to  the  vital  iBsutS 
of  our  tlmcB  must  be  unfettered  hy  censorship  and  fleliiph  interests. 
^'Awake!'*  hoa  no  fetters.  It  reca^nizes  facta,  faced  fd-cts,  is  fre«  to 
publtah  facta.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obliga,tioiiB;  it  is 
unhaiDLpered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keepg  itself,  free  that 
it  may  ispeak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  ftbuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"A'wake  1"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  arc  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on  "the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  Thta  joumAl's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  intcrnationah  It  is  read  in  rnany  nations,  in  many 
lan^ua^cs,  by  persons  of  all  a^es.  Through  its  pa^es  many  iiclds  of 
knovh^lcd^c  pass  in  review — government,  cominercej  religion,  history, 
geography^  science,  social  qonditionSt  natural  v^onders- — ^^'by,  its  cover^ 
a^e  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  aa  hi^h  aj  the  heavens. 

"Awake  !'*  pled^^s  itaelf  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foea  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom,  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a. 
delinquent  worlds  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishn^ent  of  a  right' 
Gous  New  World, 

Get  acquainted  with  '*AwakeI"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Avt^ake!" 
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THE  STORY  OF  TAXATION 

3,500  Years  of  Man's  Experience  with  Taxes 


TAXES  concern  themselves  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  of  govemment. 
And  since  no  one  likes  to  bear  burdens 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  very  thought 
of  taxes  causes  resentment  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  most  people.  Nor  is  that  resent- 
ment lessened  by  the  more  or  less  vague 
realization  that  the  tax  burden  is  higher 
than  it  needs  to  be  and  that  it  is  not  justly 
distributed 

In  the  main,  this  story  of  taxation  is  one 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Tracing  its  his- 
tory A  e  find  that  taxes  not  only  affected 
the  economic  Me  of  the  peopJes,  but  time 
and  again  they  became  the  all-important 
political  issue.  Wars  were  fought,  govern- 
ments rose  and  fell,  and  more  than  one  rul- 
er lost  his  life,  all  because  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  certain  taxes- 

Among  the  most  aiicient  records  tjelling 
of  taxes  are  paintings  on  tombs  which 
show  the  Egyptians,  of  some  3,500  years 
ago,  paying  taxes  in  the  form  of  metal 
wares,  A^  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus  re- 
cords taxes  paid  by  the  nobility  and  land- 
owners, the  national  income  derived  from 
public  worlds,  and  the  tithes  received  from 
the  common  people  some  3,000  years  ago. 
The  twenty  per  cent  of  the  crops  that 
Joseph  collected  for  Pharaoh  during  the 
seven  y^ars  of  plenty  may  be  considered 
as  done  in  the  form  of  a  tax. 


Taxation  in  Ancient  Israel 

To  what  e-xtent  the  nation  of  Israel  paid 
taxes,  aside  from  the  tithes  and  ofEermgs 
they  paid  to  the  Levites,  from  the  time 
they  left  Egypt  until  the  days  of  Judge 
Samuelt  the  Bible  record  does  not  reveal- 
However,  when  they  asked  for  a  kingj  God, 
through  Samuel,  warned  them  that,  among 
other  things,  a  human  king  would  prove 
to  be  a  great  tax  burden  to  them:  he  would 
take  ten  per  cent  of  their  seed,  of  their 
sheep  and  of  the  product  of  their  vineyards. 
Also,  he  would  conscript  their  sons  and 
daughter^  for  service  in  his  palace^  etc. 
— 1  Samuel  8:11-18. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  Solo- 
mon this  tax  burden  seemed  to  have  be- 
come too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  people 
sent  emissaries  to  his  son,  King  Rehoboam, 
imploring  him  to  reduce  their  texes^  as- 
suring him  that  if  this  were  done  they 
would  serve  him  even  as  they  had  served 
his  father,  King  Solomon,  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  their  pleas,  jRehoboam  increased 
their  burdens,  pursuing  a  harsh  tax  policy, 
for  which  he  paid  dearly,  even  as  many  rid- 
ers since  his  time  have  done.  The  people 
rebelled  and  he  lost  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  When  he  sought  to  force  collection 
of  taxes,  his  head  collector  was  stotied  to 
death  and  he  himself  had  to  flee  for  his 
life.— 1  Kings  12:1-18^ 

But  this  rebellion  and  secession  failed 
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to  solve  the  tax  worries  of  the  ten  tribes* 
Not  only  must  their  continual  warring 
with  the  two-tribe  kingdom  have  involved 
a  neavy  tax  burden  but  before  long  they 
were  paying  tribtite  to  Gentile  nations 
round  about  them.  Clay  tablets,  as  well 
as  the  Scriptural  record,  tell  of  such  kings 
as  Jehu  and  Menahem  paying  tribute  to 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  15:20) 
After  an  unhappy  existence  for  sortie  250 
years,  that  nation,  conceived  in  a  protest 
against  high  taxes,  came  to  its  end.  Its 
sister  nation,  the  two^tribe  kingdom  of 
Judah,  before  its  final  end  in  the  year 
607  B.C.J  was  also  paying  tribute  to  Gen- 
tile nations  round  about,  first  to  Egypt 
and  then  toBabylon.^2Kings23:35;  24:1. 

The  Persian  **Publicanus'' 

Although  after  Medo-Persia  conquered 
Babylon  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homeland  (in  537  B.C),  they 
were  still  required  to  pay  such  taxes  to 
Gentile  rulers.  (Nehemiah  9:36,37)  In 
those  days  the  Persian  empire  required 
each  satrap,  or  loQal  ruler  of  a  province^ 
to  collect  a  certain  amount  of  revenue, 
placing  him  thereby  in  the  position  of 
publicaniis,  or  farmer  of  revenues  Many 
were  the  taxes  and  abuses  under  this  sys- 
tem, people  often  being  sold  into  slavery 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  tax. 

But  the  Persian  monarchs  could  be  gen- 
erous when  they  so  chose.  Artaxerxes,  for 
instance,  took  such  an  interest  in  the  re- 
storing of  true  worship  in  Jerusalem  that 
he  exempted  from  taxes  all  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  temple  service  there. 
Nor  would  we  overlook  Nehetniah's  gener- 
osity. Rather  than  to  still  further  burden 
his  brethren^  the  Jews,  who  were  groaning 
under  the  empire  tax,  with  the  tax  for  the 
jpkeep  of  the  local  government,  as  previ- 
ous governors  had  done,  he  bore  all  the 
expenses  himself.  This,  among  other  things* 


involved  the  feeding  of  more  than  150  men 
daUy-— Nehemiah  5:4,14-18- 

Heavy  as  was  the  Persian  yoke,  the  tax 
burden  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  was 
still  harder  to  bear.  These  governments 
had  the  custom  of  selling  the  tax  of  a  cer- 
tain land  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  then 
made  sure  that  he  got  back  not  only  his 
original  investment  but  much  more.  At 
times  such  a  tax  collector  would  demand 
as  much  as  half  of  the  farmer*s  fruit  yield 
and  one-third  of  his  grain  as  taxes. 

Roman  Tax  Collectors — the  Publicans 

Coming  down  to  the  time  when  Jesus 
was  on  the  earth,  the  Jews  were  in  bond- 
age to  the  Romans^  whose  government  ex- 
acted tribute  by  means  of  tax  collectors 
stationed  at  the  harbors,  piers  and  at  the 
gates  of  the  cities*  The  Roman  ''farmers 
of  revenue'*  were  known  as  publicani. 
These  constituted  a  society  of  knights  and 
occupied  a  most  enviable  position  in  the 
Roman  empire,  halfway  between  the  sena- 
tors and  freemen*  Often  these  knights 
would  form  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  over  the  contract  to  gather  taxes 
from  a  certain  land  or  province  and  then 
would  share  the  profits.  Tax  collecting  was 
big  business  in  Rome  in  those  days! 

Working  under  the  ptiblicani^  or  knights, 
were  the  "chief  of  the  publicans",  of  whom 
Zacchaeus,  mentioned, in  the  Bible,  seems  to 
have  been  one.  (See  Luke  19:2-10.)  Be- 
neath these  came  the  lowly  publicans,  such 
as  Matthew  Levi,  who  later  became  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles-  (Matthew  9:9)  And 
though  the  whole  Roman  tax  sfnicture 
was  honeycombed  with  corruption,  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  it  was-  these  lowly 
publicans  who  were  the  most  hated  and 
despised,  as  it  was  they  who  came  directly 
in  contact  with  the  people  and  served  in 
the  most  apparent  way  as  oppressors  of 
the  people.  In  the  Bible  we  find  them 
linked  with  sinners  and  harlots- 
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AW'AKE  ! 


The  emphasis  tibial  Rom*  placed  on  tax 
collecting  has  caused  some  historians  to 
observe  that  she  conquered  lands  not  so 
much  for  glory  as  for  revenue.  As  a  coun- 
try or  province  was  conquered  the  gover- 
nors and  tax  collectors  took  over,  squeez- 
ing the  people  for  all  they  coul^  get  out 
of  them.  As  a  result  money  flowed  into 
Kome  on  every  hand*  Roman  citizens  built 
themselves  fine  houses,  with  beautiful 
statues,  costly  paintings  and  furnishings, 
and  decked  themselves  with  garments  of 
silk  and  gold. 

But  Rome's  tax  paradise  was  not  to  last 
The  law  of  retribution,  which  inexorably 
penalizes  all  excessj  was  soon  to  catch  up 
with  Rome.  The  peoples  of  the  provinces 
were  unable  to  pay  the  exorbitant  taxes; 
so  much  so  that  at  one  time  the  emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  cancel  all  land  taxes 
that  were  eleven  years  overdue*  only  to 
couple  it  with  an' increase  on  land  taxes 
for  the  fi|ture.  As  a  result  people  left  their 
farms  and  crowded  into  the  cities.  This 
factor,  together  with  the  luxu^y^  vice  and 
idleness  of  the  ruling  classes  in  the  cities, 
started  the  empire  on  the  road  of  race 
suicide  which  was  to  cause  its  decline  and 
eventually  seal  its  doom.  Before  its  end 
the  publicans  had  become  so  unpopular 
that  evildoers  were  penalized  by  being 
made  tax  c^jUectors. 

Taxation  in  Medieval  Europe 

As  apostate  Christianity  made  itself  felt 
in  Rome  the  clergy  began  to  obtain  favors 
from  the  secular  government,  among  which 
was  freedom  from  tax  on  income.  History 
also  records  that  in  the  6th  century  the 
African  provinces  complained  about  the 
high  taxes  of  Justinian.  And  no  wonder 
they  were  high — only  one-third  of  them 
ever  reached  Rome'.  A  few  centuries  later 
Italy  rebelled  against  the  Byzantine  rule; 
high  taxes  were  among  the  grievances. 


In  the  lltti  century  William  the  Con- 
queror made  tax  history  by  being  the  first 
one  to  take  a  complete  census  of  his  coun- 
try's wealth.  He  had  agents  go  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land^  list- 
ing all  the  farms^  number  of  serfs,  down 
to  the  ]ast  cow  and  pig,  as  well  as  listing  all 
other  sources  of  income  and  what  was  due 
the  king.  This  record  was  called  the 
*'Domesday  Book",  it  being  held  that  it 
was  as  impossible  to  get  relief  from  its 
taxes  as  it  was  to  escape  doomsday, 

In  England,  in  the  13th  century,  the 
high  and  arbitrary  taxes  of  King  John 
were  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
uprising  of  the  nobles,  which  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  the  Magna  Caiarta,  in  1215. 
In  1251  the  king  of  Etenmark  died  in  a 
campaign  against  an  uprising  of  Frisian 
peasants  who  refused  to  pay  a  new  tax 
known  as  the  "Blood  Penny  Tax",  The 
clergy  in  both  England  and  France  com- 
plained bitterly  about  papal  taxes.  In  fact, 
all  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  people 
groaned  under  the  twofold  tax,  to  the 
state  and  to  the  church.  The  latter  tax 
was  made  especially  heavy  when  two  or 
three  popes  claimed  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Christ  at  the  same  time  and  each  insisted 
on  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  that  went 
with  that  office! 

English  Parliament  Taxes 

In  the  following  century  the  English 
government  tried  to  levy  a  new  tax,  the 
poU  tax.  This  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  each 
adult  regardless  of  income,  exempting  only 
absolute  paupers.^  This  tax,  together  with 
the  unjust  and  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
it  was  imposed,  started  a  revolution  by  the 
peasants,  who  stormed  London  and  killed 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  together 
with  other  high  officials  before  they  were 
pelcified  by  promises  of  relief  and  freedom 
from  reprisals.  Although  the  promises  in 
the  main  were  not  kept,  that  did  mark  the 
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end  of  the  poll  tax  as  far  as  medieval  iiing- 
land  was  concemfed. 

In  1649  Charles  I  of  England  was  be- 
headed, the  climax  of  a  rebellion  largely 
caused  by  his  having  levied  taxes  for 
eleven  years  without  consulting  Parlia- 
ment About  the  same  time  England  began 
to  adopt  an  arbitrary  and  restrictive  fiscal 
policy  regarding  the  American  colonies 
which  stirred  up  deep  resentment.  This 
soon  revolved  around  the  issue  of  '*No 
taxation  without  representation^'.  This 
policy  of  England  reached  its  climax  in 
the  Stamp  Act,  which  aroused  such  vio- 
lent opposition  that  it  was  soon  repealed. 

England  was  determined^  however,  to 
keep  its  tax  hold  on  the  colonies,  not  so 
much  for  the  revenue  as  for  the  principle 
of  the  thing.  So  she  passed  other  measures 
which  involved  very  little  burden  and 
which  tried  to  sugar-coat  the  issue.  But 
the  colonists  were  sensitive,  they  were  not 
taken  in  by  any  such  subterfuge.  Typical 
of  the  WEiy  they  felt  about  thi^  last  ma- 
neuver was  the  ''Boston  Tea  Party**,  De- 
cember 16,  1773,  in  which  some  50  local 
citizens,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  an 
English  ship  and  tossed  its  entire  cargo  of 
340  chests  of  tea,  on  which  duly  was  in- 
volved, into  the  sea.  Among  a  number  of 
reprisal  measures  by  England  was  the  clos- 
ing of  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  owners 
of  the  tea  were  indemnified.  This  touched 
off  a  series  of  events  which  led  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  birth  of  the  United 
States, 

T€tX€8  in  the  United  States 

In  1794  occurred  the  "Whisky  Rebel- 
lion", in  which  Pennsylvania  farmers  tarred 
and  feathered  federal  collectors  of  the 
whisky  tax  even  though  it  was  but  from 
7  to  18  cents  a  gallon.  (In  1950  this  tax 
is  nine  dollars  per  gallon.)  This  lawless- 
ness reached  such  proportions  that  Wash- 


mgton  was  oongea  to  raise  an  army  oi 
15,000  to  quell  the  rebellion  against  the 
whisky  tax. 

The  whisky  tax  was  repealed  in  1802, 
and  for  the  next  century  tariff  on  imports 
supplied  nearly  all  the  money  needed  to 
run  the  federal  government.  The  Civil  War 
caused  an  income  tax  to  be  imposed,  and 
that  war  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1S9S  also  brought  with  them  temporary 
taxes  on  inheritances.  An  income  tax  law 
was  passed  in  1894,  only  to  have  it  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  1895- 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment,  passed  in 
1913,  provided  that  'The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  several 
states,  and  without  regard  to  any  census 
or  enumeration".  The  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  also  saw  estate  and  cor- 
poration taxes  become  a  permanent  fix- 
ture of  the  United  States  fiscal  policy*  As 
World  War  I  and  its  proflte^^ring  sent  ex- 
penses to  new  all-time  higfis,  the  govern- 
ment also  boosted  taxes,  taking  77  per  cent 
of  all  incomes  over  a  million  dollars  and 
80  per  cent  of  war  profits  of  corporations* 

With  the  end  of  World  War  I  taxes  were 
lowered  until  the  depression  and  the  New 
Deal  effort  to  lick  it  caused  taxes-  to  be 
increased.  And  as  Pearl  Harbor  made  the 
United  States  an  active  participant  in 
World  War  II  new  taxes  were  added  as 
well  as  old  ones  raised  all  along  the  line. 
The  income  tax,  which  before  the  war  af- 
fected only  four  million,  in  1939,  now  con- 
cerns 47,000,000.  And  though  the  war  end- 
ed 5  years  ago,  tlie  1949-1950  expenses  of 
the  government  for  war  preparations,  vet- 
eran's aid,  for  the  Marshall  Plan,  for  the 
public  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  running 
the  government  totaled  upward  of  40  bil- 
lion, leaving  a  deficit  of  some  3  billion  in 
one  of  the  country's  record  income  years* 

A  reduction  in  federal  taxes  was  seen  in 
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1948  and  many  hoped  that  1950  Would  see 
further  reductions,  A  predicted  deficit  of 
5  billion  for  the  coming  year  certainly 
made  all  gestures  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  tax  reductions  seem  like  just 
so  much  vote  getting  and  fiscal  folly*  The 
invasion  of  Korea  soon  scrapped  all  such 
fond  dreams,  and  now  the  govemmmt  is 
considering  by  just  how  much  they  can 
reduce  the  estimated  5  billion  deficit  of 
1950-1951  by  additional  taxes,  that  total 
representing  the  anticipated  deficit  before 
President  Truman  requested  an  additional 
ten  billion  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
and  prosecution  of  the  Korean  War, 

And  what  about  in  other  countries? 
Taxes  take  an  estimated  26  per  cent  of  the 
United  States'  income,  30  per  cent  of  Cana- 
da's, and  40  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's. 
Germany's  chancellor,  Adenauer,  head  of 


the  Catholic  party,  recently  made  a  bid  for 
popularity  over  there  by  proposing  a  20 
per  cent  reduction  in  income  tax.  However^ 
the  Western  powers  could  not  see  them- 
selves paying  the  resultant  deficit,  so  the' 
scheme  had  to  be  scrapped,  Russia  has  its 
problems  with  its  sales  tax,  a  tax  which 
the  United  States  federal  government  has 
consistently  avoided  as  being  the  most  un- 
fair to  the  little  fellow*  In  the  **  proletarian 
paradise"  this  tEis  represents  as  much  as 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  some  food 
items. 

So  much  for  a  brief  history  of  taxes  from 
more  than  1500  years  before  Christ  to 
A.D*  1950*  For  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  basis^  nature,  purpose,  and  limits  of 
taxes,  and  who  pays  them  and  to  what  ex* 
tent,  we  refer  you  to  later  articles. 


T7i£  Taxpayer's  ^^Gettysburg  Address'^ 

*g  An  International  News  Service  dispatch,  of  May  24,  quoted  the  fonowing  from 
what   it   called   "that  otherwise  windblown  journal^  The  Congressional  Record: 
"One  score  and  sixteen  years  ago  our  fathers  broitght  forth  upon  this  nation 
a  new  tax,  conceived  in  desperation  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  fair  game.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  mass  of  calculations  testing 
whether  that  taxpayer  or  any  taxpayer. so  confused  and  so  impoverished  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  form  1040-  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  large  portion 
of  ou»  income  to  a  final  resting  place  with  those  men  who  spend  their  lives 
that  they  may  spend  our  money.  It  is  altogether  anguish  and  torture  that  we 
should  do  this.  But  in  the  legal  sense  we  cannot  evade — we  cannot  cheat — we 
cannot  underestimate  this  tax.  The  collectors,  clever  and  sly,  who  computed  here, 
have  gone  far  beyond  our  power  to  add  and  subtract.  Our  creditors  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  the  Bureau  ,of  Internal  Revenue  can 
never  forget  what  we  report  here.  It  is  for  us  the  taxpayers  rather  to  be  devoted 
here  to  the  tax  return  which  the  government  has  thus  far  so  nobly  spent.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us— that  from 
these  vanished  dollars  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  the  few  remaining;  that  we 
highly  resolve  that  the  next  year  will  not  find  us  in  a  higher  income  tax  bracket; 
that  this  taxpayer,  underpaid,  shall  figure  out  more  deductions,  and  that  tax- 
ation of  the  people,  by  the  Congress,  for  the  government,  shall,  not  cause  our 
solvency  to  perish." 
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Tax  Experiments  of  Bygone  Days 


LONG  years  ago  a  Frenchman  mused: 
*  The  art  of  taxation  consists  of  pluck- 
ing the  goose  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest 

amount  of  feathers  with  the  least  amount 
of  squawking."  Many  and  varied  have  been 
the  experiments  tried  by  politicians  \n 
their  efforts  to  master  that  art  of  taxa- 
tion, as  the  following  examples  will  show. 

During  the  reign  of  William  m  and 
Mary  of  GreSit  Britain  all  sorts  of  taxes 
were  imposed  in  order  to  pay  for  the  war 
in  which  the  queen's  Dutch  consort  was 
engaged.  Thus  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  were  taxed,  as  well  as  bachelors 
and  widowers  of  the  term  of  Ave  years. 

France  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  taxing  bachelors  to  encourage  marriage 
and  thus  increase  its  population/ But  the 
wily  French  bachelors  preferred  to  pay 
the  tax! 

To  encourage  the  breeding  of  fascists, 
Mussolini  exempted  parents  of  ten  chil- 
dren from  all  taxation  and  on  the  other 
hand  heavily  taxed  all  bachelors  between 
25  and  $0  years  of  age. 

Due  to  its  financial  straits,  Germany  in 
the  1930's  placed  an  11  per  cent  tax  upon 
bachelors  in  addition  to  their  regular  in- 
come tax.  The  women  voters  being  all  for 
it,  bachelors'  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Dog  taxes  varied:  in  one  country  each 
dog  was  taxed  the  same,  a  dog  was  a  dog, 
but  in  another  weight  determined,  and  in 
another  the  value  of  the  dog  determined 
the  tax. 

At  one  time  Hungarian"  beggars  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Bricked- in  windows  in  many  of  the  old 
houses  in  England  are  a  reminder  of  the 
time  when  all  windows  were  tscKed.  The 
tax  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
William  III  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of 
recoinage  of  silver.  Many  people  objected 
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to  paying  the  tax,  and  it  was  to  lessen  the 
amount  that  could  be  demanded  that  they 
bricked  in  some  of  their  windows.  The  tax 
remained  in  existence  until  1851,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  the  inhabited  house  tax. 

One  state  in  Mexico  imposed  a  tax  on 
all  priests,  classifying  them  as  "profession- 
als". The  majority  claimed  that  tliey  qovld 
not  pay  it,  so  the  state  placed  an  embargo 
on  their  collections  and  personal  effects. 

Tobacco,  liquor,  gasoline  and  sugar  are 
the  favorites  of  political  economists  of 
modern  times.  But  in  years  gone  by  it  was 
just  common  salt-  According  to  Marco 
Polo,  **We  shall  now  speak  of  the  revenue 
which  the  grand  khan  draws  from  the  city 
of  Kin-sai  and  the  places  within  its  juris- 
diction, constituting  the  ninth  division  of 
kingdom  of  ManjL  In  the  first  place,  upon 
salt,  the  most  productive  article,  he  levies 
a  yearly  duty  of  .  -  -  6,400,000  ducats 
[about  $14,400,000],"  Modem  Europe,  it 
is  commonly  believed,  inherited  this  salt 
tax  from  the  Orient,  or  possibly  from  the 
Venetians,  who  became  noted  makers  and 
vendors  of  the  seaborne  commodity.  France 
had  vast  natural  stores  of  it,  and  was 
among  the  first  nations  of  the  Western 
world  to  tax  it.  That  resented  impost,  the 
gabelle  die  sel^  or  tribute  of  salt,  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Among  England's  strange  experiments 
in  the  realm  of  taxation  was  the  tax  on 
beards  imposed  by  old  Henry  VHI,  and 
which  was  graduated  according  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  wearen  Queen 
Elizabeth  put  a  tax  on  every  beard  of  more 
than  two  weeks'  growth  and  also  imposed 
a  tax  on  all  who  stayed  away  from  church. 

Perhaps  most  odd  of  all  taxes  is  found 
in  Sark,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  A  tax  in 
chickens  is  imposed  according  to  the  num- 
ber  of  chimneys  on  one's  house. 

AWAKE! 


By  "Awak^l"  unreipon4«rit  in  BelgTum 

THE  doctrine  of  the  "divine 
right  of  kings'*  exists  only  as 
a  fable  in  most  nations  of  the 
world  today.  One  of  the  remain- 
ing champions  of  this  fable  in 
this  postwar,  atomic  age  is  Leo- 
pold of  the  Belgians.  Before  unyielding 
pressure  from  political  enemies,  whose 
force  threatened  to  rend  the  country  in 
two,  King  Leopold  in  recently  approved 
the  transfer  of  his  regal  power  to  his 
twenty-year-old  son,  Prince  Baudouin, 

On  July  22, 1950,  Leopold  returned  from 
exile  to  his  torn  and  divided  homeland, 
where  half  the  populace  cheered  him  while 
others  raged,  some  demanding  his  life.  On 
June  4  the  nation  had  voted  for  the  third 
time  in  a  year  on  bis  return,  this  time  giv- 
ing the  Social  Christian  (Catholic)  party, 
pledged  tp  return  the  king,  a  narrow  ma- 
jority in  the  Belgian  Parliament*  Next,  a 
favorable  cabinet  was  formed,  and  a  unani- 
mous  Parliament  vote  for  return  was  made 
possible  when  all  of  the  opposition  mem- 
bers walked  out  in  protest*  A  previous 
March  election  had  been  followed  by 
strikes  and  riots  on  the  part  of  Leopold's 
opposers;  and  further  threats  and  violence 
persisted  after  the  June  plebiscite,  and 
grew  more  intense  at  the  time  of  the  king's 
return.  FinaJiy,  with  the  country  apparent- 
ly on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  the  king  re- 
lented Eind  approved  the  transfer  of  royal 
authority  to  his  son,  with  transfer  of  the 
title  to  await  the  prince's  twenty-first 
bhihday. 

Contemporary  history  answers  inquiries 
as  to  the  background  for  Belgium's  royal 
struggle.  The  tiny  country,  part  of  north 
Europe's  plain  lands,  is  inhabited  partly  by 


the  Flemish  and  partly  by 
French-speaking  Walloons.  These 
factions  enjoy  largely  a  common 
history,  but  there  all  accord  ends* 
The  monarchy  has  been  relied 
upon  to  cement  them  together 
in  national  unity.  Leopold,  al- 
ways self-willed,  opened  his  lasting  un- 
popularity on  May  28,  1940,  when  he 
delivered  his  army  and  country  over  to 
Hitler  without  a  fight.  The  Belgian  gov- 
ernment fled  to  France,  where  it  sided 
with  Reynaud  and  Churchill  in  declar- 
ing the  king  a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  responsible  for  the  inability  of  the 
French  armies  to  stop  the  Germans,  Of  all 
the  refugee  ministers  present  in  Limoges, 
France,  on  May  31,  1940,  only  two  refused 
to  pass  judgment  on  their  king,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  do  so  without 
hearing  both  parties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1940  Ger- 
many was  meeting  practically  no  resist- 
ance in  taking  over  almost  all  of  continen* 
tal  Europe  and  some  of  North  Africa  for 
good  measure:  Additionally,  Hitler  held 
two  trump  cards,  an  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia and  a  neutral  United  States.  Little  won- 
der that  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  like 
nearly  everyone  else,  fully  expected  a  Ger- 
man victory.  But  when  ^Hitler  lost  his 
cards  the  game  took  a  sudden  change,  and 
the  Belgian  ministers  in  Eiigland  found 
themselves  on  the  winning  side  at  the 
war's  end. 

A  ''Party  King" 

Now  they  became  more  pro-British  than 
ever,  and  who  could  they  find  better  to 
blame  for  their  co^nt^y's  capitulation  than 
the  king?  This  despite  the  fact  that  in  No- 
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vember,  1941,  they  had  sent  highly  compli- 
mentary words  of  loyedty  to  the  king, 
whom  they  then  had  praised  for  acting  in 
the  interests  ol  the  nation.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  king  had  been  working 
against  the  idea  of  Belgium's  becoming 
simply  a  "buffer  state'*  for  France  and 
England,  having  broken  off  a  war  alliance 
with  France  in  1938,  when  Paul  Henri 
Spaak,  recently  the  king's  leading  oppo- 
nent, was  foreign  minister. 

But  his  leanings  may  have  been  more 
Flemish  than  BeJg^ian^  and  hence  incJizied 
to  be  pro-German.  This  was  well  revealed 
through  the  ''popular  consultation",  which 
showed  that  all  Flandria  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  king's  return,  but  the  rest  of 
Belgium  bitterly  opposed.  In  the  March 
elections  the  king  received  only  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  which  is  just  two  per  cent  more 
than  the  minimum  required.  Previously  he 
had  declared  he  would  abdicate  if  he  polled 
less  than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  votes. 
The  narrow  June  vote  cited  earlier  shows 
matters  grew  no  better  for  him  by  then. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  only  the 
backing  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
Christian  Socialist  party,  which  has  made 
a  greater  split  between  the  people  on  party 
lines  and  caused  Leopold  to  l>ecome,  in 
effect,  a  party  candidate.  That  is  to  say, 
even  with  the  victory  at  the  polls  he  be- 
came a  '*party  king**  and  not  sovereign  of 
the  entire  people,  because  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  were  dead  set  against 
eVfer  Bccepting  him.  The  Liberals,  though 
monarchists,  were  not  for  the  return  of 
]L>eopold,  but  called  for  his  abdication  in 
favor  of  young  Prince  Baudouin. 

The  church  d:iampioned  her  **royal  son** 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  lost  prestige  and 
influence  and  cleverly  utilized  the  women's 
suffrage  she  had  maneuvered  into  exist- 
ence. The  previous  governmental  election 
had  revealed  that  Catholic  gains  sprang 
directly  from  this  newly  introduced  ele* 


ment  there.  On  election  day  thousands  of 
nuns  had  been  noticed  running  about,  to 
and  from  the  election  sites.  Among  the 
strongest  advocates  for  the  return  of  the 
king  are  those  who  have  relatives  in  pris- 
on for  having  collaborated  with  the  Gfer- 
mans*  These  parties  hoped  that  the  king's 
return  would  mean  either  an  amnesty  or  a 
curtailing  of  sentence  for  such  prisoners. 
Since  some  of  the  staunchest  Catholics  are 
involved,  the  church  had  the  most  to  gain. 

But  a  numerical  majority  at  the  polls 
did  not  end  the  wide  division  of  the  people 
extending  from  party  lines  through  to  the 
family,  where  many  a  Belgian  who  voted 
against  the  king's  return  found  himself 
with  a  wife  who  voted  for  his  return.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists would  prefer  to  eliminate  the 
king's  place  in  the  government  entirely* 
However^  since  they  are  bound  by  the  con- 
stitution to  recognize  one,  they,  like  the 
Liberals,  held  out  for  Leopold's  abdication 
in  favor  of  Prince  Baudouin. 

Why  They  Don't  Want  Bim 

Those  opposed  to  the  king*s  return 
heaped  many  charges  upon  him.  First  it  is 
said  that  the  king  capitulated  without  ob- 
taining consent  from  bis  government  min- 
isters, thus  acting  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold.  His  second  marriage,  to 
attractive  Mary  Liliane  Baels,  was  never 
popular,  especially  with  the  Walloons,  who 
held  her  Flemish  background  and  her  fani- 
ily's  political  record  in  scorn.  They  com- 
plain that  Leopold  has  ever  been  pro- 
German  and  that  he  sought  to  restore  old 
German  titles  discarded  by  King  Albert  ^. 
Finally,  his  having  accepted  favors  from 
the  Germans  is  remembered  bitterly.  He 
married  during  the  time  of  war  while  he 
was  a  war  prisoner,  something  that  other 
Belgian  prisoners  of  war  could  not  do;  and 
that  with  the  approval  and  best  wishes  of 
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Hitler,  who  even  sent  flowers  to  the  bride. 
Furthermore,  the  n&rriage,  contrary  to 
Belgian  law  (article  16  of  the  constitu- 
tion), was  not  performed  first  by  the  civil 
government,  but  by  the  church. 

Effective  campaigning  accompanied  the 
charges.  Proof  of  political  swindling  by. 
the  pro-Leopold  Catholic  party  was  pro- 
duced by  Socialist  and  Communist  groups. 
In  defense,  the  king's  supporters  tried  to 
uphold  the  1940  surrender  as  in  the  coun- 
try's best  interests,  while  generally  ignor- 
ing the  charges  of  political  corruption. 

The  consultation  of  the  people  on  the 
question  of  the  king's  return  made  by  the 
March  12  election  only  emphasized  the 
split  existing  tn  the  country.  The  king  was 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  and  he  decided 
to  put  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  on 
the  Parliament.  So  on  Thursday,  March  16, 
he  issued  a  declaration  from  his  residepce 
at  Pregny,  Switzerland,  thanking  the  elec- 
tors for  their  expression  of  confidence,  and 
then  dropping  neatly  in^  Parliament's  lap 
the  final  loosing  of  the  knotty  question  of 
his  return  to  reign. 

Far  from  solving  the  problem,  however, 
this  move  accomplished  just  the  reverse, 
for,  realizing  what  was  intended,  the  min- 
isters, who  disagreed  among  themselves, 
threw  up  their  hands  and  resigned.  All 
over  the  country  twenty-four-hour  strikes 
flared  up.  As  there  was  no  government, 
there  was  no  one  to  convene  Parliament. 

Still  No  Rest 

As  a  last  resort  it  was  decided  to  con- 
vene at  the  royal  palace  what  is  known  as 
"Le  Conseil  des  Sages"  (Council  of  Wise 
Men),  or  College  of  State  Ministers,  an 
expedient  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cas- 
es of  national  crisis.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
a  governmental  body,  but  merely  an  ad- 
visory council,  similar  to  the  Council  of 
the  Crown,  which  has  only  once  been  con- 
vened, on  August  2,  1914. 

But  only  an  expression  of  pessimism 


amid  continued  national  strikes  and  pro- 
test meetings  came  out  of  this  council. 
One  after  anotfier,  different  political  per- 
sonaUties  were  asked  by  the  prince  regent 
to  form  a  government.  One  after  another 
they  accepted,  and  white  the  public  waited 
with  bated  breath  they  made  their  several 
attempts  and  each  time  failed. 

The  opposing  parties  remained  irrecon- 
cilable, so  only  one  alternative  remained: 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  This  meant 
another  general  election,  the  one  held  on 
June  4.  Though  this  referendum  made 
possible  Leopold's  return,  it  failed  to  force 
half  his  subjects  to  accept  him.  The  coun- 
try facing  virtual  anarchy,  the  abdication 
in  favor  of  Baudouin  became  a  necessity. 
But  even  this  has  apparently  not  ended  all 
strife.  News  reports  now  reveal  that  pro- 
Leopold  Flanders  is  sulking  and  taking  out 
its  rage  on  the  Catholic  party,  which  re- 
called the  king  only  to  quickly  turn  in  the 
crisis  that  followed  and  urge  his  abdica- 
tion. Some  talk  of  secession  under  an  Inde- 
pendent Flemish  government  has  even  cir- 
culated. Though  this  has  not  been  given 
serious  concern  it  has  produced  a  new  poUt- 
ical  party,  the  Flemish  Nationalists,  wHo 
are  not  likely  to  aid  in  any  conciliatory 
moves  with  Wallonia. 

The  people  of  Belgium  in  general  have 
shown  much  worry  and  fear  as  a  result 
of  this  national  strife.  It  has  filled  their 
horizon  and  influenced  their  lives  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  for  some  time.  But  some 
of  them  are  beginning  to  realize  by  a  study 
of  God's  Word  that,  as  important  as  it  has 
seemed  to  them,  it  is  really  of  very  little 
consequence  in  this  day  of  world-shaking 
calamities.  They  therefore  turn  away 
from  this  confusing  question  and  openly 
place  themselves  for  Jehovah's  kingdom, 
realizing  that  it  is  the  only  hope  for  heal- 
ing all  factional  strife,  eliminating  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  producing  one 
just  and  righteous  king  for  all  the  earth. 
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By  "Awelial"  wrraipAitdenl  In   S«ulham  Rhodado 

BANGUI  lies  along  the  banks  oi  French 
Equatorial  Africa's  Ubangul  river,  a  trll> 
utary  at  the  Congo.  To  the  early  riser  (it  is 
easy  to  get  up  at  6  a.m.  In.  the  tropics)  the 
daily  market  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle. 
9  If  you  coujd  be  whi&ked  Irom  a  sti«et  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  U.  S.  A.  and  be  set  in  the 
market,  what  would  impress  you  ftrst  of  all? 
In  most  markets  our  ears  are  battered  by  a 
babble  of  sounds  as  ihe  leather-lunged  ven- 
dors cry  their  wares;  our  nostrils  are  afflicted 
by  mephtllc  smells  and  odors  of  all  kinds.  But 
here  in  Bangui  it  is  color;  exotic,  brilliant 
splashes  of  it  in  a  -wealth  o(  designs,  marking 
the  apparel  of  native  women  flocking  lo  the 
place  of  commerce.  Some  designs  allow  lor  a 
coy  shoulder,  although  it  must  be  conceded 
that  some  do  not  bother  to  be  coy.  The  cotton 
fabrics  are  invariably  draped  down  to  the 
ankles. 

■»  The  market  vendor  sets  his  article  in  Uttle 
heaps  or  piles,  each  costing  about  three  cents. 
On  a  mat  and  alongside  some  little  pyramids 
of  sesame  seeds  are  set  handfuis  of  garlic 
bulbs — what  would  the  French  do  without 
their  garlic! 

•ffi.The  staple  food  here  is  manioc,  a  product 
01  the  root  of  the  manioc  tree.  Some  sell  it 
]n  the  crude  root  form  or  aa  a  white  flour, 
but  mostly  it  is  sold  ready  cooked  and 
wrapped  in  greasy-looking  banana  leaves. 
This  is  the  famous  foo-foo.  It  is  rather  heavy 
stuff  to  eat  and  almost  tasteless,  so  it  is  eaten 
with  a  savory.  This  may  be  the  green  leaves 
of  the  manioc,  which  she  will  boll  and  season. 
But  most  prefer  a  protein.  Thus  atbund  the 
native  selling  the  fresh  river  flsh  there  is  al- 
ways a  cluster  of  buyers.  Some  flsh  are 
smoked.  The  result  looks  very  unappclizLng 
— rather  like  dried  bark— but  the  gastronomic 
taste  ol  the  native  is  not  revolted  by  them. 
■B  Here  3s  a  woman  crouching  on  her  haimt;h- 
es  before  little  heaps  of  some  small  unidenti- 
fiable object.  These  are  flying  termites  (minus 
wingsj  which  have  been  dried  in  the  sun.  At 
a  later  season,  if  you  like  such  things,  luscious 
caterpillars  and  grubs  will  be  available. 
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•^  The  native  who  collects  the  nuts  from  the 
palm  trees  is  engaging  in  a  serious  local  In- 
dustry. Some  nuts  are  sold  as  they  are,  little 
red  affairs,  but  it  Is  more  profitable  to  make 
oil  from  the  nut. 

=1^  Into  the  market  comes  a  trio  of  young 
girls.  On  each  head  Is  balanced  a  large 
enameled  basin  full  of  roasted  peanuts.  How 
on  earth  can  they  walk  and  weave  their  way 
through  the  throngs  in  the  market  place  with- 
out losing  balance  and  cascading  all  those 
nuts  to  the  ground?  It  Is  reported  that  a  form 
of  slavery  exploiting  this  ability  used  to  exist 
in  parts  of  Africa.  Women  carriers  had  a 
heavy  load  placed  on  the  head  and  then  the 
arms  were  brought  up  to  hold  It  and  the 
hands  strapped  to  the  burden/  And  the  toad 
had  to-  be  carried  like  this  all  day  long.  The 
French  are  trymg  to  stamp  out  this  and  other 
forms  of  cruelty.  This  explains  the  native's 
lipright  carriage,  Never  do  you  see  a  roimd- 
ahouldered  native. 

'jf  Notice  the  noble  carriage  of  these  three 
native  beauties.  They  are  fully  clothed  tin 
contrast  to  our  three  peanut  vendors)  and  are 
resplendent  in  flashing  yellow  silks  and  pur- 
ple velvets.  Jewelry  sparkles  from  their  ears 
and  throat  and  their  glance  fs  haughty, 
'fe'  They  are  the  female  counterpart  of  the 
Haussa  native.  Our  Haussa  is  the  merchant 
prince  of  the  market.  Though  his  Jong  robes 
and  skullcap  are  at  complete  variance  with 
the  clothing  of  the  girls  just  described,  his 
arrogant  mien  is  identical.  If  you  want  to 
change  your  thousand-franc  note  you  are  re- 
ferred (o  the  Haussa.  He  sits  croes-legged 
before  his  wares  of  beads  and  cheap  jewelry. 
He  even  sells  spare  cycle  parts.  These  ad- 
mittedly are  mostly  secondhand.  We  feel 
sorry  for  the  gullible  native  who  will  buy 
that  worn  spindle! 

'^  Passing  a  vendor  of  excellent  leather  and 
ivory  goods,  we  note  the  ever-rising  arc  of  the 
sun.  Why  did  we  get  such  an  early  start? 
Because  of  that  sun  now  becoming  so  uncom- 
fortably hot,  Perspiration  is  glisCetiing  now 
on  brown  foreheads,  and  shirts  are  sticking 
to  damp  backs.  It  is  time  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  color  and  interest  ol  what  must  seem 
to  the  western  eye  a  most  unusual  market. 
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NEWS  REPORTS  OF 
TBEOCRACY'S  INCREASE  ASSEMBLY 

J»lKneq||^  wltnast0»'  convention 
Qiiwigb  Qowswrftora'  eyes 

MUCH  favorable  publicity  was  given 
the  international  Theocracy*s  In- 
crease Assembly  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
held  in  New  York  city*  July  30  to  Au- 
gust 6, 1950, 

Newspapers,  newsreels,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  magazine  writers;  yes,  just 
about  everyone  who  is  concerned  with 
news  cocked  an  inquisitive  eyebrow  when 
they  learned  that  80,000  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses 'actually  had  assembled  in  Yankee 
Stadium,  New  York,  and  were  going  to 
spend  eight  days  in  Christian  assembly, 
]ust  as  the  Watchtower  Society  had  pre- 
viously announced-  And  when  80,000  peo- 
ple get  together  in  these  days  to  study 
God's  Word,  thafs  news! 

Prior  to  the  assembly,  news  reports  had 
pointed  out  that  this  might  be  a  record- 
shattering  gathering.  On  June  7  the  New 
York  Times  described  "what  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  largest  convention  ever  held  [in 
New  York]  -  .  .  the  week-long  meeting  of 
.  ,  .  Jehovah'^  witnesses".  The  New  York 
Pest  (March  28)  predicted  **one  of  the 
largest  conventions  ever  held  in  New  York 
city,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter". 

Thousands  of  miles  distant,  on  the  Brit- 
ish island  of  Guernsey^  readers  of  The  Star 
(April  18)  knew  of  the  convention,  Down 
in  Africa  the  Lagos,  Nigeria,  Daily  Times 
(March  20)  told  that  a  local  resident  would 
"attend  the  International  Convention  of 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  to  be  held  in  July  at 
the  Yankee  Stadium".  Newspaper  readers 
in  Lima,  Peru,  saw  a  front-page  picture  of 
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"Los  Testigos  de  Jehova"  who  would  at* 
tend  *'una  gran  Asemblea  Intemacional 
. , ,  en  el  Yankee  Stadium  de  Nueva  York", 

Unknown  numbers  of  other  publications 
throughout  the  world  advised  their  readers 
that  something  unusual  would  take  place 
in  New  York.  American  newspapers,  na- 
tion wide,  published  a  news  dispatch  which 
,said  *'Jehovah's  Witnesses,  proclaiming 
their  belief  that  God's  kingdom  on  earth 
will  be  established  soon,  open  their  inter- 
national convention  Sunday  in  Yankee 
Stadium*', 

Much  additional  publicity  was  given  to 
the  immigration  difficulties  caused  by  the 
false  charge  of  "extreme  pacifism"  brought 
upon  those  Christians  who  arrived  in  New 
York  from  other  lands. 

The  Christian  Century  (August  23) 
called  this  a  ' '  trumped-up  charge,  for 
which  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  Witnesses  knows  there  was  no  basis, 
and  which  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
exclusion  had  it  been  true". 

Newsmen  Give  Good  Report 

But  the  newswriters  really  got  busy 
when  they  saw  the  convention  in  actual 
operation,  and  it  became  evident  to  them 
that  there  was  little  parallel  between  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  and  the  usual  conventipn 
crowd.  One  writer  said,  "The  hoopla  that 
surrounds  many  conventions  is  missing, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  are  sober,  Bible-fol- 
lowing people." 

The  Herald  Tribune  (July  29)  reportjed, 
*'The  Witnesses,  who  believe  in  the  immi- 
nence of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  treateij 
each  other  in  friendly,  courteous  fashion, 
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They  exchai^ed  greetings  whether  they 
knew  each  other  or  not  and  they  caJied 
each  other  ^Brother'  or  'Sister'."  On  July  31 
it  said,  'Tor  all  of  its  large  attendance, 
the  opening  session  of  the  assembly  was 
remarkable  for  its  quiet,  unruffled  tone. 
Even  the  children  were  quiet-"  An  edito- 
rial in  the  same  paper  oiTAugust  1  said, 
"When  60,000  people  gather  for  a  religious 
meeting — a.  meeting  which  will  last  eight 
days — something  of  moment  is  taking 
p]ace  in  our  toviTi:V ; ;  Yahfeee  Sta^fiu^^ 
seen  mai^ "great  crowds  in  its  day,  Urt 
none  more  sincere  or  friendly/' 

Just  in  time  to  stir  up  interest  before  the 
convention  opened,  the  New  York  Times 
(July  27/and  the  Herald  Tribune  (July  29) 
carried  excellent  descriptions  of  the  trailer 
camp,  aJopg  with^several  columns  of  pic- 
tures of  it-  New  Jersey^  papers  nicevi^ise 
publicized  this  camp  that  had  been  set  up 
for  thousands  of  the  conventioners. 

The  New  York  Post  {July  28)  pro- 
claimed, '^Jehovah  Sect  Expectfi  100,000  at 
Conclave,"  and  told  of  the  trailer  camp, 
the  convention  program,  the  main  lectures, 
the  baptismal  service,  the  foreign-language 
meeting,  and  other  interesting  convention 
features*  When  the  convention  opened,  the 
Mirror  said,  "Jehovah's  Witnesses,  pro- 
claiming their  belief  that  God's  kingdom 
on  earth  will  be  established  soon^  open 
their  international  convention  today  in 
Yankee  Stadium."  The  News  reported, 
"The  long-heralded  convention  of  Jeho- 
vari's  Witnesses  -  .  .  will  start  at  Yankee 
Stadium  today."  The  Journal  American 
told  that  upwards  of  65,000  had  come  for 
the  convention  from  67  countries,  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  80,000.  The  Tirries  advised 
its  readers  that  40,000  more  conventioners 
had  arrived,  that  nineteen  special  trains 
came  in  the  previous  day,  md  Jhat  the 
meetings  w^  open  to  the  pubfic  without 

These  excellent  articles  and  the  abun- 


dance of  good,  human  Interest  picture  in 
the  New  York  papers  no  doubt  contributed 
a  large  share  to  the  warm  welcome  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  received  from  many  New 
Yorkers,  and  to  the  excellent  turnout  of 
New  Yorkers  at  the  convention,  particu- 
larly at  the  Sunday  public  lecture, 

Day-by-Day  News  Reports 

The  Daily  Compass  published  an  opening- 
day  picture  of  the  speaker's  stand  and  the 
packed  stadium.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  car- 
ried a  brief  report.  The  Times  described 
the  stadium  as  "a  tabernacle  of  spiritual 
rGj[oicing",  mentioned TKe^aduation  of 
"120  budding  missionaries",  and  spoke  of 
the  "orderly  fashion"  of  the  witnesses.  It 
praised  the  organization  and  efficiency  of 
volunteer  workers,  and  quoted  a  Health 
Department  inspector  as  saying,  "I'm 
fascinated^  IVf^  neveKseen  qj^ything  tym 
as  smoothly,  as  ttns  before!" 

The  Neios  commented,  "The  delegates 
were  polite  and  sedate,"  and  carried  a  full 
page  of  pictures  In  its  center  fold-  The 
Mirror  likewise  carried  pictures  and  com- 
mented on  the  luggage-packed  autos  with 
license  plates  from  all  states,  Alaska,  Can- 
ada, Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

On  August  2  the  Post  devoted  the  top  of 
page  five  to  two  pictures  of  the  cafeteria 
and  the  throng  at  the  stadium.  Its  heading 
was,  * 'Jehovah's  Witnesses  Condemn  Com- 
munism," and  it  reported  that  th^^afeseni* 
blage  unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
condemning  Communism,  offered  by 
Nathan  H,  Knorr,  president  of  the  Watch- 
-tower Society;^f^e  Tmes  s^d  t^^^  N.  R 
Kjiorr  predicted  that  both  East  an^  West 
will  jBe^^'crusffed  fti  powder**  in  their  pres- 
ent conflict  arid  pledged  a  ban  on  "any  sub- 
version, even  under  persecution".  It  also 
gave  a  report  on  the  convention  talks 
about  the  diabolical  persecution  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  Iron  Curtain  coim tries. 
Other  papers  headlined  their  articles  **Wit- 
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ness  Vow:   No  War  Stand'^   "Witness^ 
Cult  Stays  Aloof  on  East* West  Rift" 

On  August  2  M,  G.  Henschel,  a  director 
of  the  Society,  was  interviewed  over  tele- 
vision station  WABD  and  through  its  fa- 
cilities visited  right  in  the  homes  of  many 
listeners  to  tell  them  about  the  convention. 

New  Translation  and  Baptism 

Several  newspapers  erred  on  August  3 
in  their  reports  of  the  New  World  TransUi- 
tion  of  the  Chn&tia7%  Greek  Scriptures. 
They  stated  that  the  translation  **chane:ed'' 
the  trinitanan  'wor^s  of  V^e^Km^ 
Vefstcm:,*^  father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost/ 
to^tlie  Spirit,  and  the  Water  and  the 
Blood"  <1  John  5:7,8).  They  erred  be- 
cause the  words,  "the  Father,  the  Word 
[not  the  '*Son*',  as  the  papers  said]  and 
the  Holy  Ghost"  we«e  not  changed,  but 
omitted,  because  they  are  spurio^  and  are 
properly  left  out  of  almost  all  modern 
translations- 

Title  Times,  New6  and  Herald  Tribune 
all  carried  articles  and  pictures  of  the  bap- 
tism on  August  4.  And  New  Yorkers  were 


eettmg  more  curious  aoout  the  convention 
all  the  time, 

^eSiy  other  publications  reported  on  the 
new  Bible  and  the  baptism*  Quick^  Time 
and  Life  magazines  all  had  pictures  of  the 
baptism.  The  Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Her- 
ald's column  ''Woman's  New  York"  (Au- 
gust 10)  saidi^'*^e  New  Yorkers  who 
thought  we'd  seen  everything  rubber- 
necked  something  totally  new  to  our  town 
this  week  when  3,381  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
,  -  .  had  themselves  baptized  in  a  Queens 
swimming  pool  .  ,  .  in  oVder  to  wash 
away  all  personal  will  in  favor  of  God's 
^aIone*V 

As  the  convention  continued,  so  did  the 
great  wave  of  publicity.  On  August  5  the 
Times  gave  a  good  report  of  N.  H.  Knorr's 
protest  over  the  immigration  department's 
detainment  of  convention  delegates. 


Huge  Attendance  on  HumtOff 

On  Sunday  (August  6),  the  day  of  the 
big  public  lecture,  the  Herald  Tribune  re- 
ported on  the  previous  day's  session  and 
included  a  summary  of  the  convention 
talks  that  explained  the  Society's  radio 
station,  factory^  Bethel  home,  and  Gilead 
school  for  missionaries.  It  also  reported 
the  Saturday  attendance  of  89,451.  The 
Times  summarized  some  of  the  points  in 
the.  new  book,  "This  Means  Everlasting 
Ldf^\  which  was  released  Saturday,  The 
Post  again  devoted  the  top  of  page  five  to 
convention  pictures,  and  titled  its  excel- 
lent article  *' Jehovah's  Witnesses  in^Big 
Firiaje  Today^\  All  tbrs  publicity"  in  the 
Sunday  papers  helped  to  increase  the  curi- 
osity of  many  of  the  30,000  or  35,000  New> 
Yorkers  who  caigae  to^tbe  widely^  adyer- 
tSed  Sunday  afternoon  public  lecture. 

An  aeriai\iew  of  the  record-shattering 
Sunday  afternoon  crowd  was  headed  * 'Ca- 
pacity—Plus  Plenty"  by  the  News  on  Mon- 
day morning.  The  Times  gave  a  good  re- 
port and  said,  ''As  the  vast  crowd  broke  up 
at  dusk,  a  light  still  shone  in  their  eyes — 
even  weary  little  children  were  laughing." 

The  Herald  TribuTie  had  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  public  lecture,  and  stated, 
'^Brother  N.  H-  Knorr  , ,  ,  gave  more  than 
120,000  persons  , . .  a  sincerely  affirmative 
answer  yesterday  to  the  key  topic  of  thei 
week-long  convention:  'Can  You  Live 
Forever  in  Happiness  on  Earth?'."  It  also 
quoted  Jimmy  Lynch,  eleven,  from  British 
Columbia,  as  leaving  with  the  conviction: 
"I  betcha  what  I  Je;am  from  this  conven- 
tion vvill  last  me  four  or  five  years — until 
the  ti&xt  one,  or  even  more," 

But  all  was  not  yet  over,  for  on  Monday 
following  the  assembly  28,000  went 
tiirough  the  Watchtower's  printing  plant 
B  Brooklyn  and  23,000  went  through  the 
Bethel  home  which  houses  the  workers, 
THe'TzTnes^  Herald  Tribune  and  Brooklyn 
Eagle  carried  reports  of  this. 
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Favorable  Comment  Widespread 

Favorable  comment  was  published  in 
many  other  papers.  Near  tiie  site  of  the 
trailer  camp  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News  published  an  editorial 
(August  4)  saying  that  the,  "cpnye^ing^  of 
■the  Witnesses .  has  been"  scT  orderly  and 
quiet  as  to  excite  much  favorable  com- 
ment. They  have  shown  themselves  good 
neighbors  ...  In  times  of  travail  like  those 
of  today  thereligious  feryor'aijj  TXie  faith 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  is  really  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  lis.  .. ,  We  could  well  emulate 
their  devotion,  their  imselfishiiess,  their 
faithful  service  in  the  observance  and 
propagation  of  their  beliefs".  / 

Before  the  convention  opened,  the  Ckris- 
tian  Century  (June  28)  had  said,  "Prot- 
estants occasionally  deplore  their  inability 
to  stage  public  demonstrations  on  a  scale 
like  those  frequently  organized  by  Roman 
Catholics.  It  seems  likely,  howev^r,_^at 
ISfew  Yprk-jyUT-Jbe^nrronfed  this  sj^mer 
with  one  Protestmit  gath^xi*}^-^ich  may 
imtke>VMi~that  blase  metropolis  sit  up  and 
takenoiHce.  . ".  .  It  will  be  interesting  fo 
see  what  attention  such  a  citadel  of  mate- 
rialism as  New  York  pays  to  a  millennial 
demonstration  of  this  size."  Let's  let  the 
New  York  Post  (August  5)  tell  us  about 
the  attention  New  York  paid  to  this  gath- 
ering: 

"The  eight-day  assemblage  has  chal-~ 
lenged"  the  attention  of  New  Yorkers  in 
many  ways.  Police  assigiied  fo  the  Stadium 
have  called  it  the  'most  orderly  and  sin- 
cere' gathering  they  have  ever  covered 
.  . .  Ban  park  employees  said  that  Yankee 
Stadium  has  never  been  kept  so  clean  in 
^'  of  its  history  despite  the  huge  crowds 
in  attenBance  daily  . . .  Most  New  Yorkers 
who  have  not  visited  the  Stadium  during 
the  convention  saw  many  delegates  any- 
way, since  numbers  of  the  latter  stationed 
themselves  at  crowded  points  throughout 
the  city  to  pass  out  literature,  usually  The 


Watchtoiver,  official  publication.  .  .  .  One 
policeman  gave  his  blessing  to  the  conven- 
tion like  this:  'It  would  be  a  much  better 
city  if  delegates  to  all  kinds  of  conventions 
came  here  with  the  same  spirit  as  Jeho> 
Nuns  Witnesses.' " 

A  Few  Antagonistic  Reports 

These  friendly  articles  by  on-the-spot  re- 
porters contrast  with  a  few  cases  of  ad- 
verse criticism  by  writers  who  were  gen- 
eraMy  in  other  places  and  Jacked  £rstband 
information,  but  sought  to  please  their 
readers  with  a  denunciation  of  an  unpopu- 
lar minority^  or  perhaps  publish  their  own 
narrojiv-niinded  prejudices.  Showing  gross 
ignorance  of  the  facts  a  few  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  convention  news  into  ar- 
rogant denunciations,  vile  attacks,  and 
even  outright  iies  against  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. But  these  writers  were  conspicuous 
bqcause  of  their  limited  number,  tuiid  most 
of' the  itews  reports  \vere, written  by  men 
who  told  the  trutft  about  what  they  saw. 

But  even  this  adverse  criticism  on  the 
part  of  a  few  newswriters  whetted  the 
curiosity  of  many  sincere  persons  who 
know  the  truth  about  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
The  assembly  was  a  great  testimony  to 
Jehovah's  name,  and  the  publicity  alone 
has  called  much  attention  to  the  v£ist  scope 
of  the  gospel-preaching  activity  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses.  The  great  publicity  that 
has  been  given  the  assembly  and  the  work 
by  the  newspapers,  newsreels,  magazines, 
radio  and  television  stations,  has  created 
curiosity  and  interest  throughout  the 
world.  Jehovah's  witnesses  appreciate  this 
fjtvorable  publicity,  thank  the  Lord  for  it, 
and  are  determined  to  continue  the  witness 
i^Mth^thus  far  been  given  by  cultivating 
to  the  full  the  goo<J  wiH  that  was  deveioped 
and  helping  the  sincere  persons  of  good 
will  to  learn  of  God's  kingdom  and  its 
bl^sin^. 
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Improper  to  Msrry? 

Ask  Panama 


^' 


In  PanDitia 


CAN  a  marriage  ceremony  make  a  man 
immoral  or  unfit  to  direct  secular  edu- 
cation? That  is  what  the  Catholic  Churcn 
in  Panama  has  declared  in  regard  to  Fran- 
cisco Dia2,  who  was  recently  appointed  di- 
rector of  secondary  ^ucation  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  by  President  Arias. 

The  marriage  of  a  Catholic  priest  and 
his  appointment  as  a  director  of  public 
education  aroused  a  storm  of  discussion 
among  the  free-tlnnfcing  Panamamans 
equal  to  forums  over  issues  of  world  im- 
portance. The  chief  instigator  of  the  wave 
of  protest  was  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
many  loyal  Catholics  took  the  opposite 
side. 

It  all  began  about  twelve  years  ago, 
when  ''Father*'  Francisco  Diaz  relinquished 
his  priesthood  in  order  to  marry  the  wom- 
an he  loved.  For  such  an  act  he  was 
promptly  excommunicated  by  the  church 
and  denounced  as  immoral.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  churchy  however,  puzzled 
some  sincere  Catholics  as  well  as  many  of 
other  faiths  who  may  have  recalled  the 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  said,  *'But 
even  if  you  di5  marry,  you  would  commit 
no  sin*"  Or  again^  *^Xhe  overseer  should 
therefore  be  -  .  -  a  husband  of  one  wife/' 
(1  Corinthians  7:28;  1  Timothy  3:2,  NW) 
Why  then,  asked  many;  call  a  man  im- 
moral  simply  because  he  follows  the  Bible 
principle  and  takes  himself  a  wife? 

But  despite  excommunication  Francisco 
Diaz  obtained  a  position  in  the  educational 
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de^tmen^of  the  republic  as  a  professor 
of  Spanish. Wiis  position  he  has  held  for 
the  last  tweWyears  and,  as  reported  by 
the  association  of  professors,  he  has  done 
his  work  well  Their  comment  was:  **Pro- 
fessor  Diaz's  clean  record  of  service  to  na* 
tional  education  .  ,  ,  serves  as  an  example 
of  personal  decorum^  honesty  and  loyalty 
to  service,  and  the  Association  has  all 
right  to  hope  that  their  coEeague  will  put 
to  the  fore  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
fessors/' 

Nevertheless,  a  Catholic  Action  ladies^ 
group  in  a  letter  to  the  dally,  Panama 
American,  lamented:  "Has  our  country 
reached  such  a  sad  state  of  degradation 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  someone  nciore 
competent  to  flll  a  position  of  such  tran- 
scendency^  someone  free  of  the  moral  vices 
which  afflict  Mr,  Diaz?  ...  We  believe  • . . 
that  it  has  been  deliberately  done  to  hurt 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people,  to 
challenge  ideas  and  principles  that  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  yet  have  and 
appreciate  the  spiritual  legacy  of  our  an- 
cestors/' 

Statements  like  these  aroused  other 
Catholic  groups  ajid  soon  the  headlines 
were  screaming  that  50,000  men  would  ap^ 
pear  on  the  streets  in  protest.  But  they  for- 
got that  the  Panamanian  likes  to  think 
for  himself  and  the  constitution  guaran- 
tees him  that  freedom  of  expression.  They 
also  forgot  that  many  are  Catholic  in 
name  only,  having  long  since  seen  the  dis- 
hoti&aty  praeticftd  ftnvin^  the  religious 
leaders  and  noted  their  unjust  and  intoler- 
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ant  course  of  action.  At  any  rare,  the 
50,000  men  in  the  streets  never  did  mate- 
rialize. 

Free  Speech  vs.  Intolerance 

Instead,  one  morning  the  populace  awoke 
to  a  different  tune  as  freedom  of  speech 
was  exercised.  Many  were  the  comments 
heard  on  the  streets  condemning  the 
church  for  its  intolerant  conduct.  The  as- 
sociation of  professors  declared  the  Cath- 
olic demand  an  act  of  intolerance,  and 
offered  as  proof  a  istatement  appearing  in 
El  LabarOj  an  official  organ  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  stated;  "It  is  not  only 
a  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  that  oppose 
the  appointment,  it  is  the  entire  Catholic 
Church,  composed  of  the  Hierarchy,  the 
priesthood,  Panamanian  and  alien,  the 
Catholic  associations  of  ladies,  knights, 
youths,  universitarians  and  non-universi- 
tarians,  who  profess  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man. Catholic  Church."  So  here  we  have 
an  entire  organization  against  one  man 
simply  because  he  preferred  to  marry.  Yet 
their  own  Catholic  Bible  says  "if  thou  take 
a  wife,  thou  bast  not  sinned",  and  records 
the  apostle's  warning  on  the  last  days, 
saying:  "Now  the  Spirit  manifestly  saith, 
that  in  the  last  times  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  spirits  of 
error,  and  doctrines  of  devils,  speaking  lies 
in  hypocrisy,  and  having  their  conscience 
seared,  forbidding  to  marry." — 1  Corinthi- 
ans 7:28;  1  Timothy  4:1-3,  Catholic  Douai/ 
Version. 

Truly  the  education  of  the  young  is  a 
very  serious  matter  and  must  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  competent  persons,  as  the  young 
mind  needs  molding  and  can  be  easily  led. 
But  should  not  the  qualificatioiis  of  an  edu- 
cator be  determined  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  ability  to  teach  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  political  ideologies,  reli- 
giouB  creed,  color,  or  social  and  economic 
standing?  The  association  of  professors  an- 


swers, "Yes,"  and  the  constitution  of  a 
democratic  country  guarantees  such  priv- 
ilege. 

One  commentator  made  the  statement 
that  "the  devil  is  really  the  one  that  backs 
Catholic  Action",  and  another  that  "over 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  Panamanian  Catholics 
do  not  attend  ciiurch,  because  of  the  im- 
moral conduct  of  its  priests  and  their  con- 
stant meddling  in  politics".  Defendet:s  of 
the  church  hurled  the  favorite  Catholic 
charge  of  'communism'  against  Dla2's  sup- 
porters,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  pro- 
fessors' association,  and  other  groups. 

Intolemnce  Loses  to  Truth 

Inconsistently,  one  Catholic  voice,  that 
of  Mr.  Diaz  Villa,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Universities,  proclaims: 
"The  Church  does  not  intend  to  mix  in  the 
politics  of  the  nations,  because  this  would 
belittle  its  cultural  and  moral  level,  be- 
cause as  we  all  know,  Panamanian  politics 
are  not  pure,  and  if  the  Church  intends 
to  remain  clean  it  cannot  mix  with  filthy 
fields  filled  with  mud." 

Such  conclusions  are  a  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  resolution  of  the  CathoUc 
Action  ladies  and  others,  who  demanded 
the  immediate  demotion  of  Professor  Fran- 
cisco Diaz,  especially  when  they  (the  Cath- 
olic Church)  'aspired  to  become  the  decid- 
ing body  in  the  civil  and  secular  ruling  of 
the  Panama  State'.  'Hiis  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Association  of  Professors  in  a  com- 
mimique  to  The  Nation,  a  Panama  daily 
paper,  when  they  stated: 

"If  we  were  to  accept  as  reasonable  the 
weak  arguments  of  certain  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergj',  not  only  could  not  Pro- 
fessor Francisco  Dia2  be  director  of  secon- 
dary' education,  but  neither  could  any  non- 
Catholic  Panamanian  citizen  aspire  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic.  The  prejudiced 
faction  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  forgetting 
the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  post  of  di- 
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rector  of  secondary  education,  with  title  of 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  has  al- 
ready been  brilliantly  discharged  by  a 
meritorious  non-Catholic  citizen,  the  late 
Mr.  Guillermo  Andrive  ,  .  .  There  was  no 
faction  of  the  clergy  then  who  dared  to 
overstep  any  of  its  pertinent  actions,"  So 
why  should  it  now  seem  to  be  necessary? 
Plainly  the  Catholic  Church  has  seen  fit 
to  here  oppose  a  recognized  and  efflcient 
educator  who  apparently  believes  in  free- 
dom of  expression.  As  usual  the  truth  has 
raised  up  to  slap  her  in  the  face.  Finally, 
Catholicism's  own  record  reminds  us  that 
it  is  in  countries  dominated  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  where  the  largest  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  exists.  Why? 

Another  Attack  Backfires 

At  length,  Professor  Diaz  retained  his 
post  as  director  of  secondary  education, 
and  the  matter  ended,  to  give  way  to  an- 
other similar  disturbance.  This  concerned 
two  priests  accused  by  the  church  here  of 
apostasy,  who  wefe  soliciting  money  for 
their  cause  in  a  small  town  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Panama  city.  The  Catholic  organ, 
El  Labaro,  in  its  issue  of  April  16,  1950, 
leveled  a  serifes  of  charges  against  these 
men  and  wetmed:  "These  priests  are  a 
serious  danger  which  menaces  the  Catholic 
Panamanian  family  by  bringing  upon  them 
qhaos,  misunderstanding,  dishonesty  and 
disintegration  .  .  .  They  are  in  ti^uth  two 
apostate  priests  who  have  been  condemned 
and  excommunicated  by  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff ..  ■  they  do  not  profess  the  Catholic 
doctrine  in  all  its  integrity.  For  that  rea- 
son they  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  to  marry." 

But  on  April  17,  1950,  in  the  Spanish 
section  of  El  Panamd  ^mdrica,. appeared 
the  priests'  answer  to  the  above  charges, 
in  which  they  produced  credentials  of 
membership  in  the  North  American  Old 
Roman  Catholic  Chui^.  Each  of  the  Cath- 


olic charges  was  ably  refuted,  and  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  marriage  they  made  this 
interesting  reply:  "We  have  not  adopted 
the  right  to  marry,  for  this  is  a  natural, 
inalienable  right,  while  celibacy,  to  the 
contrary,  is  merely  a  disciplinary  eccle- 
siastical action  instituted  at  the  time  when 
Pope  Gregory  VU,  in  his  attempt  to  com- 
bat unbridled  simony  among  the  clergy, 
made  celibacy  a  law,  which  moral  base  is 
only  a  ministerial  convenience,  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  stumbling  and  obstacles 
to  those  who  would  strictly  comply  there- 
to," 

The  accused  priests'  devastating"  reply 
caused  quite  a  stir  among  the  populace. 
Comments  flew  thick  and  fast.  Open- 
minded  Catholics  have  told  us  on  many 
occasions  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  not  interested  in  dispensing  Bible  truths 
or  any  truth  for  that  matter,  but  that  it  is 
purely  a  negocio,  a  commercial  business. 

Readers  may  be  interested  to  leam  that, 
as  far  as  it  is  novv  known,  the  two  "apos- 
tate" priests  are  not  practicing  any  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  but  are  diligently  and 
systematically  studying  the  Bible  in  their 
home  with  a  missionary  who  is  one  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses.  They  are  studying  and 
comparing  all  Bible  translations,  whether 
Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jewish,  to  prove 
beyond  question  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Bible  dactrities  now  feiight  ttv^m.  Ttwy  en- 
joy their  studies,  especially  when  such  doc- 
trines as  trinity,  inherent  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  hell-fire,  all  of  which  they 
formerly  preached  themselves,  are  exposed 
as  false  and  misleading. 

Most  assuredly,  when  the  pure  doctrinal 
truths  and  enlightening  instruction  con- 
cerning decent  Christian  living  are  brought 
to  light  from  God's  Word,  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  old  world  and  its  demon  reli- 
gions quickly  disintegrate  and  are  found 
no  more  in  the  minds  of  honest-hearted 
men. 
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Wat  for  Survirai 

Between  SMan  and  Inse 


MANY  scientific  writers  envisage  an 
aU-out  struggle  b&tween  man  and  the 
insects.  Supporting  this  view,  one  scientist 
states>j!''i;inisects]  have  in  fact  inflicted  up5^ 
on  us  for  ages  the  most  serious  evils  with- 
out our  even  knowing  it."  Elaborating,  an- 
other adds;  "Insects  in  this  country  con- 
tinually nullify  the  work  of  one  million 
men  .  .  .  Insects  are  better  equipped  Ip 
occupy  the  earth  than  are  humans  .  .  . 
rfhjjm^cj  ^fe  ^^'mppj^u^l^o^^xist  the 
iitst  gain  majtery.over  insects. 

-ately,  however,  facts  altering  if  not 
erasing  this  view  have  gained  acceptance 
among  reasonable  scientists.  After  con- 
sihering  some  of  the  benefits  of  insects  one 
writer  was  moved  to  admit|'/"Pur  very\^ 
tenure  on  the  earth  is  probably  dependent 
upon  friendly  ones  (parasites  and  preda- 
tors) ainong;  jjur  most  numerous  jJ^ii^al 
relatjyigr^  '^e.'^sec^'y  Following"  this 
theme,  Carl  Buncan  reveals^/lt  has  !pn^\ 
been  apparent  to  biologists,  whenever  in- 
sect and  human  relations  are  viewed  in 
their  entirety,  that  the  insect  species 
which  are  injurious  or  antagonistic  aetu- 
aliy  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  insect  Me  and  that  the  ^reat  ma,- 
joritv  of  insects  are  either  directly  or  indi- 
jiectly  beneficial  to  man  or  enjoy  neutral 
g^Jijg/V,iffn  his  article  "In  Defense  of  In- 
sects" Dr.  Lutz  estimated  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  in- 
sects in  the  United  St&tes  are  actually  pests. 
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Sensation  ^serving  magazines  have  played 
up  the  "insect  menace"  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  real  danger  that  the  lay  pub- 
lic, armed  with  the  recently  developed 
DDT  and  th^  older  arsen^^e^^m^y  gg  ^P 
harmn^Jgig^^aTw'i^  £xte^in&t}pn  pro- 
grams.  Wholesale  insecticide  operations 
woulC  if  foolish  man  could  accomplish 
them,  bring  much  woe  upon  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  better  appr^ciaCion  of  ihe 
beneficial  aetivities  of  insects  should  serve 
to  avert  indiscriminate  bug-killing,  and 
balance  favorable  credit  against  the  record 
of  their  depredations. 

Damage  Done 

To  avoid  presenting  too  rosy  a  picture, 
however,  some  of  the  ravages  of  insects 
deserve  brief  mention.  In  general  damage 
falls  into  three  classes:  (1)  destruction  to 
growing  crops  or  plants;  {2)  destruction 
of  or  injury  to  stored  foods,  clothing,  and 
manufactured  buildings  or  structures-^ 
even  metals  such  as  lead  cable  are  some- 
times attacked  by  borers;  (3)  direct  barm 
to  man's  body  or  to  that  of  his  domesticat- 
ed animals  through  biting,  stinging,  or 
insect-transmission  and  dissemination  of 
disease.  The  biJi  chargeabte  to  all  three 
causes  in  the  United  States  (1956)  was 
estimated  at  Sl,32&,442,567. 

As  great  as  this  appears,  it  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  injury  and  death 
caused  by  insect-transmission  of  disease. 
Through  various  species  of  the  mosquito 
the  most  fearsome  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical diseases  are  exclusively  carried — 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  dengue,  and  elephan- 
tiasis (or  fllariasis) .  Through  the  tsetse  fly 
the  dreaded  African  sleeping  sickness  js  ex- 
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ciusively  borne.  Throi^  the  human  louse, 
trencn  lever  and  typhus  fever  are  solely 
communicated,  Ihsect-bome  also  without 
exception  through  several  varieties  of  ticks 
are  the  Rocky  Mountain  fever,  American 
relapsing  fever  .(attacking  man),  and  the 
Texas  or  splenic  fever  (attacking  cattle). 
Eleven  species  of  fleas  {besides  rats  and  in- 
fected humans)  spread  bubonic  plague. 
The  common  housefly  carries  several  dis- 
eases, among  them  typhoid  fever  and  diar- 
rhea. Flies,  Heas,  rabbit  lice,  and  that 
thoroughly  bad  actor  the  spotted-fever 
tick,  aj]  carry  tularemia  (rabbit  fever). 
Although  making  an  impressrve  indici^- 
mpnt  Hfrainst.  inspctfl.  the  beneficial  side  of 

insect  activity  should  also  be  consider^i^. 

Beneficial  Insects 

There  are  many  insects  that  perform 
useful  tasks  that  man  could  never  accom- 
plish for  himself.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  silkworm.  Few  people 
realize  that  the  smooth  graceful  fabric 
that  adorns  beautiful  women  is  the  spittle 
of  a  caterpillar,  the  larva  or  *'worm  stage" 
of  the  moth  Bombyx  mori  Linne.  This 
creamy  moth  lays  about  300  or  400  eggs. 
Three  or  four  weeks  later,  the  hatched 
worms  have  become  fat  on^  the  mulberry 
leaves  they  are  fed.  The  last  act  of  the 
worm  is  to  fashion  its  silk-lined  house,  en- 
closing itself  in  the  cocoon*  Each  coeoon 
is  composed  of  a  single  con- 
tinuous thready  commonly 
averaging  about  1>000  feet 
in  length.  If  the  life  cycle  is 
permitted  complete,  tlie  lar- 
va changes  into  a  pupa  or 
chrysalid,  and  after  about 
three  weeks  the  adult  moth 
secretes  an  ajkaline  fluid 
which  softens  the  silk  at 
one  end  of  the  cocoon,  and 
out  squeezes  a  crumpled 
adult. 


Growers,  however,  who  re- 
quire few  moths,  prevent 
breakage  of  the  cocoon  {which  riders  the 
strands  useless)  by  dropping  the  cocoons 
into  hot  water  to  kill  the  larva  or  pupa  be- 
fore the  transformation.  After  sorting  arid 
soaking  in  warm  water,  the  threads  are 
skillfully  unwound.  Several  cocoons  are  je- 
wound  together  to  form  reels  of  raw  silk. 
Subsequently  the  raw  silk  is  boiled,  scoured, 
steamed,  stretched,  purified  by  acids  or  fer- 
mentation, washed  and  rewashed  to  remove 
the  gum  and  bring  out  the  much  prized 
luster;  and  finally  combed  and  untangled, 
it  is  ready  for  spinning. 

To  appreciate  the  arduous  work  per- 
formed by  this  little  creature,  making  its 
thousand-foot  filament  at  about  6  inches 
per  minute,  consider  that  it  takes  25^000 
cocoons  and  the  consumption  of  about  one 
ton  of  mulberry  leaves  to  make  a  ton  of 
silk.  A  1,000  billion  caterpillars  are  sacri- 
ficed to  make  the  50  to  70  million  pounds 
marketed  annually.  Sericulture,  before  the 
war  a  $500,000,000  industry,  furnishes  em- 
ployment not  only  in  China 
and  Japan  but  also  In 
France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

Besides  the  silkworm 
only  one  other  insect  has 
been  domesticated,  the  hon- 
eybee. Its  service  to  man 
is  also  prodigious.  Without 
its  tireless  trips  to  collect 
the  numerous  but  infini- 
tesimal portions  of  nectar 
secreted  profusely  by  the 
nectaries  of  plants,  this  de- 
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lightful  fluid  would  go  to  waste.  More  im- 
portant still,  without  the  cross-pollination 
performed  simultaneously  many  of  our 
crops  would  be  cut  to  one-fourth  or  less. 
For  one  pound  of  the  luscious  honey  we 
eat  it  Is  estimated  that  a  bee  makes  40,000 
to  80,000  trips,  collecting  from  many  times 
this  number  of  flowers.  These  trips  are 
thought  to  average  1  to  1^  miles  each. 
Therefore  for  a  single  bee  to  produce  a 
pound  of  honey  it  would  need  to  travel  at 
least  twice  the  distance  around  the  world, 

i 

^^  ■ 

Work  of  Pollination 

Flowers  have  been  so  constructed  by  the 
Creator  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  bee  to  reach  the  nectar  without  brush- 
ing off  some  of  the  pollen  from  the  anther. 
This  yellowish  dust  is  the  male  germ  celL 
Bees  have  a  special  pollen  basket  on  a  seg- 
ment of  the  hind  leg,  which  they  fill  by 
brushing  one  leg  against  the  other  after 
the  hairs  become  loaded.  Most  of  this  pol- 
len is  carried  back  to  the  hive  to  supple- 
ment its  chief  food,  honey.  Enough,  how- 
ever, remains  on  its  body  to  deposit  some 
on  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  it  crowds 
down  into,  thus  performing  the  invaluable 
task  of  crosS'pollination. 

Plant  life  is  maintained  either  by  asexual 
reproduction  (formation  of  buds,  bulbs,  or 
tubers)  or  by  sexual  r&production.  Among 
the  higher  plants  sexual  reproduction  is 
made  possible  by  the  process  of  pollination, 
in  which  the  male  gamete  (pollen)  unites 
with  the  female  gamete.  "The  essential 
carrier  of  the  pollen  (male  sex  cells)  from 
the  anthers  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of 
another  is  in  most  cases  either  the  wind  or 
some  insect,"  states  one  authority.  Among 
wind-poUinated  flowers  are  the  small  blos- 
soms of  wheat,  com,  other  cereals  and  pine 
and  oak;  while  insects  usually  pollinate  the 
larger  and  more  luxurious  blossoms,  such 
as  those  of  ornamental  flowers,  fruit  trees, 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  clover  and  cotton. 
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Well-developed  corollas,  showy  colors, 
strong  odors  mark  the  insect-pollinated 
flowers*  About  85  per  cent  of  flowering 
plants  require  this  latter  fertilization. 

Some  of  this  cross-pollination  is  done  by 
flies,  moths  and  butterflies,  but  the  work 
of  bees  is  most  important  because  no  harm- 
ful grubs  are  produced  while  in  their  man- 
ufacture of  honey  and  beeswax.  In  the 
United  States  alone  this  amounts  to  150 
to  200  million  pounds  annually.  Beeswax, 
a  body  secretion,  also  has  multiple  uses, 
for  cosmetics,  shaving  cream^  cra^yons^ 
floor  wax,  candles,  and  electrical  and  litho- 
graphing products.  But  for  every  five  dol- 
lars' worth  of  honey,  bees  may  produce 
$100  worth  of  fruit.  For  example,  in  1927 
one  orchard  grower  who  had  harvested  a 
peak  of  1,500  bushels  of  apples  introduced 
40  colonies  of  bees,  which  brought  an  in- 
creased yield  of  5j200  bushels.  Alfalfa  has 
been  stepped  up  from  300  to  1,200  pounds 
per  acre  through  placement  of  bees. 

Other  Services  by  Insects 

To  a  little  scale  insect  goes  credit  for 

production  of  shellac.  Shellac  has  been 
used  extensively  for  making  varnishes, 
polishes,  and  for  finishing  woods  and  met- 
als, for  stiffening  hat  materials,  as  an  in- 
gredient of  lithographic  ink,  as  paling 
wax,  as  insulating  material  in  electrical 
work,  and  in  making  phonograph  recordSj 
airplanes,  toys,  linoleum^  buttons,  shoe 
polishes,  pottery,  and  imitation  fruits  and 
l^owers. 

The  scale  insect  which  produces  lac  lives 
on  the  native  trees  of  India  and  Burma*  Its 
secretion,  which  acts  as  a  protective  cov- 
ering, often  forms  a  continuous  encrusta- 
tion on  the  branches.  About  40  to  90  mil- 
lion of  these  scale  insects  were  collect- 
ed annually  before  the  war.  After  grind- 
ing in  crude,  hand-operated  mortars^  the 
seed-lac  or  granules  are  separated  from 
the  dust  and  wood.  The  seed-lac  is  soaked, 
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crushed,  dried  and  heated  in  long  cloths 
from  which  the  melted  lac  is  squeezed  out 
into  pads.  Before  hardening  it  is  formed 
into  sheets,  which  in  turn  are  broken  into 
flakes  for  shipping.  Solutions  of  these  form 
our  orange  and  white  shellac.  No  superior 
modem  substitute  has  been  found  (1939). 
It  requires  150,000  of  these  industrious 
scale  insects  to  make  a  pound  of  liquid 
shellac,  of  which  the  United  States  Used 
10  to  20  million  pounds  annually. 

Another  scale  insect  provides  the  pig- 
ment for  rouge  and  cosmetics,  cochineaL 
It  is  also  used  for  coloring  cakes,  bever- 
ages, medicines  and  for  dyeing  where  un- 
usual permanence  is  desired,  and  as  a  seda- 
tive for  neuralgia.  The  insects  are  cultivat- 
ed chiefly  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Honduras 
and  Mexico.  Mexicans  carefully  protect  the 
insects  indoors  during  winter,  then  place 
the  females  on  branches  of  the  prickly 
pear  for  spring  breeding,  where  they  mul- 
tiply rapidly.  To  harvest  they  are  brushed 
off  into  a  container/ then  boiled,  purified 
and  sold.  For  a  pound  of  cochineal  70,000 
insects  must  be  collected. 

Insects  have  some  minor  uses  in  medi- 
cine and  form  an  item  of  diet  for  many 
primitive  peoples.  Jamaicans  enjoy  crick- 
ets as  a  delicacy,  which  recalls  the  locust 
diet  of  John  the  Baptist;  while  Mexicans 
eat  the  eggs  of  a  large  aquatic  bug.  Na- 
tives of  Australia  eat  quantities  of  roast 
bugong  moth,  which  is  said  to  resemble  a 
nut  in  flavor  and  oil  content.  Other  natives 
eat  ants^  flies,  the  larvae  and  pupae  of 
bees,  moths,  and  beetles. 

More  notable  than  all  these  combined 
benefits  is  the  good  which  insects  perform 
in  destroying  other  insects  harmful  to 
man.  The  insect  eaters  are  together  known 
as  entomophagous  insects,  and  destroy 
other  insects  either  as  predators  or  para- 
sites. Among  the  most  useful  predators 
are  the  dragonfly,  voracious  eater  of  mos- 
quitoes; aphid-lionSj  enemy  of  aphids;  lady 
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beetle  (or  ladybird  or  ladybug) ,  the  li 
little  red-brown  or  tan  feUow  well  k^: 
for  its  hemispherical  body  and  black  s|i 
relisher  of  aphids,  scale,  and  other  hai^^:;^ 
ful  insects;  and  the  syrphus  fly,  whose  M 
vae  kill  aphids*  Among  the  parasites  as^ 
the  wasps,  whose  larvae  attack  the  dead! 
gypsy  moth  larvae,  and  the  tachina  fly^, 
attacker  of  that  pest  to  crops*  the  army 
worm. 

Insects  also  perform  useful  service  in 
pruning  dense  forest  groves,  reduction  of 
weeds  (a  moth,  introduced  into  Australia, 
successfully  killed  back  the  spreading 
prickly  pear  cactus);  as  scavengers,  and 
as  soil  builders.  Insects  burrow  to  depths 
of  five  feet  for  the  white  grub,  and  ten 
feet  for  the  nymph  of  the  cicadas*  Sub- 
terranean tunnels  of  insects  aid  water  pas- 
sage, capillary  action  and  soil  aeration; 
their  dead  bodies  and  excreta  fertilize  it. 
Bringing  particles  of  subsoil  to  the  surface, 
they  perform  a  service  of  soil  cultivation 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  earthworm. 

While  small  in  size,  this  disability  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  unparalleled  num- 
ber of  insects.  For  example,  ants  are  said 
to  outnumber  all  other  terrestrial  animals; 
and  one  acre  of  ground  in  Illinois  was  esti- 
mated to  contain  65  million  insects.  Con- 
sidering their  many  useful  services  to  man 
and  the  awesome  ingenuity  of  their  con- 
struction, it  seems  likely  that  some  day 
insects,  under  proper  control,  will  serve 
in  useful  capacities  in  the  new  world.  Im- 
pressed with  their  importance,  Duncan 
concluded:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
insects  determine  the  character  of  man's 
world  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  he  does 
himself,  and  that  if  they  were  suddenly 
to  disappear  completely  the  world  would 
be  changed  so  extensively  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  man  would  be  able 
to  maintain  any  sort  of  organized  society 
whatever.  '* — Contributed, 
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A  Day  in  Paraguay's  Capital 


light 
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CrO      By  "Awakol"  eerreipondent  En  Paraguoy 

FrT  THE  end  of  a  933-niile  trip  up  the  Plata^ 
gf  \  Parana-Paragu^y  river  from  Buenos  Aires, 
i&  leave  our  river  boat,  quickly  go  through 
customs  and  come  out  through  the  big  arch- 
way of  the  building  at  the  port  to  iind  our- 
selves  in  Asuncifin,  capital  of  land-locked 
Paraguay*  Older  buildings,  many  of  which  are 
pockmarked  with  bullet  holes  from  the  last 
revolution,  are  interspersed  with  occasional 
new^  structures  of  beautiful  architecture, 
.,.;  If  you  are  warm,  yon  may  want  to  try  a 
traditional  South  American  drink,  yerha 
mat&,  before  going  any  farther.  Here  are  sev- 
eral glasses  with  the  dry  herb  and  the  bom- 
bUla  (silver  straw)  just  waiting  for  sorneone 
to  add  a  little  water.  Ice  is  not  so  plentiful 
and  melts  all  too  quickly^  so  none  is  wasted, 
but  it  is  put  back  into  the  next  glass  and  goes 
on  to  the  next  customer. 
^  About  us  we  note  the  industrious  working 
women,  many  with  great  loads  on  their  heads* 
If  you  were  to  get  up  very  early  some  morn- 
ing before  daylight  and  watch  from  th^  side 
of  a  road  leading  into  town,  you  would  see 
those  living  in  the  country  riding  burros  into 
the  town  market  loaded  with  their  wares. 
Each  would  be  found  equipped  with  an  um- 
brella to  ward  ofiF  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
later  to  appear^  and  usually  the  rider  would 
sport  a  short,  black,  hand- rolled  cigar 

:.  Look!  there  across  the  street  is  a  small 
procession  of  Indians.  They  are  walking  in 
single  file,  with  the  man  first,  carrying  the 
lightest  load,  then  the  woman,  followed  by 
two  younger  girls.  Each  one  is  holding  an 
ostrich  feather  duster  and  grins  broadly  as  he 
shakes  the  duster  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
spective buyer,  at  the  same  time  holding  up 
two  or  three  fingers  to  show  th&  price  in 
guaranies.  They  won't  have  much  difficulty 
selling  them,  as  not  only  the  sefiorais  buy 
them  to  dust  their  furniture^  but  the  chauffeurs 
as  well  to  flick  the  dust  off  their  already 
gleaming  automobiles. 

V:  Notice  the  ears  of  the  man.  The  lobes  must 
have  been  stretched  for  a  number  of  years  to 
enable  him  to  insert  spools  of  about  one-and- 
a-half-inch  diameters  into  the  openings.  And 
see  the  different  designs  of  lines  and  circles  in 
red  or  blue  colors  tatooed  on  the  faces  of  the 
woman  and  girls. 
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Following  a  meal  of  hife  a  cabaTlo  (beef 
on  horseback),  which  proves  to  be  beefsteak 
topped  by  tr^^o  fried  e^gs,  we  Snd  the  streets 
practically  deserted  for  siesta  time.  But  here 
comes  a  streetcar,  and  we  can  expect  it  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  because  of  the  ladies  In 
our  group,  so  let's  climb  aboard. 

One  thing  that  you  will  never  forget  about 
Asuncion  is  its  variety  of  beautiful  multi- 
colored blossoming  trees,  Its  bright  vines  and 
bushes  and  its  lovely  roses.  Just  feast  your 
eyes  on  the  salmon-coJored  blossoms  that  are 
literally  covering  that  big  tree  on  the  right 
Then  look  a  little  farther  up  the  street  to  the 
group  of  trees  all  abloom  in  lavender;  or  on 
the  left  to  a  strange-looking  tree  with  very 
few  leaves,  but  at  the  end  of  ^ach  branch  a 
large  cluster  of  yellow,  red  and  white  flowers, 
giving  the  appearance  of  hundreds  of  small 
bouquets,  making  one  large  display.  Cocoa 
palms,  jasmine,  mangoes,  lime,  lemon,  orange 
and  banana  are  just  a  few  of  the  trees  that 
are  sure  to  please  either  your  sight,  smell 
or  taste. 

Have  you  ever  seen  cotton  growing  on 
trees?  There  are  a  great  number  of  large 
cotton  tre^s  here,  having  barrel-shaped  tnmks 
covered  with  sharp  spines.  Aft^r  blossoming, 
these  trees  produce  large  gourdlike  pods  that 
mature  and  break  open,  making  a  big,  soft 
cotton  baH  soon  to  separate  and  blow  out  over 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
abundance  of  vegetation  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Paraguayans  are  a  race  of  herbalists,  hav- 
ing forms  of  tea  from  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
plants  to  treat  almost  all  ills. 

Many  writers  speak  of  this  country  as  a 
paradise,  because  of  the  abundance  of  fruit, 
the  luxuriant  growth  and  the  healthful  cli- 
mate* But  we  are  reminded  of  the  present 
problems  and  difficulties  of  Paraguay,  and 
realize  that  the  only  real  hope  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  become 
a  paradise  is  the  coming  thousand-year  King- 
dom rule  of  Christ  Jesus,  Then,  as  all  wars, 
revolutions  and  other  troubles  cease,  the 
words  of  the  psalmist  will  find  fulfillment: 
"In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish;  and 
Abundance  pf  pe&ce  so  Jong  as  the  moon  en-( 
dureth.  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea' 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends. of 
the  earth."— Psahn  72:7,8. 
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''Happy  Are  the  Merciful" 

EVERY  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  to 
us  from  our  heavenly  Father,  He  is  the 
source  of  life  and  of  all  the  blessings  asso- 
ciated with  it  (James  1:17;  Psalm  36:9) 
All  his  works  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  almighty,  omniscient,  perfect  in 
justice  and  the  perfect  expression  of  tin- 
s&lfishness* 

Since  man's  deflection  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  God  has  manifested  that  quality  of 
his  love  known  as  mercy,  Mercy  is  the  re- 
quiring of  less  than  justice  has  the  right 
to  demand.  It  means  the  forgiving  of  a 
wrong  by  the  one  wronged  or  the  one  au- 
thorized to  punish  the  wrongdoer.  It  is 
charity  displayed  by  one  having  the  ad- 
vantage toward  the  one  who  is  at  disad- 
vantage because  of  transgression. 

The  first  human  pair,  because  of  their 
disobedience,  were  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage before  Jehovah's  throne  of  justice^  and 
it  was  only  because  of  God's  mercy  that 
their  lives  were  not  at  once  required  of 
them.  It  was  a  mercy  that  Adam  and  Eve 
lived  for  so  many  years  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise.  Such  mercy,  how- 
ever, was  not  bestowed  upon  them  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  God's  name's  sake 
and  because  God  foreknew  that  some  of 
their  offspring  would  benefit  from  his 
mercy* 

It  was  an  expression  of  God's  mercy  that 
Noah  and  his  family  were  spared  at  the 
time  of  ^  the  flood.  Centuries  later  God 
showed  mercy  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
by  delivering  them  from  Egypt  and  bring- 
ing them  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  When 
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they  transgressed  he  permitted  them  to 
be  taken  captive  by  the  surroundiilg  na- 
tions^, but  when  they  repented  he  showed 
mercy  by  delivering  them.  Also,  -  he  ar- 
ranged for  a  temple  and  priestly  service 
and  a  day  of  atonement  and  a  "mercy  seat" 
by  means  of  which  he  would  show  them 
mercy  because  of  their  imperfections  and 
sins.^udges  2:16-19;  Leviticus  16:15, 16- 

The  crowning  example  of  God*s  mercy 
was  the  gift  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  by 
whose  sacrifice  God  showed  respect  for 
his  justice  and  at  the  same  time  was  able 
to  offer  mankind  the  life  rights  that  Adam 
had  fOYt^ited  b^^  Ms  disobedience,  And 
today  God  is  showing  mercy  by  holding 
back  the  storm  of  Armageddon  so  that 
lovers  of  righteousness  may  have  opportu- 
nity to  find  a  place  of  safety. — Romans 
5:12-15;  Matthew  24:15-22;  Zephaniah 
2:1-3, 

While  God  so  delights  in  mercy,  the 
Scriptures  show  that  he  will  not  continue 
to  show  mercy  to  his  creatures  unless  they 
also  show  mercy  to  others*  As  King  David 
expressed  it:  ''With  the  merciful  thou  wyt 
shew  thyself  merciful.'*  (2  Samuel  22:26) 
This  same  principle  Jesus  also  emphasized: 
"Happy  are  the  merciful,  since  they  will  be 
shown  mercy."  He  lashed  out  against  the 
hypocritical  and  self-righteous  scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  were  sticklers  for  the  de- 
tails of  God's  law  but  who  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  such  as  mercy. — ^Mat* 
thew  5:7;  23:23,  New  WorU  Trans. 

Since  our  very  lives  depend  upon  God's 
mercy  and  our  receiving  God's  mercy  de- 
pends upon  our  showing  tner^y  to  ottvers, 
it  becomes  most  important  that  we  show 
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mercy.  How  can  we  do  this?  First  of  all  by 
making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  inform 
others  of  how  they  too  can  receive  God's 
m^rcy.  Yes,  by  using  our  time^  energy  and 
means  to  publish  the  good  news  of  Jeho- 
vah's kingdom  we  can  best  show  our  ap- 
preciation of  God's  mercy. 

Another  way  in  which  we  can  show 
mercy  is  by  exercising  forgiveness  toward 
those  with  whom  we  are  associated.  Here 
again,  only  "if  ye  forgive  men  their  tres- 
passes, your  heavenly  Father  will  also  for- 
give you:  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for- 
give your  trespasses".  Nor  may  we  weary 
of  forgiving  our  brother.  To  Peter,  who 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  times  that  he  should  show 
mercy  to  an  erring  brother,  and  who  won- 
dered if  it  were  necessary  to  forgive  him 
seven  times,  Jesus  replied,  "I  say  not  unto 
thee.  Until  seven  times;  but,  Until  seventy 
times  seven."— Matthew  6:14,15;  18:22. 

In  that  connection  Jesus  gave  a  parable 
showing  the  fate  of  a  servant,  who,  al- 
though having  himself  received  the  for- 
giveness qf  a  large  debt,  was  unwilling  to 
show  like  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  one  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  much  smaller  amount. 
Emphasizing  the  point  of  the  parable,  Je- 
sus stated:  *'So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your 
hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses,"  (Matthew  18:23-35)  And 
Paul  shows  that  such  mercy  should  be 
shown  with  cheerfulness. — Romans  12:8. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  thrown  in 
close  proximity  with  each  other,  to  that 
extent  opportunities  will  arise  for  the 
manifesting  of  the  loving  quality  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness:  Christian  missionaries  in 
a  foreign  land,  ministers  working  together 
in  a  congregation,  members  of  a  natural 
family,  husbands,  wives,  parents,  children, 
brothers  and  sisters*  Each  has  his  own  pecu- 
liar weaknesses  and  imperfections,  quirks 


of  disposition  that  may  be  due  to  mental  or 
physical  handicaps.  By  showing  sue!)  mer- 
cy we  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  If  we 
are  stronger  we  have  the  privilege  of  bear- 
ing the  burdens  that  the  weak  make  for 
themselves  and  others. — 1  Peter  4:8;  Ro- 
mans 15:1,  Moffatt, 

If  another  has  wronged  us  and  we  feel 
that  the  matter  is  too  serious  for  us  to  just 
''skip  it",  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
brooding  over  it,  letting  it  grow  ever  great- 
er in  our  own  minds,  and  make  matters 
still  worse  by  advertising  our  brother's 
weakness,  by  gossiping  about  it.  Rather, 
let  us  f  oUow  the  Scriptural  rule  of  going  to 
the  offender  at  some  opportune  moment, 
and  then  kindly,  calmly  aiid  tactfully  bring 
the  matter  to  his  attention.  If  that  fails 
continue  further  according  to  the  counsel 
given  by  Christ  Jesus,  at  Matthew  18;15- 
17.  And  even  though  he  should  fail  to  lis- 
ten to  the  counsel  of  the  representative 
members  of  the  Christian  congregation, 
we  may  not  think  of  hailing  him  into  court 
to  get  what  we  consider  to  be  justice.  Bet- 
ter suffer  the  wrong  patiently,  admonishes 
the  apostle. — 1  Corinthians  6:1-6, 

As  has  been  stated,  our  exercising  mercy 
assures  us  merciful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  Judge,  Jehovah  God, 
But  that  is  not  all^  it  also  brings  with  it 
other  dividends.  For  one  thing,  it  makes 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  one  whom  we 
forgive.  It  relieves  him  of  the  burden  of 
worry  and  needless  regrets.  It  makes  for 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  particular 
congregation  or  group  of  God's  servants 
with  which  we  are  associated. 

And  it  also  blesses  the  giver,  the  one 
showing  morcy,  in  fact,  more  so,  for  is  it 
not  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive? 
Yes,  there  is  a  retributive  factor  involved 
in  this  matter  of  showing  mercy .<  Elxpress- 
ing  it,  we  share  the  comfort  and  joy  that 
results"  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
make  our  own  lives  shallow  and  bitter  if 
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wc  withhold  mercy,   "He  that   is  cruel 
troubleth  his  own  flesh,"  (Proverbs  11:17) 
Being  severe  with  others  makes  us  auto- 
matically severe  with  ourselves- 
So  let  us  show  mercy  to  others.  Thereby 


we  will  assure  mercy  f  or  ouri^lves,  we  will 
vindicate  God*s  expression  of  mercy  to  us, 
we  will  help  our  neighbor,  bring  comfort 
and  joy  to  him  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Yes, 
happy  indeed  are  the  raercifull 
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The  Nile,  Egypt's  Treasure 


By  "Awdkftr'  corrttpordenl  in  Egypf 

THE  Nile  boasts  the  world*s  longest  sin- 
gle unbroken  river  basin,  extending 
through  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude, 
2,450  miles  in  a  direct  line.  From  the  falls 
of  Ripon.in  equatorial  Lake  Victoria  till  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  it  flows  a 
total  of  3,474  miles,  falling  short  only  of  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  in  total  length.  The 
"Blue  Nile"  and  the  ''White  Nile"  merge 
at  Khartoum,  Sudan,  their  respective 
colors  gradually  blending  to  form  the  main 
Nile.  Near  Cairo  it  separates  to  form  two 
branches  with  the  Nile  delta  in  between. 

Insufficient  overflowing  of  waters  dur- 
ing the  fixed  season  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber or  premature  fall  is  unfavorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  life  of 
Egypt  is  connected  with  the  Nile,  on  which 
the  land^s  economy  and  trade  depend.  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  have 
their  reasons  to  eagerly  and  anxiously  wait 
for  the  rising  of  the  river.  In  ancient  times 
messengers  used  to  go  from  village  to  vil- 
lage ^announcing^e  event.  dT  the  rise  of 
the  waters.  This  custom  continues  to  this 
day.  Messengers  go  to  the  villages  shout- 
ing in  Arabic,  "El  Bohr  Zad^-O'Faleh/' 
meaning,  "The  waters  swelled— Be  glad!" 
It  is  said  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used 
to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  the  Nile,  offgr- ^ 
ing  yearly  the  prettiest  virgin  and  cove- 
nanting her  witb.thip  river.  Hiiscelebra- 
tion  is  still  kept  up,  but  today  an^lab- 
orate  doll  is  substituted  for  the  virgin. 
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In  antiquity  inundations  changed  the 
delta  and  all  the  valley  into  a  sea,  so  the 
inhabitants  constructed  artificial  hills  on 
wnich  villages  of  small  huts  were  built 
These  jiioods  made  great"  rcl^^ages;  but  if 
the  swelling  of  waters  was  insufficient  for 
the  crops,  famine  overspread  the  country. 
Such  a  plague  is  mentioned  in  th€;  Blbfe 
as  occurring  in  Joseph's  time.  It  lasted 
seven  years,  causing  the  Egyptians  to  sell 
all  their  properties,  even  themselves,  be- 
coming the  slaves  of  Pharaoh,  in  order  to 
live. 

Mena  I,  founder  of  the  first  Pharaonic 
dynasty,  devised  the  solar  (Coptic)  calen- 
dar, determining  Hie  rotation  and  seasons 
of  the  three  crops:  the  Nile,  the  winter 
and  the  summer  crops.  The  Nile  crops  are 
timed  by  the  affluence  of  flood  water*  Maize 
and  rice  are  grown  in  that  season.  The 
winter  crops  such  as  wheat,  barley,  beans 
and  flax  are  grown  when  the  waters  of  the 
flood  recede  from  prepared  basins;  whei^as 
summer  crops  like  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice 
and  millet  are  grown  in  spring,  water  be- 
ing lifted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigatfdnV^^ 

The  Nile  is  also  used  for  navigation. 
Many  sailing  ships  and  steamers  carrying 
various  goods  traverse  her  waters,  creat- 
ing much  trade.  Before  the  advent  of  other 
means  of  transportation,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  Nile,  The  river  is  navigable,  but  the 
navigation  is  sometimes  hindered  by  the 
formation  of  little  islands  of  aquatic  plants. 
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When  the  river  overflows,  great  quantities 
of  these  aquatic  plants  are  detached  axid 
form  compact  bodies  in  the  riven 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  contain  parasite 
worms  that  can  invade  the  veins  of  the  hu- 
man bladder,  causing  ^^Jfeease^lmow^ 
J^Hhai^ia^or  bilharzios^^^ 
enter  Ihe  bo(3y  through  unfiltered  drink- 
ing water,  ^jlar^n^swtamiri^  or  by  contact 
with  an  open  flesh  wouhirMe&l  ^tlmony 
is"used^tolreat\he'&irment,  or  death  will 
ensue, 

Li  ancient  times  a  beautiful  piant  caJled 
lotus,  producing  white  and  blue  flowers 
and  a  root  which  induced  intoxication, 
grew  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  TJ^yghthe 
bjyft^lQtus  is^  now  extinct  r  the  white  can 
yet__be  found  ^m  limited  quantities*  Of 
course^  J^e^well-Wiown  papyrus  plant,  used 
over  a  period  of  four  thousand  years  for 
writing  purposes,  is  also  present.  Not  so 


well  known  is  this  plant's  use  as  food,  Th/& 
Egyptians  ate  it  boiled,  baked,  or  merely 
chewed  it  irt  the  same  way  as  sugar  cane. 
Moreover,  they  made  dresses,  mats,  ropes 
and  numerous  other  usefuJ  items  with  jt^ 
and  the  roots  were  used  for  fuel.  The 
priests  used  it  to  make  special  shoes  for 
their  use  which  they  called  bibliimj  because 
papyrus  itself  was  caH^ed  b^tos. 
'^  ^ife  I^ite^s  inte^gr^  with  the 

land's  life  probably  accounts  for  its  being 
considered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  a 
god,  and  for  their  worship  of  it  instead  of 
the  Creator  of  all  these  natural  wonders* 
Now  many  of  earth's  peoples  are  learning 
that  Jehovah  God  is  ttie  source  of  all  life 
and  that  under  the  direction  of  his  heaven- 
ly government  th^  whplg  earth  will  he 
''tran^ormed  into' agarden paradise  as  "the 
wilderness  . "  .  solitary  place  .  .  .  and  the 
desert  .  -  ,  blossom  as  the  rose\ 


JVhat  Are  the  Prospects? 

Daily,  world  conditions  become  more  uncertain,  life  more  troubled ^ 
and  the  prospects  for  happiness^  seem  ever  farther  from  the  gr^p.  As 
earth^s  giants  again  gird  for  war,  many  of  the  people  despair  for  their 
very  lives.  In  the  face  of  all  this  it  may  at  first  seem  incongruous  to  ask, 
Can  you  live  foreyer  in  happiness  on  earth?  But,^  to  the  satisfaction  of 
thousands,  this  question  was  recently  Scripturally  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  Mr*  N.  H.  Knorr,  president^  of  the  Watchtower  Society,  at  Yankee 
Stadium*  Now  you  too  can  know  the  oomtorting  prospects^  for  this  heart- 
cheering  speech  is  available  in  the  form  of  a  32-page  booklet,  on  a  con- 
tribution of  only  5c.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
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Drive  to  38th  Parallel 
^  As  the  Korean  war  entered 
Us  foMTth  month  U,  N.  iorces 
captured  Seoul  (9/26)  and  re- 
stored the  capital  to  South  Ko- 
rean president  Rhee  (9/39)- 
Meanwhile,  the  communists  in 
the  south  were  being  sent  rul- 
ing back.  U.  N.  troops  from  the 
northern  and  southern  iroJJts 
united  (9/26),  cutting  off  prob- 
ably 35,000  invaders  stiU  Jeit 
in  the  south.  Seoul  was  65  per 
cent  destroyed,  Kumchon  had 
been  leveled  by  1^600  US. 
shells.  In  just  twelve  days  af- 
ter the  landing  at  Inchon  the  ' 
entire  military  picture  Jiad 
been  reversed,  and  the  smashed 
Reds  fled  for  North  Korea. 

Opinions  on  whether  the  bat- 
tle should  be  carried  north  of 
the  former  boundary  at  the 
3Sth  parallel  differed,  but  U^N, 
officials  left  the  decision  up  to 
MacA-rthur.  He  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  stopping  and  called  on 
the  North  Koreans  to  surren- 
der "to  avoid  total  defeat", 

Korean  CaeualtieH  M oimt 
^  By  September  22j  U-  S, 
troops  In  Korea  had  suffered 
17,220  casualties.  This  v^as 
3,309  higher  than  the  total  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  week, 
and  Includes  2>441  dead  ^nd 
3,959  missbig  in  action, 

U.  N.  General  Assembly 

#  The  General  Assembly,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  U.  N.  in 
which  each  merpber  nation  has 
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a  vote,  convened  for  its  fifth 
session  C9/19).  While  its  po- 
litical powers  are  llKiited  to 
making  recommendations, 
these  can  carry  great  weight. 
At  its  opening  the  delegates 
stood  in  silence  for  one  minute 
wliiie  those  who  wished  prayed, 
Nasr olla  h  Entezam  of  Iran 
was  elected  president.  India 
arid  Russia  proposed  that  Com- 
munist China  be  admitted,  but 
were  voted  down.  Later,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  all  con- 
cerned with  the  Formosan  dis- 
cussion "have  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views". 
Communist  China  was  invited 
to  send  a  representative  for 
the  first  time,  on  November  15. 
Among  many  other  items  to  be 
considered  was  the  U,  S.  pro- 
posal for  the  .General  Assem- 
bly (where  the  veto  is  not  al- 
lowed) to  take  the  Security 
Council's  power  in  the  event 
that  a  Kussian  veto  blocks 
that  council  from  dealing  with 
any  future  act  of  aggression. 
Many  noncomraunist  delegates 
favored  this  proposal  After  a 
week  of  general  debate  Secre- 
taiy  General  Trygve  Lie  said 
(9/28)  that  the  world  is  at 
present  more  sharply  divided 
than  at  any  time  since  the 
U.  N.  was  founded,  but  that  de- 
cisive action  for  war  or  peace 
may  be  taken  at  this  assembly. 

Pea<;e  Winner  Views  Korea 

#  Ralph  J*  Bunche,  who  won 
the  Nobel  peace  prize   (9/33) 


for  his  success  as  U.  N*  media- 
tor between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  said  (9/25)  that 
the  U.  N.  action  In  defence  of 
South  Korea  is  a  "turning  point 
in  modem  his  tory ",  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Korean  success 
offers  a  prospect  that  the  U.  N, 
\yill  be  able  to  keep  the  peace 
despite  |freat  difficulties  aJtead, 
Incldentaily,  he  is  the  Srfit 
Negro  to  win  the  Nobel  peace 
prize* 

Indonesia^  60th  U.  X.  Member 

^  Indonesia  was  accepted  as 
the  60th  member  of  the  U.N. 
(9/2S)  and  many  speakers 
voiced  their  country's  welcome. 
Some  referred  to  it  as  "the 
child  of  the  United  Nations", 
Thifi  Is  the  first  c<>uivtry  to  be 
admitted  since  Israel  joined, in 
IVIay,  1949.  Admission  of  nine 
other  countries  has  been 
blocked  by  Russian  vetoes,^  and 
five  Soviet-s ponsored appli- 
cants have  not  received  the  re- 
quired number  of  votes  lit  the 
Security  Council. 

Foreign  Mbiisters  Beport 

p  The  Big  Three  foreign  min- 
isters (representing  the 
U.  S,,  England  and  France)  an- 
nounced in  New  York  (9/18) 
that  any  aggression  against 
Berlin  or  West  Germany  will 
be  considered  an  attack  on  the 
Big  Three.  They  also  said  West- 
em  Germany  will  be  permitted 
a  police  force  of  30,000  men^ 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  con- 
clude a  peace  treaty  with  C5er- 
many. 

The  twelve  North  Atlantic 
Pact  nations  issued  a  coinniu- 
niqu^  (9/26)  which  reported 
their  agreement  on  a  unified 
Western  European  army  un- 
der a  single  commander.    ' 

U.  S.  Communist  Control  I^aw 

^  President  Truman  refused 
to  sign  Congress*  Commiinist 
control  bill  and  sent  it  back 
with  a  blistering  5,500^word 
veto  message.  His  objections 
mentioned  that  the  bill  would 
put    the    government    in    the 
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"thought  control  biS8ln&S8'\  Im' 
pUed     that     the    comniunJsts 

would  not  register  as  the  bill 
demands  and  said  that  free 
speech  would  .W  infringed  up- 
on- Opposition  concerned  the 
strictness  of  the  bill's  methods^ 
not  Us  purpose  to  increase  in- 
ternal security.  The  House 
promptly  overrode  Truman's 
veto.  In  the  Senate  a  21-hour 
flhbuBter  held  up  the  vote,  but 
during  a  29-h):)ur  session  It 
overrode  Truman's  veto  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  10.  One  commu- 
nist spokesman  said  that  party 
members  will  not  register, 
even  though  they  face  a  $10,- 
000  fine  and  five  years  in  pris- 
on for  not  doing  so. 

Taxes — Going  I7p! 

#  The  20  per  cent  increase  In 
the  federal  withholding  tax  on 
the  salaries  ot  an  estimated  45 
jnilUon  U.  S.  wage  earners  ap- 
plies to  all  income  received  in 
the  last  three  months  of  1950, 
as  well  as  to  1951  income.  With 
federal  taxes  getting  bigger, 
Chicago's  Commerce  Clearing 
House  e&timated  that  state 
taxes  reached  an  average  of 
$60.72  for  every  person  in  the 
U.  S.  Washington  had  the  high- 
est with  $97.76,  and  New  Jer- 
sey the  lowest  with  S39.23. 

U»  S«  Draft  Proposals 

<$f  Expansion  of  the  selective 
service  law  was  urged  in 
Washington  by  draft  director 
Hershey  (9/29),  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Marshall  appealed 
(or  universal  military  training 
(9/21).  Despite  Korean  advanc- 
es the  army  wants  300,000 
draftees  in  the  next  six 
months. 

Virgin  Island  Racial  Law 

^  A  new  civil  rights  law  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  (a  growing 
Caribbean  vacation  resort 
where  95  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Negro)  provides  pen- 
alties up  to  $1,000  in  fines  and 
damages  and  ninety  days  in 
jail  far  any  resort  operator 
who  discriminates  because  of 
"race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin". 


PotlticB  In  Bt&zU 

^  The  national  election  cam- 
paign was  under  way  in  Brazil 
in  September.  Floods  of  paper 
slips  fluttered  everywhere  amid 
a  din  of  speakers,  Getulio  Var- 
gas, who  lost  the  presidency  in 
1945,  campaigned  for  re-elec- 
tion. During  a  speech  law  stu- 
dents draped  black  flags  in 
tribute  to  the  rights  he  sup- 
posedly suppre&sed  as  presi- 
dent* Some  consistently  re- 
ferred to  htm  as  "the  former 
dictator"  instead  of  by  name. 
However,  his  strong  appeal  to 
the  poor  will  guarantee  him 
many  votes  in  the  October 
elections. 

Catholics  Celebrate 

<^  At  the  Hierarchy  Centenaiy 
Congress  <  begun  9/25)  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  celebrat- 
ed the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  England  and 
Wales  and  rejoiced  that  the 
"great  blaze  of  controversy" 
attending  the  restoration 
(when  the  pope,  a  cardinal  and 
an  archbishop  were  burned  in 
effigy)  could  not  occur  now. 

British  Trauflpott  Losses 

^  Britain's  nationalized  trans- 
port lost  £20^761,000  (about 
$58,130,800)  during  1949,  its 
second  year  of  operation.  This 
was  more  than  £16,000,000 
greater  than  the  1948  loss. 

NoiTFAy  DouMes  Arms  Fund 

^  An  additional  military  ap- 
propriation of  250  n:iillion 
crowns  to  be  used  before  the 
end  of  1952  wa^  made  (9/20) 
by  Norway's  Storting  (Parlia- 
ment)<  TTiis  increases  Nor- 
way's total  defense  budget  to 
500  million  crowns,  or  about 
$70  million. 

Disaster  la  Sweden 

"^  The  small  Swedish  town  of 
Surte  (population  1,800)  was 
engulfed  without  warning 
0/29)  by  a  landslide  that  in- 
undated about  40  houses.  Many 
survived  because  of  being  at 


work  or  scnool,  and  a  train 
had  left  the  railroad  station 
only  minutes  before  the  sta- 
tion sanfe  into  the  mud,  leav- 
ing only  its  chimney  visible. 
Houses  settled  on  their  sides. 
Others  split  In  two.  Two  per- 
sons were  known  dead  and 
about  a  hundred  were  reported 
missing. 

Payments  Union  Pact  Signed 

^  The  European  Payments 
Union  convention  was  Anally 
signed  by  representatives  of 
eighteen  Marshall  Plan  gov- 
ernments (9/19),  Its  purpose 
is  to  insure  convertibility  of 
European  currencies,  thereby 
freeing  European  trade.  After 
six  months  of  difficult  negotia- 
tion the  Payments  Union  was 
accepted  in  June  itnd  has  been- 
in  tentative  operation  since 
June  30. 

East-^West  Clasli  In  Berlin 

^  Berlin  witnessed  repeated 
clashes  between  the  Western 
powers  and  Russia  in  Septem- 
ber, including  a  slowdown  of 
highway  traffic,  the  kidnaping 
of  West  German  police  and 
two  U.  S.  soldiers  (later  re- 
leased), riots,  and  attempted 
invasions  of  the  Western  sec- 
tors of  the  city.  In  one  place 
the  Russians  seized  150  yards 
on  the  border  of  the  British 
sector  (9/20),  but  were  puahed 
back  by  British  troops  with 
armored  cars  and  machine 
guns. 

Food  Shortage  in  Hungary 

'$>  Recently  Hungary  has 
boasted  of  its  living  standards 
and  increased  food  supply,  but 
in  an  article  in  Ssiabad  t^fep 
(9/17),  the  chief  communist 
organ,  Hungary's  minister  of 
home  Trade  said,  "It  must  be 
said  that  in  many  cases  the 
g:rowth  of  production  of  food 
essentials  and  luxuries  is  un- 
able to  cover  the  needs  .  ,  . 
We  are  in  severe  straits  for 
some  food  articles  .  ,  .  Iron 
discipline  among  the  masses 
will  be  unconditionally  neces- 
sary." 
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^  Faced  with  the  alternative 
of  feeing  their  families  or 
their  animals,  drought-stricken 
Yugoslav  peasant*  have  prac- 
ticed wholesale  slaughter  of 
their  livestock.  The  local  Peo- 
p3e'£  Committees  were  instruct- 
ed (9/20)  to  intervene  immedi- 
ately, for  already  the  slaugh- 
ter has  brought  meat  prices  to 
a  low  leveL  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  food  imports  total- 
ing $50  million  will  be  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  drought.  The  br^ad  ration 
has  been  cut  10  per  cent^  food 
exports  banned,  and  a  national 
campaign  ordered  to  ctjllect 
twigs,  leaves  and  com  stalks 
for  animal  fodder. 

Eriui  Attacks  Comiptlon 

^  The  Iranian  government 
lashed  out  at  wealthy  tax 
evaders  when  it  carried  out 
Us  threat  to  broadcast  their 
names  to  the  nation  and  seize 
their  property  for  past^due 
taxes.  In  this  land  thai  has 
been  a  paradise  for  the  priv- 
ileged, many  wealthy  persons 
had  never  paid  an  income  tax, 
but  following  the  government's 
action  several  rich  men  of 
Teheran  had  to  use  taxicabs 
because  the  government  had 
seized  their  cars,  Iran  seri- 
ously needs  the  added  income. 
Opposition  to  these  tax-collec- 
tion measures  was  expected  in 
Parliament,  which  represents 
primarily  the  privileged 
groups. 

Distress  In  India 

<%  Floods  in  Punjab  (in  north- 
west India)  and  Kashmir 
(claimed  by  both  India  and 
Pakistan)  inflicted  damage  in 
September  almost  as  severe  as 
that  dealt  by  the  earthquake 
in  eastern  India  in  August. 
Early  reports  (9/21)  told  of 
the  collapse  of  25,CIOO  homes^ 
200,000  to  500,000  persons  driv- 
en out  by  water,  500,000  facing 
starvation  unless  they  receive 
help,  and  a  70-mile  area  in 
Kashmir  that  was  completely 
under  water.  Accurate  reports 
on  the  loss  of  life  were  not 


available  because  of  the  seri- 
ous disruption  of  communica- 
tions. Meanwhile  in  north  cen- 
tral India  man-eating  wolf 
packs^  hyenas  and  jackals 
have  terrorized  even  the  large 
modern  cities  of  Lucknow  and 
Allahabad.  In  the  cities  alone 
47  children  have  ^een  killed 
by  the  hunger-crazed  animals 
in  recent  weeks.  Some  were 
snatched  from  their  beds  at 
night  by  wolves  that  entered 
homes  of  high  government  offi- 
cials. Indian  soldiers  set  out 
<9/24)  to  comb  the  area  around 
Lucknow  in  an  attempt  to  lo- 
cate and  blow  \ip  the  wolves* 
lairs  with  dynamite. 

Hed  China  on  Religion 

<^  Communist  China,  accord- 
ing to  the  Peiping  radio  (9/24), 
is  reforming  "Christianity"  in 
that  land.  The  drive  includes 
unification  of  various  religious 
sects,  the  end  of  financial  sup- 
port  from  abroad,  purge  of  im- 
perialist  influence  in  the 
churches,  and  education  of  re- 
ligious followers  against  evils 
of  'Imperialism,  feudalism, 
bureaucratic  capitalism".  The 
statement  asserted  that  there 
has  been  a  close  relation  be- 
tween  "Christianity"  and  im- 
perialism in  China  and  that 
"imperialist  influence"  espe- 
cially from  the  U.S.  must  be 
stopped.  Also,  imder  the  new 
order  the  churches  must  "en- 
courage Christians  ...  to  sup- 
port the  government's  land  re- 
form policy". 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Army  Attacks 

^  In  Indo-China  the  Commu- 
nist-sponsored army  led  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Struck  violently  with 
artillery  and  mortar  fire  at 
French  outposts  at  Dongkhe, 
Pakha  and  Thatkhe  near  the 
border  of  Communist  China. 
Dongkhe  fell  to  the  commu- 
nists after  a  bloody  three-day 
battle.  Both  communists  and 
French  are  gathering  strength 
and  there  have  been  predic- 
tions that  a  big  battle  will  be- 
gin late  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. 


AiiBti«B»  Prepares  for  Wat 

^  The  Australian  govern- 
ment's demands  for  the  armed 

services  cannot  be  satisfied 
painlessly,  Prime  Minister 
Menzles  Kaid  in  a  broadcast 
(9/25),  Hence  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  war  effort  must  he 
assumed  soon  and  priorities 
must  be  considered  for  critical 
materials.  The  army  recruiting 
program  met  opposition  from 
the  Labor  party  because  of  the 
decision  that  recruits  mual  en* 
list  for  service  anywhere  in 
the  world,  The  laborites  also 
oppose  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  planned  for^ext 
yea r.  Menzles  replied  ( 9/27 ) 
that  Australia's  policy  is  ad- 
herence to  the  U.  N.  and  the 
discharge  of  olpligations  that 
it  imposes  (which  include  pro- 
viding troops  when  the  U.  W. 
directs). 

PhlUpplite  Citizen  Army 

^  The  semiofficial  police  fore* 
es  established  recently  In  the 
Philippines  to  counteract  the 
Hukbalahap  guerrillas  were 
ordered  disbanded  (9/23)  by 
President  Quirino,  who  said 
that  they  had  gained  "an  un- 
savory reputation"  and  that 
the  people  were  more  afraid 
of  them  than  of  the  Huk8, 

Hn^e  Smoke  Pftli 

^  More  than  100  smoldering 
Canadian  forest  flres  in  rug* 
ged  country  in  northern  Albei^ 
ta  and  the  District  of  Macken- 
zie produced  a  smoke  pall  that 
caused  consternation  down 
acrosii  Canada  and  in  many 
eastern  U.  S.  cities  (9/24)- 
Some  observers  feared  an 
atomic  explosion  or  the  world's 
end.  The  sun  was  blotted  out 
in  many  places^  motorists 
turned  on  headlights,  street 
lights  went  on,  and  afternoon 
ball  games  were  concluded  un-- 
der  night  lights.  In  New  York 
a  weather  forecaster  said  he 
had  never  before  encountered 
such  a  phenomenon.  CanadUn 
Weather  Bureau  ofHciala  estl* 
mated  that  the  smoke  blanket 
was  200  miles  wide,  400  miles 
long  and  three  miles  thick. 
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'*Why,  as  long  as  possible,  of  coc^^sel"  Yes,  even  men  with  pain- 
wracked  bodies  or  enfeebled  by  great  age^  stricken  low  by  accident  or 
disease,  cling  desperately  to  life.  So  why  raise  the  question?  When  it 
comes  right  down  to  it^  there  isn't  much  choice,  is  there?  Life  is  a 
fragile  thing  and  usually  it  takes  leave  when  one. least  expects. 


Ah,  but  there  is  a  choice  open  to 
yout  Even  today,  the  decisions  you 
reach  are  affecting  your  prospects  for 
life.  How  so?  For  one  thing,  on  this 
p^e  there  is  held  out  to  you  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  knowledge,  which, 
if  acted  upon  favorably,  may  bring  Xo 
you  etJ^rtosfrngf  life!  It  is  found  in  the 
book  here  pictured. 


**This  Means  Everlasting  Life 


jj 


This  book  of  30  chapters  presents  essential 
knowledge  from  the  Bible  for  all  men  interested 
in  life  in  a  righteous  new  world  of  God's  making. 
The  title  and  theme  are  drawn  from  John  17:3, 
JVTV,  *'This  means  everlasting  life,  their  taking 
in  knowledge  of  you,  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
the  one  whom  you  sent  forth,  Jesus  Christ/* 

Do  you  not  lo*ig  to  have  such  life-giving  Itnowledge?  Then  wiiy  not  send  for  your  copy 
of  the  320'page  book  ^'T}m  Mean»  Everlasting  hif^'  now?  With  right  knowledge  you  can 
choose  to  live  for  eternity!  Sent  postpaid  on  a  contrihutiDn  of  35c. 


WATCHTOWEft  \\t   ADAMS    £T.  BROOKLYN  T,   N.  Y, 

Please  ctend  me  a  copy  oi  "TA«  Mpans  Ev&rj^sting  Life".  I  have  encloaetl  a  contribution  of  35c- 
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RED  HANDS  TERRORIZE 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


Feeding  the  Land 


Escaping  the  Tax  Burden 


Ensnared  by  a  Pagan  Madonna 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

New*  sources  *hat  are  able  to  keep  you  A^vake  io  ihc  vital  issues 
of  our  tifn£5  must  be  unfettered  by  censordhip  and  selfish  interests. 
''AwAlusi"  has  no  felters.  li  recodnjzes  facx^j  faces  fftcts^  Is  free  to 
pv^blish  factd.  It  is  inot  bound  by  poluicai  amblUons  or  oblijjationB;  it  I5 
unhampered  by  advcrtiffcra  wnose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
Lt  may  speoii  freely  to  yoiL  But  It  does  noz  abuse  its  freedcnx.  It 
moiiitAina  integrity  to  truth. 

'*Awakcl"  uses  tii^  rc^lar  n«ws  channels,  but  L*t  not  dependent  on 
theniH,  Its  own  corr-espondentJ  are  on  all  continents,  in  soor^  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  unccnsored,  on ^ the- scenes 

reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  joumars  viewpoint 
is  net  narrow,  but  is  intcrfiattcnal,  it  is  rtft^l  In  many  nations,  in  many 
Unguo^Ji  by  persona  of  all  a^a.  Throu^jh  its  p&j^s  many  fieldti  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — ■government,  rommeroc,  rclijicn,  historVt 
icography>  science,  aociaI  condition?,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age i3  as  broad  as  the  e^rth  and  an  high  as  the  heavens, 

''Awake I"  pledges  itielf  to  njjhteous  principIeSj  to  exposing  bidden 
iocs  and  subtle  danjjierai  to  champtoning  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  stren^tlienin*^  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  cf  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  cstablifihment  of  &  rijjhi- 
cous  New  WdiU. 

Get  acquainted  v/itn  'AwakeT'  Keep  a^\*4ke  by  reading  "AiA^ake!" 
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Red  Hands  Terrorize  the  Philippines 

fty  ^'Awakil"  correipondsnt  in  th*  Phflippinat 


LIKE  the  first  shot  of  the  American 
Revolution  fired  at  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, which  shot,  it  is  said,  "was  heard 
round  the  world,"  so  was  the  "first  cry  at 
Balintawalc'*.  This  cry  of  a  downtrodden 
and  oppressed  people^  ready  for  revolution, 
was  heard  throughout  the  Philippines, 

From  where  now  stands  a  huge  monu- 
ment to  its  memory,  in  Caloocan,  province 
of  Rizal,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Ma- 
nila, came  this  cry,  a  loud  and  determined 
cry  for  relief,  for  freedom.  This  cry  was 
the  final  bursting  of  a  swollen  sore  that 
had  been  aggravated  through  more  tjian 
three  hundred  years  of  tyranny  by  Span- 
ish friars  and  conquistadores. 

Here  on  August  26  (some  say  the  23d), 
1896,  the  "first  cry  at  Balintawak",  the 
cry  "long  live  the  Philippines  and  long  live 
the  Katipunan",  went  up  from  a  few  hun- 
dred throats.  A  revolution  was  under  way 
and  it  was  backed  by  little  other  than  the 
fired  determination  of  a  beaten  people  to 
rise  and  fight  back*  With  two  revolvers, 
two  hundred  bolos,  and  many  bamboo 
spears  it  started^  and  soon  was  over,  with 
freedom  from  Spanish  tyranny  assured. 
Two  years  later  Dewey's  victories  in  Ma- 
nila bay  ended  the  Spanish  domination  of 
the  islands  and  freed  the  revolting  Filipi- 
nos as  well.  Although  many  at  first 
thought  that  freedom  had  escaped  them 
and  left  them  in  further  subjection,  this 
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time  to  the  United  States,  their  continued 
revolt  against  Uncle  Sam  was  soon  over 
and  they  realized  that  indeed  a  new  life 
was  open  for  them. 

The  seed  of  desired  independence  sprout- 
ed well  under  democratic  teachings  and 
American  resources,  and  on  July  4,  1946, 
it  burst  into  full  bloom  as  the  baby  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines* 

Four  hundred  years  of  history  written 
in  blood  and  tears  should  now,  it  seems,  be 
closed  with  the  ending,  "they  lived  happily 
ever  after."  But  not  so.  Listead  a  new 
chapter  begins.  Turn  to  the  front  page  of 
the  Manila  Times  of  Sunday,  August  27, 
1950,  and  there  you  will  find  that  another 
horror,  another  nightmare,  has  been  re- 
corded in  blood  on  the  pages  of  Filipino 
history. 

Tragedy  struck  while  government  offi- 
cials were  delivering  to  expectant  audi- 
ences flowery  speeches  on  patriotic  mat- 
ters of  freedom  and  unity  in  celebration 
of  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  "first  cry 
at  Balintawak".  For  hardly  had  the  ring- 
ing words  of  the  Philippine  president,  Elpi- 
dio  Quirino,  and  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  president,  Carlos  P.  Romu- 
lo,  died  out  of  the  ears  of  the  common  peo- 
ple when  the  startling  cry  of  the  newsboys 
blared  the  headlines  of  devilish  raids  on 
many  towns  by  lawless  dissidents.  Raids 
ending  in  burned  homes,  rape,  in  loss  of 


much  life,  in  stealing  and  in  general  trag- 
edy. In  the  face  of  this,  the  "first  cry  at 
Balintawak"  becomes  hollow  and  insignifi- 
cant and  fireedora  seems  useless,  for  free- 
dom without  peace  and  with  fear  is  not 
freedom  at  all. 

How  ironic  that  these  raidere  who  snufE 
out  the  lives  of  those  who  desire  freedom, 
who  bum  the  homei  once  stoutly  defended, 
who  steal  the  crops  so  laboriously  planted, 
shouJd  use  as  their  battle  cry  the  same 
"first  cry  at  Balintawak",  "Long  live  the 
Philippines  and  long  live  the  Katipunan/' 

Bemtly  Outrages 

With  aching  heart  and  much  perplexity 
one  continues  with  the  details:  "Tarlac, 
Tarlac  laid  waste,"  it  reads;  many  killed 
and  many  homeless.  Property  destroyed^ 
valuables  stolen,  precious  food  carried 
away.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  final 
column  tells  of  the  army  hospital  at  Camp 
Makabulos  being  raided;  of  how  the  pa- 
tients>  many  too  weak  to  raise  their  arms 
in  protest,  were  shot  in  their  beds;  of  oth- 
ers who  in  frantic  fear  crawled  under  the 
beds  and  were  prodded  out  by  bullets  and 
bayoneted;  of  doctors  who  fought  futilely 
to  save  patients  only  to  be  shot  themselves; 
of  nurses  ravished,  then  killed;  and  of  the 
final  burning  of  the  hospital  over  its  dead 
and  dying.  How  terrible] 

Santa  Cruz,  Laguna,  suffered  heavy  loss- 
es in  property  and  many  lives  were  lost, 
with  olBcials  being  the  special  targets; 
money,  office  equipment  and  medicine  sto- 
len. The  prisoners  of  the  provincial  jail 
were  also  freed  and  used  as  porters  to  car- 
ry away  the  loot.  Previously  the  town  had 
been  surrounded  and  aU  communications 
cut. 

At  Arayat,  Pampanga,  the  same  story; 
also  at  San  Rafael,  Bulacan.  Smaller  raids 
were  felt  in  other  towns,  with  always  the 
same  pattern.  In  some  instances,  too,  buses 
have  been  stopped  and  passengers  robbed 


and  any  who  resisted  were  shot.  Individ- 
ual homes,  too,  were  not  safe. 

Where  were  the  police?  What  about  the 
army?  These  questions  many  wish  an- 
swered. They  were  around,  many  times 
outnumbered.  Often  they  were  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  and  sometimes  killed. 
In  a  few  instances,  conveniently  for  the 
enemy,  they  were  unexplainably  absent. 
But  even  when  present  and  alerted,  fight- 
ing such  an  enemy  as  this  is  difficult.  It  is 
difficult  to  fight  shadows;  and  as  shadows 
the  dissidents  often  seem,  appearing  from 
nowhere  and  returning  as  quietly.  Dressed 
as  any  others  of  the  town,  cleverly  they  in- 
filtrate into  the  towns  and  live  side  by 
side  with  those  they  would  later  massacre. 

Note  the  raid  of  Tarlac,  which  started 
at  7:30  p.m.,  Ibefore  it  was  quite  dar^k.  No 
one  was  seen  sneaking  into  town  from 
the  river's  edge  or  the  bush  of  the  country- 
side, but  at  the  given  signal  to  attack  they 
were  there,  maybe  as  many  as  1,500.  Ob- 
viously they  were  mingled  with  the  towns- 
folk  up  to  the  very  set  time  for  the  attack. 
In  fact,  as  some  reported,  many  familiar 
faces  were  among  the  raiding  party  and 
even  one  local  barrio  leader  was  noticed 
leading  a  section  of  the  attacking  party. 
Afterward,  with  a  set  whistle  signal,  they 
quietly  and  huiriedly  melted  into  the  dark- 
ness. Fearing  ambush,  seldom  did  law 
forces  follow  until  reinforced,  by  which 
time,  of  course,  the  darkness  and  heavy 
undergrowth  had  swallowed  up  the  attack- 
ers. It  is  true  such  an  enemy  is  hard  to 
fight. 

"What  hands  slaughtered  these  sick  men 
in  the  army  hospital  at  Camp  Makabulos 
and  the  unarmed  men  and  women  else- 
where? What  hands  set  the  torch  to  the 
homes?"  asked  the  president  of  the  Philip- 
pines  in  his  Wednesday  night  fireside  chat 
to  the  nation.  "They  were  not  the  hands  of 
an  alien  invader,"  he  reminded,  "and  re- 
gardless of  the  power  behind  them,  they 
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were  hands  we  should  be  gripping  in 
brotherhood  but  could  not"  Thus  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  Philippines  is  involved  in 
civil  war  and  the  hand  of  each  Filipino  is 
raised  against  that  of  his  brother  Filipino. 
How  sad!  How  tragic!  How  useless! 

Hands  Doubly  Red 

These  hands,  so  cruel,  are  red  hands,  not 
just  red  with  blood,  but  hands  backed  up 
with  weapons,  wealth  and  words  by  Red 
communism.  Mifsguided  and  misinformed 
outlaws  known  as  Huks.  A  dissident  army 
formed  at  first  by  a  disgruntled  and  dis- 
satisfied politician,  a  Filipino  Robin  Hood, 
a  villainous  hero  like  America's  Jesse 
James-  But  this  army  of  the  people  for 
freedom  in  the  PhiJippines,  called  properly 
the  Hukbatahaps  in  native  dialect,  has  now 
become  the  seedbed  for  the  Red  hordes  of 
communism.  They  spread  leaflets  and 
posters  attacking  the  government,  refer- 
ring to  them  as  tools  of  the  imperialists 
from  America.  They  also  spread  the  vir- 
tues of  the  communistic  rule  and  in  conclu- 
sion sign  themselves,  "Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Philip- 
pines." 

The  government  has  not  been  asleep  to 
their  activities  and  has  weakly  tried  to 
hold  back  the  Red  waves,  but  the  Huk 
methods  are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  this 
land  of  much  brush,  rocks  and  tall  waving 
grass*  The  enemy  has  ever  held  the  ad- 
vantage in  knowing  the  land  and  its  hid- 
ing places  and  in  being  able  to  establish 
ambuscades.  Then  too  the  unsettled  eco- 
nomic conditions  here  have  made  it  easy 
to  persuade  the  common  folk  to  the  Huk 
way  of  thinking.  Finally,  it  is  reported^  not 
all  the  army  and  police  are  100  per  cent 
against  the  Huks  and  100  per  cent  for  the 
government.  Thus  loopholes  are  present, 
affording  channels  of  information  and  pro- 
viding means  for  rapid  attack  and  escape 
for  the  Huks. 


Ctoe  step  to  overcome  the  police  and 
army  shortage  has  been  the  establishing 
of  local  temporary  police,  called  TP's. 
These  have  helped,  but  also  they  have 
caused  additional  headaches.  Given  too 
much  power  these  green  and  untrained 
men  with  guns  often  go  "berserk"  and  beat 
up  aJid  shoot  any  who  cross  them  or  whom 
they  might  have  previously  considered  ene- 
mies. They  too  often  will  accost  someone 
against  whom  they  hold  a  grudge,  taunt 
him  into  violence  or  hard  words  and  then 
either  shoot  him  or  beat  him  until,  often, 
he  dies  afterward. 

The  most  notorious  incident  involving 
the  TP's  was  the  charge  made  by  Senator 
Pablo  Angeles  David  that  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  April  6,  1950,  eighty  residents 
of  barrio  MaJiwalo,  town  of  BacoJor,  prov- 
ince of  Pampanga,  were  massacred  by 
the  temporary  police  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  their  commander  while  he  was 
praying  in  church  about  a  week  previous- 
ly. The  next  day  after  the  massacre  the 
TP's  were  reported  to  have  returned  and 
burned  barrio  Maliwalo  to  the  ground. 
Governor  Jose  B.  Lingad,  of  the  province 
of  Pampanga,  vigorously  denied  the 
charge,  but  Senator  David  demanded  an 
investigation  and  got  it.  A  group  of  sena- 
tors visited  the  scene  and  found  Maliwalo 
burned  to  the  ground  and  a  lot  of  the  for- 
mer male  residents  missing.  Where  were 
they?  "Massacred,"  said  the  survivors, 
"No,"  said  the  TP's  and  constabulary  offi- 
cers. Then  where  were  tiiey?  They  haven't 
been  seen  to  this  day* 

If  one  Innocent  civilian  died  in  this  mas- 
sacre it  is  still  wrong  and  explains  why  peo- 
ple don't  support  the  government  100  per 
cent.  With  this  also  are  the  facts  that  the 
TP*s  and  Philippine  Constabulary  (a  group 
hke  United  States  National  Guard  and  State 
Police)  visit  from  house  to  house  and  force 
from  the  people  as  "protection"  pay,  rice» 
money  and  entertainment;  if  they  refuse 
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to  pay,  many  strange  things  happen,  so 
f^ar  drives  the  people  to  pay  whether  able 
or  not.  At  sundown  these  same  people  often 
find  the  Huks  doing  house-to-house  work 
for  food,  clothing  and  money,  or  else  ,  .  . 
thus  the  slogan;  "The  PC  rules  by  day 
and  the  Huks  by  night,"  at  the  poor  peo- 
ples* expense. 

Government  Shortcomings 

Of  course  the  government  has  been  busy; 
being  untried  and  inexperienced  it  has  had 
economic  troubles,  labor  problems,  finan- 
cial ills,  low  wages  and  high  living,  too 
much  crime,  graft,  and  the  Huks,  All  this 
and  a  serious  lack  of  capable  public  serv- 
ants to  properly  handle  such  things- 
National  leaders,  who  should  have  been 
busy  solving  the  ills  of  the  country  in  a 
unified  way,  have  instead  spent  much  time 
hurling  accusations  back  and  forth  like 
little  boys  throwing  stones<  For  example, 
at  a  recent  banquet  held  by  the  Lions' 
Club,  the  president  of  the  Philippines,  a 
leading  senator  and  the  defeated  rival  of 
the  president  in  the  recent  elections  were 
present  as  the  speakers  of  the  night.  Few 
expected  the  fireworks  that  followed.  First 
the  senator  spoke  for  well  over  an  hour 
lambasting  the  president  and  his  family* 
He  accused  the  president  of  being  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  graft  in  the  Philippine 
government. 

Then  came  the  defeated  candidate  of  the 
past  elections,  a  bitter  rival  of  the  presi- 
dent at  all  times.  He,  a  more  tactful  man, 
as  the  newspapers  put  it,  slapped  the 
president  right  and  left,  but  with  **the  vel- 
vet glove"  of  a  tactful  diplomat.  One  state- 
ment with  the  glove  off  was  "this  govern- 
ment is  run  worse  than  heir\ 

Finally,  after  two  hours  and  a  half  of 
roasting,  the  president's  turn  came  and  he 
opened  with  an  angry  broken  voice  chal- 
lenging anyone  to  prove  that  he  or  any  of 
his  family  profited  in  any  way  even  one 


centavo  from  crooked  deals.  He  said:  "I'll 
give  them  my  life  if  they  can  prove  it.**  At 
this  point  the  senator  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  loudly  accepted  the  challenge*  The 
president  then  admitted  he  was  weak  and 
asked  the  people  to  hold  him  up^  and  a  hec- 
tic night  ended  with  the  Filipino  dignitar- 
ies who  attended  the  15  to  50  peso-a-plate 
dinner  wondering  what  the  American  offi- 
cials and  diplomats  thought- 

A  few  days  before,  the  president  had 
been  at  loggerheads  with  the  speaker  of 
the  House  over  some  statement  he  made 
regarding  that  person's  conduct  and  lan- 
guage. The  speaker  then  squared  accounts 
by  adjourning  the  House  without  acting  on 
the  important  legislation  which  the  presi- 
dent had  said  were  ''must"  bills.  How  true 
the  saying  of  the  wise  man  Solomon: 
"Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a 
child/*— Ecclesiastes  10:16, 

The  president  here  has  indeed  had  a 
rough  row  to  hoe  with  a  *'smelly"  victory 
at  the  last  elections,  with  little  co-operation 
from  his  legislature  and  all  the  country's 
problems,  big  and  little*  As  a  result,  he  has 
constantly  begged  for  more  power,  only  to 
get  less.  Then  when  the  Korean  war  broke 
he  declared  that  now  he  must  act,  power 
or  not,  and,  as  he  puts  it,  "I  will  Eict  now 
power  or  no  and  let  the  Supreme  Court 
test  my  acts  later/' 

Government  Inability  to  Combat  Huks 

Now  the  president  and  the  politicians 
are  too  busy  concentrating  on  this  new 
Huk  horror  to  remember  to  throw  mud  at 
each  other,  and  the  nation*s  plight  seems 
so  sad  that  all  have  momentarily  forgot- 
ten their  hates  and  dislikes  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem  which  they  fear  might 
next  take  themselves  Or  their  loved  ones 
into  its  bloody  clutches. 

Though  the  president  admits  they  have 
not  enough  army  or  funds  to  fight  the 
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Huks  with  government  forces,  still  they 
have  subtracted  from  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion some  5,000  of  the  nation's  finest  sol- 
diers to  be  sent  to  Korea  as  the  Philip- 
pines^ contribution  to  the  United  Nations' 
war  on  communism;  meanwhile  the  Red 
wave  threatens  to  wash  the  sandy  founda- 
tion completely  from  under  the  tottering 
government  at  home.  On  August  30,  in  one 
of  his  Wednesday  night  fireside  chats,  the 
president  called  to  the  people*  A  weak  piti- 
ful call,  a  call  of  desperation,  of  one  giving 
Up  and  crawling  out  from  under  the  load  as 
much  as  possible  to  let  it  settle  on  the 
shoulders  of  others* 

"1  call  on  you,"  he  said,  "to  protect  those 
things  which  are  above  government*  Your 
homes,  your  families,  the  schools^  the  hos- 
pitals, the  churches  in  which  you  worship 
,  -  .  Form  yourselves  into  battalions  of 
peace  •  .  .  Take  over  the  civilian  guards 
*  .  *  Our  government  is  poor  .  ,  ,  Name 
your  own  men  to  disperse  the  enemy," 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  the  failure  of 
this  desperate  move  was  acknowledged  and 
the  plan  abandoned.  A  United  Press  dis- 
patch of  September  23  reported:  "Presi- 
dent Elpidio  Quirino  today  ordered  the  dis- 
solution of  all  semi-official  police  forces, 
such  as  the  Civilian  Guards,  temporary 
police  units  and  civilian  volunteers  re- 
cruited by  the  army.  Mr,  Quirino  said  the 
semi-official  police  forces  had  gained  'an 
unsavory  reputation  because  of  abuses  and 
the  people  are  more  scared  of  them  than 
of  the  Huks\  From  now  on,  the  president 
said,  enforcement  of  law  and  order  would 
be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  constabulary  and  the  regular 
municipal  police." 

This  makes  one  recall  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  ''We  looked  for  peace,  but  no  good 
came;  and  for  a  time  of  health,  and  behold 
trouble!"  (Jeremiah  8: 15)  Everywhere 
the  prophecies  stare  one  in  the  face:  'dis- 


tress and  perplexity/  'each  man's  hand 
E^ainstTiis  neighbor/  'men  shall  hate  one 
another/  'in  the  last  days  dangerous  times 
shall  come/  *the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly/ 

Nineteen  million  people  are  lost,  con- 
fused,  worried,  scared  to  death.  Where  shall 
they  turn  for  an  answer?  Where  can  they 
find  what  to  do?  Who  will  tell  them  what 
to  do?  Where  can  they  find  a  solid  hope? 

The  government  admits  its  inability  to 
handle  the  matter.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  here  for  centuries  and 
has  given  nothing  but  a  superstitious  blind 
faith  in  miracles  and  innumerable  man- 
made  gruesome  saints  of  wood,  clay  and 
stone.  Countless  medals  hung  uselessly 
around  the  necks^pf  the  innocent  have  pre- 
vented nothing.  A  host  of  imaginEuy  'Vir- 
gins" of  this  and  that  and  "Our  Lady  So- 
and-So"  have  accomplished  nothing,  but 
added  to  the  confusion  and  ignorance 
which  is  partly  responsible  for  the  megs. 

In  the  midst  of  this  whirlpool  of  perplex- 
ity and  distress  and  despite  the  hysteria 
that  grips  the  majority  of  this  Catholic 
country,  there  is  seen  one  group  who  know 
no  fear,  a  group  that,  though  small  in  num- 
bers, are  abundant  in  faith  and  good 
works,  a  group  that  devote  their  time  to 
preaching  and  teaching  a  message  of  com* 
fort  to  all  who  desire  to  hear.  They  are 
faithful  witnesses  of  Jehovah.  Tirelessly 
they  go  from  house  to  house  and  publicly 
with  a  tried  and  proved  answer  to  every 
problem  that  faces  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, an  answer  based  solely  on  the  Bible. 
They  know  the  cause.  They  know  the  rem- 
edy. They  can  show  you  how  to  apply  it. 

Free  from  religious  traditions  and  com- 
munistic Red  religion,  they  carry  to  the 
people  a  real  message  of  hope,  the  good 
news  of  God's  kingdom  now  ^established  in 
the  heavens.  Soon  that  kingdom  will  rid 
the  earth  of  all  horrors,  of  ambushes  and 
massacres,  and  of  everything  that  harms. 
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Why  the  Modern  Trend 
Toward  Organic  Farming? 

t^TT^EEDING  the  land'*  iS  an  expression 
X^  which  may  seem  to  be  just  a  little 
in  reverse  to  most  city  people  who  gener- 
ally think  of  the  land  only  in  terms  of  its 
feeding  them,  But  the  farmer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  have  the  land  feed  man,  knows 
only  too  welJ  that  his  land  cannot  continue 
to  do  so  unless,  in  some  form  or  another, 
he  replaces  the  elements  which  the  crops 
take  from  the  gi-ound. 

The  great  Creator,  Jehovah  God,  in  de- 
signing nature  arranged  for  tlie  formation 
of  soil  in  the  iirst  pJace  by  the  action  of 
sun,  wind,  rain  and  changes  in  tempera- 
ture of  rocks,  as  well  as  resultant  chemical 
reactions.  He  instituted  a  practical  cycle 
whereby  all  the  elements  thsit  were  taken 
from  the  soil  were  returned  to  it;  thus  the 
land  continued  to  be  fed  so  that  it  could 
keep  on  feeding  man  and  beast,  and  noth- 
ing was  wasted.  Leaves,  grasses  and  roots 
dry  and  decay,  furnishing  the  elements  for 
plants  to  grow  more  roots,  leaves  and 
grass.  Plants  are  consumed  by  man  and 
beast  and  the  elements  contained  in  them 
are  returned  to  the  land  as  manure. 

To  aid  in  this  practical  cycle  the  Crea- 
tor placed  myriads  of  microorganisms  in 
the  soil:  bacteria,  molds,  fungi,  yeasts,  pro- 
tozoa and  algae.  About  1,000  different 
kinds  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  by 
modem  bacteriologists  who  tell  us  that  90 
X>er  cent  of  these  are  beneficial  and  ten 
per  cent  harmful  Among  the  beneficial 
kinds  are  the  penicilUum  variety,  which 


war  on  the  harmful  types.  As  many  as  a 
billion  bacteria  are  found  in  a  single  ounce 
of  fertile  soiL 

Especially  valuable,  and  most  vital  to 
trees  in  particular,  are  the  fungi  known  as 
the  mycorhizas.  Clinging  to  the  iXKjtSj  they 
act  as  a  bridge  between  the  soil  and  the 
plant  sap.  Eventually  the  plant  absorbs  the 
myoorhizas  themselves. 

The  lowly  earthworms  also  help  in  the 
process  of  feeding  the  soil.  By  eating  plant 
remains  and  by  ingesting  soil  they  not  only 
cause  valuable  chemical  changes  to  take 
place  in  the  soil  but  also  aerate  it,  thus 
making  available  oxygen,  which  is  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  biologic  life  of  the  soil. 
For  this  reason  they  have  been  termed 
"nature's  plow",  and  by  Aristotle  **the  in- 
testines of  the  soil".  According  to  Darwin, 
who  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  them, 
worms  are  indispensable  to  vegetation. 
Worms  will  pass  through  their  bodies  as 
much  as  ten  tons  of  soil  per  acre  in  a  year, 
and  in  a  fertile  field  well  populated  with 
worms  they  will  produce  an  inch  of  topsoil 
every  five  years.  They  also  destroy  the 
larvae  of  many  injurious  insects. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  thunder- 
storms aid  in  feeding  the  soih  How  so? 
Lightning  discharges  unite  oxygen  with 
nitrogen  to  form  oxides  of  nitrogen  which 
are  then  washed  into  the  soil  by  rain  and 
snow.  And,  of  course,  there  are  the  all* 
important  factors  of  sunshine  and  rain; 
the  sun  providing  warmth  and  valuable 
rays  while  the  rain  provides  both  mois- 
ture and  oxygen  so  essential  to  plant  roots 
and  the  microorganisms  of  the  soil. 
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By  reason  of  this  divinely  ordained  nat- 
ural cycle  we  have  our  grassy  plains,  our 
shrub-  and  tree-covered  hills  and  our  dense 
forests.  And  though  this  process  has  been 
going  on  for  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of 
years,  yet,  left  to  itself,  the  soil  has  not 
been  impoverished.  On  the  contrary,  such 
"virgin  soil"  has  a  fertility  that  can  supply 
man  with  food  for  many  years.  Truly  God 
"nriade  everything  beautiful' *. 

Man's  Use  of  Fertilizers 

Thousands  of  years  ago  man  observed 
that  animal  waste  was  good  for  plants. 
Time  and  again  his  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  brought  to  our  attention  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
or  parables  of  Christ  Jesus  we  find  this 
knowledge  emphasized  in  a  lesson  on  farm- 
ing by  way  of  example.  A  fig  tree  that  had 
not  borne  fruit  for  three  years  was  to  be 
cut  down  by  its  owner.  However,  his  hired 
man  objected,  saying,  "Master,  let  it  alone 
also  this  year,  until  I  dig  around  it  and 
put  on  manure;  and  if  then  it  produces 
fruit  in  the  future,  well  and  good;  but  if 
not,  you  shall  cut  it  down." — Luke  13:8, 9^ 
New  World  Trans, 

As  far  back  as  the  third  century  B,C,, 
Greeks,  Chinese  and  others  knew  that 
plowing  under  certain  legumes  helped  the 
following  crops.  The  use  of  lime  and  wood 
ashes  goes  back  to  ancient  times,  A  tenth- 
century  Arab  treatise  on  the  subject  lists 
a  number  of  fertilizers,  including  blood, 
observing  that  human  blood  was  best.  Old 
also  is  the  use  of  bones, 
waste  wool,  etc.  When 
the  Pilgrims  came  to 
America  they  learned 
from  the  Indians  to  put 
a  small  fish  in  each  hill 
of  com  they  planted,  to 
insure  a  good  crop. 

In  the  second  quar- 
ter  of   the    19th   cen- 


tury Europe's  foremost  chemist,  Liebig, 
discovered  that  "mineral  and  organic 
worlds  were  composed  of  the  same  chem- 
ical elements".  From  crude  experiments 
he  concluded  that  humus  was  worthless 
and  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  sup- 
ply the  soil  with  the  four  chemical  ele- 
ments calcium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium,  and  it  could  continue  to  feed 
man  and  beast-  Today ^  in  the  United  States 
alone,  farmers  spend  upward  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South 
alone  accounting  for  about  half  of  this. 

Not  all  farmers,  however^  accepted  this 
chemical  theory  known  as  the  NPK  formu- 
la (N— nitrogen;  P= phosphorus;  K= po- 
tassium— from  kainite).  According  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  practical  men 
in  Great  Britain  were  skeptical  from  the 
start,  maintaining  that  stable  manure  was 
more  effective  than  artificial  fertilizers. 
Time  bore  out  the  correctness  of  their  posi- 
tion, as  plants  responded  less  and  less  to 
commercial  fertilizers  as  the  years  went 
by  but  showed  no  such  falling  off  when 
supplied  with  organic  fertilizers,  also  suf- 
fering less  from  seasonable  factors. 

Today  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
gardeners  and  farmers  are  turning  from 
so-called  * 'scientific''  to  "organic"  methods. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  trend  are  as 

follows. 

Organic  V8.  Commercial  Fertilizers 

First:  Commercial  fertilizers  are  large- 
ly water-soluble.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  much 
of  th^ir  value  is  bound 
to  be  leached  from  the 
soil  by  rain.  Rain  can- 
not wash  away  the  val- 
uable elements  con- 
tained in  organic  mate- 
rials. On  the  contrary,  it 
helps  the  process  where- 
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by  these  are  made  available  for  plants. 

Second:  Commercial  fertilizers  tend  tb 
make  the  soil  heavy  and  to  pack  it,  there- 
by depriving  nature's  biologic  laboratory, 
the  microorganisms  and  the  worms,  of 
vital  oxygen  and  moisture.  Use  of  organic 
elements  aids  in  supplying  these  indispen- 
sable factors. 

Third:  Use  of  chemical  fertilizers  en- 
courages the  washing  away  of  topsoil,  or 
erosion.  Organic  elements  help  to  minimize 
this  Joss,  a  Joss  wJilch  amounts  to  mare 
than  three  billion  tons  of  soil  annually  in 
the  United  States. 

Fourth:  Commercial  fertilizers  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  biologic  life  of 
the  soil,  the  worms,  the  bacteria,  fungi, 
and  especially  the  mycorhizas,  which  are 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  sin- 
gle factor  in  plant  life.  It  seems  that  the 
strong  salts  and  acids  in  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers destroy  these.  On  the  other  hand,  **or- 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil,"  according  to 
8oih  and  Men  (1938  Yearbook,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture) ,  '*may  be  consid- 
ered our  most  valuable  national  resource'* 
because  of  the  food  it  furnishes  to  nature^s 
bacterial  **wrecking  crews'*. 

Fifth:  Chemists  of  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury knew  of  only  four  elements  in  the  hu- 
man body  (aside  from  those  found  in  wa- 
ter: oxygen  and  hydrogen),  namely  cal- 
cium, nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
and  so  concluded  that  only  these  needed  to 
be  added  to  the  soil  Today,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  authority;  *'One 
by  one  new  elements  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  those  known  to  be  necessary  for 
plant  growth  and  health.  Some  of  these  ele- 
ments are  needed  in  only  a  few  parts  per 
million  of  soil,  yet  without  this  trace, 
plants — and  animals  ^Iso— suffer  serious 
diseases.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  of  modern  research*  in  plant  and 
animal  nutrition  .  .  .  It  is  now  generally 
admitted   that   for   normal    development 


plants  require  the  following  elements  in 
suitable  coeipounds:  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  iron,  man- 
ganese, boron,  copper,  and  zinc/^  To  which 
others  add  barium,  cobalt,  lead,  aluminum, 
etc* 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial fertilizers  ignore  the  need  of  these 
secondary  elements,  but,  "The  commercial 
fertilizers  applied  to  obtain  larger  yields 
are  for  the  most  part  pure  salts,  which 
through  the  phenomenon  of  base  exchange 
tend  to  displace  the  secondary  elements  in 
the  soil  and  cause  them  to  be  used  by  grow- 
ing  crops  or  carried  away  in  drainage  wa- 
ter. These  commercial  fertilizers  are  dif- 
ferent from  farm  manure  in  that  they  do 
not  ordinarily  contain  enough  of  the  secon- 
dary elements  to  be  of  any  significance- 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  some 
small  part  of  the  increased  yield  following 
the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
due  to  the  increased  availability  of  the 
secondary  elements  than  entirely  to  the 
[NPK]  applied."  Which,  incidentally,  ex- 
plains why  commercial  fertilizers  decrease 
in  effectiveness  as  the  years  go  by. 

Supplying  the  Trace  Elements 

Nor  would  the  problem  be  solved  as  easi- 
ly as  it  may  seem  merely  by  adding  the 
lacking  elements.  What  elements  are  lack- 
ing? Can  we  be  certain  that  we  have  dis- 
covered all  of  them?  Liebig,  bsiek  227  1830- 
40,  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  add 
only  four.  Now  we  know  of  several  addi- 
tional ones,  and  a  century  from  now  we 
may  know  of  many  more. 

Also,  note  how  delicate  is  the  matter 
of  supplying  these  secondary  elements; 
"Boron  .  ,  .  is  unique  among  the  chemical 
elements  in  that  very  small  quantities  are 
necessary  for  the  normal  growth  of  many 
if  not  all  plants,  and  only  slightly  higher 
concentrations  cause  injury  .  ,  .  The  actual 
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quantity  of  boron  that  must  be  supplied 
varies  with  the  method  of  application,  the 
season,  the  soil,  the  source  of  the  boron 
and  the  crop.  However,  the  quantity  should 
be  small.  Considerable  damage  to  citrus 
crops  in  California  was  caused  by  irriga- 
tion water  containing  more  than  one-half 
part  [of  boron]  per  million  [parts  of  wa- 
ter].*' Regarding  other  elements  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  plants  in  water 
solution  absolutely  required  four  parts  per 
million  for  plant  growth;  but  an  increase 
to  20  parts  per  million  had  fatal  results  to 
many  of  the  plants. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  same  author- 
ity states:  "While  the  continuous  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  tends  to  deplete  the  es- 
sential elements  not  supplied  to  the  soil, 
the  use  of  stable  manure,  leafmold,  and 
wood  ashes  and  peat  tends  to  conserve 
them.  On  dairy  farms,  a  large  part  of  all 
elements  is  returned  to  the  soil  .  .  .  leaf 
litter,  leafmold,  and  wood  ashes  contain 
many  of  the  elements  taken  from  the 
forest  soil  in  proportions  desirable  for  the 
nourishment  of  tie  trees  * .  ,  The  undesir- 
able ones  have  largely  been  eliminated. 
Further,  the  secondary  elements  in  leaf- 
moid,  particularly  manganese,  are  in  a 
very  available  form," 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Professor 
Selman  A.  Waksman  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, who  isolated  streptomycin.  Says  he: 
"Plant  deficiency  diseases  are  usually  less 
severe  In  soil  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter,  not  only  because  of  the  increased 
vigor  of  the  plants  but  also  because  of  the 
antagonistic  eifects  of  the  various  soil 
microorganisms  which  become  more  active 
in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  organic 
matter/'  All  of  which  seems  to  support  the 
claim  that  the  ever-increasing  incidence  of 
plant  diseases  and  pests  is  caused  by  the 
replacement  of  organic  fertilizers  with 
commercial  ones. 


What  to  Do  About  it? 

But  what  can  the  gardener  and  especially 
the  fanner  do  about  it?  Cuxumstances 
may  indicate  a  gradual  change  from  the 
chemical  to  the  organic  system*  Neither 
does  it  at  all  follow  that  in  every  case  it 
is  practical  or  best  to  dispense  with  chem- 
ical fertilizers  entirely.  Ability  to  obtain 
ground  (powdered)  rock,  basic  slag,  sew- 
age sludge,  muck  or  peat  would  greatly  in- 
fluence the  extent  and  rapidity  of  one's 
changeover. 

While  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  stable 
manure,  very  few  farmers  have  adequate 
supplies  of  this  product,  nor  can  they  af- 
ford to  have  it  shipped  from  far-away 
stockyards.  (Incidentally,  let  it  be  observed 
that  due  to  improper  handling  of  this 
product  most  farmers  derive  only  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  'potential 
value-)  But  let  none  despise  the  small 
things,  leaves,  sawdust,  weeds,  wood  ashes, 
cornstalks,  garbage,  etc.  None  of  these 
should  be  burned  but  be  used  in  making 
organic  fertilizer,  humus,  via  the  compost 
pile. 

And  then  there  is  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  organic  material,  green  meinure 
— the  legumes,  such  as  hairy  vetch^  the 
clovers  and  alfalfa,  and  such  grains  as  mil- 
let and  rye,  termed  "the  most  Important 
source  of  humus  in  Western  agriculture". 
If  the  soil  is  too  worn  out,  a  little  stable 
manure  or  chemical  fertili^ier,  if  compost- 
ed material  is  not  available,  will  help  to 
give  these  a  start  and  then  they  will  do 
the  rest  Plowing  these  crops  in  has  been 
known  to  improve  the  following  crop  any- 
where from  10  to  upward  of  100  per  cent. 
Often  a  like  improvement  was  noted  the 
second  year  after,  and  even  crops  planted 
the  third  and  fourth  years  benefited. 
Where  immediate  returns  are  imperative, 
such  crops  are  raised  from  pasture  or  hay 
and  the  stubble  and  roots  then  plowed  un- 
der. Even  this  has  resulted  in  as  much  as 
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a  40  per  cent  increaie  in  the  following 
year's  crop  of  com,  wheat  or  potatoes. 

The  Commercial  Fertilizer  Racket 

From  all  the  foregoing  we  can  see  that 
Liebig  and  his  associate  chemists  of  the 
early  19th  century  who  discarded  humus 
and  concluded  that  the  three  elements 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  (lime, 
supplying  calcium,  having  been  used  previ- 
ously) would  serve  better  were  sadly  mis- 
taken. The  chemical  industry  has  profited 
and  the  farmers  have  suffered  from  thus 
departing  from  God's  laws  and  ignoring 
his  forces  in  nature.  To  what  extent  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  large  crops,  are  being 
robbed  by  the  fertilizer  industry  was 
brought  out  in  a  letter  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Becord  ot  April  25,  1950, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

'Trior  to  1925,  only  one-third  of  the 
nitrogen  in  fertilizers  was  derived  from 
water-soluble  sources — such  as  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulfate  of  ammonia  *  .  -  The  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  was 
derived  from  organic  sources,  such  as  dried 
blood,  fish  scrap,  animal  tankage  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  •  *  .  Federal  and  State  agron- 
omists recommended  these  proportions^ 
and  believed  that  one-third  of  the  nitrogen 
from  quickly  soluble  sources  was  as  much 
as  the  plant  could  take  up  before  some  of 
it  was  washed  in  the  soil  water  beyond  the 
reach  of  plant  roots, 

*'[Then]  a  few  fertilizer  manufacturers 
acquired  control  of  the  phosphate  market 
.  .  -  and  soon  after  that  they  compelled 
other  manufacturers  to  increase  the  water- 
soluble  nitrogen  content  of  the  fertilizer 
to  65  per  cent,  and  reduce  the  organic  con- 
tent to  35  per  cent.  The  farmers  com- 
plained about  this  radical  formula  change, 
and  soon  thereafter^  the  State  laws  were 
amended  [to  permit]  the  manufacturers 
to  increase  the  total  nitrogen  content  of 


all  fertilizers  21  per  cent,  to  take  source 
tags  off  fertilizer  bags,  and  to  use  almost 
unlimited  proportions  bf  cheap  water- 
soluble  sources  of  nitrogen  without  letting 
the  farmers  know  that  this  was  being  done. 
The  radical  reduction  in  the  organic  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  fertilizers  forced  the 
farmer  to  use  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
fertilizer  per  acre  in  order  to  get  enough 
organic  nitrogen  to  feed  his  crop  to  ma- 
turity, and  this  increased  the  farmer's  na- 
tional fertilizer  bill  $250,000,000. 

''The  record  shows  that  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  was  indicted  and 
fined  $9,000  in  a  Federal  court  in  North 
Carolina  for  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  and  for  having  exercised 
an  undue  influence  on  State  lawmakers, 
and  law-enforcement  officials,  and  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  has  recently  heen 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  inter- 
ests have  been  subsidizing  the  research 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry/' 
A  $9,000  fine  for  robbing  the  farmers  of  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  annually! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sab- 
bath year  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law 
was  in  effect  a  means  for  supplying  or- 
ganic materials  to  the  soil  They  were 
commanded  to  sow  and  reap  for  six  years, 
but  in  the  seventh  year  "thou  shalt  neither 
sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard< 
That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord 
of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap". 
(Leviticus  25:3-5)  Plowing  under  the  fal- 
lowing year  what  thus  grew  by  itself 
served  in  effect  as  a  cover  crop  or  green 
manure,  furnishing  excellent  organic  ele- 
ments for  the  soil. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  This^ 
question  not  only  affects  farm  land,  plants 
and  pivfits,  but  also  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals  and  the  people  who  eat  such  products. 
Just  how  far  reaching  these  effects  can  be 
we  leave  for  a  subsequent  article  to  telL 
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^  Villager 
to  Tou>n 


in  Indra 

4<;i^AN  you  read  English?"  I  asked.  The 
V^man  understCK)d  what  I  said,  though 
his  knowledge  of  that  language  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  In  his  own  native  tongue 
he  replied:  **If  I  could,  I  would  not  be  like 
this.  I  would  be  wearing  clothes  like  yours, 
and  earning  thirty  rupees  a  day/* 

He  was  just  an  ordinary  Indian  laborer, 
working  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Bombay,  His 
native  place  was  a  village  out  in  the  great 
expanse  of  rural  India,  and  at  quite  an 
early  age  he  had  ambitions  to  get  away 
from  the  poverty  of  village  life  and  strike 
out  for  a  job  in  the  city.  He  had  been  told 
that  men  could  earn  as  much  as  two  and 
three  rupees  a  day  in  the  city,  and  live  in 
a  proper  house.  Life  was  so  much  better 
in  the  cities,  he  thought.  Why,  they  even 
had  water  supplied  to  the  houses  in  pipes, 
and  electric  lights,  and  there  were  street 
cars  and  buses  running  all  over  the  place, 
and  cinemas,  and  shops;  besides  all  this 
there  were  schools  where  he  would  be  able 
to  have  his  children  educated.  Surely  there 
was  no  comparison  to  village  life.  ''I  want 
to  go  to  Bombay,"  thought  he,  "I  shall  be 
happier  there." 

So  he  went*  He  had  a  friend  with  whom 
he  could  stay  until  he  found  a  job.  His 
friend  worked  in  a  cotton  mill,  so  he  would 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment. After  several  interviews  with  vari- 
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ous  petty  supervisors,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  fairly  substantial 
bribe,  he  was  taken  on.  He  was 
soon  earning  more  money  than 
he  ever  could  have  dreamed  of 
in  his  village.  It  cost  him  more 
to  live,  of  course.  But  here  he  was  in  the 
bustling  city  with  life  before  him. 

Rents  were  rather  high.  He  had  to  be 
content  with  a  room  in  a  '"chawl"  not  far 
from  the  mill.  There  were  many  other 
mills  and  many  other  '*chawls"  all  around 
the  neighborhood.  In  fact,  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  so  congested  that  people  seemed 
to  be  living  on  top  of  one  another  like 
rabbits  in  a  pen.  His  particular  **chawl" 
was  a  five-floor,  cement-concrete  building 
having  a  rather  dismally-dark,  spit-bespat- 
tered  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  floors. 
Each  floor  had  a  broad  passageway  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  building,  giv- 
ing access  to  single  rooms  measuring  12 
to  14  feet  square.  There  were  twenty  such 
rooms  on  each  floor,  and  each  room  housed 
an  entire  family.  One  hundred  families,  or 
about  five  hundred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  that  building.  At  the  end  of 
each  passageway  there  is  a  common  wash- 
place  and  toilet  to  serve  the  entire  floor  of 
twenty  families.  The  passageway  also 
serves  as  the  playground  for  the  children, 
where  naked,  toddling  infants  to  teen-agers 
play  and  fight,  laugh  and  scream  and  yell, 
while  the  younger  ones  frequently  make  a 
mess  on  the  floor  rather  than  bother  to  go 
to  the  toilet. 

After  the  quietude  and  spaciousness  of 
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the  village  he  found  the  city  rather  noisy, 
especially  at  night,  with  the  roar  of  street 
traffic  ^  honking  of  motor  horns*  and  gen- 
eral medley  of  city  sounds.  The  atmos- 
phere, too,  was  incredibly  stuffy  and  sul- 
try inside  that  poky  room-  All  cooking  is 
done  on  an  open  charcoal  fire  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  if  there  is  little  breeze 
the  air  soon  becomes  chokingly  thick  with 
the  fumes  of  heated  cooking  oil.  In  fact, 
it  is  so  hot  at  night  that  many  of  the  men- 
folk prefer  sleeping  out  in  the  street  on 
the  sidewalk  on  a  mat.  It  is  much  cooler 
there- 
He  soon  learned  to  adapt  him^lf  to  the 
changed  mode  of  life.  The  first  few  days 
he  nearly  got  killed  by  street  IraiBc,  be- 
cause he  wandered  about  the  roads.  In  the 
village  it  was  safe  to  walk  anywhere;  he 
had  scarcely  been  used  to  roads  of  any 
kind.  It  never  entered  his  mind  to  look  for 
oncoming  traffic  before  crossing  the  road. 
He  traveled  on  the  electric  suburban  rail- 
way and  found  the  third-class  coaches  so 
overcrowded  that  he  had  to  squeeze  him- 
self onto  the  running  board  as  the  train 
moved  off  in  order  to  get  a  ride*  But  after 
a  month  or  two  he  learned  the  ways  of  the 
city,  and  the  old  village  life  seemed  to 
vanish  away  as  a  reJic  of  the  past. 

Was  he  any  happier?  As  the  years  rolled 
by  he  sometimes  reflected  on  the  past.  He 
wondered  whether  he  might  not  after  all 
have  been  happier  in  his  village.  The  city 
was  all  right  for  men  with  a  college  edu- 
cation, who  could  get  jobs  paying  five  or 
six  hundred  or  maybe  a  thousand  rupees 
a  month.  But  it  had  brought  very  little  re- 
lease from  a  life  of  slavelike  drudgery  to 
the  common  man. 

Let  us  have  a  peep  now  into  the  life  of 
the  village  he  had  left  behind.  Could  any- 
thing be  worse?  It  is  truly  a  pathetic  pic- 
ture* Could  you  possibly  live  a  happy,  con- 
tented life  on  a  daily  wage  amounting  to 


jsixt^en  American  cents,  or  about  one  shil- 
ling and  threepence  of  English  money? 
What  would  you  do  if  you  found  yourself 
compelled  to  exist  on  a  wage  which  would 
purchase,  say,  one  frugal  meal  a  day  at  a 
cheap  restaurant,  or  buy  a  packet  of  ten 
razor  blades?  Or,  if  you  are  a  woman,  earn 
a  daily  wage  which  would  buy  two  cakes 
of  common  washing  soap,  or  some  very 
simple  sort  of  undergarment  for  the  baby? 
No  wander  the  kiddies  grow  up  in  naked- 
ness, and  adults  wear  as  little  as  decency 
permits.  And  no  wonder  people  of  all  ages 
grow  up  alongside  their  animals,  and  fre- 
quently under  the  same  roof. 

But  surelj^  this  is  an  exaggeration,  you 
say!  Well,  to  prove  that  it  isn*t,  here  are 
some  figures  published  by  a  government 
authority.  An  Agricultural  Labour  Inquiry 
has  been  set  up  by  the  government  of  In- 
dia, and  its  preJjJninary  findings  have  been 
made  public.  The  purpose  of  the  Inquiry  is 
to  study  the  conditions  of  agricultural  la- 
bor in  India,  and  its  findings  are  based  on 
conditions  that  obtained  during  six  months 
of  last  year.  Their  Inquiry  covers  about 
1,000  villages  in  India.  Here  is  the  picture 
taken  from  a  typical  village; 

It  is  a  village  of  362  families,  with  a 
total  population  of  1,805.  That  means  there 
are  around  five  persons  to  a  family  These 
1,805  men,  women  and  children  enjoy  the 
munificient  income  of  about  Rs323  per 
year  per  family.  Th^t  works  out  at  about 
Rs64,  or  $13,50,  or  something  under  £5 
per  year  for  each  individual  member  of  the 
family  Their  daily  wages,  according  to 
the  report,  average  12  annas  for  men,  and 
6  annas  for  women  and  children,  plus  four 
annas*  worth  of  rice.  That  is  equivalent  to 
about  one  shilling  and  threepence  for  men, 
and  half  that  amount  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, not  per  hour,  mind  you,  but  for  a 
full  day's  toil  in  the  hot,  blisterius  sun. 

This  particular  village  had  366  acres  un- 
der cultivation.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
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laborers  had  no  holdings  of  their  own,  and 
those  who  did  held  on  the  average  about 
two  acres  each.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  hold- 
ings were  below  two  aci^s  each,  while  33 
per  cent  held  between  two  and  three  acres 
of  land.  Naturally  this  small  cultivated 
area  did  not  supply  sufficient  work  for 
everybody  all  the  year  round*  so  they  filled 
in  their  time  and  made  up  their  income  by 
working  casually  as  wood-splitters,  carters, 
cutting  palmyra  palm  leaves,  ptc*  Only  one- 
third  of  the  families  earned  incomes  of 
more  than  Rs  360,  One  rupee  per  day  for 
the  whole  family  of  five! 

What  do  they  live  on?  They  don't,  they 
only  exist!  The  diet,  according  to  the  In- 
quiry, consists  of  about  eleven  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  cereals,  chiefly  rice  and 
ragL  Scarcely  any  vegetables,  pulses,  meat 
or  fish.  And  what  do  they  do  if  they  get 
sick?  Run  to  the  hospital  or  dispensary? 
There  Is  neither  hospital  nor  dispensary  in 
this  particular  (but  typical)  village* 
There's  probably  an  astrologer  or  some 
sort  of  religious  priest  who  has  the  people 
believe  that  by  smearing  a  septic  sore  with 
cow  dung  mixed  with  sonie  other  concoc- 
tion, and  applied  with  a  copious  dose  of  re- 
ligious mantraSj  or  magic  words,  he'll  re- 
cover. 

And  how  many  of  such  unfortunates  are 
there  in  this  subcontinent?  Many,  many 
millions  of  them.  And  even  though  the 
agricultural  laborer  may  represent  the 
lowest  paid,  others  who  are  not  employed 
in  agriculture  are  little  better  off.  There 
is  naturally  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  generation  to  flee  from  the 
village  and  And  employment  in  the  towns, 
but  when  they  get  there  their  condition  is 
relatively  little  better  for  the  majority. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  hope  for  the  vil- 
lager who  wants  to  improve  his  lot  in  life? 
Should  he  run  to  the  towns?  That  is  no 
guarantee  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Quite  obviously  it  is  not  the  place  so  much 


as  the  economic  condition  which  makes 
for  happiness.  Not  alone  the  mill  and  fac- 
tory worker,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  in  India  who  have  sufficient 
education  to  qualify  them  for  jobs  in  city 
offices  aiid  who  have  fled  from  the  village 
to  find  prosperity  in  the  cities,  only  to  find 
themselves  slaves  to  a  social  order  which 
gives  th^m  no  more  happiness  than  their 
primitive  village  could.  Every  day  in  the 
newspapers  are  advertisements  offering 
clerical  jobs  in  city  offices  on  a  pay  of  less 
than  one  hundred  rupees  a  month  ($21-00). 
Many  university  graduates  are  working  on 
less  pay  in  city  offices.  What  hope,  then, 
for  the  average  boy  with  only  conmion 
education? 

Governments  try  to  do  something.  They 
devise  various  schemes  to  improve  labor 
conditions  in  the  cities-  Some  good  is  done. 
But  the  problem  is  so  huge,  and  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  whole  world  are  so 
confused^  that  the  poor  man  finds  hiinself 
the  victim  of  a  "civilization"  which  has 
become  self -destructive.  It  has  created  con- 
ditions which  work  against  itself  and 
which  it  cannot  now  change.  Conditions 
get  worso*  Selfishness  infiltrates  itself  into 
every  department  of  state  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  community.  Social  revolution, 
political  reactionaries,  and  gangster  meth- 
ods are  the  result,  all  adding  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  discontentment  which  they  tty  to 
put  out. 

There  is  a  remedy,  but  it  does  not  lie 
within  the  power  of  men  to  provide^  be- 
cause selfishness  is  ever  dominant  It  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  true  theocratic 
government  of  Jehovah  God.  Not  through 
worldly  religion,  not  through  political  gov- 
ernment, not  through  social  reform 
schemes;  these  are  impractical.  But 
through  the  theocratic  arrangement  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven  will  cause 
to  be  set  up  in  all  the  earth  after  the  old 
Satanic  arrangement  hEis  been  cleared  out. 
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Trapping  Man's  Clothing 


EVER  since  the  time  that 
God  made  coats  Df  skins 
for  the  first  man  and  woman 
there  has  been  no  roam  for 
doubt  as  to  the  legttimacy 
of  wearing  fur  clothing,  though  taking  the  life 
of  some  fur  "bearing  animal  would  be  necessary 
to  make  it  possible.  (Genesis  3:21)  Nor  does 
the  Bible  state  a  set  of  rules  regarding  the  ex- 
act methods  that  must  he  used  to  kill  the  ani- 
mal and  secure  the  valuable  fur.  However,  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  God  tortured 
some  helpless  animal  to  death  to  get  the  skins 
necessary  to  clothe  Adam  and  Eve.  Therefore^ 
it  should  not  be  asking  too  much  to  expect  man^ 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God^  to  ex- 
press some  measure  of  the  divine  attributes  of 
love  and  mercy  while  tracking  down  the  lower 
animals  necessary  for  clothing. 

The  mere  fact  that  societies  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  fur-bearing  animals  exist,  though, 
is  a  blank  admission  that  humanitarian  prin- 
eiples  do  nol  always  accompany  trapping  expe- 
ditions. Such  organizations  make  a  strong  plea 
for  reform  in  present  trapping  methods  to  pre- 
vent long  periods  of  suffering  now  caused  the 
animal  victims. 

Traps  of  A^ony 

The  common  steet  trap  seems  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  the  controversy.  Its  popular  usage  per- 
sists because  it  is  light,  cheap,  fairly  compact 
and  easy  to  conceal  when  set  for  its  prey.  Once 
the  jawe  of  this  trap  have  clamped  the  foot 
of  the  animal  they  are  absolutely  unrelenting. 
The  tough  mink  will  struggle,  writhe  and 
twist  desperately  to  free  itself.  In  cold 
weather  the  lacerated  foot  will  freeze 
but  the  leg  above  the  entrapped  foot 
will  swell  and  continue  to  cause  ex- 
cruciating pain.  The  mink  and 
some  other  animals  will  not 
hesitate  to  gnaw  off  the  pinned 
foot  in  order  to  escape,  and 
occasionally  victims  have  been 
found  caught  by  their  one  re- 
maining foot. 
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To  prevent  the  escape  of  an 
animal  by  this  means,  a  de- 
vice  known  as  the  spring  pole 
trap  was  Invented.  This  con- 
sists of  a  supple  tree  which 
has  been  bent  over  and  its  top,  to  which  the 
trap  has  been  fastened,  hooked  do^vn.  When 
a  trapped  an  imal  then  st  niggle  s  to  free  it- 
self, the  treetop  comes  free  and  swings  back 
Into  the  air  bringing  the  trap  aloft  with  it  and 
leaving  the  poor  entrapped  creature  hanging 
by  one  foot. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  highly  sought  fur 
bearers  is  the  marten,  A  special  trap  is  pre- 
pared for  this  prize.  Bait  is  suspended  visibly 
within  a  hole  in  a  tree.  When  the  marten  puts 
its  head  inside  the  hole  It  becomes  locked  in 
by  steel  spikes.  Sometimes  a  collapsible  shelf 
is  arranged  beneath  the  hole,  designed  to  give 
way  like  a  hangman's  platform  under  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  This  leaves  the  quarry 
suspended  by  its  head  caught  in  the  spikes. 

The  organizations  formed  for  the  protection 
of  the  fur-bearing  creatures  aim  at  the  abolish- 
ing by  law  of  all  such  cruel  methods  of  trap- 
ping. It  is  believed  that  if  public  opinion  can 
be  roused  sufficiently  government  Investigation 
and  subsequent  legislation  will  follow.  Those 
that  oppose  change  from  the  present  methods 
argue  that  no  other  more  practical  trapping 
techniques  have  been  introduced  and  that  wild 
life  is  constantly  subject  to  violent  death,  if 
not  at  the  hands  of  the  trapper,  then  by  the 
merciless  fangs  of  another  animal. 

It    is    obvious    that    considerable    suffering^ 
much  of  it  unnecessary,  has  been  inflicted 
by  brutal  trapping  methods.  But  as   the 
long  course  of  human  history  and  expe- 
rience shows,  misery  and  suffering  in 
numerous  ways  are  destined  to  re 
main  as  long  as  does  this  'pres- 
ent wicked   world'.   No    com- 
plete and  effective  reform  can 
be  hoped  for  short  of  the  di- 
vine  government  that   prom- 
ises to  'satisfy  the  desire  of 
every  living  thing'. 

AWAKE! 


ESCAPING 
the 


THE  late  Justice  Holmes  once  stated  to 
his  law  partner,  *1  like  to  pay  taxes— 
with  them  I  buy  civilizatJon,"  In  striking 
contrast  to  that  altruistic  observation  is 
the  retort  by  the  late  X  P.  Morgan  to  the 
eifect  that  '*if  the  government  does  not 
know  how  to  collect  taxes,  a  man  is  a  fool 
to  pay  them".  For  some  decades  now,  big 
business,  tax  lawyers  and  professional  lob- 
byists have  done  their  best  to  demonstrate 
to  all  that  the  government,  in  fact,  does 
not  know  how  to  collect  taxes.  They  have 
proceeded  along  three  fronts :  by  influenc- 
ing inequitable  tax  legislation,  by  resorting 
to  legal  legerdemain  known  as  "tax  avoid- 
ance*', and  by  out  and  out  palpable  fraud, 
gambling  on  not  getting  caught. 

Big  business  has  always  evinced  a  great 
loathing  for  the  excess  profits  tax,  and 
politicians  have  proved  very  sympathetic 
by  inflicting  this  "hardship"  on  business 
only  in  times  of  di  re  stress  as  during  World 
Wars  I  and  11.  According  to  none  other 
than  presidential  adviser  and  elder  states- 
man Bernard  M.  Baruch,  had  this  tax  been 
retained  it  would  have  brought  from  30  to 
40  billion  dollars  in  revenue  since  the  end 
of  the  war  and  would  have  obviated  the 
need  of  all  deficit  spending.  After  the  Ko- 
rean war  Started,  a  motion  to  restore  this 
tax  was  unanimously  adopted,  but  when 
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the  members  of  Congress  learned  that  pre- 
vious r^tes,  up  to  80  per  cent,  were  again 
to  apply  they  indignantly  threw  out  the 
measure* 

Anotiier  glaring  example  of  political  fis- 
cal policy  favoring  the  big  fellow  is  in  what 
is  known  as  "depletion  exemption",  by 
which  the  industries  involved  are  gaining 
and  the  government  losing  anywhere  from 
a  half  to  a  billion  dollars  annually.  Briefly, 
this  provision  allows  those  engaged  in  ex- 
ploiting natural  resources  such  as  oil,  gas, 
sulphur,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  coal  and 
minerals,  to  charge  all  their  new  equip- 
ment and  expansion  costs  to  current  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  to  deduct  27i  per  cent 
of  their  gross  or  50  per  cent  of  their  net 
earnings  against  depletion  of  their  re- 
sources- 

This  was  a  choice  bit  thrown  to  such 
companies  to  help  wartime  production,  and 
in  view  of  an  ever  dwindling  supply  of  oil, 
etc,  although  the  facts  prove  that  this 
bribe  was  wholly  unnecessary.  Typical  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  provision  is 
the  case  of  an  oil  company  which  cleared 
20  million  over  a  period  of  five  years  and 
instead  of  paying  the  usual  34  per  cent 
corporate  profits  tax,  or  close  to  sevet^  mil- 
lion dollars  over  that  period  of  time,  paid 
only  $80,000. 

Big  Fellows^  Advantages 

Examining  the  tax  structure  in  detail  we 
find  ever  so  many  instances  where  the  big 
fellow  has  the  advantage  over  the  little  one. 
For  one  thing, 
a    business- 
man may  de- 
duct travel  ex- 
penses, may  in- 
clude hotel  and 
eating  expens- 
es away  from 
home,  even  the 
cost  of  lavish 
entertainment 
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— ^parties  thrown  ostensibly  to  dinch  a  deal 
— etc.,  from  his  income;  all  is  considered  as 
legitimate  business  expe/ise.  But  the  white^ 
collared  suburbanite  may  not  deduct  the 
cost  pf  commuting:  b^ck  and  forth  from  his 
place  of  business  even  thot^h  in  some  cas- 
es it  amounts  to  as  much  as  two  dollars  a 
day*  Why  the  discrimination? 

If  a  corporation  moves  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  it  can  deduct  all  the  ex- 
penses involved  from  its  earned  income. 
But  its  employees,  who  may  also  be  forced 
to  move  and  likewise  incur  moving  expens- 
es, cannot  deduct  these  from  their  earned 
income.  Also,  a  corporation  may  establish 
a  school  for  the  training  of  its  employees, 
and  such  is  deductible  as  part  of  business 
expense*  But  a  worker,  professional,  or 
otherwise  employed,  cannot  deduct  any  ex- 
penses he  may  incur  in  educating  himself 
to  better  carry  on  his  trade  or  profession. 

Again,  a  businessman  may  hire  a  stenog- 
rapher for  his  private  seci*etary  so  that  he 
and  his  secretary  may  have  more  time  to 
play  golf*  The  stenographer's  salary  is 
chargeable  against  the  earned  income.  But 
a  widow  who  works  for  a  living,  support- 
ing h^r  children,  may  not  deduct  the  sal- 
ary of  the  maid  or  other  help  that  she  has 
to  employ  so  as  to  free  her  so  that  she 
can  provide  for  her  family. 

No  Wonder  a  modern  tax  authority  ( J,  K. 
Lasser)  wrote;  ''Our  tax  structure  is  a 
crazy  quilt  of  compromise  and  error.  What 
we  need  is  a  complete  rewriting  of  our  In^ 
come  tax  laws  so  that  they  will  carry  out 
the  intention  upon  which  our  whole  tax 
system  is  based:  taxation  fairly  adminis- 
teredj  and  according  to  ability  to  pay/' 

Tax  Avoidance 

While  it  is  thus  seen  that  big  business 
has  been  able  to  obtain  many  favors  from 
political  economists,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  have  things  altogether  its  own  way.  One 
of  its  pet  peeves  is  the  inheritance  tax.  It 


really  does  not  hurt  anybody,  the  one  pay- 
ing it  is  dead,  It  merely  gives  less  of  an 
unearned  estate  to  one's  beneficiaries  than 
they  would  otherwise  receive*  In  spite  of 
all  the  l^gal  arguments  against  it  the 
courts  rule  that  it  is  constitutionaL  Thoiogh 
of  comparatively  recent  origin  as  regards 
the  United  States,  history  shows  that  many 
centuries  before  Christ  ancient  Egypt  had 
an  estate  tax  similar  to  modem  ones,  so 
did  ancient  Greece^  Rome  and  on  into  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  rub — it's  one  tax  that 
cannot  be  shifted  I 

To  beat  the  inheritance  or  estate  tax, 
men  started  giving  their  property  to  their 
child  as  they  got  well  along  in  years,  and 
so  the  government  added  the  "gift  tax*\ 
Since  the  gift  tax  rate  ts  far  less  than  the 
highest  income  tax  rate  or  the  inheritance 
tax  rate,  it  does  offer  an  opportunity  for  a 
measure  of  tax  "avoidance".  To  beat  some 
of  these  tricks  the  law  provided  that  if  a 
man  made  such  gifts  less  than  two  years 
before  his  death  it  was  to  be  considered  as 
made  in  anticipation  of  his  death  and 
therefore  the  full  amount  of  tax  was  to  be 
collected.  However,  the  courts  ruled  that  it 
was  impossible  to  rule  on  the  motil^e  in 
making  such  bequests*  so  it  seems  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  the  gift 
taxes  tlie  same  as  the  inheritance  taxes. 
Since  such  taxes  start  out  with  an  exemp- 
tion of  $100,000,  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
they  do  not  involve  the  average  man. 

The  above  example  well  illustrates  the 
point  that  tax  "avoidance*'  primarily  is 
the  racket  of  the  big  fellows.  They  usually 
rationalize  along  a  line  something  like 
this:  '*Since  government  spending  is 
marked  by  such  corruption  and  profligate 
spending,  the  less  of  my  money  that  it  gets 
the  better  I  will  feel  about  it  aU.*'  Strictly 
speaking^  tax  avoidance  is  not  illega},  as 
one  judge  ruled:  *Tt  is  unfortunate  that 
some  people  of  great  wealth  are  not  willing 
to  bear  their  fair  part  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
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ation,  but  are  willing  to  place  the  burden 
they  should  cany  on  others.  If  they  can 
do  so  Within  the  law,  the  courts  are  power- 
Jess  to  avoid  it."  Concerning  it  one  tax  au- 
thority stated:  "No  one  can  study  the 
story  of  tax  avoidance  .  -  .  without  devel- 
oping profound  misgivings  ajs  to  the  future 
of,  not  only  our^  tax  system,  but  of  our 
civilization." 

Tax  avoidance  got  going  in  a  big  way 
with  the  boom  years  after  the  first  world 
war.  They  so  perfected  their  art  that  with 
the  depression  they  were  able  to  show  such 
paper  losses  that  many  of  the  top  multi- 
millionaires of  the  country  did  not  need  to 
pay  any  taxes  year  after  year.  The  impos- 
ing of  ever  more  taxes  on  the  rich  by 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  spurred  these  fellows 
on  to  exercise  ever  greater  ingenuity  in 
finding  ways  to  avoid  paying  them.  Learn- 
ing of  these  tricks  in  1937  and  finding  that 
they  were  ''so  widespread  and  amazing 
both  in  their  boldness  and  their  ingenuity", 
he  pressed  Congress  to  take  action  to  make 
such  avoidance  impossible.  Although  some 
of  the  worst  evils  were  remedied^  1950  still 
sees  a  bumper  crop  of  tricks  to  avoid  pay- 
ing taxes*  Among  the  more  prominent  ones 
are  the  following. 

The  arrangement  whereby  a  business 
corporation  sells  its  property  to  an  educa-^ 
tional  institution,  and  then  leases  it  back. 
The  educational  institution,  being  tax  free, 
stands  to  profit  by  reason  thereof.  The 
business  corporation  has  the  added  capital 
from  the  sale  of  its  property  and  finds  that 
its  former  tax  bill  goes  far  toward  paying 
the  lease.  Thus  both  educational  institution 
and  business  corporation  profit  to  the  ex- 
act amount  that  the  government  loses  in 
taxes.  This  device  is  scheduled  to  be 
banned  in  pending  tax  legislation. 

Another  trick  is  to  form  charitable  cor- 
porations and  pay  all  profits  into  tiiem, 
but  which  charitable  corporations  never  do 
anything  with  the  money.  Concerning  this 


the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  gays:  "A  dls^ 
turbing  number  of  such  foundations  <  *  . 
appear  to  have  no  other  headquarters  than 
an  office  in  a  law  firm^  to  be  modest  to  the 
point  of  complete  silence  about  any  pro- 
gram for  social  and  pubhc  welfare,  and 
indeed  to  be  making  no  present  contribu- 
tions of  any  sort  from  their  accumulated 
or  accumulating  wealth/'  Charitable  or- 
ganizations seem  to  share  with  religious 
organizations  the  immunity  from  public 
accounting. 

Still  another  means  of  tax  avoidance  is 
that  of  collai^ible  corporations.  Authors, 
producers  and  actors  form  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  moving 
picture*  All  those  involved  get  so  much 
stock  in  the  new  company.  After  the  pic- 
ture is  made,  its  rights  are  sold  and  dis- 
tributed as  so  much  profit  for  the  stock. 
Thus,  instead  of  getting  salaries  upon 
which  there  may  be  as  much  as  SO-odd 
per  cent  tax,  they  merely  make  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  their  stock,  which  is  termed 
capital  gains  and  on  which  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum tax  of  25  per  cent- 
Others  form  multiple  trusts,  some  as 
as  high  as  a  hundred,  and  deposit  their  in- 
come in  them,  thus  making  their  taxes  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  they  would  other- 
wise be.  Shipping  companies  charter  their 
ships  in  small  nearby  countries,  such  as 
Panama,  so  as  to  avoid  high  United  States 
taxes;  others  establish  legal  residence  in 
United  States  possessions  to  escape  taxes. 

Tax  Evasion 

Tax  evasion  is  the  out  and  out  cheating 
of  the  government  of  taxes  due.  It  makes 
the  one  practicing  it  guilty  of  fraud  and 
liable  to  both  severe  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. It  is  a  real  gamble  of  trying  to  out- 
wit the  government  tax  sleuths.  By  how 
many  it  is  being  practiced  or  to  what  ex- 
tent, nobody  knows.  Among  those  caught 
by  the  government  T-men  are  bank 
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presidents  and  owners  of  vast  industrial 
empires,  the  most  famous  of  movie  stars, 
and  even  many  a  tax  official  himself.  In 
fact,  recently  in  New  York  city  a  growp 
of  T-men  were  found  to  be  double-cross- 
ing the  government  and  were  themselves 
sent  to  prison.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
in  spite  of  aJl  the  crimes  that  such  men  as 
Al  Capone  and  Tom  Pendergast  were 
guilty  of,  the  only  way  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  able  to  put  them  behind  the 
bars  was  to  prove  that  they  had  failed  to 
pay  their  income  tax. 

Among  the  various  methods  used  to 
evade  income  tax  are  the  following:  by 
just  failing  to  file  a  tax  return;  by  failing 
to  keep  records;  by^oing  cash  business;  by 
omitting  or  imdei'statiiig  part  of  the  re^ 
ceipts;  by  overstating  expenses  involved, 
some  charging  their  household  expense, 
furs,  piano  and  jewelry  to  business  ex- 
pense, while  others  will  list  more  employ- 
ees than  they  actually  have  and  deduct 
their  supposed  salaries  from  the  gross  in- 
come. However,  occasionally  these  will  run 
foul  of  the  law  as  the  income  tax  investi- 
gator  wonders  why  the  nonexistent  em- 
loyee  did  not  file  an  income  tax  return. 

In  going  after  tax  evasion  Ihe  govern- 
ment has  struck  on  a  very  profitable  enter- 
prise, in  a  recent  year  collecting  34  times 
as  much  as  the  expense  involved  in  check- 
ing incomes,  tax  returns,  etc.  Each  year 
more  and  more  tax  investigators  are  added 
to  the  force  ii'hioh  already  numbers  up- 
ward of  20,000.  They  not  only  check  the 
arithmetic  of  literally  millions  of  tax  re- 
turns but  also  the  amounts  involved.  If 
taxes  seem  small  in  view  of  the  general 
average  for  that  type  of  pi-ofession  or  busi- 
ness, they  check  further  and  often  uncover 
facts  which  prove  tax  evasion.  Or  the  per- 
centage of  profit  may  be  low  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  business  done,  or  the  ex- 
penses listed  too  high.  Then  again  the  net 


profits  listed  may  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  executives'  salaries. 

A  T-man  happened  to  stroll  into  a 
gambling  casino  ami  noted  with  sms^e- 
ment  the  $1,000  bills  involved.  He  got  the 
names  of  the  gamblers  and  the  government 
checked  their  tax  returns.  Result — 200 
million  dollars  were  collected  in  additional 
taxes.  Many  make  that  mistake:  they  re- 
port only  a  small  income  but  want  to  live 
in  the  style  that  their  real  income  permits 
them  to.  So  the  government  gets  suspi- 
cious. Many  tips  ars-  received  by  the 
revenue  department  from  disgruntled  part- 
ners, employees  or  ex-mates.  All  such  are 
followed  up  and  often  with  most  profit- 
able results.  Informers  get  10  per  cent' 
where  convictions  are  obtained. 

Some  tax  evaders  become  conscience- 
stricken  and  send  cheeky  to  the  revenue 
department  to  cover  the  amount  involved. 
Though  often  sent  anonymously  it  would 
be  better  for  such  to  confess.  They  need 
not  fear  to  do  so,  as  the  government  does 
not  penalise  repentant  tax  thieves.  Besides 
that  would  eliminate  the  danger  of  being 
prosecuted  iater  on.  But  tftose  who  wait 
until  the  T-men  have  ferreted  out  their 
irregularity  will  surely  come  to  grief.  The 
penalty  for  tax  evasion  is  $10,000  in  fines 
and  five  years  in  prison  for  each  count. 

The  law  allows  for  many  deductions, 
such  as  up  to  15  per  cent  of  one's  adjusted 
income  for  contributions  to  or  expenses 
incurred  in  religious  or  charitable  causes. 
Ta;ke  advantage  of  alf  such  lawful  pvavi- 
sions,  but  do  not  express  your  disgust  with 
corrupt  and  wasteful  fiscal  policies  of  the 
government  by  resorting  to  dishonesty. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  Heed  the 
counsel  of  God's  Word  to  bear  such  wrongs 
patiently  until  God's  time  to  make  an  end 
of  all  such  injustice.  And  realizing  that 
that  day  of  reckoning  is  drawing  on  apace 
wjJJ  heJp  you  to  do  s.o. — Jarnes  5:1-11; 
Psalm  72:1-4,12-14. 
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Ensnared  by  a  ^agan  3tadonna 


WERE  a  Babylonian  of  forty  centuries 
ago  to  be  resurrected  and  confronted 
with  a  statue  or  picture  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  /'Madonna  and  ChUd",  he  might 
well  rival  Catholic  zeal  in  appreciation. 
But  his  enthusiasm  would  be  thanksgiving 
for  the  present  progress  of  the  worship  of 
his  own  Rhea  and  Nin,  or  the  goddess- 
mother  and  the  child.  In  Babylon  of  old, 
these  names  were  given  to  the  deified 
Semiramis  and  her  husband-son,  Nimrod, 
This  practice  kept  alive  in  Babylon  the 
hero  worship  and  adoration  his  subjects 
had  given  their  king,  Nimrod,  in  his  life. 
Since  he  had  married  his  own  mother,  she, 
in  her  deification,  was  represented  as  the 
"mother  of  the  gods". 

The  two  were  jwrtrayed  together  as  a 
mother  or  madonna  (Rhea)  holding  a 
child  (Nin  or  Ninarod)  in  her  arms.  In  his 
work.  The  Two  Babylons^  Hislop  tells  us 
that  this  mode  of  worship  spread  among 
other  nations  as  they  rose  in  order.  Li 
Greece  the  mother  was  known  as  Aphro- 
dite, in  Rome  as  Venus,  in  Ephesus  as 
Diema,  and  to  the  Egyptians  as  Isis,  As 
far  to  the  west  as  Scandinavia  and  to  the 
east  as  the  Orient,  the  reipreseutations  of 
pagan  madonnas  with  their  infants  have 
been  discovered,  Jesuits  in  Tibet  were  once 
astounded  to  find  figures  of  such  madonna 
worship  so  much  like  their  own  as  to  al- 
most suggest  a  Roman  Catholic  artist. 

On  November  15, 1942,  the  press  report- 
ed that  the  pope  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  right  to  consecrate  the  whole  world  to 
''the  Immaculate  Heart  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary".  In  so  doing  the  pontiff  asked 
that  the  "Blessed  Virgin"  "obtain  peace 
and  complete  freedom  for  the  Holy  (Ilhurch 
of  God;  bring  an  end  to  the  overwhelming 
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flood  of  materialistic  neo- 
paganisTTif'  and  enkindle 
in  the  faithful  the  love 
of  purity,  the  practice  of 
the  C:^nstian  life,  and 
apostolic  i^eal,  so  that  the 
servants  of  God  may  in- 
crease in  merit  and  num- 
ber". We  can  rightfully  ask  then  just  who 
this  one  really  is  to  whom  the  pope  would 
consecrate  the  whole  world. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  wor- 
ship of  goddess-mothers  had  anciently 
spread  among  the  Romans,  Ephesians, 
Greeks,  Egyptians  and  every  people*  In 
The  Tioo  Babylons,  Hislop  specifically 
states,  on  page  82,  that  the  Egyptians  per- 
sisted in  the  service  of  their  goddess,  Isis, 
until  "Christianity"  entered.  Supposedly 
at  the  Nicene  Council  (A,D,  325)  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  swung  over  to  Christian- 
ity, which  it  inaugurated  with  the  de- 
nouncing of  Arius'  teaching  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  God,  This  was  accom- 
plished, says  Hislop,  "not  without  the  help 
of  men  who  gave  distinct  indications  of  a 
desire  to  put  the  creature  on  a  level  with 
the  Creator  >  to  s&t  ttv^  Vvc^-rcyatfefti:  s\fe 
by  side  with  her  Son/'  Hence,  gradually 
throughout  the  fourth-century  Roman  Em- 
pire, which  then  embraced  the  many  pa- 
gan peoples  of  the  various  lands  subject 
to  that  sixth  world  power,  the  approach 
to  GoA  became  possible  through  his  "moth- 
er", the  "mother  of  the  gods*\  For  the 
heathen  this  was  indeed  simple  to  learn. 
For  the  name  of  their  particular  version 
of  the  original  Babylonian  queen,  they  had 
only  to  substitute  that  of  the  virgin  Mary. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Egyptians,  rather 
than  forsaking  the  worship  of  Isis,  only 
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changed  the  iiame  of  their  goddess.  Only 
the  most  gullible  would  claim  this  as  any 
sort  of  victory  for  true  Christianity. 

Consider  the  Evidence 

But  is  the  preseTit  Catholic  use  of  Mary 
so  like  that  of  the  ancient  Babylonians' 
worship  of  Semiramis  or  Pthea  that  it  is 
uranistaKably  the  same  service?  Unmis- 
takably so,  yes.  Despite  Semiramis'  im- 
moral and  degraded  life,  its  Jurid  details 
were  somehow  kept  hidden  following  her 
death,  and  her  devotees  succeeded  in  ad- 
vancing the  belief  that  she  had  been  a  vir- 
gin  whose  virginity  had  been  preserved 
miraculotisly  even  through  the  birth  of  her 
son  Nimrod.  Behold,  a  new  name  for  her 
appeared  on  the  scene,.  Alma  Mater,  or 
"Virgin  Mother",  If  her  worshipers  could 
believe  that  concerning  Semiramis  they 
could  believe  anything,  and  that  they  did. 

For  the  Babylonians  to  learn  to  jsy 
"Mother  of  God"  would  be  nothing  at  all, 
for  exactly  so  did  they  worship  their  Hhea, 
their  '^mother  of  the  gods",  because  of  her 
motherhood  of  Nin  (Nimrod) ,  the  child  in 
the  arms  of  the  Babylonian  madonna.  This 
entitled  her  to  another  title  from  the  hand 
of  the  Babylonians,  that  of  "queen  of 
heaven".  Still  another  name  for  Rhea  at 
Babylon  was  Sacca,  meaning  ''The  Taber- 
nacle", inferring  the  dwelling  place  of  God. 
At  times  she  was  known  in  Egypt  as 
Athor,  in  Greece  as  Hestia,  in  Rome,  Ves- 
ta, all  these  meaning  the  same  general 
thing,  d^veUins  or  habitation  of  God, 

Mary's  position  within  Catholicism  as 
the  "gueen  of  heaven",  "{^ueen  of  saints" 
and  **queen  of  the  angels"  is  too  well 
known  to  require  t^sUmony,  It  is  Jikewise 
interesting  to  note  that  she  is  considered 
by  Rome  as  "the  Mansion  of  God",  ''the 
House  consecrated  to  God,"  '*the  awful 
Dwelling-place,"  "the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Holy   Ghost,"    'Tabernacle   of  the   Most 
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High,"  etc.  Specifically  wa^  she  so  referred 
to  by  the  ''Reverend"  P.  A,  Sheehan,  D.D,, 
m  his  contribution  to  the  book  Cahiriet  of 
Catholic  Information,  His  selection  was 
titled  "Mary  the  Morning  Star",  a  title 
provoking  further  wonder.  Sir  James  G, 
Frazer  in  his  book  TTie  Golden  Bough  un- 
locks this  matter  with  his  reference  to  an 
ancient  Syrian  festival  connected  with  the 
woi'ship  of  Astarte,  their  name  for  Semira- 
mis of  Babylon:  "Now  Astarte,  the  diving 
mistress  of  Adonis  (Nimrod),  was  identi- 
tied  with  the  planet  Venus;,  and  her  chang- 
es from  a  morning  to  an  evening  star  were 
carefully  noted  by  the  astronomers,  who 
drew  omens  from  her  alternate  appearance 
and  disappearance.  Hence  we  may  con- 
jecture that  the  festival  of  Adonis  was  reg- 
ularly timed  to  coincide  with  the  appeeir- 
ance  of  Venus  as  the  Morning  or  EJvening 
Star,  But  the  star  which  the  people  of 
Antioch  sainted  at  ihe  f  e^twa^  ^as  s-eeft 
in  the  East;  therefoi^,  it  it  was  indeed 
Venus,  it  can  only  have  been  the  Morning 
mar."  (Page  346,  abridged  edition,  1949) 

l»  She  Worshiped? 

In  th^  face  of  such  evidence  honest 
Catholics  may  retaliate  with  the  Church's 
claim  that,  in  distinction  tb  the  heathen, 
on}y  the  "honor"  and  not  the  "worship" 
of  Mary  is  taught.  To  avoid  an  argument 
over  the  technical  difference  between  these 
terms  we  will  here  cite  the  word  of  Cath- 
olic authorities  to  let  the  reader  determine 
whether  or  not  Mary  is  worshiped  as  a 
mfediatT^x  tv^v\tvg  pov/er  Ul  heaven,  equal 
to  or  even  greater  than  that  of  Jesus*  In 
December  of  1947  the  "Reverend"  Nilus 
McAndrew  of  St,  Ann's  Monastery,  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  declared,  as  quoted  m 
the  Scranton  Tribune:  ''The  mightiest 
helper  of  the  Christian  people,  and  the 
most  merciful,  is  the  Virg^in  Mother  of 
God." 

Similar  degrading  and  belittling  of  the 


positions  of  God  and  Christ"  Jesus  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  l3ook  The  Glories 
of  Mary,  Mother  of  Godj  by  the  much 
beatified  and  canonized  Alfonse  Maty  I^i- 
guori.  This  man  (also  given  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  'Doctor  of  the  Church')  cli- 
maxed a  series  of  sheer  blasj^hemies  with 
his  presentation  of  what  appears  for  all  the 
world  as  a  willful  perversion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures when  he  stated  (page  228) :  "At  the 
name  of  Mary  every  knee  should  bend  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell."  Such  honor 
and  worship  are  for  Christ  Jesus,  not 
Mary,  according  to  PhiJippians  2:10. 

Images  of  Mary  are  to  toe  se&n  every- 
where, as  when  one  of  them  under  the  title 
of  "Our  Lady  of  Fatima"  was  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Rutland.  Vermont, 
in, October,  1948.  The  Rutland  Daily  Her- 
ald reported:  "After  celebration  of  the 
mass,  veneration  of  the  statue  was  held. 
For  almost  an  hour,  the  crowds  assembled 
in  the  church  were  passing  by  the  statue 
to  pay  homage,"  Curiousty,  no  idolater 
ever  considers  his  worship  idolatry.  "Rel- 
ative worship"  it  is  called,  using  the  image 
to  receive  and  pass  on  the  worship  to  the 
reality.  But  in  this  case  the  argument  traps 
itself,  for  would  not  Mary  be  the  "reality" 
receiving  the  worship  paid  through  the 
image?  And  where  is  the  Biblical  basis  for 
worshiping  Mary,  directly,  or  indirectly? 

One  God,  One  Mediator 

Against  the  foregoing  bulwark  of  Cath- 
olic theology,  one  source  alone  Is  qualified 
to  answer,  the  Word  of  God.  In  language 
simple  and  direct  enough  to  drive  home 
its  meaning  to  priest  and  layman  ulike,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Douay  Version  Bible  voic- 
es itself  as  to  the  true  mediator  between 
God  and  men :  "For  there  is  one  God,  and 
one  mediator  of  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus-"  (1  Timothy  2:5)  "Relative 
worship''  through  images  is  denounced  un- 
equivocally.   "Their  graven  things  thou 


Shalt  bum  with  fire  . . .  Neither  shalt  thou 
bring  any  thing  of  the  idol  Into  thy  house." 
— Deuteronomy  7:25, 26,  Douay. 

Does  this  include  live  saints  and  angels? 
Yes,  it  prohibited  the  apostle  John  from 
paying  "relative  worship"  through  a  living 
angel,  as  we  re^d:  "And  after  I  had  heard 
and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  adore  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel,  who  shewed  me  these 
things.  And  he  said  to  me;  See  thou  do  it 
not;  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  the  prophets,  an<i  ot  them 
that  iseep  the  wqrds  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book.  Adore  God."  (Apocalypse  22:8,9, 
Dovay)  The  Bibie  is  pisan  and  witin  god^ 
authority  forces  religious  theology  to  wilt. 

Jesus  is  the  one  avenue  of  approach  to 
God.  Where  then  does  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  derive  the  notion  of  a  vii^in- 
madonna-mediatrix  as  "queen  of  heaven", 
^'tabernacle  of  God,"  "Mother  of  God"? 
From  Egypt,  from  Greece,  from  Rome  or 
the  many  other  ancient  heathen  lands;  but 
all  in  the  beginning  sprang  from  the  orig- 
inal Babylonish  worship  of  the  immoral 
Semiramis.  The  means  of  worship  is  iden.- 
tjcal,  the  pictures  and  statues  by  which 
Mary  is  represented  correspond  with  early 
Bal^ylon's  representations  of  its  madonna- 
queen.  Religious  hjerarchists  who  would 
now  resuscitate  this  devilish  worship  and 
clothe  it  in  a  Christian  garb  are  isaclted  to 
the  wedl  with  historic  proof  and  riddled 
to  the  ground  by  the  Scriptures.  Hope- 
lessly snared  and  enmeshed  by  the  demons, 
they  are  found  sending  prayers  through 
Rome's  modern  "vii^in  goddess,  Mary", 
obviously  landing  in  the  sa,nie  place  as 
when,  in  another  age,  Romans  prayed 
through  ti\tir  ancient  "virgin  goddess, 
Venus".  And  where  is  that?  Where  but  in 
the  lap  of  the  great  "father  of  lies",  the 
Devil,  the  creator  of  Nimrod  worship  and 
that  of  his  mother-wife,  the  original  pagan 
madonna? — John  S;44. 
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tN^atural  Superlatives 


Under  tht  tJtJe  "Nature's  Utmosts"  in  its 
February,  1950,  issue.  Readers  Digest  con- 
densed some  highly  enlightening  facts  from 
Nature  Magazine  concerning  extremes  in  na- 
ture. Quotations  from  the  article  follow. 

Concerning  eye?: 

*'A  denizen  ol  tropical  America^  the  ana- 
bleps,  swims  with  the  top  half  oi  each  of  its 
eyes  above  water,  and  the  lower  half  under 
lyater.  The  flsh  has  two  pupils  in  ea-ch  eye. 
The  upper  pair  of  pupils  scan  the  scene  above 
the  surlace"ivhile  simultaneously  the  lower 
pupils,  with  different  refractive  power,  study 
the  underwater  depths," 

Concerning  tongues: 

"But  the  ultimate  lingua!  whopper  has  been 
achieved  in  the  anteater.  The  anteater's  head, 
lon^  as  it  is,  is  not  long  enough  to  contain 
the  tremendous  tongue  which  licks  deep  into 
anthills.  Its  tongue  is  not  rooted  in  the  mouth 
or  throat;  it  is  fastened  to  the  breastbone. 

"In  some  creatures  nature  has  combined 
the  tongue  and  teeth.  A  penguin's  whole 
tongue  is  spiny,  lest  its  slippery  prey  wriggle 
free,  and  a  flamingo's  tongue  is  spine-fringed 
to  act  as  a  strainer.  The  Hamingo  grabs  a 
beakful  of  muddy  water  and  strains  out  every- 
thing except  the  seafood.  But  nature's  utmost 
toothed-tongue  creation  Is  perhaps  achieved 
in  a  common  garden  &naU.  The  snail's  tongue 
bears  155  rows  of  teeth,  105  in  each  row.  As 
the  snail  chomps  through  the  flower  bed,  it 
uses  14,175  teeth." 

About  protective  coloration  and  the  amaz- 
ing ability  of  some  creatures'  colors  to  change 
with  their  environment  for  their  protection, 
we  read: 

"But  It  is  in  the  sea  that  nature  exhibits 
what  is  perhaps  her  utmost  quick-change.  As 
the  squid  swims,  its  body  shows  wavering 
stripes  of  horizontal  light  and  dark — exactly 
the  effect  of  streaks  of  water  in  motion.  As 
the  squid  comes  to  rest,  presto  t  these  hori- 
zontal streaks  are  replaced  by  vertical  bands, 
shimmering  and  undulating*  The  motionless 
scjuid  has  miraculously  become  a  bed  of  gent- 
ly waving  water  weeds." 


Of  an  interesting  combination  in  nature 
perhaps  not  widely  known: 

"Songbirds  are  surprising  enough  in  their 
own  right.  Underwater  creatures  are  surpris- 
ing enough  in  theirs.  But  the  common  little 
bird  called  the  water  ouzel  or  dfpper  has  the 
qualities  of  both.  The  ouzel  likes  water  in- 
sectSL  But  instead  of  diving  for  them,  as  do 
many  bird s,  it  leap s  into  a  stream ,  goes 
straight  to  the  botfom  and  then  walks  about 
as  placidly  as  a  robin  foraging  over  a  lawn. 
Its  feathers  are  so  thick  that  its  body  nevef 
gets  wet.  The  ouzel  even  flies  underwater, 
using  exactly  the  same  technique  that  other 
birds  use  for  winging  through  the  sky." 

Outstanding  jumpers  are  to  be  found,  such 
as  the  rodent  family's  jerboa  which  can  hurtle 
hftet^n  feet  (eqijjvaJent  to  a  2(X)-foot  jump 
by  a  man).  And  natural  behemoths  include 
the  tremendous  blue  whale,  capable  of  reach- 
ing a  length  of  108  feet  and  a  weight  of 
294,000  pounds. 

To  conclude,  read  about  the  beautiful  ex- 
treme in  courtship  and  marriage  attained  by 
the  New  Guinea  gardener  bower  birds  who 
build  their  own  honeymoon  cottage; 

"At  the  base  of  a  tree,*  they  build  out  of 
twigs  a  house  about  two  feet  high,  and  roof 
it  with  moss.  Then,  in  front  of  this  honey- 
moon cottage,  they  carefully  construct  a  soft 
green 'lawn  of  moss,  which  they  embellish 
with  the  equivalent  of  flower  beds.  Bowing 
and  curtsying  to  each  other^  they  bring  bright 
flowers  and  brilliantly  colored  berries  and 
place  them  decoratively  around.  While  they 
inhabit  their  bower,  they  never  let  the  garden 
lose  its  loveliness.  As  fast  as  the  blooms  and 
berries  fade,  they  are  replaced  with  fresh 
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ones. 

Puzzled,  fascmated,  enchanted,  even  brainy 
twentieth^century  man  contemplates  these 
beautiful  and  exciting  wonders  of  things  past 
his  comprehensjon.  But  what  matters  how 
they  came  to  be,  since  man  is  not  asked  to 
duplicate  them?  He  cannot.  But  to  honest 
ones  they  will  verify  their  Creator's-  existence 
and  power,  and  will  witness  to  His  wisdom. 
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God's  Mercy  for  Whom? 

THE  Bible  reveals  Satan  the  Devil  as 
the  god  of  this  wicked  world,  as  a 
tyrant  who  refuses  to  release  his  prison- 
ers. (2  Corinthians  4:4;  Isaiah  14:4,17) 
This  tyrant  has  many  ways  of  keeping  hu- 
man creatures  enslaved  to  himr  by  the 
temptations  of  this  world,  lust  of  eye  and 
flesh  and  pride  of  life,  by  ignorance,  blind- 
ness and  superstitioHf  by  fear  of  man.  And 
also  by  discouragement. 

Christian  ministers  often  find  sincere 
m.en  and  women  who  long  for  righteous- 
ness, who  would  like  to  see  the  new  world 
and  share  its  hlessinge,  but  who  feel  that 
they  are  steeped  too  far  in  sin,  too  en- 
meshed in  the  corrupt  practices  of  this 
world  to  ever  be  able  to  measijre  up  to  the 
righteous  requirements  that  God  lays  dorni 
in  his  Word,  the  Bible.  Thus  some  claim 
that  the  business  world  is  so  dishonest 
that  they  cannot  see  how  they  could  make 
an  honest  living,  and  so  rather  than  play 
the  hypocrite  they  will  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  true  Christianity.  Others  state 
that  they  have  practiced  bad  habits  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  io  break  away. 

Such  attitudes  of  mind  should  be  viewed 
as  snares  of  the  Devil  to  keep  us  in  bond- 
age and  should  be  severed  by  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  the  Word  of  God,  (Ephesians 
6:17;  Hebrews  4;12)  Regardless  oS  where 
you  may  find  yourself,  God's  mercy  can 
reach  you,  can  lift  you  up,  help  you  to  at- 
tain eternal  life. 

Those  who  prefer  the  way  of  sin,  who 
lack  appreciation  of  truth  and  righteous- 
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ness,  of  course,  are  not  eligible  for  God'F 
mercy.  Iliey  do  not  even  want  it.  Neither 
is  God's  mercy  for  the  self-righteous  hypo- 
crites. In  fact,  even  as  in  Jesus'  day,  the 
professional  religionists,  the  clergy,  monks, 
etc.,  are  far  more  abominable  in  God's 
sight  than  are  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
more  gross  forms  of  sin.  Calling  attention 
to  this  fact  in  his  day,  Jesus  said: 

"  'What  do  you  think?  A  man  had  two 
sons;  and  he  went  to  the  first  and  said, 
"Son,  go  and  work  in  the  vineyard  today." 
And  he  answered,  "I  will  not";  but  after- 
ward he  repented  and  went.  And  he  went 
to  the  second  and  said  the  same;  and  he 
answered,  "I  go,  sir,"  but  did  not  go.  Which 
of  the  two  did  thfi  will  of  his  father?'  They 
said,  "The  first.'  Jesus  said  to  them,  'Truly, 
I  say  to  you,  the  tax  collectors  anti  the  har- 
lots go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you. 
Tor  John  came  to  you  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness,  and  you  did  not  believe  him.  but 
the  tax  collectors  and  the  harlots  believed 
him;  and  even  when  yon  saw  it,  you  did 
not  afterward  repent  and  believe  him.' " 
— ^Matthew  21:28-32,  Rev.  Stan.  Ver. 

This  same  truth  Jesus  also  highlighted 
on  another  occasion,  as  recorded  at  Luke 
7:36-50  (New  World  Tmns.) :  "Now  a  cer- 
tain one  of  the  Pharisees -kept  asking  him 
to  dine  with  him.  Accordingly,  he  entered 
into  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  and  reclined 
at  the  fable.  And,  look!  a  woman  who  was 
Itnown  in  the  city  to  be  a  sinner,  learned 
that  he  was  taking  a  meal  in  the  house  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  she  brought  an  alabas- 
ter case  of  perfumed  oil,  and,  taking  a  posi- 
tion behind  at  his  feet,  she  wept  and  start- 
ed to  wet  his  feet  with  her  tears  ami  she 
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would  wipe  them  off  with  the  hair  of  her 
head.  Also  she  tenderly  kissed  his  feet  and 
oUed  them  with  the  perfumed  oil.  At  the 
sight  the  Pharisee  that  invited  him  said 
within  himself:  'This  man,  if  he  were  a 
prophet^  would  know  who  and  what  kind  of 
woman  it  is  that  is  touching  him,  that  she 
is  a  sinner/  But  in  reply  Jesus  said  to  him: 
'Simon,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you/ 
He  said:  'Teacher,  say  it!' 

*'  'Two  men  were  debtors  to  a  certain 
lender;  the  one  was  in  debt  for  five  hun- 
dred denarii,  but  the  other  for  fifty.  When 
they  did  not  have  anything  with  which  to 
pay  back,  he  freely  forgave  them  both.. 
Therefore,  which  of  them  wUl  love  him  the 
more?'  In  answer  Simon  said:  T  suppose 
it  is  the  one  to  whom  he  freely  forgave  the 
more/  He  said  to  him;  'You  judged  cor- 
rectly/ "  ITien,  after  showing  that  Phari- 
see how  this  woman  had  shown  greater 
love  to  him  than  he  had,  Jesus  addressed 
her,  saying:  *'  'Your  faith  has  saved  you; 
go  your  way  in  peace/  " 

More  Scriptural  comfort  for  sinners  is 
to  be  found  by  considering  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
He  is  first  brought  to  our  attention  as  the 
young  man  at  whose  feet  those  who  stoned 
Stephen  laid  their  garments,  and  it  is  stat- 
ed that  he  approved  of  this  murder.  (Acts 
7:58;  8:1)  Embarking  on  a  career  of  vio- 
lent persecution,  he  made  havoc  of  the 
church  of  God,  breathing  threats  and  mur- 
der against  them;  as  he  himself  states:  "I, 
for  one,  realty  thought  within  myself  ^ 
ought  to  commit  many  acts,  of  opposition 
against  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene; 
which,  in  fact,  I  did  in  Jerusalem,  and 
many  of  the  holy  ones  I  shut  up  in  prisons, 
as  I  had  received  authority  from  the  chief 
priests;  and  when  they  were  to  be  execut- 
ed, I  cast  my  vote  against  them.  And  by 
punishing  them  many  times  in  all  the 
synagogues  I  tried  to  force  them  to  make 
a  recantation;  and  since  I  was  extremely 
mad  against  them,  I  went  so  far  as  to  perse- 


cuting them  even  in  outside  cities/'— Acts 
26:2-11,  New  World  Trans. 

Because  of  this  Paul  referred  to  himself 
as  the  foremost  of  sinners:  "I  am  grateful 
to  Christ  Jesm  our  Lord,  who  delegated 
power  to  me,  because  he  considered  me 
trustworthy  by  assigning  me  to  a  ministryt 
although  formerly  I  was  a  blasphemer  and 
a  persecutor  and  an  insolent  man.  ,  ,  . 
Nevertheless,  the  reason  why  I  was  shown 
mercy  was  that  by  means  of  me  as  the 
foremost  case  Christ  Jesus  might  demon- 
strate  all  his  longsuff ering  for  a  sample  of 
those  who  are  going  to  rest  their  faith  on 
him  for  everlasting  life/' — 1  Timothy  1:12, 
13, 16,  New  World  Trans. 

But  to  receive  God's  mercy  certain  con- 
ditions must  be  met.  We  must  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  K  we  do  not  really  want  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  if  we 
prefer  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season 
to  eternal  life  in  the  new  world,  then  all 
such  ejfamples  will  have  no  effect  upon 
us.  Also,  as  Jesus  said  to  that  woman  who 
was  a  gross  sinner,  "Your  faith  has  saved 
you/'  so  we  must  exercise  faith,  for  ac- 
cording to  our  faith  y\'i}l  it  be  unto  us.  If 
we  have  faith  that  God  can  and  will  for- 
give, then  he  will  do  so,  but  if  not,  then 
he  will  not  Just  as  when  Jesus  was  on 
earth,  only  those  who  exercised  faith  were 
healed.  That  is  why  we  read  that  in  one 
place  he  was  unable  to  perform  many 
miracles  because  of  their  lack  of  faith, 
—Mark  6:5, 6. 

And  if  we  have  faith,  then  we  will  prove 
it  by  putting  forth  efforts,  by  works- 
(James  2:26)  But  not  in  our  own  strength. 
We  must  look  to  God,  his  Word,  his  holy 
spirit,  his  providence;  also  his  servants 
will  help  us  so  that  God's  mercy  will  not 
have  been  extended  to  us  in  vain. 

So  let  all  who  feel  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  because  of  sin  take  hope,  God's  mer- 
cy is  for  all  sincerely  repentant  ones,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith. 
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To  Clot  or  Not  to  Clot 


AMONG  the  marvels  of  God's  creation 
concerning  which  man  is  learning  ever 
more  and  more  is  the  human  blood  One  of 
its  characteristics  that  long  intrigued  and 
baffled  students  of  physiology  was  that  of 
coagulation.  Why  should  the  blood  remain 
fluid  while  in  the  body,  hut  form  a  jelly- 
like  mass  as  soon  as  it  left  the  body?  In- 
cidentally, here  again  is  an  instance  where 
the  man  who  is  not  too  proud  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  ail  nature  and  the  obvious 
deductions  of  reason  that  God  exists,  can 
see  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  for 
without  this  clotting  factor  the  body  would, 
be  in  danger  of  losing  all  its  life  stream 
with  each  slight  injury. 

When  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  air 
it  forms  a  clot  within  three  to  ten  minutes. 
Lfit  it  Eftand  a"  few  hOMts  and  a  txicrttveT 
change  takes  place.  The  red  and  white  cells 
all  draw  together  in  a  solid  mass,  leaving 
an  almost  clear  liquid.  When  we  examine 
the  red  mass  we  see  not  only  the  corpus- 
cles but  also  a  fibrous  mass  which  has  been 
named  fibrin.  The  clear  fluid  is  the  serum 
of  the  blood  and  is  the  same  as  the  plasma 
except  that  the  elements  that  form  the 
fibrin  are  present  in  the  plasma  but  not 
in  the  serum.  What  takes  place? 

By  experimenting,  a  number  of  facts 
were  discovered.  For  one  thing  the  blood 
failed  to  clot  when  the  calcium  particles 
were  removed  from  it,  thus  showing  that 
calcium  was  indispensable  to  the  clotting 
process.  It  was  also  found  that  blood  did 
not  clot  when  the  platelets  were  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  discovered  that 
these  soon  dissolved  upon  the  air  striking 
the  blood,  and  so  it  was  deduced  that  these 
platelets  released  something  that  caused 
the  blood  to  clot.  Then  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  the  white,  were  removed,  and  still  the 
fibrin  formed  in  the  plasma,  thus  showing 
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that  while  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
clotted  mass,  they  themselves  were  not  in- 
volved in  producing  it.  According  to  the 
latest  findings  on  the  subject,  there  are 
a  number  of  elements,  in  the  plasma,  in 
the  platelets  and  in  the  tissues,  that  set 
a-going  a  chain  reaction  that  resulfe  in  the 
clot.  In  a  recent  news  dispatch  these  were 
described  as  follows: 

"Thromboplastin  from  the  tissues  acti- 
vates prothrombin  circulating  in  the  blood. 
Prothrombin  liberates  an  enzyme  (throm^ 
bin)  which  in  turn  acts  on  fibrinogen  in 
the  blood  to  cause  the  disposition  of  the 
clot  [that  is,  the  forming  of  fibrin] .  Among 
other  activators  than  thromboplastin  are 
calcium  ions,  platelet  derivatives  and  a 
protein  called  Ac-globulin."  (Thrombos  is 
the  Gic^^V;  ^OT^  ioT  *'t\oV' ,) 

But  these  clotting  factors,  especially  the 
accelerator,  Ac-globulin,  might  become 
overactive,  thereby  posing  another  prob- 
lem. That  the  all-wise  Creator  took  care 
of  that  eventuality  too,  the  report  also 
shows:  **The  system  of  clotting  is  counter- 
balanced by  inhibitors  to  maintain  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood.  These  include  heparin 
and  synthetic  anticoagulants.  If  they  were 
not  present,  all  the  body  content  of  blood 
would  congeal  at  the  slightest  wound." 

In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  research  has  revealed  that  the  exten- 
sive use  of  penicillin  in  hospitals  in  con- 
nection with  operations  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  The  antibodies  that  form  in  the 
blood  as  a  result  of  its  use  tend  to  make 
it  coagulate  more  readily,  thus  forming 
clots  in  the  blood  stream  which  may  have 
fatal  consequences  if  they  reach  the  heart 
chambers.  Recent  discoveries  have  also 
shown  that  a  diet  rich  in  meat,  bread  and 
potatoes  tends  to  thicken  the  blood  and 
make  one  more  liable  to  attacks  of  throm- 
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bosis;  whereas  a  restricted  diet  and  citrus 
juices  help  to  thin  the  blood  and  thus  re- 
lieve or  prevent  thrombosis. 

The  Russians  have  fouiid  that  blood 
taken  from  a  healthy  body  after  death  will 
reliquify  after  a  time.  As  to  just  why  the 
blood  taken  from  the  body  after  death 
should  act  differently  from  that  taken 
prior  thereto  poses  a  striking  problem.  If 
solved  it  would  doubtless  go  further  in 
showing  just  to  what  extent  the  life  is  in 
the  blood. 

The  other  extreme  of  thrombosis,  the 
too  readily  clotting  condition  of  the  blood, 
is  hemophilia.  Those  suffering  with  this 
disease  have  the  opposite  problem  to  con- 
tend with.  Their  blood  takes  hours  to  clot 
upon  being  exposed  to  air;  thus  they  are 
ever  in  danger  of  bleeding  to  death  from 
any  hemorrhage  or  even  a  slight  surface 
wound.  It  is  hereditary,  but  in  a  rather 
peculiar  way.  It  is  primarily  a  man's  dis- 


ease; seldom,  if  ever,  do  women  have  it 
'Nor  does  a  man  transmit  it  directly  to  his 
offspring.  No,  he  inflicts  it  on  his  grand- 
sons through  his  daughters,  who  do  not 
get  it  themselves  nor  pass  it  on  to  their 
daughters,  but  only  to  their  sons. 

And  so  we  find  the  human  race  today, 
some  suffering  primarily  because  of  their 
own  indiscretions  or  lack  of  understanding 
and  others  being  visited  with  the  iniquity 
of  their  fathers.  But  let  all  sufferers^  re- 
gardless of  the  cause,  take  hope,  A  new 
world  is  at  the  doors.  In  that  world  men 
will  learn  wisdom  and  self-control  and  no 
more  will  the  proverb  apply:  '*The  fathers 
,have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge."  Instead,  God  will 
bring  in  health  and  cure,  and  then  the  soul 
that  dies  will  die  solely  because  of  its  own 
course  of  action. — Jeremiah  33:6;  Ezekiel 
18:20. 


No  Kew  Thing  Under  the  Sun 
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Three  thousand  years  ago  Solomon  sagely  observed,  '*There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun/'  (Ecclesiastes  1:9)  The  soundness  of  his  con- 
clusion is  constantly  being  confirmed  by  discoveries  of  modern  science. 
These  reveal  that  such  highly  boasted  achievements  as  jet  propulsion, 
radar^  radio,  artificial  lighting,  engineering,  navigation  and  aviation  were 

being  expertly  employed  by  various  animals,  birds  and  fish  millenniums 
before  their  ''discovery"  hy  msn.  Surely  this  is  the  handiwork  of  a  Master 
Creator,  not  the  haphazard  development  of  evolution.  An  abundance  of 
supporting  proof  is  found  in  the  64-page,  colored-cover  booklet  Evolution 
versus  The  New  World.  Sent  postpaid  for  only  5c  a  copy. 
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la  to  North  Korea 
■^  The  South  Korean  army 
surged  across  the  38th  parallel 
into  North  Korea  in  Octobeif, 
and  within  a  week  had  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  100  miles 
north  of  it.  Oth.er  U.  N.  iorces 
awaited  the  signal  to  go  ahead, 
which,  was  given  wh-en  fhs 
TJ,N.  voted  47  to  5  for  Gen. 
MacArthur  to  unify  all  of  Ko- 
rea (10/7).  In  North  Korea  the 
communist  troops  were  in- 
structed to  fight  to  the  death 
(10/10).  U.N.  forces  continued 
to  pi^ss  torward  and  the  U.  S. 
fleet,  including  the  battleship 
ilissouri,  pounded  communjst- 
held  ports  far  to  the  north, 
just  55  miles  from  the  Russian 
border,  and  blasted  communist 
installations  along  a  l50-mile 
coast  line  (10/12). 

Britain  and  the  U.  S.  pledged 
That  U.  N.  troops  would  not 
carry  the  fight  to  Communist 
China  or  Russia,  and  that  the 
occupation  of  Korea  would  be 
only  temporary  (10/6i.  Also, 
the  U.  N.  Interim  Committee 
ruled  that  the  South  Koreans 
have  no  authority  in  North 
Korea  and  directed  the  U.  N- 
command  to  take  over  tftt 
civil  administration  in  North 
Korea  (10/12),  Korean  presi- 
dent Rhee  protested  vigorously, 

U.  S.  Casualties  In  Korea 

-^  U.S.  casualties  in  the  "po- 
lice action"  in  Korea  totaled 
24,163  by  October  6,  including 
3,614  dead,  16,289  wounded  and 
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4,260  missing  in  action.  Casual- 
ties until  that  date  exceeded 
those  in  the  American  Re^oJu- 
tion,  the  War  of  1812,  tlie 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Spafish- 
American  War,  and  were  only 
slightly  under  the  British  casu- 
alties in  the  Boer  War. 

Cburchill  CconmentK  on  Koff^a 

^  Winston  ChurchiLl,  speak- 
ing at  his  party  congress,  said 
that  the  Korean  War  "has  set 
world  peace  on  stronger  foun- 
dations", and  that  "the  hopes 
of  reaching  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  Russia  have  been 
improved".  He  contended,  how- 
ever, that  daYigers  itl  Asia  "are 
ori  a  very  small  scale"  com- 
pared to  Europe. 

In  the  V.  N. 

#  The  V.N.  considered  a 
seven-nation  Western  reSO'ti- 
tion  which  wouJd  permit  fhe 
General  Assembly  to  meet  on 
24  hours'  notice  and  take  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  any  tutvue 
aggression,  in  the  event  the 
Security  Council  (wiiJch  nor- 
mally dealj  with  lieeping  the 
peace)  is  blocked  by  a  big- 
power  veto.  The  proposal  also 
calls  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
U.N.  peace  commission  to  in- 
vestigate disturbances  of  the 
peace  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  Vi- 
shinsky  said  he  liked  this  idea, 
but  indicated  he  would  expect 
heavy  communist  representa- 
tion  on   the  group.  Also,  ihe 


46tli  Russian  veto  was  used  to 
block  the  recommendation  that 
Trygve  Lie  be  elected  for  an- 
other term  as  secretary  gener- 
al (10/12).  Ruaia  proposed 
that  the  seat  be  given  to  com- 
m.\«\Ls,t  PolaT\d's'  foT^ign  inta- 
Ister,  but  this  suggestion  re- 
ceived only  one  Vote.  The  dead- 
lock might  i)e  overcome  by  ex- 
tending Lie's  terra,  although 
the  communist  bloc  considers 
this  illegal. 

Peace  with  Russia? 
^  The  Soviet  press  in  October 
continued  publishing  Russia's 
cause  for  peace  and  collabora- 
tion with  the  rest  o(  the  world, 
but  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  said  that  peace  with 
Russia  would  be  achieved  only 
through  military  equality  by 
which  other  nations  could 
force  peace  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion (10/S).  John  Foster  Dulles, 
a  State  Department  adviser, 
cTiallenged  Russia  to  back  up 
its  peace  appeal  with  specific 
acts,  like  calling  off  communist 
resistance  in  Korea,  agreeing 
to  an  Austrian  treaty,  and  end- 
ing the  division  of  Germany 
(10/14). 

Increased  War  Preparations 

<$>  U.  S.  army  weapon  buying 
is  up  5(i0  per  cent  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  and 
supplies  for  Atlantic  Pact  na- 
tions have  increased  about  iOQ 
per  cent,  according  to  the  De- 
fense Cepartnient  tlO/8).  In- 
creased military  expansion 
brought  on  priorities  for  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  defense  or- 
ders must  now  be  fllled  by 
Tuany-facturtra  beiore  othess. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the 
best  Washington  guess  at  the 
next  national  budget  is  ap- 
proximately S73  billion,  and 
that  despite  the  possibility  of 
tremendous  tax  rises  the  pres- 
ent national  debt  of  $256  bil- 
lion might  be  increased  next 
year. 

Tmmim-MaoArthiir  Conference 

^  President  Truman  flew  to 
Wake   Island   to   confer  with 
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Gen*  MacArthur  on  V.B,  tor- 
eSgn  policy  for  the  Far  East 

(10/15).  The  conference,  which 
was  a  one-hour  private  talk 
and  a  two-hn  Mr  discussion  with 
their  advisers,  took  up  plans 
Involving  the  final  victory  in 
Korea  and  a  pea^'e  treaty  for 
Japan, 

Diustio  New  Security  Law 

^  As  a  part  of  the  mass  oon- 
fueion  that  grew  out  of  strict 
applications  ot  the  communist 
control  hilJ  (the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act),  ail  visas  of  ior- 
elgnei*s  preparing  to  come  to 
the  U.  S.  were  canceled  by  the 
State  Department  ( 10/11 ) 
pending  a  recheck  to  deter- 
mine possible  past  or  present 
connections  with  communist  or 
totalitarian  activities.  During 
the  first  half  of  October  350 
persons^  including  touring  mu- 
sicians and  delegates  to  the 
World  Medical  Association  as- 
sembly, were  detained  at  points 
of  entry  for  investigation. 

Blg-Ttme  XJ*  S.  Crinw 

^  The  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating U.  S,  crime  report- 
ed in  Ot^tober  that  it  had  only 
scratched  the  surface,  and  that 
the  nation-wlde  $50-milUon 
crime  syndicate  is  headed 
from  Chicago,  New  ^ork  and 
New  Jersey.  In  New  York  the 
grand  jury  investigation  ot  the 
tie-up  between  gambling  and 
the  police  led  to  a  stream  of 
resignations. 

IT*  S.  Agricultural  Outlook 

^  The  1950  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  U.S.  will  ap- 
parently be  the  fourth  largest 
In  history,  behind  only  the 
1946,  194S  and  1949  peaks,  ac- 
cording to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's crop  reporting 
board.  However,  production  of 
cotton  and  some  other  crops 
was  low.  Restrictions,  weather 
and  weevils  brought  the  cotton 
crop  down  38  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1^&,  and  with  the  in- 
creased demand  since  the  Ko- 
rean War  a.  shortage  was  an- 
ticipated and  cotton  prices 
rose. 


Canad&'s  Korean'  BHgA^le 

^  Canada  has  a  10,000-man 
Korean  brigade  that  is  hall 
trained.  Kow  the  gov^rnm&nt 
believes  that  it  will  not  get 
overseas  in  time  to  engage  in 
the  Kore  an  fighting.  Prime 
Minister  St,  Laurent  suggested 
that  it  might  be  employed  in 
Europe  as  Canada's  contribu- 
tion to  the  integrated  force 
which  is  to  be  established  by 
the  North  American  Alliance. 
If  the  suggestion  is  approved 
it  wili  mean  that  Canadst  will 
supply  both  arms  and  man- 
power to  Europe. 

Censorship  tn  the  Atnerlcofi 

^  "An  encouraging  change" 
toward  increased  freedom  of 
the  press  in  th'^  Americas  was 
reported  by  the  Inter-American 
Press  conference  at  its  meet- 
ing jn  New  York  (10/11),  The 
report  showed,  however,  that 
censorship  is  still  practiced  in 
several  of  the  24  American  na- 
tions .  Argentina ,  where  50 
newspapem  were  closed  in  one 
day,  was  very  severely  criti- 
cized. In  Colombia  and  Guate- 
mala a  state  of  siege  has  been 
declared  and  press  freedom  re- 
stricted. Peru  and  Venezuela 
maintain  the  same  restrictions 
as  formerly,  and  the  report 
stated  that  conditions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  *'not 
propitious  for  freedom  of  ex- 
pression". It  further  showed 
improved  conditions  in  Para- 
guay, and  that  restrictions 
have  been  lifted  in  Bolivia, 
Haiti,  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua, 

Illlterai^cy  la  the  Ametlca^ 

^  Thejie  are  70  million  persons 
in  the  Americas  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  according 
to  a  UNESCO  (United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  >  speaker 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay  (10/2.1, 

He«,vy  Vote  in  Hi^tl 

^  Victory  was  predicted  for 
Col.  Paul  Magloire  fn  Haiti's 
presidential  election  (10/S).  He 
had    b^en.    a   member   of    the 


three-man  military  junta  f coun- 
cil) that  ruled  Haiti  since  the 
resignation  of  the  previous 
presjdent  in  May.  The  predic- 
tions proved  true,  for  Magloire 
received  99  per  cent  of  the 
votes.  A  Constitutional  com- 
mittee, scheduied  to  m^t  In 
November,  will  draw  up  a  new 
constitution, 

Vargas  Ellected  in  BnizU 

^  The  fifteen-year  dictatorial 
rule  of  Getulio  Vargas  ended 
in  1945,  but  in  the  Brazihan 
election  on  October  3  he  was 
chosen  as  president.  Six  were 
killed  in  election-day  vjoJence- 
His  appeal  was  mainly  to  the 
workers,  and  Time  magazine 
(10/16>  reports  that  the  g<iu- 
chos  say,  "He  can  wait  like  an 
Indian  and  plan  like  a  Jesuit." 
Vargas  promised  a  laborlte 
government  similar  to  those  }n 
England  and  the  Scandinavian 
"  coiintries, 

Slate-paid  Le^ai  Aid 

^  Free  legal  aid  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  British  working- 
man  of  smaiJ  means,  or  at  a. 
reduced  rate  for  those  of  mod- 
erate means,  under  a  bill  en- 
acted in  1949  with  the  blessing 
of  the  legal  profession.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  state-paid 
legal  aid  will  cost  the  British 
government  about  £1,000^000  a 
year.  The  first  case  under  the 
new  act  was  the  divorce  of  a 
British  war  bride.  Fear  has 
been  expressed  that  such  free 
legal  aid  in  divorce  cases  will 
raise  Britain's  divorce  rate. 

Hast  Germans  Vote  "Yes" 

^  East  Germany  went  to  the 
pojls  to  vote  'yes"  in  SovieC- 
sponsored elections  (10/15),  No 
choice  was  available.  The  bal- 
lots were  not  to  be  marked  at 
all.  By  merely  dropping  them 
into  tt^e  box  votes  were  regis- 
tered for  the  single  list  of 
candidates,  with  no  chance  for 
the  voters  to  select  names.  To 
make  sure  that  few  voters  es- 
caped, they  were  rounded  up 
from  factories  and  farms,  and 
the  People's  Police  carried  bal- 
lots   into    hospitals    and    sick 
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rooms.  Many  parsons  com- 
pared illiis  East  German  &l6c- 
tion  under  the  communists  to 
the  similar  vote  fat  "peace" 
under  Hitler  in  1936.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  elections  were 
heiawRK  protested  by  the  West 
and  ridiculed  In  the  press. 

Bed-gponaoFed  Aiutiitui  Strike 

^  Riots,  road  blocks  and  at- 
tempts to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  disorder  in 
Austria  In  early  October  were 
sponsored  by  the  Communist 
party  in  an  attempt  to  stir  up 
a  general  strike  over  changes 
in  the  wage  and  price  agree- 
ment, The  Austrian  govern- 
ment claimed  to  have  docu- 
mented evidence  proving  Rus- 
sian intervention,  and  it  pro- 
tested this  Intervention  to  the 
Allied  Control  Council.  The 
strike  was  called  off  and  the 
U.S.  promised  full  support  to 
the  Austrian  government,  In- 
cluding the  use  ol  occupation 
troops  to  quell  further  dis- 
turbances, 

DroiiKht  Atfects  PoUttciang 

#  Yugoslavian  government 

estimates  put  that  country's 
drought  loss  at  4  million  tans 
of  food  and  animal  iodder 
tlO/6).  Com  was  down  50  per 
cent  since  laat  year,  wheat  30 
pet  cent,  potatoes  70  per  cent. 
In  the  cities  people  stood  in 
long  imes  for  meager  food  ra- 
tions. Immediate  closing  was 
ordered  (lO/lS)  of  all  special 
food  sf\ops,  special  Test  homes, 
holiday  resorts  and  villas,  and 
other  establishments  enjoyed 
only  by  the  high  party  mem- 
bers and  government  officlaiE, 
with  the  exception  oi  special 
privileges  that  wlU  remain  for 
those  engaged  in  especially  re- 
sponsible scientific  or  political 
work.  It  is  reported  that  this 
is  the  first  instance  ol  a  com- 
munist state  abolishing  the 
line  of  demarcation  between 
the  rulers  and  the  people. 

For  Hediterranean  Defense 
^  Turkey  accepted  the  invita- 
tion (10/2)  to  be  "associated" 
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with  theNorth.  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations,  not  as  a  member,  hurt 
as  a  consultant  on  pnjWems 
involving  the  Mediterranean. 
A  proposal  for  similar  associa- 
tion was  also  sent  to  Greece, 
where  offlclala  expressed 
"pieasure  and  pride"  at  hav- 
ing received  the  invitation, 
which  they  accepted. 

BU90ian  Ccrilectlve  Farms 
^  SffVlet  newspapers  indicate 
that  more  than  35,000  small 
collective  farms  have  been 
merged  into  larger  farms  this 
year.  The  254.000  collective 
farms  In  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the 
liegijining  of  the  year  have 
now  t>een  cut  to  appro^^imately 
215,000-  The  new  farms  appar- 
ently have  1,500  to  2,500  acres, 
and  are  worked  by  several 
hundred  peasant  families.  The 
theory  presented  is  that  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  can  be 
used  more  efficiently  on  the 
larger  larms. 

Guerrillas  atid  FAmiae 

^  Communist  China's  premier 
announced  that  200,000  guerrll- 
las  are  still  resisting  the  com- 
munists on  China's  mainland, 
while  the  Nationalist  premier 
reports  more  than  1,600,000 
anticcmmunists  maintaining 
contact  with  the  Nationalist 
government.  Also,  word  has 
lealced  out  that  last  winter's 
famine  in  China  may  have 
been  the  worst  In  her  history. 
Its  flil  scope  was  kept  secret, 
but  iriore  than  50  million  per- 
sons ^vere  affected  and  at  least 
20  million  acres  of  crops  were 
wiped  out.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  hundred  years  both  the 
Yangtze  and  Yellow  rivers 
flooded  simultaneously  and  de- 
stroyed long  belts  of  crops  a 
f  ourttt  the  width  of  China.  The 
number  of  deaths  has  never 
been  revealed. 

Aid  f(tr  Southeast  Aslft 
^  A  ^ix-year  development  pro- 
gram fof  Southeast  Asia,  to 
take  ^iFect  in  July,  1951,  was 
drafts  by  a  British  Common- 


wealth consultative  committee 
arid  wiil  now  1»  cctfisldered  by 
the  individual  countries.  It 
was  reported  that  Southeast 
Asia,  with  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  people,  is  in  as  low  a 
state  ol  deveioi>nvent  as  suKy 
section  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  average  consiunptlon  of 
food  is  more  than  30  per  cent 
less  than  in  Britain.  The  de- 
velopments will  center  ar<a\md 
agricultural  output,  basic  serv- 
ices and  power  supply. 

KedB  Oaln  In  Indo-Clitna 

^  French  troops  in  Indo-China 
faced  serious  setbacks  near 
the  CWnese  border  in  Ottobfer, 
losing  two  main  defense  posts, 
Caobang  and  Thatkhe.  In  a 
week-long  battle,  probably  the 
biggest  and  bloodiest  yet 
fought  between  the  French 
and  the  communist  Vietminh, 
both  sides  suffered  heavy  loss- 
es. The  fighting  raged  "foot  by 
Soot  and  rock  by  rock"  and 
3,500  crack  French  troops 
were  lost  to  the  Reds  who,  for 
the  first  time,  were  "perfectly 
armed  and  equipped".  French 
reinloreements  were  sent  m 
from  Madagascar  and  North 
Africa,  and  France  asked  the 
U.  S,  for  more  than  S3  billion 
in  military  aid  in  1951  to  curb 
the  comm-unists  in  inao-China 
and  to  help  defend  Western 
Europe.  The  U.  S.  acted  prompt- 
ly on  the  request  for  immedi- 
ate aid  to  In  do-China. 

Tidal  Wa.ve  and  Hurricane 

^  The  South  Moluccan  island 
of  Ambonia  Cnorth  of  Austral- 
ia, west  of  New  Guinea)  was 
battered  by  a  huge  tidal  wave 
(10/8).  Seventy-foot  waves 
swept  away  two  coastal  vH- 
lages  on  this  32-mile  long  is- 
land that  is  now  flghting  for 
independence  against  the  itido- 
nesian  republic.  On  Mexico's 
east  coast  a  hurricane  <  10/11), 
the  most  powerful  in  ten  years, 
sank  small  coastal  steamers 
and  ashing  boats  and  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  small 
houses,  a  park,  beach  and  a 
section  of  coastal  road. 
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AH  eviclence  points  toward  an  early  destruc- 
tion of  vast  numbers  of  the  human  race.  With  the 
massing  of  war  equipment  and  other  death-dealing 
forces  by  the  w^orld's  opposing  camps  the  question 
presses  for  answer,  Who  will  survive? 

But  the  recurring  world  wars  of  this  unhappy  generation  are  not  the 
primary  reason  for  men  to  now  ponder  their  chances  of  life.  Prophecies 
indisputably  poipt  to  this  present  time  as  the  *'last  days".  The  turbulent 
affairs  of  the  nations  are  themselves  hut  one  of  the  signs  pointing  to  the 
eariy  destruction  of  wickedness  by  forces  to  be  unleashed  by  God,  forces 
that  will  far  overshadow  puny  man-made  atomic  explosions.  And  those 
same  prophecies  indicate  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  earth's  popula- 
tion will  be  preserved.  When  Armageddon's  destructive  fury  strikes  wU] 
you  survive? 


Common  sense  dictates  that  protection 
from  such  a  superhuman  cataclysm  can  come 
from  God  alone.  But  what  can  now  be  done  to 
insure  his  favor  when  the  final  day  arrives? 
Dependable  Scriptural  information  for  your 
instruction  is  contained  in  the  new  320-pagG 
book  "This  Means  Everlasting  Life"*  One  of 
its  30  cliapters  is  entitled  "Surviving  This 
World's  End'\  Obtain  your  personal  copy 
now  on  the  smafJ  contribution  of  35c-  Addi- 
tional copies  may  be  had  at  this  same  rate 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  more  than  one,  to  dis- 
tribute to  your  friends. 


Q  Enclosed  Is  ;^c  for  a  coyy  at  "Thin  Msattn  Eve rliiK tiny  Life". 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  LOAN  TO  FRANCO 

Why  would  CI  democracy  back  o  fa»cbl  tyrant? 


MANY  will  recall  Aesop's  tale  of  the 
eagle  fluttering  helplessly  earthward 
pierced  through  with  an  arrow.  Noting 
with  dismay  that  the  arrow's  haft  had 
been  feathered  with  one  of  its  own  plumes, 
the  eagle  moaned  with  its  dying  breath, 
^'We  often  give  our  enemies  the  means  for 
our  own  destrtiction." 

The  famed  fable  seemed  due  for  a  resur- 
rection in  American  minds  during  the  last 
week  of  August,  1950,  with  the  great 
"American  eagle"  playing  the  leading  role. 
Congress  had  Just  approved  a  $62,500,000 
loan  to  the  government  of  Spain's  tyran- 
nical Fascist  dictator,  Francisco  Franco; 
and  few  have  forgotten  the  havoc  the  forc- 
es of  fascism  blitzkrieged  over  the  earth 
not  ten  years  ago.  Aside  from  the  moral 
aspect,  close  U.  S, -Franco  fraternization  is 
feared  as  weakening  to  American  prestige. 

Following  Senate  approval  of  the  loan, 
one  commentator  had  called  it  a  'Christ- 
mas present  to  communist  propagandists', 
and  President  Truman  and  his  State  De- 
partment have  agreed  publicly  with  this. 
Some  have  wryly  suggested  that  Franco 
has  more  friends  here  than  in  Spain.  Eye- 
witnesses  claim  the  dictator  is  hated  bit- 
terly  at  home  and  tolerated  only  as  an 
alternative  to  another  civil  war. 

Coming  at  so  critical  a  time  and  repre- 
senting such  a  jolt  to  U.  S,  policy,  many 
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have  wondered  at  the  action  of  Congress* 
Probing  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mat- 
ter, The  Christian  Century  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1950,  had  this  to  say:  "Thus  we 
have  financed  a  fascist  dictator,  whose 
ports  supplied  Hitler's  submarines  during 
the  war,  and  who,  as  Norman  Thomas  re- 
minds us,  said  in  1941^  'What  a  joy  to  see 
the  German  bonibers  one  day  punishing  the 
insolence  of  the  skyscrapers  of  New  YorkF 
Why  was  Congress  pushed  into  this  vote  of 
approval  of  Franco?  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting newspaper  pieces  we  have  read  in  a 
long  time  was  the  one  in  which  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt tried  to  answer  that  question.  *The 
course  Congress  has  followed,'  she  wrote, 
•makes  me  wonder  what  the  hidden  reason 
is  for  its  action.'  " 

After  restating  her  inquiries  as  to  wheth- 
er the  reason  might  have  been  pressure 
from  high  government  officials,  home  state 
voters  or  the  interests  of  labor  and  agricul- 
ture. The  Christian  Century  asks  if  there 
might  be  still  another  source  of  pressure 
not  considered  by  Mrs,  Roosevelt-  Awake! 
answers  that  much  evidence  is  available  to 
provide  another  able  candidate  as  the  pres- 
sure source.  The  inquirer's  search  is 
spurred  by  The  Nation's  scathing  denun- 
ciation  of  the  loan,  in  its  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1950.  In  part  it  said:  *'The  money 
will  go  to  him  without  strings — or  hope 


of  repayment;  so  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  used  to  resuscitate 
the  huge  system  of  graft  which  greases  the 
wheels  of  the  fascist  machine  and  the 
palms  of  Franco's  followers  .  ,  -  But  con- 
gressmen need  to  prove  their  anti-Red  zeal 
before  election  day,  especially  in  districts 
where  Roman  Catholic  influence  is  strong; 
so  they  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to  sup- 
port Spain  *s  'Christian  gentleman',  who 
has  several  times  been  turned  down  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank," 

The  same  magazine's  August  12  issue 
declared,  "Credit  for  Franco's  victory  goes 
to  his  paid  lobbyists  herey  *  .  .  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  .  .  *  to  the  cotton  senators 
.  .  .  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  some  sec- 
tions of  which  have  exerted  tremendous 
pressure  -  .  .  The  pressures — military,  po- 
litical and  clerical — were  too  severe."  Some 
not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  may  ask,  Why?  A  brief  lesson 
in  modern  history  will  help  to  answer  this. 

Church  vs.  the  Republic 

For  centuries  under  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy the  Catholic  Church  In  Spain  en- 
Joyed  the  luxury  of  supremacy  peculiar  to 
its  one-time  glory  throughout  Europe  dur- 
ing the  feudal  Middle  Ages.  Spain  alone  of 
all  Europe  had  almost  completely  resisted 
the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  Ref- 
ormation  and  the  times  since.  But  finally 
the  day  of  reckoning  arrived,  bringing 
with  it  a  sudden  revolution,  the  downward 
crash  of  the  decadent  monarchy  and  the 
birth  of  the  new  Spanish  Republic.  Eye- 
witness accounts  tell  of  the  joy  among  the 
masses  and  relate  that  this  preponderantly 
Catholic  nation,  almost  with  ecstasy, 
burned  Catholic  churches  and  monasteries 
as  symbols  of  past  slaveiy  and  sources  of 
incitement  against  the  new  government* 

The  restoration  of  order  under  the  Re- 
public ushered  in  the  best  rule  the  Span- 
ish people  had  ever  known.  This  despite 


the  fact  that  the  government  had  to  hur- 
dle the  agitation  of  radical  communist  ele- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  the  hordes  of 
the  church  and  the  monarchists  on  the  oth- 
erp  All  laws  linking  the  church  and  the 
state  were  blotted  out  as  Catholic  autoc- 
racy gave  way  to  laws  of  religious  free- 
dom* Religious  officials  were  restricted  to 
purely  theological  activities.  Under  the  re- 
ligious congregations  law  of  1933,  religious 
orders  enrolling  38,000  nuns  and  monks 
became  civil  societies  subject  to  taxation, 
and  art  treasures  worth  millions  reverted 
to  the  state.  The  centuries-long  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  by  the  church  white  the 
peasant  labored  for  virtual  starvation 
wages  at  last  reaped  a  recompense. 

The  Republic's  birth  in  1931  had  drawn 
the  fire  of  Spanish  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  who  had  condemned  its  new  con- 
stitution specifically  and  democracy  in  gen- 
eral. Now  from  Rome  directly  more  venom 
spewed  forth.  The  pope's  rage  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  roared  back  his  reply  with 
a  decree  of  excommunicatfon  against  the 
entire  Spanish  government.  The  fate  of  an 
excommunicate  from  the  Catholic  Church 
is  indeed  dire^  as  it  J^ys  him  at  the  mercy 
of  * 'church  swords'*  and  frees  Catholics 
from  any  vows  of  fealty  to  the  one  so 
branded.  The  pope's  excommunication  de- 
cree against  the  Spanish  Republic  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war- 

The  literal  declaration  came  later  when, 
in  1936,  behind  * 'church  sword"  Franco, 
the  revolution  broke.  From  the  beginning 
no  attempt  was  made  to  hide  the  Hier- 
archy's love  for  Franco  and  his  affection 
for  the  church.  In  1945  the  Vatican  radio 
quoted  a  broadcast  by  Archbishop  Gon- 
zales, coadjutor  of  Bogota,  saying,  "It  is 
thanks  to  God's  Providence  that  Spain  has 
regained  her  youthful  strength  ,  ,  .  It  is 
a  blessing  to  see  how  true  and  healthy  is 
Spain's  revival  in  the  social,  economiCr  in- 
tellectual, and  above  all  spiritual  spheres 
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"like  the  Rock  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
on  which  it  is  based  .  -  -  The  nation  is  a 
defender  of  truth,  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  God." 

The  archbishop  is  free  and  easy  in  the 
way  he  throws  God's  support  around  to 
the  four  winds.  Let  correspondent  Leland 
Stowe  jar  his  memory  about  this  "defend- 
er of  truth",  the  Franco  government  over 
which  he  fawns.  In  his  article,  "Franco 
Lies  to  Win"  (New  Republic,  May  19, 
1937),  Stowe  cited  Franco's  cover-UP  of 
his  slai^hter  of  3,000  or  more  peasants  in 
the  bull  ring  at  Badajoz,  and  his  laying  of 
the  civilian  blasting  of  Durango  (includ- 
ing the  machine  gunning  of  fourteen  nuns) 
to  a  'Marxist  mob*,  which  a  London  Times 
writer  declared  existed  nowhere  in  the 
province. 

Franco  Restores  Church-State 

Yes,  during  the  inexcusable  Spanish 
Civil  War,  the  church  did  not  hesitate  to 
continue  backing  a  black-hearted  murder- 
er who,  though  himself  a  Catholic,  did  not 
hesitate  to  mow  down  like  flies  the  gallant 
Catholics  who  §tood  up  for  the  legitimate 
Spanish  Republican  government.  Why?  So 
that  today  Spain  could,  imder  Franco's 
resurrected  church-state  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
enjoy  its  "revival  in  the  social,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  above  all  spiritual  spheres 
—like  the  Rock  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on 
which  it  is  based".  Little  wonder  that  some 
frank  reporter  in  Time  magazine  (May  29, 
1944)  revealed:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Spain  is  back  doing 
business  In  the  same  way.  Once  again  the 
Church  is  exploiting  the  people,  selling  in- 
dulgences, collecting  its  ten  per  cent,  doing 
all  the  things  that  helped  brmg  on  the 
civii  war." 

The  years  since  the  dose  of  World  War  11 
in  1945  almost  drip  with  Catholic  propa- 
ganda favoring  Franco,  calling  him  "one  of 
the   greatest   living   leaders  today"   and 
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praising  his  Spain's  ^'religious  zeal".  High 
points  include  the  pOpe*s  special  blessing 
on  him  and  his  fascist  government  in  No- 
vember, 1945,  and  again  the  following 
year.  Why  not?  He  has  restored  Home's 
religious  hierarchs  to  their  coveted  lucra- 
tive position  on  the  necks  of  Spain's  half- 
starved  peasantry;  he  has  suppressed  Prot- 
estantism, abolished  all  liberalism  and  in- 
dividual freedom  so  dear  to  democratic 
lands.  In  triumph,  the  church  in  Spain 
brought  out  a  new  official  catechism  cate- 
gorizing all  liberal  institutions  including 
Protestantism,  freedom  of  press,  con- 
science, worship,  assembly  and  instruction 
as  sinful,  but  not  listing  as  such  naziam  or 
fascism. 

Behind  a  propaganda  offensive  largely 
Catholic-inspired,  Franco  succeeded  in 
hoodwinking  America,  Britain  and  France 
so  that  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  they 
held  to  a  "non- aggress  ion"  pact  *to  keep 
the  war  from  spreading'.  Meanwhile,  the 
nazis  ot  Germany  and  the  fascists  of  Italy 
poured  arms,  men  and  money  into  Fran- 
co's war  chest  on  an  out-and-out  loan 
basis  while  -  mumbling  "non-aggression'* 
with  their  oily  mouths.  Still,  not  for  three 
years  were  they  able  to  wear  away  the 
Republic's  defenders.  To  this  day  the  Hier- 
archy from  Rome  will  parrot  the  line  of 
Franco  that  it  was  a  Red-run,  Red-supplied 
Republic.  But  the  facts  of  observers  testify 
that  the  communists  never  did  control  the 
Republican  government,  and  the  world 
knows  the  Loyalist  authorities  had  to  buy 
with  gold  arms  to  defend  their  cause,  from 
the  only  governments  recognizing  their 
right  to  do  this,  Russia  and  Mexico, 

If  it  was  merely  communism  the  church 
feared  in  Spain,  why  publish  condemna- 
tions of  principles  like  free  press,  worship, 
speech,  conscience,  assembly  and  instmc- 
tion — things  no  communist  government 
stands  for?  And  if  these  principles  repre- 
sent a  threat  of  communism,  does  the 


catholic  Churchy  then,  cxinsi^er  the  United 
States  government  communistic  for  up- 
holding these? 

Pouring  on  the  Whitewash 

The  tide  of  gush  emitting  from  Rome's 
world-wide  voices  is  seemingly  endless. 
One  Catholic  paper  points  out  how  "Jucky" 
the  United  States  is  to  have  a  fascist  dic- 
tator in  Spain  instead  of  a  communist  one. 
Paid  advertisements  have  frequented  the 
public  press,  placed  there  by  Catholic  pa- 
pers Emd  orders  like  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, highlighting  evil  deeds  they  at- 
tribute to  Loyalist  soldiers  and  completely 
overlooking  Franeo*s  openly  murderous 
campaign.  For  refusing  Spain  entrance  in- 
to the  United  Nations  in  1946  the  action  of 
that  assembly  was  tagged  a  ^'kangaroo 
court".  The  Missouri  State  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  all  but  gags  thinking 
persons  with  its  galling  plea:  *'For  if  Spain 
.  .  .  should  fall  before  the  Red  Fascists, 
the  last  outpost  of  Christian  civiJization 
in  Europe  will  be  gone." 

An  overwhelming  tirade  from  influenced 
individuals,  pleading  for  Franco  as  a  bul- 
wark against  communism,  has  burst  forth, 
especially  from  Catholic  priests  and  teach* 
ers  or  other  dignitaries.  Capping  them  all 
for  unbelievable  credulity  and  siush  is  the 
statement  of  Philadelphia's  Judge  Clare 
Gerald  Fenerty  on  May  22,  1949,  before  a 
Catholic  society  gathering:  "No  nation  in 
the  world  can  so  honestly  claim  to  have 
saved  civilization  as  can  ^pain.  Franco's 
victory  was  a  world  victory." 

This  obvious  barrage  of  Catholic  pres- 
sure has  not  gone  entirely  unnoticed.  It 
was  noticed  by  Federal  Council  of  Church- 
es president  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  in  1946. 
In  May  that  year,  The  Christian  Century 
unmasked  the  charges  of  communism 
leveled  by  Franco  against  the  former  Re- 
public, and  nakedly  4)0intecl  out  that  Cath- 
olic pressui^  kept  American  aid  from  go- 


ing to  the  Loyalists  Auring  the  civi)  war. 
In  August,  1950,  the  same  magazine  de- 
clared that  Democratic  Party  leaders  con- 
cluded suirender  to  current  Catholic  pres- 
sure would  be  necessary  to  retain  dietr 
Congressional  majority  in  November. 

As  though  Franco's  miserable  record 
needed  any  recalling,  we  wiU  remind  that 
despite  much  talk  about  reforming  his 
government  the  Spanish  caudiUo  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  his  28,000,000  stiU 
live  without  fundajneiita]  freedoms,  includ- 
ing even  the  right  of  a  fair  trial.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  former  Republican  government 
estimated,  in  1944,  that  at  least  300,000 
victims  had  been  shot  under  the  Franco 
regime,  that  from  60,000  to  70,000  political 
prisoners  then  resided  in  jail  and  that  an- 
other 380,000  were  under  surveillance. 

Hitler,  MuHsolini  and  Franco^  Inc, 

True,  Franco  did  not  declare  open  war 
on  the  Allies  during  the  second  world  war. 
But  that  is  all  He  did  everything  Spain 
was  then  capable  of  doing  to  insure  a  Hit- 
ler victory.  Innumerable  documented  let- 
ters between  Franco  and  the  Axis  partners 
reveal  el  cavdiUo's  sentiments  for  them. 
A  memorandum  by  Germany's  ambassador 
to  Spain  dated  August  8,  1940,  outiines 
Spain's  willingness  to  then  declare  war 
against  the  democracies  if  promised  cer- 
tain returns  by  Hitler.  The  fuehrer*s  quib- 
bling over  terms,  not  Franco's  love  for 
democracy,  prevented  further  action. 

A  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  corre- 
spondent declared  from  Paris  in  1946  that 
Spain  was  then  a  haven  for  "at  least  2,000 
Nazi  agents  classified  as  'dangerous' ", 
Similar  charges  linked  Spain  with  Argen- 
tina in  sheltering  nazis.  One  congressman 
declared  Spain  the  "new  center  of  world 
fascism".  In  the  midst  of  seeming  Nazj 
triumph  in  1940,  Franco  taunted  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  by  asking  why  Britain  and 
France  did  not  give  up  while  there  was 
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stm  ttme  to  spare  further  destruction. 

Captured  official  German  documenta  car- 
ry the  stream  of  evidence  on  and  on.  Hit- 
ler exhorts  Franco  to  further  good  works 
for  the  cause.  Franco  can^  wait  to  reply 
and  "make  certain  clarifications  and  con- 
firmation of  my  loyalty*'-  Franco  assures 
Mussolini  of  his  wish  to  enter  the  war  at 
"a  favorable  opportunity"*  Mussolini  ac- 
knowledges the  statement  gratefully.  The 
files  proved  overwhelming  in  their  indict- 
ment of  Franco  as  ^  Axis  partner  in 
every  sense  and  prompted  the  U,  N/s  1946 
condemnation.  However,  the  following 
year  witnessed  the  launching  of  the  un- 
paralleled Catholic  propaganda  campaign 
in  America.  Significantly,  in  1947  the  U.  S. 
delegate  abstained  from  a  second  U,  N, 
condemnation  of  the  Spanish  government. 
On  November  4,  1950,  the  UN.  General 
Assembly  approved  a  resolution  lifting  the 
1946  U.N.  ban  on  sending  ambassadors 
and  ministers  to  Madrid* 

To  be  sure,  the  postwar  model  of  Spain's 
"dime  store  Caesar",  dripping  with  his 
friends'  whitewash,  has  talked  loud  and 
long  about  how  he  never,  never  really  liked 
associating  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and 
how  he  now  just  hates  that  mean  Russian 
bear  and  oh!  just  loiies  the  American  eagle 
and  British  lion.  In  March,  1949,  the  Span- 
ish foreign  minister  did  indeed  say  that  the 
future  of  Spain  was  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  But  when  the  Nazi  star 
seemed  risen  in  permanent  brilliance,  the 
two-faced  Franco  wrote  to  his  then  bosom 
companion:  *'Dear  Fuehrer:  .  ,  ,  I  stand 
ready  at  your  side  ,  ,  ■  and  decidedly  at 
your  disposal,  united  in  common  historical 
destiny" 

A  Handout  for  a  Hoodlum , 

Spanish  sources  and  V*S,  admissions  in- 
dicate that  *'no  strings''  could  be  attached 
to  the  loan.  Just  how  those  responsible 


could  ^ver  feel  free  to  truf^t  a  lying  mur- 
derer Uke  Franco  to  spend  the  fuuda  for 
the  purposes  desired  by  America  is  beyond 
imagination.  With  interest  we  read  press 
dispatches  o£  Spain*s  appropriating  over 
S90,000  for  the  suppression  of  Protestants 
and  F^'eemasons.  We  read  of  the  Spanish 
government's  making  loans  to  the  Catholic 
Church  for  the  building  of  seminaries.  Are 
these  the  things  the  United  States'  legisla- 
tors had  in  view  when  they  appropriated 
the  loan  for  Spain?  In  further  awakening 
revelationsi  Drew  Pearson  reported  in 
1946,  on  the  basis  of  State  Department 
files,  that  Franco  had  extended  aid  to  Ar- 
gentina's fascist  state<  The  same  ceP<irter 
revealed  in  July^  1949,  that  some  of  the 
senators  working  for  the  loan  had  been  un* 
der  advice  of  Jose  ^e  Lequerica,  Spain's 
wartime  pro-Nazi  ambassador  to  Vichy. 

What,  then,  of  the  final  flimsy  argu- 
ment ol  Catholic  propagandists  that  since 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations  recognizes  other  dictatorships, 
including  that  of  Russia,  whom  Roms  calls 
infidels,  mongols,  the  forces  of  Genghis 
Khan,  etc.,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  to 
deal  with  the  anticommunistic  franco 
regime.  Yet  the  Roman  Church  practices 
this  very  same  principle  on  grounds  of  far 
less  expediency.  In  February,  1950,  the 
pope  broadcast  a  strong  condemnation  of 
press  censorship  and  totalitarian  methods 
in  general.  Report  of  the  broadcast  was  at 
first  suppressed  in  Spanish  papers.  How- 
ever, immediately  thereafter  explanation 
was  offered  that  the  speech  referred  only 
to  '*iron  curtain  countries",  not  to  Spain. 
Thereafter,  the  speech  was  printed  with  this 
explanation.  The  Catholic  Church  boasts 
that  all  of  Spain's  press  is  Catholic  and 
subject  to  Catholic  censorship,  so  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  church's  approval  of 
this  explanation  of  the  address. 

This  hypocrisy  is  capped  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  church  so  deplores  the  'hea- 
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then  hordes  of  the  Soviet^  she  hails  the 
victory  of  Franco,  who  enlisted  the  help  of 
thousands  of  North  African  Moors  in  his 
legions  whiJe  conquering  Spain.  Rome  is 
not  scrupulous.  Anyone  who  will  serve  her 
ends  can  join  the  ranks  of  her  'pure  cru- 
saders\  Any  thug  can  be  used  to  destroy 
freedom.  Then,  to  maintain  their  tyranny, 
the  shameless  hierarchs  turn  to  the  de- 
mocracy they  tried  unsuccessfully  to  wreck 
and  ask  for  a  handout  for  their  needy 
"church  sword".  Many  fear  that  by  the 
loan  America  is  feathering  arrows  for  her 
own  downfall,  financing  a  confessed  mur- 
derer and  backing  a  government  described 


by  one  writer  as  the  symbol  of  "'rule  of  the 
world's  blackest  clergy,  most  reactionary 
army  and  most  degenerate  nobility'*.  They 
hope  for  some  obstruction  to  the  loan*s 
completion. 

But  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  who 
have  true  hope  are  leaining  that  real  free- 
dom and  the  promise  of  life  itself  are  not 
to  be  bought.  They  are  God's  gift  to  those 
who  will  turn  to  his  now  operating  'gov- 
ernment of^  peace*,  the  Theocracy.  This 
kingdom  will  need  no  Joan  to  spread  its 
rule  earth-wide,  destroy  oppression  of 
every  kind  and  establish  permanent  and 
united  peace. 


'  ^'T^l^'^' ^' 


Bilbao  Hails  Franco—or  Else! 


A  TRIUMPHANT  victory  for  Franco!  An 
example  <>t  ^'spontaneous  enthusiasm"  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Bilbao  in  hailing  the 
Sp&nish  dictator.'  That  is  what  the  Spanish 
propagandists  would  have  us  believe. 
<l  That  it  was  a  victory  could  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, for  the  comment  was  made  regarding 
the  lack  of  hostilities  on  Franco's  visit  in  June 
to  the  city  of  Bilbao,  a  stronghold  of  opposition 
to  his  regime-  There  he  faced  not  only  Basque 
opposition  to  his  dictatorship,  but  a  city  In 
which  thousands  of  leaflets  had  been  distrib- 
uted urging  a  boycott  of  all  celebrations  and 
threatening  violence  durmg  his  visit.  Wh^n  the 
twycott  failed  and  the  violence  did  not  mate- 
rialize, one  supporter  said,  "If  he  can  carry 
It  off  this  well  here,  he  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  anywhere  else.'' 

*^,  But  the  "spontaneous  enthusiasm"  reported 
by  the  Spanish  press  was  definitely  open  to 
question.  Whence  would  such  enthusiasm 
come?  Why  should  Bilbao  suddenly  turn  out 
with  ^ags,  banners,  holidays,  lestive  occasions 
and  more-or-l^ss  enthusiastic  throngs  to  wel- 
come Franco?  Light  was  shed  on  this  by  the 
Basque  delegate  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Jesus  de  Ga- 
lin(ie2r  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Timen 
(June  20)  which  told  ot  the  Basque  under- 
ground's report  on  the  preparations  for  the 
''spontaneous  demonstration  of  Joy"  over  Fran- 
co's visit.  He  stated  that  prior  to  the  visit  the 
local  governor  had  ordered  all  factories  in  th^ 


industrial  zone  of  Bilbao  to  give  a  full  two' 
day  holiday  with  pay  to  all  workers^  if  they 
attend  the  "spontaneous"  demonatratiohs,  [It 
was  reported  elsewhere  that  the  government 
ordered  that  names  of  workers  who  did  not 
show  up  be  supplied  to  authorities.] 
^.  Fishing  boats  along  the  coast  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  would  be  welcome  hi  Bil^^ 
bao,  or  else.  Police  Jnade  a  house-to-house 
check-up  along  the  thoroughfares  Franco  would 
use  to  be  sure  that  flags  would  fly  from  every 
window,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  ten- 
ants, were  ordered  to  give  a  list  of  those  who 
would  watch  the  parade  so  that  special  extra 
"guests"  provided  by  the  governor  could  be 
present  at  empty  windows.  When  Franco  ar- 
rived the  well-arranged,  carefully  planned, 
"spontaneous"  celebrations  began.  There  was 
no  violence  in  this  city  that  was  crawling  with 
police,  plain-clothes  men  and  motorcycle  es- 
corts, and  where  for  miles  civil  guards  pa- 
trolled the  roads. 

*^-  Franco's  visit  to  Bilbao  was  higWy  pubU- 
cized.  It  was  an  evidence  of  his  thorough  dom- 
ination of  the  country.  The  lack  of  hostilities 
was  a  political  triumph,  but  the  enthusiasm 
was  not  as  great  as  official  Spanish  press 
sources  implied>  and  the  city's  ''spontaneous'' 
expression  of  joy  at  seeing  Franco  could  well 
be  compared  with  the  man  who  had  a  gun 
rammed  into  his  back  and  heard  the  words^ 
"Smile,  brother:"  He  smiled.  So  did  Bilbao. 
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Health  Begins 
in  the  Soil 


MODERN  man  is  proud  of  his 
achievements  in  the  various 
realms  of  science.  And  why  not?  Has 
he  not  split  the  atom?  Has  he  not  produced 
systems  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion that  are  marvels  of  efficiency?  Do  we 
not  see,  almost  daily,  new  examples  of  his 
ingenuity,  making  use  of  such  creations  of 
his  as  nylon  and  plastics?  Has  he  not  peered 
into  space  a  thousand  million  light-years 
with  help  of  his  Mount  Palomar  telescope, 
and  has  he  not  developed  a  movie  camera 
capable  of  taking  pictures  at  the  rate  of 
ten  million  pictures  a  second? 

In  one  respect,  however,  man's  scientific 
achievements  have  lagged.  In  what  way? 
In  respect  to  hygiene  or  medicine,  that  sci- 
ence wliich  most  concerns  his  own  mental 
and  physical  health.  True,  infectious  dis- 
eases have  been  greatly  decreased  and  the 
average  span  of  life,  particularly  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  increased  considerably. 
But,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Alexis  Car- 
rell,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  scien- 
tists of  the  twentieth  century,  this  prog- 
ress is  not  what  it  seems.  Says  he: 

"Medicine  is  far  from  having  decreased 
human  sufferings  as  much  as  it  endeavors 
to  make  us  believe.  The  years  of  life  which 
we  have  gained  by  suppression  of  diph- 
theria, smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  eta,  are 
paid  for  by  the  long  sufferings  and  the 
lingering  deaths  caused  by  chronic  affec- 
tions, and  especially  by  cancer,  diabetes, 
and  heart  disease  ,  .  .  Diseases  have  not 
been  mastered.  They  have  simply  changed 
in  nature  ,  .  .  The  organism  seems  to  have 
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become  more  susceptible  to  degenerative 
diseases." — Man  the  Unknown. 

Why  has  man's  organism  become  "more 
susceptible  to  degenerative  diseases"?  Are 
not  his  living  standards  far  higher  than 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago?  Does  he 
not  eat  far  more  "protective  foods'*  such 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  the  year  round 
than  his  grandfather  did?  Are  not  his 
workdays  shorter,  his  tasks  less  arduous, 
and  hi3  vacations  longer?  All  that  should 
improve  his  health,  should  it  not?  Yet  with 
all  this  and  benefit  of  medical  science  too, 
"diseases"  have  not  been  mastered.  They 
have  simply  changed  in  nature.  Why? 

Faulty  Nutrition  and  ike  Soil 

For  years  farmers  have  known  that  the 
soil  holds  the  key  to  the  health  of  plaijts,' 
and  especially  the  trace  elements  and  bio- 
logic life.  Also,  that  more  and  more  farm- 
ers are  appreciating  that  plants  are  far 
healthier  when,  instead  of  dumping  large 
quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the 
land,  they  feed  the  soil  by  natural  and 
organic  elements  which  not  only  provide 
the  necessary  main  and  trace  elementSj  but 
also  encourage  the  activity  of  the  biologic 
life  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  helping  ta  con- 
serve it  against  erosion. 

That  man  also  suffers  from  deficiency 
of  certain  trace  elements  is  also  ar  well- 
established  fact.  For  years  it  has  been 
known  that  iodine  deficiency  will  not  only 
cause  goiter  but  also  the  birth  of  hopeless 


idiots  known  as  cretins.  Concerning  iodine 
deficiency  in  small  children,  Dr.  J.  For* 
man,  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Journal^  stated; 

"Their  little  Ijodies  develop,  their  brains 
sharpen,  their  nervousness  and  irritability 
disappear,  when  they  are  given  as  much  as 
a  trace  of  iodine."  And  regarding  the  need 
of  other  elements  he  adds:  "Copper  is  used 
in  parts  per  miUion  to  prevent  anemia, 
both  in  animals  and  in  ourselves.  We  do 
not  need  much  iron  (about  enough  to 
make  six  carpet  tacks)  but  we  need  that 
very  beidly  and  we  need  a  constant  replen- 
ishment in  our  bodies  .  .  ,  Magnesium  is 
essential  to  the  formsiUon  of  bone  and 
teeth  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
metabolism  of  phosphorus  and  of  sugars 
and  starches.  If  it  becomes  sufficiently  re- 
duced in  an  individual/ such  a  person  be- 
comes irritable,  the  heart  runs  away  with 
itself  and  finally,  if  carried  to  the  extreme, 
the  victim  dies  in  convulsions," 

In  view  of  these  fatts  the  question  pi*e- 
sentfi  itseif:  Can  It  be  that  faulty  nutri- 
tion is  one  of  the  causes  of  man  succumb- 
ing to  degenerative  diseases  and  that  it  is 
based  on  impoverished  soil?  Such  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Press  and 
^GitculaT  (a  physicians'  professional  maga- 
zine published  in  England),  for  it  editori- 
ally states:  "The  first  and  indispensable 
condition  of  health  is  that  it  must  be  based 
on  adequate  nutrition,"  and  that  "What- 
ever way  we  look  at  it^  health  begins  in 
the  soil". 

That  opinion  is  ako  shared  by  others, 
tn  a  forum  on  "Soil,  Food  and  Health"  at 
the  recent  10th  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  city  of  the  Friends  of  Land,  a  so- 
ciety of  conservationists,  it  was  shown  that 
the  health  of  man,  as  w^U  as  of  plants  and 
animals,  was  directly  related  to  the  soil* 
Reporting  on  this  forum,  the  New  York 
Timea,  September  30,  1950,  in  a  news  dis- 
patch entitled  "Hidden  Mmerafs  Held  Fer- 


tility Key"-,  quotes  Dr.  J.  Fbrman  as  say- 
ing that  by  proper  soil  conservation  "we 
can  easOy  raise  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  food  to  feed  twice  as  many  people  as 
we  have  in  this  country  today  and  do  away 
with  nearly  all  disease". 

At  the  same  forum  Dr.  K,  Starr  Chester, 
supervisor  of  the  agricultural  division  of 
the  Batelle  Memorial  Institute,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  stated:  'The  nutritive  value  of 
Q\^X  daily  foods  is  on  the  down  grade, 
mainly  because  a£  the  constant  decjjne  in 
the  fertility  of  our  soil  Complete  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  soil  could  easily  take  care  of 
the  increasing  population  in  the  world  for 
many  generations," 

Commercial  Fertilizers  Blamed 

Interesting  light  as  to  the  cause  for  the 
decline  in  the  nutritive  vaZue  of  our  crops 
is  shed  by  the  following  quotation,  taken 
from  CarrelFs  Man  the  Unknown: 

* 'Man  is  laterally  made'  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  For  this  reason  his  physiological 
and  mental  activities  are  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  geological  constitution  of 
the  country  where  he  lives,  by  the  nature 
of  the  animals  and  plants  on  which  he  gen- 
erally feeds.  His  structure  and  his  func- 
tions depend  also  on  the  selections  he 
makes  of  certain  elements  among  the  vege- 
tal and  animal  foods  at  his  disposal  <  .  . 

'*Man  is,  first  of  all,  a  nutritive  process. 
The  staple  foods  may  not  contain  the  same 
nutritive  substances  as  in  former  times. 
Mass  production  has  modified  the  composi- 
tion of  wheat,  eggs,  milk,  fruity  and  butter, 
although  these  articles  have  retained  their 
familiar  appearance,  Chemicaf  fertih'zers, 
by  increasing  the  abundance  of  the  crops 
without  replacing  all  the  exhausted  ele- 
ments of  the  soil^  have  indirectly  contrib- 
uted to  change  the  nutritive  value  of  cere- 
al grains  and  vegetables.  Hens  have  been 
compelled,  by  artificial  diet  and  mode  of 
living,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  mass  produc- 
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ers.  Has  not  the  quality  of  their  eggs  been 
modified?  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  about  milk,  because  cows  are  now 
confined  to  the  stable  all  the  year  round, 
and  are  fed  on  manufactured  provender, 
Hygienists  have  not  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  genesis  of  diseases.  Their  stud- 
ies of  conditions  of  life  and  diet,  and  of 
their  effects  on  the  physiological  and  men- 
tal state  of  man,  are  superficial,  incom- 
plete, and  of  too  short  duration/' 

The  foregoing,  coming  from  the  pen  of 
an  eminent  authority,  one  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation  among  the  orthodox 
conservative  medical  profession,  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  value-  Note  that  he 
testifies  that  those  who  make  health  their 
business,  the  hygienists,  have  not  paid  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  source,  beginning 
or  cause  of  diseases,  and  that  he  points  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  food  we  eat,  and  be- 
yond the  food  to  commercial  methods  and 
fertilizers. 

Also  putting  the  blame  for  increase  of 
degenerative  diseases  on  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, Dr.  James  Asa  Shield,  assistant 
professor  of  neuropsychiatry  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Virginia,  said  in  an  address 
before  the  Southern  Medical  Association 
Convention,  as  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press,  *'that  food  produced  from  soil  fer- 
tilized  with  chemicals  has  caused  an  in- 
crease in  degenerative  diseases  throughout 
the  United  States/'  Particularly  did  he  sin- 
gle out  the  high  incidence  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis (a  hardening  and  degenerative  dis- 
ease of  spine  and  brain)  in  the  United 
States  and,  certain  European  countries  as 
being  due  to  the  widespread  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
Dr,  Max  Gerson,  German  refugee  scientist 
and  eminent  authority  on  cancer.  Says  he: 
"The  fundamental  damage  [as  regards 
CcUticer]  starts  with  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizer  for  vegetables  and  fruits  as  well 


as  for  fodder.  Thus  the  chemically  trans- 
formed vegetarian  and  meat  nourishment, 
increasing  through  the  generations,  trans- 
forms the  organs  and  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  the  wrong  direction  .  ,  .  An- 
other basic  defect  lies  in  the  waste  of  ex- 
crements of  the  cities.  Instead  of  returning 
the  natural  manure  to  the  fruit-bearing 
soil,  it  is  led  into  rivers,  killing  under- 
water life," 

That  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  ad- 
versely affects  vitamins  is  the  claim  of  Dr. 
McAlison.  According  to  experiments  made 
by  him,  the  vitamin  content  of  foods  is  di* 
rectly  related  to  the  vitamin  content  of  the 
soil  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  which 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  organic  elements 
and  biologic  life  of  the  soil,  ali  of  which 
are  harmed  by  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. 

Return  to  Natural  Fertilizers 

If  the  indiscriminate  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  i^esponsible  for  not  only  poor 
soil  and  poor  plants,  but  also  poor  animals 
and  poor  human  creatures,  a  return  to  or* 
ganic  methods  should  show  a  beneficial 
effect  on  man  and  beast.  Has  such  been 
found  to  be  the  case?  Yes,  it  has.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  farmers  who  testify  to  the 
improvement  in  their  livestock  as  a  result 
of  changing  from  commercial  to  organic 
fertilizers.  Stamina  and  resultant  value  of 
horses  have  Increased  as  much  as  seven- 
fold; diseases  such  as  contagious  abortion 
in  mares  have  been  arrested;  and  even  im- 
munity to  such  dread  cattle  ailments  as 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  and  rinderpest 
have  been  reported  by  those  taking  the 
lead  in  the  return  to  natural  fertilizers. 
And  what  about  the  effect  on  humans? 

Institutions  in  England,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  etc.,  have  made  a  change  from 
food  raised  by  help  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers to  food  raised  on  land  supplied  with 
natural  elements,  and  all  report  the  same 
improvement.  Representative  of  such  re- 
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ports  is  the  one  appearing  in  Tim  Lancet j 
an  English  medical  journal,  to  the  effect 
that  "a  striking  improvement  is  reported 
in  the  general  health  and  physique,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  freedom  from  infec- 
tions, alimentary  upsets  and  dental  caries". 
The  absence  of  incidence  of  many  degen- 
erative diseases  among  OrientaX  peoples 
who  feed  the  soil  only  by  natural  methods 
has  been  pointed  out  as  evidence  or  proof 
that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  such  ail- 
ments in  Western  countries.  Whether  or 
not  this  one  factor  is  soieJy  responsible 
may  be  open  to  question  (other  factors 
such  as  excessive  indulgence  and  pace  of 
living  are  doubtless  involved) ,  but  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  it  seems  certain  to  have 
at  least  some  bearing  on  it. 

More  could  be  said  on  this  subject,  but 
the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  that  de- 
generative diseases  are  related  to  faulty 
nutrition  and  that  proper  nutrition  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  eating  a  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.  So  long  as  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  increases  the  cel- 
lulose and  carbohydrate  content  of  plants, 
and  thus  their  size,  without  adding,  but 
rather  detracting  from  the  trace  elements, 
vitamins  and  proteins^  just  so  long  will 
man  be  handicapped,  and  needlessly  so,  in 
his  quest  for  health* 

The  above  facts  also  throw  light  on  the 
condition  known  as  "hidden  hunger"  from 
which  many  people,  usually  unknowingly, 
suffer  because  of  lack  of  certain  vital  ele- 
ments, and  they  explain  the  ever-increas- 
ing manufacture  and  sale  of  vitamins 
and  supplemental  mineral  elements.  That 
such  products  do  serve,  at  least  to  an  ex- 
tent as  substitutes,  was  brought  out  at  a 
legislative  hearing  some  seven  years  ago. 
After  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  head  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  had  testi- 
fied that  such  were  worthless.  Dr.  Eddy, 
nutritionist  of  Columbia  University,  pro- 


duced statistics  to  show  that  by  supplying 
vitamins  a  certain  large  plant  increased 
the  earnings  of  its  piece  workers  from 
$7,50  to  more  than  $10,00  per  day. 

Other  Factors  Also  Involved 

It  might  be  well,  however,  to  sound  a 
note  of  caution  in  this  regard.  While  with- 
out a  doubt  commercial  fertilizers  have 
caused  deficiencies  in  vital  factors,  result- 
ing in  turn  in  degenerative  diseases,  it  is 
nevertheless  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
there  are  also  other  factors  involved.  The 
Bible  states,  '*God  is  not  onQ  to  be  mocked. 
For  whatever  a  man  is  sowing f  this  he  will 
also  reap,"  and  that  "the  wages  sin  pays  is 
death".  Degenerative  diseases  are  preva- 
lent and  increasing  in  such  places  where 
fast  living  is  prevalent  and  increasing. 
Modem  Sodom's  "fullness  of  bread  and 
idleness",  *love  of  pleasures  rather  than 
love  of  God/  use  of  tobacco  and  over^ 
indulgence  in  liquor  are  without  a  doubt 
aU  involved. 

We  cannot  sow  to  selfishness,  over- 
indulge our  fleshly  appetites  or  consume 
our  energies  on  the  altar  of  sel^sh  ambi" 
tion  and  not  expect  to  reap  suffering  and 
disease.  Along  all  these  lines  each  individ- 
ual can  practice  common  sense,  self-control 
and  right  living,  regardless  of  how  much 
he  may  be  able  to  do  about  the  facts  above 
given  relative  to  health  and  the  soil. 

The  Bible  holds  out  the  hope  of  a  new 
world,  where  every  man  will  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree  and  where  the  "in- 
habitant shall  not  say,  I  am  sick'\  (Micah 
4:4;  Isaiah  33:24)  Doubtless  in  that  new 
world,  now  so  near  at  hand,  the  natural 
cycle  of  keeping  the  earth  fertile  will  be 
restored  and  all  men  will  benefit  there- 
from. But  everlasting  life  wlH  come  only 
by  taking  in  knowledge  concerning  the 
only  true  God  and  the  one  whom  he  sent 
forth,  Jesus  Christ. — John  17: 3,  Neio 
World  Trans. 
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iy  "AwoTi«!"   rarrttpondvnt   In   Saurh  Afrits 

SOUTH  Africa  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
French  Huguenots  who  arrived  in  1689, 
For  their  love  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
freedom  of  worship  they  put  everything 
at  stake,  even  their  lives.  Their  example 
and  influence  have  left  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  history  of  the  coiintry. 

But  is  it  generally  appreciated  and  real- 
ized that  the  principle  of  liberty  is  more 
and  more  being  pushed  aside^  not  only  in 
other  parts  of  the  worid  hut  also  in  our 
country?  The  stoiry  of  suppresion  that  is 
related  in  this  article  clearly  indicates  the 
presence  in  this  land  of  a  class  of  persons 
of  great  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
people  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  to 
make  breaches  in  the  walls  of  defense 
against  the  evil  winds  of  oppression  to 
achieve  their  own  selfish  and  narrow  ends. 
So  let  all  sincere  people  ponder  seriously 
the  implications  of  the  following  facts- 

A  teacher  in  the  Transvaal  Province 
through  personal  study  of  the  Scriptures 
dared  to  come  to  conclusions  notm  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  the  "orthodox" 
Afrikaans-speaking  denominations  of  the 
country.  The  teacher  concerned,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Kotze,  had  taught  at  Palmietfontein^  Tret- 
som,  near  Vaal  water,  Transvaal,  since  1945* 

The  trouble  started  when  a  friend  of  his, 
with  whom  he  was  lodging^  expressed  the 
complaint  that  an  African,  a  witness  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  working  among  the 
Africans,  was  propagating  communism* 
Mr,  Kotze  refuted  the  charge,  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Thereupon  this 


friend,  Mr.  Oosthuizen,  be- 
came violently  angiy,  and 
bade  Kotze  straightway  to 
leave  his  home,  which  he  did* 
He  added:  "I  shall  get  you* 
out  of  this  place.  Henceforth 
we  are  enemies," 

That  same  afternoon  Oost- 
huizen  went  to  the  local  cler- 
gyman. Together  they  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion headed,  "The  Christian  parents  of 
the  Palmietfontein  School  wish  the  trans- 
fer of  Mr.  L.  C,  Kotze  because  of  his 
identifying  himself  with  'Russellism'." 
("Russellism"  is  an  enemy  appellation  of 
reproach  for  Jehovah's  witnesses,)  The 
week  that  followed  the  parents  were  vis- 
ited to  get  their  signatures.  Quite  a  few  re- 
fused to  sign.  At  a  school  committee  meet- 
ing shortly  afterwards  the  chairman  (the 
atK)ve  Oosthuizen)  warned  Kotze  that  if 
he  became  a  '*Bible  Student",  as  some  lo(;al 
people  call  Jehovah's  witnesses,  'things 
would  be  made  hot  for  him.* 

Another  incident,  which  was  rather  puz- 
zling,  was  that  when  Mr.  Arthur  Middle* 
ton,  the  former  principal^  recently  resigned 
his  position,  Kotze  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  quar- 
ter another  principal  was  present,  having 
been  appointed  a  few  days  after  Kotze.  All 
this  occurred  about  October  of  last  year* 

On  November  9,  1949^  the  matter  was 
taken  a  step  further  when  a  deputation  of 
the  School  Board  was  delegated  to  meet 
the  objecting  parents.  Meanwhile  some 
parents  regretted  that  they  had  signed  the 
petition  and  withdrew  their  signatures. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  a  Mr.  Neeth- 
ling  and  two  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations (once  in  violent  conflict  with 
one  another) .  Oosthuizen,  the  man  who  had 
started  all  this  trouble,  saw  to  it  that  he 
was  at  Nylstroom  right  early  that  morn- 
ing, Nylstroom  is  the  seat  of  the  School 
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Board  and  the  place  of  residetice  of  these 
clergy.  He  accompanied  them  on  the  way 
out  No  wonder  that  Neethling,  in  his 
speech  at  this  gathering,  gave  expression 
to  the  predetermined  effort  to  oust  Kotze 
at  all  costs  when  he  stated  they  had  come 
to  rid  the  parents  of  the  16-year-old  plague 
of  *'BusselIism"  and  that  he  had  personally 
called  on  Dc-  Malan  (the  premier  of  the 
country)  to  consult  him  and  that  Dr.  Ma- 
lan had  counseled  that  th/e  School  Board 
had  the  power  to  see  to  it  that  they  got  the 
right  kind  of  teacher. 

The  former  principal,  Mr.  Middleton, 
who  had  been  teaching  at  Palmietfontein 
for  many  years,  was  and  is  a  witness  of 
Jehovah.  When  the  local  clergyman  tried 
to  oust  Middleton  because  he  was  a  "Bible 
Student",  Oosthui^en  was  the  one  who 
more  than  any  other  did  his  utmost  to 
forestall  Middleton's  transfer,  as  he  reck- 
oned that  such  would  be  a  severe  loss  to 
the  school  He  even  appraached  Kotze  at 
the  time  as  a  fellow  member  of  his  church 
to  assist  him  in  countering  the  parson's 
efforts. 

At  the  beginning  of  1950  Kotze  was  ap- 
pointed acting  principal  of  the  school.  This 
apparently  angered  Oosthuizen  more  than 
ever.  By  persistent  agitation  and  intimida- 
tion In  cQ-opemtion  with  the  local  ciergy- 
man  many  parents  were  persuaded  to  '*go 
on  strike'*  and  Iceep  their  children  from 
attending  school.  By  this  method  they  had 
shortly  before  forced  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities to  grant  them  the  bus  service 
they  were  clamoring  for. 

InspectovH  Find  in  Favor  of  Teacher 

To  find  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock  the 
local  inspector  suggested  a  departmental 
inquiry-  The  Department  of  Education  at 
Pretoria  sent  two  inspectors  to  investigate. 
They  found  in  favor  of  Kotze,  In  line  with 
their  finding  the  department  informed  the 
local  committee  that  they  could  not  trans- 


fer Kotze,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  trans- 
ferred. He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable 
character  and  had  in  no  respect  violated 
the  regulations  of  the  department.  He  had 
never  taught  any  doctrine  in  his  classes. 
The  parents  were  instructed  by  the  Inspec- 
tors to  send  their  children  to  school 

But  Oosthuizen  and  the  JocaJ  parscj} 
were  not  satisfied.  Backed  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  School  Board  they  persisted. 
Again  15  parents  were  persuaded  to  keep 
19  children  from  school 

Legally  the  striking  parents  were  charge- 
able. It  was  the  duty  of  the  School  Board 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  attended 
school.  The  three  clergymen  on  the  board 
and  their  associates  ^  however^  preferred 
to  connive  at  the  delinauency  of  tiiese  par- 
ents. The  parents  knew  that  they  had  the 
support  of  these  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law^  but 
who  refused  to  do  their  duty*  Locally  those 
of  the  parents  who  wished  to  send  their 
children  back  to  school  were  specially  at- 
tended to  by  agitation  and  intimidation. 

Oosthuizen  and  the  local  clergyman,  Vi- 
viers,  saw  one  possible  open  door  yet  to 
get  Kotze  transferred :  The  attitude  of  the 
Transvaal  administrator,  Dr.  Nicole  an  ex- 
clergyman.  Would  he  not  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  his  former  colleagues  of  Nylstroom 
and  Palmietfontein?  He  had  the  power  to 
transfer  without  stating  any  reason^  if  in 
his  judgment  such  transfer  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  education. 

Administrator  Uses  Autocratic  Pow^r 

In  the  end  the  administrator,  evidently 
after  some  hesitation,  yielded.  Kotze  was 
instructed  that  he  would  be  transferred  as 
from  August  1,  1950.  On  receiving  this 
notification  he  wrote  to  the  administrator 
as  follows: 

"Herewith  I  desire  to  strongly  protest 
against  my  transfer  to  another  school. 

"One  of  the  parents  got  angry  with  me 
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when  I  tried  to  prove  to  him  that  Jeho- 
van's  witnesses  did  not  prope^te  commu- 
nism. Thereupon  he  decided  to  oust  me 
from  here.  The  question  of  my  faith  was 
merely  a  convenient  stick  to  hit  me  with. 

"The  parents  have  been  incited  and  in- 
timidated in  a  most  disgusting  manner  to 
keep  their  children  from  school  in  order 
to  get  me  from  here- 

''The  proper  procedure  from  the  start 
would  have  been  to  prosecute  the  parents. 
That  would  have  cleared  the  situation.  The 
conduct  of  the  School  Board  Indicates  that 
they  are  not  competent  to  fulfill  their  duty. 
I  urgently  insist  on  their  dissolution. 

"To  my  knowledge  no  teacher  has  yet 
been  transferred  on  religious  grounds.  We 
are  giving  in  a  democratic  land,  A  danger- 
ous precedent  has  been  created.  In  my  im- 
mediate neighborhood  there  are  teachers 
who  believe  as  I  do>  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  oust  them  in  the  same  manner.  Will 
I  not  possibly  be  persecuted  in  the  same 
way  at  another  center?  I  am  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  worship  not  only  of  myself 
but  also  of  my  coUe^ues. 

"RespectfuLy  but  urgently  I  asic  you  to 
cancel  my  transfer  so  that  justice  may 
triumph," 

As  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Teachers 
Association  Mr.  Kot^e  invoked  the  assist- 
ance and  protection  of  this  organization. 
In  a  most  sympathetic  letter  the  secretary 
of  that  association  replied  on  June  23, 1950. 

"We  conclude  that  you  have  been  perse- 
cuted for  your  faith  and  that  personal  dif- 
ferences also  played  their  part.  We  regret 
it  and  strongly  disapprove.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  we  are  on  your  side. 

"We  have  disclosed  the  legal  aspect  with 
our  legal  counsel.  It  was  found  that  while 
you  have  been  wronged  morally,  you  have 
no  grounds  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law. 
The  regulations,  backed  by  the  Education 
Act,  grant  the  Department  (and  more  spe- 
cifically the  administrator)  the  right  to 
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transfer  a  teacher  without  assigning  any 
reason.  Bead  section  23  cf  Hie  regulations, 
a  copy  of  viliich  was  recently  sent  to  every 
school. 

"We  once  contested  the  right  of  the  De- 
partment to  transfer  a  teacher  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  The  decision  of  the  court  was 
plain.  The  only  proviso  is  that  the  teacher 
should  be  transferred  to  a  post  at  least  of 
the  same  grade. 

"We  therefore  have  to  face  the  unpleas- 
ant fact  that  you  will  have  to  submit. 

"For  the  very  purpose  of  combating  this 
situation  we  now  more  than  ever  press  for 
the  institution  of  a  board  of  appeal,  and 
trust  that  we  shall  succeed, 

"That  you  should  want  to  contmue  at 
Palmietfontein,  we  can  well  understand. 
But  we  ask  you  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  your  peace  of  mind 
to  go  elsewhere.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  Di- 
vine will  that  you  go  to  fresh  fields  of 
labor?  Now  we  only  understand  in  part; 
one  day  all  mysteries  will  be  cleared  up 
to  us." 

A  kind  letter  indeed!  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  the  professional  preach- 
ers who  "profess"  to  teach  the  Word  of 
God. 

Here,  then,  we  see  in  which  direction  the 
clet^y  leaders  of  the  people  are  leading 
them.  Right  into  the  intolerance  f^iom 
which  our  ancestors  fled  when  they  came 
to  these  climes.  The  occasion  for  their  do- 
ing so  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  proto- 
types, viz,,  hatred  of  any  sound  Scriptwrai 
reasoning.  When  they  are  cornered  byBib- 
Jical  argument  they  became  spiteful  and 
turn  into  fierce  persecutors  of  the  innocent 
exactly  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Jesus. 

Clergy's  Vain  Fight 

They  get  little  real  satisfaction  out  of 
it  tiiese  days,  however.  Their  iniquitous 
deeds  are  dragged  into  the  open,  and  they 
do  not  relish  the  full  glare  of  publicity 

as 


turned  on  works  which  they  prefer  to  per- 
form in  the  dark.  (John  3:19-21)  More- 
over many  honest  people  are  turning  away 
from  such  teachers  in  disgust 

Not  only  >vas  the  above  teacher  forced 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  prac- 
ticed in  the  name  of  ^'Christianity"  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  his  ''church" 
connections,  and  so  dissociate  himself  com- 
pletely from  them,  but  four  families  of 
the  vicinity  have  begun  to  look  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  true  teachings  of  the  Bi- 


ble- They  are  now  turning  ttieir  faces  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  world  rather  than 
continidng  to  walk  along  with  the  present 
evil  world  which  is  in  its  'last  days'\  its 
"time  of  the  end".  Public  lectures,  which 
were  attended  by  large  numbers,  and  home 
Bible  studies  are  helping  them  as  they  are 
helping  so  many  others  round  the  ^Johe 
these  days.  This  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is 
being  preached  in  all  the  world  as  a  wit- 
ness to  all  the  nations,  whether  the  clergy 
like  it  or  not— Matthew  24:14. 


Barnyard  Social  Register 


H  To  the  casual  observer  the  antics  within  the  chicken  coop  may  not  seem  of 
much  apparent  significance.  However^  this  is  far  from  true.  What  may  appear 
to  the  onlooker  as  meantngless  and  indisciimhiate  pecking  hy  the  hens  is,  to  the 
contrary,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  Kansas  State  College's  Dr.  Alphaeus 
M.  Guhl  has  carefully  studied  dozens  of  flocks  ot  chickens.  Dr.  GuhVs  studies 
reveal  that  a  rigid  "social  register"  is  almost  immediately  established  in  any 
flock  of  hens.  The  order  is  determined  by  no  other  factor  than  the  respective 
pecking  ability  of  each  hen.  Ba.ch  receives  a  rank  above  all  of  those  that  it  can 
successfully  peck.  On  the  other  hand,  any  that  can  out-peck  the  one  mentioned 
will  be  ranked  above  her.  This  order  in  life  is  veiy  important  in  that  it  de- 
termines the  onier  of  eating  and  receiving  of  various  privileges  around  the  coop. 

As  an  experiment,  Dr,  Guh}  assembled  ei^ht  white  leghorns,  and,  true  to  Dr. 
Guhl's  word;  the  eight  hens  quickly  found  who  could  peck  whom,  and  their  society 
was  set  up.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  hens  near  the  top  of  the  ladder  are  of  a 
haughtier  spirit^  whereas  those  lower  on  the  scale  are  of  a  more  docile  and 
"feminine"  spirit.  As  proves  to  he  true  with  virtually  all  forms  ol  life,  the  more 
ladylike  ones  have  greater  sex  appeal^  and  the  chances  of  their  eggs  becoming 
fertile  are  beUer,  However,  because  of  her  privilege  of  being, able  to  sleep  as 
long  as  she  wishes,  scratch  tor  worms  where  sh6  pleases  and  the  many  other 
beneilts  common  to  her  position,  the  queen  of  the  roost  usually  enjoys  the  long- 
est  life. 

As  an  experiment.  Dr.  Guhl  took  the  most  humble  and  docile  hen  of  those 
assembled  for  the  magazine  research  and  for  six  weeks  injected  her  with  male 
hormones.  The  results  were  amazing.  Forsaking  all  of  her  former  tneek  and  lowly 
manners,  this  last-place  hen  became  a  sudden  aggressor,  Otie  by  one  she  efim^ 
inated  her  rivals,  laying  low  each  in  order  till  she  confronted  the  queen  herself. 
Then,  unhesitatingly,  she  flew  at  the  number  one  hen  and  in  a  flurry  of  feathers 
and  beaks  had  successf^illy  pecked  her.  Standing  in  triumph  over  the  fallen  one. 
the  victor  accepted  the  "crown"  and  a  new  social  order  wsls  proclaimed. 
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THE  Gulf  Stream  has  well  been  described 
as  "a  warm  Mississippi  in  the  cold 
Atlantic".  Yes,  it  is  a  river  in  an  ocean, 
in  fact,  just  one  of  many  such  livers.  But, 
you  ask,  how  can  that  be,  a  river  in  an 
ocean?  How  can  it  keep  its  identitjr,  how 
can  it  keep  from  being  swallowed  up,  from 
being  diluted  and  dispersed  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding water?  Besides,  does  not  grav- 
ity account  for  the  flow  of  rivers  on  land, 
they  always  flowing  lower  and  lower  un- 
til they  reach  the  sea  or  ocean?  What  ac- 
counts for  the  flow  of  these  ocean  rivers? 
Consider  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  best  ex- 
ample of  such  rivers.  It  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  niiles  wide  and  from  two  to  six  thou- 
sand feet  deep.  Traveling  at  a  rate  of  three 
to  ^x  miles  an  hour,  its  flow  is  estimated 
at  some  500  billion  gallons  or  about  2  bil- 
lion toils  of  water  a  second.  Recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  it  is  somewhat  narrow- 
er and  travels  considerably  faster  than  was 
once  supposed.  Even  large  ships  entering 
its  course  can  feel  a  pull.  No  insignificant 
rivulet,  this  Gulf  Stream! 

EYom  where  and  to  where  does  this 
stream  flow?  Emanating  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  hence  its  name,  it  flows  out  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  southern  tip  of  Florida, 
turns  northward  and,  parallel  to  the  United 
States  but  usually  some  200  miles  offshore, 
continues  until  it  reaches  the  latitude  of 

Cape  Hatteras, 
where  it 
spreads  out  to 


a  width  of  167  miles.  When  it  gets  as  high 
as  the  island  of  Nantucket  it  !&  deflected 
eastward,  slows  dovm  considerably,  and 
from  there  on  is  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream 
drifts  then  gradually  forks,  going  north  to 
the  Arctic  ocean  and  south  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

Characteristics  of  the  Stream 

The  Gulf  Stream  has  many  striking 
characteristics.  First  of  all,  it  has  its  own 
deep-blue  color,  which  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  murky  green  of  the  ocean. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
stream  and  the  ocean  is  discernible  even 
to  nonsailors  and  has  been  noticed  by 
aviators  a  mile  above  the  ocean.  Along  its 
path  eddies  are  continually  forming  and 
breaking  off.  These  last  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  one  or  two  weeks;  the  larger  ones 
occur  every  sixty  to  seventy  miles  and  are 
often  250  miles  in  width. 

The  Gulf  Stream  also  has  its  own  degree 
of  salt  content,  higher  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  It  has  its  own  warm  temperature, 
around  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  its  own 
warm  air.  Also,  it  has  its  own  storms  and 
fogs,  and  its  own  marine  life. 

The  Gulf  Stream  brings  with  it  tropical 
marine  life  which  differs  greatly  from  that 
found  in  the  ocean  flowing  on  each  side  of 
it.  There  are  the  flying  fish;  the  sailfish, 
which  resemble 
the  swordfish 
plus  sails  and 
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which  grow  to  six  feet  ih  length;  and 
the  tarpoTi,  also  a  large  fish  which  anglers 
find  to  be  a  real  fighter.  Mast  remarkable 
of  all,  however,  is  the  Portuguese  jn^n-of- 
war,  so  named  because  of  being  found  in 
the  latitude  of  Portugal  and  resembling  a 
miniature  warship.  It  is  an  outsized  jelly- 
fish which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  bright  colors  make  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  sea  creatures. 
However,  it  also  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  flsh,  having  tentacles  which  grow 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  length  and  whose 
sting  is  capable  of  paralyzing  fish  und  in- 
flicting serious  injury  to  man. 

Also,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  marked  by 
great  masses  of  the  gulfweed,  the  sargas- 
sum,  which  looks  like  large  greenish-brown 
rafts  and  on  which  swarm  ho&ts  of  other 
creatures  of  the  sea, 

Franklin  Publicizes  the  Stream 

The  facts  regarding  the  Gulf  Stream 
were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
nautical  world  by  Benjamin  Franklin* 
About  1770,  while  postmaster  for  the 
American  colonies,  the  question  came  up 
as  to  why  the  British  packets  crossing  the 
ocean  always  took  a  week  or  two  longer 
than  did  the  American  merchant  ships. 
This  seemed  to  be  particularly  strange  to 
Franklin,  as  the  Yankee  ships  carried 
much  heavier  cargoes  and  were  less  ade- 
quately manned  than  were  the  British 
packets.  Inquiring  of  a  Yankee  sea  captain, 
Franklin  was  told  that  Yankee  seamen  in 
the  whaling  business  had  discovered  the 

I 

existence  of  a  stream  that  wa^  much 
warmer  than  the  ocean  itself  and  that  had 
an  eastward  flow  of  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  Yankee  ships  would  avoid  this 
stream  on  their  westward  trips  but  the 
British,  trying  to  stem  its  current,  would 
lose  as  much  as  70  miles  a  day. 

As  ocean  charts  of  his  day  contained  no 
reference  to  it,  Franklin  requested  that 


this  sea  captain  indicate  the  course  of  this 
Gulf  Stream  on  an  ocean  mftp,  which  he 
readily  did.  Whenever  Franklin  crossed 
the  ocean  thereafter,  he  made  jt  a  point  to 
note  this  stream  and  to  check  its  tempera- 
ture. He  found  that  it  was  always  warmer 
than  the  ocean  on  either  side  of  it  and  so 
concluded  that  a  thermomeffer  might  be  a 
useful  instrument  in  helping  a  navigator 
to  identify  it-  This  in  turn  would  serve  as 
an  aid  rn  determining  the  location  of  a  ship. 

Ftankiin's  method  of  identifying  the 
stream  by  means  of  temperature  readings 
is  considered  as  being  fundamentally  sound 
today.  However,  the  Gulf  Stream  no  longer 
serves  much  of  a  purpose  in  aiding  naviga- 
tors to  locate  the  position  of  their  ship* 
Why?  Well,  first  of  all,  nautical  instru- 
ments today  are  far  more  accurate  than 
they  were  in  Franklin's  time;  errors  of  5 
or  10  degrees  were  quite  common  then.  Be- 
sides, the  Gulf  Stream  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable meandering  in  recent  years,  so 
that  its  course  is  no  longer  as  set  as  it  once 
was.  Also,  the  eddies  that  continuaUy  form 
and  brea^  off  from  the  stream  may  be  as 
warm  or  even  warmer  than  the  sti^am  it- 
self and  being  as  much  as  250  miles  vride 
would  make  for  that  much  of  a  variation. 

Franklin  published  the  following  facts: 
The  trade  winds,  which  blow  from  east  to 
west  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  and 
which,  doubtless,  are  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  pile  up  a  lot  of  water  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  Much  of  this 
enters  the  Caribbean  sea  and  flows  over 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  there  it 
spills  out  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  tip 
of  Florida  and  Cuba. 

Another  (actor  that  today  is  considered 
as  having  a  bearing  on  the  formation  and 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "terrestrial  circulation"  of  ocean 
water.  There  is  a  continual  circulation  of 
the  very  cold  water  of  the  Arctics  at  great 
depth  toward  the  equator  and  of  the  waxtti 
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water  of  the  equator  on  the  surface  toward 
the  poles. 

Stream's  AsBeta  and  LiubUiiies 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  both  a  bane  and  a 
blessing  as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  As 
it  moves  out  eastward  into  the  ocean  it 
meets  itself  coming  back  in  the  form  of  the 
ice-cold  Labrador  Current  flowing  from 
the  north.  The  meeting  of  these  two  ex- 
treme currents  creates  the  number  one 
shipping  hazard  of  the'  Atlantic^  and  that 
on  the  most  direct  route  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  by  means  of  the  Great 
Orcle.  As  a  breeder  of  bad  weather  it  is 
unequaled,  causing  great  storms  and  the 
worst  fogs  in  all  the  world.  Besides  this, 
as  icebergs  break  off  those  glaciers  in 
Greenland,  etc.,  and  start  to  come  south, 
the  eddies  created  by  these  two  currents 
tend  to  stall  them,  thus  increasing  the 
hazard- 
Incidentally,  these  factors  were  respon- 
sible for  the  sinking  of  the  British  luxury 
liner,  the  "Titanic",  world's  largest  ship 
of  its  time,  on  its  maiden  trip  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1912.  As  a  result  of  this  dis- 
aster, in  which  more  than  1,500  people 
lost  their  lives,  an  international  ice  patrol 
was  formed. 

To  ships  traveling  the  route  of  the  Great 
Circle  the  Gulf  Stream  may  complicate 
matters  and  prove  to  be  a  bane,  but  to  men 
on  land,  the  lands  of  western  Europe,  it  is 
indeed  a  blessing,  bringing  both  warmth 
and  moisture.  Ireland  owes  its'  reputation 
as  the  Emerald  Isle  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  Norway 
and  Northwestern  Russia  would  be  at  least 
ten  degrees  colder  in  the  winter  were  it  not 
for  the  warm  breezes  of  that  stream*  As 
a  result  some  of  the  northern  ports  of  Nor- 
way are  open  the  year  round  as  is  also 
the  port  of  Murmansk,  on  the  northwestern 
tip  of  Russia.  And  the  branch  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  that  goes  southward  is  credited 


with  giving  southwestern  Europe  the  more 
favorable  cUmate  that  It  has,  to  compare 
with  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
latitude. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  some  ex- 
citement over  the  Gulf  Stream  changing  its 
course.  In  recent  years  flying  fish  were 
noticed  near  the  coasts  of  both  England 
and  New  Jersey,  and  in  1949  for  the  first 
time  its  blue  waters  were  in  sight  of  land  in 
the  United  States,  Howeyer,  navy  hydrog- 
raphers  assure  us  that  even  tiiough  the 
stream  is  acting  rather  eratic  in  recent 
years  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  its 
changing  its  course  to  any  great  extent. 
The  "continental  shelf",  that  area  of  shal- 
low water  off  the  coast  of  a  continent^ 
would  prevent  this  stream  with  its  depth 
of  from  two  to  six  thousand  feet  from  com- 
ing much  closer  to  shore  than  it  now  does. 

The  story  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
Sargasso  sea  of  the  Atlantic.  The  location 
of  this  sea  is  determined  by  the  central 
whirl  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  has  been 
variously  estimated  as  being  somewhere 
between  20  and  35  degrees  north  and  30 
and  75  degrees  west,  for  a  total  area  al- 
most the  size  of  Europe.  It  is  an  area  of 
practically  no  ocean  currents  or  surface 
circulation  and  is  covered  with  large  is* 
lands  of  gulEweed  or  sargassum,  hence  its 
name.  The  current  opinion  regarding  these 
islands  of  seaweeds,  however,  is  that  they 
are  composed  of  pelagic  or  oceanic  plants 
that  grow  right  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Yes,  there  are  strange  ocean  rivers  that 
have  their  own  characteristics  and  that 
follow  a  regular  course  in  the  ocean  for 
many,  many  miles.  And  the  Gulf  Stream, 
with  its  flow  of  2  billion  tons  of  water  per 
second,  its  tropical  marine  life,  its  role  as 
a  breeder  of  peril  along  the  Great  Circle 
route,  its  great  Sargasso  sea  and,  above  all, 
its  benign  influence  on  the  climate  of  west- 
ern Europe,  is  the  queen  of  them  aJL 
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Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Taxes 


Kqw,  he'B  just  A  comj^on  jran; 
Tax  him,  tax  Jiim,  alt  you  can. 
Tax  his  house  and  tax  his  bed; 
Tax  the  bald  spot  on  his  head; 
Tax  his  bread  and  tax  his  meat; 
Tax  the  shoes  clear  off  his  feet; 
Tav  his  auto,  tax  his  gas; 
Tax  the  road  that  he  must  pass; 
Tax  the  water,  tax  the  &n; 
Tax:  the  sunlight,  if  you  dare, 

♦  Yes,  some  poet  surely  felt  bad  about  taxes  f 

♦  ''Why  do  we  have  to  pay  taxes?''  According 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  a  tax  ifi  a 
"compulsory  contribution  from  a  person  to 
a  government  to  defray  expen&e  incurred  in 
the  conriTion  interest  without  any  reference  to 
special  benefits  received*'^  Additionally,  mod- 
em tax  experts  hold  that  "taxes  may  be  im- 
posed  wholly  apart  from  revenue- producing 
qualities,  to  achieve  desired  effects  on  particu- 
lar occasions'',  and  "on  the  higher  level,  of 
operation,  as  instruments  of  human  welfare*^ 

♦  The  number  of  different  taxes  Imposed  or 
collected  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted  as  well  above  five  hundred,  being  col- 
lected by  some  170,000  "tax  authorities",  which 
include  everything  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  irrigation  districts.  In  the  main,  taxes 
fall  into  the  following  eight  categories,  with 
varying  features  as  noted. 

♦  1.  The  income  tax.  In  some  places  this  is 
imposed  three  times,  by  the  federal,  state  and 
city  governments.  Termed  a  ^'progressive"  tax 
because  its  rate  increases  with  the  increase  in 
the  amount  involved,  it  is  based  on  "ability  to 
pay*'.  For  instance,  It  is  held  that  a  man  earn- 
ing a  million  dollars  can  part  with  S865,000  as 
easily  as  a  man  earning  one  thousand  can 
part  with  $12.00, 

♦  2,  Corporation  taxes.  These  likewise  are 
"progressive"  but  graded  less  steeply  so  as 
not  to  unduly  penalize  size  in  industry.  How- 
ever, in  times  of  war  the  "excess  profits  tax" 
is  scaled  to  give  back  to  the  government  most 
of  the  war  profits. 

♦  3.  Consumption,  excise  or  sales  taxes.  Some 
of  these  are  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  some 
by  the  jobber,  others  by  the  consumer.  Most 
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common  and  valuable  are  those  on  gasoline, 
tobacco  and  liquor,  Indulgence  In  liquor  and 
tobacco  being  considered  iji  the  nature  of  a 
vice,  they  were  originally  taxed  to  discourage 
their  use.  During  the  last  war  furs,  luggage, 
cosmetics,  etc.,  were  especially  taxed  to  cut 
do^vn  consumption,  but  are  now  kept  because 
of  revenue  they  produce, 

♦  4.  Impoit  taxes  or  duties.  The  main  purpose 
of  these  is  to  protect  industry.  However,  for 
the  first  hundred  years  they  paid  nearly  all 
the  expenses  of  the  federal  government*  To- 
day  the   revenue   from  these   is   negligible. 

♦  5.  Estate  or  gilt  and  inheritance  taxes. 
These  are  "progressive",  their  purpose  frank* 
ly  being  to  keep  estates  from  becoming  too 
large  and  powerful.  Typical  Is  the  case  of  the 
Goelet  estate,  which  these  taxes  shrunk  from 
519,000,000  to  less  than  ?&3,000,000.  (New  York 
Times,  August  17,  1950)  The  gift  tax  defeats 
efforts  to  dodge  the  inheritance  tax. 

♦  6.  The  property  tax,  which  includes  rea] 
estate^  persona]  property  and  capital  gains 
l^vy.  This  tax  may  work  hardship  as  when 
the  property  is  idle  or  mortgaged,  its  owner 
is  out  of  work,  or  as  the  city  employee  who 
lost  his  home  because  the  city  had,  for  many 
months,  failed  to  pay  his  salaryn  Income  from 
the  sale  of  real  estate,  bonds,  etc.,  is  taxed 
less  than  ordinary  income  from  wages  or  sal- 
aries on  the  supposition  that  the  value  may 
have  accumulated  over  a  period  of  years, 

♦  7.  Privilege  at  license  taxes,  to  operate  a 
business  or  practice  a  profession,  etc,  These 
are  the  taxes  that  have  been  improperly 
aimed  at  the  preaching  activity  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  In  such  cases  the  "power  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy".  These  laws  are  also 
used  by  selfish  reactionary  medical  elements 
to  combat  unorthodox  therapy. 

'^  S.  The  poll  ("head")  tax,  O.I  medieval  origin 
and  placed  on  each  individual  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay*  It  is  used  by  eight  southern 
states  to  keep  politics  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  population.  As  a  result  we  And  that 
only  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  electorate  of 
such  states  votes,  as  compared  with  68.7 
per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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By   "Awakvl"    corretpandenl    in    Trlnldftd 

TtlE  Indian  in  Trinidad  is  not 
tile  "noble  redman"  familiar 
to  Americans  and  Canadians.  He  '''*"■' 
is  not  one  of  the  Latin-American  tribes 
of  Indians^  for  tlie  aboriginal  Carib  has 
becorae  practically  extinct.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  East  Lidian  who  came  here  in 
lar^e  numbers  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Today  he  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
Trinidad  and  forms  the  second-largest  ra- 
cial group  in  the  island. 

Why  did  the  Indian  come  to  Trinidad? 
What  motivated  his  leaving  his  beloved 
country  of  Lidia  to  undertake  a  hazardous 
five-month  ocean  voyage  to  settle  on  an 
unknown  pin  point  of  land  in  the  West 
Indies?  To  settle?  Hardly,  Why,  It  was 
against  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  came  to  emigrate  from  India^ 
so  they  had  no  intention  of  remaining  per- 
manently. They  came  for  gold!  Not  to  be 
dug  from  a  mine  but  to  be  wrested  from 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  wages  as  agricul- 
tural laborers*  Following  the  rebellion  and 
confusion  in  India  in  1857  a  few  came  for 
political  reasons. 

Some  years  before  this,  slavery  had  been 
abolished  in  the  British  Empire,  with  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  sugar  industry, 
which  was  and  still  is  a  basic  industry  in 
Trinidad.  ITie  sugar  barons  found  them- 
selves suddenly  deprived  of  the  source  of 
cheap  expendable  labor.  They  were  in  dire 
straits.  Experiments  with  free  paid  labor 
had  been  costly  and  disheartening.  At- 
tempts to  use  Portuguese  and  Chinese 
workers  had  ended  in  failure.  A  cheap, 
abundant  source  of  labor  must  be  found  at 
once,  or  else.  That  source  was  found  in 
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India,  where  for  centuries  the 
peasant  had  been  content  to  toil 
long  and  hard  with  little  material 
return.  By  means  of  an  inden- 
ture system  the  sugar  planters  were  able 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  migrate  to  Trini- 
dad in  a  constant  stream  from  1845  to  1917, 
and  so  rescued  their  sugar  industry  from 
disaster. 

Injustices  to  Indiana 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  indenture 
system  was  a  one-sided  proposition  in 
favor  of  the  planters  and  was  suspect  from 
the  very  beginning,  even  in  England  by 
those  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  On  the 
face  of  it  the  agreement  seemed  fair  and 
was  recognized  by  the  Indian  government, 
though  not  actively  backed  by  it;  in  actual 
practice  the  agreement  was  not  impartially 
enforced  and  caused  much  suffering  and 
hardship  to  the  indentured  worker.  Un- 
scrupulous recruiters  who  operated  on  a 
bounty  system  made  all  sorts  of  rosy  prom- 
ises and  painted  Trinidad  as  a  veritable 
paradise  of  golden  opportunity  to  prospec- 
tive emigrants,  Kidnapings  and  other  slav- 
ery tactics  were  not  unknown  in  this  busi- 
ness of  procuring  cheap  labor  for  the  sugar 
interests.  Many  of  all  castes  and  occupa- 
tions were  thus  induced  to  become  inden- 
tured workers.  Indeed,  an  Indian  prince  is 
alleged  to  have  been  duped  into  thinking 
he  was  making  a  religious  pilgrimage.  He 
served  his  five-year  term,  however,  and  re- 
turned to  India  after  another  five  years. 
One  thing  that  attracted  the  worker  to 
Trinidad  was  the  offer  of  free  return  pas- 
sage to  India  after  ten  years,  five  of  which 
were  indentured, 
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Some  two  hundred  and  thirteen  men, 
women,  and  children  made  up  the  first 
group  of  indentured  workers  which  arrived 
in  Port  of  Spain  on  the  "Fatel-Rozak" 
May  30,  1845.  They  were  given  a  small 
bounty  and  were  immediately  farmed  out 
among  the  estates  to  begin  a  hard  life  in 
barracks  as  cane  workers.  They  foimd 
themselves  victims  of  political  chicanery 
and  hard  living  conditions.  Violations  by 
them  of  their  agreement  met  swift  and 
severe  punishment-  Violations  by  planters 
were  usually  winked  at*  The  barrack  sys- 
tem of  housing^  which  is  still  seen  in  use 
in  some  places  to  this  day,  made  very  low 
living  standards.  A  "minimum  wage  law" 
guaranteed  an  average  of  twelve  cents  a 
day  over  a  365-day  period  or  twenty-six 
cents  for  any  given  day* 

More  and  more  indentured  workers 
came,  surviving  the  ordeals  of  making 
such  a  long  journey  in  poorly  equipped 
ships,  until  by  1S51  there  were  3,993  in- 
dentured workers  in  the  colony.  Their  in- 
dustry and  thrift  enabled  some  to  realize 
their  desire  to  return  to  their  homeland 
at  the  end  of  their  agreed  time  with  accu- 
mulated savings.  This  was  not  to  the  lik- 
ing of  the  planters,  who  devised  means  of 
preventing  such  reduction  of  their  labor 
force.  This  usually  took  the  form  of  offer- 
ing  the  Indian  a  free  tract  of  land  in  lieu 
of  a  free  or  partially  free  return  passage. 
It  proved  quite  effective,  and  many  took 
up  tracts  and  settled  in  Trinidad  as  citi- 
zens, becoming  part  of  the  resident  popu- 
lation. 

From  this  humble  beginning  springs  the 
Indian  community  of  today.  It  is  a  well- 
defined  community,  for  the  Indian  has 
been  slow  to  intermarry  and  become  ab- 
sorbed- It  is  a  rapidly  expanding  commu- 
nity, for  the  Indian  believes  in  large  fam- 
ilies and  early  marriage.  The  average  In- 
dian  mother  has  her  first  child  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years!  At  its  present  rate  of  in- 


crease this  group  will  overtake  the  remain- 
ing population  of  the  island  m  1^3.  They 
number  about  200,000  today^  over  one- 
third  of  the  population. 

The  average  Indian  is  a  hard  worker  and 
interested  in  getting  ahead,  especially  in 
owning  a  respectable  home  of  his  own.  He 
has  set  an  example  in  industry  and  thrift 
for  his  fellow  Trinidadians  and  has  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  importance  of 
the  basic  industry  of  the  island,  agricul- 
ture.  Coming  up  from  the  ranks  of  a  semi- 
slave  has  been  a  hard  fight,  but  progress 
has  been  made  in  almost  every  field.  Taxi 
owners  and  others  were  able  to  get  their 
start  in  private  enterprise  by  working  at 
the  American  bases  during  the  war  years: 
Numerous  large  commercial  concerns  to- 
day are  Indian  controlled. 

Education 

Originally  the  cane  worker  was  but  little 
interested  in  education  and,  being  illiterate 
himself,  saw  little  reason  to  try  to  give 
his  children  an  education.  Then,  too,  he 
got  almost  no  encouragement  from  the 
government.  Out  of  20,000  in  1865  there 
were  only  twenty  or  less  in  public  schools. 
This  bad  beginning  is  still  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  today  over  half  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation, mostly  women,  are  illiterate.  Cana- 
dian mission  schools  commenced  operation 
in  1868  and  have  been  the  most  effective 
means  of  educating  Indians  and  stirring 
up  the  interest  of  the'^coolie'*  in  having 
his  children  educated*  Many  professional 
and  business  men  of  the  Indian  race  give 
credit  to  these  mission  schools  for  their 
start  in  life. 

A  training  college  for  teachers  and  a 
secondary  college  were  later  added  to  the 
educational  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. Also  Indians  have  attended  the  reg- 
ular government  schools;  some  have* gone 
to  denominational  schools.  Indian  religious 
schools,  some  with  government  aid,  have 
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l?een  set  up  to  aid  the  Indian  in  equipping 
himself  for  a  liigher  place  in  society*  These 
latter  schools  have  Deen  especially  inter- 
ested in  preserving  Indian  culture  and  cus^ 
toms  and  the  two  main  Indian  languages: 
Hindi  for  the  Hindus  and  Urdu  for  the 
Moslems.  Today  many  of  the  more  brilliant 
minds  of  the  colony  are  Indian, 

Advance  in  education  has  been  accom- 
panied by  greater  prestige  socially  and  po- 
litically. As  the  Indian  left  the  estates  for 
life  in  the  towns  and  cities  he  went  into 
business  or  studied  for  a  profession.  At 
first  not  interested  in  politics  due  to  a  de- 
sire to  go  back  to  India,  he  has  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  political  af- 
fairs until  now  he  has  become  a  power  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Social  and  political  ac- 
tivities have  befen  very  much  influenced  by 
conditions  in  India  in  recent  years* 

Racial  Ties 

Until  recently  the  Indian  had  lost  inter- 
est in  his  mother  country  and  considered 
himself  a  West  Indian  or  Trinidadian. 
Some  were  even  ashamed  of  their  Indian 
origin.  Now  a  great  change  has  occurred* 
This  can  be  directly  traced  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  movies,  which,  incidentally, 
constitute  one  of  the  businesses  virtually 
monopolized  by  Indians.  When  films  from 
India  began  to  be  shown  in  the  theaters 
the  effect  was  remarkable.  All  classes  of 
Indians  began  to  show  new  interest  in  In- 
dian culture  and  customs.  Indian  children 
began  to  hum  Indian  tunes  they  had  heard 
even  though  they  had  Jjot  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Pride  of  race 
became  more  noticeable.  Under  the  skill- 
ful encouragement  of  those  interested  in 
preserving  Indian  traditions  this  budding 
interest  blossomed  and  reached  an  all-time 
high,  with  some  advocating  dual  national- 
ity for  Indians  about  the  time  India  be- 
came an  independent  nation.  Since  she  has 
remained  within  the  Commonwealth,  this 


feeling  has  subsided  The  reviving  of  In- 
dian customs,  however,  continues  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Indian  element.  There  are  a  numl&er  ctf 
organizations  for  the  advancing  of  Indian 
activities  as  well  as  several  well-known 
secular  Indian  clubs.  These  do  their  part 
in  advancing  the  social  standing  of  the 
Indian, 

Since  the  partitioning  of  India  the  In- 
dians here  who  have  dwelt  together  unit- 
edly for  generations  have  suffered  a  sharp 
cleavgige  into  Moslem  and  Hindu  groups^ 
Talk  to  a  Moslem^  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
Hindu  is  the  more  rabid  nationalist;  talk 
to  a  Hindu,  and  he  will  say  it  is  the  other 
way  go^ound.  It  is  not  only  a  political  sep- 
aration but  it  enters  into  other  fields.  In- 
dian politicians  as  well  as  other  politicians 
have  made  political  hay  over  this  situa* 
tion.  As  a  result  there  has  been  some  til- 
ing between  the  two  groups  and  also  feel- 
ing between  the  colored  and  Indian  groups. 

Religious  Divisions 

The  picture  of  the  Indian  community 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  look  at 
the  religious  aspect,  because  the  Indian  is 
religious.  Most  Indians  are  Hindus,  of 
which  there  are  several  divisions  in  Trini- 
dad. They  are  found  largely  in  the  rural 
areks  in  heavy  concentration  where  there 
is  sugar^growing  land.  The  Hindus  are 
gradually  losing  ground  as  their  number 
declines  from  year  to  year.  Caste,  which 
was  once  considered  important,  is  no 
longer  observed  except  to  a  small  extent 
in  certain  ceremonial  matters. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion are  Moslems,  and  they  are  found  in 
the  towns.  They  have  been  gaining  strength 
with  the  passing  of  years  and  seem  to  be 
of  a  more  aggressive  nature  in  matters 
both  religious  and  otherwise.  They  have 
had  more  government  recognition  and  aid 
than  the  Hindu  group,  for  they  have  suc- 
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ceeded  In  getting  aid  for  a  Moslem  secon- 
dary school,  and  they  alone  of  all  religions 
or  groups  have  been  pennitted  to  obtain 
dh'orces  for  reasons  other  than  adultery. 

The  Hindu,  on  the  other  hand,  had  trou- 
ble with  the  government  in  operating  sec- 
tarian schools  and  has  Tiot  yet  received  aid. 
He  has  had  trouble  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage customs,  and  for  a  long  time  his  mar- 
riages were  not  legally  recognized  nor 
were  his  children.  Now  some  Hindu  priests 
have  applied  for  and  received  marriage 
officer  licenses.  Still  a  recent  ban  on  the 
beating  of  drums  has  interfered  with  his 
customs  in  performing  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

Nearly  one- fifth  of  the  Indians  today  are 
not  Hindu  or  Moslem.  A  number  profess 
Christianity,  though  few  understand  it. 
Some  are  half  and  half.  Most  converts 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Hindus,  Con- 
version dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Canadian  mission  schools.  These  schools, 
while  ostensibly  set  up  to  educate  Indians, 
were  actually  operated  to  convert  them. 
By  holding  forth  material  advantages  and 
discriminatmg  against  those  who  did  not 
become  converts,  the  mission  schools  pro- 
duced thousands  of  converts  to  "Christian- 
ity*' as  Presbyterians.  A  similar  conversion 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  sect  has  also  oc- 
curred for  similar  reasons,  A  talk  with 
these  converts  on  genuine  Christian  truths 
often  reveals  that  the  convert  still  holds 


to  many  pagan  beliefs  and  practices,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  has  been  converted* 
The  Indian  has  profited  by  studying  the 
course  of  his  white  brother  and  found  it 
expedient  financially  and  otherwise  to  be- 
long to  popular  and  powerful  religious  de- 
nominations. 

As  is  usually  the  case  religion  is  the  chief 
divisive  element  in  the  Indian  community. 
In  his  effort  to  achieve  a  greater  measure 
of  prosperity  am^  happiness  the  Indian  has 
been  retarded  by  religious  beliefs.  Illiter- 
acy among  the  womenfolk  is  mostly  due 
to  religion.  It  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  present  cleavage  into  Moslem  and  Hin- 
du groups.  Now,  With  large  numbers  pro- 
fessing to  be  Christian,  he  is  further  di- 
vided and  confused.  He  i^  advancing  ma- 
terially as  other  groups,  but,  in  common 
with  others,  he  needs  help  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  Indian  in  Trini- 
dad, a  permanent  and  important  part  of 
the  colony.  You  will  see  him  in  all  classes 
and  activities:  an  active  professional  man, 
in  business,  a  poJJiJcaJ  ^^ure,  and  the  la- 
borer. He  is  still  the  backbone  of  agricul- 
ture and  makes  that  his  chief  occupation. 
As  you  see  him  driving  his  plodding  oxcart 
or  toiling  in  the  cane  fields  or  over  his 
small  plot  of  ground  to  make  a  living  you 
may  know  that  he  is  working  and  hoping 
for  better  days  ahead. 


^^L_-^ — 4i  ^r_".  j^.'^  I*- it) 

c^  Whale  of  a  Stmk 

'*  Whale,  the  mighty  mammal^  makes  a  mighty  tasty  steak  to  the  notioji  of  many. 
To  accommodate  the  marKet,  new  motorized  whaling  fleets,  Urge  processing 
plantSj  and  ultra-modern  reirigeration  have  been  brought  into  action.  Most  not- 
ably has  the  whaling  rebirth  been  evident  in  Durban,  Soutti  Africa,  where  the 
Premier  Whallnfi-  Company  plant  operates  about  four  miles  outside  the  town. 
Whale  meat  looks  much  liite  beef^  but  is  much  finer  in  texture  so  that  it  cannot 
be  placed  on  hool^s.  Also,  it  decomposes  so  rapidly  that  it  must  be  frozen  iramedi^ 
ateiy  after  butchering.  At  the  plant,  the  blubber  Is  consiga^ed  to  the  boilers  for 
rendering  while  the  edible  sections  of  meat  are  cut  to  IS-inch  cubes,  wrapped  in 
mutton  cloth  and  put  in  retri|rerators  where  they  are  frozen  at  5  degrees  below  zero, 
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why  Jehovah's  Witnesses  Preach 
the  Way  They  Do 

SPEAKING  to  an  apostate  people,  the 
nation  of  Israel,  Jehovah  said,  through 
his  prophet  Isaiah  (55:8, 9, ^m,  Stan. 
Ver.):  "For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts^  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
saith  Jehovah*  For  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts." 

The  same  words  apply  to  apostate  Chris- 
tendom today.  Adopting  pagan  ceremonies, 
following  the  course  of  the  world,  going  in 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  its  religion, 
its  form  of  worship*  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  true  worship  established  by  Christ  Je- 
sus as  Baalism,  phallicism  and  the  worship 
of  Moloch  were  far  removed  from  the  true 
worship  established  by  Moses* 

Since  by  far  the  majority  of  people  are 
thus  traveling  the  broad  and  spacious  road 
that  leads  to  destruction,  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Jehovah*s  own  way  of  serving 
him,  the  form  of  worship  he  has  appoint- 
ed, should  seem  strange  to  such.  Those 
who  look  upon  the  form  of  worship  used 
by  Jehovah*s  witnesses  with  amusement, 
scorn  or  ridicule  thereby  only  evince  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  for  that  text- 
book of  Christians  furnishes  ample  basis 
for  every  one  of  the  methods  used  by  them. 

Do  you  see  them  on  the  streets?  Then 
note  what  we  read  at  Proverbs  1:20,21 
(An  Amer.  Trans.) :  "Wisdom  cries  aloud 
in  the  streets,  she  lifts  up  her  voice  In  the 
squares;  at  the  head  of  noisy  thorough- 
fares she  calls,  at  the  openings  of  the  city 


gates  she  utters  her  words,"  And  note  also 
what  Luke  recorded  regarding  the  preach- 
ing work  of  the  apostle  Paul:  ''Consequent- 
ly he  began  to  reason  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  who 
worshiped  God  and  every  day  in  the 
market-place  with  those  who  happened  to 
be  on  hand."  {Acts  17:17,  Nen)  World 
Trans.)  In  fact>  sych  preaching  work  was 
done  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  for  he  was  commanded  by  Jeho- 
vah God;  "Go  and  stand  at  the  Benjamin 
Gate  .  ,  ,  and  at  all  the  other  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  by  which  the  children  of  your 
people  pass  in  and  out,  and  say  to  them: 
*Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord/  "--Jer.  17:19, 
20,  An  Amer.  Traiis* 

Do  you  see  them  going  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  to  preach?  Jesus  taught  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  in  his  day — in  the 
home  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  of  Matthew  Levi,  of  Zacchaeus, 
and  many,  many  others.  {Luke  7:36-50; 
Matthew  9:9, 10;  Luke  10:38-42;  19;  MO) 
He  commanded  his  disciples  and  apostles 
to  follow  his  example:  "As  you  go,  preach, 
saying,  *The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  has 
drawn  near/  Into  whatever  city  or  village 
you  enter,  search  out  who  in  it  \%  deserv- 
ing, and  stay  there  until  you  leave.  When 
you  are  entering  into  the  house,  greet  the 
household/'  (Matt.  10:7, 11, 12.  Nev::  World 
Trans.)  To  find  the  deserving  ones  they 
went  from  house  to  house. 

So  it  is  that  we  read  that  "every  day  in 
the  temple  and  from  house  to  house  they 
continued  without  letup  teaching  and  de- 
claring the  good  news  about  the  Christ, 
Jesus".   (Acts  5:42,  New  World  Tram.) 
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Peter  preached  in  the  home  of  Cornelius, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  both  Corne- 
lius and  his  household  (See  Acts  10*>  Paul, 
too,  the  last  to  be  included  with  the  twelve 
apostles,  In  speaking  to  the  older  men  in 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Ephesus,  said 
regarding  his  own  preaching  activity:  "I 
kept  back  nothing  ,  .  ,  and  have  taught 
you  pubiickly,  and  from  house  to  house." 
—Acts  20:20, 

But  perhaps  someone  will  say,  Did  not 
Luke  record  that  Jesus  said,  *^Go  not  from 
house  to  house"?  (Luke  10:7)  It  would 
seem  very  strange  if  Jesus  gave  instruc- 
tions that  conflicted  with  his  own  actions 
and  those  of  the  apostles.  It  is  therefore 
quite  clear  that  the  King  James  Vemion 
does  not  correctly  render  this  text.  A  trans- 
lation that  makes  this  matter  harmonious 
and  is  consistent  with  the  context  renders 
this  passage :  "Do  not  be  transferring  from 
house  to  house."  The  visiting  minister  was 
to  be  content  with  the  fare  provided  by  his 
Christian  hosts,  and  not  seek  better  lodg- 
ings-— ^Luke  10:7,  New  World  Trans. 

Do  you  see  Jehovah's  witnesses  calling 
back,  making  revisits  on  the  people  to 
whom  they  first  preached?  The  apostles 
and  disciples  did  likewise,  even  as  we  read 
at  Acts  15:36*  "Some  time  after,  Paul  said 
to  Barnabas,  'Come,  let  us  go  back  and  re- 
visit the  brothers  in  each  of  the  towns 
where  we  made  the  Lord's  message  known, 
to  see  how  they  are  doing.' " — Amer.  Tr. 

Have  you  noticed  that  they  hold  public 
meetings  in  halls,  in  parks,  in  open  lots, 
etc-?  Well,  so  did  Jesus  and  the  apostles. 
They  gave  Bible  talks  in  the  wilderness, 
by  the  seashore,  on  the  mountain  side,  in 
the  temple,  in  the  Areopagus,  etc. — Mat- 
thew 5:1-8:1;  26:55;  Mark  6:34,  35;  Luke 
5:3;  Acts  17:19;  2:14-42;  3:11-26, 

Nor  do  Jehovah's  witnesses  limit  their 
preaching  to  these  particular  ways.  They 
are  not  paid,  professional  ministers  that 


preadt  cmly  at  certain  tiwes  stnd  in  certain 
places,  ^'during  working  hours-"  No  shf! 
The  work  they  are  engaged  in  is  far  too 
import£int,  the  time  altogether  too  short 
for  them  to  insist  on  certain  circumstances 
before  they  preach.  They  make  the  most  of 
each  aiid  every  opportunity  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  within  them;  even 
as  exempiified  by  their  leader,  Christ  Je- 
si:Kj  in  preaching  to  the  woman  at  the  well. 
And  wiiile  they  thus  preach  at  each  favor- 
able opportunity,  "in  season,"  they  keep 
right  on  preaching  even  though  persecu- 
tion makes  it  seem  *'out  of  season". — Ephe- 
sians  5:16,  An  Amer.  Trans.;  1  Peter  3:15; 
2  Timothy  4:2;  Acts  8:4, 

In  fact,  even  when  in  prisons  or  concen- 
tration camps,  Jehovah's  witnesses  keep 
on  preaching  and  bearing  witness  just  as 
Christ  Jesus  gave  a  good  witness  before 
Pontius  Pilate  though  in  bonds,  and  just 
as  the  apostle  Paul  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities  to  preach  while  hnprisoned 
in  Home,  so  that  many,  even  among  those 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  Caesar's  house- 
hold, were  converted  to  trUe  Christianity. 
And  by  such  course  of  action  they  demon- 
stx'ate  that  although  men  may  bind  1^^ 
servants  oi  Jehovah  God,  they  cannot  bind 
his  Word.— 1  Timothy  6:13;  Philippians 
1:12-14;  4:22;  2  Timothy  2:9. 

Truly,  Jehovah's  ways  are  not  man's 
ways.  l"o  those  familiar  with  his  Word,  Hie 
Bible/  his  ways  of  having  the  gospel 
preached,  his  form  of  worship  does  not 
seem  strange  but,  on  the  contrary,  Scrip- 
tural as  well  as  practical  Above  all,  it  has 
his  blessing  as  seen  by  the  results,  an  ever- 
increasing'  number  of  those  engaged  m  the 
pure  worship,  bringing  honor  to  Jehovah's 
name  and  pointing  men  of  good  will  to  the 
way  of  life.  A  striking  example  and  demon- 
stration of  this  was  ^ven  at  the  recent 
international  Theocracy*s  Increase  Assem- 
bly held  at  the  Yankee  Stadium,  New  York 
city,  July  30  to  August  6,  1950. 
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AWAKE! 


Chemocracy,  Latest  of  the  Isms 


WITH  the  multiplying  of  the  world's 
turmoils  within  the  current  genera- 
tioHf  many  have  been  the  suggested  rem- 
edies and  panaceas.  As  never  witnessed  he- 
fore  in  any  period  ot  human  history,  man 
has  been  deluged  with  a  seemingly  endless 
parade  of  "isms"  and  "ocrafcies*'  during  the 
past  thirty-six  years.  There  now  comes  to 
light  one  of  a  different-than-usual  origin, 
"chemocracy."  This  solution  to  the  world's 
knotty  problems  was  bom  not  in  the  legis- 
lative chambers  but  in  a  test  tube. 

In  its  issue  of  January  9,  1950,  the 
Chemical  and  Engineering  Neios  magazine 
presented  an  article  entitled  "Chemocracy, 
the  Society  of  the  Future",  in  which  it 
gave  scttne  details  concerning  how  this 
newly  proposed  society  would  function. 
The  world's  present  way  of  thought  the 
writer  called  "Distribution  Mentality", 
which  he  identified  as  a  mental  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  for  properly  distributing 
the  earth's'natural  resources.  The  fact  that 
all  factions  do  not  agree  on  the  means  of 
proper  distribution  was  next  given  as  the 
moving  cause  behind  all  wars  by  the  ar- 
ticle's author,  Mr.  Jacob  Rosin,  of  New 
York  city.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
state  need  only  exist  when  the  resources 
are  hmited  in  quantity.  "Resources"  such 
as  oxygen  are  never  the  cause  of  war,  sim- 
ply because  there  is  such  an  abundance  of 
it  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  possi- 
ble for  one  faction  or  bloc  to  hoard  a  sur- 
plus percentage  of  the  supply.  To  repre- 
sent the  new  program  simply,  "chemoc- 
racy" piuports  to  do  for  all  earth's  neces- 
sities what  nature  has  done  with  oxygen. 

How  would  this  be  possible?  The  writer 
goes  on.  Present  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
arable  land  required  to  properly  nourish 
each  individual  are  set  at  2.5  acres.  Because 
only  4  billion  acres  of  such  land  now  exist 
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for  over  2  billion  persons  and  because  the 
population  is  rapidly  gaining,  many  au- 
thorities warn  that  unless  drastic  measures 
in  birth  control  and  land  conservation  are 
taken  the  world  is  going  to  waste  away 
from  malnutrition  to  eventual  starvation. 
Here,  the  article  contends,  chemistry  has 
already  done  great  works  for  humanity. 
The  recently  developed  weed-killer  24-D 
was  cited  with  Its  estimated  ability  to  in- 
crease crops  up  to  100  per  cent.  The  syn- 
thetic insecticides  DDT,  hexachloroben- 
zene,  methoxychlor,  paratiiion,  TDE,DFDT 
and  chlordan  were  also  given  as  successful 
combatants  against  harmful  insects. 

Going  all  out,  the  next  contention  was 
that  chemistry's  real  aim  was  not  merely 
to  help  agriculture  taut  to  abolish  it  alto- 
gether. Briery,  this  would  be  accomplished 
by  enlarging  the  great  field  of  synthetics 
to  the  point  of  completely  replacing  the 
world's  "natural"  resources  with  synthetic 
ones.  Achievements  in  such  fields  as  rub- 
ber were  furnished,  and  from  this  Mr. 
Rosin  was  carried  away  to  visualize  a 
world  with  completely  synthesized  foodr 
stuffs  as  welL  "Production  of  sugar  and 
starch,"  he  says,  "may  well  be  achieved 
by  an  appropriate  polymerization  process 
using  the  cheap  synthetic  chemical  formal- 
dehyde as  raw  materia].  And  when  we  talk 
of  starch,  we  mean  our  'daily  bread',  which 
is  now  produced  in  the  fotmof  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  rice,  and  potatoes.  Of  course,  not 
only  carbohydrates,  but  also  fats  can  be 
produced  synthetically,  which  holds  true 
even  for  the  more  complicated  proteins." 
A  principal  accomplishment  of  the  "chemo- 
cratic  government"  Mr,  Rosin  descril)es  is 
the  liberation  of  the  human  race  *from 
bondage  to  the  plant*.  Freedom  from  the 
plant  he  lists  as  "the  fifth  and  most  im- 
portant freedom". 
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Ch&rUstry'a  "New  Wcrltt' 

Continuing,  the  article  pictures  a  world 
devoid  of  its  farms,  with  today's  hundreds 
of  millions  of  farm  workers  replaced  by  a 
few  thousand  chemical  worJcers,  To  accom- 
modate the  unemployment  thus  caused,  in- 
dustry would  take  up  the  slack.  But  in- 
dustry would  today  be  unthinkable  with- 
out such  raw  materials  as  coal  and  iron. 
Would  there  be  sufficient  resources  of  these 
materials  to  accommodate  so  vast  an  in- 
dustrial expansion?  If  not^  how  would  they 
do  it?  Simple,  writes  Mr.  Rosin,  Chemistry 
would  invent  synthetic  substitutes  for 
these  natural  resources  and  the  expanded 
industry  would  be  run  on  the  synthetics. 
Mr.  Rosin  closes  his  article  with  these 
words;  "Chemistry,  the  new  scientific  and 
industrial  messiah,  can  save  it  by  creating 
a  new  world  of  Plenty  and  Security." 

We  will  not  here  presume  to  say  what 
exact  course  today*s  civilization  would 
take  were  it  permitted  to  continue  indef- 


initely under  its  present  system.  However, 
the  reai  underlying  causes  of  want,  fear 
and  greed  are  deeper  than  just  the  present 
order  of  thoi^ht  or  society.  The  Bible, 
God's  Wordt  attributes  them  to  Satan^  the 
wicked  god  of  this  world.  (2  Corinthians 
4:4;  1  John  5:19)  Jesus  Christ  rightly 
predicted  an  increase  of  these  satanic  evils 
in  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
their  final  end,  which  accurately  describes 
the  thirty-six  years  since  1914. 

But  following  the  end  of  the  present 
world  order,  he  forecast  not  a  '^chemoc- 
racy",  nor  any  of  the  other  human  *'isms" 
or  **ocracies"  that  have  all  proved  miser- 
able failures.  Rather  than  a  chemocracy, 
a  government  ruled  by  chemistry,  he  ear- 
nestly directed  all  his  listeners  to  the  one 
government  with  the  prospect  of  a  sure 
future  and  the  ability  to  supply  abundance 
and  security  for  all  its  subjects,  the  Theoc- 
racy, a  government  ruled  by  Jehovah  God 
through  his  anointed  King. 


-nSi^l^i" 


'This  Means  Everlasting  Life" 


Everlasting  life?  Is  such  a  thing  possible?  Open  your 
Bible  and  read  John  17:3,  That  scripture,  quoted  from  the 
New  World  Translation^  supplies  the  title  and  theme  of  a 
320-page  book  which  sets  the  prospects  of  life  before  its 
readers-  Herein  are  set  down  God's  promises  for  everlasting 
lite  to  obedient  creatures  and  his  reasonable  requirements 
to  gain  it.  The  possibilities  of  your  enjoying  life  everlasting 
are  excellent,  provided  you  learn  God's  requirements  and 
act  now.  ''This  Means  Everlasting  Life"  will  be  invaluable 
to  you  in  doing  this.  The  regular  edition  is  only  35c  postpaid. 
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TMa  Warring  World 

^  In  Korea  the  Red  army  was 
on  the  run  during  the  last  half 
of  October,  and  a  quick  vic- 
tory was  predicted.  The  North 
Korean  capital,  Pyongyang, 
fell  to  U.N.  forces  (10/21) 
whose  whirlwind  drive  soon 
brought  them  to  sections  of 
the  Manchurlan  border  In  less 
than  40  days  from  the  U-N- 
landing  at  Inchon  It  appeared 
that  the  communist  army  had 
been  crushed.  Up  to  this  point 
(10/27)  official  figures  listed 
27,610  U.S.  casualties,  includ- 
ing: 4.403  killed.  Then  It  was 
reported  that  the  bulk  of  Com* 
m  unl  St  China's  f ou  rt h  field 
army  was  on  the  way  to  Man- 
churia, Chinese  soldiers 
crossed  into  Korea  and 
launched  a  strong  counter- 
attack <i0/31),  changing  the 
entire  Korean  picture*  Instead 
of  a  quick  victcivy,  the  teat  ot 
a  long  winter  war  developed, 

#^  M  JTtdo-CAinff  guns  spoke 
louder  and  more  insistently. 
The  French  withdrew  from 
numerous  posts  after  deadly 
attacks  by  comtnunist-led 
troops,  French  loss  of  Lsingfion 
(10/21)  gave  the  rebels  undis- 
puted control  of  250  miles  of 
border  area  and  allowed  them 
free  passage  into  Communist 
China  for  supplies  and  train- 
ing. Observers  believed  that 
an  all-out  mass  offensive  effort 
by  the  communist  armies 
would  not  be  forthcomtn&  but 
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that  the  Indo-Chinese  war 
would  next  witness  local  raids 
and  worse  guerrilla  attacks. 

^  Tib^t  was  Invaded  by  Chi- 
nese corimnmist  troops  (about 
10/25 ) .  Early  reports  were 
sketchy,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
Chinese  progressed  200  miles 
and  captured  Lhodzong,  250- 
TTu\ea  nort.\\east  ol  liba&a>  the 
capital  city. 


Indonesia  again  sent  war- 
ships to  attack  Ambolna  (re- 
ported 10/20),  the  capital  of 
the  South  Moluccan  govern- 
ment that  declared  independ- 
ence from  Indonesia  in  April. 
At  last  report  the  South  Mo^ 
luccanp  still  controlled  the 
strategic  southern  part  of  Am- 
bolna island* 


In  Puerto  Eico  a  revolt 
( l0/30)quickly  spread  through- 
out the  ifilarvd.  Thfe  NaUo^eLllst 
party  demanded  complete  and 
immedtate  independence  from 
the  U.  S-  They  burned  most  of 
the  tovtT^  of  Jayuya  (popula- 
tion 1,500)  and  attacked  in 
numerous  other  places.  In  San 
Juan  police  clashed  with  the 
rebels  in  front  of  the  gover- 
nor's palace.  The  rebel  group 
was  small,  but  machine  guns* 
bazookas*  tanks,  and  fighter 
planes  were  used  to  quell 
them.  The  uprising  appeared 
to  be  Almost  over  when  two 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalists  ap- 
proach^ the  presidential  resi- 
dence In  Washington,  D,C.,  in 


an  attempt  to  a&sa&sinate  Tru* 
man  (U/l).  In  a  gunfight  In 
the  street  one  assailant  waff 
killed  and  the  other  badly 
wounded.  He  admitted,  **We 
came  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  shooting  the  prest- 
dent;* 

War  FrepttTAtloiu 

^  UMtea  States.  To  provide 
materials  for  the  increasing 
arms  demand  the  U.  S,  re- 
strietfi^i  the  VL^ft  ^t  T%iWBrai,  ^^ 
verted  the  entire  output  of  cer- 
tain stainless  steel  alloys* 
banhed  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  amusement  pur- 
poses* ordered  310,000  tons  of 
steel  monthly  for  freight  cars> 
restricted  the  use  of  certain 
metals  that  go  into  radios  and 
appliances,  and  warned  that 
these  controls  may  remain  for 
years.  In  men,  Truman  again 
requested  universal  military 
traming  ( 10/25 )  •  In  atoms, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  said  (10/24) 
that  the  U.  S,  is  far  stronger 
this  year  than  last.  For  secu- 
rity, the  Coast  Guard  was 
given  sweeping  controls  over 
vessels  in  U-  S,  waterjs  (10/181- 


Oanada,  An  agreement  of 
economic  cooperation  was 
signed  with  the  U.S.   (10/26) 

strengthening  continental  de- 
fenses through  free  exchange 

of  skills,  munitions  and  mate* 
rials* 

^  England.  King  George  VI 
said,  "Necessary  increases  in 
production  tor  defense  will  call 
for  further  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices/' 


Francu  IS  to  increase  her 
army  in  Europe  from  five  to 
ten  divisions  in  1951,  and  the 
U.  S-  agreed  to  provide  $2.4 
billion  in  arms  and  equipment. 

#  Germany^  Whether  Ger- 
many would  be  permitted  an 

army  of  her  own  was  a  major 
question.  Churchill  said 
(10/20)  (German  aid  is  vital. 
France  fears  German  rearma- 
ment, but  suggested  that  the 
West  German  Bonn  regime  be 
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permitted  to  contribute  troops 
to  the  proposed  West  European 
Defence  Army.  West  German 
premier  Adenauer  wants  a 
Germtm  army. 

^  European  Army.  Defense 
leaders  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
Nations  met  in  Washington  to 
push  ahead  plans  for  a  joint 
military  force,  which  many 
thought  would  Include  Gen. 
Eisenhower  as  top  man*  How- 
ever, France's  unexpected  pro- 
posal on  1h&  Gennan  army 
deadlocked  the  discussions, 
and  {Relayed  any  decision  on 
the  European  army. 

^  Fears  and  Hopes.  Frank  C 
Nash,  u*S-  representative  on 
the  U.  N.  Commission  for  Con- 
ventfonal  Armaments^  cited 
the  Korean  affair  <  10/19)  as 
'*the  clincher  argument,  show- 
ing that  armaments  are  still 
necesaaryt  proving  that  the 
world  is  not  ready  to  obtain 
peace  on  a  universal  basis  by 
disarmament".  Ueut.  Geru 
Leslie  Grovesg  retired  head  of 
the  atomic  bomb  project,  said 
(10/19)  that  the  probability  of 
war  depends  solely  on  Stalin's 
conviction  that  he  could  win 
if  he  struck.  In  similar  vein 
British  foreign  secretary 
Ernest  Bevin  stated  (10/17) 
that  ^s  the  West  increased  in 
strength  there  was  greater 
possibility  for  direct  talks 
among  the  powerful  nations- 
Truman  said  (10/17)  that  the 
U.  S.  will  use  its  strength  to 
defeat  aggression  anywhere  In 
the  worlds  under  the  flag  of 
the  U.  N,,  but  also  said  (10/26) 
that  he  does  not  anticipate 
"trouble"  from  communist  na- 
tions this  winter. 

U^  Nr  Birthday — Arms  Increase 
^  The  U.  N,  was  five  years  old 
October  34.  There  was  celebra- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  at  U.N.  headquar- 
ters U*  S,  president  Truman 
proposed  a  "foolproof  disar- 
mament program,  but  warned 
that  until  it  is  adopted  the 
U.  S*  will  continue  arming.  He 
looked  ahead  to  the  time 
when    ''we    could    give    real 
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meaning  to  tne  oia  promise 
that  swords  shall  be  beaten 
into  plowshares,  and  that  na^ 
tions  shall  not  learn  war  any- 
more". 

In  an  unusual  display  of 
agreement,  fifty-nine  counti^es 
cast  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
V*N.  Political  and  Security 
Committee  (10/21)  to  ask  the 
Btg  Five  nations  to  renew 
talks  on  the  world's  problems, 

Cominnntst  Control  Law 

■#  Strict  application  of  the 
new  U,  S.  communist  control 
law  brought  many  protests. 
Spanish  Falangists  under 
Franco  were  classified  "totali- 
tarian'S  and  hence  inadmissi- 
ble under  the  law  (10/19), 
Then  it  was  announced  flO/31) 
that  persons  who  had  joined 
totalitarian  organizations  as 
youths  (before  reaching  16), 
or  so  that  they  could  receive 
food,  work  or  education,  would 
be  admitted  temporarily* 
Meanwhile,  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  was  ap- 
pointed  (10/23)  to  decide  who 
and  what  is  subversive-  With- 
in two  days  29  persons  accused 
as  alien  communists  and 
propagandists  ,were  arrested. 

lobbying — a  Bi^  Industry 

^  A  House  committee  on  lob- 
bying reported  (10/21)  that 
152  U*S,  corporations  spent 
$132,124,800  In  attempts  to  in- 
fluence legislation  between 
January,  1947,  and  June,  1950. 
This  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  country*  s  500,000 
corporations.  The  expenses  in- 
clude direct  lobbying  in  Wash- 
ington and  advertising  de- 
signed to  influence  voters  on 
Congressional  matters.  The 
committee's  chairman,  Frank 
Buchanan,  said  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  curbing  lobbying,  but 
believes  that  "influencing  leg- 
islation should  be  carried  on 
in  a  goldfish  bowl" — open  for 
all  to  see. 

Canada  Reports  Progress 

^  While  on  a  speaking  tour 
Canada's  finance  minister  told 
oi  far-reaching  expansion  dur- 


ing uue  yHbL  xu  yv«u^*  Since 
1939  Canada's  population  roise 
from  11  million  to  almost  14 
million,  national  production 
grew  from  $51  billion  to  near^ 
ly  $17  billion,  while  Invest- 
Tnent  Increased  ^QO  per  cent, 
and  exports  200  per  cent. 

Two  Gliang:es  in  Britain 

^  Nearly  nine  and  a  half 
yeat^  after  its  destruction  by 
enemy  bombs*  the  rebuilt 
House  of  Commons  was  opened 
for  inspection  <  10/17).  The 
king,  who  by  tradition  is  not 
allowed  in  the  house,  got  a 
private  preview  before  the 
formal  opening  (10/26)/ Also, 
British  chancellor  of  the  ex^ 
chequer,  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps, 
resided  (10/19)  due  to  ill 
health,  Hugh  Gaitskell  re- 
placed him  as  director  of  Brit- 
ain's financial  and  economic 
affairs, 

ReUg^DUB  School  Aid 

^  Many  non-Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  Belgian  Par- 
liament walked  out  (10/26) 
when  asked  to  vote  on  an  edu- 
cation budget  which  included 
a  Catholic-sponsored  provision 
to  give  the  same  government 
payment  to  parochial  schools 
as  to  state-controlled  schools* 
Voting  was  postponed  because 
the  Belgian  constitution  re- 
quires that  more  than  half 
the  total  number  of  deputies 
be  present  before  a  vote  can 
be  taken, 

U-  N.  Views  Spanish  Ban 

^  The  U.  N,  Special  P(iiitical 
Committee  approved  a  resolu* 
tion  sponsored  by  seven  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the 
Philippines  ClO/31)  to  lift  the 
ban  that  prohibits  both  the 
sending  of  ambassadors  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  partidpa- 
tion  in  the  U.N,  It  observed 
that  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  ''does  not  imply  any 
judgment  upon  the  domestic 
policy  of  that  government".  In 
Spaln^  however,  the  common 
man  was  more  concerned 
about  bread,  the  rise  of  prices 
and  the  current  drought. 
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opma^A  Stadnoite  Strike 

^  About  700  9tudentA  in 
Spain  struck  agalDBt  the  gov- 
ernment decision  to  give  the 
same  validity  to  degrees 
granted  by  a  Jesuitcontrolled 
Institute  as  to  those  of  their 
own  elite  state  technical 
schools.  It  was  an  Important 
matter  In  Spain,  where  state 
school  graduates  must  meet 
extremely  high  standards. 
They  also  claimed  that  a  Cath- 
olic group  was  trying  to  in- 
crease its  influence  on  the  edu- 
caUonal  system.  The  strike 
wasi broken,  apparently  by  the 
threat  that  tl^ose  staying  away 
from  classes  would  lose  their 
coveted  rights  as  members  of 
a  state  technical  school. 

New  Swedish  Kittg 
^  Sweden's  92-year-old  King 
Gustaf  V  collapsed  at  a  cabi- 
net meeting  on  Friday  and 
died  Sunday  morning  (10/29), 
His  reign  began  in  1907,  His 
67-yearH3ld  son  became  King 
Gustaf  VI  in  a  formal  cere- 
mony the  following  afternoon, 
but  rejected  a  coronation  as  a 
wa^te  of  money.  He  swore  to 
uphold  the  constitution, .  de- 
clared war  on  bureaucracy 
^nd  formalism  in  the  govern^ 
mentf  and  said,  "I  expect  each 
member  of  my  administration 
to  do  his  job  -  . ,.  with  toler- 
ance, wisdom  and  humanity" 

Soviet  MinliaterB  Meet 

<^  Foreign  ministers  of  seven 
Russian  satellite  states  were 
summoned  to  Prague^  Czecho- 
slovakia^ where  they  met  for 
two  days,  then  issued  a  com- 
munique <  10/21 )  deman  ding 
that  the  Big  Four  Westei^i 
powers  make  certain  that  Ger- 
many will  never  rearm  and 
that  they  reach  a  quick  agree- 
ment on  a  German  peace 
treaty.  The  West  German 
chancellor  promptly  replied 
that  those  goals  have  been 
hampered  by  Soviet  policy. 
U*S*  secretary  of  state  Ache- 
son  charged  the  Soviet  bloc 
with  effrontery  and  abuse,  and 
called  on  the  Russians  to 
show  deeds,  not  words. 


MAhym  to  Be  Soveretgu  State 
^  The  U.N.  Special  Political 
Committee  paved  the  way 
(10/19)  for  the  creation  of 
Libya  as  an  independent  state* 
subject  to  expected  approval 
by  the  full  Assembly.  The 
program,  approved  53  to  1, 
provided  that  a  national  as- 
sembly be  convened;  that  a 
provisional  government  be  es- 
tablished by  April  1,  1951,  if 
possible;  that  the  present  ad- 
ministering powers  ( Britain 
and  France)  turn  over  power 
progressively  until  January  1, 
1952;  and  that  the  new  state 
eventually  be  admitted  to  the 
U.N*  This  action  toward  the 
former  Italian  colony  in  North 
Africa  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Piesg  to  Be  Examined 

^  The  South  African  govern- 
ment appointed  a  commission 
(10/23)  to  inquire  into  the 
press  that  Prime  Minister  Ma- 
Ian  described  as  "one  of  the 
most  undisciplined  *  *  .  in  the 
w  o  r  1  d".  The  commission's 
terms  are  broad,  but  do  not 
specifically  mention  freedom 
of  the  n^'vs* 

Xovel  CenflUB  Arrangement 

^  When  Turkey  took  her  five- 
year  census  <  10/22)  twenty 
million  people  were  "impris- 
oned" in  their  homes  for  sev- 
eral hours  until  the  sound  of 
cannon  fire  announced  that 
the  counting  was  finished. 
During  the  counting  only  cen- 
sus workers  and  some  essen- 
tial service  workers  were  per- 
mitted on  the  streets. 

Ifoeal  Conditions  in  Korea 
^  South  Korean  president 
Sygman  Rhee  wants  to  rule 
all  of  Korea,  but  the  U.  N-  or- 
dered his  rule  limited  to  the 
South,  The  General  Assembly 
planned  to  control  North  Ko- 
rea until  elections  can  be  held. 
In  defiance^  Rhee  repeated 
three  times  that  he  would 
bring  North  Kqrea  under  his 

regime,  but  it  was  reported 
(10/30)  that  MacArthur's  com- 
mand  took  action  to  block 
such  South  Korean  action. 


Relief  In  Korea  qsme  up  for 
discusidon  bi  the  U.  N.  It  was 
estimated  that  $250  million 
would  be  needed  the  first  year, 
but  South  Korea  estimated 
that  more  than  $2  billion 
would  be  needed  In  alL  The 
U.N*  Economic  and  Social 
Council  decided  unanimously 
(10/21)  that  relief  would  be 
given  to  all  Koreans,  regard- 
less of  polities,  race  or  creed 

Beport  on  Philippines 

#  The  critical  financial  situa^ 
tion  in  the  Philippines  was  the 
subject  of  a  report  (released 
10/28)  by  the  Bell  Economic 
Survey  Mission  (appointed  by 
Truman  at  the  request  of  the 
Philippine  president).  The 
U.  S,  offered  $250  million  aid  to 
the  Philippines  in  closely  su- 
pervised grants  and  loans  over 
a  five-year  period  on  condition 
that  definite  reforms  be  under- 
taken by  that  nearly  bankrupt 
country.  Corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  officials,  lack  of  curbs 
on  inflation,  poor  agricultural 
practices,  need  for  new  indus- 
tries, necessity  for  restrictions 
on  nonessential  imports^  and 
the  need  for  social  reforms 
were  all  taken  up  in  the  Bell 
report.  It  said  tl\at  current 
taxes  cover  little  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures, 
and  that  some  agricultural 
workers  receive  a  meager  50c 
a  day. 

Cost-of-living  Changes 

^  The  cost  of  living  rose  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  22  coun* 
tries  and  declined  in  12,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by 
the  International  Liabor  Office 
(10/17),  Paraguay  and  Finland 
had  the  greatest  increases. 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  France, 
Netherlands^  Peru  and  Spain 
had  increases  of  at  least  10 
per  cent.  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
showed  less  than  2  per  cent 
increase*  Decreases  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  were  shown  by 
Burma,  Iran  and  Japan;  and 
of  more  than  5  per  cent  by 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Uruguay  and 
West  Germany, 
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Enter  into  New  Joys 


v^^ 


AU  sane  creatures  seek  joy  and 
contentment.  The  world  in  gener- 
al, however,  is  enveloped  in  sorrow, 
misery  and  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture. As  a  resultj  joy  for  most 
people  is  incomplete  and  of  ^ort 
duralJon,  But  yoj  can  leave  sucli 
troubles  behind  you  and  enter  into 
new  joys  with  ease.  How  so?  By 
obtaLmng  and  reading  the 


f95f  *^Mft4^  0^  fe4oeia4^'d  74^itH€A4€A 

This  remarkable  book  can  jjnmcdzutely  impart  joy  to  Us  readers  bo- 
oause  it  relates  the  joyful  experiencr^s  of  Christians  who  have,  by  th^ii' 
faithful  service  to  tneir  Creator^  'entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Master/ 
I-lardship,  aflliction,  persecution,  scom,  all  these  have  failed  to  cast  a  pall 
of  ^loom.  And  why?  Because  this  united  group  of  men  and  women  from 
mary  nations  are  looking  into  the  future  and  relying  upon  God's  promise 
of  a  new  world  where  present  grievous  conditions  will  no  longer  exist. 
New  and  exciting  lands  will  open  up  to  you  as  you  read  of  their  custom^ 
and  inhabitants.  From  over  100  regions,  report*;  of  the  activities  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnpEses  have  been  gathered  and  here  recorded.  The  unexpected 
awaits  you  as  you  peruse  the  pages  of  the  1951  Yearbook.  In  addition,  the 
J  951  Yearbook  of  Jehaoah's  WitneSfteB  contains  the  report  of  the*presidem 
o:*  the  Watchtower  Society,  his  comments  on  the  ycartext  far  1951,  and 
ci  text  with  comment  for  each  day  of  the  coming  year.  Begin  your  pleasant 
journey  today  by  sending  for  your  copy.  Mailed  postpaid  for  50c  a  cop^'. 

A]«i>  now  available  la  the  1901  C&t^^ndar*  It  pntt^nU  n  p1«as)nf  pjctur«  t^i  th«  Watditower 
pubUFthlng  plant  In  Brooklyn,  N«w  Vorii,  AbQV«  It  is  the  ycnartext  for  1D51>  "They  sAldt  Trabtf^ 
Jjihf  yoo  people,  berviiia  Jehovah  our  God,  tlM  AlmJf^hty,  has  beirim  to  nUe  as  Idng.*  ^'  <]tcv.  19:6, 
NW)  Pa»tH  prlntd  of  scenen  of  interfht  are  DV^rprinted  by  the  numberv  on  tho  ^sUenUar  pad, 
and  Ea  addlUon  the  pad  pjrt^vide«  the  bU  levUmony  period  namei,  and  the  theme*  for  tlip  \n- 
trrvpntng  months.  SenI  postpaid  for  25r  «irh,  or  5  for  %\  if  a«p1  to  nT»e  addre»»M. 

WATCHTOWER  117    ADA*AS    ST.  IftOOKlYNI,   N   T, 

"  Enciotod    lii  5Ck:   tor  la   ccpy  of  \Y%.'  1951    i'ff«r!H>ofc  of  Jehc^vhii    l*'t*nf>'Sfn. 
Znt^htAP-H   '.f-  [2  ^t'  ft'T  one  crilend&i,  Q  $1  far  Ave  calendars, 

Tsanie  ► S'.ri-t't. 
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VIAN  DESTROYS  HIS  OWN  HOMI 

The  extent  of  man^s  failure  to  measure  up  to  the  role 
of  earth*s  caretaker,  assigned  to  him  by  God 


-«•» 


The  Sky  Is  No  Limit 

Twentieth -century  scientists  who  envision  rocket  travel 
would  obsolete  the  sayings  "The  sky  is  the  limit*' 


^*  ^  *» 


Maternal  Impressions 

Debunking  the  theory  of  prenatal  influence 


The  Birth  Date  of  the  Messiah 

Not  December  25,  but  about  Octobe 

was  Jesus  bom 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Newv  0ources  -^t  ore  aBle  to  keep  you  awake  io  the  vital  istuM 
tf  our  iimefi  mu«t  be  unfettered  by  censoraLip  aiui  sei£aK  Intereviff. 
"Awake  ["  has  no  ^etteni*  It  reco^izes  foctSt  &C€B  factf.  Is  firee  to 
publish  fiLctfl.  It  Is  not  bound  hy  poUticol  ombi^ons  or  obligations;  li  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  troc&en  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  1^  trattitlonal  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  akise  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake  1"  uses  the  regular  news  channel^,  hut  Is  not  dependent  on 
them*  Its  own  coireBpondentfl  are  on  all  continent^  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensoredt  on-the^scenes 
reports  come  to  you  throu^^h  these  columns.  This  joutiial's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow^  but  is  intemationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nationSt  In  many 
lanjuageSt  by  persons  of  all  a<Jes.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
kncwleid^  pass  in  review — Jovemment,  commerce^  rcUjion,  history, 
geo^aphy,  science^  social  conditionsj  natural  wonders — xvhy,  its  cover* 
aj}e  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hi^  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dai^rs,  to  championind  freedom  for  all*  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strendthening  those  disheartened  bv  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  r^eciing  sure  hope  for  the  eetabfiehmeni  of  a  rights 
ecus  New  World* 

Get  acquainted  with  "Aw^akel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Ai^akel" 
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MAN  DESTROYS  HIS  OWN  HOME 


THE  rapidly  spinning  surface  beneath 
your  ffeet  is  a  home  truly  wonderful 
to  beliold.  Everything  about  thfe  ball  on 
which  man  lives  shows  it;  to  be  an  ideal 
permanent  dweHing  place  for  the  human 
family*  Measuring  7,926  miles  in  diameter 
at  its  equator,  man's  spherical  home  pro- 
vides 57,510>OClO  square  miles  of  land  area, 
sufficient  to  comfortably  accommodate  a 
multitude  of  people.  Furthermore,  over 
these  vast  surfaces  the  earth  was  clothed 
at  its  creation  with  dense  forests,  power- 
ful, driving  rivers  and  rich  fertile  soil,  all 
for  the  use  of  man  in  obtaining  his  needs 
and  livelihood.  Beneath  the  surface  are  to 
be  found  minerals,  ores  and  precious 
stones,  and  walking  the  plains^  mountains 
and  forest  trails  are  the  many  lower  ani- 
mals of  profitable  use.  An  atmosphere  700 
miles  deep  surrounds  the  earth,  providing 
air  that  man  can  breathe  near  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Grauidly  this  abundant  home 
sweeps  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  bringing 
day  and  night  and  the  four  seasons. 

That  man  was  given  the  care  and  posses- 
sion of  such  a  place  as  the  earth  must  at 
once  be  seen  a  privilege  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed.  Any  builder  of  a  home  has  a 
right  to  request  the  proper  care  of  its  fa- 
cilities when  it  is  rented  or  leased  to  an- 
other party.  It  would  not  seem  at  ail  un- 
reasonable, then,  that  man's  Creator  should 
require  this  of  the  earth*s  caretaker.  True, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  earth's  guard- 
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ian  to  use  good  judgment  in  its  care  and 
keeping.  Knowledge  of  the  resources  avail- 
able and  how  they  might  be  best  \i9ed  to 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  would  have  to 
be  acquired.  But  man,  fashioned  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  and  made  the 
highest  form  of  intelligent  life  on  earth, 
would  easily  be  able  to  meet  these  reason- 
able  requirements. 

But  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  case  In 
this  twentieth  century?  Anyone  reading 
these  lines  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the  gaunt 
famine  stalking  through  so  many  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  international  Jealousy  over 
raw  materials,  the  receding  forests  and 
water  supplies,  or  of  man's  ruthless  war 
on  wild  life. 

In  all  honesty,  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
man's  home  today  is  a  place  of  unrest  and 
distrust.  Surely  the  abundant  resources 
are  not  being  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
tumishtsig  th^  h\im£in  familEy  with  its  ma* 
terial  needs.  If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of 
a  solution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  locate  tht 
causes  for  present  mismanagement,  waste 
and  ruin  of  the  one-time  land  of  plenty. 

Polluting  the  Breath  of  Life 

To  start  with  the  simplest  thing,  that 
which  might  be  so  easily  taken  for  grant- 
ed) what  of  the  air  man  breathes?  It  was 
air  at  his  very  beginning  that  was  used  to 
start  life  hi  man's  body,  and  upon  it  the 
continuance  of  his  life  has  depended  ewr 


since.  You  would  think,  then,  that  he  would 
naturally  care  for  this  all-important  mat- 
ter to  see  that  what  went  into  his  lungs 
was  pure  and  beneficial  to  his  body  for  the 
sake  of  Its  efficient  operation.  However,  if 
you  live  in  a  large  industrial  city  your 
chances  of  inhaling  clean,  healthful  air 
have  long  since  gone  with  the  wind.  The 
Atmospheric  PoJlution  Committee  esti- 
mates that  whereas  small  towns  receive  an 
annual  deposit  of  75  to  100  tons  of  smoke, 
the  larger  cities  get  ten  times  as  much. 
It  is  said  that  1,780  tons  of  chimney  smoke 
an^  dirt  settles  over  New  York  city  in  the 
first  200-foot  layer.  Besides  the  cost  in 
money  {$2,500»000,000  a  year  to  people  of 
the  United  States),  smoke  ruais  up  an  in- 
calculable charge  against  the  public  health. 

Much  of  the  smoke  menace  stems  from 
sheer  carelessness-  Soft  coal  is  a  heavy 
smoker  when  heated  between  450  and  900 
degrees,  when  it  gives  off  many  gases  and 
tarry  vapors.  However,  if  these  gases  are 
heated  to  1,500  degrees  in  the  company  of 
sufficient  oxygen,  they  bum  to  provide 
heat  instead  of  a  gas  attack.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  smokes  away  about 
35,000^000  tons  of  coal  each  year.  Proper 
equipment  together  with  knowledge  of  the 
correct  way  to  stoke  furnaces  now  exists, 
but  busy  man  in  his  highly  mechanized 
twentieth-century  playhouse  cannot  be 
bothered  with  taking  precious,  expensive 
time  for  such  trivialities.  How  particular 
he  is  that  every  oimce  of  food  he  consumes 
is  completely  clean  and  uncontaminated, 
while  each  day  he  pumps  five  times  as 
much  air  into  his  lungs  as  he  puts  food 
into  his  stomach.  If  he  is  a  city  dweller 
this  air  has  a  generous  helping  of  sooty, 
tarry  filth. 

Pick  up  a  handful  of  soil.  You  walk  on 
it,  your  house  is  bihlt  on  it  and  it  is  easy 
to  forget  about  its  importance  to  you  day 
by  day.  But  man  was  made  from  the  earth 
and  from  bis  first  day  on  this  planet  until 


now  his  existence  has  depended  on  it. 
From  it  come  all  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  well  as  the  food  that  nourishes 
the  animals  providing  our  meat  supply. 
Certainly  man's  commission  as  earth's 
caretaker  would  include  the  charge  to 
properly  care  for  the  soil  to  prevent  waste 
and  the  depletion  of  its  mineral  content. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  from  1S40  to 
1940  the  earth's  population  more  than 
doubled,  from  1,000»000,000  to  2,200,000,- 
000  people-  These  persons  must  be  fed  to 
survive,  and  nutritionists  tell  us  that  each 
person  requires  2.5  acres  of  agricultural 
land,  to  be  nourished  properly.  However, 
the  world's  supply  of  this  type  of  land  now 
equals  only  little  more  than  an  acre  per 
person.  In  Europe  a  mere  0,88  acre  of 
arable  land  per  person  exists,  and  in 
China,  where  100,000,000  have  starved 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  less  than 
one-half  acre  per  individual  is  to  be  found. 
Hence,  how  dire  are  man's  needs  with  re- 
spect to  the  vital  matter  of  food.  What 
can  be  done  about  the  resources  of  his  soil? 
More  properly  one  might  first  ask,  "What 
was  done  to  cause  this?" 

The  Ground:  From  Riches  to  Ruin 

Take  America,  a  yet  prosperous,  land, 
as  an  example.  When  the  rugged  pioneers 
first  turned  their  faces  westward,  they 
looked  over  a  solid  forest  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mississippi  and  the  promise  of 
more  of  the  same  on  the  far  western  slopes 
along  the  Pacific.  Between  the  empires  of 
trees  lay  the  rolling  plains  and  prairies 
rich  in  flourishing  grasslands.  The  Middle 
West  boasted  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive iand  on  earth.  In  truth,  here  was  an 
overflowing  treasure  from  sea  to  sea. 

What  happened?  Greedy,  money-hungry 
men,  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  stop  to  think 
of  the  future,  moved  in  and  on,  exploiting 
the  soil,  draining,  plowing,  and  going  west- 
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warci.  In  Jamestown,  Virginia,  a  museum 
extols  the  merits  of  one  John  Kolf e  for  his 
achievements  in  the  drying  and  preparing 
of  tobacco  for  commercial  use.  Many  who 
have  since  become  millionaires  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others'  health  by  virtue  of  the 
tobacco  industry  will  Join  with  the  muse- 
um in  thanking  Mr.  Rolfe,  But  Virginia's 
so  rich  and  fertile  soil  has  never  recovered 
from  the  wholesale  ravaging  it  received 
from  tobacco  planting.  The  destructive 
weed  has  sapped  it  of  its  very  life* 

In  the  sprawling  western  rangelands,  all 
SOO  millioft  acres  of  them,  where  once  25 
million  head  of  cattle  could  have  been  ac- 
commodated, one  could,  in  1935,  find  only 
room  for  half  this  many,  due  to  continu- 
ous overgrazing*  To  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  pastoral,  grazing,  ranchers  must  buy 
commercial  feed,  and  the  consumer  feels 
the  result  in  high  priced  steaks  and  chops. 

But  the  most  obvious  and  rapidly  de- 
structive result  of  poor  farming  methods 
and  overgrazing  is  soil  erosion,  whereby 
the  farmer  and  rancher  have  stood  by 
while  acres  ]^y  the  hundreds  have  blown 
away  with  the  wind.  Before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  in  1939,  Dr.  Hugh  H* 
Bennett  testified  that  in  this  country's 
short  life  "we  have  essentially  destroyed 
252  million  acres  of  land,  crop  and  range 
If^d,  Erosion  is  destructively  active  on  775 
million  additional  acres.  We  are  losing 
every  day  as  the  result  of  erosion  the 
equivalent  of  two  140-acre  farms".  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  estimates  that 
5,500,000  tons  of  earth  flows  by  Washing- 
ton in  a  year  on  Its  way  down  the  Potomac. 
This  is  only  a  small  member  of  a  great 
family  of  mighty  rivers,  muddy  with  top- 
soil  from  one  co^t  to  the  other. 

Sad  to  say,  man  seems  to  have  learned 
pitifully  little  from  his  bitter  experience. 
With  his  soil  in  the  critical  state  it  is,  he 
will  plant  food,  struggle  with  it  against  the 
elements,  with  great  difficulty  harve^  a 


crop,  then  piow  It  und«r  to  keep  prices  iqju 
In  time  oi  war  the  food  is  rationed,  hoard- 
ed and  "black  marketed"  at  home  while 
great  shipments  are  lost,  wasted  or  spoiled 
while  en  route  to  overseas  forces.  All  this 
occurs  while,  in  times  of  war  and  peace, 
millions  starve  throughout  the  earth. 

Forests  and  Waters 

The  relentless  cutting,  clearing,  then 
moving-on  attitude  of  the  westward  surg- 
ing pioneers  and  those  that  followed  them 
did  more  than  injure  the  soil.  They  made  a 
horrible  waste  of  untold  acres  of  mi^ty 
timbers-  Within  150  years  this  country  has 
lost  more  than  one-half  of  its  high-grade 
timber.  Today  many  sawmills  are  cutting 
ten-inch  logs  as  sa,w  timber,  and  the  na- 
tion's mature  forest  resources  consist 
mostly  of  soft  woods,  largely  in  the  West 
The  shortage  of  timber  has  become  more 
than  noticeable,  for  in  1946  the  growth  of 
saw  timber  gave  the  country  less  than  half 
its  requirements.  This  lack  of  supply  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  housing  short- 
age. Though  some  forest  waste  might  be 
explained  less  harshly,  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able excuse  for  the  coontless  destructive 
forest  fires  resulting  from  sheer  Ignorance 
and  carelessness.  Such  is  surely  the  equiv* 
alent  of  burning  to  the  ground  the  houses, 
f  uiTiiture  and  countless  other  products  that 
would  have  come  from  those  trees* 

The  forestry  problem  has  relation  to  an- 
other shrinking  resource,  the  underground 
water  supply.  Watersheds  have  been  shred- 
ded of  their  forested  coverlets  and  this  in 
turn  has  s^jeeded  the  rlmoff  of  rain  water- 
Besides  causing  erosion  this  has  dimin- 
ished the  Quantities  of  water  that  should 
filter  through  the  ground  to  replenish  the 
subterranean  reserves.  The  natural  result 
is  that  throughout  most  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  water  table  is  fallings 
Near  Baltimore  it  dropped  146  feet  from 
l5l6  to  1948.  Putting  it  diiferently,  one 
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would  have  ha* -to  cHg  146  feet  deeper  in 
1948  than  in  1916  to  reach  the  same  water* 

Modern  Nimrods  Rmkige  the  WUds 

When  the  woods  are  not  being  wasted 
their  inhabitants  are.  The  notion  of  hunt- 
ing "for  sport"  is  nothing  new»  but  dates 
back  to  the  world's  first-known  dictator, 
Nimrod,  ruler  of  Babel,  the  first  human 
political  government  after  the  Flood, 
Thanks  to  his  carnage  ot  animal  flesh  all 
for  the  sake  of  "sport"  and  his  own  fame 
as  a  great  hunter,  he  scattered  the  wilds 
with  the  carcasses  of  the  animals  he  cut 
down,  and  contributed  to  the  fear  and  en- 
mity of  the  beast  for  man.  Hence  the  mod- 
em term  *'nimrod"  as  a  synonym  for  hunt- 
er. In  the  light  of  proper  understanding, 
it  is  certainly  no  compliment.  Mighty  bison 
and  elk  once  thickly  roaxned  the  Alleghe- 
nies  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  many 
of  the  open  ranges  of  the  central  states, 
but  have  now  been  virtually  shot  away  be- 
fore the  hunters'  blazing  guns*  The  fisher^ 
a  larger  member  of  the  weasel  family,  had 
to  be  protected  from  hunters  by  la^  for 
thirteen  years  in  New  York  state,  to  pre- 
vent its  total  extinction. 

The  brutality  of  hOnting  wild  life  for 
sport  is  driven  home  by  the  countless  car- 
casses found  mutilated  and  abandoned. 
Worse  still,  some  poor  beasts,  wounded  by 
careless  novices  with  guns,  have  been 
known  to  stagger  about  the  woods  for  days 
in  a  state  of  Bgony  Jbefore  death  came. 

Retribution  to  the  vainglorious  hunter 
has  come  In  various  ways.  In  his  lust  for 
life  he  has  succeeded  in  all  but  wiping  out 
many  forms  of  life  that  provided  a  natural 
protection  for  him.  The  stomach-minded 
man  may  think  nothing  of  shooting  down 
a  Jazi^  cirding  hawk  that  he  would  never 
think  of  eating.  But  in  so  doing  he  has 
killed  one  of  the  fanner's  best  friends. 
The  slow-flying  red-tailed  hawk  that  lives 


almost  entir^  on  insecte^iEid  lodeutep  and 
is  thus  a  great  boon  to  the  crops,  is  too 
often  mlstak^i  for  the  infamous  cooper's 
hawk  of  poultry  destroying  fame.  Simi- 
JarJy^  many  mea^w  lazks  are  i^aot  Y^ 
these  birds  depend  on  insects  for  75  per 
cent  of  their  subsistence  and  make  up  the 
balance  in  seeds  of  weeds.  The  bob  white 
quail  has  all  but  vanished  from  America, 
with  the  result  that  the  vicious  chinch 
bugs  run  rampant  through  $20,000,000 
worth  of  crops  each  year.  In  their  much- 
advertised  wisdom  the  modem  smart 
alecks  have  destroyed  the  guardians  ot 
their  dwindling  resources,  upsetting  the 
balance  in  nature  and  cau^g  some  to  tscm 
wonder  whether  after  all  man  or  insect 
will  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  survival. 
Finally,  man  has  gotten  even  with  him- 
self by  killing  off  his  own  kind  while 
engaged  in  these  recreational  activities  at 
the  expense  of  wild  life.  In  the  year  1948 
alone  it  was  authoritatively  estimate  that 
425  hunters*  were  killed  in  the  woods  the 
preceding  year,  while  1,400  were  wounded 
So  man  who  in  his  working  hours  so  often 
does  so  much  to  deplete  the  soil  and  waste 
his  food  supply  along  with  h/s  other  netU' 
ral  resources  takes  advantage  of  his  "rest- 
ing hours"  to  blast  away  at  the  few  safe- 
guards that  he  is  unable  to  destroy  at 
other  times.  With  such  a  destructive  na- 
ture brought  to  lights  it  is  no  wonder  that 
havoc  to  the  earth  is  plotted  and  carried 
out  on  a  larger  scale,  too,  as  we  shall 
now  see. 

Hot  and  Cold  Wars  Pillage  the  EaHh 

The  earth  abounds  in  precious  metals 
and  minerals  with  which  the  mighty  em-* 
pires  of  steel  and  iron,  the  skyscrapers,  the 
railroads,  automobiles,  countless  pieces  of 
machinery  and  other  everyday  valuahies 
of  the  modem  world  are  made.  The  cost  in 
obtaining  these  metals  and  minerals  is»  of 
cours€t-  greats  but  nothing  when  compared 
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to  tne  maoy  uses  to  vhich  man  can .  put 
th&  pPOductB.  But,  iriuaDy,  what  takes 
place?  Some  naUone  are  pelattvely  self- 
suflBdait'lr  many  or  moat  of  the  eaaentlfl] 
nwUilB,  so  tliey  become  kiiawn  as  the 
"haves".  Others  lack  many  Important  raw 
matePlaLfl  and  become  knawti  am  the  "have 
nots".  Such  was  the  case  in  Lineaay  Europe 
between  the  twT?  wcrJd  wars.  GemrLany 
waa  able  to  produce  only  25  ptr  wnt  of  her 
Iron  ore  and  petroleum  regulre^ments  and 
w«s  badly  lacking  Jii  fernj-alloys,  such  as 
manfianese,  nickeJ,  chromium,  molybde^ 
nunit  tungsten,  and  vanadium.  It  also 
lacked  its  needs  in  nDnfeirOua  mineralSj 
euch  as  copper,  tin,  lead,  mercury  and  zinc, 

1^  subsequent  ovtnts  are  well  known. 
ITie  nezis  took  over,  geared  all  German 
industry  for  arms  pf oduction,  worked  on 
the  production  at  as  many  synthetic  ma- 
terials as  possible  and  bent  ^very  effort  to 
malte  the  nation  strong  militarily  and  as 
aelf-suRieient  as  poffllble.  W>iyT  lb  assist 
the  CJerman  people?  Not  at  aU^  but  simply 
in  later  mako  It  possible  ta  absarb  Eier 
neighbor  &tMte»  by  force,  gain  control  of 
their  economies  and  mow  on  to  what  the 
nad  leaders  madly  vi^toned  ai^  conqiue&t  of 
the  world.  Soon  the  entire  world  was  ignit- 
ed end  In  all  natlolis  the  mines  were 
scraped,  the  tressuri^it  emptied  and  till  the 
raw  materials  in  sight  mustered  for  war. 

At  gJ*efit  cost  man  dug  into  the  e^rth, 

wealth,  assembled  It  Into  mighty  battle- 
shi^t  sailed  them  to  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  then  blew  them  out  of  the  water, 
sending  their  crews  and  t&r^a^  to  the 
bottom  wjth  a«rifil  bomhaj-dnient  or  a 
torpedo  from  an  enemy  submarine.  In 
time,  that  ip4fljie  or  submarine  was  de- 
stroyed in  retal  Latum. 

wVr  1&  an  Insane  waste  of  resources. 
All  the  Bclentjfip  gsniuB  of  tj&ch  side  is 
mustered  in  what  becomes  a  war  of  the 
laboratories  as  waU,  and  each  feverishly 


mixes  aU  known  can^xnmda  and  elementB 
in  on  efihrt  to  find  the  most  dstructlva 
implements  of  w&rfare.  Time,  mon^^  en< 
ergy,  brains,  all  beyond  reckonine,  are 
poiurd  Into  the  entetprise;  then,  at  ia^ 
the  ivsults:  a  new  super  taomb,  a  '^block 
buster' ',  capable  of  wiping  out  tt'hole  blDcks 
auci  sections  of  cities  with  a  single  explo- 
gloo.  Hot  «i>Di(gh.  Batic  to  the  laborHtorles, 
More  experiments,  time,  money  and  n- 
som^ce  tapping.  Now  what?  A  bomb  to  end 
all  bombs!  An  atom  in  split  and  the  result-^ 
ing  exploaioii  will  knoct  out  a  city.  So  rni 
and  on  it  goes  with  silly,  silly  man  sacri- 
ficing earth's  bounty  for  commercial  eX'* 
pIoitatlQn  in  timea  of  "peace^'  and  blowing 
it  to  bits  in  times  of  war. 

Were  It  but  possible  to  partially  describe 
all  the  resources  squandered  by  war. 
ITijnkQf  the  time  lost:  ten  years  oiit  of  the 
last  thirty-six  spent  in  actual  "total  war", 
not  to  mention  the  countlefis  smaller  con- 
tests that  have  been  constantly  in  prpg- 
]^5JA.  'Hiink  of  the  money  spent:  ^,49S,- 
972,f}43  J41  for  World  Wai^  I  and  n  togeth- 
er. Consider  tlie  liv«:  over  30,000^000  put 
in  untimely  gni\-e5  from  those  two  wars 
and  more  than  )^,UOO,ODO  recorded  on  the 
total  ca^Blty  liRt.  All  this  was  endured 
with  the  future  vision  of  a  promised  "Four 
FVeedoms"  to  sight.  Instead,  today  a  hun- 
gry, fearful  worM,  half  of  which  enjoys 
no  freedom  of  worship  or  expression  el- 
■ttKS,  ^M«3a  ^*vtoA  -Oh  tffo  -^s^KH  o4  "an 
"iron  curtain^'.  Each  faction  looks  doubt- 
fully at  its  dwindling  resources  and  its  op' 
ponent,  waiting  for  aqraeone  to  make  a 
false  move.  Meanwhile  the  worM  teeters 
on  a  powder  keg. 

De/itrayififf  the  Destroyer* 

CtuiCe  plainly,  man  V\£a  pmi'vd  a  wanton 
honie-^Tecker.  But  Ihe  gracious  God  who 
made  bim  and  origlJ^ariy  ft&ve  him  a  para- 
disc  home  cannot  ha  b^mned  for  the  mess 
man  hag  made  of  it.  Before  ever  man  ful- 
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filled  liis  Creator'e  mandate  to  keep,  prosh 
per  and  populate  hl^  earthly  dwelHiig  place, 
he  fell  in  rebellion  with  the  great  adver- 
sary and  home-wrecker,  Satan  tne  I)evlL 
Since  then  and  man's  expulsion  to  sweat 
it  out  among  the  thorns  and  thistles,  his 
history  has  borne  out  the  results  of  man's 
continuing  under  the  influence  of  the  wick- 
ed "god  of  this  world".  Quite  properly, 
therefore,  man  is  in  God's  sight  unfit  tu 
caro  for,  populate  or  rule  over  this  earth 
with  his  present  system  of  things^ 

Wherever  human  frontiers  have  ad- 
vanced, ruin  and  waste  and  wantonness 
have  paved  the  way,  leaving  raw  scar  tis- 
sue where  fertile  abundance  had  prevailed. 
Pillaging,  pirating,  plundering,  greedy 
"empire  builders"  have  chopped  and 
chewed  their  way  across  the  continents, 
and  robbed  their  earthly  home  of  its  splen- 
dor and  wealth  while  taking  no  thought 
of  tomorrow.  But  "tomorrow"  cannot  for- 
ever be  put  off,  and  today  thinking  men, 
with  knowledge  of  the  earth's  ability  to 
continue  providing  for  man's  needs,  are 
saying  that  now  something  of  a  drastic 
nature  must  be  done  to  save  even  the  hu- 
man race  and  preserve  some  semblance  of 
a  decent  living  standard.  But  all  just  per- 
sons with  an  eye  for  future  security  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  tlie  Great  BuiJder  of 
the  earth  has  his  own  way  of  preserving 
it  and  yet  rendering  it  a  place  of  happy 
abundance  for  worthy  inhabitants. 

The  Bible  furnishes  hope  that  the  de- 
monic rule  under  which  the  earth  has  suf- 
fered since  Eden  will  not  forever  prevaij, 
but  that  Satan  the  destroyer  and  all  greedy 
wasters  on  earth  will  be  brought  to  final 
account  at  the  now  nearing  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon, Says  the  last  Bible  book: 

"We  give  you  thanks,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, w2io  are  and  were^  because  you 
have  assumed  your  great  power  and  begun 
to  reign.  The  heathen  were  enraged,  but 
now  your  anger  has  come,  and  the  time 


-  -  -  lor  destroying  the  destroyers  of  the 
earth:"— Revelation  11:17, 18,  An  ATneri- 
can  Translation. 

Paradise  Restored 

The  earth's  present  drooping^  MOuming 
and  languishing,  while  its  troubled  inhab- 
itants are  tossed  in  fear  amid  global  wars 
and  great  disturbances,  are  all  signs  of  the 
approach  of  such  time  to  this  generation. 
This  is  therefore  a  time  of  unsurpassed 
hope  for  not  merely  coming  "better  times" 
but  thQ  best  of  times.  Soon  we  may  hope 
to  realize  the  actuality  of  the  long-Written 
promises:  "Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her 
increase"  (Psalm  67:6);  "the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.*^-^Tsaiah 
35  :L 

Then  plenty  shall  exist  for  all,  leaving 
no  cause  for  senseless  spoiling  of  the  earth 
for  commercial  greed-  Carelessness  and 
neglect  will  be  unknown,  since  all  will  be 
properly  trained  for  their  task  and  guided 
by  an  absolutely  righteous  and  just  govern- 
ment The  burden  of  total  mobilization  of 
resources  on  a  "war  economy"  and  the 
terror  of  global  wars  themselves  will  be 
thit^s  of  the  past  never  to  return.  Literal' 
ly  shall  they  *beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, their  spears  into  pruninghooks 
and  not  lift  up  sword  nation  against  na- 
tion, ,  .  .  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  un- 
der his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid-:  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it*. 
— Micah  4:3,4. 

Scientific  knowledge  and  genius,  the 
earth's  metals,  minerals,  timber  and  wealth 
will  be  drawn  from  a  never-to-be-depleted, 
properly  managed  earthly  storehouse  of 
abundance  and  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  contentment  and  the  spreading  of  para- 
dise  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
transforming  man's  eternal  home  into  a 
beautiful  global  park  beyond  description. 
What  a  glorious  prospect! 

AWAKE  I 


WHOEVER  first  said  'the  sky  is  the 
limit*  did  not  foresee  the  scientists 
of  our  twentieth  century.  Once  skeptics 
were  startled  to  see  the  auto  surpass  the 
horse,  and  many  were  the  diehards  forced 
to  eat  their,  words  that  December  day  of 
1903  when  the  Wright  brothers  entered 
the  first  successful  airplane  flight  in  the 
records.  But  now  we  have  reached  the  day 
that  sees  men  seriously  contemplating  the 
first  voyage  to  the  moon,  UnTalteringly, 
the  Canadian  Rocket  Society  has  unofii- 
cially  announced  the  first  trip  for  some- 
time in  1960,  Most  authorities  feel  that  at 
least  an  unmanned  rocket  to  the  moon 
will  be  possible  in  twenty-five  years. 

Could  the  renowned  French  dreamer  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Jules  Verne,  live 
today  and  hear  the  serious  talk  of  moon 
excursions,  he  would  most  certainly  wag 
a  finger  and  mutter,  *I  told  you  so/  Of 
course,  his  version  of  traveling  to  the  moon 
(as  recorded  in  his  book,  From  the  Earth 
to  the  Moon,  published  in  1865)  was  far- 
fetched. Few  readers  of  his  fantasy  will 
forget  his  idea  of  a  300-meter  cannon  to 
fire  a  weird  craft  into  outer  space.  Perhaps 


more  ih  harmony  witii 

present  speculations  was 
the  method  of  rocketry  de- 
vised by  another  French- 
man,  Achille  Eyraud,  who 
the  same  year  published 
his  work,  Trip  to  Venus. 
Elaborately  he  described  the  projectile  ca- 
pable of  the  trip,  a  rocket  powered  on  the 
theory  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion. 
This  has  proved  the  true  principle  on 
which  rockets  operate.  This  law  states  that 
"every  action  is  accompanied  by  an  equal 
but  opposite  reaction".  Hence  the  rocket 
propulsion  backward  would  kick  the  rocket 
itself  forward.  And  since  rockets,  in  con- 
trast to  jet  engines,  supply  their  own  oxy- 
gen, they  could,  at  least  theoretically, 
operate  equally  well  in  airless  outer  space. 

Today  the  future  these  men  viewed  from 
afar  has  pulled  up  with  a  mad  rush.  This 
age  that  has  smashed  the  atom  has  sud- 
denly transformed  printed  plans  and  de- 
scriptions of  rocket  ships  into  the  reality. 
On  September  8, 1944,  the  first  V-2  rocket 
crashed  on  London  after  flight  from  its 
base  in  Na2i-held  territory  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Early  in  January  of  1946 
United  States  Army  signal  corps  engineers 
picked  up  radar  echoes  from  short  waves 
bounced  off  the  moon^  the  first  human 
contact  with  a  heavenly  body. 

Results  from  the  Roeket  "£06" 

Since  the  war,  United  States  scientists 
have  been  intensely  studying  rocketry 
from  their  immense  outdoor  natural  labo- 
ratory. From  ships  at  sea  and  desert 
places  inland^  like  the  weD-known  rocket 
proving  grounds  near  White  Sands,  New 
Mexico,  rockets  based  on  improvements  of 
the  German  V-2's  have  been  nred  to  the 
greatest  heights  ever  reached  by  earth- 
sent  vehicles.  In  the  nose  of  each  a  com- 
plicated electronic  nerve  center  called  a 
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telemeter  records  and  trtuismlta  back  to 
the  ground  twenty-eight  different  kind?  of 
information  thirty-five  times  a  second. 
Thus  valuable  information  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  due  to  the  destruction  of 
all  instruments  in  the  return  crash  is  pre- 
served. Besides  adding  knowledge  of  rock- 
et improvement,  these  experiments  are 
furnishing  information  about  the  i^per 
atmosphere  not  previously  known.  Pass- 
ing time  brings  reports  of  rockets  scream- 
ing to  spee6&  of  2r2^0,  3,000,  5,000  miles 
per  hour  and  reaching  heights  of  60,  75, 
100  and  250  miles.  The  latter  achievement 
went  to  the  "Wac  Corporal",  an  American 
two-stE^e  rocket  launched  from  the  nose 
of  a  German  V-2  after  the  latter,  racing 
at  great  speed  and  height,  neared  the  end 
of  its  fuel  supply. 

Patiently  plodding  behind  these  setters 
of  dizzy  records  are  the  designers  of  rocket 
ships  capable  of  carrying  passengers. 
Though  they  cannot  match  the  altitudes 
of  the  other  rockets  yet,  they  are  led  by 
such  pioneers  as  Eugene  Maynor  of  Chica- 
go and  youthful  Stanley  Hiller,  Jr,  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  Both  expect  their  ships  to 
attain  heights  of  around  twenty-seve^n 
miles,  or  midway  through  the  stratosphere. 

True,  none  of  the  statistics  given  thus 
far  touch  on  the  border  of  what  would  be 
i^uired  to  successfully  launch  a  rocket, 
manned  or  unmanned^  to  the  moon,  the 
earth's  238,000-mile-away  next-doorneigh- 
bor.  But  Its  relative  nearness  and  the  fact 
that  its  gravitational  field  Joins  that  of  the 
earth  about  220,000  miles  from  here  will 
keep  aspiring  rocketeers  active.  Says 
Willy  ijey,  informed  rocket  writer,  in  the 
Rotarian  of  April,  1949:  "It  is  this  fact 
that  makes  a  trip  to  the  moon  now  merely 
as  fantastic  as  a  transatlantic  flight 
seemed  20  years  ago,*'  The  learned  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  1949 
foresaw  the  conquest  of  space  as  an  early 


probability*  A  guided  missile  oflHcer  to 
Honolulu  speaks  6f  moon  rocketry  as  a 
certainty,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds 
are  secured.  And  on  October  1,  1950,  a 
group  of  scientists  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  announced  that  the  twenty-flve  or 
thirty  years  necessary  to  develop  a  suit- 
able atomic  motor  represent  the  only  final 
barrier  to  moon  travel. 

Destinotion  Moan 

The  endless  technical  details  concerning 
the  exact  type  of  craft  required  are  yet  un- 
stable, but  the  general  requirements  of  the 
trip,  as  well  as  the  theory  for  its  execu- 
tion can  be  described*  The  moon's  gravita- 
tional field  joining  that  of  the  earth,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  being  lifted  out  of  the 
one  and  into  the  other.  However,  the  larg- 
er ^ize  of  the  eartii  makes  its  attr'a.ctiorf 
much  stronger  for  a  far  greater  distance. 
The  speed  required  to  break  the  bonds  of 
the  field  of  gravity  is  called  the  "escape 
velocity".  To  leave  the  earth's  field  would 
require  a  speed  of  25,000  miles  per  hour, 
or  about  seven  miles  a  second*  Ley  points 
out  that  a  space  ship  leaving  the  earth  at 
ninety-six  f4et  per  second  and  gaining 
speed  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  feet  each 
succeeding  second  for  eight  minutes  would 
give  the  ship  a  safe  bank  of  velocity  to 
push  it  through  the  earth's  atmospheric 
"roof"  and  on  over  the  line  separating  the 
gravity  pull  of  earth  and  moon.  He  calcu- 
lates that  fuel  to  reach  escape  velocity 
could  not  be  stored  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  for  much  longer  than  that.  Then, 
perhaps,  as  some  suggest,  the  tail  section 
of  the  ship,  used  to  carry  the  fuel  for  the 
take-off,  would  be  jettisoned,  leaving  the 
nose  section  housing  the  crew,  motors  and 
sufficient  fuel  for  landing  and  returning, 
dice  the  velocity  necessary  is  attafned,  it 
is  believed  the  ship  could  coast  across  the 
boundary.  Probably,  after  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere, it  would  first  circle  the  earth 
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with  its  rotation  ctice  or  tflice  ta  pick  up 

speed  before  plunging  into  outer  space. 

In  landing  on  the  moon,  the  ship  would 
reverse  itself,  utilize  its  motors  to  brake 
its  fall  and  land  with  the  aid  of  some  re- 
tractable form  of  ge^r.  The  moon  being 
so  much  smaller  in  size,  only  a  speed 
of  5,300  miles  per  hour  would  be  needed 
to  pull  away  from  its  gravity  field;  and 
the  motors  in  the  nose  section  of  the  space 
ship  should  be  able  to  supply  this  power. 
The  fuel  supply  housed  therein  should  be 
sufficient  to  make  this  take-off  and  effect 
landing  on  earth* 

Variations  of  this  tneory  are  numerous- 
Alexander  de  SeversKy  in  1946  foresaw 
such  a  voyage  in  a  cigar-shaped  space  ship 
that  rose  slowly  and  had  sufficient  fuel  to 
continue  its  rocket  power  throughout  the 
trip,  able  to  continue  its  acceleration  in- 
definitely and  gaining  momentum  as  it 
wished.  This  requires  that  a  fuel  be  found 
that  is  light,  compact  and  potent  enough 
to  be  stored  on  the  ship  in  the  necessary 
quantities.  Many  believe  that  atomic  ener- 
gy will  some  day  provide  this- 

Converting  the  theory  of  space  travel  to 
reality  involves  much  more  than  the  above 
surface  description  reveals.  Space  ships 
would  have  to  be  equipped  to  supply  prop- 
er amounts  of  oxygen,  an  even,  desirable 
temperature  and  some  form  of  artificial 
gravity  to  their  occupants,  since  outer 
space  is  an  airless  vacuum;  They  niust  de- 
flect the  harmful  radiation  apparent  be- 
VOtid  the  protective  coating  of  earth's 
fttmoei^ere.  Storage  of  food  and  water 
must  be  considered.  The  rate  of  accelera- 
tion and  deceleration  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  human  endurance,  and  means 
of  combating^  possible  severe  fatigue  will 
have  to  be  at  hand.  As  protection  against 
possible  barrages  of  small  meteorites,  self- 
seaMng  walls  have  been  suggested-  If  a 
lai^e  meteor  '"connects"  with  the  travelei^ 
there  will  be  no  walls  to  seal! 


A  FUfing  5ta£ten  in  <ha^  Spaeel 

However,  eonadetit  that  they  have  all 
the  aiiswers,  and  armed  with  liie  assur^ 
ance  of  such  moving  pictures  as  "Destina- 
tion Moon",  space-minded  men  are  pxT> 
ceeding  with  their  plans.  In  f actj  new  im- 
petus has  been  given  them  by  secret  U.  S. 
military  activity  Involving  the  invention 
of  an  "artificial  satellite''  or  "moon". 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n  seemingly 
fantastic  rumors  circulated  concerning 
Germany's  frantic  eSort  to  perfect  an  out- 
er space  observation  post  from  which 
rocket  attacks  on  any  part  of  the  world 
could  be  directed.  In  December,  194S,  the 
late  U.  S.  secretary  of  defense^  James  For- 
restaJ,  made  vague  reference  to  an  "earth 
satellite  vehicle  program"  under  study  by 
the  armed  services.  Though  a  startling  an- 
nouncement^ the  idea  is  not  new,  either  to 
scientists  or  to  plain  wild-minded  specu- 
lators, both  of  whom  have  long  contemn 
plated  a  rocket  sufficiently  fast  to  break 
clear  of  earth's  atmosphere  and  settle  in 
an  orbit  about  the  earth. 

How  would  the  man-made  satellite  get 
into  its  orbit  and  stay  there?  Authorities 
answer  that  a  three-step  rocket  is  the 
probable  answer.  The  first  charge  would 
be  expected  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and 
reach  a  speed  of  5,500  feet  per  second  by 
the  time  its  fuel  is  exhausted.  Step  two 
would  be  released  from  that  point,  attain 
a  velocity  of  14,000  feet  a  second,  and,  at 
its  peak,  discharge  tne  final  step,  the  satel- 
lite itself,  which  would  reach  the  neces- 
sary rate  of  Bvb  miles  per  second.  At  this 
speed  it  is  estimated  that  the  rocket  in 
falling  would  descend  in  an  arc  Just  equal 
to  the  distance  the  earth  curves  away,  or 
eight  inches  every  mile.  In  this  way  the 
rocket  would  literally  keep  ^'falling  around 
the  earth".  Importance  of  such  a  satellite 
as  a  possible  "radar  beam  relay  station*' 
for  use  in  defense  is  the  probable  feature 
now  under  study.  Also,  would-l)e  space 
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travelers,  long  before  the  possibility  of 
atomic  fuels,  were  thinking  of  such  a  proj- 
ect as  a  stopover  refueling  station  en  route 
to  the  moon, 

Ftmcy  V9,.  Fact 

"Men  of  tomorrow"  hying  today  are  al- 
ready gurgling  their  delight  over  the  yet 
dreamy  prospects  of  man-made  satellites 
and  lunar  expe<i.ltions.  Broadly  they  talk 
of  the  sweeping  changes  the  satellite  would 
introduce  to  such  fields  as  weather  fore- 
casting, radio  and  television.  Excitedly 
they  contemplate  the  wonders  ahead  of 
them  when  turned  loose  on  the  moon. 
Among  the,  scientists'  fancies  is  the  idea 
of  a  powerful  telescope  there  mounted  in 
a  pressurized  and  properly  insulated  ob- 
servatory from  which  they  could  eye  the 
universe  free  of  earth's  atmosphere. 

Then,  outer  space  bridged  at  last  and 
equipped  with  atomic  fuels,  their  vision 
carries  them  to  Mars,  to  Venus,  to  Jupiter, 
and  wherever  development  for  future  ad- 
vancement according  to  their  perspective 
might  be  made.  The  English  schoolmaster- 
lecturer-author.  Dr.  Olaf  Stapledon,  de- 
picts Martian  deserts  responding  to  hu- 
man irrigation  and  blossoming  like  a  rose. 
Vaguely  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  spe- 
cial breeding  of  human  creatures  suited  to 
life  on  the  remote  planets. 

But  scientific  progress  is  by  no  meRns 
the  only  result  promised  from  moon 
voyages  and  artificial  satellites.  With  a 
consistency  typical  of  this  world,  author- 
ities rarely  fail  to  mention  the  military 
advantages.  The  satellite's  role  in  direct- 
ing rocket  bombs  at  enemy  nations  is  ac- 
cepted- Already  theorjes  are  thick  con- 
cerning the  advantage  of  controlling  the 
moon  and  launching  destructive  super- 
rockets  from  there  to  any  point  on  earth* 
Perhaps  the  vision  of  a  future  internation- 
al race  for  military  control  of  outer  space 
dawned  upon  Secretary  Forrestal  and  had 


its  shar^  In  driving  that  world  dignitaiy 
to  suicide. 

There  are  minds  today  alert  enough  to 
realize  that  man  cannot  measure  his  suc- 
cess in  terms  of  the  atoms  he  smashes*  the 
radar  beams  he  levels  at  the  moon,  oi  the 
distances  into  space  he  travels,  'Vh^  New 
York  Times  sensed  this  in  saying  on  Feb* 
ruary  18,  1949:  ''The  space  ^ip  for  miJi- 
tary  uses  must  make  one  realize  that  the 
invention  we  most  need  is  one  that  will 
enable  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  get 
along  without  war  or  the  threat  of  war," 

Yes,  man  can»  at  least  in  theory,  rocket 
you  through  troposphere,  stratosphere ^ 
ionosphere  and  on  into  outer  spai}&  and 
other  worlds.  He  can  smash  atoms,  master 
radar  and  build  "new  moons".  He  can  in- 
vent pens  to  write  in  the  stratosphere  or 
under  water.  But  he  has  never  found  the 
formula  to  world  peace  and  harmony  so 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  these 
luxurious  possessions.  In  view  of  man's 
torn  and  troubled  planet  of  today,  one 
wonders  if  talk  of  space  flight  is  part  of  a 
desire  to  get  *'out  of  this  world"  and  forget 
his  troubles,  looking  to  the  ever-romantic 
moon  as  a  way  out.  K  so,  he  is  doomed 
again  to  disappointment,  for  the  milita- 
rists are  a  jump  ahead  of  him  and  the 
dreamer  finds  his  moon  bristling  with  rock- 
et bases  ready  to  blast  the  earth  with  a 
total  war  dwarfing  all  previous  models  by 
comparison,  Alas,  no  more  can  wair-bat- 
tered  man  even  escape  with  the  saying,  'I 
can  dreamj  can't  I?'  But  why  rely  on  wispy 
dreams?  There  is  no  need  to  do  so  to  find 
eventual  happiness.  Whether  or  not  man 
ever  set?  foot  on  other  planets^  his  Creator 
has  already  promised  to  rid  earth  of  its 
Satanic  rule  and  its  bitter  plagues  of  wars 
and  death.  Regardless  of  his  purpose  for 
other  planets^  God's  provision  for  the  earth 
is  certain:  '*God  ,  .  .  formed  the  earth 
and  made  it  .  .  .  not  in  vain,  fie  formed 
it  to  be  inhabited." — Isaiah  45:18, 
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THERE  was  a  time  in  the  United  States 
when  ail  that  was  necessary  to  make 
some  youngsters  behave  was  to  threaten 
that  the  Molly  Maguires  would  get  them. 
Yes,  those  Irish  Catholic  coal  miners  of 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  had 
gotten  a  very  bad  name  for  themselves. 
But  that  was  seventy-five  years  ago.  To- 
day, however,  labor  historians  seemingly 
try  to  vindicate  them* 

The  questions  naturally  arise:  What  ^re 
the  facts?  Were  the  Molly  Maguires  a 
group  of  peaceable  and  order-loving  coal 
miners  who  were  framed  and  railroaded 
to  prison  and  death  on  false  testimony? 
Or  did  their  organization  deserve  the  na- 
tional disfavor  it  got  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Can  it  be  that 
present  efforts  to  justify  these  are  just  a 
part  of  a  can^paign  on  ttie  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy  to  whitewash  her 
black  sheep  by  altering  history? 

To  fully  undei^tand  the  Molly  Maguires 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  view  the  conditions  that  then  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  There  we  find  a  bitter  enmity 
between  the  Irish  peasantry  and  the  Brit- 
ish nobility  and  landowners*  The  Irish  were 
oppressed  politically,  denied  ihe  right  to 
rule  themselves;  they  were  oppressed  re- 
ligiously, discriminated  against  by  Protes- 
tant rulers  and  laws  because  they  were 
Catholic;  they  were  also  oppressed  eco- 
nomically, being  barely  able  to  eke'  out  a 
miserable  existences  because  of  rents,  tax- 
eSj  etc. 


It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  learn  of 
the  forming  of  a  secret  society  Icnown  as 
the  "Rtbbon  men",  who  retaliated  much 
in  the  same  way  as  years  later  thfi  Ku 
KIux  Klan  did  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
by  such  a  campaign  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed in  many  places  they  completely 
turned  tables,  intimidating  the  landowners 
and  having  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way. 

In  the  year  1843  a  band  known  as  the 
"Molly  Maguires"  was  organized  to  help 
the  "Ribbon  mfin'^  It  is  said  that  th^se 
got  their  nickname  because  of  wearing 
dresses  when  they  sallied  forth  to  avenge 
some  real  or  fanciea  wrong  by  arson,  beat- 
ing or  murder.  To  further  disguise  them- 
selves they  blackened  their  faces  with 
burnt  cork*  Thus  we  have  the  antecedents 
of  Pennsylvania's  Molly  Maguires, 

The  "Molly"  Reign  of  Terror 

Coming  to  America  many  of  these  Irish- 
men settled  in  the  anthracite  coal  region 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  bringing  with 
them  their  membership  m  an  ardent  Cath- 
olic society  known  as  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  and  their  Molly  Maguire 
hatred  for  the  ruling  and  the  propertied 
class.  That  there  was  a  vast  diflference  be- 
tween the  unjust  conditions  they  had  en- 
dured under  the  British  yoke  in  Ireland 
and  the  conditions  they  found  themselves 
xinder  in  the  United  States  they  evidently 
failed  to  see. 

For  twenty  years,  a  local  historiajLL  of 
ttiose  times,  one  F.  P.  Dewees,  teUs  us,  in 
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his  book  MoTly  Maguirea,  it  wfis  suspect- 
ed titiat  crUne  was  organizecl.  The  frequent 
qM  flagrant  violations  of  the  law,  the  m^de 
of  carrying  out  these  crimes,  all  of  which 
displayed  organization,  sysrtem  and  a 
defined  policy,  induced  this  suspicion.  Al- 
so, they  bore  a  most  marked  resemblance 
to  the  methods  used  by  the  Molly  Maguires 
in  Ireland*  Though  most  of  the  crimes  were 
committed  against  those  who  figured  more 
or  less  prominently  in  the  coal  mining  com- 
panies, others  also  came  in  for  Molly 
vengeance.  Victims  were  shot,  knifed,  axed 
or  hammered  to  death. 

Comparatively  seldom  were  such  crimes 
motivated  by  robbery.  Rather^  it  usually 
was  merely  some  petty  grievance,  some 
fancied  or  real  insult  which  they  avenged 
by  taking  the  life  of  the  offender.  Large 
rewaiTfcs  were  repeatedly  posted  for  th^ 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties, 
but  all  in  vain.  And  though  these  crimes 
continued  and  increased  for  some  twenty 
years,  during  ali  that  time  no  Molly  Ma- 
guire  was  ever  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder.  Those  who  saw  the  perpetrators, 
victims  who  lived  long  enough  to  describe 
their  assassins,  or  other  witnesses,  always 
testified  that  these  were  unknown  to  them. 

The  Molly  Maguires  were  also  becoming 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  politically* 
Though  in  the  minoritv,  they  managed  to 
gain  control  of  many  of  the  elective  offi- 
ces, especially  in  the  county  and  town- 
ship governments,  such  as  those  having  to 
do  with  the  schools  and  the  roads.  And 
these  they  ran  in  the  best  Boss  Tweed  or 
Tammany  Hall  style,  to  the  profit  of  them- 
selves and  to  the  sorrow  of  the  taxpayers. 
Both  major  political  parties  curried  their 
favor. 

And  though  this  was  going  on  among 
the  Molly  Maguires,  it  would  he  a  mistake 
to  conclude  that  all  those  Irish  coal  min- 
ers, or  even  the  majority  of  them,  were 
criminals.  But  mistaken  notions  of  honor, 


patriotism,  friendship  and  religious  preju- 
dices, and  especially  that  hatred  for  the 
"informer",  ail  combined  to  make  them  in 
effect  parties  to  the  crimes,  although  ac- 
tuaj|]y  themseJves  not  gruilty  or  jipprovii>g 
of  such  crimes. 

James  McParlun  alias  McKetma 

In  an  effort  to  get  at  the  Isottom  of  the 
Molly  Maguires,  in  October  of  1873  an 
Irish  Catholic  detective  by  the  name  of 
James  McParlan  was  sent  into  the  area 
with  instructions  to  join  the  Molly  Ma* 
guires  and  get  the  facts.  This  detective 
was  at  first  most  skeptical  that  such  a  so- 
ciety should  exist,  but  after  a  short  trip 
through  the  region  was  convinced  that  the 
Molly  Maguires  were  a  "terrible  reality" 
By  posing  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  as 
a  murderer  and  a  counterfeiter,  and  by 
ever  boasting  of  his  crimes  and  always 
being  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat, 
this  detective  soon  endeared  himself  to 
the  '^Mollies".  Before  long  he  was  able  to 
convince  them  that  he  had  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  their  order  and  was  allowed  to 
rejoin  it,  and  later  became  an  ofificer  in  one 
of  the  groups.  Pit  by  bit  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  members  and 
learned  how  they  worked. 

When  a  Molly  had  a  grievance  against 
ari  individual  he*would  present  his  griev- 
ance to  the  *'bQdy  master*'.  This  body  mas- 
ter would  then  get  in  touch  with  a  b6dy 
master  of  a  distant  group  who  would  fur- 
nish men  to  perform  the  crime,  usuaffy 
for  a  price.  In  turn,  when  a  member  of 
that  distant  group  had  a  grievance  he 
wanted  settled,  the  group  that  had  been 
accommodated  by  them  would  be  required 
to  reciprocate.  Thus  we  understand  why 
the  victims  or  other  eyewitnesses  were  un- 
able to  identify  the  attackers. 

Arilong  themselves  the  murderers  were 
well  known  and  assumed  an  air  of  Impor- 
tance because  of  having  committed  such 
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crimes*  often  purposely  courting  danger 
so  as  to  add  to  their  glory.  Jh  ont  instance 
a  Molly  demanded  a  trial  to  determine  who 
should  get  the  credit  for  a  miirder,  another 
was  claiming  the  honor  and  blood  money 
that  went  with  it! 

Needless  to  say,  this  James  McParlan, 
known  among  the  MoDies  as  James  McKen- 
na,  Was  engaged  in  a  risky  piece  of  busi- 
ness, for  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
make  away  with  him  on  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  was  a  detective.  However, 
by  exercising  extreme  caution  he  was  able 
to  continue  among  them  for  almost  two 
and  a  half  years  undiscovered.  During  all 
this  time  he  not  only  gathered  a  multitude 
of  facts  as  to  who  had  committed  the  vari- 
ous murders  of  times  past  but  at  the  same 
time  kept  in  touch  with  the  authorities  so 
as  to  thwart  as  many  crimes  as  possible. 

After  some  two  years  of  such  activity 
on  the  part  of  James  McParlan,  alias 
James  McKenna,  the  Mollies  sensed  that 
something  was  wrong  and  rumors  began 
to  fly  to  the  effect  that  a  detective  was 
in  their  midst.  As  time  went  on  more  and 
more  these  rumors  pointed  to  James 
McKenna.  Accordingly  they  slated  him  for 
bumping  off.  Getting  wind  of  it  he  boldly 
demanded  of  Jack  Kehoe,  the  country 
delegate,  a  trial  to  prove  his  innocence. 
Jack  Kehoe  had  the  least  compunction  of 
them  all  when  it  came  to  taking  life  and 
had  stated  that  unless  James  McKenna 
was  slain  half  of  the  Mollies  would  be 
hanged. 

"MoUie^'  Exposed  and  Punished 

From  this  leader  he  learned  that  it  was 
a  Catholic  priest  that  had  informed  the 
Mollies  that  he  was  a  detective.  After  re- 
peated efforts  he  was  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  this  priest,  who,  while  loudly  declaim- 
ing against  the  Mollies,  insisted  that  James 

McKenna  was  a  detective  and  that  the  fact 
was  also  known  by  other  priests.  Here 


note  tiie  height  of  r^Ufttous  inconsistency, 
Whil**  ostensibly  loudly  declaiming  against 
the  Molly  Maguires  as  a  criminal  organi- 
zation, the  priest  had  betrayed  to  tl^em  the 
only  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  put  an 
end  to  their  twenty  years  of  crime! 

A  Molly,  the  first  to  ever  confess,  was 
being  tried  at  the  time.  In  his  trial  he  im- 
plicated others  in  the  crime.  To  verity  his 
testimony  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
detective  to  the  witness  stand.  Imagine  the 
consternation  of  the  Mollies  to  firtd  this 
jolly  Irishman^  James  McKenna^  called  by 
some  of  them  **the  greatest  Molly  of  them 
all",  appearing  on  the  witness  stand  bb 
one  James  McParlan,  detective,  and  reveal- 
ing their  secrets! 

A  number  of  arrests  were  spon  made 
although  many  of  the  Mollies  fled  the  re- 
gion, the  state,  and  even  the  coimtry.  How- 
ever, as  the  result  of  his  activity  and  testi- 
mony, and  after  many  months  of  trials, 
ten  of  them  were  executed  for  nturder, 
fourteen  were  given  long  prison  sentences, 
and  a  number  were  convicted  of  perjury. 
One  member  of  the  Mollies  fled  to  Denver, 
Colorado.  Years  later,  James  McParlan 
had  occasion  to  go  there,  which  so  terri- 
fied tlie  Molly  that  he  committed  suicide. 

The  record  of  the  court  proceedings 
has  been  published  in  various  volumes 
and  fonns  and  is  within  reach  of  all  in 
the  libraries  of  our  larger  cities-  And  in 
spite  of  the  apologists  for  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires, whether  labor  or  Roman  Catholic, 
that  the  Molly  Maguires  were  misrepre- 
sented and  sentenced  only  on  the  testi- 
mony of  spies  aftd  provocateurs,  the  facts 
remain  that  with  the  imprisonment  and, 
execution  of  those  convicted  of  the  sensa- 
tional crimes,  the  reign  of  terror  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  came  to 
an  ena. 

The  facts  of  histoi^  stand.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  tries  in  vain  to  white- 
wash her  black  sheep. 
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Lost  and  Svrayed 

^  In  New  York  city,  a  little 
white  dog  recently  took  the  no- 
tion to  follow  the  common  New 
York  custom  and  take  a  subway 
rli3e.  At  least  It  went  down  the 
steps  of  an  Independent  division 
subway  entrance  along  Central 
Park  West.  Then,  deciding  to  go 
it  on  foot,  it  followed  the  tracks 
until  it  sighted  light  through  a 
grating.  Finding  it  could  not  get  through  the 
bara,  it  commenced  barldng  and  kept  this  up 
for  two  days  yntil  It  was  overheard  hy  a  passer- 
by who  c&lled  the  police,  Th^.omcers  opened  the 
grating,  lassoed  the  victim  and  pulled  forth  a 
canine  smaller  than  before  but  not  at  all  white- 

'^>  Atiout  ISO  whales  come  In  on  an 
extremely  high  tide  for  a  look  at  a 
stretch  of  Scottish  beach  near  Dun- 
bar. There  the  tides  left  them  high 
and  diy,  and  there  they  remained  to 
their  chagrin  and  with  noisy  gasping 
While  curious  townspeople  watched 
from  the  bluffs. 

f^  A  Mexican  loggerhead  turtle  was 
caught  off  England's  Comtsh  coast 
in  December,  1949.  This  creature  is 
normally  an  inhabitant  of  the  Gulf         ^ 
of  Mexico,  and  naturalists  could  explain  the 
circumstance  only  by  indicating  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  had  carried  the  turtle  6n  a  3,000-Tnile 
ocean  voy&ge. 

hggs  Builds  a  Better  Mousetrap 
^  '*The  Jlg*s  up,"  cry  any  mice  around  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mr&.  David  Lewis  of  Brazil, 
Indiana.  Why?  The  Lewises  own  one  smart 
cat  named  Jiggs,  When  dining  on  cheese,  Jiggs 
uses  the  last  of  the  :5crap$  to  smear  his  face. 
Next  he  proceeds  to  the  nearest  mousehole 
and  poises  just  outside.  Presently  the  enchant- 
ing cheese  aroma  wafts  through  the  hole  to  the 
mice  inhabitants  who  unsuspectingly  'walk 
their  last  mile*  to  the  slaughter. 


Determinatwn  m  Bvrddom 
^  Our  feathered  friends  are  a  detennined  lot. 
Take  "Wilbur  the  Robin"  of  Ponca  City^  Okla- 
homa, for  an  example.  Last  spring  he  spied 
his  own  reflection  in  the  shiny  hubcap  of  the 
automobile  ovmed  by  Early  Wright.  The  first 
day  he  noticed  his  "opponent'%  Wilbur  pecked 
his  way  completely  around  the  hubcap  and 
turned  up  with  a  bleeding  beak.  Back  the  next 
day  he  renewed  his  savage  pecking  barrage. 
Mr.  Wright  drove  his  car  away  to  discourage 
the  bird,  but  to  no  avail,  for  on  his  return  there 
was  Wilbur,  waiting.  Before  the  Wrights  could 
disembark,  he  was  back  firing  away  agckln. 

"^  Britain  too  has  had  its  bird  problems.  A 
London  owl  that  has  no  use  for  spectacles  made 
Its  wrath  known  to  several  English 
gentlemen  when  it  bolted  out  of 
the  blue  to  snag  the  spectacles  right 
from  the  nose  of  C.  J.  Orme  of  sub- 
urban Ealing.  A  moment  later  It 
swooped  in  for  the  kill  again  and 
away  went  William  Ky sow's  glasses. 
A  third  vtctlro  kept  his  glasses  when 
the  owl's  aim  went  awry,  but  his 
neck  suffered  several  scratches.  An 
owl  trap  set  with  a  looking-glass 
bait  finally  apprehended  the  villain 
—a  very,  very  angry  bam  owl. 

^  Again  in  Britain,  in  1921  birds  described  as 
tits  started  milk  bottle  piracy  by  puncturing 
tops  of  bottles  left  on  porches.  Now  the  fad 
has  spread  among  at  least  eleven  species  of 
English  bfrdff.  Experts  are  unable  to  teii  wheth- 
er the  idea  was  passed  on  from  bird  to  bird  or 
picked  up  individual- 
ly, though  the  latter 
ejcpJanation  is  pre- 
ferred. Some  tales 
relate  that  tits  have 
been  known  to  fol- 
low milk  carte  aniS 
open  bottles  while 
the  driver  was  mak- 
ing a  delivery. 
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AW  AKE I 


By  "AwoWl"   <orMiporiiwl  !ft  Soulh   Mrlce 

WHAT  is  life  like  in  a  convent?  What 
are  the  children  taught?  How  are 
they  treated?  Have  conditions  in  those 
mjraterious  institutions  changed  during 
the  past  few  decades?  These  are  questions 
which  might  wbU  be  asked,  and  we  shall 
leave  the  reader  of  Axmket  to  form  his 
own  eorrclusions  after  inviting  him  to 
spend  a  year  or  two  behind  convent  walls 
with  Muriel  and  her  sister  Joan. 

The  Ehodesian  summer  of  1930  was 
stifling  hot,  but  the  two  small  girls,  Joan, 
aged  11,  and  Muriel,  S,  were  too  excited 
over  the  prospect  of  a  long  train  journey 
to  worry  much  about  the  heat.  Bravely 
they  waved  to  their  parents  on  the  .plat- 
form as  the  train  steamed  from  the  sta- 
tion. Late  the  next  morning  the  train  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  and  the  children 
immediately  spotted  the  two  nuns  who 
had  come  to  meet  them.  After  a  long  dusty 
drive  they  arrived  at  the  convent,  a  ram- 
bling brick  building,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  rather  isolated. 

There  was  no  wall  around  the  convent, 
but  the  thick  belt  of  trees  surrounding  it 
was  an  effective  harrier  between  it  and 
the  outside  world.  They  were  soon  to  learn 
that  there  was  another  barrier  which  kept 
them  close  to  the  convent  buildings — fear. 
Fear  of  the  dark,  fear  of  the  unknown, 
fear  of  the  shadows  which  moved  in  .the 
trees,  fear  of  God,  and,  above  all,  fear  of 
the  fires  of  hell. 

Convent  Life  Begins 

Short,  plump  Sister  Xavier  took  charge 
of  the  newcomers.  She  led  Joan  to  a  dormi- 
tory containing  about  twenty  beds,  and 
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showed  her  the  one  that  was  to  be  hers. 
Then  ghe  took  Muriel  to  another  room 
where  all  the  smaller  children  slept  and 
showed  her  where  she  was  to  sleep.  Hang- 
ing on  the  wall  was  an  enormous  picture 
of  St.  Joseph.  Sister  Xavier,  who  was  Ger- 
man, as  were  most  of  the  nuns  in  the  con- 
vent, pointed  to  the  portrait  and  said; 
"See  his  eyes — dey  vatch  you."  Sure 
enough,  the  eyes  of  the  man  in  the  paint- 
ing met  Muriel's  eyes  with  a  cold,  steady 
gaze.  Then  leading  Muriel  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  she  again  pointed  to  the 
picture  and  said:  "His  eyes — stlH  dey 
vatch  you.  You  go  here;  you  go  dere,  but 
St.  Joseph  he  vatch  you.  In  nighttime,  in 
daytime,  he  vatch!"  Sister  Xavier  then  left 
her  in  the  dormitory  and  Muriel  was  glad 
when  she  was  joined  by  Joan. 

The  other  children  came  in  and  crowded 
around  them,  staring  and  whispering.  Mu- 
riel noticed  that  none  of  the  children  wore 
shoes,  that  their  hair  was  untidy  and  that 
their  blue  uniform-type  dresses  were  long 
— inches  below  their  knees.  They  fingered 
Joan's  and  Muriel's  pretty  dresses  and 
hinted  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
wear  their  shoes  much  longer.  And  so  it 
was.  Their  clothes,  beautifully  made  by 
their  mother  who  was  an  expert  dress- 
maker, were  packed  into  the  huge  commu- 
nity cupboards,  together  with  their  shoes, 
and  they  were  each  given  a  long  ill-fitting 
blue  uniform.  They  did  not  wear  their 
own  clothes  all  the  time  they  were  there. 

Convent  Routme 

The  routine  was  aiKtere.  The  getting-up 
bell  sounded  at  6 :  00  or  6 :  30  and  then  each 
child,  even  the  tiny  ones,  had  to  make  its 
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own  bed.  Big  girls  were  in  authotlty  over 
the,  little  ones^  but  instead  of  mothering 
the  wee  mites  they  were  eager  to  show 
their  authority.  Severe  beatings,  with- 
holding of  ft)Dd,  and  other  secret  torments 
were  quite  usual. 

After  betaking  the  children  went  into 
the  little  chapel  for  mass,  Chiidren  from 
the  age  of  seven  were  compelled  to  take 
"holy  communion"  each  day.  The  mass 
was  Jong  and  tiring  and  most  of  the  time 
they  kneeled  on  hard  wooden  stools.  'Hie 
old  Irish  priest  who  administered  the  sac- 
rament  warned  the  children  that  he  coulc 
teJJ  from  the  color  of  their  tongues  wheth- 
er or  not  they  had  withheld  confessing 
any  of  their  sins  at  the  previous  confes- 
sional. And  so  Muriel  extended  her  tongue 
each  morning  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling lest  some  long*forgotten  sin  might 
one  day  reveaJ  itself  on  her  tongue- 
More  prayers  were  said  each  morning 
in  the  classroom;  the  "peal  of  the  angelus** 
at  noon  ^ind  at  six  in  the  evening  called 
for  still  more  prayers,  and  there  were 
prayers  before  and  after  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  another  hour 
or  two  of  lessons,  aind  afterward  the  chil- 
dren drifted  into  the  chapel  by  twos  and 
threes  to  say  their  "penances".  At  five 
o'clock  they  lined  up  in  the  bathrooms 
for  a  wash  and  hair  brush  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  evening  benediction.  After 
this  evening  service  or  '^blegsin^"  the 
children  had  their  supper  and  then  they 
were  free  for  an  hour  before  bedtime. 

Ill  is  evening  play  hour  was  the  pnly 
happy  and  carefree  hour  of  the  day — ^no 
homework  to  be  done^  no  penances  to  be 
said,  no  burning  groimd  to  walk  on  and 
as  yBt  no  dark  sha&>ws  of  night  to  fright- 
en one.  During  it  all  the  children  gathered 
together  and  played  community  games. 

After  their  play  hour  the  children 
washed  and  hurried  into  their  dormitories, 
anxious  to  get  to  b^  as  quickly  as  possi- 


ble. Although  ready  for  bed,  each  child 
was  iiot  permitted  to  climb  between  the 
comforting  bJankets  until  the  "report". 
She  had  to  stand  in  her  nightgown  beside 
her  bed  and  wait  until  the  dormitory  bead, 
accompanied  by  Sister  Francis^  who  car- 
ried a  businesslike  cane,  made  the  rounds. 

These  two  would  pas^  each  bed  and  the 
head  girl  would  report  the  misdeeds  of 
any  child  who  had  fallen  foul  of  her  au- 
thority. Perhaps  two  or  three  would  be 
passed  without  comment,  and  then  came 
the  dreadful  halt  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment: ''Mary  was  naughty  today,  Sister. 
When  I  toM  her  to  clean  out  the  bathrodms 
she  gave  me  the  cheek/'  Miserably  Mary 
would  lean  over  her  bed  and  receive  the 
customaty  two  whacks  on  her  thinly  clad 
buttocks.  The  culprit  was  never  given  an 
opportunity  to  defend  herself;  in  fact,  had 
she  been  given  one  she  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted it  for  fear  of  reprisals.  Except  for 
Mary's  sobs  the  procession  would  continue 
in  silence  until  another  halt  a  few  beds 
away  and  another  accusation,  and  again 
the  cane  would  swish  through  the  air,  leav- 
ing another  victim  sobbing  beside  her  bed. 

Doing  Penance 

Due  to  the  great  distances  between 
towns  and  villages  in  Rhodesia^  there  were 
many  children  who  did  not  see  their  par- 
ents for  years  at  a  time.  Writing  letters 
was  futile  because  all  letters  to  and  from 
the  convent  were  censored,  and  in  any 
case  many  of  the  tiny  ones  were  unable  to 
write.  Once  Muriel  dared  to  hint  in  a  letter 
home  that  a  parcel  of  food  would  be  wel 
come-  Not  only  had  the  letter  to  be  re- 
written without  the  offending  passage, 
but  she  was  given  a  penance  to  do  as  well 
The  usual  penance  was  that  a  child  had  to 
say  her  rosary. 

The  children  not  only  did  penances  as  a 
punishment  but  they  also  used  to  do  pen- 
ances as  an  insurance  against  the  future. 
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The  best  place  to  which  a  chiZd  could  ex- 
pect to  go  at  death  was,  of  course,  heaven. 
But  Sister  EYancis  said  that  there  wasn't 
much  cnance  of  her  dormitory  children 
going  there  and  so  the  next  thing  to  be 
hoped  for  was  purgatory.  Length  of  time 
in  purgatory  not  only  depended  upon  how 
many  little  pr  venial  sins  you  comniitted 
but  also  upon  whether  or  not  someone  on 
earth  would  offer  up  prayers  or  have  spe- 
c^\  masses  said  on  your  Toehali.  "Because 
a  child  feared  being  left  in  purgatory  foi- 
gotten  she  very  wisely  said  some  extra 
prayers  before  death- 
After  purgatory  came  hell  Nobody  could 
pray  for  you  when  you  once  landed  there. 
Muriel  dared  not  think  about  hell-  That 
was  the  place  you  went  to  when  you  killed 
a  person  or  missed  going  to  mass  on  Sun- 
day; those,  she  was  told,  were  mortal  sins. 
The  fourth  place  that  a  dead  person  could 
ra^  xtp  in.  "waa  \itnba.  U\tt\j^  \3^^^ 
died  without  being  baptized  went  there. 

Most  of  Saturday  afternoon  was  set 
aside  for  confessional.  While  waiting  for 
her  turn  to  confess,  Muriel  searched  her 
conscience  thoroughly.  Since  the  last  con- 
fessional what  had  she  done?  Soon  her  tUm 
came  to  enter  the  confessional,  and  almost 
breathless  from  nervousness  she  knelt 
down.  The  priest  was  murmuring  a  prayer 
to  himself  in  Latin.  Then  he  asked:  "Yes, 
my  child?"  The  response  was  always: 
"Father,  I  have  sinned."  "Yes,  you  have 
sinned.  Go  on."  Gaining  confidence  from 
her  supposed  anonymity,  there  being  a 
green  gauze  screen  separating  the  two,  she 
began  the  unhappy  recital:  *T  stole  food 
from  th^  kitchen  (three  dried  prunes!) 
.  .  ,  I  made  a  rude  noise  at  Sister  de  Sales 
*  .  ,  I  wished  Marie,  the  head  girl,  would 
die  because  she  beat  me  -  -  /'  and  so  on 
until  the  list  was  completed.  After  assur* 
ing  the  priest  that  she  could  remember 

her  sins  and  told  what  penances  to  do. 


A  Convent  "mrad^ 

In  tills  way  passed  the  first  12  months 
of  Joaii  and  Muriel's  stay  at  the  convent. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  Muriel 
accompanied  another  little  girl,  Maggie, 
one  Saturday  morning  down  to  a  thickly 
woodecl  part  of  the  extensive  convent 
grouncfe  to  attend  to  a  statue  of  '^Our 
Lady"  which  was  built  into  a  kind  of 
grotto.  It  was  an  eerie,  shadowy  spot  and 
one  which  the  children  avoided  unless  they 
were  sent  there.  Eveiy  Saturday  morning 
the  children  had  to  wash  out  the  vases  in 
which  were  placed  flower  offerings  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue.  Sometimes  in  Lent  the 
children  would  place  a  precious  tidbit  or 
a  hard-won  sweet  beneath  the  figure.  On 
this  occasion  Muriel  left  her  companion 
and  went  down  a  path  to  a  water  tank  to 
refill  the  vases.  Suddenly  she  heard  a 
piercing  shriek.  Dropping  the  vases,  she 

was  wrong  with  Maggie.  She  found  her 
companion  kneeling,  almost  paralyzed  with 
fright,  in  front  of  the  statue.  "Our  Lady 
moved!"  Maggie  screamed  at  her,  "Our 
Lady  raised  her  hand  and  blessed  me!" 
Giving  the  statue  one  frightened  look, 
Muriel  pulled  Maggie  to  her  feet  and  they 
fled  wildly  back  to  the  convent. 

Theii"  story  caused  a  tremendous  com- 
motion. All  the  children  and  nuns,  gathered 
together  and  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to 
the  statue.  With  fi^ightened  whispers  and 
shivers  of  apprehension  the  children  knelt 
on  the  g^rass  before  the  figure  and  listened 
to  the  invocations  the  nuns  offered  up.  The 
facf  tUat  the  statue  had  shown  signs  of  life 
was  taken  as  a  sure  sign  that  something 
was  going  to  happen — whether  for  good 
or  for  evil  no  one  knew. 

As  a  result  of  this  incident  a  mass  hys- 
teria gradually  swept  over  the  whole 
school-  The  little  ones  were  too  frightened 
\K>  %^  V>  \^  a!t  Th^itv;  tne  >iappy  evening 
play  hour  was  abandoned;  even  the  nuns 
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thernflelvea  were  afiected.  One  ni^t  blood- 
curdling screams  came  from  a  nun's  bed. 
She  was  shouting:  "He'll  get  me  ,  .  ,  he's 
coming  through  the  windowl  Oh  help  ituil 
.  .  ,  Please  help  me  I"  The  shrieks  awak- 
ened the  rest  of  the  school  and  also  the 
nun  who  was  having  the  nightmare. 

At  this  stage  the  old  Irish  priest  decided 
that  the  convent  needed  cleansing  of  the 
evil  forces  which  he  said  were  at  work,  A 
special  mass  was  said  and  aftehvard  the 
priest,  accompanied  by  two  little  altar 
Ijoys — ^the  one  swinging  the  incense  lamp 
and  the  other  carrying  a  holy  water  con- 
tainer — paraded  around  the  school  and 
through  eveiy  dormitory  and  dassroom. 
All  the  nuns  and  children  followed  in  a 
procession  behind  hhn  and  watched  as  he 
dipped  his  brush  In  the  holy  water  and 
then  swished  the  drops  through  the  air, 
saying  Latin  prayers  all  the  while.  After 
this  the  children  felt  better. 

Freedom  and  More  freedom 

It  was  not  lor^  thereafter  that  Muriel 
and  Joan  heard  they  were  going  to  leave 
the  convent.  A  few  days  later  their  mother 
— almost  a  stranger  to  them  now — aiTived. 
Consternation  was  great  when  she  told 
the  mother  superior  that  she  was  leaving 
for  Cape  Town,  from  where  she  and  the 
two  children  would  sail  immediately  for 
her  home  in  England,  Protestant  England! 
At  once  special  prayers  were  said  by  the 
nuns  for  the  two  girls  and  they  were  im- 
plored  never  to  leave  the  mother  church* 

Sister  Boniface  said  that  she  would  daily 
say  prayers  to  the  Little  Flower  *  (St. 
Theresa)  asking  that  the  children's  faith 
be  preserved.  Were  those  prayers, to  the 
Little  Flower  of  any  avail?  Well,  not  for 
Muriel  for  she  was  soon  to  experience  the 
first  twinge  of  doubt  which  eventually  Jed 
to  freedom  from  her  blinding  belief. 

One  of  the  first  history  lessons  m  her 
new  school  in  England  was  about  the  In- 


quisition. It  was  unbelievablet  Murlel^s 
head  swam  and  her  hands  shook  as  she 
turned  the  pages  of  the  history  book.  She 
refused  to  believe  it  I  But  secret  visits  to 
the  library  not  only  confirmed  her  doubts 
but  shook  the  very  foimdations  of  her 
faith.  So  when  Saturday  afternoon  came 
around  Muriel  did  not  go  to  confession. 
How  could  she  tell  the  priest  of  the  terrible 
doubt  that  had  entered  her  mind?  Having 
missed  confession  she  was  afraid  to  go  to 
church  the  next  day.  For  the  nrst  time  in 
her  life  she  had  committed  a  mortfQ  sin. 
Then  her  mental  torment  began.  It  was 
easy  to  run  away  from  mass,  and  not  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  ^e  priest,  but  hell-fire  was 
something  that  a  sinner  could  never  escape. 

The  long  dark  nights  that  foDowe^  were 
filled  with  pleadings,  and  hot  tears  were 
shed  for  many  an  hour*  Nights  of  sleep- 
le^ness  passed  during  which  Muriel 
prayed  fervently  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
the  Little  plower  to  preserve  h*^r  from  the 
terrible  fate  that  awaited  her.  It  must 
have  been  near  midnight  one  night  when, 
unable  to  bear  the  mental  anguish  any 
longer,  she  took  an  unprecedented  step. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  ignored 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Virgin  Mary^  the 
Little  Flower  and  all  the  other  saints  to 
whom  she  had  prayed;  for  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  of  fervent  praying  she  offered 
up  a  prayer  to  the  only  God.  Her  plea 
was  simple — she  asked  God  not  to  bum 
her  in  hell.  Almost  immediately  a  great 
feeling  of  peace  and  comfort  filled  her. 
The  fear  of  hell-fire  fell  from  her  like  m 
old  cloak. 

Today  one  of  Muriel's  best  loved  scrip- 
tures is  to  be  found  at  Isaiah  61:1;  "The 
spirit  6f  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  becau^ 
the  Loud  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  s^nt  me  to 
bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  capfives,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 
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Dtbipnking  tht  'inaory  o'  Pir«natcil  lnflu*nc» 

SUPERSTITIONS  have  a 
way  of  clinging  to  people.  Nor  is  mod- 
em man  any  exception.  For  instance,  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  may  go  from  door  to 
door  in  the  apartment  houses  of  New  Yorlt 
city  for.  twenty  years  and  more  and  yet 
never  see  an  apartment  numbered  13.  In- 
stead it  is  either  listed  as  12-A  or  sltipped 
entirely.  Why?  Because  the  number  13  is 
supposed  to  be  unlucky.  Breaking  a  mirror 
is  supposed  to  bring  seven  years  of  bad  luck ; 
walking  under  a  ladder  or  having  a  black 
cat  cross  one's  path  is  decreed  unluclcy. 

In  ancient  times  many  were  the  fan- 
tastic superstitions  associated  with  both 
woman's  physical  cycle  and  tht  bearing 
of  children.  Regarding  those  associated 
with  the  latter,  Dr.  Palnief  Findley,  in 
The  Story  of  Childbirth^  states^  "An  aston- 
ishing number  of  instances  are  recorded 
where'  women  are  alleged  to  have  borne 
animals.  Dogs,  cats,  fowl,  pigs,  even  ele- 
phants and  lions  are  among  those  listed. 
There  are  instances  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  monsters  bom  were  parts  of  one  ani- 
mal and  parts  of  another  ...  In  every  in- 
stance the  explanation  of  the  anomalous 
birth  was  that  the  woman  had  had  inter- 
course with  the  devil,"  Aristotle,  consid- 
ered by  many  the  wisest  of  the  world's 
wisest  in  his  day,  believed  that  women 
bore  monsters  as  a  result  of  relations  with 
lower  animals. 

In  view  of  such  superstitions  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  ancients 
also  held  fantastic  beliefs  regarding  the 
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effect  that  maternal  impressions  could 
have  on  their  offspring  before  birth.  Thus 
Aristotle  states:  "In  the  case  of  simlli- 
tude»  nothing  is  more  powerful  than  the 
imagination  of  the  mother;  for  if  she  fix 
her  eyes  upon  any  object  it  wiU  so  im- 
press her  mind  that  it  oftentimes  so  hap- 
pens that  the  child  has  a  representation 
thereof  on  some  part  of  the  body  .  .  .  The 
same  effect  has  imagination  in  occasion- 
ing warts,  stain^jj  inole  spots,  and  darts; 
though  indeed  they  sometimes  happen 
through  frights  or  extravagant  lon^ngs. 
Many  women,  in  being  with  child,  on  see- 
ing a  hare  cross  the  road  in  front  of  them, 
will,  through  force  of  their  Imagination, 
bring  forth  a  child  with  a  hare-lip.  Some 
children  are  bom  with  flat  noses  and  wry 
mouths,  great  blubber  lips  and  ill-shaped 
bodies;  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  mother,  who  cast  her 
eyes  and  mind  upon  some  ill'Shaped  crea- 
ture." 

Hippocrates,  who  Jived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  who  is  generally  referred 
to  as  ttte  father  of  medicine,  taught  that 
deformities  in  children  could  come  from 
strong  emotions  experienced  by  pregnant 
women.  Also,  in  the  so-called  "classical 
fiction'*  we  find  beliefs  in  the  influence  of 
maternal  impressions. 

Relic  of  the  Dark  Ages 

Regarding  such  beliefs  Dr.  Palmer  Find- 
ley  further  states:  ''The  credulous  and  gul- 
lible of  every  age  have  believed  in  the 
transmission  of  mental  and  physical  im- 
pressions from  the  mother  to  the  unborn 
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child.  .  .  ,  A  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages  and 

the  offspring  of  superstition  ...  All  na- 
tions have  such  super^tions:  India,  China, 
Lapland,  South  America,  Western  Asia, 
East  Africa,  all  European  nations  and  the 
United  States  .  *  *  In  th?  law  of  Lycargus 
It  was  decreed  that  Spartan  women  shoujd 
look  upon  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux in  order  that  streneth  and  beauty 
might  be  imparted  to  their  offspring/' 

The  concensus  of  modem  scientific  opin- 
i<Ki^  though  not  without  notable  exceptions, 
IS  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
theory  that  emoti^naJ  upsets  of  the  moth- 
er leave  their  impression  on  the  mind  or 
body  of  the  child.  For  one,  scientist  Ploss 
states  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  any 
way  in  which  mental  impressions  could 
possibly  be  conveyed  from  the  mother  to 
the  unborn  fetus  in  a  way  that  would 
cause  defects  in  the  development  of  the 
child,  there  being  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  two  nervous  systems.  And  ac- 
cording to  Dr-  Nina  A.  Anderson,  in  the 
Textbook  0/  Pediatrics,  1950  edition:  "The 
myth  of  marking  a  fetus  by  accident  ^r 
emotional  upset  should  be  dispelled," 

Dt.  Cadawalider  of  the  University  of 
California  also  vigorously  assails  the  the- 
ory. He  holds  that  the  fetus  is  practically 
formed  before  the  mother  even  knows  that 
she  is  pregnant.  Says^he:  "No  cases  were 
ever  predicted.  It  is  only  after  the  child  is 
found  marked  that  the  retrospective  mind 
recalls  a  shock  that  is  assumed  to  be  the 
cause.  No  woman  can  live  nine  months 
without  some  occasion  for  shock.  The  fact 
that  these  same  mental  distm*bances  may 
occur  999  times  without  causing  any  de- 
fects in  the  unborn  child  to  one  in  which 
such  defects  are  found  never  sterriB  to  oc- 
cur to  the  impressionist  ,  .  ,  Certain  it  is 
that  no  phy^cal  defects  can  arise  from 
mental  impressions  after  the  eighth  week 
of  pregnancy.  .  *■ .  Such  deformities  ,  .  . 
are  examples  of  coincidence  rather  than 


of  emotional  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
mother/' 

Similar  testimony  on  the  same  subject 
is  found  In  ^ebook  Human  Growth  (1949) , 
written  by  Lester  F,  Beck,  associate  pro- 
fessor,  University  of  Oregon,  from  which 
we  quote,  as  follows: 

''Somebody  said  that  if  a  mother  carry- 
ing a  baby  vxts  scared  by  a  snake,  the  births 
mark  tcould  look  like  a  ^nake.  I&  this  tnte? 
No,  Such  stories  are  merely  superstitions. 
The  baby  cannot  be  marked  in  any  way 
because  the  mother  is  shocked  or  fright- 
ened. The  child  has  its  own  nervous  system* 
It  has  no  nerve  connections  with  the 
mother.  It  simply  obtains  food  and  oth^ 
chemical  substances  from  her  blood 
stream, 

'''What  causes  hirthmarks?  Some  birth' 
marks  are  spots  where  the  pigment,  or 
coloring  substance  in  the  skin,  has  thick- 
ened. T^is  Jeavieis  a  brownish  patch.  Red 
birthmarks  are  caused  by  blood  vessels 
that  have  not  properly  developed,  with  the 
result  that  the  blood  has  piled  up  in  one 
place. 

^^hat  causes  freaks  to  be  bornf  Inju- 
ries, inherited  factors,  or  gland  disturb- 
ances have  been  known  to  cause  freaks.  It 
is  well  to  ranember,  though,  that  freaks 
are  extremely  rare." 

Modern  Position  Reasonable,  Scriptural 

But  does  not  the  Bible  give  an  example 
of  maternal  impi^ssiona  in  the  case  of  the 
speckled  flocks  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  as 
recorded  at  Genesis  30:37-43?  A  reading 
of  that  citation  may  seem  to  so  indicate. 
However,  the  succeeding  chapter  shows 
that  God  instructed  Jacob  as  to  the  reason 
for  Jacob's  prosperity.  It  seems  that  in 
this  matter  the  Mendelian  law  of  heredity 
was  involved  and  Jacob  was  given  a  super- 
natural dream  to  detect  these  factors  for 
the  coloring  of  the  yoimg  of  the  ^ocka 
For  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  sub- 
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Ject  see  The  Watchia'wer^  November  1, 
1950,  page  431. 

A  Uttie  reflectton  will  make  deai  ttiat 
the  modem  scientific  position  regEiniing 
matemai  Impressions  iB  reasonable  as  well 
as  Scriptural.  In  recent  years  the  peoples 
of  earth  have  gone  throi^h  two  world 
wars*  These  caused  great  disturbances  in 
the  civilian  population;  bo  question  about 
dreadful  sights,  emotional  upsets  and  acci- 
dents being  involved  in  the  bombing  of 
cities,  invasions,  etc.  And  women  kept 
bearli^  children  through  it  all.  If  maternal 
topressions  were*  so  powerful  as  to  affect 
unbom  children,  the  world  should  have 
seen  ever  so  many  freaks,  monsters,  de- 
fionned  and  marked  children  as  the  inevi- 
table result  of  such  disturbances.  Is  such 
the  case?  No, 

Also,  the  Bible  shows  that  God  is  an 
all-wise  Creator.  Is  it  reasraiable  to  con- 
clude tSMtt  God  wouia  ^ave  arranged  that 
the  human  race  would  be  reproduced  by  a 
process  whereby  every  accident,  emotional 
upset  or  shock  that  a  pregnant  woman  ex- 
perienced would  leave  its  mark  on  the 
mind  or  body  of  the  child  she  was  carrying 
at  the  time?  No,  in  his  wisdom  he  saw  to 
it  that  such  things  could  not  mark  the  un- 
bom child,  by  arranging  that  there  be  no 
direct  connection  between  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  unbom  child  and  its  mother. 

Fuctors  That  Do  Affect  the  Child 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  a  mother 
can  and  does  influence  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  a  child,  and  that  is  by 
her  blood  stream.  Not  thkt  her  blood  ac- 
tually circulates  in  ttie  human  embryo, 
for  it  does  not.  But  by  means  of  special- 
ized forms  of  circulatory  apparatus  which 
^re  present  at  successive  steps,  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  placental  clrcula- 
tlpn^.  "by  oi&iosis  or  by  an  act  of  secretion, 
the  nutrldve  materials  of  the  matemai 
kdood  pass  through  the  intervening  mem- 


brane bito  the  fetal  tlQod  on  the  me  hand, 
while  waste  products  pass  In  the  reverse 
direction  into  the  matenud  blood  on  the 

otiier  hand."— Bruoater's  Textbook  of 
Physiology. 

A  mother  must  therefore  see  to  it  that 

she  is  supplied  with  proper  nutrition.  If 
her  blood  is  lacking  In  the  necessary  ele*< 
maits  ^e  can  no  more  endow  her  ^hiM 
with  a  sound  body  than  a  contractor  oould 
build  a  suitable  house  without  the  neces- 
sary lumber,  brick,  nails,  cement,  etc. 

Says  Bruce  Bliven  in  the  Ladi&^  Home 
Jourmi:  "In  studies  made  by  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  four  fifths  of  the 
babies  loom  in  poor  condition  had  mothers 
whose  diet  had  been  conspicuoiisly  bad* 
Among  216  eases,  with  only  one  exception, 
the  mother  had  an  inadequate  diet  in  every 
ease  of  a  pi^mature  or  stillborn  baby,  or 
one  that  died  within  a  few  days.  And  ex- 
peranents  wlfii  laboratory  animals  have 
shown  decisively  that  inadequate  diet^  are 
responsible  for  clubfeet,  deft  palates*  bone 
deformities,  and  many  cases  of  blindness 
at  birth.*' 

And  while  mental  Impressions  cannot 
mark  a  child,  yet  it  is  contended  that  the 
mind  of  the  mother  can  affect  the  child's 
health  by  reason  of  glandular  secretions. 
According  to  Dr.  Charles  C  Chappie,  sen- 
ior physician  and  director  of  research  at 
tlie  Children's  Hospital  in  Philari^biBL, 
certair  envirraimental  stimuli  of  sufllcirait 
duration  and  intensity,  flight  and  anxiety, 
for  example,  might  Induce  in  an  expectant 
mother  a  glandular  imbalance  that  might 
lead  to  defects  in  the  unbom  child. 

So  in  ttiis  as  in  all  other  matters,  the 
truth  brings  freedom  yet  carries  with  it 
obligations.  Mothers-to-be  can  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  the  notion  of  matemai 
impressions  is  a  fable  based  chi  nothing 
but  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  theirs 
is  the  obligation  to  take  especially  good 
care  of  their  physical  and  mental  health. 
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WaAT  is  Christian  about  Christinas?  The 
use  of  the  "ChHstcnas  tree"?  Hardly 
that,  lor  search  as  we  may  we  wlI2  find  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand, 
says  the  historian  Hlslop  tti  The  Two  Bab:y- 
JonSi  "The  Christmas  tree^  now  so  common 
amonjs  iis,  was  equally  covamon  in  pagan 
Rome  and  pagan  Egypt.  In  Egypt  that  tree 
was  the  palm-tree;  in  Rome  it  was  tho  flr; 
the  palm-tree  denoting  the  pagan  Messiahs 
as  EaaJ-Tamar,  the  flr  relerrittg  to  him  as 
Baal'Beiith  .  .  .  the  Christmas-tree  is  Nim^ 
rod  redh)ia)it9 — the  slain  god  come  to  life 
again." 

<[,  What  about  the  hoUy,  the  ivy^  the  mistle- 
toe and  the  yule  log?  Here  again,  no  Scrip- 
tural hut  only  pagan  associations.  The  holly 
was  considered  sacred  by  pagan  sun  wor 
shipers.  The  ivy  in  ancient  times  was  asso^ 
ciatfed  with  pagan  feasts  helcl  in  honor  oi 
Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  The  mistletoe,  ac- 
cording to  pagan  Dnildic  supei^stitlon,  was 
regarded  as  a  divine  branch  that  had  come 
from  heaven  and  represented  their  Messiah, 
The  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  was  part  of 
their  mystic  rites  at  the  time  o£  the  winter 
solstice.  Says  Americana:  "Among  the  Ger- 
man and  Celtic  tribes  the  winter  solstice  was 
considered  an  important  point  of  the  year, 
and  they  held  their  chief  festival  of  YiUe  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  the  burning- 
wheel.  The  holly,  the  mistletoe,  the  Yule  log 
and  the  wassail  bowl  are  relics  of  pre-Chris- 
tian times." 

<L  Is  Santa,  Glaus  Christian?  No  Scriptural 
record  of  him  either.  He  is  traced  back,  via 
tlie  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  to  Saint 
Nicholas  of  the  fourth  century.  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  about  him,  but  tradition  says 
that  he  helped  out  a  poor  nobleman  by  fur- 
nishing a  dowry  of  a  bag  of  gold  to  each  of 
his  three  daughters.  He  is  the  patron  saint 
of  Hussla,  of  virgins,  of  children,  of  pawn- 
brokers and  of  thieves. 

C  The  custom  of  hanging  up  stockings  at 
Christmastime  is  based  on  a  similar  supersti- 
tion. An  old  woman  of  Palestine,  Befana, 
would  not  stop  her  housework  to  see  the 
kings  of  the  east  on  their  way  to  bring  glft^ 
to  the  infant  Jeaus^  expecting  to  do  so  on 
their  return.  Because  they  returned  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  unknown  to  her,  she  is  supposed 
to  be  still  looking  for  them.  In  Italy  children 
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hang  up  stockings,  and  if  they  have  been 
good  for  the  past  year  Befana  la  supposed 
to  flU  them  with  gifts,  if  not,  then  &he  nils 
them  with  ashes. 

C.  What  about  merrymaHng  and  feasting  at 
Christmas?  The  Bible  condemns  overindul- 
gence at  any  time,  whether  in  food  or  in 
drink.  Said  "Jleitullian,  an  early  "church  fa- 
ther" (A.D/230);"  fBy  us,  who  are  strangers 
to  Sabbaths,  and  new  mooDs,  and  festivals, 
oRce  aceeptaWe  to  God,  the  SatumsiUai  [and 
other  pagan  feasts]  are  now  ft^uented;  gifts 
are  carried  to  and  fro,  new  year's  day  pres- 
ents are  made  with  din,  and  sports  and  ban- 
<iuets  are  celebrated  with  uproar." 
H  What   about  giving   gifts   on   Chrlsunas 
day?  This  too  is  of  pagan  origin  as  noted  in 
foregoing    and    succeeding   quotations.    The 
pagan  MagVs  bringtig  gifts  to  Jesus  boded 
him  no  good,  for  by  stopping  flrst  at  Herod's 
palace  they  put  Jesus'  life  in  ieonardy  and 
Indirectly  caused  the  slaying  oi  ever  su  many 
Infant*.  Clearly  God  had  nothing  to  do  wfth 
the  light  they  followed.  The  ansfels  did  not 
direct  the  shepherds  to  Herod; 
C  What  about  the  oate  itself.  December  25; 
is  it  Christian  ?  Regarding  its  pagan  origin 
the   Americana   states   that  the  Church   of 
Rome  arranged  for  the  celebration  of  Jesus' 
birth  on  I>ecember  25     on  the  day  of  the  old 
rpaganj  Roman  feast  of  the  birth  of  Sol,  as 
no  certain  knowledge  of  the  day  of  Christ's 
birth  existed."  Says  On  the  Road  to  Civtliza- 
HoHf  a  history  used  in  American  high  schools: 
"The  feast  of  Saturn,  the  Saturnalia,  was  a 
winter  festival  which  lasted  for  a  week  be- 
ginning on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
and   was  celebrated  with  dancing,  the  ex- 
changing of  gifts,  and  the  burning  of  candles. 
The  Saturnalia  was  later  taken  over  by  Chris- 
tians and  given  a  new  signiUcance." 
C  Nor  Is   the  name  "Christmas"   found  In 
the  Scriptures.  In  fact,  they  have  nothing  to 
say  about  celebrating  any  "mass",  whether 
"high",  "low"  or  ^'Christ's  mass".  Masses  too 
are  olpag^  prij^n. 

4  AnSnBnatiyrnot  even  the  very  Idea  of  cele- 
brating a  birthday  has  any  Scriptural  prece- 
dent. Says  another  "early  church  father'' 
(Orlgen,  1^-254}^  /In  the  Scrig/ur^  ahsner^ 
fliTone.  not  saints,  celebi^e  theirfclrtTtkl^ys^ 
Cleany  theii,' luflged  by  the  scriptur^  and 
facts,  Christmas  is  not  Christian  but  pagan. 

AWAKEt 


Th«  Birth  Dote  of  the  Messi<di 

ASK  the  average  man  ot  the  street, 
^'When  was  Jesus  bom?"  and  he  will 
reply,  "On  December  25,  A.D*  1,  of  course," 
But  actually  it  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that 
If  it  were  we  would  not  find  so  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject  The  year 
ol  Jesusi'  birth  is  said  by  some  to  be  as 
early  as  11  E^C,  and  every  month  in  the 
year  is  mentioned  by  one  or  more  histo- 
rians as  the  month  in  which  Jesus  was 

bonu 

TodBy  the  celebration  of  Jesus*  birth 
has  more  or  less  resolved  itself  to  either 
January?  (for  the  Greek  Orthodox  church- 
es) or  Deceml)er  25  (for  the  rest).  Most 
religious  authorities  are  agreed,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  is  the  correct  date. 
Says  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia:  "The  well- 
known  solar  feast,  however,  of  Natalis  In- 
victi  [*Birthday  of  the  Unconquered'] 
celebrated  on  25  I>ecember,  has  a  strong 
claim  on  the  responsibility  for  our  De- 
cember date,"  Oldest  authentic  mention  of 
Dece:nber  25  as  Jesus'  birthday  Is  in  a 
calendar  for  the  year  354. 

WhUe  the  correct  date  of  Jesus'  birth 
may  not  be  considM^  as  a  vital  doctrinal 
point,  yet  in  view  of  the  prominence  given 
to  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  it  seems 
well  to  get  the  truth  on  the  matter,  par- 
tieulariy  if  the  Bible  contains  information 
thereoa  Anrf  it  does.  Yes,  the  Bible  gives 
us  both  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence, 
all  of  which  points  rather  conclusively  to 
the  beginning  of  October,  2  B,C,,  as  the 
time  of  Jesus'  birth. 

Foremost  and  most  definite  Scriptural 
proof  is  found  in  Daniel's  prophecy  regard- 
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ing  the  "seventy  weeks":  "Seventy  weetcs 
[of  yeBXs-^Moffait^  An  Armf*  Trans,]  are 
determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy 
holy  city  .  .  ,  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand, tliat  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and 
two  weeks:  the  street  shall  be  built  again, 
and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  And 
after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  o£f,  but  not  for  himself 
.  .  .  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant 
with  :tnany  for  one  week;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacriftce  and 
the  oblation  to  ceasrf."— IJaniel  9:24-27. 

The  command  to  restore  and  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  Issued  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  King  Artaxerxes.  (Ne-» 
hemiah  2:1-10,  An  Amer,  Trams.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  findings  and  most  accu- 
rate and  reliable  authoxitl^,  Artaxerx^ 
began  his  reign  474  B^C.^  bringing  th0 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  to  455  B,CU 
Messiah's  coming  at  the  end  of  69  weeks 
of  years  or  483  years  (69  x  7)  would  bring 
us  to  A.D.  29,  Thus  we  have  clearly  es- 
tablished A.D.  29  as  the  time  Jesus  came, 
not  as  an  infant,  fox  as  such  he  was  not 
the  ^'anointed  one"  (Am.  Stan.  Ver.),  but 
as  the  Messiah^  the  one  anointed  with  the 
holy  spirit;  which  he  became  at  the  time 
John  baptized  him  in  tne  Jordan,  For  sup- 
porting evidence  note  the  following: 

The  Scriptures  show  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  six  months  older  than  Jesus,  and 
since  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest  he  was 
obligated  to  begin  his  sacred  service  at  the 
age  of  30.  (Luke  1:36;  Numbers  4:3,23, 
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3ff.  35, 39)  Hie  Scriptures  also  shc*w  that 
be  began  his  ministry  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tilberiiis  Caesar,  "which  "ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  impetial  annals 
l&Ju^  also  the  canon)  "  was  from  AugiBt  19, 
A-D.  28,  to  August  18,  A*D.  29.  (Luke  3:1) 
Therefore  John  could  have  begun  his  min- 
istry anytime  between  August  19,  AD.  28, 
and  June  A,D.  29  and  stiJJ  allowed  for  the 
Messiah's  coming  six  months  later  and  yet 
In  29  (A.DJ. 

As  a  brief  stvtdy  in  chronology  let  us 
note  that  had  Jesus  been  bom  Decem- 
ber 25,  A.D.  1,  he  would  not  have  been 
thirty  years  old  until  December  25,  AJj^ 
31.  Since  the  foregoing  facts  show  that 
he  became  thirty  years  old  A.0.  29,  some 
thne  after  tiie  end  of  February,  in  view 
of  the  time  o^  John's  beginning  his  min- 
istry, and  yet  stiU  in  the  year  A.D.  29,  in 
view  of  the  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks,  he 
must  have  been  boni  some  time  in  2  B,C 
When? 

Information  regarding  this  is  found  in 
the  record  of  th^  time  of  the  temple  serv- 
ice of  Zechariah,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Due  to  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  priests  they  were  divided  into  24 
^'courses"  and  each  course  served  twice 
at  1hB  temple,  a  week  every  half  year, 
and  then  was  replaced  by  another.  Zecha- 
riah  belonged  to  the  coxnrse  of  Abijah, 
which  was  the  eighth  course.  (Luke  1:5, 
8,23;  1  Chronicles  24;  10)  Since  the  Jewish 
year  began  in  the  spring,  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  the  spring  equinox,  the 
eighth  course  or  week  would  come  in  late 
spring.  And  as  it  was  after  that  time 
that  Elizabeth,  John's  mother,  conceived, 
John  must  have  been  bom  the  foRowing 
spiing,  Jesus'  birth  being  six  months  la- 
ter, it  V^^ould  of  course  have  taken  place 
hi  the  falL^Luke  1:24, 36. 

More  light  is  tiirown  on  the  exact  date 

of  Jesus'  bhth  by  the  prophecy  of  the 

seventy  weeks.  According  to  that  prophecy 

the  Messiah  would  be  cut  off  after  the 
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sixty-ninth  week,  and  he  would  cause  u 
saciiflce  and  the  oblation  to  cease  in  thv 
midst  of  the  seventieth  week.  The  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  that  Christ  made  an  end  to 
the  sacrl^ces  <ji  the  Law  by  being  nailed 
to  the  torture  stake,  which  was  at  Pass- 
over, A.D.  33,  which  evidence  points  rath- 
er definitely  to  April  1.  (Colossians  2:14- 
17,  New  'World  Trans.)  Since  he  was  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  the  week,  or  three  and 
a  half  years  after  his  coming  as  Messiah, 
then  he  came  as  Messiah  around  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  A,D.  29,  and  he  was 
bom  thirty  years  before,  in  8  B.C.,  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year. 

This  time  of  year  is  harmonious  wlili 
the  fact  that  the  shepherds  were  in  the 
field  tending  their  flocks  on  the  night  of 
Jesus'  birth.  While  the  winters  in  Pales* 
tine  are  not  so  severe  as  those  in  tem- 
perate zones,  yet»  due  to  the  high  altitude 
and  rainy  season,  the  nights  are  very 
sharp  and  so  shepherds  do  not  leave  their 
flocks  out  any  later  than  October,  That 
winter  weather  in  Palestine  is  accompa- 
nied with  hardship  is  clear  from  Jesus' 
words:  "Keep  praying  that  your  flight 
may  not  occur  in  wintertime "^^jyfetthew 
24:20,  New  World  Trans. 

Also,  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  be^ 
cause  of  a  registration  decree  issued  by 
Caesar  Augustus  which  required  Joseph 
to  travel  to  his  native  city  to  be  registered* 
(Luke  2:1-6,  New  World  Trans.)  It  fs  not 
likely  that  such  a  decree  would  have  been 
issued  during  the  cold  rainy  season,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  methods  of  travel 
in  those  days.  It  is  also  most  likely  that 
John  the  Baptist  began  his  work  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  there  was  much 
water.-^lohn  3:23* 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite,  apparent 
that  Jesus  was  not  bom  December  25, 
A.D.  1,  but  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, 2  RC  AU  of  which,  to^ather  with 
the  information  appearing  elsewhere  in 
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this  ^ifiw  <m  ''Chrietinae-^Christian  or 
Psgan?"  makes  11  very  ctear  that  ^^re 
arfr  BO  Sc^ptural  reasoira  for  celebrating 
Jesus'  faHth'  either  cm  De«^mber  25  or  cm 
any  other  date.  To  want  to  hung  on  to  the 
Ctuistntas  celebration  because  of  sentl^ 
ment  is  cbUdish.  Christians  who  have 
devoted  iheir  lives  to  God's  service  do  not 


ftecsd  to  wiatt  trntO  a^pagan  b^Uday  to  ex- 
p^s&  VQiselfi^dineaii  to  o£h^«^  bqL  reb&lve 
joy  from  doing  good  to  othecs  ev&xy  day 
of  the  year  as  opp<Ml:uni^  affords,  always 
bearing  hi  m&M  tiie  words  oS  Jesu&»  who 
aaid:  "There  is  more  happiness  In  giving 
than  thePe  is  in  recehii:^/*— Acts  2U:35, 
Nev)  World  TranB, 


Faint  Foils  Feminist 


Last  May  24,  Ur.  Edith  Siimmerskill  was 
opening  a  schoolgirls'  exhibition  in  l/mdon, 
England,  seizing  the  opportunity  as  a  set- 
ting for  ft  talk  on  women's  rights.  Just  as 
Dr.  Summerskili  was  saying,  "Not  ndany 
years  ^o  it  was  said  that  women  were  not 
fitted  t6  carry  a  drum,"  a  girl  drummer  in 
the  women's  army  band  before  the  speak- 
er's dais  fainted.  At  once,  the  speaker 
broke  from  her  speech  and  rendered  first 
aid.  When  the  girl  did  not  immediately 


respond^  Dr.  SununersktU  resumed  her  po- 
sition on  the  platform,  stating,  **X  know 
she  would  rather  I  went  on.  Many  men 
who  have  had  to  stand  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances have  often  fainted,  and  I  have 
had  to  go  forward  and  aid  them  in  the 
same  way."  However,  the  girl  showed  iito 
signs  of  coming  around  as  the  speaker  con- 
tinned,  whereat  Dr.  Summerskill  hastily 
declared  the  exhibition  open  and  Tetonmed 
to  the  patient  until  she  recovered. 
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The  basic  reQUirement  for  any  building 
is  a  sure,  solid  foundation.  This  is  nec- 
essary so  that  when  completed  it  will 
be  safe,  firm  and  not  easily  shaken. 
Today  when  world-shaking  events  are 
daily  occurrences,  how  firm  and  sure 
are  your  hopes?  Is  your  faith  built  up- 
on «olid  foimdations  or  on  shifting 
sands  ?  To  assist  honest  persons  to  build 
up  their  knowledge  and  faith  in  a  reli- 
able hope  and  to  impart  confidence,  the 


Watchtower  magazine  is  offered  as  a 
real  helpl  Hiiis  journal  furnishes  a  sure 
footing  for  butldkig  up  one*s  faitti  in 
the  enduring  Word  of  God,  the  Bible, 
and  strengthens  one  to  continue  <m 
steadfastly.  A  yearns  subscription,  24 
issues  of  this  magazine,  is  only  $1. 
Send  your  subscription  before  May  1, 
1951,  and  receive  three  absorbing  book- 
Jets  free.  Send  for  yours  }fy  means  of 
the  coupon. 
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NOVEUVIBI&R 

didaefte  Enter  £orean  War 
^  The-  Chinese  cconmunisfts 
whipped  up  a  nattc^-wide  cam- 
paign caUing  for  active  inter- 
vention  in  Korea  as  **the 
sacred  tsifil^  of  Tesistlng  Amer- 
jca;  Aiding  Korea".  Sixty  tJifiu- 
sand  Chinese  Reds  entered  the 
war  on  behalf  of  North  Korea 
i^y  11/&).  The  Western  powd- 
ers introduced  a  V,  N,  resolu- 
tion calling  on  China  to  with- 
dra^  ihene  iorc^s,  which  ChUist 
ignored.  President  Truman  as- 
sured Communist  China  that 
the  U,  S»  ''never  at  any  tinie 
entertained  the  intention  to 
carry  the  hostiJitiea  into  Chi- 
na'\  After  driving  hard  Into 
U.N,-held  territory,  the  Chi- 
nese withdrew  in  several  sec- 
tions, and  in  bitter  cold  the 
U,  N.  forces  slowly  moved  for- 
ward* U,  S  easualtjes  throUfifh 
November  10  totaled  28381,  of 
which  4,798  were  killed. 

Within  South  Korea  &  fanz- 
ine threatened,  relief  need 
through  1952  v/as  ^t  at  $364 
iMiJlion,  and  it  was  reported 
that  1,500.000  Koreans  had 
suffered  property  losses  and 
IK^OOO  homes  had  been  de- 
e^troyed. 

U-N-  Accepts  Trygve  He 

aMd  By-pa»ses  Veta 

^  Trygve  Lie's  term  as  secre* 
tary  general  of  the  U.  N*  was 
extended  (11/1)  three  more 
years.  The  vote  was  46  to  5, 
with  only  the  Soviet  bloc  op- 
posing.   The    U-  S.    took    the 
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view  that  no  one  but  lie 
would  lae  acceptable,  ani  Kuia- 
sia  was  determined  thsit  any- 
one but  Ub  would  be  accept- 
able. Russia  opposed  lA&'s 
stand  on  the  Korean  War- 

The  U,  R  also  voted  32  to  5 
(11/3)  to  give  the  General  As- 
sembly powet  to  provide 
anned  toroes  gignlriBt  Ags^s- 
sion  If  the  Security  Council  is 
Woclfed  Iby  a  veto,  A  related 
artioji  also  permits  calljni;  the 
General  Assembly  on  24-hDur 
notice  whoever  the  peace  is 
threatened. 

SvvL^  Vropo^tiB  ^g  Four  Talha 
^  A  meeting  of  the  Soviet, 
British,  U.  S.  and  French  for- 
eign ministers  was  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  (11/3),. to 
consider  a.  plan  to  (1)  keep 
Germany  demilitarized, 
(2)  promote  peaceful  fndu^tiyi 
(5)  concltide  a  peace  treaty 
and  withdraw  occupation  forc- 
es within  a  year,  and  (4)  ers- 
ate  a  German  constitutional 
council  with  balanced  repre- 
sentation of  EASt  and  West 
Germany.  In  London  the  pro- 
posal was  called  propaganda* 
and  in  Washin^fton  a  'stunt'. 
One  objection  that  ha^  teen 
raised  to  the  Soviet  plan  ear- 
lier was  that  the  Ruaians  want 
the  18  million  Germans  in  the 
East  to  have  equal  voice  with 
the  47  million  in  the  West 

U.  S.  lEl«ctioiiB 

^  A  record  number  of  V.  S. 

voters  for  an  off-year  e  lection » 


4:1  AiUiion  of  them,  ^«nt  to 
the  polls  (1V7),  disregarded 
party  Ubels  and  political  ma- 
chines ^nd  made  An  untifiuaZ 
show  of  Independence,  An  ex* 
ample  was  in  New  York  city, 
where  three  men  repre^ntltig 
three  different  political  parties 
won  the  top  ofQces,  The  elec- 
tion results  were  a  setback  to 
labor  and  appreciably  lessened 
President  Truman's  influence 
over  CPJ^gross.  The  Demo- 
crats retained  a  small  major- 
ity in  Congress,  but  got  only 
46  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Many  state  issues  w^re  at 
stake.  A  state  lottery  plan  was 
beaten  in  Massachusetts.  Le- 
galized gambling  prol^sals 
were  voted  down  In  CflAuorrU^ 
and  Arizona.  AnUflloolM 
drives  lost  everywhere-  tTtah 
and  Rhode  Island  gave  In- 
diana full  citizenship.  And 
New  Hampshire  accepted  the 
U,  S,  dollar  when  its  voters 
adopted  a  constitutional 
am<vndm&iit  making  dollars 
and  cents  legal  tender,  Tlieo- 
retically  they  had  never  gotten 
around  to  abandoning  the 
Bntish  system  ol  pounds  and 
shillings. 

Tel«phoiie  Worlters  StrJOte 
^  The  Bell  telephoile  system 
and  Western  EJectrie,  which 
latter  manufactures  and  In- 
stalls telephoneig,  are  subsidi- 
aries of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.. A>T.&T.  employs  about 
600,000  workers*  33,000  of 
whom  went  on  strike  (11/9). 
They  adopted  "Wt  and  rUn" 
tactics  by  picketing  flrst  one 
ejcchange,  then  another*  Many 
operators  would  not  cross  the 
picket  lines,  so  service  would 
he  good  one  day^  bad  the  next. 
Longdistance  service  was  hi- 
terrupted  and  calls  were  diffi< 
cult  with  some  m^niUj  tete* 
phones.  Dial  phones  were  not 
affected.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  no  settJeme/7t  w^^ 
in  ^ight. 

Cenaos  ^gitces  Canflfi^ed 
^  The   V,  S.   Census   Bureau 
confirmed  its  estimates  of  last 
July^  and  reported  (11/2^  that 
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150,697,361  people  live  in  the 
tr,  S.  This  i9  a  growth  of  100 
million  since  1880,  50  mHlion 
&inc&  1920,  and  Id  million  since 
the  last  census.  In  X940* 

New  Citizens  Sign  Wax  Pledge 

#  Three  hundred  persons  who 
tkecame  naturalized  U.  S.  citi- 
zens in  New  York  (11/14)  were 
the  first  to  be  required  to  taJte 
an  oath  that  they  would  ac- 
cept military  service  on  behalf 
ot  the  U,  S.  whe-n  reqyi-red  by 
law.  This  requirement  was  set 
up  by  the  Internal  Security 
Art  (cozmnunlst  oontrol  law). 
It  makes  prisvision,  however, 
that  those  who  can  establish 
proof  of  religious  training 
ai^jalnst  war  can  take  another 
oathr  but  none  of  the  300  pro- 
tested signing  the  war  pledge. 

Don't  Bum  the  Forests! 

#  Five  damage  in  U.  S.  na- 
tional forests  nearly  doubled 
this  year.  In  9  months  324,414 
acres  were  burned,  to  compare 
with  171,751  lor  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  California's  Are 
season  is  claimed  to  have  been 
the  worst  in  25  years. 

QuatenuUa  Sleets  a  President 
^  Guatemala's  next  president 
will  be  Jacobo  Arbenz  Gufr 
man.  Jhe  ST-year-old  army  offi- 
cer won  the  three-day  election 
by  a  wiae  margin  (11/12),  but 
hjs  opponents  chatged  that  he 
was  elected  by  fraud,  that  plu- 
ral voting  was  easy^  and  that 
the  Indelible  ink  put  on  voters' 
flngera  to  pre^veivt  repeat  vot- 
ing washed  off,  even  without 
soap.  During  the  campaign 
two  of  the  candidates  were  In 
hiding  under  threat  of  arrest, 
and  another  candidate's  meet- 
ing waa  broktii  up  by  a  mob, 
but  the  elections  themselves 
were  free  and  orderly, 

VcneHielnn  Ruler  Killed 

^  The  president  of  Venezue- 
la's three-man  military  rule, 
Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud,  was 
shot  and  Killed  by  assailants 
who  ambushed  his  car  in  "typ- 
ical gangster  styled  shot  him, 
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fled  and  were  captured.  The 
leader  died  in  a  scuffle  with  a 
priaon  guard  (11/13).  A  state 
of  siege  was  Imposed,  civil  lib- 
erties were  suspended,  armed 
forces  were  ordered  to  shoot 
anyone  iiromotlng  disorders, 
public  meetings  were  forbid- 
den* and  a  5  p.m.  curfew  was 
opjered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. During  Venezuela's  119' 
year  history  as  an  independent 
country,  most  of  its  govem- 
metits  have  taken  office  bjr 
military  coup  and  remained  In 
po^er  as  long  as  they  had 
artiiy  support  The  present 
government  came  Into  power 
two  years  ago. 

Rett  Conference  Curtailed 

^  The  World  Peace  Congress 
scheduled  for  Sheffield,  E:ng- 
land,  was  a  fliale.  The  British 
goV^ifTiment  had  not  actually 
banned  the  meeting,  but  turned 
bac^  so  many  delegates  that 
of  the  2,000  more  or  less  ear- 
nest devotees  to  the  Soviet 
version  ot  peace  who  were  ex- 
pected, only  500  were  able  to 
conie-  In  a  one-day  session 
<liA3)  they  cheered  attacks 
on  the  British  and  U.S.  gov- 
emments  and  then  the  parley 
shifted  to  Warsaw,  Poland* 
wh^re  it  received  a  more  en- 
thusiastic reception*  Included 
in  those  who  had  been  denied 
ent^  Into  England  were  Prgf- 
Frederic  JoliotCurie  cj 
France,  president  of  the  World 
Peace  movement,  and  43  of 
the  46  persona  on  the  commu- 
nist World  Peace  committee. 

Bel]t:*an  CathoUo  Budget  Wins 

^  'Three  times  in  less  than 
two  weeks  the  non-CathoUe 
parties  walked  out  of  the  Bel- 
glaii  House  of  Representatives 
ovGf  the  controversial  budget 
whiich  would  Increase  pay- 
merits  to  parochial  schools. 
The  Social  Chrtstiaws  (Catho- 
lics]^ lanally  skimped  through 
by  jnusteriijg  exactly  the  107 
vot^s  they  needed  in  the  212- 
meniber  chamber  (11/7X  The 
party  has  lOS  representatives, 
but  the  remaining  Catholic 
was  at  the  U.  N. 


TT.X.  Sadctradln  on  Spain 

<fr  By  a  vote  of  30  to  10  (ii/4^ 
the  UN.  littco  iU  1946  resolu- 
tion agalhst  sending  ambassa^ 
dors  to  Spain,  and  prohibiting 
Spanish  participation  in  XJ.  N. 
agencies,  wowever,  the  people 
of  Sp&ln  were  not  told  by  their 
press  that  Spain  still  cannut 
become  a  regular  U.N.  Tnem- 
ber;  that  the  U.  N.  condemna- 
tion  q(  Franco's  ties  with  Hit- 
ler stCQ  stands;  and  that  the 
\J,"N.  -wais  -fttA  iimpScytaig  ap- 
proval of  Spain's  policies.  In- 
stead, the  Spanish  people  be- 
lieve that  the  U,  N.  admitted 
that  it  was  wrong  to  crltldze 
Franco's  regime.  'Turkey's  min- 
ister was  the  first  to  return 
(11/5),  but  other  coimtrles,  in- 
cluding Britain  and  the  U.  S., 
said  they  would  not  send  am- 
bassadors immediately.  How- 
ever, the  Truman  administra- 
tion decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  $62,500,0OD  loan  to  Spain 
authorized  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  August, 

Education*— Russian  Style 
^  The  Russian  policy  on  edu- 
cation was  vividly  illustrated 
by  an  order  regulating  educa- 
tion in  an  East  German  state 
(released  by  U*  S-  occupation 
authorities  11/14).  It  aay^  that 
"teaching  methods  of  the  So- 
viet Union  will  be  the  guiding 
in^uence  in  the  schools  of  the 
Eastern  zone",  and,  among 
other  things,  instructs  that 
''Russian  soldiers  ,  .  .  are  he- 
roes in  the  true  sense  of  the 
v/oTi  .  .  .  tVifeSfe  are  llrfc  lines 
on  which  history  lessons 
should  be  given",  and,  *'lt  Is 
nonsense  to  talk  about  free- 
dom. Nobody  Is  free,  lor  every- 
one is  dependent  on  his  needs, 
his  surroundings  and  the  con- 
dltiorts  under  which  he  lives." 
It  says  that  it  is  not  teaching 
abili^,  but  ''the  degree  of  his 
political  activity  that  decides 
the  value  land  salary)  of  a 
teacher". 

Pope  Froclaims  New  Dogma 
^  Proclamation  of  a  new  dog- 
ma, that  Mary's  fleshly  body 
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wa«  rvlAed  to  he&veiip  was 
made  i)y  Pope  Piu*  (iVlX 
Catholics  roust  now  accept 
this  dogma  unqtiesttoningly, 
or  Incur  the  stigma  of  herety. 
Many  protests  were  heard 
from  non-Catholic  leaders* 
Perhaps  the  greatest  publicity 
was  given  to  the  statements  of 
Britain's  archbisho^fi  of  C^n- 
terbuiy  and  Yoric  that  the 
Church  ot  England  "retusea  to 
regard  as  requLstte  for  a  sav- 
ing faltki  any,  doctrine  or  opin* 
Ions  whid^  are  not  plainly  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures'', 

¥iigoBl»Tla  ilgbtfl  Famine 

#  As  Yugoslavia's  famine 
threat  continued  It  waft  report- 
ed <ll/9)  that  an  agreement 
was  b^lng  negotiated  with  the 
U.S.  for  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
Yugoslavia  wanted  500,000  tons 
of  food  and  a  $105  million 
loan  to  pay  for  transportation, 
food,  and  raw  materials  :for 
industry.  Yugoslavian  peasants 
faced  the  ^rious  problem  of 
feeding  their  families  and  live- 
stock, satisfying  the  govem- 
nient's  demands  lor  grain,  and 
saving  enough  grain  for  seed. 
Those  vrfio  defied  the  govern- 
ment order  received  prison 
sentences  at  havd  labor,  and 
the  ^vemment  confiscated 
both  their  crops  and  land. 

Hodfary  to  tTse  Slave  tAbor 
^  It  Is  reported  that  Hungary 
is  setting  up  slave  labor  camps 
where  all  persons  convicted  of 
political  offenses  will  be  made 
to  serve  their  sentences,  Also, 
other  ^'politically  unreliable" 
persons  will  be  confined  jn 
these  camps  and  forced  to 
work  on  state  projects . 

Soviet  Anniversary  Address 

#  In  celebration  of  the  thirty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevist revolution,  November  6 
(October  25  by  the  old  calen- 
dar), Soviet  deputy  premier 
Nikolai  Bulganin  addressed 
high  Soviet-offlciat^  in  AToscow 
and  Baid  that  the  "Govemr 
ments  of  the  United  States  and 
England  show  that  they  do  not 
wjah  to  seek  the  path  of  Inter-' 
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national  ctKtperation  .  .  *  and 
that  they  intend  to  imleash  a 
new  war".  He  said  that  the 
Soviet  people  H^uld  "defend 
the  interests  of  the  homeland, 
jj  necessary  with  arms  in 
hand",  for  they  "do  not  belong 
to  the  company  of  the  weak- 
nerved  and  they  cannot  be 
frightened  by  threats". 

King  of  Nepol  Fteeii 

#■  King  Tribhubana  Shah,  of 
Niepai,  fled  his  palace  and  took 
refuge  In  the  Indian  embassy 
( 11/6 ) ,  then  was  flown  to 
neighboring  India  (11/11), 
where  he  was  offered  refuge. 
Maharajah  Mohan  Rana,  who 
is  the  actual  ruler  of  Nepal, 
immediately  set  Tribhub^^na's 
S-year-old  grandson  on  the 
throne  as  king,  and  It  was  ru- 
mored that  Rana  had  forced 
the  former  king's  abdication 
because  he  was  in  league  with 
the  C{>t}gres»  party,  a  ^ociaJi^t 
group  that  wants  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  instead  of 
Kana's  rule.  When  the  former 
king  arrived  in  India,  the  Con- 
gress party  attacked  Nepal, 
hitting  nine  border  points  si- 
multaneously and  capturing 
Blrganj,  the  second-largest 
town  in  Nepal  (11/11). 

AedH  Pr«w  On  In  THhet 

^  Communications  from  Tibet 
are  slow,  uncertain,  and  some- 
times  contradictory,  but  it 
was  certain  that  the  Chinese 
Reds  were  pushing  on  toward 
Lhasa.  The  Tibetan  Tsongdu 
(Parltament*  discussed  wheth- 
er to  make  a  last  defensive 
stand  before  the  "city  of  the 
Living  Buddha",  or  to  attempt 
a  truce  or  surrender  bef  ort;  the 
Chinese  reached  Lhasa.  An 
eyewitness  said  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  armed  with  Ameri- 
can rifles  and  mortars  and 
that  the  Invaders  were  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  each  with  a 
spare  mount.  He  said,  *'They 
are  coming  in  huge  numbers, 
like  eg]  umns  of  marchf ng 
ants."  Tibet  asked  the  V.N. 
to  aid  against  the  advancing 
Chinese  communists  (11/13), 
but  no  nation  appeared  willing 


to  sponsor  the  case  In  the  Se- 
curity CounciL 

Ked*  Gala  ia  Ind^-CMaa 

#  In  northern  Indo-China 
communlst-ied  Vietmlnh  forc- 
es stepped  up  their  efForta  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  Red 
River  delta  crops,  first  taking 
Laokay,  a  border  tortieBB 
(11/2*,  then  capturing  other 
outpoata  on  the  south  ot  the 
dplta  (11/41,  and  making  re- 
peated guerrilla  attack*.  They 
then  controlled  a  third  of  the 
villages  In  the  area,  French- 
sponsored  Vietnam  agreed  to 
organize  an  army  to  fight  the 
communists.  Plans  calli&d  for 
appropriations  of  $40  to  150 
million  for  it.  I^eglnnings  bKv« 
already  been  made,  and  U,^, 
equipment  has  been  distribut- 
ed to  the  Vietnam  battalions. 

Indonesians  Claim  Victory 

#  The  Indonesian  government 
announced  (11/4)  it  had  cap- 
tured Amboina,  capital  of  the 
South  Mol  uocan  government 
which  dec  lared  bidependence 
from  Indonesia  Afril.26,  Indo^ 
nestan  ofiiclalB  said  tlds^  was 
equal  "to  the  complete  capitu- 
lation of  the  rebel  forces'*,  but 
others  believed  that  Ambolnese 
troops  might  carry  on  iruerril- 
la  warfare.  A  South  Moluccan 
representative  in  New  York 
said  that  the  struggle  for  In- 
dependence goes  on.  He  assert- 
ed that  atrocities  had  been 
committed  against  the  South 
Molucca  ns,  and  saici  that  the 
fighting  is  the  result  of  their 
resistance  to  beirig  al:>sorbed 
into  the  recently  proclaimed 
single  state  of  Indonesia. 

Wak-nlng  on  World  Scarcity 

^  The  V.  N.  Fodd  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (FA-O.) 
warned  (11/15)  that  the  Ki>' 
rean  War  and  widespread  re- 
armament programs  threaten 
the  supply  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  the  whole 
woWd  ea?noiny.  It  ^aM  </tat 
unless  the  situation  Is  '"haii- 
died  wisely"  the  world  may 
face  food  shortages,  depres- 
sion and  unemployment. 
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Cuatoma 

Can  Cancer  Be  Cured?  

Well,  Here  I  Am  In  Puerto  Rico! 
Vegetation  Blankets  the  Earth  ., 
Joseph  and  His  Good>Wilt 

Brothera* 
Sweden  Thinking- About  Hell -Fire 

July  8>  IftSD 

MaAter&   of   Intolerance   

Super    Submarines    

White  Anstralla— a  Religioua 

Dogma    

Soviet  Russia  and  Religion  

Florida's  Amazing  Bvergta^es  -r 
What  Jehovah  Reaulres  of  You* 
Costumes  and  Customs  of 

West  African  Women  

July  22.  1B60 

Russia's   Red   HeTlHon   

NtvF  York  City— What  a  Bight  I 
Meet  the  Murderosa — Marijuana! 

Betlglous  Fury  in  Quebec   

God's  Evertastlngr  Covenant"  ,... 
Puerto  Hi  CO  and  the  Virgin 

Islands 

How  the  Blood  Citrciilates  

Heart  Trouble  and   Related 

Ailments 


AuQUVt  it  1960 
Blood   Tranafuslojl   Therapy 

Prevalence,  History,  Methods 

Risks,  Raeketfl,  Alternatives 
plight  of  the  Palefitlne  Refugees 
Midnight  Marriage  In  British 

Uulana! 

The  trrand   Canyon — feature's 

Capital  City 

BloQd  Transfusion  and  the  Bible* 

Auautt  ££.   1B60 

BlflrStine   CathoUclam'js   Iron 

Curtain 

Dominican   Repu'blio   Tramples 

Freedom    Underfoot  - 

Murder  Without   Motive   

Nofse  Can  Drive  You  Crazy 

HJfitory    and    Facta    on    Wlne- 

Maklne   

rinteHng  the  New  Earth'  

Canjpistft    Night   Express   at 

TanguA 


9«pt«mb*r  8,  1960 
3       The  L*gtoii— Watchdog  of 

9  American    Freedom?   3 

IB        With  the  Pllgrlma  at  the  Vatican      D 

17       A  Surplus  of  War  Prophets  13 

20       Smug-gltng — an    Immense 

23  Enterprise  — ..--  li 

3ri       When  Man  Upsets  Nature^fl 

27  Balance    20 

Life  on  the  Kaw  Earth'  - ---  24 

Canada's  Greatest  Flood £6 

^  Septomber  sa,  1060 

9       Women  Around  the  World 3 

13       'Not  a  Truth  In  a  Carload'  ■■«.".    9 
17        Smoking'  and  Lung  Cancer  12 

20  The  Papal  Encyotlcala  on  I>abor  13 
2i       Getting   Acquaint &d  with   a 

I>atln-Amerloan  Neighbor  .,,.  1? 

23        "The  Life  Ib  in  the  Blood"  21 

AppVylnjc  the  Scriptural  Rule*  ,  .  2E 
Dope    Running — Trafflckitig 

in  Lives  - ft? 

October  9,  19B0 
Catholicism  'a    Cruaades — Past 

and  Preeerit  ; Z 

The  Rifling  Tide  of  Crime 9 

International   Assembly  ot 

Jehovah's  Witnessea 15. 

The   Better   Half— Which?   H 

Dragging  Tooth -Relic  Wor«Mp 

Into  Politics  ^ 2j 

October  92,  1ftS0 

The  Story  of  Labor  Unions 3 

Weather  Porccaat:  Fair  and 

Warmer 9 

Injections  May  Cause  Paralyftls  12 
The  Changing  World  of  Chil^red     13 

Who  Gave  Us  the  Bible?    17 

Our  Flnc'Seathtrtd  Ofators  ........  il 

BItternea?  or  T&nderneea?  2h 

Violent  Outbursts  in  Bolivia  £7 

Novtmber  3,  1950 

The  story  of  Taxation  „.. 3 

Belgium*s  Royal  Question 9 

News  Reports  of  Theocracy's 

Increase  Asaembly   13 

Improper    to    Mfl.rry? — Aelc 

Panama    ,  17 

War  tor  BurvLvat  Between 

Man  and   Tnaecte? 20 

"Happy  Are  iho  Merciful"*  a& 

The  Nlle^  B^gypt'a  Treagure  -.^7 

ISIovertiber  22,  13S0 
Bed  Hands  Terrorise  the 

Philippinea 3 

Feeding  the  Land  ,    S 

A  Villager  Comes  to  Town ....13 

Trapping   Man's  Clothing 16 

Eacn.ping  the  Tait  Durdpn  ...17 

Knsnarefl  hy  a  Pagan  Madonna    21 

God's  Mercv  for  Whom?*  55 

To  Clot  or  Not  to  Clot  ,...  .      i!7 

December  8,  issa 

The  U.  S.  Loan  to  Franco  S 

Bilbao  HaJla  Franco — or  Elael  ....    S 

"Health  Begins  In  the  SoW'  & 

Which  Way.   South  Africa"  ......  13 

The  Gulf  Stream 17 

Whys  »nrt  Wherefores  uf  Taxea  ^i) 

The  Indian  in  Trinidad  21 

Why  Jehovafi'.-*   Witnesses 

Preach  thti  W^ay  They  Do*    .  25 
Chemocracy,  Latest  of  the  lanis  37 

December  22,  1960 
9        Man  Destroys  His  Own  Home  ..,,    3 

n       The  Sky  is  No  Limit 9 

17        The  Molly  Magulrea  13 

Antics  Of  Anlmala.nd  l€ 

21  Two  Y^Rra  Btblnd  Couve^nt  Wail*  n 
35        Maternal  Impressions -21 

Christmas — Chrlailan  or  Paganl'  £* 
37        The  Birth  Dale  of  the  Messiah*       35 
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•  Articles  thus  marked  appear  under  the  sreneral  headlnp  'Tour  Word  Ib  Truth" 
t  The  feature    'Watcliin*  the  World"  appears  at  the  back  of   eanh  Itistie. 

DECEMBER  22,  1950 
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JOYFUL 
REFUGEES! 

But  why  should 

their  flight  be 

joyful? 

True,  joy  is  not  usxially  associated  with  flee- 
ing people.  Misery,  hunger,  fear  and  anxiety  mark  the  paths 
trod  by  miUlons  ot  refugees  in  these  troubled  times.  Uow,  md^d>  confd  it 

be  othenvise? 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  joyful  refugees 
today.  They  are  persons  who  are  fleeing  from  the  present 
world's  tumioil  and  strife  to  seek  refuge  in  God*s  sure 
Word,  the  Bible.  They  have  come  out  of  every  naUon,  peo- 
pte  and  tongue  to  enjoy  freedom  from  man-made  i>arriers 
of  class  distinctiQnSp  hates  and  prejudices,  national  bound- 
aries and  religious  differences.  Read  the  thrilling  account  of 
the  progress  of  this  ^r^wing  multitude  of  persons  in  the 

1951  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

You  too  vvili  feel  the  joy  of  this  free  throng  of  true  Christians  as  you 
read  the  1951  Yearbock  of  J&hovch\s  Witnf^ssiiif  compiJecT  irvm  reports 
from  115  regions.  Your  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid  for  5Dc. 

Alsa  avaitable  is  an  attractive  and  practical  1953  calenda^r  with  the  new  ycarlext  and  a  \iev.' 
of  the  enlarged  pTibiishing  plant  ol  the  Walchtower  Society  in  Brool?lyn,  New  York.  In  pleaslnj: 
pastel  shades  various  scenes  appear  on^he  calendar  pads  ove^printei^  by  ihe  calendar  tor  1951. 
Scriptural  t^me  texts  for  each  month  are  also  shown.  Calenflars  may  1>?  hati  for  25<*  each,  or  t> 
fey  5JJ  if  sent  to  one  address. 


WATCKrOWM 


117    ADAMS   IT. 


BROOKtVN  1.    N  r 


Fnclos^d  is  "^  Afk:  for  one  topy  of  the  1951    VenrtiO'ih  of  Jehovah^a  "Witaitssea 

tncloffrj  fi  CJ  ^Sc  ffir  iy»^   iS5l  jw^rfT.i-  EnClOK^d  TJ  51  for  5  calcni^ivs 


NaTrtf  . 


Siree*. 
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